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DAFFODILS    IN   MARCH,   ETC. 


DAFFODILS  IN  MARCH. 

Airily,  fairily,  floating  and  fluttering, 

Daffodils,  we  1  comes t  flowers  of  the  year  I 
Ye  come  when  the  hoarse  winds  of  March  are 
still  muttering 
Bleak    o'er   the   snow-fleckered    landscape 
drear. 

Deep,  deep  in  winter  sleep,  Nature  all  wearily 
Lay  for  long  months,  and  so  chill  was  her 
breath 
That  the  cold  of  it  crept  to  our  heavy  hearts 
drearily, 
Hushing  them,  crushing  them,  nigh  unto 
death  1 

Swing  out  your  golden  bells,  beautiful  daffo- 
dils! 
Swing  them  and  ring  them  among  your  green 
spires ! 
Ring  in  the  springtime !  ring  in  the  life  that 
thrills ! 
Wake  to  their  love-songs  the  wild  woodland 
choirs ! 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  pausing  and  listen- 
ing, 
Hears  in  his  heart  of  hearts  your  mystic 
chime ; 
Deep  in  his  soul  it  thrills,  while,  with  eyes 
glistening, 
Unto  your  music  his  heart  beats  time. 

Swing  out  your  golden   bells,  sweet  dainty 
daffodils ! 
Swing  them  and  ring  them,  and  ring  them 
again ! 
Now  is  spring-tide  with  us  — 
Come  to  abide  with  us, 
Lightening  and  brightening  o'er  valley  and 
plain. 

O'er  the  dark-shadowed  hills,  radiant  daffodils  ! 
Chase  the  dark  gloom  that  chills,  till  it  de- 
parts, 
Pealing  your  mystic  chime, 
Ring  in  the  glad  springtime, 
Life  to  all  nature,  and  joy  to  our  hearts ! 
Good  Words.       R.  MACAULAY  STEVENSON. 


"A  MEMORY  OF  MAY." 

Could  aught  arrest  the  rushing  wings  of  Time, 
Or  fix  his  shadow  on  the  dial's  face, 
This  were  the  day  supreme,  the  perfect  place 

Winandermere,  in  May's  eternal  prime. 

So  should  the  ash  her  emerald  never  yield, 
Her  fragrant  snows  the  hawthorn,  thrush 

and  lark 
Carol  all  day,  and  not  one  storm  cloud  dark 

Fright  the  soft  fleeces  from  heaven's  azure 
field. 


The  while  we  drank  imperishable  delight 
From  the  sun-smitten  vale,  the  lustrous  lake, 
The  imperial  purple  of  the  lofty  Fells ; 
And  breathed  his  verse,  who  from  the  wood- 
nymph  bright 
Won  every  secret  of  the  whispering  brake, 
•And  spoiled  the  Mountain  Spirit  of  all  his 
spells. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
Spectator. 


CHARLTON  THRUSHES. 

Hath  winter  fled  with  those  dull  rooks  yes- 
treen, 
Which  from  our  knolls  on  sooty  burdened 

wings 
Flapped  to  some  inland  wood  in  length'- 
ning  strings  ? 
This  morn  young  zephyrs  wake   earth's  sky 

pale  green, 
And  range  each  snowdrop-maiden  round  her 
queen, 
ThT  all-golden  crocus.     Darkling,  sweetly 

sings 
Xhe  thrush ;  'neath  cloudlets  grey  she  bliss- 
ful flings 
Her  echoed  notes,  and  rocking  high  is  seen. 
All  hail,  fair  spring !     Day  broadens  and  soft 
light 
Suffuses  blackest  elms  with  tender  shades 
Of  purple  ;  soon  —  too  soon  —  in  amber  di^ht 
Eve  gleams  afar;   then,  slow  withdrawing, 
fades ; 
But  thrushes  still,  their  wide  gaunt  boughs 

among, 
Round  Charlton's  oriels  pour  full  floods  of 
song. 
Academy.  M.  G.  WATKINS. 


A  MARCH  EVENING. 

The  boughs  are  black,  the  wind  is  cold. 
And  cold  and  black  the  fading  sky ; 

And  cold  and  ghostly,  fold  on  fold. 
Across  the  hills  the  vapors  lie. 

Sad  is  my  heart,  and  dim  mine  eye, 
With  thoughts  of  all  the  woes  that  were ; 

And  all  that  through  the  forward  year, 
Prophetic,  flit  like  phantoms  by. 

But,  in  the  cheerless  silence,  hark, 

Some  throstle's  vesper !  loud  and  clear, 
Beside  his  mate  I  hear  him  sing  j 

And  sudden  at  my  feet  I  mark 
A  daffodil  that  lights  the  dark  — 

Joy,  joy,  'tis  here,  the  spring,  the  spring  ! 

Longman's  Magazine.  GEORGE  MlLNER. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review* 
GEORGE  ELIOT.* 

This  sombre  book  reads  like  one  long 
illustration  of  a  passage  contained  in  Mr. 
Myers's  essay  on  George  Eliot. 

I  remember  [says  Mr  Myers]  how  at  Cam- 
bridge I  walked  with  her  once  in  the  Fellows' 
garden  of  Trinity,  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May, 
and  she,  stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont, 
and  taking  as  her  text  the  three  words  which 
have  been  used  so  often  as  the  inspiring  trum- 
pet-calls of  men,  the  words  God,  Immortality* 
£>uty9  pronounced,  with  terrible  earnestness, 
how  inconceivable  was  the first,  how  unbeliev- 
able was  the  second,  and  yet  how  peremptory 
and  absolute  the  third.  Never,  perhaps,  had 
sterner  accents  affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  im- 
personal and  unrecompensing  law.  I  listened, 
and  night  fell ;  her  grave  majestic  countenance 
turned  towards  me  like  a  Sibyl's  in  the  gloom  ; 
it  was  as  though  she  withdrew  from  my  grasp, 
one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise,  and  left 
me  the  third  scroll  only,  awful  with  inevitable 
fate. 

Even  to  the  touch  of  artificial  gloom 
artistically  pervading  this  last  sentence, 
the  biography  reads  like  an  elaborate 
illustration  of  Mr.  Myers's  reminiscence. 
Very  early  in  the  book  all  belief  in  reve- 
lation disappears,  the  faith  in  God  soon 
follows,  the  hope  of  immortality  vanishes 
almost  without  a  sign  that  it  is  gone;  but 
as  **  night  falls  "  there  is  more  and  more 
straining  to  enforce  the  theme  of  duty, 
and  more  and  more  emphatically  are  we 
assured,  in  vague  but  anxious  assevera- 
tions, that  it  is  what  we  suppose  Mr. 
Myers  means  to  convey  by  the  words 
"awful  with  inevitable  fate."  George 
Eliot  was  assuredly  a  law  unto  herself,  in 
a  sense  in  which  it  would  be  hardly  true 
to  say  the  same  of  any  sceptic  or  agnostic 
wbo  ever  lived.  She  ascribed  that  law  to 
no  higher  source  than  her  own  mind,  un- 
less, indeed,  she  regarded  the  antecedents 
which  had  resulted  in  her  own  existence 
as  in  some  vague  sense  higher  than  that 
existence ;  and  yet  she  attributed  to  that 
law  all  the  absoluteness  and  exactingness 
of  a  power  it  would  be  infamy  to  evade ; 
and  she  made  her  life  one  long  strain  to 

*  George  Eliot  s  Lift  as  rotated  in  kor  Letters  and 
her  Journals.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  her  Husband, 
J.  W.  Cross.  With  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
3  vols.    London :  William  Blackwood  &  Son. 


show  that  an  interior  conception  of  good 
may  be  even  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
God  —  not  perhaps  so  soothing,  not  so 
exciting,  possibly  even  justifying  a  deep 
tinge  of  melancholy,  but  in  her  opinion  all 
the  more  enduring,  all  the  more  inerad- 
icable, all  the  more  independent  of  the 
processes  of  personal  judgment.  ••  The 
highest  '  calling  and  election  *  is  to  do 
without  opium,  and  live  through  all  our 
pain  with  conscious,  clear  eyed  endur- 
ance," she  wrote  in  i860;  and  it  is  clear 
that  she  regarded  the  belief  in  revealed 
religion  and  in  God  as  nothing  but  opium- 
eating,  at  least  for  those  who,  like  herself, 
could  look  the  origin  of  religious  creeds 
in  the  face,  and  who  could  dare  to  pro- 
nounce these  creeds  an  illusion  of  our 
own  fostering,  if,  as  she  herself  held,  an 
illusion  they  really  are. 

To  me  the  character  and  works  of  this 
remarkable  woman  seem  one  of  the  most 
startling  of  the  moral  phenomena  of  our 
time;  and  I  opened  Mr.  Cross's  book 
with  the  strongest  hope  that  it  would 
throw  some  new  and  vivid  lights  on  the 
paradoxes  of  her  career.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent I  have  been  disappointed.  It  illus- 
trates her  temperament  in  many  ways, 
but  it  hardly  changes  in  a  single  feature 
the  estimate  of  her  mind  and  character 
which  her  books  and  life  had  previously 
suggested.  It  discloses,  I  think,  that 
there  was  much  more  of  straining  in  her 
ordinary  life  and  temperament  than  there 
was  in  her  genius  properly  so  called  — 
that  the  artificial  element  so  strong  in 
her,  was,  if  I  maybe  allowed  the  paradox, 
natural  to  her,  though  external  to  her 
genius ;  that  she  was  spontaneous  as  a 
novelist,  artificial  as  a  woman  and  a  poet ; 
that  strenuous  as  she  was,  her  strenuous- 
ness  was  too  self-conscious  to  reach  the 
point  of  positive  strength ;  and  that  what 
I  may  call  the  pedantically  scientific  vein 
in  her  was  not  in  any  way  contracted  from 
her  association  with  Mr.  Lewes,  but  was 
due  to  her  own  bias  or  the  circumstances 
of  her  education.  But  though  the  book 
supports  and  strengthens  these  inferences 
in  a  multitude  of  different  ways,  they  are 
none  of  them  entirely  new  to  the  student 
of  her  writings.  The  Life  and  correspon- 
dence verify  for  us  what  some  of  those 
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who  hardly  knew  George  Eliot  personally 
had  previously  conjectured,  that  the  rich- 
est part  of  her  was  almost  a  secret  from 
herself  —  quite  a  secret  till  she  had 
reached  middle  age  —  and  that  the  char- 
acter known  to  herself  and  to  the  circle  of 
her  intimates,  the  curiously  learned  wom- 
an, the  austere  sceptic,  the  considerately 
gentle  friend,  the  tenderly  devoted  part- 
ner, stood  to  her  really  great  genius  more 
in  the  external  relation  of  a  faithful  at- 
tendant than  in  the  relation  of  moral  sub- 
stance and  essence  to  the  attributes  and 
qualities  of  that  genius.  Still  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  Life  presents  is  impressive 
enough  —  the  spectacle  of  an  industriously 
regulated  career  cloven  in  two  by  a  sudden 
and  striking  breach  with  a  moral  law 
which  the  great  majority  of  men  hold  to 
be  of  the  very  essence  of  social  purity, 
and  yet  a  career  sustaining  itself  at  a  very 
high  and  uniform  level  of  ethical  principle 
after  that  breach  as  well  as  before  it,  and 
apparently  achieving  the  particular  object 
for  which  that  breach  with  the  command- 
ment was  made.  It  is  the  spectacle  too, 
of  a  woman  who  was  her  own  God,  not  in 
the  least  in  the  vulgar  and  injurious  sense 
of  that  phrase,  not  in  the  least  in  the 
sense  of  worshipping  her  own  nobility 
and  priding  herself  on  her  own  gifts,  but 
in  the  better  sense  that  the  law  of  duty 
which  she  regarded  as  imposed  upon  her 
by  nothing  more  elevated  than  the  hidden 
agencies  which  had  produced  her  own 
character,  was  really  a  religion  to  her,  and 
one  which  she  earnestly  strove  within  her 
own  self-imposed  limits  to  obey,  and  of  a 
woman  who  endeavored  with  all  her  might 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  these  senti- 
ments of  "  pity  and  fairness  "  which  she 
regarded  as  embracing  "  the  utmost  deli 
cacies  of  the  moral  life.'*  No  one  can 
read  the  Life  without  feeling  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  presentation  of  both  these 
paradoxes  —  the  paradox  of  a  woman  not 
only  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  but 
not  to  all  appearance  in  the  least  impul- 
sive, rather  singularly  painstaking  and 
deliberate  in  all  her  decisions,  calmly  ab- 
solving herself  from  a  moral  law  to  which 
she  seems  to  have  attached  what  we  must 
regard  as,  for  a  sceptic,  an  almost  inex- 
plicable sacredness,  and,  after  that  grave 


step  downwards,  not  apparently  deteriorat- 
ing or  slipping  any  lower,  but  giving  us 
picture  after  picture  of  the  most  impressive 
kind  to  illustrate  the  depth  of  meaning  in 
true  marriage,  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  ignoring  that  meaning;  and 
next  the  paradox  of  a  woman  who  held 
God  to  be  a  mere  human  ideal,  and  im- 
mortality to  be  a  dream,  painfully  enforc- 
ing in  every  way  open  to  her  the  duty  of  a 
disinterested  and  just  life,  and  preaching 
in  season  and  out  of  season  that  men  owe 
as  much  obedience  to  an  elevated  thought 
of  their  own  as  they  could  possibly  owe 
to  any  external  inspirer  of  that  thought, 
even  though  he  were  also  the  perfect  and 
concentrated  essence  of  it.  Even  in  an 
age  of  paradox,  such  a  spectacle  is  a 
paradox  greater  than  all  the  rest.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  Life  calculated  to, 
attenuate  it? 

In  the  first  place,  George  Eliot  was  sin- 
gularly incredulous  of  the  love  and  care  of 
others  for  herself.  The  most  prominent 
trait  which  Mr.  Cross  observes  in  her, 
and  which  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  Life 
throughout,  is  that  George  Eliot  "  showed 
from  her  earliest  years  the  trait  that  was 
most  marked  in  her  all  through  life  — 
namely,  the  absolute  need  of  some  one 
person  who  should  be  all  in  all  to  her,  and 
to  whom  she  should  be  all  in  all.  She 
had,"  Mr.  Cross  goes  on  to  say,  "a  pre- 
eminently exclusive  disposition."  More- 
over, she  not  only  needed  to  feel  and  to 
return  exclusive  devotion,  but  could  not 
endure  deficiency  in  the  external  evidence 
of  it.  "  My  affections  are  always  the 
warmest,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Bray,  "when 
my  friends  are  within  an  attainable  dis- 
tance. I  think  I  can  manage,"  she  adds 
jestingly,  "to  keep  respectably  warm  to 
you  for  three  weeks  without  seeing  you, 
but  I  cannot  promise  more,"  (vol.  i.,  p. 
146).  And,  laughingly  as  this  was  written, 
no  doubt  it  represented  some  feeling  of 
which  she  was  really  conscious.  In  an- 
other letter  to  the  same  friend  she  says : 
"  I  can't  help  losing  belief  that  people  love 
me  —  the  unbelief  is  in  my  nature,  and  no 
sort  of  fork  will  drive  it  finally  out "  (vol. 
i.,  p.  469).  And  again,  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Bray :  "  It  is  an  old  weakness  of  mine  to 
have  no  faith  in  an  affection  that  does  not 
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express  itself ;  and  when  friends  take  no 
notice  of  me  for  a  long  while,  I  generally 
settle  down  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
become  indifferent,  or  have  begun  to  dis- 
like me.  That  is  not  the  best  mental  con 
stitution ;  but  it  might  be  worse  —  for  I 
don't  feel  obliged  to  dislike  them  in  con- 
sequence "(vol.  i.,  p.  471).  In  other  words, 
even  in  her  relations  to  human  beings, 
George  Eliot  had  extraordinarily  little 
faith;  at  least,  as  regarded  the  perma- 
nence of  any  feeling  for  herself.  "  If  hu- 
man beings  would  but  believe  it,"  she 
writes,  "  they  do  me  most  good  by  saying 
to  me  the  kindest  things  truth  will  per- 
mit" (vol.  L,  p.  228).  And,  undoubtedly, 
her  self-distrust,  her  doubt  that  she  was 
of  any  real  importance  to  others,  was  so 
strong  that,  even  before  she  had  given  up 
her  faith  in  God,  she  describes  her  most 
painful  state  of  feeling  as  that  in  which 
she  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  dwindling 
"to  a  point,"  and  finding  herself  only  a 
miserable  " agglomeration  of  atoms;"  a 
poor  "  tentative  effort  of  the  Natur-Prin- 
cip  to  mould  a  personality  "  (vol  i.,  p.  189). 
It  was  this  deep  self-distrust,  perhaps, 
which  made  her  so  anxious  to  be  "  petted," 
as  she  calls  it ;  and  since,  of  course,  she 
must  do  as  she  would  be  done  by,  to 
"  pet "  others.  Thus  she  tells  her  sisters- 
in-law,  as  the  phrase  which  best  expresses 
ber  tenderness  for  them,  to  consider  them- 
selves "spiritually  petted."  Again  she 
declares  that  after  Mr.  Lewes's  death,  she 
had  been  "  conscious  of  a  certain  drying 
up  of  tenderness,"  which  was  all  restored 
to  her  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Cross. 
Hence,  I  read  George  Eliot's  nature  as 
one  which,  while  intellectually  even  un- 
duly self-reliant,  was  very  diffident  as  to 
the  love  felt  for  her  by  others ;  not  from 
humility,  —  for  though  she  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  without  vanity,  there  is  no 
indication  of  humility,  though  of  diffidence 
as  to  her  power  of  inspiring  love  there  is 
much,  —  but  from  deep-rooted  hopeless- 
ness, and,  what  may  have  had  the  same 
origin,  sheer  incredulity  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  of  which  she  had  no  plain 
evidence.  If  the  blessing  on  those  "  who 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed," 
were  the  only  beatitude  touching  the  se- 
crets of  the  soul  which  Christ  pronounced, 


most  assuredly  George  Eliot  would  be  one 
of  the  last  to  come  within  the  wide  range 
of  his  promises.  Doubtless  it  was  not  so. 
There  were  some  of  her  characteristics 
which  were  in  the  deepest  sense  Chris- 
tian ;  but  by  this  powerlessness  to  believe 
that  of  which  she  had  no  immediate  evi- 
dence before  her,  whether  in  things  human 
or  things  divine,  George  Eliot  was  excep- 
tionally distinguished.  The  "substance 
of  things  hoped  for"  was  to  her  no  sub- 
stance at  all ;  she  had  no  buoyancy  in  her 
nature.  "The  evidence  of  things  un- 
seen" was  a  shadow — as  to  the  various 
possible  causes  of  which  she  could  specu- 
late at  large  with  little  confidence  and  no 
satisfactory  result.  I  attribute  to  this 
chronic  feebleness  of  hope,  and  inability 
to  take  a  strong  grasp  even  of  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  past  moral  experience,  a  great 
deal  of  the  ease  with  which  George  Eliot 
surrendered  herself  to  any  personal  influ- 
ence which  could  make  an  impression  on 
her  keen  intellect,  and  the  readiness  — 
the  precipitation  I  may  almost  say  —  with 
which  she  evacuated  every  stronghold  of 
faith  as  soon  as  she  saw  it  seriously  at- 
tacked. 

For  nothing  strikes  me  more  in  this  bi- 
ography than  the  absence  of  the  least  trace 
of  struggle  against  the  conclusions  of  the 
various  rationalistic  schools  through  which 
George  Eliot's  mind  passed.  We  are  told 
that  on  November  2,  1841,  she  called  upon 
Mr.  Charles  Bray,  the  well-known  Coven- 
try ribbon  manufacturer,  —  whose  crude, 
rationalistic  necessitarianism  was  so  thor- 
oughly meat  and  drink  to  him,  that  it  not 
only  glorified  life,  but  reconciled  him  to  a 
confident  expectation  of  annihilation, — 
to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Christianity. 
Within  eleven  days  from  that  time,  she 
writes  to  her  friend  Miss  Lewis:  "My 
whole  soul  has  been  engrossed  in  the 
most  interesting  of  all  inquiries  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  to  what  results  my 
thoughts  may  lead  I  know  not;  possibly 
to  one  that  will  startle  you  ; "  and  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  she  had  all  but  made 
up  her  mind  within  those  eleven  days  to 
renounce  Christianity;  for  she  thinks  it 
necessary  to  warn  Miss  Lewis  that  a 
change  may  take  place  in  her,  which  might 
possibly  render  Miss  Lewis  —  who  was  at 
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that  time,  as  Miss  Evans  had  been  a  few 
days  previously,  an  Evangelical  Christian 
—  unwilling  to  spend  her  Christmas  holi- 
days with  her,  as  had  been  previously 
settled;  and  so  rapidly  is  the  ultimate  de- 
cision taken,  that  early  in  December  Mary 
Ann  Evans  announced  to  her  father  her 
inability  to  continue  to  go  to  church,  and 
incurred  his  deep  displeasure  thereby. 
Indeed  this  resolution  caused  a  temporary 
separation  between  father  and  daughter, 
as  well  as  some  alienation  of  feeling. 
This  sudden  change  was  produced  by- 
reading  Mr.  Hennell's  "  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Origin  of  Christianity."  Mr.  Hen- 
nell's book  contains  the  usual  arguments, 
thoughtfully  put,  for  regarding  Christ's 
teaching  as  just  such  a  product  of  the  age 
as  a  man  of  religious  genius  and  noble 
character  might  have  Been  expected  to 
put  forth,  and  for  rejecting  altogether  all 
that  is  generally  deemed  to  be  supernat- 
ural in  Christ's  life;  but  to  me  the  re- 
markable point  is  that  George  Eliot  felt 
herself  relieved  of  a  burden  rather  than 
robbed  of  a  great  spiritual  mainstay,  by 
the  change.  Not  only  is  there  for  her  no 
deep  paradox  in  supposing  that  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ  are  purely  human 
phenomena,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Hennell  carried  her  even  more  completely 
with  him  in  the  superficial  characteristics 
of  his  book  than  in  the  more  serious  ar- 
guments.    She  writes  some  years  later :  — 

Mr.  Hennell  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
of  men,  that  he  has  done  such  a  life's  work. 
I  am  sure  if  I  had  written  such  a  book  I  should 
be  invulnerable  to  all  the  arrows  of  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses.  I  should  say,  "  None  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,"  seeing  that  I  have  delivered  such 
a  message  of  God  unto  men.  The  book  is  full 
of  wit  to  me.  It  gives  me  that  exquisite  kind  of 
laughter  which  comes  from  the  gratification  of 
the  reasoning  faculties.1*  For  instance  :  ••  If 
some  of  those  who  were  actually  at  the  moun- 
tain doubted  whether  they  saw  Jesus  or  not, 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  he  was  to 
be  seen  at  all  there,  especially  as  the  words 
attributed  to  him  do  not  seem  at  all  likely  to 
have  been  used,  from  the  disciples  paying  no 
attention  to  them."  "The  disciples  consid- 
ered her  (Mary  Magdalene's)  words  idle  tales 
and  believed  them  not  "  We  have  thus  their 
examples  for  considering  her  testimony  alone 
as  insufficient  and  for  seeking  further  evidence. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  165.) 

That  passage  seems  to  me  to  show  the 
remarkable  limitation,  not  the  power,  of 
George  Eliot's  mind.  At  the  time  this 
letter  was   written,  indeed,  she   put  the 

•  The  italics  are  mine,  not  George  Eliot's. 


merit  of  Mr.  HennelPs  book  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  "  message  of  God  to  men." 
But  within  a  few  years  more  she  was 
translating  Feuerbach,  and  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  fancied  messages  of  God  to 
men  are  all  of  them  really  messages  only 
from  men  to  men ;  and  yet  she  seems  to 
have  attached  much  the  same  value  to  the 
great  thesis  of  Feuerbach,  —  that  God  is 
like  the  Brocken  shadow,  which  merely 
reflects  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  gestures  of 
man,  —  which  she  had  previously  attached 
to  Mr.  Hennell's  testimony  when  she  de- 
scribed it  as  a  message  from  God.  In- 
deed, "the  exquisite  kind  of  laughter 
which  comes  from  the  gratification  of  the 
reasoning  faculties "  influenced  George 
Eliot's  judgment  far  too  much.  She 
never  wrote  directly  on  the  great  subjects 
on  which  she  had  translated  so  much  from 
the  German,  but  you  can  see  in  all  that 
she  says  indirectly  on  these  subjects  that 
irony,  of  the  kind  which  she  quotes  from 
Mr.  Hennell,  was  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments that  had  undermined  her  faith.  Yet 
a  mind  of  any  capacity  can  use  irony,  and 
use  it  effectively,  against  almost  any  con- 
victions or  any  doubts;  so  that  irony,  as 
such,  should,  I  think,  weigh  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  scales  of  a  wise  judgment.  It 
seems  to  me,  for  instance,  that  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  first  evangelist  tells 
us  that  when  the  risen  Christ  met  his 
eleven  apostles  in  Galilee  ••  they  wor- 
shipped him,  but  some  doubted,"  though 
it  would  have  justified  Mr.  Hennell's  sar- 
casm if  that  bad  been  the  end  of  the 
Christian  story,  throws  a  very  different 
light  upon  the  actual  issue.  If  we  know 
any  historical  fact  in  this  world,  we  know 
that  this  frankly  confessed  doubt  of  the 
apostles  was  extinguished  in  the  most 
fervent  and  practical  conviction  —  a  con- 
viction absorbing  the  whole  existence  of 
lives  of  labor  and  pain,  —  and  therefore  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  us  to  know  that  the  doubt  had 
been  felt,  and  had  been  openly  declared, 
that  both  in  the  first  Gospel  and  in  the 
fourth  the  existence  of  this  doubt,  even 
after  the  day  of  resurrection,  had  been 
plainly  avowed.  A  fanatical  conviction  is 
not  one  which  surmounts  doubt,  but  one 
which  is  from  the  first  incapable  of  doubt. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  broadest  point  of  view,  the  evi- 
dence that  doubt  once  existed,  is  at  least 
as  important  for  the  purposes  of  an  his- 
torical estimate,  as  the  still  more  unequiv- 
ocal evidence  that  doubt  soon  ceased  to 
exist.  A  reasonable  man's  faith  in  Christ 
now  does  not  depend  on  the  exact  kind  or 
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amount  of  evidence  by  which  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  resurrection  were  convinced 
of  its  truth,  but  on  the  broad  fact  that 
though  these  witnesses  had  once  given 
up  all  for  lost,  and  though  they  had  been 
bard  of  belief,  even  after  they  had  begun 
to  hope  again,  those  who  had  everything 
to  lose  if  the  resurrection  were  a  dream, 
and  everything  to  gain  if  it  were  a  fact, 
were  actually  so  profoundly  persuaded  of 
their  master's  resurrection  that  they  spent 
tbeir  lives,  and  often  came  to  their  deaths, 
is  publishing  the  truth,  and  in  building  up 
the  Church  founded  on  that  truth.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  therefore  that  the 
sensitiveness  which  George  Eliot  dis- 
played in  this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  the  power  of  a  rather  minute  and  petty 
irony,  showed  that  her  intellectual  keen- 
ness was  far  in  advance  of  her  intellectual 
grasp  and  strength. 

Now  one  sees  easily  how  George  Eliot 
came  to  use  irony  so  freely  and  confidently, 
and  to  regard  Christian  convictions,  of 
which  she  found  it  so  easy  to  make  light, 
as  intrinsically  valueless.  She  had  a  great 
dramatic  power  of  interpreting  vividly  the 
petty  motives  of  mankind,  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  use  this  dramatic  power 
freely,  and  not  to  be  shaken  as  to  the 
depth  of  a  great  many  apparently  solemn 
convictions.  She  delighted  to  observe 
bow  people  with  a  meagre  lot,  and  no  influ- 
ence of  any  importance  in  this  world, 
reconciled  themselves  to  tbeir  obscurity 
by  embracing  some  peculiar  faith  which 
enabled  them  to  feel  themselves  "in  se- 
cure alliance  with  the  unseen  but  su- 
preme "  power.  She  liked  to  discern  in 
prosperous  people  a  preference  for  ••  such 
a  view  of  this  world  and  the  next  as  would 
preserve  the  existing  arrangements  of 
English  society  quite  unshaken,  keeping 
down  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  discontent  of  the  poor."  She  liked  to 
observe  how  "when  the  Black  Benedic- 
tines ceased  to  pray  and  chaunt"  in  a 
particular  church  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation* and  "when  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  Gregory  were  expelled,  the  De- 
barrys,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  came  next 
to  Providence,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
saints."  And  to  a  mind  loving  such  bits 
of  dramatic  insight  as  this,  it  is  evident 
how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  regard 
creeds,  if  once  her  faith  had  been  greatly 
shaken,  as  representing  anything  but  the 
various  aspects  of  human  desire,  some  of 
them  no  doubt  charitable  and  noble,  but 
some  of  them  vulgar  and  selfish  desires, 
and  all  of  them  of  human  origin.  To  a 
mind  alert  as  hers  the  very  fact  that  she 


saw  clearly  how  much  of  irrelevant  or 
even  unworthy  motive  is  mingled  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  most  sacred  and  momentous 
beliefs,  —  and  this  she  did  see,  —  must 
have  disposed  her  to  accept  the  key  to 
religious  belief  which  Feuerbach  offered 
her,  —  the  explanation  which  traces  it 
back  simply  to  human  desire  or  need.  I 
feel  no  doubt  that  to  a  dramatic  genius 
like  hers  this  explanation  must  have 
seemed  far  more  adequate  and  satisfactory 
than  it  really  is.  Feuerbach's  book  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  history  of  religious 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  history  of  human 
fears,  wishes,  and  hopes  asserting  their 
own  fulfilment,  declaring  dogmatically 
their  own  realization.  And  at  this  solu- 
tion George  Eliot,  who  had  already  re- 
solved the  most  authoritative  of  all  the 
professed  revelations  of  God  into  a  myth, 
eagerly  grasped,  as  resolving  the  deepest 
religious  problem  of  all  on  the  same  lines 
with  Strauss's  solution  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  origin  of  Christianity. 
Feuerbach's  is  indeed  an  ironic  explana- 
tion of  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  it 
was  as  an  ironic  explanation  of  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  that  George  Eliot,  as 
1  interpret  her,  so  eagerly  embraced  it. 
Possibly  she  would  not  herself  have  called 
it  ironic.  She  would  have  said  that, 
though  this  solution  of  the  objective  truth 
of  religious  creeds  discards  God,  it  leaves 
the  nobler  orders  of  human  feeling  and 
motive,  which  had  been  falsely  attributed 
to  an  external  being,  as  much  superior  to 
the  ignobler  orders  of  human  feeling  and 
motive  as  any  divine  law  or  revelation 
could  have  made  them,  and  in  so  speaking 
she  would  have  been  perfectly  serious. 
None  the  less,  this  explanation  of  religion 
—  this  bold  assertion  that  man's  tem- 
porary and  evanescent  feelings  have  been 
the  true  origin  of  the  supposed  eternity 
and  immutability  of  the  divine  character 
and  volitions  —  is  unquestionably  an  ironic 
explanation,  which  makes  the  most  mo- 
mentous factor  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  consist  in  a  grand  procession  of  pure 
illusions;  and,  unless  I  greatly  misread 
both  George  Eliot's  works  and  her  letters, 
it  is  the  ironic  aspect  of  this  solution 
which  constituted  for  her  one  of  its  chief 
fascinations,  if  not  absolutely  its  greatest 
charm.  No  one  can  study  her  carefully 
without  seeing  how  deeply  ingrained  in 
her  is  the  belief  that  you  must  make  men 
feel  small,  before  you  can  make  them 
modest  enough  to  attempt  only  what  they 
have  some  chance  of  achieving.  To  this 
end  sbe  uses  irony  in  season  and  out  of 
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season,  with  good  taste  and  bad  taste,  on 
small  subjects  and  great  subjects  —  her 
real  belief  evidently  being  that  pure  reli- 
gion is  pure  idealism,  and  that  every 
attempt  to  represent  ideals  as  actually 
existing  in  any  world,  has  led  to  the  blun- 
ders and  follies  which  make  men  rely- 
solely  on  another  world  for  help  which 
they  ought  to  find,  and  would  otherwise 
find,  for  themselves.  Thus  she  says  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bray,  written  in  1853,  about 
the  time  of  her  Feuerbach  studies,  **  I  be- 
gin to  feel  other  people's  wants  and  sor- 
rows a  little  more  than  I  used  to  do/'  and 
then  she  explains  why;  the  reason  is  that, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  existence  which  is 
not  more  or  less  mingled  with  want  and 
sorrow,  if  we  don't  help  each  other,  there 
is  no  help  at  all  to  be  found.  For  she 
goes  on :  "  Heaven  help  us,  said  the  old 
religion  ;  the  new  one,  from  its  very  lack 
of  that  faith*  will  teach  us  all  the  more 
to  help  one  another  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  302).  And 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Sara  Hennell  she  re- 
iterates the  same  conviction  :  "  I  wish  less 
•  of  our  piety  were  spent  in  imagining  per- 
fect goodness,  and  more  given  to  real 
/wperfect  goodness  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  392).  And 
again,  still  more  emphatically:  "My 
books  have  for  their  main  bearing  a  con- 
clusion .  .  .  without  which  I  could  not 
have  cared  to  write  any  representation  of 
human  life  —  namely,  that  the  fellowship 
between  man  and  man,  which  has  been 
the  principle  of  development,  social  and 
moral,  is  not  dependent  on  conceptions  of 
what  is  not  man;  and  that  the  idea  of 
God,  as  far  as  it  has  been  a  high  spiritual 
influence,  is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness  en- 
tirely human  {i.e.,  an  exaltation  of  the  hu- 
man)" (vol.  Hi.,  p.  245).  In  other  words, 
George  Eliot  held  that  ideals  affect  us 
only  so  far  as  they  persuade  us  to  adopt 
them  into  our  own  principles  of  conduct, 
that  the  fear  of  God  is  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous, that  the  trust  in  his  doing  for  us  what 
we  cannot  do  for  ourselves  is  vain,  and 
makes  the  heart  sick  by  hope  deferred ; 
and  that  all  which  is  operative  in  faith  is 
the  attractiveness  which  makes  us  embody 
•our  own  ideal  in  our  own  thoughts  and 
actions.  And  I  think  that,  as  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  a  great  deal  of  her  per- 
sistent effort  to  make  men  feel  the  poverty 
•of  their  own  lives,  was  due  to  the  belief 
that  thereby  she  would  render  them  more 
disposed  to  aim  at  what  was  within  their 
reach,  and  more  likely  to  secure  what 
they  aimed  at.  By  exposing,  as  she  be- 
lieved, the  illusory  ambitiousness  of  hu- 

♦  The  italics  are  mine,  not  George  Eliot's. 


man  creeds,  she  thought  to  concentrate 
men's  attention  on  the  little  they  could 
really  do  to  embody  in  their  own  lives 
the  conceptions  of  righteousness  which 
religious  people  had  so  often  contented 
themselves  with  glorifying  in  God  without 
any  attempt  to  transfer  them  to  their  own 
conduct. 

But  then,  how  did  this  humanized  view 
of  religion  affect  George  Eliot  herself? 
I  think  the  Life  gives  ample  evidence  that 
it  affected  her  gravely,  and  very  far  indeed 
from  happily.  It  is  impossible  to  hold 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  judge  of  human 
conduct  outside  man,  without  a  doubly 
mischievous  effect  resulting  to  all  proud, 
self-reliant,  but  otherwise  noble  natures. 
First,  there  is  a  readiness  to  absolve  your- 
self more  easily  from  any  self-accusation 
of  moral  declension  on  great  occasions; 
for  where  you  hold  that  there  is  no  spirit- 
ual judge  by  whom  your  own  absolution 
of  yourself  will  be  revised,  you  run  a  great 
risk  of  mistaking  a  final  resolve  tor  a  final 
conviction.  Next  there  is  a  tendency  to 
be  always  holding  yourself  in  hand,  so  as 
to  fall  into  an  artificially  painstaking  and 
self-conscious  groove  of  life;  for  if  you 
believe  that,  when  you  do  not  spur  your- 
self on  to  due  effort,  there  is  no  other 
power  in  creation  which  can  be  relied  on 
to  spur  you  on  from  within,  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  apply  the  spur,  if  there  is  any 
nobility  in  you,  too  frequently  and  too  en- 
ergetically. I  know  it  will  be  said  that 
these  objections  answer  each  other ;  that 
it  is  self-contradictory  first  to  look  for 
too  easy  a  sentence  of  self-absolution  in 
relation  to  conduct  which,  if  you  believed 
in  an  external  spiritual  judge,  you  would 
probably  condemn,  —  and  then  to  assert 
that  the  same  absence  of  belief  in  an  ex- 
ternal judge  wiil  make  you  too  scrupulous 
and  even  fastidious  a  critic  of  your  own 
actions.  Nevertheless,  to  any  one  who 
knows  human  nature,  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  justified  by  experience  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  this  double  mischief ;  and 
I  think  I  seethe  clear  evidence  of  both  in 
George  Eliot's  life.  She  certainly  took 
the  moral  law  into  her  own  hands  with 
very  unhappy  results  in  forming  what  is 
euphemistically  called  her  "union"  with 
Mr.  Lewes;  and  warmly  as  she  protests 
against  any  imputation  that  she  secretly 
condemned  herself  for  that  step,  or  ever 
repented  it,  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  on  the 
whole,  she  intended  her  work  as  an  au- 
thoress to  be  expiatory  of,  or  at  least  to 
do  all  that  was  possible  to  counterbalance, 
the  effect  of  her  own  example.  She  al- 
most says  as  much  in  her  letter  to  Miss 
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Hennell,  in  which  she  promises  herself 
that  "  if  1  live  five  years  longer,  the  posi- 
tive result  of  my  existence  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  goodness  will  outweigh  the  small 
negative  good  that  would  have  consisted 
in  my  not  doing  anything  to  shock  others  " 
(vol.  iM  p.  461).  And  though  she  adds 
immediately,  "  I  can  conceive  no  conse- 
quences I  hat  can  make  me  repent  the 
past/'  she  has  already  admitted  that  the 
example  of  her  life  would  need  "outweigh- 
ing "  by  the  influence  of  her  books.  Nor 
did  she  remember,  apparently,  that  the 
higher  the  estimate  formed  of  her  books, 
and  the  higher  their  moral  tone,  the  more 
weighty  would  be  the  personal  authority 
of  the  woman  who  had  written  such  books, 
and  the  more  effective,  therefore,  would  be 
the  shield  which  her  example  would  cast 
over  those  who  guided  themselves  by  her 
practice  rather  than  by  the  moral  drift  of 
her  fictions.  But  even  in  the  very  re- 
markable letters  in  which  George  Eliot 
defends  herself  to  Mrs.  Bray  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Taylor  for  what  she  has  done,  she 
explicitly  rests  her  defence  on  grounds 
which  practically  condemn  her  conduct. 
"  Light  and  easily  broken  ties,"  she  writes 
to  Mrs.  Bray,  "are  what  I  neither  desire 
theoretically,  nor  could  live  for  practi- 
cally ;  we  are  working  hard  to  provide  for 
others  better  than  we  provide  for  our- 
selves, and  to  fulfil  every  responsibility 
that  lies  upon  us"  (vol.  i.,  pp.  327-8). 
And  to  Mrs.  Peter  Taylor  she  writes,  in 
1861 :  "  For  the  last  six  vears  I  have 
ceased  to  be  'Miss  Evans'  for  any  one 
who  has  personal  relations  with  me,  hav- 
ing held  myself  under  all  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  married  woman  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  294). 
Probably  there  is  not  one  woman  of  the 
smallest  nobility  of  character  —  unless  it 
were  Georges  Sand  —  who  ever  entered 
into  such  relations  as  George  Eliot's  with 
Mr.  Lewes,  who  would  not  have  echoed 
George  Eliot's  words,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  eventually  in  the  power  of  such 
women,  as  it  actually  proved  to  be  in 
George  Eliot's,  to  carry  out  her  intention 
without  the  help  of  any  legal  tie.  But  the 
woman  who  sets  the  example  of  dispens- 
ing with  that  tie  in  her  own  case,  sets  the 
example  of  entering  upon  relations  which 
no  good  intentions  on  either  side,  nor 
even  mere  good  intentions  on  both,  can 
secure  by  giving  to  these  relations  the  se- 
riousness and  permanence  which  George 
Eliot  so  justly  valued.  And  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  she  valued  even 
seriousness  and  permanence  enough,  for 
in  the  letter  which  she  wrote  concerning 
Miss  Brontes  "  Jane  Eyre,"  a  letter  writ- 


ten in  1848,  years  before  her  own  deplor- 
able course  was  taken,  she  assails  Miss 
Brontg's  heroine,  as  we  understand  it,  for 
thinking  it  a  needful  sacrifice  to  abandon 
a  man  who  could  not  marry  her  only  be- 
cause his  wife  was  living  and  a  lunatic. 
"All  self-sacrifice,"  she  says,  "is  good, 
but  one  would  like  it  to  be  in  a  somewhat 
nobler  cause  than  that  of  a  diabolical 
law  which  chains  a  man  soul  and  body 
to  a  putrefying  carcase"  (vol.  i.,  p.  191). 
For  putrefying  carcase,  read  here  an  in- 
sane wife.  There  is  clearly  not  the  high- 
est "seriousness  or  permanence"  about 
George  Eliot's  view  of  a  relation  which, 
in  her  opinion,  ought  to  be  dissolved  by 
such  a  calamity  as  alienation  of  mind  su- 
pervening on  either  side.  The  "serious- 
ness and  permanence "  which  George 
Eliot  claimed  for  the  relation  of  marriage, 
and  which  she  thought  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  moral  equivalent  of  mar- 
riage even  where  no  legal  tie  was  possible, 
were  certainly  not  very  profound,  if  she 
held  a  law  to  be  "diabolical "  which  does 
not  dissolve  the  relation  whenever  the 
greatest  of  earthly  calamities  falls  upon 
either  of  the  parties.  And  it  is  still 
clearer  that  such  "seriousness  and  per- 
manence "  would  soon  become  a  dream,  if 
good  men  and  women  thought  themselves 
at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  example. 
And  so  I  verily  believe  she  herself  felt, 
even  if  she  did  not  consciously  think  so, 
for  I  look  upon  most  of  her  novels  as 
written  in  great  measure  to  impress  on 
others  the  depth  and  significance  of  a  tie, 
the  sacredness  of  which  her  own  example 
will  do  much  to  undermine.  Moreover,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether,  if  George  Eliot 
had  continued  to  believe  in  the  spiritual 
Judge  of  all  men,  she  would  have  found  it 
so  easy  to  absolve  herself  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  moral  law  of  marriage  as 
she  did  find  it.  To  a  very  proud  and  self- 
reliant  intellect  like  hers  it  must  certainly 
be  easier  to  take  a  final  resolve  which 
sets  social  traditions  at  defiance,  if  it  dis- 
believes in  any  true  spiritual  censorship, 
than  it  can  be  when  it  regards  its  own 
decisions  as  liable  to  be  scrutinized  and 
reversed  by  a  perfect  and  omniscient 
Judge.  The  mere  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  court  of  moral  appeal  is  a  great  secu- 
rity from  care  and  humility  in  most  na- 
tures. 

Now  of  care  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare  in  George  Eliot.  She  is  nothing  if 
not  careful,  and  nothing  if  not  anxious  to 
increase  the  store  of  pity  and  fairness  in 
human  life.  But  of  humility,  which  seems 
to   me  so  essential   to  the  moral  life  of 
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such  "beings  as  we  are,"  there  is  a  re- 
markable deficiency  in  her  judgments.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  she  was  proud  — 
though  all  who  knew  her  seem  to  speak  of 
her  as  "  proud  and  sensitive  "  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  her  own  —  but  that  her  "  fas- 
tidious, yet  hungry  ambition  "  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
125),  as  she  herself  described  the  side  of 
her  nature  which  caused  her  a  perpetual 
melancholy,  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  all 
those  multitudinous  doubts  of  which  intel- 
lectual criticisms  and  intellectual  subtle- 
ties are  the  source.  She  was  reproached 
once  by  a  friend  at  Geneva  with  having 
"more  intellect  than  morale"  and  says 
that  the  remark  was  "  more  true  than 
agreeable"  (vol.  i.,  p.  223).  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  was  true. 
It  was  certainly  not  true  at  all,  if  it  meant 
that  she  had  mor  sympathy  with  intel- 
lectual people  than  she  had  with  moral 
enthusiasts.  But  it  is  true  that  her  ambi- 
tion always  took  an  intellectual  form,  that 
she  despised  the  moral  judgments  of 
those  who  were  not  intellectual,  and  never 
showed  a  trace  of  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  principle,  that "  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world  and 
things  which  are  despised  hath  God  chos- 
en ;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are."  George  Eliot 
had  absolutely  none  of  this  feeling;  she 
was  always  aiming  at  being  even  more 
intellectual  than  she  really  was,  and  this 
gives  the  touch  of  pedantry  to  her  writ- 
ings, and  the  large  vein  of  pedantry  to  her 
letters.  "  It  would  really  have  been  a  pity 
to  stay  at  Plongeon,"  she  writes  from 
Geneva,  though  all  the  people  at  Plon- 
geon had  been  most  kind  and  attentive  to 
her,  "out  of  reach  of  everything  and  with 
people  so  little  worth  talking  to;  "and 
that  was  always  her  attitude  towards  non- 
intellectual  people.  This  is  indeed  the 
one  flaw  in  her  intellect,  that  she  values 
every  indication  of  intellect  too  highly, 
and  so  is  often  grandiose  when  she  might 
have  been  great.  She  loves  to  write  of 
"schematic  forms,"  of  a  "terrene  des- 
tiny," of  "  centripetal  "  and  "  centrifugal  " 
forces  that  would  carry  her  to  or  from  her 
friends,  the  Brays ;  she  is  pleased  with 
herself  for  suggesting  that  man  is  "an 
epizoon  making  his  abode  in  the  skin  of 
the  planetary  organism,"  where  Cobbett 
would  have  called  him  a  tick  or  a  harvest- 
bug;  and  she  even  describes  her  marriage 
as  "something  like  a  miracle-legend," 
though  it  certainly  requires  a  good  deal  of 


intellectual  grandiosity  to  detect  the  re- 
semblance. Unquestionably,  the  one  de- 
fect of  her  intellect  was  her  utter  inability 
to  see  that  simplicity,  not  strain,  is  the 
token  of  true  mastery.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  she  really  thought  the  elaborate 
theories  by  which  Strauss  and  Feuerbach 
attempted  to  replace  the  supposition  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  theism 
by  certain  purely  subjective  illusions, 
more,  not  less,  likely  to  be  true  for  their 
elaboration  and  far-fetchedness  and  sur- 
prising ingenuity.  With  her  wonderful 
dramatic  power  she  could  be  simple 
enough  when  she  had  a  simple  character 
to  interpret.  Her  children  are  admirably 
drawn,  though  she  is  not  very  fond  of 
drawing  them.  But  when  she  writes 
about  children  in  her  own  person,  how 
stiff  and  unnatural  she  is !  Mr.  John 
Morley,  whose  estimate  of  George  Eliot 
seems  to  me  in  general  a  very  accurate 
one,  has  quoted  as  the  best  specimen  of 
her  letters,  one  written  (vol.  iii.,  p.  323)  to 
cancel  an  invitation  to  the  children  of  her 
friend,  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  to  spend  Christ- 
mas day  with  them;  and  it  seems  to  me 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  artifi- 
ciality of  that  letter's  pleasantry.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  elaborately  playful  letters 
which  it  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  read, 
—  a  mosaic  of  genuine  tenderness  for 
children  and  intellectual  contempt  for 
their  credulous  attitude  of  mind. 

But  it  was  this  ardent  belief  in  intellec- 
tuality, this  complete  failure  to  regard 
humility  as  in  any  sense  whatever  a  true 
guide  to  truth,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
greatly  increased  that  moral  tension  so 
vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Myers, 
as  he  listened  to  her  remark  that  the  less 
you  believe  in  God,  the  more  peremptory 
becomes  the  personal  authority  of  duty. 
Now  I  quite  admit  that  this  conception  of 
an  ideal  to  which  George  Eliot  felt  herself 
absolutely  bound  to  approximate  as 
closely  as  she  could,  and  to  which  she 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  but  herself 
could  urge  her,  pervades  her  whole  corre- 
spondence. But  I  think  that,  eager  as 
her  devotion  to  the  ideal  is,  it  constrained, 
even  if  it  stimulated,  the  moral  fibre  of  her 
character.  Undoubtedly,  as  I  have  said 
before,  George  Eliot  was  in  the  highest 
sense  her  own  God,  not  the  object  of  her 
own  worship,  but  her  own  moral  Provi- 
dence, her  own  conscience,  her  own  law- 
giver, her  own  judge,  her  own  Saviour. 
This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  what  makes  the 
sense  of  strain  in  her  life  grow  greater 
towards  the  close.  There  never  was  much 
spontaneousoess  in   her,  but  what  there 
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was  at  first  grows  rapidly  less  and  less. 
She  tried  to  do  for  herself  all  that  reli- 
gious people  rightly  leave  to  God,  as  well 
as  all  that  religious  people  rightly  do  for 
themselves.  Of  course,  George  Eliot 
thought  this  the  great  advantage  of  her 
scepticism.  1 1  secured  her,  she  held,  from 
expending  piety  on  "imaginary  perfec- 
tion," and  required  her  to  spend  it  on 
**real  imperfection."  But  whatever  her 
own  view  of  this  economy  of  force  may 
have  been,  I  think  it  plain  that  her  genu- 
ine anxiety  to  be  a  law  to  herself,  though 
it  broke  down  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
usually  made  her  painfully  eager  to  as- 
sume the  right  moral  posture,  and  to  as- 
sume it  with  emphasis.  A  human  being 
of  strong  ethical  convictions,  who  thinks 
that  God  is  to  be  replaced  by  his  own 
moral  thoughtfulness,  must  be  always  ex- 
erting himself  to  be  more  and  more  mor- 
ally thoughtful,  and  must  injure  himself 
by  giving  to  his  moral  thoughtfulness  a 
highly  artificial  character,  and  that  seems 
to  me  exactly  George  Eliot's  case.  "I 
am  better  now,"  she  writes  in  1852  to 
Mrs.  Bray;  "have  rid  myself  of  all  dis- 
tasteful work,  and  am  trying  to  love  the 
florious  destination  of  humanity,  looking 
efore  and  after."  What  can  be  worse 
for  any  mind  than  "trying  to  love  the 
glorious  destination  of  humanity,  looking 
before  and  after"?  and  this,  though 
George  Eliot,  of  course,  confessed  to  her- 
self, that  in  the  absence  of  any  faith  in 
God,  she  could  only  judge  by  the  most 
doubtful  criteria  what  that  destination 
was  likely  to  be.  For  my  part,  I  wonder 
that  she  did  not  feel  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter for  that  Quixotic  endeavor  to  love  the 
ambiguous  destiny  of  a  fatherless  race. 
Again,  in  1870  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Lytton  (now  Lady  Lytton) :  "  I  try  to  de- 
light in  the  sunshine  that  will  be,  when  I 
shall  never  see  it  any  more,  and  I  think  it 
is  possible  for  this  sort  of  impersonal  life 
to  attain  great  intensity  —  possible  for  us 
to  gain  much  more  independence  than  is 
usually  believed  of  the  small  bundle  of 
facts  that  make  our  own  personality." 
Can  any  one  conceive  a  more  artificial 
strain  than  an  endeavor  to  delight  in  "  the 
sunshine  that  will  be  "  after  we  are  dead  ? 
That  seems  to  me  a  vain  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  the  void  with  which  George 
Eliot  has  in  imagination  replaced  God,  by 
craning  eagerly  into  an  as  yet  non-exist- 
ent universe,  and  blessing  it  in  her  own 
person.  A  fine  nature  stripped  of  faith 
will  put  itself  through  all  sorts  of  painful 
gymnastic  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  supply 
to  bereaved  humanity  the  place  of  Him 


who  is  the  same  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever." 

One  of  the  finest  touches  in  this  book 
is  contained  in  that  letter  to  Madame 
Bodichon  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  where  George  Eliot,  after  stating 
that  she  has  full  faith  "in  the  working  out 
of  higher  possibilities  than  the  Catholic 
or  any  other  Church  has  presented,"  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  those  who  have  strength 
to  wait  and  endure,  are  bound  to  accept 
no  formula  which  their  whole  souls  — 
their  intellect  as  well  as  their  emotions  — 
do  not  embrace  with  entire  reverence. 
The  highest  •  calling  and  election  y  is  to 
do  without  opium,  and  live  through  all 
our  pain  with  conscious,  clear-eyed,  en- 
durance." I  heartily  agree.  The  scep- 
tic, however  great  his  hunger  of  soul,  is 
bound  not  to  make  believe  that  he  thinks, 
what  in  his  real  inner  mind  he  does  not 
think,  for  the  sake  merely  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  little  sympathy  and  warmth. 
Doubtless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  opium- 
taking  in  the  shape  of  entertaining  in  the 
mind  soothing  beliefs  which  are  not  really 
held  with  inward  conviction.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  George  Eliot  had  not  the 
strength  to  act  up  to  her  own  principle. 
Minute  doses  of  opium  in  the  shape  of 
soothing  but  thoroughly  unreal  assuage- 
ments of  the  pain  of  her  own  incapacity 
to  help  her  friends  when  in  trouble,  she 
certainly  did  take.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
painful  to  hear  of  the  anguish  of  a  friend 
and  to  have  nothing  further  to  say  than 
that  the  knowledge  of  that  anguish  gives 
you  pain.  And  there  are  no  dismaller 
letters  than  the  letters  in  which  George 
Eliot  tries  to  make  believe  very  much  that 
she  has  something  more  than  this  to  say. 
For  example,  on  such  an  occasion  she 
writes  to  Mrs.  Bray,  justly  enough  from 
her  point  of  view:  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  consolation  when  we  have  made 
the  lot  of  another  our  own ; "  but  the 
words  are  hardly  written  before  she  makes 
an  attempt  at  consolation,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  a  most  unhappy  one,  which 
may  have  imposed  on  herself,  but  cannot 
have  imposed  on  her  friends:  — 

I  don't  know  whether  you  strongly  share,  as 
I  do,  the  old  belief  that  made  men  say  the  gods 
loved  those  who  died  young.  It  seems  to  me 
truer  than  ever,  now  life  has  become  more 
complex,  and  more  and  more  difficult  problems 
have  to  be  worked  out.  Life,  though  a  good 
to  men  on  the  whole,  is  a  doubtful  good  to 
many,  and  to  some  not  a  good  at  all.  To  my 
thought  it  is  a  source  of  constant  mental  dis- 
traction to  make  the  denial  of  this  a  part  of 
religion  —  to  go  on  pretending  things  are  bet- 
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ter  than  they  are.  To  me  early  death  takes 
the  aspect  of  salvation,  though  I  feel,  too,  that 
those  who  live  and  suffer  mav  sometimes  have 
the  greater  blessedness  of  being  a  salvation. 
(Vol.  ii  ,  p.  400.) 

I  think  this  is  hardly  opium  —  at  best 
it  is  make-believe  opium;  but  it  is  curi- 
ously unreal  all  the  same.  If  the  early 
extinction  of  life  —  for  that  is  what  George 
Eliot  means  by  death  —  is  in  any  sense 
a  matter  for  rejoicing,  it  must  clearly  be, 
as  she  implies,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  longer  life  would  involve  a  prepon- 
derance of  evil;  but  how  escape  by 
extinction  from  a  preponderance  of  evil 
can,  in  any  real  sense,  be  called  a  "sal- 
vation,1*—a  making  whole,  —  and  that, 
too,  in  the  very  same  context  in  which 
such  salvation  or  making  whole  as  the 
good  procure  for  those  on  whose  be- 
half they  suffer,  is  appreciated  at  its  true 
worth,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture. The  truth  is,  that  salvation  is  a 
conception  which  George  Eliot,  with  her 
creed,  was  bound  to  reserve  exclusively 
for  the  healing  of  the  moral  maladies  of 
the  living.  To  talk  of  salvation  as  se- 
cured by  the  dead  was  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  her  own  convictions  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  those  who  were  suf- 
fering under  some  keen  grief.  So  again 
in  writing  to  another  friend  she  says:  **  I 
have  had  a  great  personal  loss  lately,  in 
the  death  of  a  sweet  woman  to  whom  I 
have  sometimes  gone,  and  hoped  to  go 
again,  for  a  little  moral  strength.  She  had 
long  been  confined  to  her  room  by  con- 
sumption, which  has  now  taken  her  quite 
out  of  reach  except  to  memory,  which 
makes  all  dear  human  beings  undying  to  us 
as  long  as  we  ourselves  live"  (vol.  ii.,  pp. 
377,  378).  In  other  words,  as  there  is  no 
real  compensation  for  the  loss  we  suffer 
in  the  death  of  our  friends,  to  those  who 
believe  that  death  is  final,  and  as  it  is  in- 
tolerable to  confess  this  to  ourselves  "  with 
conscious,  clear-eyed  endurance,"  we  must 
talk  of  memory  making  the  dead  undying 
to  us  as  long  as  we  ourselves  live,  though 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  phrase,  since 
memory  does  not  begin  when  our  friends 
die,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  begins 
then  to  grow  less  vivid.  Still  more  un- 
real appears  to  me  to  be  the  consolation 
offered  to  a  widowed  friend  :  •*  You  will 
think  of  things  to  do  such  as  he  would 
approve  of  your  doing,  and  every  day  will 
be  sacred  with  his  memory  —  nay,  his 
presence.  There  is  no  pretence  or  vis- 
ionariness  in  saying  that  he  is  still  part  of 
you."  Certainly  there  is  no  pretence  or 
visionariness   in   saying  so,   if  you  only 


mean  it,  as  George  Eliot  only  meant  it,  in 
a  very  inferior  sense  to  that  in  which  you 
may  say  that  your  ancestors  are  still  part 
of  you.  But  as  there  is  no  particular  con- 
solation in  thinking  of  that  —  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  justify  you  in  saying 
that  they  are  present  with  you  —  it  is 
surely  a  very  make-believe  consolation  to 
tell  a  widow  that  her  husband  is  pres- 
ent with  her,  when  you  mean  only,  and 
she  knows  that  you  mean  only,  that  you 
want  to  say  something  which  sounds  com- 
fortable, though  it  has  no  comfort  in  it. 
That  surely  is  not  "living  through  all  our 
pain  with  conscious,  clear-eyed  endur- 
ance." And  when  it  came  to  experienc- 
ing the  same  trouble  herself,  George  Eliot 
did  not  find  much  consolation  in  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  she 
says,  "  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  certain 
drying*up  of  tenderness  in  me,"  and  she 
took  refuge,  not  in  amusing  herself  by 
imagining  the  •'  presence  "  with  her,  in  a 
non-natural  sense,  of  him  whom  she  had 
lost,  but  in  the  speedy  formation  of  new 
ties.  The  moral  strain  under  which  she 
lived,  in  the  effort  to  be  a  law  to  herself, 
did  not  fail  to  distort  her  intellect  into 
very  unnatural  postures,  which  she  herself 
even  found  to  be  hollow  and  unmeaning 
when  she  came  to  test  them  for  herself. 

George  Eliot's  letters  are  at  their  best 
when  she  sets  herself  to  persuade  a  corre- 
spondent, who  had  apparently  been  turned 
into  something  like  a  misanthrope  by  the 
philosophy  which  rejects  God,  immortal- 
ity, and  moral  freedom,  that  she  is  quite 
unreasonable  in  allowing  any  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  lot  of  man  to  alienate  her 
sympathies  from  man.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  first  few  sentences  of  this  letter 
to  Lady  Ponsonby,  in  which  George  Eliot 
declares  her  belief  that  the  idea  of  God 
has  only  influenced  men  for  good,  so  far 
as  it  has  contained  a  true  ideal  of  human 
goodness.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is 
devoted  to  showing  that  more,  not  less, 
pity  ought  to  be  felt  for  mere  mortals,  than 
for  immortals  with  a  future  in  reserve ; 
that  no  belief  in  the  necessarian  or  deter- 
minist  theory  of  human  action  ought  to 
affect  any  one's  resolve  to  take  the  proper 
means  for  becoming  just,  tender,  and  sym- 
pathetic ;  and  that  to  plead  the  petty  scale 
of  human  life  as  a  reason  for  ignoring  the 
difference  between  happiness  and  misery, 
is  to  use  an  argument  to  which  no  one 
would  be  in  the  least  disposed  to  grant 
any  validity,  if  it  were  brought  to  bear  on 
his  own  lot.  The  letter  seems  to  me  on 
the  whole  so  much  the  ablest  which  these 
volumes  contain,  and  so  full  of  the  kind 
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of  determination  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business  which  constituted  George 
Eliot's  philosophy  of  human  life,  that  I 
must  give  the  remainder  of  it  in  full. 
Nothing  can  express  better  her  absolute 
disbelief  in  what  seems  to  roe  the  noblest 
elements  of  the  human  character,  and  the 
grave  fortitude  with  which  she  braced 
herself  and  her  friends  up  to  the  task  of 
attenuating  the  miseries  of  a  lot  thus  dis- 
credited :  — 

Have  you  quite  fairly  represented  yourself 
in  saying  that  you  have  ceased  to  pity  your 
suffering  fellow- men,  because  you  can  no 
longer  think  of  them  as  individualities  of  im- 
mortal duration,  in  some  other  state  of  exist- 
ence than  this  of  which  you  know  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures?  —  that  you  feel  less  for 
them  now  you  regard  them  as  more  miserable  ? 
And,  on  a  closer  examination  of  your  feelings, 
should  you  find  that  you  had  lost  all  sense  of 
quality  in  actions  —  all  possibility  of  admira- 
tion that  yearns  to  imitate  —  all  keen  sense  of 
what  is  cruel  and  injurious  —  all  belief  that 
your  conduct  (and  therefore  the  conduct  of 
others)  can  have  any  difference  of  effect  on 
the  well-being  of  those  immediately  about  you 
(and  therefore  on  those  afar  off),  whether  you 
carelessly  follow  your  selfish  moods  or  en- 
courage that  vision  of  others'  needs  which  is 
the  source  of  justice,  tenderness,  sympathy,  in 
the  fullest  sense  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  your 
strong  intellect  will  continue  to  see,  in  the  con- 
ditions of  man's  appearance  on  this  planet,  a 
destructive  relation  to  your  sympathy :  this 
seems  to  me  equivalent  to  saying  that  you  care 
00  longer  for  color,  now  you  know  the  laws  of 
the  spectrum. 

As  to  the  necessary  combinations  through 
which  life  is  manifested,  and  which  seem  to 
present  themselves  to  you  as  a  hideous  fatalism, 
which  ought  logically  to  petrify  your  volition 
—  have  they,  in  fact%  any  such  influence  on 
your  ordinary  course  of  action  in  the  primary 
affairs  of  your  existence  as  a  human,  social, 
domestic  creature  ?  And  if  they  don't  hinder 
you  from  taking  measures  for  a  bath,  without 
which  you  know  that  you  cannot  secure  the 
delicate  cleanliness  which  is  your  second  na- 
ture, why  should  they  hinder  you  from  a  line 
of  resolve  in  a  higher  strain  of  duty  to  your 
ideal,  both  for  yourself  and  others  ?  But  the 
consideration  of  molecular  physics  is  not  the 
direct  ground  of  human  love  and  moral  action, 
any  more  than  it  is  the  direct  means  of  com- 
posing a  noble  picture  or  of  enjoying  great 
music  One  might  as  well  hope  to  dissect 
one's  own  body  and  be  merry  in  doing  it,  as 
take  molecular  physics  (in  which  you  must 
banish  from  your  field  of  view  what  is  specifi- 
cally human)  to  be  your  dominant  guide,  your 
determiner  of  motives,  in  what  is  solely  human. 
That  every  study  has  its  bearing  on  every 
other  is  true;  but  pain  and  relief,  love  and 
sorrow,  have  their  peculiar  history  which  make 
an  experience  and  knowledge  over  and  above 
the  swing  of  atoms. 


The  teaching  you  quote  as  George  Sand's 
would,  I  think,  deserve  to  be  called  nonsensi- 
cal if  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  wicked. 
What  sort  of  "culture  of  the  intellect "  is  that 
which,  instead  of  widening  the  mind  to  a  fuller 
and  fuller  response  to  all  the  elements  of  our 
existence,  isolates  it  in  a  moral  stupidity?  — 
which  flatters  egoism  with  the  possibility  that 
a  complex  and  refined  human  society  can  con- 
tinue, wherein  relations  have  no  sacredness 
beyond  the  inclination  of  changing  moods  ?  — 
or  figures  to  itself  an  anaesthetic  human  life 
that  one  may  compare  to  that  of  the  fabled 
grasshoppers  who  were  once  men,  but  having 
heard  the  song  of  the  Muses  could  do  nothing 
but  sing,  and  starved  themselves  so  till  they 
died  and  had  a  fit  resurrection  as  grasshop- 
pers ;  "  and  this,"  says  Socrates,  ••  was  the  re- 
turn the  Muses  made  them." 

With  regard  to  the  pains  and  limitations  of 
one's  personal  lot,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
single  man  or  woman  who  has  not  more  or 
less  need  of  that  stoical  resignation  which  is 
often  a  hidden  heroism,  or  who,  in  considering 
his  or  her  past  history,  is  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  cruelly  affected  by  the  ignorant  or  selfish 
action  of  some  fellow-being  in  a  more  or  less 
close  relation  of  life.  And  to  my  mind  there 
can  be  no  stronger  motive,  than  this  percep- 
tion, to  an  energetic  effort  that  the  lives  near- 
est to  us  shall  not  suffer  in  a  like  manner  from 
us. 

The  progress  of  the  world  —  which  you  say 
can  only  come  at  the  right  time  —  can  cer- 
tainly never  come  at  all  save  by  the  modified 
action  of  the  individual  beings  who  compose 
the  world ;  and  that  we  can  say  to  ourselves 
with  effect,  **  There  is  an  order  of  considera- 
tions which  I  will  keep  myself  continually  in 
mind  of,  so  that  they  may  continually  be  the 
prompters  of  certain  feelings  and  actions," 
seems  to  me  as  undeniable  as  that  we  can  re- 
solve to  study  the  Semitic  languages  and  apply 
to  an  Oriental  scholar  to  give  us  daily  lessons. 
What  would  your  keen  wit  say  to  a  young  man 
who  alleged  the  physical  basis  of  nervous 
action  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not  possibly 
take  that  course  ? 

As  to  duration  and  the  way  in  which  it 
affects  your  view  of  the  human  history,  what  is 
really  the  difference  to  your  imagination  be- 
tween infinitude  and  billions  when  you  have  to 
consider  the  value  of  human  experience  ?  Will 
you  say  that  since  your  life  has  a  term  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  it  was  really  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  you  were  a  cripple 
with  a  wretched  skin  disease,  or  an  active 
creature  with  a  mind  at  large  for  the  enjoyment 
of  knowledge,  and  with  a  nature  which  has 
attracted  others  to  you. 

Difficulties  of  thought  —  acceptance  of  what 
is,  without  full  comprehension  —  belong  to 
every  system  of  thinking.  The  question  is  to 
find  the  least  incomplete. 

It  is  a  strange  and  yet  a  most  character- 
istic state  of  mind,  which  insists  that  the 
more  insignificant  man  really  is,  the  more 
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GEORGE   ELIOT, 


miserable  he  is,  and  therefore  the  more 
deserving  of  pity,  for  if  that  were  so,  the 
ephemera  woulcf  thereby  be  proved  more 
miserable  and  pitiable  still.  But  it  was 
very  characteristic  in  her  to  accept  with- 
out a  murmur  a  pessimistic  estimate  of 
man's  nature  and  capacities,  and  then  to 
strain  to  the  utmost  all  her  powers  to  show 
that  the  worse  his  condition  the  more  im- 
perative is  the  duty  to  mitigate  its  miser- 
ies. That  is  George  Eliot  all  over  —  the 
low-spirited  acquiescence  in  a  depreciating 
estimate  of  human  nature,  and  the  obsti- 
nate resolve  to  take  the  more  pity  on  it, 
the  more  dismal  is  its  plight.  It  never 
occurs  to  her  that  perhaps  it  would  be  the 
truest  pity  to  look  deeper  into  the  ques- 
tion why  man  is  so  pitiable ;  whether  it 
is  possible  that  a  mere  creature  of  circum- 
stances and  of  the  hour,  without  the 
capacity  for  either  true  responsibility  or 
true  guilt,  could  be  deserving  of  so  much 
pity  as  she  bestowed  on  him,  or  could  be 
even  capable  of  feeling  so  much  pity  as 
she  herself  felt.  She  told  herself  truly 
enough  that  she  did  not  admire  color  the 
less  for  understanding  the  laws  of  the 
spectrum,  but  then  she  forgot  to  add,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  spec- 
trum to  lower  the  significance  commonly 
attached  to  color,  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  her  fatalist  philosophy  of  human 
conduct  to  extinguish  the  significance 
commonly  attached  to  responsibility,  to 
virtue,  and  to  guilt.  It  was  very  char- 
acteristic in  her  to  urge  that  it  is  just  as 
silly  to  ignore  the  fittest  incentives  to 
virtue,  if  you  want  to  be  virtuous,  as  it  is 
to  ignore  the  proper  steps  for  learning 
Hebrew,  if  you  want  to  learn  Hebrew. 
But  it  is  equally  characteristic  in  her  to 
pass  by  the  consideration  that,  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  virtuous,  the  fatalist  can 
always  omit  the  requisite  incentives  to 
virtue,  and  attribute  the  omission  to  the 
defective  conditions  under  which  his  char- 
acter was  formed,  and  console  himself  by 
remembering  all  the  time  that  it  is  not  he, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  he  acts, 
which  are  to  blame.  The  whole  letter 
shows  George  Eliot  acquiescing,  almost 
eagerly,  in  the  poverty  of  human  nature, 
yet  none  the  less  obstinately  set  on  teach- 
ing the  world  that,  even  though  we  have  to 
deal  with  wretched  materials  in  our  effort 
to  improve  mankind,  we  are  bound  to 
make  the  condition  of  men  better  than  we 
found  it,  and  that  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  so  if  we  will.  This  resolve  is  noble 
enough ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  she 
did  not  infer  from  it  that,  after  all,  she  had 
misunderstood  the  nature  which  was  thus 


tenacious  of  its  ground,  and  which,  though 
believing  the  odds  to  be  all  against  it, 
fights  on  all  the  same. 

To  me,  George  Eliot's  whole  career 
seems  to  be  all  of  a  piece  —  she  conceded 
everything  to  doubt;  she  conceded  too 
much  to  temptation,  perhaps  rather  from  a 
strong  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  hold- 
ing high  ground  than  from  any  inability  to 
maintain  her  ground  when  once  she  had 
taken  it;  but  after  all  these  concessions 
were  made,  and  partly  in  the  pride  of  these 
concessions,  as  though  she  had  yielded 
everything  which  the  most  severely  in- 
tellectual view  of  human  nature  could 
demand,  she  fought  on  in  gloom  and 
dejection  as  strenuous  a  fight  for  a  pitiful 
demeanor  towards  the  human  race  as  it  is 
in  man  to  maintain.  Her  own  position 
was,  by  her  own  choice,  one  of  serious 
moral  disadvantage ;  her  philosophy  made 
that  position  of  moral  disadvantage  one 
of  intellectual  disadvantage  also;  her 
dramatic  insight  showed  her  very  vividly 
how  petty  and  illusory  human  motives  fre- 
quently are ;  but  none  the  less  she  strug- 
gled on,  often  in  gloom,  sometimes  in 
despair,  to  convince  mankind  that  their 
one  clear  duty  is  to  be  more  pitiful  to 
each  other's  sufferings,  and  more  fair  to 
each  other's  faults.  "Pity  and  fairness 
—  two  little  words  which,  carried  out, 
would  embrace  the  utmost  delicacies  of 
the  moral  life  —  seem  to  me  not  to  rest  on 
an  unverifiable  hypothesis,  but  on  facts 
quite  as  irreversible  as  the  perception  that 
a  pyramid  will  not  stand  on  its  apex" 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  317).  There  is  George  Eliot's 
philosophy  compressed,  and  a  very  inad- 
equate philosophy  indeed  it  is;  for  "pity 
and  fairness  "  at  their  best  will  only  teach 
us  to  treat  others  as  we  treat  ourselves, 
and  will  not  teach  us  to  treat  ourselves  as 
we  ought.  But  with  a  languid  tempera- 
ment, with  no  faith  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  an  artificial  and  enervating  theory  of 
human  nature,  George  Eliot  yet  used  her 
vigorous  and  masculine  imagination  in 
the  service  of  "  pity  and  fairness  "  with  a 
strenuousness  and  even  a  passion  which 
we  might  most  of  us  emulate  in  vain. 
Still  this  life  seems  to  me  to  serve  rather 
as  a  dusky  background  against  which  we 
see  more  clearly  the  true  moral  of  her 
works,  than  as  any  enhancement  of  the 
pleasure  which  these  works  give  us.  In- 
stead of  enlarging  the  suggestions  of 
those  striking  works,  it  rather  makes 
them  a  greater  mystery  than  ever. 

Two  grave  disappointments  certainly 
the  book  has  for  me.  The  first,  that  it 
seems  rather  to  conceal,  as  under  a  mask 
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and  domino,  the  vivacity  and  fertility 
which  one  naturally  ascribes  to  the  great 
author  who  understood  laborers  and 
butchers  and  farriers  and  sporting  clergy- 
men and  auctioneers  and  pedlars  better 
even  than  she  understood  scholars  and 
poets  and  metaphysicians.  The  second 
and  still  greater  disappointment  was  to 
find  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  these 
letters,  her  heart  never  seems  to  have 
rebelled  against  her  own  dim  creed — a 
creed  for  pallid  ghosts  rather  than  for 
living  and  struggling  men.  In  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life  she  visited  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  as  Mr.  Arnold  had 
done  many  years  before  her;  nor  have 
we  any  indication  in  her  brief  notice  of 
enjoyment  that  she  shared  those  sad  feel- 
ings which  the  most  sceptical  of  our  Ox- 
ford poets  has  depicted  as  his  experience 
there.  But  to  the  reader  of  her  life  noth- 
ing seems  to  express  better  its  joyless 
and  vet  laborious  attitude  towards  the 
worla  of  faith  than  Matthew  Arnold's 
touching  lament  that  he  could  neither 
believe  with  the  Carthusians  nor  rejoice 
with  the  so-called  leaders  of  Western 
progress :  — 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head, 
Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride, 
I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side. 

Oh  hide  me  in  your  glooms  profound 
Ye  solemn  seats  of  holy  pain  ! 
Take  me,  cowl'd  forms,  and  fence  me  round 
.  Till  I  possess  my  soul  again  ; 
Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll 
Not  chaf'd  by  hourly  false  control. 

For  this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  secret  of  a 
character  which  through  all  its  years 
waited  "forlorn"  for  a  faith  which  the 
**  hourly  false  control "  of  a  powerful  but 
disintegrating  intellect  withheld  to  the 
very  last 

R.  H.  Hutton. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  Waring?" 
said  General  Gaunt,  walking  out  upon  the 
loggia,  where  the  Durants  were  sitting, 
on  the  same  memorable  afternoon  on 
which  all  that  has  been  above  related 
occurred.    The  general  was  dressed  in 


loosely  fitting  light-colored  clothes.  It 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Riviera  to  him  that  he  could  wear  out 
there  all  bis  old  Indian  clothes,  which 
would  have  been  useless  to  him  at  home. 
He  was  a  very  tall  old  man,  very  yellow, 
nay,  almost  greenish  in  the  complexion, 
extremely  spare,  with  a  fine  old  white 
moustache,  which  had  an  immense  effect 
upon  his  brown  face.  The  well-worn  epi-* 
gram  might  be  adapted  in  his  case  to  say! 
that  nobody  ever  was  so  fierce  as  the  gen- 
eral looked;  and  yet  he  was  at  bottom 
rather  a  mild  old  man,  and  had  never  hurt 
anybody,  except  the  sepoys  in  the  Mutiny, 
all  his  life.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
broad  light  felt  hat,  which,  soft  as  it  was, 
took  an  aggressive  cock  when  he  put  it 
on.  He  held  his  gloves  dangling  from  his 
hand  with  the  air  of  having  been  in  too 
much  haste  to  put  them  to  their  proper 
use.  And  his  step,  as  he  stepped  off  the 
carpet  upon  the  marble  of  the  loggia, 
sounded  like  that  of  an  alert  officer  who 
has  just  heard  that  the  enemy  has  made  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  two  miles  off,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  "  What  is 
this  I  hear  about  Waring?'1  he  said. 

"Yes,  indeed  I"  cried  Mrs.  Durant. 

"It  is  a  most  remarkable  story,'1  said 
his  Reverence,  shaking  his  head. 

"But  what  is  it?"  asked  the  genera!. 
"  I  found  Mrs.  Gaunt  almost  crying  when 
I  went  in.  What  she  said  was :  •  Charles, 
we  have  been  nourishing  a  viper  in  our 
bosoms.'  I  am  not  addicted  to  metaphor, 
and  I  insisted  upon  plain  English  ;  and 
then  it  all  came  out.  She  told  me  Waring 
was  an  impostor,  and  had  been  taking  us 
all  in ;  that  some  old  friend  of  his  had 
been  here,  and  had  told  you.  Is  that 
true?" 

"My  dear!"  said  Mr.  Durant  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance. 

"Well,  Henry!  you  never  said  it  was 
to  be  kept  a  secret.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  kept  a  secret  —  so  few  of  us  here,  and 
all  so  intimate." 

"Then  he  is  an  impostor?"  said  Gen- 
eral Gaunt. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  general,  that's  too  strong 
a  word.  Henry,  you  had  better  tell  the 
general  your  own  way." 

The  old  clergyman  had  been  shaking 
his  head  all  the  time.  He  was  dying  to 
tell  all  that  he  knew;  but  he  could  not 
but  improve  the  occasion.  "Oh,  ladies, 
ladies!"  he  said,  "when  there  is  anything 
to  be  told,  the  best  of  women  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  But,  general,  our  poor  friend  is 
no  impostor.  He  never  said  he  was  a 
widower." 
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"  It's  fortunate  we've  none  of  us  girls," 
the  general  began  ;  then  with  a  start:  "  I 
forgot  Miss  Tasie;  but  she's  a  girl  — 
a  girl  in  ten  thousand,"  he  added  with  a 
happy  inspiration.  Tasie,  who  was  still 
seated  behind  the  teacups,  gave  him  a 
smile  in  reply. 

"Poor  dear  Mr.  Waring,"  she  said, 
"whether  he  is  a  widower  or  has  a  wife, 
it  does  not  matter  much.  Nobody  can 
call  Mr.  Waring  a  flirt.  He  might  be  any 
one's  grandfather  from  his  manner.  1 
cannot  see  that  it  matters  a  bit." 

"  Not  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  thank 
heaven,"  said  her  mother,  with  the  air  of 
one  whose  dear  child  has  escaped  a  dan- 
ger. "But  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  re- 
spectable for  one  of  our  small  community 
to  have  a  wife  alive  and  never  to  let  any 
one  know." 

"  I  understand,  a  most  excellent  wom- 
an ;  besides  being  a  person  of  rank,"  said 
Mr.  Durant.  "It  has  disturbed  me  very 
much,  though,  happily,  as  my  wife  says, 
from  no  private  motive."  Here  the  good 
man  paused,  and  gave  vent  to  a  sigh  of 
thankfulness,  establishing  the  impression 
that  his  ingenuous  Tasie  had  escaped  as 
by  a  miracle  from  Waring's  wiles;  and 
then  he  continued :  "  I  think  some  one 
should  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  He 
ought  to  understand  that  now  it  is  known, 

public  opinion   requires Some  one 

should  tell  him " 

"  There  is  no  one  so  fit  as  a  clergyman," 
the  general  said. 

"That  is  true,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract; 
"but  with  our  poor  friend——  There  are 
some  men  who  will  not  take  advice  from 
a  clergyman." 

44  O  Henry !  do  him  justice.  He  has 
never  shown  anything  but  respect  to 
you." 

"  I  should  say  that  a  man  of  the  world, 
like  the  general  —  " 

"  Ob,  not  I,"  cried  the  general,  getting 
up  hurriedly.  ••  No,  thank  you ;  I  never 
interfere  with  any  man's  affairs.  That's 
your  business,  padre.  Besides  I  have  no 
daughter  —  whether  he  is  married  or  not 
is  nothing  to  me." 

"Nor  to  us,  heaven  be  praised!"  said 
Mrs.  Durant;  and  then  she  added:  "It 
is  not  for  ourselves ;  it  is  for  poor  little 
Frances,  a  girl  that  has  never  known  a 
mother's  care.  How  much  better  for  her 
to  be  with  her  mother,  and  properly  intro- 
duced into  society,  than  living  in  that 
huggermugger  way  without  education, 
without  companions  !  If  it  were  not  for 
Tasie,  the  child  would  never  see  a  crea- 
ture near  her  own  age." 


"  And  I  am  much  older  than  Frances," 
said  Tasie,  rather  to  heighten  the  hard-i 
ship  of  the  situation  than  from  any  sense 
that  this  was  true.  f 

"  Decidedly  the  padre  ought  to  talk  to- 
him,"  said  the  Anglo-Indian.  "  He  ought 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  everybody  at  the 
station  —  Wife  all  right,  ao  you  know  ? 
Bless  me!  If  the  wife  is  all  right,  what 
does  the  man  mean?  Why  can't  they 
quarrel  peaceably,  and  keep  up  appear- 
ances, as  we  all  do  ?  " 

"  O  no ;  not  all ;  we  never  quarrel." 

"  Not  for  a  long  time,  my  love." 

"  Henry,  you  may  trust  to  my  memory; 
Not  for  about  thirty  years.  We  had  a 
little  disagreement  then  about  where  we 
were  to  go  for  the  summer.  Oh,  I  re- 
member it  well  —  the  agony  it  cost  me! 
Don't  say  *  as  we  all  do,'  general,  for  it 
would  not  be  true." 

"You  are  a  pair  of  old  turtle-doves," 
quoth  the  general.  "  All  the  more  reason 
why  vou  should  talk  to  him,  padre.  Tell 
him  Vie's  come  among  us  on  false  pre- 
tences, not  knowing  the  damage  he  might 
have  done.  I  always  thought  he  was  a 
queer  hand  to  have  the  education  of  a  lit- 
tle girl." 

"  He  taught  her  Latin ;  and  that  woman 
of  theirs,  Mariuccia,  taught  her  to  knit. 
That's  all  she  knows.  And  her  mother 
all  the  time  in  such  a  fine  position,  able  to 
do  anything  for  her.  Oh,  it  is  of  Frances 
I  think  most." 

"It  is  quite  evident,"  said  the  general, 
"that  Mr.  Durant  must  interfere." 

"I  think  it  very  likely  I  shall  do  no 
good.  A  man  of  the  world,  a  man  like* 
that " 

"There  is  no  such  great  harm  about 
the  man." 

"And  he  is  very  good  to  Frances," 
said  Tasie,  almost  under  her  breath. 

"  I  dare  say  he  meant  no  harm,"  said 
the  general,  "if  that  is  all.  Only,  he 
should  be  warned ;  and  if  anything  can 
be  done  for  Frances  —  It  is  a  pity  she 
should  see  nobody,  and  never  have  a 
chance  of  establishing  herself  in  life." 

"  She  ought  to  be  introduced  into  soci- 
ety," said  Mrs.  Durant.  "As  for  estab- 
lishing herself  in  life,  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  general.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  an  idea  ever  enters 
into  a  girl's  mind  —  unless  it  is  put  there, 
which  is  so  often  the  case." 

"  The  general  means,"  said  Tasie, "  that 
seeing  people  would  make  her  more  fit  to 
be  a  companion  for  her  papa.  Frances  is 
a  dear  girl;  but  it  is  quite  true;  she  is 
wanting  in  conversation.    They  often  sit 
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a  wbolc  evening  together  and  scarcely 
speak." 

"She  is  a  nice  little  thing,"  said  the 
general  energetically ;  "  I  always  thought 
so;  and  never  was  at  a  dance,  I  suppose, 
or  a  junketing  of  any  description  in  her 
life.  To  be  sure,  we  are  all  old  duffers 
in  this  place.  The  padre  should  inter- 
fere." 

"If  I  could  see  it  was  my  duty,"  said 
Mr.  Durant. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Gen- 
eral Gaunt.  "  I'm  not  too  fond  of  inter- 
ference myself.  But  when  a  man  has 
concealed  his  antecedents,  and  they  have 
been  found  out.  And  then  the  little 
girl " 

"  It  is  Frances  I  am  thinking  of,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Durant. 

It  was  at  last  settled  among  them  that 
it  was  clearly  the  clergyman's  business  to 
interfere.  He  had  been  tolerably  certain 
to  begin  with  ;  but  he  liked  the  moral  sup- 
port of  what  he  called  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Durant  was  not  so  reluctant  to 
interfere  as  he  professed  to  be.  He  had  not 
much  scope  for  those  social  duties  which, 
he  was  of  opinion,  were  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  a  clergyman's  functions ;  and 
though  there  was  a  little  excitement  in  the 
uncertainty  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  how 
many  people  would  be  at  church,  what  the 
collection  would  be,  and  other  varying 
circumstances,  yet  the  life  of  the  clergy* 
man  at  Bordighera  was  monotonous,  and 
a  little  variety  was  welcome.  In  other 
chaplaincies  which  Mr.  Durant  had  held, 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  various  ro- 
mances of  real  life.  These  were  still  the 
days  of  gaming,  when  every  German  bath 
had  its  tapis  vert  and  its  little  group  of 
tragedies.  But  the  Riviera  was  very  tran- 
quil, and  Bordighera  had  just  been  found 
oat  by  the  invalid  and  the  pleasure-seeker. 
It  was  monotonous :  there  had  been  few 
deaths,  even  among  the  visitors,  which 
are  always  varieties  in  their  way  for  the 
clergyman,  and  often  are  the  means  of 
making  acquaintances  both  useful  and 
agreeable  to  himself  and  his  family.  But 
as  yet  there  had  not  even  been  many 
deaths.  This  gave  great  additional  ex- 
citement to  what  is  always  exciting  for  a 
small  community,  the  cropping  up  under 
their  very  noses,  in  their  own  immediate 
circle,  of  a  mystery,  of  a  discovery,  which 
afforded  boundless  opportunity  for  talk. 
The  first  thing  naturally  that  had  affected 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  was  the  miraculous 
escape  of  Tasie,  to  whom  Mr.  Waring 
might  have  made  himself  agreeable,  and 
wno  might  have  lost  her  peace  of  mind, 
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for  anything  that  could  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary. They  said  to  each  other  that  it 
was  a  hairbreadth  escape;  although  it 
had  not  occurred  previously  to  any  one 
that  any  sort  of  mutual  attraction  between 
Mr.  Waring  and  Tasie  was  possible. 

And  then  the  other  aspects  of  the  case 
became  apparent.  Mr.  Durant  felt  now 
that  to  pass  it  over,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  matter,  to  allow  Waring  to  suppose 
that  everything  was  as  it  had  always  been, 
was  impossible.  He  and  his  wife  had  de- 
cided this  without  the  intervention  of 
General  Gaunt;  but  when  the  general 
appeared  —  the  only  other  permanent  pil- 
lar of  society  in  Bordighera  —  then  there 
arose  that  consensus  which  made  further 
steps  inevitable.  Mrs.  Gaunt  looked  in 
later,  after  dinner,  in  the  darkening ;  and 
she,  too,  was  of  opinion  that  something 
must  be  done.  She  was  affected  to  tears 
by  the  thought  of  that  mystery  in  their  very 
midst,  and  of  what  the  poor  (unknown)  lady 
must  have  suffered,  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, and  bereft  of  her  child.  "  He  might 
at  least  have  left  her  her  child,"  she  said 
with  a  sob ;  and  she  was  fully  of  opinion 
that  he  should  be  spoken  to  without  delay, 
and  that  they  should  not  rest  till  Frances 
had  been  restored  to  her  mother.  She 
thought  it  was  ••  a  duty  "  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Durant  to  interfere.  The  consensus 
was  thus  unanimous ;  there  was  not  a 
dissentient  voice  in  the  entire  community. 
"  We  will  sleep  upon  it,"  Mr.  Durant  said. 
But  the  morning  brought  no  further  light. 
They  were  all  agreed  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  Waring  ought  to  be  spoken  to, 
and  that  it  was  undeniably  a  duty  for  the 
clergyman  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Durant  accordingly  set  out  before 
it  was  too  late,  before  the  midday  break- 
fast, which  is  the  coolest  and  calmest 
moment  of  the  day,  the  time  for  business, 
before  social  intercourse  is  supposed  to 
begin.  He  was  very  carefully  brushed 
from  his  hat  to  his  shoes,  and  was  indeed 
a  very  agreeable  example  of  a  neat  old 
clerical  gentleman.  Ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume was  much  more  easy  in  those  days. 
It  was  before  the  era  of  long  coats  and 
soft  hats,  when  a  white  tie  was  the  one 
incontrovertible  sign  of  the  clergyman 
who  did  not  think  of  calling  himself  a 
priest.  He  was  indeed,  having  been  for  a 
number  of  years  located  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, very  particular  not  to  call  himself  a 
priest,  or  to  condescend  to  any  garb  which 
could  recall  the  soutane  and  three-cor- 
nered hat  of  the  indigenous  clergy.  His 
black  clothes  were  spotless,  but  of  the 
ordinary  cut,  perhaps  a  trifle  old-fashioned. 
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But  yet  neither  soutane  nor  berretta  could 
have  made  it  more  evident  that  Mr.  Du- 
rante setting  out  with  an  ebony  stick  and 
black  gloves,  was  an  English  clergyman 
going  mildly,  but  firmly,  to  interfere.  Had 
he  been  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
even  there  mistake  would  have  been  im- 
possible. In  his  serious  eye,  in  the  aspect 
of  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  in  a  certain 
air  of  gentle  determination  diffused  over 
his  whole  person,  this  was  apparent.  It 
made  a  great  impression  upon  Domenico 
when  he  opened  the  door.  After  what 
had  happened  yesterday,  Domenico  felt 
that  anything  might  happen.  "Lo,  this 
man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf,  foretells 
the  nature  of  the  tragic  volume,"  he  said 
to  Mariuccia  —  at  least  if  he  did  not  use 
these  words,  his  meaning  was  the  same. 
He  ushered  the  English  pastor  into  the 
room  which  Mr.  Waring  occupied  as  a 
library,  with  bated  breath.  "  Master  is 
going  to  catch  it,"  was  what,  perhaps,  a 
light-minded  Cockney  might  have  said. 
But  Domenico  was  a  serious  man,  and  did 
not  trifle. 

Waring's  library  was,  like  all  the  rooms 
of  his  suite,  an  oblong  room,  with  three 
windows  and  as  many  doors,  opening  into 
the  dining-room  on  one  hand,  and  the 
anteroom  on  the  other.  It  had  the  usual 
indecipherable  fresco  on  the  roof,  and  the 
walls  on  one  side  were  half  clothed  with 
bookcases.  Not  a  very  large  collection  of 
books,  and  yet  enough  to  make  a  pretty 
show,  with  their  old  gilding,  and  the  dull 
white  of  the  vellum  in  which  so  many 
were  bound.  It  was  a  room  in  which  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  time,  and  it  had 
been  made  comfortable  according  to  the 
notions  of  comfort  prevailing  in  these  re- 
gions. There  was  a  square  of  carpet 
under  his  writing-table.  His  chair  was  a 
large  old  fauteui/,  covered  with  very  faded 
damask ;  and  curtains,  also  faded,  were 
festooned  over  all  the  windows  and  doors. 
The  persiane  were  shut,  to  keep  out  the 
sun,  and  the  cool  atmosphere  had  a  green- 
ish tint.  Waring,  however,  did  not  look 
so  peaceful  as  his  room.  He  sat  with  his 
chair  pushed  away  from  the  table,  reading 
what  seemed  to  be  a  novel.  He  had  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  taken  refuge  there 
from  some  embarrassment  or  annoyance ; 
not  the  tranquil  look  of  a  man  occupied  in 
so-called  studies  needing  leisure,  with  his 
notebooks  at  hand,  and  pen  and  ink  within 
reach.  Such  a  man  is  usually  very  glad 
to  be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  self* 
imposed  labors ;  and  Waring's  first  move- 
ment was  one  of  satisfaction.  He  threw 
down  the  book,  with  an  apology  for  having 


ever  taken  it  up  in  the  half-ashamed,  half- 
violent  way  in  which  he  got  rid  of  it. 
Don't  suppose  I  care  for  such  rubbish,  his 
gesture  seemed  to  say.  But  the  aspect  of 
Mr.  Durant  changed  his  look  of  welcome. 
He  rose  hurriedly,  and  gave  his  visitor  a 
chair.     "You  are  early  out,"  he  said. 

41  Yes ;  the  morning,  I  find,  is  the  best 
time.  Even  after  the  sun  is  down,  it  is 
never  so  fresh  in  the  evening.  Especially 
for  business,  I  find  it  the  best  time." 

"That  means,  I  suppose," said  Waring, 
"that  your  visit  this  morning  means  busi- 
ness, and  not  mere  friendship,  as  I  bad 
supposed  ?  " 

"  Friendship  always,  I  hope,"  said  the 
tidy  old  clergyman,  smoothing  his  hat  with 
his  hand ;  "  but  I  don't  deny  it  is  some- 
thing more  serious  —  a  —  a  —  question  I 
want  to  ask  you,  if  you  don't  mind  —  " 

Just  at  this  moment  in  the  next  room 
there  rose  a  little  momentary  and  pleasant 
clamor  of  voices  and  youthful  laughter; 
two  voices  certainly  —  Frances  and  an- 
other. This  made  Mr.  Durant  prick  up 
his  ears.  "  You  have  —  visitors  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes.  I  will  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,"  said  Waring  with  a  smile. 

Now  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Durant 
realized  the  difficult  nature  of  his  mission. 
At  home  in  his  own  house,  especially  in 
the  midst  of  the  consensus  of  opinions, 
with  everybody  encouraging  him  and 
pressing  upon  him  the  fact  that  it  was  "a 
duty,"  the  matter  seemed  easy  enough. 
But  when  he  found  himself  in  Waring's 
house,  looking  a  man  in  the  face  with 
whose  concerns  he  had  really  no  right  to 
interfere,  and  who  had  not  at  all  the  air  of 
a  man  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  confes- 
sional, Mr.  Durant's  confidence  failed 
him.  He  faltered  a  little;  he  looked  at 
his  very  unlikely  penitent,  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  hat  which  he  was  turning 
round  in  his  hands,  but  which  gave  him 
no  courage.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat. 
"The  question  is  —  quite  a  simple  one," 
he  said.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  your 
ability  —  to  answer.  I  am  sure  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say,  to  begin  with  — " 

"One  moment.  Is  this  question  — 
which  seems  to  trouble  you — about  my 
affairs  or  yours?" 

Mr.  Durant's  clear  complexion  betrayed 
something  like  a  flush.  "That  is  just 
what  I  want  to  explain.  You  will  ac- 
knowledge, my  dear  Waring,  that  you 
have  been  received  here  —  well,  there  is 
not  very  much  in  our  power  —  but  with 
every  friendly  feeling,  every  desire  to 
make  you  one  of  us." 
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"  All  this  preface  shows  me  that  it  is  I 
who  have  been  found  wanting.  You  are 
quite  right ;  you  have  been  most  hospitable 
and  kind.  To  myself,  almost  too  much 
so;  to  my  daughter,  you  have  given  all 
the  society  she  has  ever  known." 

"  I  am  glad,  truly  glad,  that  you  think 
we  have  done  our  part.  My  dear  friend, 
was  it  right,  then,  when  we  opened  our 
arms  to  you  so  unsuspectingly,  to  come 
among  us  in  a  false  character  —  under 
false  colors  ?  " 

••  Stop ! "  said  Waring,  growing  pale. 
"  This  is  going  a  little  too  far.  I  suppose 
I  understand  what  you  mean.  Manner- 
ing, who  calls  himself  my  old  friend,  has 
been  here ;  and  as  he  could  not  hold  his 
tongue  if  his  life  depended  upon  it,  he  has 

told  you But  why  you  should  accuse 

me  of  holding  a  false  position,  of  coming 
under  false  colors,  which  was  what  you 
said " 

"Waring!"  said  the  clergyman  in  a 
voice  of  mild  thunder,  "did  you  never 
think,  when  you  came  here,  comparatively 
a  young,  and  —  well,  still  a  good-looking 
man  —  did  you  never  think  that  there 
might  be  some  susceptible  heart  —  some 
woman's  heart " 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Waring,  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  I  never  supposed  for  a 
moment " 

"Some  young  creature,"  Mr.  Durant 
continued  solemnly,  "  whom  it  might  be 
my  duty  and  your  duty  to  guard  from  de- 
ception ;  but  who,  naturally,  taking  you 
for  a  widower w 

Waring's  countenance  of  horror  was 
unspeakable.  He  stood  up  before  his 
table  like  a  little  boy  who  was  about  to  be 
caned.  Exclamations  of  dismay  fell  un- 
consciously from  his  lips.  "  Sir  !  I  never 
thought " 

Mr.  Durant  paused,  to  contemplate  with 
pleasure  the  panic   he  had  caused.     He 

fiat  down  his  hat  and  rubbed  together  his 
ittle  fat  white  hands.  "  By  the  blessing 
of  Providence,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "that  danger  has  been  averted. 
I  say  it  with  thankfulness.  We  have  been 
preserved  from  any  such  terrible  result. 
But  had  things  been  differently  ordered 
—  think,  onlv  think!  and  be  grateful  to 
Providence." 

The  answer  which  Waring  made  to  this 
speech  was  to  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter.  He  seemed  incapable 
of  recovering  his  gravity.  As  soon  as  he 
paused,  exhausted,  to  draw  breath,  he  was 
off  again.  The  suggestion,  when  it  ceased 
to  be  horrible,  became  ludicrous  beyond 
description.     He  quavered  forth  :  "  1  beg 


your  pardon  "  between  the  fits,  which  Mr* 
Durant  did  not  at  all  like.  He  sat  look- 
ing on  at  the  hilarity  very  gravely  without 
a  smile. 

"  I  did  not  expect  so  much  levity,"  he 
said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  the  culprit, 
with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 
"Forgive  me.  If  you  will  recollect  that 
the  character  of  a  gay  Lothario  is  the  last 
one  in  the  world  —  " 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  gay  Lotha- 
rio," returned  the  clergyman.  "  Really,  if 
this  is  to  continue,  it  will  be  better  that  I 
should  withdraw.  Laughter  was  the  last 
thing  I  intended  to  produce." 

"It  is  not  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  not  an 
indulgence  I  am  given  to.  But  I  think, 
considering  what  a  very  terrible  alterna- 
tive you  set  before  me,  we  may  be  very 
glad  it  has  ended  in  laughter.  Mr.  Du- 
rant," continued  Waring,  "you  have  only 
anticipated  an  explanation  I  intended  to 
make.     Mannering  is  an  ass." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  a  most  respectable 
member  of  society,"  said  Mr.  Durant  with 
much  gravity. 

"  So  are  many  asses.  I  have  some  one 
else  to  present  to  you,  who  is  very  unlike 
Mannering,  but  who  betrays  me  still  more 
distinctly.     Constance,  I  want  you  here." 

The  old  clergyman  gazed,  not  believing 
his  eyes,  as  there  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  doorway  the  tall  figure  of  a  girl  who 
had  never  been  seen  as  yet  in  Bordighera, 
a  girl  who  was  very  simply  dressed,  yet 
who  had  an  air  which  the  old  gentleman, 
acquainted,  as  he  flattered  himself,  with 
the  air  of  fine  people,  could  not  ignore. 
She  stood  with  a  careless  grace,  returning 
slightly,  not  without  a  little  of  that  imper- 
tinence of  a  fine  lady  which  is  so  impres- 
sive to  the  crowd,  his  salutation.  "  Did 
you  want  me,  papa?  "  she  quietly  asked. 

CHAPTER  X. 
The  revelation  which  thus  burst  upon 
Mr.  Durant  was  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Bordighera,  as  that 
good  man  said,  before  the  day  was  out. 
The  expression  was  not  so  inappropriate 
as  might  be  at  first  supposed,  considering 
the  limited  society  to  which  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Waring  had  a  second  daughter  was  of 
any  particular  interest ;  for  the  good  chap- 
lain's own  residence  was  almost  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Marina,  and  General 
Gaunt's  on  the  highest  point  of  elevation 
among  the  olive  gardens;  while  the  only^ 
other  English  inhabitants  were  in  the 
hotels  near  the  beach,  and  consisted  of  a 
landlady,  a  housekeeper,  and  the  highly 
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respectable  person  who  had  charge  of  the 
stables  at  the  Bellevue.  This  little  infe- 
rior world  was  respectfully  interested  but 
not  excited  by  the  new  arrival. 

But  to  Mrs.  Durant  and  Tasie  it  was  an 
event  of  the  first  importance;  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt  was  at  first  disposed  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  revelation  of  further  wickedness, 
and  that  there  was  no  telling  where  these 
discoveries  might  end.  "  We  shall  be 
hearing  that  he  has  a  son  next,"  she  said. 
They  had  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  to 
talk  it  over;  and  it  really  did  appear  at 
first  that  the  new  disclosure  enhanced  the 
enormity  of  the  first ;  for,  naturally,  the 
difference  between  a  widower  and  a  mar- 
ried man  is  aggravated  by  the  discovery 
that  the  deceiver  pretending  to  have  only 
one  child  has  really  "  a  family."  At  the 
first  glance,  the  ladies  were  all  impressed 
by  this ;  though  afterwards,  when  they 
began  to  think  of  it,  they  were  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  conclusion  perhaps  was  not 
very  well  founded.  And  when  it  turned 
out  that  Frances  and  the  new-comer  were 
twins,  that  altogether  altered  the  ques- 
tion, and  left  them,  though  they  were  by 
no  means  satisfied,  without  anything  fur- 
ther to  say. 

While  all  this  went  on  outside  the  palaz- 
zo,  there  was  much  going  on  within  it  that 
was  calculated  to  produce  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  Mr.  Waring,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  acting  a  somewhat 
cowardly  part,  ran  away  from  it  altogether, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  library,  and  left 
his  daughters  to  make  acquaintance  with 
each  other  as  they  best  could.  He  was, 
as  has  been  said,  by  no  means  sufficiently 
at  his  ease  to  return  to  what  he  called  his 
studies,  the  ordinary  occupations  of  his 
life.  He  had  run  away,  and  he  knew  it. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  turn  the  key  in  one 
door,  so  that,  whatever  happened,  he  could 
only  be  invaded  from  one  side,  and  sat 
down  uneasily  in  the  full  conviction  that 
from  moment  to  moment  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  interpreter  or  peace- 
maker, or  to  explain  away  difficulties. 
He  did  not  understand  women,  but  only 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  taken  various 
prejudices  on  the  subject;  neither  did  he 
understand  girls,  but  only  Frances,  whom, 
indeed,  he  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  suppose  either  that  she  was  likely 
to  squabble  with  her  sister,  or  call  him  in 
to  mediate  or  explain.  Frances  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  do  either  of  these  things ; 
and  he  knew  that,  yet  lived  in  a  va*ue 
dread,  and  did  not  even  sit  comfortably 
on  his  chair,  and  tried  to  distract  his  mind 
with  a  novel  —  which  was  the  condition  in 


which  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Durant.  The 
clergyman's  visit  did  him  a  little  good, 
giving  him  at  once  a  grievance  and  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule.  During  the  rest  of  the 
day,  he  was  so  far  distracted  from  his  real 
difficulties  as  to  fall  from  time  to  time 
into  fits  of  secret  laughter  over  the  idea 
of  having  been  in  all  unconsciousness  a 
source  of danger  for  Tasie.  He  had  never 
been  a  gay  Lothario,  as  he  said;  but  to 
have  run  the  risk  of  destroying  Tasie's 
peace  of  mind  was  beyond  his  wildest  im- 
agination. He  longed  to  confide  it  to 
somebody;  but  there  was  no  one  with 
whom  he  could  share  the  fun.  Constance 
perhaps  might  have  understood ;  but 
Frances  1  He  relapsed  into  gravity  when 
he  thought  of  Frances.  It  was  not  the 
kind  of  ludicrous  suggestion  which  would 
amuse  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  girls,  who  were  such 
strangers  to  each  other,  yet  so  closely 
bound  by  nature,  were  endeavoring  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other  by 
means  which  were  much  more  subtle  than 
any  explanation  their  father  could  have 
supplied ;  so  that  he  might  if  he  had  un- 
derstood them  better  have  been  entirely 
at  his  ease  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  Constance  was  the  cleverer 
of  the  two,  it  was  Frances  who  advanced 
most  quickly  in  her  investigations,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  it  was  Constance 
who  talked,  while  Frances,  for  the  most 
part  having  nothing  at  all  interesting  to 
say  of  herself,  held  her  peace.  Frances 
had  been  awakened  at  an  Unusually  late 
hour  in  the  morning,  for  the  agitation  of 
the  night  had  abridged  her  sleep  at  the 
other  end  —  by  the  sounds  of  mirth  which 
accompanied  the  first  dialogue  between 
her  new  sister  and  Mariuccia.  The  Italian 
which  Constance  knew  was  not  very  much, 
and  it  was  of  a  finer  quality  than  any  with 
which  Mariuccia  was  acquainted  ;  but  still 
thev  came  to  some  sort  of  understanding, 
and  both  repudiated  the  efforts  of  Frances 
to  explain.  And  from  that  moment  Con- 
stance had  kept  the  conversation  in  her 
hands.  She  did  not  chatter,  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  loquacity  in  her;  but 
Frances  had  lived  much  alone,  and  had 
been  taught  not  to  disturb  her  father  when 
she  was  with  him,  so  that  it  was  more  her 
habit  to  be  talked  to  than  to  talk.  She 
did  not  even  ask  many  questions;  they 
were  scarcely  necessary ;  for  Constance, 
as  was  natural,  was  full  of  herself  and  of 
her  motives  for  the  step  she  had  taken. 
These  revelations  gave  Frances  new 
lights  almost  at  every  word. 

"You  always  knew,  then,  about  us?" 
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Frances  said.  She  had  intended  to  say 
u about  roe/1  but  refrained,  with  mingled 
modesty  and  pride. 

"Oh,  certainly.  Mamma  always  writes, 
you  know,  at  Christmas,  if  not  oftener. 
We  did  not  know  you  were  here.  It  was 
Markham  who  found  out  that.  Mark  ham 
is  the  most  active-minded  fellow  in  the 
world.  Papa  does  not  muchjike  him.  I 
dare  say  you  have  never  heard  anything 
very  favorable  of  him;  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take. We  knew  pretty  well  about  you. 
Mamma  used  to  ask  that  you  should  write, 
since  there  was  no  reason  why,  at  your 
age,  you  should  not  speak  for  yourself; 
but  you  never  did.  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  better  not." 

•*  I  suppose  so." 

"  But  1  should  not  myself  have  been 
restrained  by  that,"  said  Constance.  "  I 
thiok  very  well  on  the  whole  of  papa;  but 
obedience  of  that  sort  at  our  age  is  too 
much ;  I  should  not  have  obeyed  him.  I 
should  have  told  him,  that  in  such  a  mat- 
ter 1  must  judge  for  myself.  However,  if 
one  learns  anything  as  one  grows  up," 
said  this  young  philosopher,  "  it  is  that 
no  two  people  are  alike.  I  suppose  that 
was  not  how  the  subject  presented  itself 
to  you  ?  " 

Frances  made  no  reply.  She  wondered 
what  she  would  have  said  had  she  been 
told  to  write  to  an  unknown  mother. 
Ooght  she  to  do  so  now?  The  idea  was 
a  very  strange  one  to  her  mind,  and  yet 
what  could  be  more  natural  ?  It  was  with 
a  sense  of  precipitate  avoidance  of  a  sub- 
ject which  must  be  contemplated  fully  at 
an  after  period,  that  she  said  hurriedly: 
"  I  have  never  written  letters.  It  did  not 
come  into  my  head." 

*'  Ah  ! "  said  Constance,  looking  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  impartial  scrutiny.  Then 
she  added  with  a  sequence  of  thoughts 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  follow: 
M  Don't  you  think  it  is  very  odd  that  you 
and  I  should  be  the  same  age  ?  " 

Frances  felt  herself  grow  red,  and  the 
water  came  to  her  eyes.  She  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  other,  who  was  so  much  more 
advanced  than  she  felt  herself  to  be.  "  I 
suppose  —  we  ought  to  have  been  like 
each  other,"  she  said. 

**  We  are  not,  however,  a  bit.  You  are 
like  mamma.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
are  like  her  in  mind;  but  on  the  outside. 
And  I  am  like  him.  It  is  very  funny.  It 
shows  that  one  has  these  peculiarities 
from  one's  birth ;  it  couldn't  be  habit  or 
association,  as  people  say,  for  I  have 
never  been  with  him  — neither  have  you 
with  mamma.     I  suppose  be  is  very  inde- 


pendent-minded, and  does  what  he  likes 
without  thinking.  So  do  I.  And  you 
consider  what  other  people  will  say,  and 
how  it  will  look,  and  a  thousand  things." 

It  did  not  seem  to  Frances  that  this  was 
the  case;  but  she  was  not  at  all  in  the 
habit  of  studying  herself,  and  made  no 
protest.  Did  she  consider  very  much 
what  other  people  would  say?  Perhaps 
it  was  true.  She  had  been  obliged,  she 
reflected,  to  consider  what  Mariuccia 
would  say;  so  that  probably  Constance 
was  right. 

"It  was  Markham  that  discovered  you, 
after  all, as  I  told  you.  He  is  invaluable; 
he  never  forgets;  and  if  you  want  to  find 
anything  out,  he  will  take  any  amount  of 
trouble.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  why  I  left 
home.  If  we  are  going  to  live  together  as 
sisters,  we  ought  to  make  confidants  of 
each  other;  and  if  you  have  to  go,  you 
can  take  my  part.  Well,  then  !  You  must 
know  there  is  a  man  in  it  They  say  you 
should  always  ask,  'Who  is  she?'  when 
there  is  a  row  between  men ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  just  as  natural  to  ask,  *  Who  is 
he?'  when  a  girl  gets  into  a  scrape." 

The  language,  the  tone,  the  meaning 
were  all  new  to  Frances.  She  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  When  there  is  a 
row  between  men ;  when  a  girl  gets  into  a 
scrape ;  the  one  and  the  other  were  equally 
far  from  her  experience.  She  felt  herself 
blush,  though  she  scarcely  knew  why. 
She  shook  her  head  when  Constance 
added,  though  rather  as  a  remark  than  as 
a  question:  "Don't  you  know?  Oh, 
well ;  I  did  not  mean,  have  you  any  per- 
sonal experience,  but  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple? The  man  in  this  case  was  well 
enough.  Papa  said,  when  I  told  him, 
that  it  was  quite  right ;  that  I  had  better 
have  made  up  my  mind  without  making  a 
fuss;  that  he  would  have  advised  me  so, 
if  he  had  known.  But  I  will  never  allow 
that  this  is  a  point  upon  which  any  one 
can  judge  for  you.  Mamma  pressed  me 
more  than  a  mother  has  any  right  to  do  — 
to  a  person  of  my  age." 

"But,  Constance,  eighteen  is  not  so 
very  old." 

"  Eighteen  is  the  age  of  reason,"  said 
the  girl  somewhat  imperiously;  then  she 
paused  and  added,  "in  most  cases,  when 
one  has  been  much  in  the  world,  like  me. 
Besides,  it  is  like  the  Middle  Ages  when 
your  mother  thinks  she  can  make  you  do 
what  she  pleases  and  marry  as  she  likes. 
That  must  be  one's  own  affair.  I  must 
say  that  I  thought  papa  would  take  my 
part  more  strongly,  for  they  have  always 
been  so  much  opposed.    But  after  all, 
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though  he  is  not  in  harmony  with  her,  still 
the  parents'  side  is  his  side." 

"Did  you  not  like  —  the  gentleman?" 
said  Frances.  Nothing  could  be  more 
modest  than  this  question,  and  yet  it 
brought  the  blood  to  her  face.  She  had 
never  heard  the  ordinary  badinage  on  this 
subject,  or  thought  of  love  with  anything 
but  awe  and  reverence,  as  a  mystery  alto- 
gether beyond  her  and  out  of  discussion. 
She  did  not  look  at  her  sister  as  she  put 
the  question.  Constance  lay  back  in  the 
long  wicker-work  chair,  well  lined  with 
cushions,  which  was  her  father's  favorite 
seat,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her 
bead,  in  one  of  those  attitudes  of  complete 
abandon  which  Frances  had  been  trained 
to  think  impossible  to  a  girl. 

41  Did  I  like  — the  gentleman?  I  did 
not  think  that  question  could  ever  again 
be  put  to  me  in  an  original  way.  I  see 
now  what  is  the  good  of  a  sister.  Mamma 
and  Markham  and  all  my  people  had  such 
a  different  way  of  looking  at  it.  You  must 
know  that  that  is  not  the  first  question, 
whether  you  like  the  man.  As  for  that,  I 
liked  him  —  well  enough.  There  was 
nothing  to  —  dislike  in  him." 

Frances  turned  her  eyes  to  her  sister's 
face  with  something  like  reproach.  "  1 
may  not  have  used  the  right  word.  I 
have  never  spoken  on  such  subjects  be- 
fore." 

"  I  have  always  been  told  that  men  are 
dreadful  prudes,"  said  Constance.  "1 
suppose  papa  has  brought  you  up  to  think 
that  such  things  must  never  be  spoken  of. 
I'll  tell  you  what  is  original  about  it.  I 
have  been  asked  if  he  was  not  rich  enough, 
if  he  was  not  handsome  enough,  if  he  had 
not  a  good  enough  title,  and  I  have  been 
asked  if  I  loved  him,  which  was  nonsense ; 
I  have  not  known  him  long  enough.  1 
could  answer  all  that ;  but  you  I  can't 
answer.  Don't  I  like  him?  I  was  not 
going  to  be  persecuted  about  him.  It 
was  Markham  who  put  it  into  my  head. 
'Why  don't  you  go  to  your  father,'  he 
said,  'if  you  won't  hear  reason?  He  is 
just  the  sort  of  person  to  understand  you, 
if  we  don't."  So,  then,  I  took  them  at 
their  word.     I  came  off  —  to  papa." 

14  Does  Markham  dislike  papa?  I  mean, 
doesn't  he  think " 

14 1  know  what  you  mean.  They  don't 
think  that  papa  has  good  sense.  They 
think  him  romantic,  and  all  that.  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  think  so  too. 
But  the  curious  thing  is  that  be  isn't,"  said 
Constance  with  an  injured  air.  ••  I  sup- 
pose, however  foolish  one's  father  may  be 
for  himself,  he  still  feels  that  he  must 
stand  on  the  parents'  side." 


"  You  speak,"  said  Frances,  with  a  little 
indignation,  **as  if  papa  was  likely  to  be 
against  —  his  children;  as  if  he  were  an 
enemy." 

"Taking  sides  is  not  exactly  being  ene- 
mies," said  Constance.  4<  We  are  each  of 
our  own  faction,  you  know.  It  is  like 
Whigs  and  Tories.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  side  with  each  other,  even  though 
they  may  be  quite  different,  and  not  get 
on  together.  There  is  a  kind  of  reason  in 
it.  Only,  I  have  always  heard  so  much  of 
papa  as  unreasonable  and  unlike  other 
people,  that  I  never  thought  of  him  in 
that  light.  He  would  be,  though,  except 
that  for  the  present  I  am  such  a  stranger, 
and  he  feels  bound  to  be  civil  to  me.  If 
it  were  not  for  his  politeness,  he  is  capable 
of  being  mediaeval  too." 

*4 1  don't  know  what  mediaeval  means," 
said  Frances,  with  much  heat,  indignant 
to  hear  her  father  thus  spoken  of  as  a 
subject  for  criticism.  Perhaps  she  had 
criticised  him  in  her  time,  as  children  use  ; 
but  silently,  not  putting  it  into  words, 
which  makes  a  great  difference.  And  be- 
sides, what  one  does  one's  self  in  this  way- 
is  quite  another  matter.  As  she  looked 
at  this  girl,  who  was  a  stranger,  though  in 
some  extraordinary  way  not  a  stranger,  a 
momentary  pang  and  impotent  sudden 
rage  against  the  web  of  strange  circum- 
stances in  which  she  felt  herself  caught 
and  bewildered,  flamed  up  in  her  mild 
eyes  and  mind,  unaccustomed  to  compli- 
cations. Constance  took  no  notice  of  this 
sudden  passion. 

•*  It  means  bread  and  water,"  she  said 
with  a  laugh,  "and  shutting  up  in  one's 
own  room,  and  cutting  off  of  all  commu- 
nication from  without.  Mamma,  if  she 
were  driven  to  it,  is  quite  capable  of  that. 
They  all  are  —  rather  than  give  in ;  but 
as  these  are  not  the  Middle  Ages,  they 
have  to  give  in  at  last.  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
thought  that  what  you  may  call  his  official 
character  would  be  too  strong  for  papa,  I 
should  have  fought  it  out  at  home.  But  I 
thought  he  at  least  would  be  himself,  and 
not  a  conventional  parent.  I  am  sure  he 
has  been  a  very  queer  sort  of  parent  hith- 
erto; but  the  moment  a  fight  comes,  he 
puts  himself  on  his  own  side." 

She  gave  forth  these  opinions  very 
calmly, Tying  back  in  the  long  chair,  with 
her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  and 
her  eyes  following  abstractedly  the  lines 
of  the  French  coast.  The  voice  which 
uttered  sentiments  so  strange  to  Frances 
was  of  the  most  refined  and  harmonious 
tones,  low,  soft,  and  clear.  And  the  lines 
of  her  slim,  elastic  figure,  and  of  her  per- 
fectly appropriate  dress,  which  combined 
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simplicity  and  costliness, carelessness  and 
consummate  care,  as  only  bigb  art  can, 
added  to  the  effect  of  a  beauty  which  was 
Dot  beauty  in  any  demonstrative  sense, 
but  rather  harmony,  ease,  grace,  fine 
health,  fine  training,  and  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  call  blood.  Not  that 
the  purest  blood  in  the  world  inevitably 
carries  with  it  this  perfection  of  tone ;  but 
Constance  had  the  effect  which  a  thor- 
oughbred horse  has  upon  the  connoisseur. 
It  would  have  detracted  from  the  impres- 
sion she  made,  had  there  been  any  special 
point  upon  which  the  attention  lingered  — 
bad  her  eyes,  or  her  complexion,  her 
bands,  or  her  hair,  or  any  individual  trait 
called  for  particular  notice.  But  hers 
was  not  beauty  of  that  description. 

Her  sister,  who  was,  so  to  speak,  only  a 
little  rustic,  sat  and  gazed  at  her  in  a  kind 
of  rapture.  Her  heart  did  not,  as  yet  at 
least,  go  out  towards  this  intruder  into  her 
life;  her  affections  were  as  yet  untouched  ; 
and  her  temper  was  a  little  excited,  dis- 
turbed by  the  critical  tone  which  her  sister 
assumed,  and  the  calm  frankness  with 
which  she  spoke.  But  though  all  these 
dissatisfied,  almost  hostile  sentiments 
were  in  Frances's  mind,  her  eyes  and  at- 
tention were  fascinated.  She  could  not 
resist  the  influence  which  this  external 
perfection  of  being  produced  upon  her. 
It  was  only  perhaps  now  in  the  full  morn- 
ing light,  in  \\\z  abandon  of  this  confidence 
and  candor,  which  had  none  of  the  usual 
tenderness  of  confidential  revelations,  but 
rather  a  certain  half  disdainful  self-discov- 
ery which  necessity  demanded,  that  Fran- 
ces fully  perceived  her  sister's  gifts.  Her 
own  impatience,  her  little  impulses  of  irri- 
tation and  contradiction,  died  away  in  the 
wondering  admiration  with  which  she 
gazed.  Constance  showed  no  sign  even 
of  remarking  the  effect  she  produced. 
She  said  meditatively,  dropping  the  words 
into  the  calm  air  without  any  apparent 
conception  of  novelty  or  wonder  in  them  : 
"  I  wonder  how  you  will  like  it  when  you 
have  to  go." 
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oar  great  English  writers  we  at  last  have 
a  truly  faithful  picture  —  one  wherein  no 
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Jmrmmis.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  her  Husband,  J. 
W.  Cross.    Blackwood.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.    1885. 


man  can  find  offence,  and  with  which  her 
spirit  may  rest  in  peace  undisturbed.  The 
life  which  her  husband  has  given  to  the 
world  is  worthy  of  George  Eliot;  it  is 
such  a  life  as  she,  with  her  instinctive 
dread  of  biographies,  would  have  chosen 
to  leave  behind  her,  and  it  recalls  with 
curious  fidelity  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
original. 

Loving  reverence  has  drawn  a  likeness 
which  no  literary  art  could  have  produced, 
and  which  the  more  familiar  kinds  of  lit- 
erary art  would  have  cruelly  spoiled.  In 
form  the  book  is  new,  so  new  and  so  suc- 
cessful in  its  method  as  perhaps  to  prom- 
ise a  new  type  of  biography.  It  is  an 
autobiography,  not  composed  by  the  biog- 
rapher herself,  but  put  together  out  of 
letters,  diaries,  and  notes  extending  over 
forty-two  years,  connected  by  so  much 
narrative  as  the  editor  thought  needful  to 
give  unity  to  the  whole.  But  of  the  en- 
tire work  of  some  fourteen  hundred  pages, 
there  are  hardly  fifty  by  the  editor  him- 
self, and  these  are  in  the  same  type  and 
quietly  blended  with  the  journals  and  let- 
ters. The  letters  again  appear,  not  in  the 
too  familiar  way,  in  small  type,  solemnly 
copied  from  "  Dear  Sir,"  to  '•  Yours  truly," 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  fossil  shells 
in  the  chalk  cliff  of  the  editorial  big  print, 
but  they  appear  as  fragments  of  autobiog- 
raphy, duly  pruned  of  mere  frivolities,  the 
margin  alone  disclosing  the  date,  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  person  addressed. 

The  life  so  composed  is  in  every  sense 
an  autobiography,  yet  it  is  free  from  the 
defects  natural  to  all  autobiographies. 
When  a  man  writes  his  own  life  he  is  ex 
hypothesi  posing  before  posterity,  and 
even  if  he  has  the  humane  serenity  of 
Hume,  or  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  Mill, 
he  will  be  just  a  little  conscious,  though 
it  be  but  to  add  one  touch  more  to  his 
habitual  insouciance  or  to  his  constitu- 
tional reticence.  And  then,  an  autobiog- 
raphy has  always  the  serious  defect  of 
describing  events  and  impressions  at  a 
great  distance  as  seen  through  memory 
alone,  when  the  interests  of  the  years 
gone  by  are  pale  and  the  very  character 
has  changed.  An  autobiography  is  the 
tale  of  his  youth  that  an  old  man  tells  to 
his  descendants.  There  is  something  a 
little  artificial  in  the  effort  of  memory  to 
recollect  the  past;  something  a  little  arti- 
ficial in  the  effort  to  present  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  future.  And  none  but  the 
finest  natures  have  succeeded  in  the  task. 
A  journal  is  too  often  a  thin  and  jerky 
instrument  to  use,  and  is  seldom  that 
wherein  men  present  their  best  thoughts 
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in  their  happiest  tones.  It  is  too  often  a 
receptacle  of  wayward  ideas  which  the 
writer  half  trusts  may  never  be  read,  and 
half  hopes  will  look  mellow  if  seen  through 
the  softening  effect  of  time. 

Cart-ropes  and  wild  horses  would  never 
have  drawn  out  of  George  Eliot  a  delib- 
erate autobiography.  Her  journal  is  a 
simple  record  of  facts,  without  any  profu- 
sion of  thought  or  careful  recording  of 
feeling.  Yet  in  these  pages  we  have  after 
all  a  real  autobiography,  of  which  she  has 
been  the  unconscious  author.  The  let- 
ters, journals,  and  notes  record  the  growth 
of  the  mind  from  month  to  month  during 
forty  years,  and  that  without  any  sense  of 
secrecy  in  the  writing  on  the  one  hand, 
or  any  idea  of  publication  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  process  which  one  would  hardly 
wish  to  see  generally  applied  to  the  letters 
of  famous  persons.  No  one  would  like 
to  have  Byron's  letters  so  woven  into 
consecutive  narrative,  nor  could  Scott's 
life  be  duly  written  by  means  of  his  pri- 
vate correspondence.  George  Eliot's  can 
be,  and  thus  the  book  before  us  is  a 
strangely  realistic  presentation  of  herself. 
Not  perchance  of  herself  within,  as  she 
and  some  one  or  two  may  have  known  all 
that  lay  underneath  the  reticent  self-com- 
munion of  her  heart,  but  of  that  outward 
self  which  the  world  saw.  Of  all  that 
even  her  intimate  friends  saw  this  book 
is,  I  think,  the  true  and  sufficient  record. 

So  faithful  a  record  that  to  many  of  her 
friends  it  will  have  the  effect  of  illusion. 
One  can  almost  fancy  that  it  is  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  her  own,  that  she  is  not 
only  the  subject,  but  the  sole  author  of 
the  Life.  The  very  form  of  the  page,  the 
symmetry,  the  care  and  exceeding  thought- 
fulness,  the  felicitous  citation  of  a  motto 
or  a  phrase,  the  no  less  felicitous  illustra- 
tions of  face  and  home,  all  curiously  re- 
call the  inexhaustible  thirst  after  perfec- 
tion which  gave  us  "  Romola."  What  art 
did  there,  love  in  a  sense  has  done  here, 
and  in  the  measured,  chastened  pages  of 
her  familiar  letters,  in  the  ever-meditating 
mood,  in  the  unflinching  grasp  upon  phil- 
osophy and  science,  in  the  almost  oppres- 
sive spirit  of  conscientious  work,  in  the 
almost  morbid  dislike  of  scandal,  unkind- 
ness,  mere  babble  and  mere  fashion,  the 
book  is  her  book,  not  a  book  about  her. 
We  who  knew  her  can  hear  in  it  her  very 
tones,  recall  the  gesture  with  which  she 
spoke  this  or  that  sentence.  Her  shad- 
owy hand  seems  to  have  guided  the  pen 
of  the  compiler,  and  her  spirit  to  have 
informed  his  judgment,  as  the  heap  of 
time-discolored    writings,    treasured    by 


many  a  friend  a/id  unknown  to  the  world 
without,  grew  beneath  his  hand  into  a 
clear  and  continuous  Life. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
lively  anecdotes,  interspersed  with  cutting 
bits  of  personal  satire,  may  possibly  find 
these  volumes  wanting  in  amusement. 
As  was  happily  said  the  other  day,  some 
readers  like  Truth  better  than  the  truth. 
They  are  certainly  not  good  reading  for 
those  who  are  surfeited  on  the  memoirs 
of  court  favorites  or  party  politicians. 
They  are  like  her  books,  like  herself,  w  so- 
ber, steadfast,  and  demure."  The  true 
note  of  "Penseroso"  is  heard  in  them 
throughout:  "o'erlaid  with  black,  staid 
wisdom's  hue,"  "with  even  step,  and 
musing  gait."  So  she  was  in  life,  so  in 
her  letters,  so  also  in  her  tales,  the 
thought  almost  overpowering  the  expres- 
sion ;  the  expression  finished,  and  right 
in  art,  but  withal  not  wholly  spontaneous, 
often  wanting  in  brio%  in  rapidity  of  scherso 
passages,  not  seldom  in  the  mood  of 
Beethoven  in  his  least  effective  manner. 
And  yet,  like  the  master,  how  weighty, 
full,  and  satisfying  to  the  thoughtful  mind 1 

These  letters  are  the  record  of  a  purely 
literary  life,  as  her  life  was,  and  such  is 
the  only  record  which  as  a  rule  the  public 
have  a  right  to  ask  about  famous  writers. 
As  a  record  of  mental  growth,  methods  of 
work,  canons  of  art,  the  book  is  complete. 
Those  who  expect  to  find  in  it  passion, 
storm,  romance,  and  all  the  maze  of  antip- 
athies, loves,  quarrels,  and  struggles  which 
make  up  so  much  of  many  famous  literary 
memoirs,  are  likely  to  suffer  disappoint- 
ment. It  may  be  doubted  if  there  ever 
was  much  of  these  things  woven  in  the 
life  of  George  Eliot,  and  certainly  it  may 
be  doubted  if  even  her  most  intimate 
friends  have  anything  thereon  that  they 
could  faithfully  record.  There  is  little 
enough  of  such  a  sort  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  letters.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that  any 
written  line  of  hers  survives  which  would 
tell  us  more.  All  letters  to  Mr.  George 
Lewes  she  deliberately  burnt  after  his 
death.  They  were  meant  for  one  eye,  and 
the  world  had  no  business  with  them. 
But  of  the  sobs  and  the  spasms  which  so 
often  fill  the  lives  of  men  of  letters  how 
little  is  there  here !  The  sobs  and  the 
spasms  are  perhaps  for  the  most  part  of 
the  subjective  order,  wonderfully  magni- 
fied by  the  literary  sensibility  and  colored 
by  that  egoism  of  romance  which  besets 
the  masters  of  the  pen.  It  may  be  a 
useful  lesson  to  those  who  are  prone  to 
admire  the  confessions  and  the  autobio- 
graphical musings  of  some  men  of  genius 
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to  see  how  a  woman,  in  genius  their  equal, 
in  sensibility  their  superior,  measures  out 
her  words  from  the  "fixed  mind  "  to  her 
intimate  friends  and  alike  in  her  private 
diary,  neither  cursing  fate,  nor  her  ac- 
quaintances, scorning  random  slander,  too 
proud  to  exhibit  her  heart  in  a  glass  case, 
her  mind  so  busy  with  the  greater  things 
that  there  is  but  small  room  for  the  per- 
sonal and  the  trivial. 

As  enjoyable  letters,  tried  by  the  high- 
est literary  type,  there  is  too  little  perhaps 
of  the  personal  and  the  trivial.  They 
want  the  idyllic  simplicity  of  Cowper,  the 
wicked  wit  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  abound- 
ing vitality  of  Byron;  nor  have  they  the 
whispering  charm  of  the  letters  of  some 
women  far  her  inferiors.  But  thev  are 
fine  letters ;  full  of  goodness,  truthfulness, 
thought,  originality ;  very  carefully  written, 
without  an  idle  or  an  evil  word.  George 
Eliot  did  not  disdain  either  the  personal 
or  the  trivial ;  she  dealt  with  both  in  the 
same  patient  and  dutiful  temper  she 
brought  to  greater  things.  Only  she 
found  personalities  and  trivialities  too 
sorry  subjects  to  be  dignified  with  paper 
and  pen.  Peritura  parcere  chart  a,  was 
ber  motto  in  their  case;  she  would  not 
waste  paper  and  ink  in  recording  them. 
Aod  the  giddy  world  which  likes  nothing 
better  than  these  flies  in  amber  is  far  from 
pleased.  George  Eliot,  it  turns  out,  was 
a  much  more  accomplished  housewife  than 
Jane  Austen,  but  she  does  not  gossip  on 
in  Jane's  delicious  way  about  cook  maids 
and  village  matchmaking,  the  neighbors' 
frocks,  and  young  Frank's  awkwardness 
at  a  ball.  There  is  plenty  of  the  kind  in 
George  Eliot's  novels ;  but  this  is  the  ob- 
servant imagination  of  the  artist.  It  does 
not  enter  into  her  life,  color  her  private 
correspondence,  or  supply  salt  and  sea- 
soning to  her  literary  remains. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  also  how  very 
small  a  part  of  the  correspondence  has 
literature  as  its  subject  or  is  exchanged 
with  men  of  letters.  Except  a  compli- 
mentary letter  or  two  from  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  and  one  or  two  letters  to  Miss 
Martioeau  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  there  is  in 
these  three  volumes  hardly  any  corre- 
spondence whatever  with  authors.  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  George 
Eliot  was  in  social  relations  with  almost 
every  well-known  name  of  her  time  in  lit- 
erature, science,  and  art.  Almost  all  her 
letters  are  addressed  to  intimate  friends, 
not  to  companions  in  letters;  with  very 
few  exceptions  to  women,  and  most  of 
them  friends  of  very  long  standing.  The 
subject  of  them  is  in  the  main  such  things 


as  a  very  thoughtful  woman  finds  most 
interesting  to  the  women  she  loves:  the 
happiness  of  friends,  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship performed  or  planned  for  the  future, 
the  moral  problems  of  life,  the  new  knowl- 
edge acquired,  the  progress  of  the  family, 
the  influence  of  scenes,  books,  or  char- 
acters on  the  spirit,  the  yearning  after 
rest  and  some  clearer  insight  into  the 
tangle  of  destiny.  George  Eliot's  are  not 
the  letters  of  the  critic,  of  the  humorist, 
of  the  wit,  of  the  painter  of  manners,  or 
the  painter  of  character.  The  substance 
of  them  is  the  serious  outpouring  of  heart 
common  in  close  friendship,  home  affec- 
tions, home  cares,  conscientious  work ;  all 
rendered  solemn  by  mora)  and  philosophic 
flashes  such  as  strike  us,  like  the  forked 
lightning,  in  ••  Silas  Marner,"  or  "Romo- 
la,"  or  "The  Spanish  Gypsy." 

What  a  record  of  unflinching  mental 
training  do  these  volumes  present !  How 
touching  is  the  little  inscription  in  "The 
Linnet's  Life,"  "  the  first  book  that  George 
Eliot  read."  "  It  made  me  very  happy," 
she  wrote,  "when  I  held  it  in  my  little 
hand,  and  read  it  over  and  over  again." 
The  child  of  five,  who  began  the  art  of 
reading  over  and  over  again  with  "The 
Linnet's  Life,"  persevered  in  study 
through  life,  till  the  whole  range  of  the 
best  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
was  hers.  With  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  the  four  Conti- 
nental languages,  and  a  complete  famil- 
iarity with  all  that  is  best  in  our  own 
literature,  she  combined  not  a  little  sci- 
ence; some  mathematics,  some  astron- 
omy, physics,  botany,  and  biology.  In 
the  higher  philosophy  she  spent  some 
twelve  years  in  the  opening  of  her  literary 
life.  She  only  took  up  the  pen  to  write  a 
novel,  when  she  was  already  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  minds  of  her  time. 
In  these  new  volumes  we  have  a  sufficient 
record  of  the  gradual  acquisition  of  this 
great  learning.  It  differs  indeed  from  the 
casual  reading  of  the  omnivorous  book- 
man. It  has  none  of  that  restless  con- 
sumption of  print  which  too  often  is 
mistaken  for  learning.  It  is  rather  the 
systematic  study  of  subjects.  There  go 
to  form  it  a  careful  selection  of  the  best; 
exclusion  of  the  trivial ;  and  an  admirable 
balance  of  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 

How  different  this  from  the  critic's  sip- 
ping of  new  books  as  they  come  all  fresh 
from  the  binder !  It  is  rather  the  older  than 
the  new  books  which  George  Eliot  reads. 
She  reads  more  to  complete  a  certain 
branch  of  knowledge,  than  to  savourer  a 
particular  writer.    Her  studies  are  not  so 
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eclectic  but  that  they  are  controlled  by  a 
deep  philosophy ;  and  we  see  them  all  fall- 
ing into  their  due  place  in  ao  orderly 
scheme  of  knowledge.  Art  holds  its  true 
place  as  the  interpreter  of  truth,  but  not 
her  guide.  Science  is  not  shunned  as  if 
it  were  a  skeleton  on  wires,  something 
unseemly  in  the  home  of  the  beautiful. 
And  in  her  wise  and  far-reaching  vision 
philosophy  is  the  constant  guide  of  life 
and  knowledge.  In  this  completeness  of 
range  and  solid  harmony  of  culture  George 
Eliot  represented  to  our  age  something  of 
that  gospel  of  which  Goethe  was  the  older 
prophet. 

Real  culture  such  as  hers  is  a  far  more 
solid  thing  than  those  airy  acquirements 
which  often  usurp  the  name.  George 
Eliot's  culture  was  knowledge  harmonized 
by  artistic  instinct,  and  deepened  by  an 
abiding  moral  glow.  Culture  is  too  often 
supposed  to  be  attainable  by  fine  critical 
taste,  and  a  curious  felicity  in  pirouetting 
around  many  things.  To  her  science, 
philosophy,  social  ideals,  were  the  sub- 
stance of  culture ;  the  graceful  form  and 
the  critical  judgment  were  the  instrument 
by  which  it  speaks.  "  Her  gratitude," 
she  writes,  "increases  continually  for  the 
illumination  contributed  to  her  life,"  — by 
one  whom,  strangely  enough,  the  higher 
criticism  prooounces  after  all  to  be  "a 
grotesque  old  French  pedant."  But  cul- 
ture and  criticism  too  often  see  men  and 
things  in  a  very  different  light.  Just  so, 
Bossuet  saw  things  differently  from  those 
charming  abbe's  of  the  Regency  who  taught 
belles-lettres,  and  many  other  matters,  to 
the  belles  marquises  of  the  day.  On  the 
whole  we  shall  most  of  us  prefer  the 
culture  of  George  Eliot,  with  its  ordered 
scheme  of  knowledge,  its  hold  on  moral 
life  and  scientific  philosophy,  to  that  peri- 
patetic culture  which  always  finds  science 
and  philosophy  too  hard  to  understand; 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  goes  hopping 
about,  like  a  well-preserved  Ariel,  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  from  continent  to 
continent,  as  Barn  urn  waves  his  magic 
wand. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  about 
George  Eliot's  place  as  an  artist,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  attention  has  been  properly 
directed  to  her  one  unique  quality.  What- 
ever be  her  rank  amongst  the  creators  of 
romance  (and  perhaps  the  tendency  now 
is  to  place  it  too  high  rather  than  too  low), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  stands 
entirely  apart  and  above  all  writers  of 
fiction,  at  any  rate  in  England,  by  her 
philosophic  power  and  general  mental 
calibre.    No  other  English  novelist  has 


ever  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
thinkers  of  his  time.  Or  to  put  it  the 
other  way,  no  English  thinker  of  the  higher 
quality  has  ever  used  romance  as  an  in- 
strument  of  thought.  Our  greatest  novel- 
ists could  not  be  named  beside  her  off  the 
field  of  novel-writing.  Though  some  of 
them  have  been  men  of  wide  reading,  and 
even  of  special  learning,  they  had  none  of 
them  pretensions  to  the  best  philosophy 
and  science  of  their  age.  Fielding  and 
Goldsmith,  Scott  and  Thackeray,  with  all 
their  inexhaustible  fertility  of  mind,  were 
never  in  the  higher  philosophy  compeers 
of  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Burke,  and  Ben- 
tham.  But  George  Eliot,  before  she  wrote 
a  tale  at  all,  in  mental  equipment  stood 
side  by  side  with  Mill,  Spencer,  Lewes, 
and  Carlyle.  If  she  produced  nothing  in 
philosophy,  moral  or  mental,  quite  equal 
to  theirs,  she  was  of  their  kith  and  kin,  of 
the  same  intellectual  quality.  Her  con- 
ception of  sociology  was  quite  as  profound 
as  that  of  Mill,  and  in  some  ways  keener  in 
insight;  if  Lewes  knew  more  of  psychol- 
ogy or  biology,  she  could  teach  him  much 
in  history  and  in  morals.  There  are  in 
44  Silas  Marner,"  "Adam  Bede,"  and 
"  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  volcanic  bursts  of 
prophetic  teaching  which  Teufelsdrdckh 
never  surpassed.  That  is  to  say,  George 
Eliot,  who  at  her  death  left  no  living  nov- 
elist to  be  mentioned  beside  her,  was  all 
her  life  in  intellectual  fellowship  with  the 
first  philosophic  minds  of  her  day. 

Turn  it  the  other  way.  None  of  our 
English  thinkers  of  the  first,  second,  or 
even  third  rank,  have  resorted  to  romance 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  The  only  pos- 
sible exceptions  that  occur  to  me  are 
Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Miss  Martineau; 
but  "  Gulliver,"  "  Rasselas,"  and  "  Deer- 
brook  "  are  romances  only  by  courtesy  for 
their  authors.  Abroad  there  have  been 
examples  of  men  of  foremost  intellectual 
force  who  have  written  novels.  Of  these 
one  only  — Goethe  —  has  written  a  true 
novel  in  a  vein  worthy  of  himself.  And 
it  is  to  ••  Wilhelm  Meister  "  that  we  may 
most  aptlv  go  for  analogues  to  the  George 
Eliot  cycle  of  novels.  Of  course,  as  poet, 
as  a  secular  force  of  European  rank, 
Goethe  himself  stands  apart.  But  in  his 
44  Wilhelm  Meister"  we  have  those  medi- 
tations upon  life,  human  nature,  and  so- 
ciety, that  supreme  culture,  and  a  certain 
Shakespearean  way  of  looking  down  upon 
the  world  as  from  a  vantage-ground  afar, 
which  again  and  again  recur  in  George 
Eliot  and  give  her  the  unique  impression 
of  tragic  mystery  amongst  modern  nov- 
elists. 
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Then  again  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Diderot  wrote  prose  fictions  which  may 
by  a  stretch  of  language  be  called  novels. 
But  the  wit  of  ••  Candide?  the  pathos  of 
the  "Religieusc"  the  passion  of  "Hiloise  " 
do  not  make  up  a  tale  fit  to  be  placed 
beside  *•  Silas  Marner,"  as  a  complete  gem 
of  art  in  the  true  field  of  romance.  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Diderot,  Goethe,  Victor 
Hugo,  Carlyle,  may  take  rank  above 
George  Eliot  in  the  sum  of  the  intellec- 
tual impulse  they  give  to  their  time.  But 
none  of  them,  unless  it  be  the  author  of 
the  "MisirabUs?  can  be  said  to  be  her 
equal  in  the  painting  of  real  life  and  actual 
manners. 

And  here  we  may  find  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  George 
Eliot.  With  a  mental  equipment  of  the 
first  order,  her  principal  instrument  was 
art.  And  so  she  played  a  double  part  — 
as  the  most  philosophic  artist,  or  the  most 
artistic  philosopher  in  recent  literature. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are  flashes 
of  hers  which  recall  Pascal,  Dante,  Taci- 
tus. There  are  certainly  some  which  are 
worthy  of  Burke,  Condorcet,  or  Vauve- 
nargues.  There  are  single  passages  which 
Bacon  might  have  conceived,  and  others 
which  Montaigne  might  have  written. 
And  again  there  are  thoughts  which  Cole- 
ridge and  De  Maistre  have  never  sur- 
passed. One  need  not  compare  her  in  the 
sum  with  any  of  these  famous  thinkers. 
It  is  plain  that  in  philosophy  she  has  not 
produced  work  that  can  weigh  with  theirs. 
But  it  is  the  sustained  commerce  with 
men  like  these,  the  continually  recurring 
sense  that  we  are  in  contact  with  a  mind 
of  their  order,  of  the  same  intellectual 
family,  which  rouses  in  us  so  intense  a 
delight  in  her  novels  that  we  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  hyperbolic  language. 

But  the  question  comes  in,  and  it  must 
be  answered, "  Could  she  play  the  double 
part  perfectly?"  Did  her  philosophy, 
culture,  moral  earnestness,  overweight  her 
art  ?  or  was  her  art  the  complete  and  easy 
instrument  for  interpreting  all  that  her 
brain  and  her  soul  contained?  Few  are 
now  convinced  that  her  art  was  always 
equal  to  so  great  a  demand.  For  that 
reason  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will 
ultimately  take  the  very  first  rank.  A  few 
of  the  greatest  sons  of  men  have  combined 
all  that  their  age  had  attained  with  su- 
preme creative  ease.  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  and  Virgil  seem  to  use 
their  vast  intellectual  power  as  if  poetry 
were  their  mother  tongue,  their  natural 
organ  of  thought.  Alone  of  the  moderns, 
Goethe  wields  bis  panoply  of  learning  with 


perfect  ease,  bounding  in  his  full  suit  of 
mail  on  to  his  charger  like  some  paladin, 
and  careering  in  it  over  the  field  as  if  it 
were  a  robe  of  tissue.  But  it  is  given  only 
to  the  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  to  inter- 
pret the  profoundest  thought,  to  embody 
the  ripest  knowledge,  in  the  inimitable 
mystery  of  art. 

And  thus  it  comes  about  that  we  so 
often  feel  the  art  of  George  Eliot  to  be 
short  of  perfect.  The  canvas  of  laborious 
culture  is  too  often  visible  through  the 
coloring  of  the  picture.  We  find  so  much 
to  think  about  that  we  crave  a  little  rest 
for  simple  enjoyment.  The  chorus  is  very 
majestic ;  we  are  amazed  by  forked  flashes 
of  wisdom,  sonorous  gnomes,  prophetic 
strains  worthy  of  the  immortal  trilogy; 
but  the  chorus  is  often  a  little  slow;  and 
sometimes  slightly  senile,  goody,  prolix. 
We  have  come  to  a  tragedy,  we  know ; 
but  we  crave  more  business,  incident, 
light,  and  air.  I  confess  that,  for  my  part, 
I  feel  in  the  George  Eliot  cycle  something 
of  that  which  I  am  Goth  enough  to  expe- 
rience when  I  hear  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio." 
•*  Fidelio  "  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
glorious  creations  of  modern  music,  with 
an  almost  matchless  overture,  a  noble 
chorus,  a  high  moral  in  its  plot,  and  a 
finale  which  seems  heroism  transfigured 
into  song.  And  yet  —  the  entire  scene 
passing  in  prison,  the  darkened  stage,  the 
slow  movement,  the  monotony  of  minor 
key,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  want  of 
contrast,  color,  buoyancy,  fill  me  with  a 
certain  involuntary  sensation  of  gloom.  I 
go  home,  purified,  and  thrilled  by  a  noble 
work  of  art  resounding  with  high  moral 
purpose  —  but  a  little  lowered  in  nervous 
vitality.  Something  of  the  kind  I  feel 
when  1  read  •*  Romola." 

For  my  part,  I  would  choose  "Silas 
Marner"  as  the  best  type.  It  is  the  com- 
plete working  out  of  one  pathetic  idea  in 
a  single  melody.  That  sustained  minor 
key  could  hardly  be  borne  through  a  long 
piece  in  several  volumes,  and  the  idea  is 
one  which  breadth,  brilliancy,  variety,  and 
movement  would  impair.  But  in  a  minia- 
ture such  as  this  it  produces  a  profound 
impression.  It  may  be  classed  along 
with  the  "Mare  au  Viable"  "Francois 
le  Champi?  and  "Euginie  Grandet;" 
more  pure,  more  thoughtful  than  any  of 
these,  but  hardly  to  be  named  beside 
such  an  immortal  idyl  as  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield." 

Let  us  who  love  the  art  of  George  Eliot 
abstain,  if  only  in  obedience  to  her  teach- 
ing, from  all  extravagance  of  eulogy. 
Certain  that  she  belongs  to  the  foremost 
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intellectual  forces  of  our  time,  and  seeing 
that  she  is  a  novelist  (for  neither  poems 
nor  essays  express  her  genius  truly),  some 
are  apt  to  decide  that  she  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  artists  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  That  is  surely  to  claim  a  great 
deal  too  much.  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Scott, 
of  course,  stand  immeasurably  apart  and 
above,  by  virtue  of  their  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation, their  range  of  insight  into  man- 
ners, and  sympathy  with  character  of 
every  type.  Goldsmith,  Defoe,  Richard- 
son, I  think  too  Sterne  and  Lesage,  stand 
again  in  another  class  by  virtue  of  their 
consummate  art  in  producing,  in  some 
more  limited  field,  images  of  pathos,  hu- 
mor, naivety  or  vitality,  worthy  in  their 
own  sphere  of  the  mightiest  master's 
hand. 

The  place  of  George  Eliot  will  doubtless 
ultimately  be  found  in  the  group  where  we 
set  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Bronte's.  Judg- 
ing her  purely  as  artist,  we  can  hardly 
hope  that  her  ultimate  popularity  will  quite 
equal  theirs.  That  she  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  them  all  as  thinker,  teacher, 
inspirer  of  thought  and  purifier  of  soul, 
will  perhaps  be  little  disputed.  As  facile 
creator  of  types,  painter  of  varied  charac- 
ter, veracious  chronicler  of  manners,  she 
has  not  their  range,  vivacity,  irrepressible 
energy.  In  art  very  much  must  be  given 
to  mass  of  impression,  vividness  of  enjoy- 
ment, fertility  of  creation.  The  inex- 
haustible charm  of  George  Sand,  the 
microscopic  vivacity  of  Jane  Austen,  the 
pathetic  oddities  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
terrible  Hogarthian  pencil  of  Balzac  and 
Thackeray,  were  all  deliberately  foregone 
by  a  novelist  who  read  so  deeply,  who 
looked  on  life  so  profoundly,  and  who 
meditated  so  conscientiously  as  George 
Eliot. 

These  letters  show  us  the  conditions 
under  which  her  genius  worked,  and  en- 
able us  curiously  to  watch  the  limits  which 
she  so  carefully  set  upon  herself.  Though 
she  disdains  to  vent  such  wails  and 
groans  as  Friedrich  or  the  Revolution 
wring  from  the  much-tried  soul  of  Carlyle, 
George  Eliot  sets  about  a  new  tale  with 
all  the  conscientious  griindlichkeit  which 
Sartor  brought  to  his  task.  Just  as  he 
pounds  over  the  battle-fields  of  his  hero, 
and  wades  through  the  Moniteur  or  Puri- 
tan sermons,  so  she  begins  •*  Romola"  or 
••  Felix  Holt "  by  getting  up  Florence  and 
Chartism.  There  are  scientific  similes 
and  moral  reflections  in  "  Middlemarch  " 
which  a  man  might  well  spend  an  hour  in 
working  out   in   all   their  connotations. 


And  there  is  as  much  hard  thinking  and 
analytic  psychology  in  any  chapter  of 
"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  or  "  Daniel  De- 
ronda "  as  would  have  driven  little  Jane 
Austen  silly  so  much  as  to  comprehend. 
But  these  are  not  precisely  the  conditions 
of  perfect  art.  Scott  did  not  get  up  the 
Crusades  when  he  wrote  "Ivan hoe,"  or 
read  articles  on  Cavaliers,  Covenant,  and 
so  forth,  when  he  wrote  "  Old  Mortal* 
ity."  Scott  was  bursting  with  all  he  knew 
about  Malignants  and  cropped  heads ;  he 
was  bursting  with  his  story,  and  brimful 
of  his  characters.  If  you  had  stopped 
him  in  his  ride  he  would  have  rattled  on 
about  it ;  and  at  supper  with  the  young 
ones  he  would  sing  Bothwell's  songs  and 
repeat  Burley's  curses.  Jane  Austen 
would  write  little  romancelets  to  her  girl 
correspondents,  and  she  photographed  her 
partners  in  the  midst  of  a  ball.  George 
Sand,  amidst  sonatas  from  Chopin  and 
songs  by  Madame  Viardot,  would  pour 
outlier  prose  lyrics  as  the  lark  empties 
her  soul;  and  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
cared  more  for  a  queer  name  or  a  whim- 
sical expression  than  for  all  the  psychol- 
ogy in  Kant  or  Hegel. 

But  if  this  knowledge,  philosophic 
power,  and  moral  seriousness,  are  in  one 
sense  a  weakness,  closing  to  George  Eliot 
the  highest  circle  of  art,  in  another  sense 
they  are  her  strength  and  the  source  of 
her  real  influence.  English  literature  has 
only  one  weak  side.  It  has  abundant  ex- 
amples of  almost  every  type  of  literary  art. 
But  it  is  curiously  poor  in  those  thoughts 
in  which  the  literature  of  France  and 
Greece  abound;  those  Pensies  wherein 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Vauvenargues,  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  embodied  philosophy  in 
some  memorable  phrase  which  is  worth  a 
volume,  or  those  golden  words  of  wisdom 
—  KTJjfta  elc  &el  —  which  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aureliua  made 
current  coin  forever.  Now  the  novels  of 
George  Eliot  are  rich  with  such  apoph- 
thegms wherein  ripe  meditations  on  mor- 
als and  men  are  embodied  in  words  of 
poetic  concentration  and  beauty. 

These  letters  (and  it  is  their  chief  inter- 
est) show  us  this  cast  of  mind  in  its  growth 
and  activity.  Almost  every  feature  of  the 
novels  is  abundantly  traceable  as  part  of 
her  daily  life  and  mental  habit.  In  her 
familiar  letters,  in  her  casual  reading  and 
least  serious  occupation,  we  find  that 
dominant  tone  of  moral  analysis,  the  un- 
dertone of  steadfast  sobriety,  almost,  but 
not  quite,  passing  into  melancholy,  the 
strenuous  trust  in  a  better  time  to  come, 
with  the  resolute  facing  of  the  darker 
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problems  of  life.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  very  style  and  phrase  so  familiar 
in  the  novels  was  part  of  her  mental  consti- 
tution. The  good  people  who  trace  every- 
thing of  well  or  ill  in  human  character  to 
the  degree  in  which  one  accepts  or  rejects 
the  miracles  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
who  ascribe  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  sadness  of  George  Eliot's  novels  to 
her  want  of  adequate  hold  on  verbal  in- 
spiration, will  be  surprised  to  find  in  these 
letters  that  the  sadness  is  principally  visi- 
ble in  her  Calvinistic  and  Biblical  period, 
that  it  almost  disappears  from  her  soul 
when  theology  had  become  to  her  a  merely 
interesting  experience.  So,  too,  the  love 
of  scientific  illustrations,  what  one  might 
more  truly  call  the  analogies  of  physical 
and  moral  laws,  seems  to  possess  her  more 
strongly  as  a  girl,  even  than  in  after  life 
when  she  lived  amongst  men  of  science. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  perpetrated  a 
simile  wherein  her  mind  is  likened  to  "a 
stratum  of  conglomerated  fragments,"  per 
haps  more  complicated  than  any  to  be 
found  in  later  writings  (vol.  i.,  p.  59).  It 
is  obvious  too  that  her  style  grows  simpler 
as  she  became  a  great  writer.  There  is 
(vol.  i.,  p  76)  a  single  sentence  with  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  words  in  it,  and 
eighteen  stops  before  we  get  to  the  pause. 
And  a  few  lines  farther  on,  there  is  a 
beautiful  but  most  elaborate  parallel  be- 
tween organic  development  in  sociologic 
and  in  biologic  types.  "  Sewing,"  she 
writes,  "is  my  staple  article  of  commerce 
with  the  hard  trader  Time."  And  all  this 
by  a  girl  of  twenty,  living  in  a  quiet  farm- 
house, in  1840,  when  sociology  and  most 
of  the  other  "  ologies  "  had  not  been  heard 
of!  She  reads  a  book  on  the  battles  of 
Conde*  and  Turenne,  and  cries  out,  "  Such 
a  conflict  between  individual  and  moral 
influence  is  no  novelty.1' 

The  Life  enables  us  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, if  George  Eliot  was  a  pessimist  of 
confirmed  melancholy  type.  Assuredly 
not.  She  was  throughout  life  very  seri- 
ous, constitutionally  of  low  animal  spirits, 
liable  to  nervous  depression,  and  with  a 
certain  unconquerable  shyness.  But  she 
is  not  melancholy  —  at  least  not  after  she 
had  shaken  off  the  cruel  burden  of  Cal- 
vinism. Towards  middle  life  and  on- 
wards to  its  end  she  is,  as  she  happily 
said,  a  meliorist;  facing  the  world  with 
clear  vision  in  all  its  evil,  but  confident  in 
its  progress  towards  the  better.  In  all 
this  we  see  the  complete  correspondence 
between  her  belief  and  her  general  temper. 
In  girlhood  a  devout  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian, in  youth  a  somewhat  sceptical  Ag- 


nostic, in  maturity  she  settles  into  a  deep 
religious  earnestness,  where  the  evolution 
of  man's  destiny  is  the  inspiration  and  the 
ideal.  We  see  this  grand  conception  of 
man's  progress  towards  the  better  entirely 
possessing  her  soul.  It  colors  her  letters, 
words,  and  conduct.  We  see  it  giving 
her  life  rest,  fulness,  cheerfulness,  and 
purpose.  It  nerves  her  with  self-control 
in  sickness,  disappointment,  and  weari- 
ness. It  gives  a  moral  glow  to  her  inter- 
course with  friends,  to  her  consideration 
for  all  who  come  near  her,  to  her  plans 
for  work  and  art.  It  makes  her  reticent, 
resigned,  contented,  full  of  merciful  feel- 
ing, and  slow  to  give  offence  or  to  take  it. 
In  all  these  letters  there  is  not  a  spiteful 
word,  not  an  outburst  of  egoism,  nothing 
fretful,  sordid,  jealous,  or  malicious.  It 
is  the  affectionate,  self  possessed,  human- 
izing life  of  a  high-souled  woman  ;  devoted 
to  her  art,  but  ever  keeping  room  in  her 
thoughts  for  the  few  whom  she  chose  as 
her  friends. 

The  letters  prove,  what  no  intelligent 
reader  of  her  books  could  doubt,  that 
George  Eliot  was  womanly  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  She  even  took  a  curi- 
ous pride  in  her  skill  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  housewife ;  and  her  experi- 
ence, which  ranged  from  the  management 
of  a  dairy  farm  to  that  of  a  crowded  draw- 
ing-room, was  indeed  unusually  large. 
Her  interest  in  the  education  of  women 
was  not  only  very  keen,  but  very  practical. 
She  was  naturally  the  centre  of  all  those 
movements  which  aimed  at  the  realization 
of  women's  best  future.  Yet  of  the  ordi- 
nary babble  about  women's  rights  we  find 
not  a  word  in  these  volumes,  not  a  word 
even  of  disdain.  It  glanced  off  her  un- 
heeded. And  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
woman  who  in  brain,  in  culture,  in  aspira- 
tions, in  knowledge  of  the  world  o'er- 
topped  all  the  women  of  her  time,  hardly 
paid  the  suffrage  clamor  the  compliment 
of  a  rebuke. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  and  the 
witness  of  her  husband  will  confirm  the 
unmistakable  impression  produced  by  her 
books  with  respect  to  her  religious  and 
philosophical  opinions.  Obviously,  as  all 
the  world  could  see,  she  formally  accepted 
no  Church  and  no  school  as  an  absolute 
adherent.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she 
passed  gently  and  gradually  from  ortho- 
dox piety  into  a  vague  deism,  which  in 
middle  life,  in  the  attacks  on  Young  and 
Cumming,  developed  a  negative  side,  and 
at  last  she  adopted  a  conscious  belief  in 
the  force  of  humanity  and  its  future.  It 
is  most  striking  that  in  all  this  history  of 
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mental  progress  there  is  no  perceptible 
break.  One  phase  grows  out  of  the 
other  without  storm  or  interruption  ;  and 
throughout  the  same  religious  earnestness 
remains  and  deepens,  even  whilst  the 
bases  of  belief  are  changed.  There  is 
here  no  story  of  conversion,  no  infidelity, 
no  surrender  of  one  religion  or  adoption 
of  another.  It  is  a  true  religious  evolu- 
tion :  the  profound  religious  feelings  of 
her  reverent  spirit  continuing  always  in 
unimpaired  fulness,  as  her  knowledge 
ripened  and  as  her  vision  of  truth  grew 
clear.  George  Eliot  nourished  from  child- 
hood to  the  grave  the  same  religious  na- 
ture which  had  dawned  in  the  church  of 
Griff,  when  she  read  the  •*  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  as  a  girl,  and  talked  of  the  soul's 
awakening  with  her  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
which  was  fuller  and  deeper  at  the  last 
year  of  life,  when  with  her  husband  she 
read  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  and  the  *•  General 
View  of  Positivism." 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  was  her  general 
attitude  towards  Positivism?  It  is  stated 
with  entire  accuracy  by  Mr.  Cross  in  his 
Life  (vol.  iii.,  p.  419):  "For  all  Comte's 
writings  she  had  a  feeling  of  high  admira- 
tion, intense  interest,  and  very  deep  sym- 
pathy." Much  of  his  system  she  wholly 
refused  to  accept.  With  the  Positivist 
movement  generally  she  was  in  active  re- 
lation, and  she  even  had  contemplated  a 
poetic  embodiment  of  Positivist  aspira- 
tions (vol.  iii.,  p.  311).  But  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  ever 
have  entered  into  formal  communion  with 
that  or  any  other  religious  body  or  with 
any  philosophical  school.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  we  come  to  speak  of  her 
sympathies  and  general  tendencies.  With 
the  cardinal  ideas  of  Positivism  —  the 
cherishing  and  extension  of  all  true  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and  the  direction  of  that 
sentiment  towards  the  collective  well- 
being  of  mankind  —  not  only  was  George 
Eliot  in  profound  sympathy,  but  no  one 
else  in  our  time  has  expressed  those  ideas 
with  such  power.  In  that  sense,  vigor- 
ously rejecting  as  she  did  much  of  Comte's 
system,  and  with  a  constitutional  repug- 
nance for  systems  and  codes  of  life,  she 
may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  believer  in 
humanity  as  a  religious  inspiration  whom 
our  country  and  time  have  produced. 
Throughout  her  novels,  in  "The  Spanish 
Gypsy,"  in  the  poem  on  immortality  there 
glows  the  idea,  that  in  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  the  future  will  find  the  object 
alike  of  reverence  and  of  duty. 

Here  one  would  be  glad  to  end.  But  the 
publication  of  these  letters  has  aroused 


discussion  on  a  moral  problem  whereon  to 
keep  silence  is  to  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  cause  to 
speak  at  all  to  make  clear  their  canons  of 
right  and  wrong;  but  it  can  never  be  a 
duty  to  pass  public  judgment  on  the  lives 
of  our  departed  friends.  Now  the  present 
writer  during  many  years  was  the  friend 
of  George  Eliot,  the  friend  of  George 
Lewes.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  he 
followed  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  to 
the  united  graves  where  they  lie  side  by 
side.  He  owed  to  them  both  very  much 
in  many  ways.  He  is  still  the  friend  of 
those  whom  he  and  she  left  behind.  He 
was  a  witness  of  the  unbroken  happiness 
of  their  joint  life ;  of  their  affectionate 
performance  of  every  domestic  duty ;  of 
their  scrupulous  observance  of  all  that 
they  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  pure 
and  refined  home;  of  his  devoted  love  for 
her  till  death,  of  her  honor  of  his  memory 
whilst  life  remained.* 

On  the  general  law  of  moral  duty  our 
own  position  is  clear.  The  cause  to 
which  some  of  us  have  pledged  our  lives 
(would  that  he  and  she  had  done  so!)  is 
laboring  in  every  way  to  fortify  the  mar- 
riage bond ;  would  teach  the  future  to 
make  it  indissoluble  by  law,  and  indissolu- 
ble even  by  death.  In  the  chaos  which 
has  followed  the  loosening  of  old  moral 
and  religious  canons,  strange  and  un- 
wholesome doctrines  are  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  society  and  moral  duty;  and 
whilst  opinion  and  religion  still  sanction 
divorce,  the  unsettlement  of  ideas  will 
still  be  profound.  But,  we  trust,  the  fu- 
ture will  recognize  that  responsibility  in 
marriage  and  happiness  in  marriage  alike 
depend  on  its  irrevocable  nature.  The 
future  will  know  nothing  of  degrees  of 
marriage  or  of  any  honorable  union  but 
that  of  the  inflexible  law  of  the  land.  In 
this  welter  of  opinion,  we  hesitate  to  judge 
the  act  of  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives 
to  what  they  hold  to  be  honor  and  duty. 
But  it  is  the  essence  of  marriage  to  be 
above  the  field  of  individual  exceptions, 
to  stand  supreme,  high  beyond  all  per- 
sonal opinions,  miseries,  or  joys.  The 
happiness  of  individuals  would  be  dearly 
bought  if  it  dimmed,  by  one  passing 
shadow  of  suspicion,  the  inviolable  insti- 
tution whereon  the  happiness  of  all  de- 
pends. //  est  indigne  des  grands  cceurs 
de  rtpandre  le  trouble  qu'ils  ressentent* 
It  is  meet  sometimes  that  some  suffer  for 

*  A  few  months  before  her  death  she  wrote  (21  May. 
1880):  "  I  would  still  give  up  my  own  life  willingly,  it 
he  could  have  the  happiness  instead  of  me  "  (vol.  iii., 
p.  396). 
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the  people.  The  moral  law  is  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  personal  happiness 
of  any ;  and  the  sufferings  of  exceptional 
cases  must  be  borne  with  resignation,  lest 
harm  befall  the  sanctity  of  every  home, 
and  '•  the  moral  currency  be  debased." 

In  the  "general  view"  of  the  "gro- 
tesque French  pedant"  aforesaid,  by 
whose  intellectual  impulse  the  genius  of 
George  Eliot  was  saturated,  there  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  art  which  the  fu- 
ture will  open  to  women,  an  art  of  which 
George  Eliot  herself  furnishes  a  most 
suggestive  type.  For  women,  he  says,  is 
reserved  the  foremost  place  in  the  poetry 
of  private  life,  and  by  poetry,  as  usual,  he 
means  the  whole  field  of  creative  art  in 
letters.  He  doubts  if  they  will  equally 
succeed  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
concerned  with  public  life,  or  ever  give  to 
mankind  an  Iliad  or  a  Lear.  But  for  all 
poetic  composition  which  does  not  in- 
volve this  intense  and  prolonged  effort 
(after  all,  imagination  depends  on  mass  of 
nerve  power),  women  of  genius,  he  thinks, 
are  better  qualified  than  men.  To  them 
belongs  the  poetry  of  the  heart  and  the 
home.  There  is  an  exquisite  saying  of 
the  philosopher,  one  of  those  immortal 
words  where  wit,  truth,  and  pathos  are 
blended  in  a  phrase:  "If  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  belong  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
kingdom  of  earth  will  belong  to  the  rich 
in  heart."  And  to  women  is  given  the 
crown  of  that  poetry  which  seeks  to  ideal- 
ize domestic  life  and  the  mystery  of  feel- 
ing.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Jane  Austen,  the 
Bronte's,  George  Sand,  Eugenie  de  Gue^ 
rin,  to  say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  minor 
lights,  have  given  us  visions  into  charac- 
ter and  feeling  which  are  each  in  their 
way  of  unrivalled  beauty.  And  now 
George  Eliot,  the  latest  of  this  choir  of 
women  poets,  has  given  us  high  promise 
of  even  greater  yet  to  come. 

For  even  if  we  doubt  whether  George 
Eliot  could  always  bend  the  bow  of  Ulys- 
ses with  the  perfect  ease  of  the  demigods, 
as  Goethe,  Milton,  and  Dante,  to  whom 
profound  thought  and  knowledge  add  a 
fresh  grace,  even  if  her  very  moral  and 
intellectual  depth  diminish  the  spontane- 
ous charm  of  her  work,  there  is  in  that 
very  depth  a  promise  of  the  type  of  the 
art  to  be,  even  higher  than  any  we  have 
reached.  Fiction,  with  the  intricacy  of 
its  moral  problems,  the  subtlety  of  its 
spiritual  analysis,  is  the  special  creation 
of  modern  literature.  It  is  the  art  in 
which,  with  music,  our  age  has  utterly 
surpassed  the  ages  before,  and  wherein 
we  may  yet  look  forward  to  unbounded 
triumphs  to  come.    Yet  fiction  is  still  in 


its  infancy,  In  its  tentative,  unconscious, 
uninspired  stage.  All  great  art,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  has  been  the  child 
of  corresponding  religion,  philosophy,  and 
manners.  Greek  drama,  Roman  epic, 
mediaeval  poetry,  architecture,  and  paint- 
ing,—  iEschylus,  Phidias,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Giotto,  Shakespeare.,  Calderon,  RafTaelle, 
Milton,  —  were  but  interpreters  of  a  civili- 
zation which  rested  ultimately  on  profound 
religious  and  social  ideas. 

The  romance  has  grown  up  as  the  spe- 
cial art  of  the  modern  world;  but  where 
are  its  religious  and  social  ideals?  Its 
religious  and  social  ideals  are  various  and 
unstable  as  the  opinions  of  modern  men. 
Romance  in  some  sort  is  the  expression 
of  those  various  opinions,  the  casting 
hither  and  thither  of  many  minds  and 
moods  in  many  changing  situations.  To 
this  romance  owes  much  of  its  vivacity, 
its  inexhaustible  variety,  its  fascinating 
interest  for  men  and  women  who  think 
and  feel.  It  teaches  us  mysteries  of  the 
heart  that  were  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 
Aristotle  and  Bacon,  from  Pascal  and 
Kant.  It  has  myriads  of  subtle  problems 
of  life  which  escaped  the  vision  of  Shake- 
speare and  Moliere.  Yet  does  any  one 
doubt  that  romance,  too,  like  other  arts, 
will  be  greatest  when  it  has  its  religious 
and  social  ideals?  Such  ideals  it  will 
have  when  they  are  finally  revealed  to  the 
fuller  conscience  of  some  nobler  age. 
What  a  vision  of  the  romancer's  art  is 
unfolded  to  us  if  we  believe  in  a  religious 
future,  where  the  human  heart  itself  shall 
furnish  the  religious  ideal,  and  the  march 
of  civilization  be  the  source  of  creed,  the 
fountain  of  all  reverence !  How  glorious, 
even  above  his  actual  glory,  would  our 
English  Homer,  Walter  Scott,  have  been, 
ifcbehind  his  pictures  of  human  history  he 
had  seen  his  religious  ideals  transfigured 
as  clearly  as  Homer  saw  them!  What 
would  Fielding  have  been,  had  his  moral 
and  religious  development  equalled  his 
human  sympathy?  What  would  George 
Sand  have  given  us  had  her  passion 
known  purity,  as  the  passion  of  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  and  Calderon  ever  does? 
Scott,  Fielding,  Sand,  gave  us  glorious 
things:  but  greater  are  to  come  when  ro- 
mance has  grown  to  be  the  artistic  form 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  George  Eli- 
ot, by  no  means  the  first  amongst  the 
founders  of  modern  romance,  yet  stands 
apart  from  all  by  a  deeper  quality  of  her 
own.  And,  by  virtue  ot  her  spiritual  con- 
ception of  her  art,  she  points  the  way  to  a 
type  far  greater  than  she  reached  herself, 
even  greater  than  any  which  has  gone 
before.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Lady  Frances  only  got  back  from  the 
garden  on  the  Guidecca  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  The  colonel  had  already  arrived, 
and  had  brought  her  a  great  bunch  of  pop- 
pies and  wild  oats  as'  an  amende  for  his 
desertion.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  laugh- 
ing over  the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon, 
which,  it  seemed,  had  been  fruitful  of 
amusing  incident,  though,  excepting  that 
some  one  in  making  tea  had  spilt  hot  water 
over  somebody  else's  feet,  his  sister  was 
unable  to  make  out  any  one  in  particular. 
She  herself  was  even  more  silent  than 
usual  that  evening,  her  thoughts  being  still 
in  the  garden  by  the  Redentore,  and  with 
her  old  friend  there.  Fortunately  Ma- 
dame Facchino  had  not  failed  duly  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  was  as  ready  as 
usual  to  supply  every  possible  social  re- 
quirement, filling  up  all  awkward  pauses 
with  her  indomitable  and  invaluable  volu- 
bility. 

There  was  another  visitor,  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  Mowbrays,  the  wife  of  a 
Lincolnshire  clergyman,  who  was  staying 
at  a  pension,  and  who  had  been  asked  that 
evening  to  dinner  from  a  feeling  of  family 
obligation.  This  lady  had  only  lately  ar- 
rived in  Venice,  and  had  a  great  many 
complaints  to  make  — so  many,  that  after 
dinner  Lady  Frances  found  it  as  much  as 
she  could  do  to  listen,  and  endeavor,  as  far 
as  she  could,  to  respond  to  them.  "Did 
it  generally  rain  as  much  as  it  had  done 
during  the  last  week  ?  she  wished  to  know. 
She  had  been  out  in  a  boat  all  yesterday, 
and  had  twice  had  to  come  and  change 
her  stockings,  the  water  having  come  in 
through  the  back  of  the  hood.  Surely 
dear  Frances  did  not  find  a  gondola  a  con- 
venient equipage  in  bad  weather?  And 
was  it  really  necessary  to  pay  those  dread- 
ful old  men  with  crooks,  who  stood  upon 
the  steps,  and  pretended  to  help  one  out  ? 
One  of  them  had  insisted  upon  giving  her 
bis  hands  yesterday,  though  she  had  tried 
hard  to  avoid  touching  them,  —  such 
dreadfully  dirty  hands  —  Frances  couldn't 
imagine  how  dirty  —  quite  disgusting ;  and 
ear-rings,  too  —  actually  ear-rings  —  in  his 
ears  !  Surely  it  could  not  be  right  to  en- 
courage such  mendicity?  Her  husband 
bad  made  such  very  strict  rules  about  it 
in  their  parish,  the  beggars  had  been  very 
troublesome  there  at  hrst,  but  now,  she 
was  thankful  to  say,  there  were  none  — 
not  one.  1 1  couldn't  be  right  to  encourage 
in  other  countries  what  you  wouldn't  in 


your  own,  could  it  —  not  logically?  Of 
course,  their  being  Roman  Catholics,  poor 
creatures,  made  a  difference ;  but  unless 
some  one  set  an  example,  how  were  they 
ever  to  improve?  That  was  what  she 
wanted  to  know.  Didn't  dear  Frances 
quite  agree  with  her?  " 

While  these  complaints  were  being 
poured  into  the  sister's  ears  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  Madame  Facchino  was  enter- 
taining the  brother  by  singing  to  him  at 
the  other.  1 1  was  a  large  room  —  so  large 
that  much  of  the  sound  and  most  of  the 
sense  was  lost  in  the  transit  across  it. 
The  music  began  at  the  pianoforte,  but 
after  a  while  Madame  Facchino  duly  pro- 
duced her  mandolin,  and  the  two  ad- 
journed to  the  balcony,  which  the  warmth 
of  the  evening  rendered  tempting,  and 
whence  the  sounds  which  penetrated  to 
the  listeners  were,  of  course,  yet  more 
faint  and  intermittent.  The  stream  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  complaint  beginning 
after  a  time  to  run  thin,  Lady  Frances 
proposed  to  follow  them,  and  accordingly 
moved  across  the  room  for  that  purpose. 

The  balcony,  like  many  in  Venice,  was 
partly  covered  in  on  one  side,  and  a  large 
red  sofa  had  been  placed  at  this  end.  It 
was  rather  dark,  and  the  entrance  to  it 
narrow,  so  that  the  approach  of  the  two 
ladies  was  at  first  unperceived  by  those 
without.  The  colonel  was  luxuriously 
established  nearly  at  full  length  upon  the 
sofa,  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  his  mag- 
nificent auburn  beard,  barely  touched  with 
grey,  spread  out  in  wide  luxuriance  over 
his  skirt-front,  his  face  beaming  with 
good-humor  and  amusement.  Madame 
Facchino,  perched  upon  the  cushioned 
ledge  of  the  balustrade,  with  a  yellow 
scarf  twisted  as  a  precautionary  measure 
around  her  tousled  locks,  was  singing  a 
French  song  with  a  marvellous  rattle  and 
roulade  of  the  words  over  her  tongue,  now 
and  then  bringing  down  her  hands  — 
thumbs,  fingers,  backs,  fronts,  it  seemed 
indifferent  which  —  and  producing  a  wild 
not  always  perfectly  harmonious  twang 
out  of  the  instrument,  her  white  teeth 
gleaming,  her  small  green  eyes  twinkling 
in  emphatic  appreciation  of  her  own 
strains.  There  was  another  cigarette, 
also  alight,  laid  in  suggestive  proximity 
to  her  left  elbow. 

Mrs.  John  Mowbray  stopped  short  upon 
the  threshold  and  gazed  at  the  scene  be- 
fore her,  and  then  at  her  hostess  with 
open-eyed  dismay.  She  had  heard  of  such 
doings  before,  her  looks  seemed  to  say, 
and  had  even  read  of  them  in  books,  but 
never,  never,  had  she  expected  to  have 
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them  brought  under  her  own  eyes  I  Her 
French  was  not  of  sufficiently  modernized 
a  type  for  her  to  follow  the  words  of  the 
song,  fortunately  perhaps ;  but  the  general 
import  and  drift  was  sufficiently  evident, 
and  she  turned  away,  speechless,  appalled. 

44  Upon  Sunday,  too  1  Oh,  I  fear,  I  fear, 
that  they  have  forgotten  what  the  day  is, 
Frances  !  "  she  said  in  a  tone  of  shocked 
and  awed  hostility. 

Lady  Frances  blushed  as  if  she  too  had 
been  accused  of  Sabbath-breaking.  To 
tell  the  truth,  she  had  partly  forgotten 
herself  what  the  day  was,  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing been  to  church,  which  some  people 
think  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  remembrance 
of  that  fact.  As  to  the  singing  of  secular 
songs,  and  the  smoking  of  many  cigarettes, 
those  were  Venetian  institutions,  which, 
puritanically  inclined  as  she  was  herself, 
she  had  long  learnt  to  look  upon  as  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  Sundays  or 
week-days,  as  the  eating  of  one's  dinner. 
She  did,  after  a  while,  summon  her  broth- 
er, and  set  him  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray how  she  was  to  get  to  Trieste,  and 
what  particularly  she  was  to  see  when  she 
got  there;  but  that  matter  settled,  she 
allowed  him  to  slip  away  again  to  his 
balcony,  his  cigarette,  and  his  song.  She 
bad  been  used  to  act  as  breakwater  be- 
tween him  and  the  bores  of  life  for  so 
long  that  it  seemed  only  natural  that  she 
should  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

A  few  days  later  she  called  upon  Mrs. 
Markham  at  her  hotel,  according  to  her 
promise ;  but  that  lady  was  out,  so  that 
the  visit  only  resulted  in  the  leaving  of 
cards.  About  a  week  after,  however,  the 
visit  was  returned,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  two  ladies  met. 

Lady  Frances  was  sitting  in  her  usual 
seat  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  entire 
apartment  from  its  entrance,  and  had 
therefore  full  time  to  admire  her  stately 
visitor  as  she  advanced  between  the  widely 
scattered  pieces  of  furniture,  which  had 
the  air  of  forthwith  converting  themselves 
into  so  many  specially  devised  back- 
grounds as  the  way  of  fortunate  beauty  is. 
She  was  a  very  tall  woman,  whose  figure 
bad  gained  in  majesty  what  it  had  perhaps 
lost  in  its  first  youthful  grace.  She  was, 
as  has  been  said,  wonderfully,  immacu- 
lately blond,  the  features  rather  too  small 
perhaps  for  the  present  size  of  the  face, 
being  almost  classically  perfect,  the  oose 
and  chio  especially  so.  The  eyes  were 
less  striking,  but  the  shape  of  the  brows 
and  of  the  eyelids  were  modelled  as  if 
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with  the  hand  of  a  sculptor.  The  simile 
of  an  unusually  large  white  swan  recurred 
again  to  Lady  Frances's  mind,  and  it  was 
with  something  of  the  air  of  that  stateliest 
of  birds  that  the  ci-devant  Princess  Ma- 
trena  Vladimirovitch  advanced  towards 
her  hostess,  who  got  up  to  receive  her, 
but  stood  still,  reddening,  gauche,  —  as 
shy  as  though  she  were  still  sixteen  years 
of  age,  a  prey  to  all  that  nervous  discom- 
fiture which  here  at  least,  in  her  own 
drawing-room,  might  surely  have  been 
spared.  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  con- 
trast —  the  sense  of  the  other's  triumphant 
beauty,  her  self-conscious  grace — which 
accelerated  her  discomfiture.  She  knew, 
of  course,  that  it  was  utterly  contemptible 
to  think  about  it,  —  what,  at  fifty  two,  had 
a  woman  got  to  do  with  ugliness  or  beauty  ? 
What  mattered  it  whether  she  was  comely 
as  Juno,  or  hideous  as  Hecate  ?  who  cared, 
who  knew,  who  troubled  themselves?  It 
was  all  very  well  to  scold  herself,  but  the 
sensation  remained.  When  a  particular 
fact  has  formed  the  central  point  of  one's 
consciousness  for  over  forty  years,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  shake  it  off  again  at  will ! 

The  visit  did  not  last  long,  nor  was  it 
signalized  by  any  marked  cordiality  on 
either  side.  Lady  Frances's  shyness  took 
from  moment  to  moment  an  additional 
coating  of  reserve,  while  the  beautiful 
visitor's  manners,  if  irreproachable,  were 
not  encouraging.  She  did  not,  it  is  true, 
condescend  to  Lady  Frances,  or  look  pity- 
ingly at  her  clothes,  or  play  off  any  petty 
airs ;  but  she  took  little  pains  to  conceal 
that  she  was  acquitting  herself  of  a  duty, 
—  one  of  those  social  obligations  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  even  the  most  fortunately 
circumstanced  of  women,  lifting  her  white 
eyelids  from  time  to  time  to  utter  some 
perfunctory  observation,  and  dropping 
them  again  with  an  air  of  weariness  before 
she  had  received  the  answers.  Just  as 
she  was  getting  up  to  go,  the  colonel  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  looking  rather  ex- 
cited, and  explaining  that. he  had  been  on 
his  way  down  the  canal  when  he  had 
caught  sight  of  her  gondola  at  their  door, 
and  had  made  all  haste  in  to  have  the 
honor  of  receiving  her.  In  spite  of  this 
flattering  assurance,  Mrs.  Markham  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  delay  her  de- 
parture ;  and  all  the  colonel  gained  by  his 
assiduity  was  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  escort  her  down  the  staircase, 
which  he  did  with  all  the  air  of  some  par- 
ticularly obsequious  courtier  in  attendance 
upon  his  liege  lady. 

Lady  Frances  remained  upon  the  top  of 
the  landing,  looking  after  them  from  the 
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window  which  commanded  the  stairs. 
She  felt  puzzled,  irritated,  uncomfortable. 
Certainly,  if  Mrs.  Markham  were  a  co- 
quette, she  was  the  stateliest  of  coquettes, 
—  the  most  composed,  the  least  unbend- 
ing. She  hoped  that  her  brother  might 
have  come  back,  if  only  to  expatiate  upon 
her  perfections;  but  this  he  did  not  do, 
springing,  instead,  into  his  own  gondola, 
which  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  steps, 
and  which  bore  him  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Piazzetta.  After  this  inter- 
change of  civilities,  she  saw  nothing  more 
of  the  English-named  Russian  for  several 
weeks,  though  indirectly  she  heard  a  good 
deal,  as  indeed  did  all  Venice.  The  whole 
town  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  magnificent  widow,  about 
whose  fortune,  character,  intentions,  a 
thousand  conflicting  rumors  were  indus- 
triously flying. 

Passing  up  and  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
Lady  Frances  used  sometimes  to  see  her 
of  an  afternoon  holding  a  sort  of  semi- 
royal  state  upon  the  terrace  of  her  hotel, 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  devotees,  amongst 
whom  the  colonel's  stalwart  proportions 
towered  conspicuously.  The  sight  always 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  almost 
of  humiliation,  she  hardly  knew  why.  It 
was  not  the  sense  of  neglect,  for  that  was 
quite  a  separate  feeling,  it  was  as  though 
he  were  doing  something  unbecoming,  — 
putting  himself  into  a  category  from  which 
he  ought,  according  to  her  own  feeling,  to 
be  exempt. 

She  saw  little  of  him  in  these  days,  for 
he  was  brimful  of  engagements:  Venetian 
custom,  which  entails  the  sitting  up,  even 
upon  the  smallest  occasions,  until  two  or 
three  in  the  morning,  obliging  the  votaries 
of  its  society  to  make  up  some  portion  of 
their  forfeited  rest  upon  the  following  day. 
She  felt  a  little  hurt,  a  little  neglected  ;  but 
after  all,  what  right  had  she,  she  asked 
herself,  to  feel  so?  ought  she  not  rather 
to  wonder  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  had  not  happened  long,  long  before  ? 
She  went  a  great  deal  to  the  garden  on  the 
Guidecca,  and  sat  hours  at  a  time  with  her 
old  friend,  or  wandered  about  under  the 
vine-trellises,  looking  between  the  sun- 
streaked  leaves  at  the  satiny  breadths  of 
the  lagune,  so  gleaming,  so  sensitive,  so 
alive  to  every  breath  of  the  skies ;  at  the 
fragmentary  islands,  the  black  clumps  of 
piles,  the  infinite  play  and  fluctuation  seen 
across  the  more  solid  foreground  of  green- 
ery. 

The  princess  never  again  alluded,  even 
remotely,  to  the  subject  of  her  testamen- 
tary dispositions ;  and  once,  when  Lady 


Frances  would  herself  have  reopened  the 
matter,  she  made  such  emphatic  demon- 
strations of  her  intention  then  and  there 
to  have  another  attack  of  hysteria,  that  the 
latter  was  forced  to  forbear,  registering, 
however,  a  mute  determination  of  recur- 
ring to  it  again  at  a  more  convenient 
season. 

One  afternoon  about  the  middle  of  May, 
she  chanced  to  return  to  the  house  just  as 
her  brother  was  also  arriving  in  his  gon- 
dola, and  the  two  waited  for  one  another 
upon  the  steps,  and  went  up-stairs  to- 
gether. The  colonel  was  in  high  spirits, 
looking  remarkably  handsome  —  perfectly 
unconscious,  evidently,  of  any  imaginable 
cause  for  offence  upon  either  side.  He 
wanted  Frances,  he  said,  to  do  him  a  favor. 
They  were  planning  an  expedition  next  day 
to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  lagune.  Would 
she  come  too  ?  He  particularly,  most  par- 
ticularly, wanted  her  to  do  so;  in  fact,  she 
must  not  refuse.  Maitland  Majoribanks 
was  coming,  and  so  was  young  Fennel 
and  his  pretty  sister,  and  one  or  two  other 
fellows.  Mrs.  Markham  had  agreed  to 
be  of  the  party,  and  he  knew  she  would 
take  it  as  a  compliment  if  Frances  would 
come  too. 

*'  She  says  she  has  seen  nothing  at  all 
of  you,  Fan,"  he  added,  with  the  naiveti 
with  which  a  man  will  sometimes  repeat 
the  speech  of  one  woman  to  another. 
**  We'll  want  another  lady,  I  suppose,  to 
balance  the  party,"  he  went  on,  *•  so  what 
do  you  say  to  our  asking  Madame  Fac- 
chino?  She  is  always  a  lively  little  grig, 
and  we'll  make  her  bring  her  guitar,  or 
mandolin,  or  whatever  she  calls  that  in- 
strument of  hers.  But  you're  the  person 
we  wattt,  —  that  everything  depends  upon. 
So  don't  say  no.  I  haven't  had  a  favor  of 
you  for  ever  so  long,  have  I,  old  lady  ?  " 

Lady  Frances  was  pleased  and  not  a 
little  touched.  Whatever  might  be  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  urgency,  the  fact 
that  her  brother  wanted  her  counted  for 
so  much  —  so  very,  very  much.  It  had 
seemed  to  her  lately  as  if  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  wanted  her;  as  if  that  joint  life 
and  companionship  which  had  been  be- 
gun in  such  hope,  with  such  success,  was 
proving,  on  one  side  at  any  rate,  an  en- 
cumbrance, a  thing  which,  whether  he 
married  or  did  not  marry,  it  might  be 
wisest  to  give  up,  rather  than  let  it  drag 
on,  a  weariness  to  him,  a  pain,  and  a  per- 
petual source  of  unreasonable  expectation 
to  herself.  Now,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear at  last  that  he  did  want  her.  Had 
he  suggested  a  pleasure-trip  to  Hades,  she 
would  hardly  have  declined ! 
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"Of  course,  Hal,  dear,  I  will  go  since 
you  wish  it,"  she  said,  her  voice:trembling 
with  the  pent-up  feelings  of  weeks.  ••  1 
will  tell  Gustave,  too,  to  get  ready  some 
cold  chicken  and  salad,  and  whatever  else 
is  wanted,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  any  one  else  to  order  anything,"  she 
added,  hurrying  away  with  all  the  ner- 
vousness of  a  shy  woman  from  the  subject 
oearest  to  her  heart,  and  which  she  felt  to 
be  perilous  to  her  composure.  She  did 
recur  to  it  again,  however,  for  a  moment 
before  they  parted. 

"  It  will  be  spending  a  day  together 
again,  won't  it,  Hal  ?  "  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  timidly  upon  his  sleeve,  as  he  was 
moving  towards  the  door.  "We've  not 
seen  much  of  one  another  somehow,  late- 
ly, dear,  have  we  ?  " 

The  colonel  turned  round,  touched  in 
stantly  in  his  turn,  and  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately upon  the  cheek. 

"No,  I  know  I've  been  neglecting  you 
most  abominably  lately,  Fan  ! "  he  said 
penitently.  "And  you're  a  trump;  you 
never  reproach  a  fellow.  Only  I  couldn't 
help  it,  dear ;  I  really  could  not.  I  —  I  — 
I've  been  most  tremendously  occupied 
lately  somehow —  about  a  thousand  things, 
ycu  know."  He  hesitated,  moved  a  vase 
which  was  standing  in  somewhat  perilous 
proximity  to  the  edge  of  a  table  ;  divided 
his  beard  into  two  carefully  equalized 
masses  with  his  fingers,  and  then  sud- 
denly swept  it  all  together  again. 

"Perhaps  I'll  have  a  bit  of  news  to  tell 
you  to-morrow  evening,  Fan,"  he  added 
hurriedly  ;  and  having  so  said,  bolted  rap- 
idly down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  gon- 
dola, which  was  waiting  for  him  as  usual 
at  the  steps. 

Lady  Frances  went  on  into  the  sitting- 
room,  to  put  some  flowers  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  garden  on  the 
Guidecca  into  water.  She  smiled  to  her- 
self once  or  twice  as  she  did  so,  sadly 
enough,  but  she  was  no  longer  under  the 
influence  of  that  melting  mood  which  she 
bad  experienced  a  few  minutes  sooner. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
sensation  at  the  bottom  of  her  mind  which 
would  or  might  have  been  a  satiric  one, 
but  that  it  was  checked  and  counteracted 
by  others. 

Did  Hal  really,  could  he  really  imagine 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear 
this  wonderful  piece  of  news  of  his?  Did 
be  suppose  that  the  mere  proverbial  femi- 
nine delight  in  a  marriage  would  outweigh 
the  serious,  the  inevitable  sorrow  which 
such  a  marriage  would  entail  upon  herself 
—  the  dead  blank  face  which  the  future 


must  henceforth  wear  to  her  ?  or  had  the 
mere  fact  of  his  own  satisfaction  blinded 
him  to  the  very  possibility  of  any  one  else 
regarding  the  matter  from  any  other  point 
of  view  ? 

If  there  was  one  human  being  in  the 
whole  world  who  knew  her  well,  knew  her 
to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  would  have 
said  it  was  her  brother  Hal.  Oddly 
enough  she  had  much  more  confidence  in 
his  knowing  her  than  in  she  herself  know- 
ing him.  This  was  not  in  the  least  that 
she  had  any  doubt  at  all  as  to  their  rela- 
tive standing,  morally  and  intellectually. 
She  never  even  dreamt  of  saying  to  her- 
self that  he  was  her  superior.  It  would 
not  have  been  true,  and  she  liked  the 
truth.  She  was  the  stronger,  the  clearer, 
the  harder-willed,  the  broader-hearted,  the 
larger-headed.  Of  this  there  was  no  ques- 
tion —  never  had  been  any.  She  was  his 
superior  in  all  or  almost  all  that  becomes 
a  man,  just  as  surely  and  as  certainly  as 
he  was  her  superior  in  almost  all  that  most 
becomes  a  woman.  Yet  none  the  less  she 
had  more  confidence  in  his  knowing  her 
than  in  her  knowing  him,  really,  thor- 
oughly to  the  bottom  of  the  last  tissue. 
It  was  hardly  conceivable  that  she  could 
have  any  surprises  for  Hal ;  whereas  it 
was  quite  conceivable  to  her  that  he  might 
yet  have  a  good  many  surprises  in  store 
for  her.  Had  he  not,  in  fact,  considera- 
bly astonished  her  within  the  last  few 
weeks  ?  Why,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry,  should  he  not  have  told  her  so? 
Why  should  he  not  have  taken  her  into 
his  confidence  and  appealed  to  her  sym- 
pathy ?  Had  he  ever  known  it  to  fail  him, 
to  refuse  to  answer  to  the  call  ?  Surely 
she  might  honestly  lay  her  hand  upon  her 
heart  and  answer,  Never.  Whether  she 
did  or  did  not  think  this  magnificent  Rus- 
sian—  spoilt,  vain,  surfeited  with  admira- 
tion —  exactly  the  wife  of  all  others  to 
make  him  happy  —  he  who  had  also  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  spoilt  himself  — 
that  was  a  detail,  a  matter  for  after  con- 
sideration ;  of  her  full,  free,  perfect  sym- 
pathy in  whatever  concerned  or  interested 
him,  he  ought  not,  surely,  to  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  If  he  had,  then  her 
whole  life  must  have  been  a  series  of  self- 
deception  and  delusion;  perhaps  —  who 
knows? —  it  was,  she  said  to  herself. 

Poor  woman,  she  was  morbid  —  she 
told  herself  so.  She  also,  she  admitted 
to  herself,  had  been  spoilt,  if  not  in  one 
way,  at  least  in  another.  Her  father  had 
spoilt  her  —  set  her  upon  a  false  pedestal, 
one  on  which  it  was  not  natural,  not  rea- 
sonable, to  expect  that  she  should  remain. 
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An  ugly,  ill-mannered,  not  even  particu- 
larly amiable  woman  !  She  ought  to  know 
her  place  better  —  she  ought  to  know  how 
little  importance  she  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  to  any  one !  False  positions 
were  always  cruel  ones,  and  they  that  had 
loved  her  most  had  therefore,  in  the  end, 
been  the  most  cruel  to  her.  Well,  there 
was  at  least  no  fear  that  her  new  sister-in- 
law,  if  she  ever  did  become  her  sister-in- 
law,  would  ever  be  cruel  in  this  respect ! 
She  would  have  no  illusions;  no  kindly 
delusions,  born  of  old  days  and  become  a 
sort  of  family  tradition,  would  ever  blind 
her  to  the  true  standing  of  her  husband's 
sister.  She  would  see  the  thing  in  its 
natural  light,  and  would  take  care  to  put 
her  in  her  proper  place  1  Poor  Lady 
Frances !  Her  heart,  too  large  for  its 
present  setting,  stinted  of  all  fresher  out- 
growths, driven  perforce  into  one  channel, 
and  threatened  with  assault  there,  was 
fast  becoming  her  bane.  She  was  grow- 
ing morose,  bitter,  wellnigh  misanthropi- 
cal, and  all  from  pure  sisterly  love ! 

The  party  to  the  islands  met  at  the 
Piazzetta,  where  its  straggling  ingredients 
were  gradually  got  together  and  eventu- 
ally packed  into  a  couple  of  gondolas. 
Their  destination,  after  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  had  been  finally  fixed  for  San 
Francesco  in  Deserto,  where,  should  the 
day  prove  unfavorable,  they  could  lunch 
at  the  monastery.  The  morning  had  been 
lovely,  but  the  clouds  began  to  gather  be- 
fore they  were  well  out  of  Venice,  and  by 
the  time  they  were  nearing  Murano  the 
world  of  domes  and  campaniles  behind 
were  set  in  pale  relief  against  a  steel-grey 
background  of  cloud,  darker,  denser,  more 
smoke-like  masses  rolling  in  from  the 
west,  and  gathering  recruits  by  the  way, 
until  they  filled  the  entire  hollow  of  the 
sky,  down  to  the  furthest  most  ghostly  and 
worn-away  ridge  of  the  Euganeans. 

A  sail  had  been  hoisted  in  one  gondola, 
and  the  two  boats  were  therefore  fastened 
together  in  order  that  both  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  amount  of  progress, 
however,  was  ridiculously  small.  Slowly 
they  drifted  past  the  point  of  Murano, 
whose  brown  roofs  and  chimneys  seemed 
to  prolong  themselves  indefinitely.  The 
two  awnings  were  a  serious  impediment  to 
progress,  and  now  that  the  sun  had  gone 
in,  were  merely  useless  encumbrances, 
their  curtains  flapping  a  foolish  rhythm 
against  the  poles,  as  the  boats  swayed 
from  side  to  side.  Lady  Frances  and  Mrs. 
Markham  occupied  the  places  of  dignity 
in  one  gondola,  Madame  Facchinoand  the 
pretty  Miss  Fennel  in  the  other.     There 
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was  thus  an  ugly  and  a  pretty  woman  in 
each  boat :  the  men,  too,  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed—  three  to  each.  The  liquid 
waste  around,  fretted  with  myriads  of 
black  points,  large  and  small,  flecked,  too, 
with  flower-like  sails  —  a  yellow  one,  a 
crimson  one,  a  brown  with  tawny  points,  a 
white  one  glowing  steadily  upwards  into 
roseate,  like  an  angel's  wing ;  the  moun- 
tains, which  began  to  show  stray  peaks 
above  their  shroud;  the  infinite  sugges- 
tions of  the  scene;  the  stillness,  the  small 
bubbling  conversational  noises  of  the 
water,  the  leisurely  flap-flap-flop  of  the 
sails,  the  picturesque  attitudes  of  the  boat- 
men as  they  lay  about  or  stretched  an  in- 
dolent hand  to  adjust  a  rope,  —  all  the 
elements  of  enjoyment,  of  intelligent  satis- 
faction, were  surely  there ;  yet  none  of  the 
party  seemed  to  be  very  industriously 
employed  in  enjoying  themselves.  Mrs. 
Markham  was  nearly  absolutely  silent, 
contenting  herself  with  an  occasional  half- 
murmured  observation  to  the  man  near- 
est to  her,  with  leaning  one  elbow  upon 
the  armrests,  and  looking  between  her 
finely  chiselled  eyelids  across  the  waste 
of  waters.  Her  rdle  was  certainly  not  to 
be  amusing,  and  no  one  apparently  ever 
thought  of  requiring  her  to  be  so.  Even 
the  colonel  —  a  social  sheet-anchor  gener- 
ally to  his  friends  —  was  not  in  his  usual 
spirits.  Although  in  the  right  boat,  he 
had,  unfortunately,  been  placed,  probably 
from  a  mistaken  regard  to  his  years,  in 
one  of  the  two-armed  chairs  at  the  side  of 
the  gondola,  which,  if  several  degrees  less 
uncomfortable  than  the  other  benches, 
were  also,  in  this  case,  naturally  several 
degrees  further  from  the  prevailing  di- 
vinity. It  was  a  relief  to  every  one, 
when  somebody  suggested  that  Madame 
Facchino  should  sing  one  of  her  amusing 
French  songs,  which  that  obliging  little 
person  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  —  the 
shrHl  little  voice,  so  brimful  of  chic>  so 
absolutely  devoid  of  charm,  pealing  like 
some  small  metal  alarum  across  the 
dreamy  stillness,  where  an  occasional  fish- 
erman, knee  deep  in  the  shallows,  lifted 
his  head  in  mild  astonishment  to  see  from 
whence  the  unaccountable  sound  proceed- 
ed. 

After  a  great  deal  of  futile  tacking,  the 
useless  sail  was  at  last  dropped,  and  the 
men  took  to  their  oars,  but  the  tide  was 
very  low,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  piles  set 
to  mark  the  deeper  channels,  and  which 
took  them  in  a  long  succession  of  snake- 
like divagations,  the  advanced  boat  being 
often  full  broadside  to  the  island  while 
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the  other  was  still  pointed  towards  it.  It 
got  colder  and  colder  too,  the  clouds  which 
had  hung  about  all  day  condensing  more 
and  more,  and  threatening  both  wind  and 
rain. 

They  arrived  at  last  in  the  midst  of  a 
regular  bur  as  que,  which  now  came  down 
in  earnest.  The  ladies  were  hurried  up 
the  narrow  path  to  the  monastery,  between 
two  rows  of  acacia  bushes,  swept  like 
plumes  of  cocks'  feathers,  and  bent  nearly 
double  by  the  gale.  A  brown-f rocked 
brother  came  hospitably  to  the  door  to 
meet  them,  and  led  them  through  the 
cloister  into  a  little  bare  room  where  there 
was  a  deal  table  and  half  a  dozen  of  chairs, 
and  where  he  hastened  to  shut  the  win- 
dow lest  the  ladies  should  suffer  from  the 
draught.  It  was  much  more  like  arriving 
at  some  mountain  hospice,  wearied  and 
battered  with  the  toils  and  dangers  of  a 
mountain  pass,  than  after  a  couple  of 
hours'  sail  across  the  placid  lagunes  in 
the  middle  of  a  Venetian  May.  The  little 
sanctuary  was  swept  from  end  to  end  with 
wild  gusts  of  wind,  which  sent  the  leaves 
of  the  acacias  huddling  into  the  corners 
of  the  cloister,  and  collecting  in  a  small 
green  drift  round  the  foot  of  the  tall  black 
crosses.  One  of  the  gondoliers  carrying 
the  provisions  from  the  boat  had  his  hat 
blown  into  the  sea.  Every  one  looked 
more  or  less  cold,  out  of  temper,  buffeted ; 
Madame  Facchino  least  so,  her  indomita- 
ble ugliness  defying  the  utmost  rigor  of 
the  elements  to  injure  its  perennial  bloom. 
With  a  cigarette  in  her  mouth,  she  sat  on 
the  low  wall  outside  the  cloisters  —  her 
hat  on  one  side,  her  yellow  shawl  around 
her  neck,  her  white  teeth  and  green  eyes 
gleaming  —  the  very  picture  of  good  hu- 
mor and  insouciance,  Mrs.  Mark  ham 
meanwhile  retired  into  the  interior  of  the 
apartment  allotted  to  them.  If  she  looked 
like  a  swan  now,  it  was  certainly  like  a 
swan  which  had  been  roughly  assailed  by 
the  tempest.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  dis- 
arranged, her  dress  crumpled,  that  repose 
which  was  so  large  an  ingredient  in  her 
charm  seriously  invaded ;  there  was  no 
doubt  at  all,  too,  that,  to  put  it  plainly, 
she  was  extremely  cross. 

Happily  luncheon  produced  its  usual 
ameliorating  influences;  and  after  lunch- 
eon, the  storm  being  past,  and  the  sun 
having  reappeared,  most  of  the  party 
started  to  explore  the  island,  the  colooel 
and  Mrs.  Markham  leading  the  way  at 
some  little  distance  in  advance  of  the  rest. 

Lady  Frances  was  not  of  the  number. 
The  wind  was  still  cold,  and  she  preferred, 
therefore,  to  retreat  into  the  little  church. 


There  was  not  much  to  see  there;  so 
having  gazed  for  some  minutes  into  a 
glazed  cell  containing  a  figure  held  to  rep- 
resent St.  Francis  himself  at  his  devotions, 
she  seated  herself  upon  one  of  the  wooden 
forms  close  to  a  window  in  the  little  chan- 
cel. As  usual,  she  felt  a  little  sad,  a  little 
forlorn,  a  little  out  of  heart  with  herself 
and  her  world.  Why,  she  again  asked 
herself,  had  Hal  urged  her  so  impera- 
tively to  come  with  them  to-day,  seeing 
that  now  that  she  was  here  he  plainly 
wanted  her  as  little  as  did  any  of  these 
others? 

Presently,  prompted  by  an  impulse,  she 
did  not  quite  know  what,  she  mounted 
upon  one  of  the  wooden  forms,  which 
brought  her  head  to  a  level  with  the  small- 
paned  window  looking  out  across  the 
wind-tossed  acacias  to  the  church  towers 
of  Murano,  and  beyond  these  again  to  the 
wild  panorama  of  mountains,  snow-capped 
and  cloud-flecked.  She  had  been  looking 
out  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  was  about  to 
descend  again  with  a  smile  at  her  own 
attitude,  which  in  truth  was  a  slightly 
ridiculous  one,  when,  rather  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  saw  her  brother  coming  back 
towards  her  along  a  little  track  which  led 
through  the  grass  back  to  the  broader 
pathway  leading  to  the  landing-place.  Her 
hand  was  lifted  to  attract  his  attention, 
but  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  which  betokened  surprise, 
anger,  astonishment,  hurt  feeling,  wound- 
ed susceptibilities  —  the  look  of  a  man 
who  has  been  assailed  in  his  tenderest 
point,  and  who  believes  that  no  eye  sees 
him  —  such  a  look  as  she  had  certainly 
never  seen  on  his  care-defying  lineaments 
before. 

He  passed  rapidly  on  between  the  sway- 
ing acacias  —  so  rapidly,  that  almost  be- 
fore she  had  got  over  her  astonishment  at 
the  unlooked-for  revelation,  he  was  out  of 
sight,  bidden  by  the  corner  of  the  church, 
which  here  flung  out  a  great  projecting 
buttress  of  masonry.  Lady  Frances 
sprang  to  the  ground,  her  whole  heart 
rushing  to  him  in  his  trouble.  She  has- 
tened to  the  door,  thence  to  the  landing- 
place,  thinking  to  overtake  him.  He  was 
not  there,  however,  but  had  taken,  one  of 
the  gondoliers  said,  a  path  to  the  right 
leading  along  the  ramparts.  She  followed, 
but  failed  to  see  anything  of  him.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  she  fell  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  made  the 
giro  of  the  island,  and  were  coming  along 
in  rather  scattered  order,  the  beautiful 
Russian  last,  attended  by  a  cavalier,  to 
whom  she  was  paying  that  listless,  half- 
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contemptuous  attention  which  she  was  ac- 
customed to  mete  out  to  her  devotees. 

Madame  Facchino  advanced  to  meet 
her  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement 
She  had  promised,  she  said,  to  be  at  the 
Bavarian  consulate  at  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely that  afternoon,  and  had  only  just 
discovered  that  it  was  past  four  now.  As 
they  had  taken  two  hours  to  come  here,  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  her  to  arrive 
if  she  remained  with  the  party;  her  only 
chance,  therefore,  was  to  catch  the  steamer 
at  Burano:  would  dear  Lady  Frances, 
who  was  always  so  kind,  allow  her  to  be 
deposited  there?  she  inquired,  clasping 
her  hands  with  dramatic  earnestness. 
Lady  Frances  was  quite  willing  to  do  so, 
wondering  however,  rather,  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  this  important  engage- 
ment  till  then.  She  did  not  like  to  in- 
quire whether  anything  had  been  seen  of 
her  brother.  There  was  an  air  about  the 
party  which  put  her  sisterly  pride  upon 
its  mettle,  and  forbade  her  to  utter  a  word. 

They  returned  to  the  landing-place,  and 
had  already  taken  their  places  in  the  gon- 
dolas when  the  colonel  appeared.  He  had 
been,  it  seemed,  to  inspect  the  monastery. 
What  had  they  all  been  thinking  of,  he 
wanted  to  know,  not  to  do  so  ?  The  ladies, 
it  is  true,  would  only  have  been  allowed 
to  go  as  far  as  the  cloisters,  but  the  men 
were  free  to  go  over  it  all,  and  it  was  well 
worth  seeing,  really  uncommonly  worth 
seeing ;  he  didn't  know  when  he  had  spent 
a  pleasanter  half-hour.  The  monks,  too, 
were  capital  fellows  —  he  should  not  mind 
spending  a  month  with  them  himself  in 
the  least.  When  he  heard  of  Madame 
Facchino's  intention  of  returning  by  the 
steamer,  he  at  once  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany her.  He,  too,  had  an  appointment, 
it  seemed,  at  Venice ;  and  going  back  by 
the  gondola,  delightful  as  it  was,  really 
took  up  such  a  deuced  amount  of  time. 
Accordingly  the  two  were  left  upon  the 
shore  at  Burano,  and  the  gondolas,  with 
their  diminished  load,  proceeded  on  their 
homeward  way. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  cheerful  home- 
coming, less  so  if  anything  than  the  out- 
going had  been.  There  was  no  attempt 
made  this  time  to  sail,  and  the  gondolas 
were  not  therefore  linked  together,  but 
followed  one  another  at  a  little  distance, 
with  all  the  regularity,  and  not  a  little  of 
the  solemnity,  of  a  pair  of  mourning 
coaches.  Lady  Frances  was  in  the  first 
one,  Mrs.  Markham  in  the  second;  had 
both  been  together,  it  is  possible  that 
some  more  interesting  topic  might  have 
beeo   mooted  in  the  other;   as  it  was, 


every  one  seemed  tongue-tied,  listless, 
"  dull  as  the  fat  weed,"  which  swung  its 
slimy  tresses  around  every  projecting 
point  of  land,  or  floated,  a  mass  of  brown 
or  yellow  putrescence,  towards  the  sea. 
When,  hours  as  it  seemed  after  they  had 
started,  the  familiar  line  of  roofs  and  cam- 
panile rose  greyly  above  the  face  of  the 
lagune,  had  the  party  formed  some  portion 
of  the  great  Dandolo  fleet,  returning  after 
its  famous  but  toilsome  conquest  of  the 
Turks,  it  could  hardly  have  been  hailed 
by  them  with  a  much  warmer  measure  of 
satisfaction. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
FINLAND:    A  RISING  NATIONALITY. 

National  questions  are  not  in  vogue 
now  in  Europe.  After  having  so  much 
exercised  the  generation  of  '48,  they  seem 
to  be  now  in  neglect.  The  poor  results 
of  a  movement  which  caused  so  many 
illusions ;  the  new  problems  that  are  com- 
ing to  the  front  —  the  social  problem  tak- 
ing the  precedence  of  all ;  the  prominence 
recently  given  to  the  ideas  of  unification 
and  centralization  above  those  of  terri- 
torial independence  and  federalism,  by  the 
sudden  growth  of  a  powerful  military 
State  in  middle  Europe, — all  these  have 
helped  to  repel  into  the  background  those 
questions  of  national  independence  which 
seemed  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  first  half 
of  our  century.  Faith  in  national  pro- 
grammes, formerly  so  firm,  has  been  much 
shaken  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years. 
Italian  unity  has  not  improved  the  lot  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  peninsula,  and 
they  have  now  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
State  endeavoring  to  conquer  a  place 
among  the  great  powers.  The  formerly 
oppressed  Hungary  is  oppressing  in  her 
turn  the  Sclavonic  populations  under  her 
rule.  The  last  Polish  insurrection  was 
crushed  rather  by  the  agrarian  measures 
of  the  Russian  government  than  by  its 
armies  and  scaffolds ;  and  the  heroic  up- 
risings of  the  small  nationalities  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  have  merely  made  them 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  diplomacy  of 
their  powerful  neighbors.  Moreover,  the 
nationalist  movements  which  are  still  in 
progress  in  Europe,  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  remoter  borders  of  the  continent, 
to  populations  which  are  almost  unknown 
to  old  Europe  and  which  cannot  be  realized 
by  the  general  public  otherwise  than  in 
the   shape  of   loose   agglomerations   of 
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shepherds  or  robbers,  unused  to  political 
organization.  They  cannot  therefore  ex- 
cite the  same  interest  nor  awake  the  same 
sympathies  as  the  former  uprisings  of 
Greece,  of  Italy,  of  Hungary. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  national  ques- 
tions are  as  real  in  Europe  as  ever,  and  it 
would  be  as  unwise  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
them  as  to  deny  their  importance.  Of 
course  we  know  now  that  **  national  prob- 
lems "  are  not  identical  with  the  "  people's 
problems ; "  that  the  acquisition  of  political 
independence  still  leaves  unachieved  the 
economical  independence  of  the  laboring 
and  wealth-producing  classes.  We  can 
even  say  that  a  national  movement  which 
does  not  include  in  its  platform  the  de- 
mand for  an  economical  change  advan- 
tageous to  the  masses  has  no  chance  of 
success  unless  supported  by  foreign  aid. 
But  both  these  problems  are  so  closely 
connected  with  one  another  that  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  that  no  serious  eco- 
nomical progress  can  be  woo,  nor  is  any 
progressive  development  possible,  until 
the  awakened  aspirations  for  autonomy 
have  been  satisfied.  Though  relegated 
now  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery, 
Europe  has  still  to  reckon  with  national 
movements.  Irish  "  Home  Rule,"  the 
Schleswig  "difficulty,"  and  Norwegian 
•*  separatism  "  are  problems  which  must 
be  resolved ;  as  also  the  national  agitation 
that  is  steadily  undermining  eastern 
Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  (to  use 
the  words  of  a  recent  English  writer)  "  not 
only  a  thorough  discontent,  but  a  chronic 
insurrectionary  agitation"  is  going  on 
among  the  Serbo-Croats,  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Hungary. 
The  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Poles  of 
Austria  are  struggling,  too,  for  self-gov- 
ernment; as  also,  to  some  extent,  the 
Slowens,  or  Wends,  and  the  Little  Rus- 
sians of  eastern  Galicia;  while  neither 
peace  oor  regular  development  is  possible 
on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  until  the  Bos- 
nians, the  Herzegovinians,  the  Serbs,  the 
Bulgarians,  and  others  have  freed  them- 
selves from  Turkish  rule,  Russian  **  pro- 
tection," and  Austrian  "  occupation,"  and 
have  succeeded  in  constituting  a  free 
South-Slavonian  Federation.  The  Rus- 
sian Empire,  too,  has  to  reckon  with  the 
autonomist  tendencies  of  several  of  its 
parts.  However  feeble  now,  the  Ukrainian 
autonomist  movement  cannot  but  take  a 
further  development.  As  to  Poland,  she 
cannot  much  longer  submit  to  the  dena- 
tionalizing policy  of  her  Russian  masters  ; 
the  old  Poland  of  the  sslachta  is  broken 
down;   but  a  new  Poland  —  that  of  the 


peasants  and  working  men  —  is  growing 
up,  with  all  the  strength  it  has  drawn  from 
the  abolition  of  serfdom.  It  will  resume 
the  struggle,  and  in  the  interests  of  her 
own  progressive  development  Russia  will 
be  compelled,  one  day  or  the  other,  to 
abandon  the  reputedly  rather  than  really 
strong  "defensive  line  of  the  Vistula." 
Finally,  in  the  north-east  we  have  Finland, 
where  one  of  the  most  interesting  autono- 
mist movements  of  our  time  has  been 
steadily  going  on  for  more  than  sixty 
years. 

One  hardly  hears  of  it  in  western  Eu- 
rope. With  the  perseverance,  however, 
that  characterizes  the  men  of  the  north, 
and  particularly  those  of  Finland,  this 
small  yet  rising  nationality  has  within  a 
short  time  achieved  results  so  remarkable 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  Swedish  or  a 
Russian  province  more  or  less  differing 
from  its  neighbors :  it  is  a  nation.  Dis- 
cussing once  this  question,  "  What  is  a 
nation?"  Ernest  Renan  set  forth  in  his 
vivid  and  graphic  style  that  a  nation  is  not 
an  agglomeration  of  people  speaking  the 
same  language  —  a  language  may  disap- 
pear; not  even  an  aggregation  with  dis- 
tinct anthropological  features,  all  nations 
being  products  of  heterogeneous  assimila- 
tions; still  less  a  union  of  economical 
interests  which  may  be  a  Zollverein. 
National  unity,  he  said,  is  the  common  in- 
heritance of  traditions,  of  hopes  and  re- 
grets, of  common  aspirations  and  common 
conceptions,  which  make  of  a  nation  a 
true  organism  instead  of  a  loose  aggrega- 
tion. The  naturalist  would  add  to  these 
essential  features  of  a  nation  the  neces- 
sary differentiation  from  other  surround- 
ing organisms,  and  the  geographer,  a  kind 
of  union  between  the  people  and  the  terri- 
tory it  occupies,  from  which  territory  it 
receives  its  national  character  and  on 
which  it  impresses  its  own  stamp,  so  as  to 
make  an  indivisible  whole  both  of  men 
and  territory. 

None  of  these  features  is  missing  in 
Finland.  Its  people  have  their  own  lan- 
guage, their  own  anthropological  features, 
their  own  economical  interests  ;  they  are 
strongly  differentiated  from  their  neigh- 
bors ;  men  and  territory  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated one  from  another.  Aud  for  the  last 
sixty  years  the  best  men  of  Finland  have 
been  working  with  great  success  in  spread- 
ing that  precious  inheritance  of  common 
hopes  and  regrets,  of  common  aspirations 
and  conceptions,  of  which  Renan  spoke. 
Yksi  kieli,yksi  mieli  (One  language,  one 
spirit),  —  such  is  precisely  the  watchword 
of  the  Fennomanes. 
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Comparative  philology  and  anthropol- 
ogy may  tell  us  that  the  Finns  have  but 
lately  occupied  the  country  they  inhabit, 
and  that  during  their  long  migrations 
from  the  Altaic  steppes  they  have  under- 
gone much  admixture  with  other  races. 
None  the  less  do  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Finland  appear  as  a  quite  separate 
world,  having  their  own  sharply  defined 
anthropological  and  ethnical  characters, 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  popula- 
tions by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
Their  nearest  kinsfolk  are  found  only  on 
the  other  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
among  the  Esthonians,  on  whom  they 
already  exercise  a  kind  of  attraction. 
Their  southern  brethren,  the  Magyars,  are 
too  distant,  too  separated,  and  too  distinct 
ever  to  exercise  any  influence  on  Finland. 
As  to  the  other  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily scattered  through  eastern  Russia,  the 
Voguls,  the  Permians,  the  Mordovians, 
and  so  on,  science  may  prove  their  com- 
mon origin ;  but  their  national  characters 
are  being  obliterated  every  day  by  contact 
with  Russians,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  already  lost  any  chance  they  may 
ever  have  had  of  constituting  separate 
nationalities.  Finland  has  thus  no  need 
to  care  about  these  scattered  members  of 
her  family. 

It  is  true  that  even  the  ordinary  trav- 
eller soon  discovers  in  Finland  two  differ- 
ent types  —  the  Tawastes  in  the  west,  and 
the  Karelians  in  the  east;  the  square  face 
of  the  former,  their  pale  eyes  and  yellow 
hair,  their  heavy  gait,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  taller  and  more  slender  Kare- 
lians, with  their  elongated  faces  and  darker 
hair,  their  animated  and  darker  eyes. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  central  Finland,  the 
Sawos,  partaking  of  the  physical  features 
of  both  neighbors,  are  an  intermediate 
link  between  the  two;  and  all  three  — 
Karelians,  Sawos,  and  Tawastes  —  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  living  the  same 
manner  of  life,  and  having  so  much  in 
common  as  to  their  national  characteris- 
tics —  melt  together  into  one  ethnical  type 
—  the  Finnish.  Even  religion  does  not 
separate  them,  the  nearly  fifty  thousand 
Orthodox  Karelians  being  as  good  Finn- 
ish as  their  Protestant  kinsfolk. 

Exceedingly  laborious  they  are  all 
throughout  the  country :  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  their  Suomenmaa  —  the  coun- 
try of  marshes  —  where  the  arable  soil 
must  be  won  from  the  forests,  moors,  and 
even  lakes,  which  stretch  over  nine-tenths 
of  the  land.  The  perseverance  and  tenac- 
ity that  characterize  all  northern  Finnish 
stems  are  the  natural  outcome  of  these 


conditions,  together  with  a  gravity  and  a 
kind  of  melancholy  which  are  so  striking 
in  the  features  of  the  people  and  form  one 
of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  their 
folk-lore.  The  disasters,  the  wars,  the 
bad  crops,  the  famines,  from  which  the 
Finnish  peasant  has  so  often  had  to  suf- 
fer, have  created  his  capacity  of  grave  and 
uncomplaining  submission  to  fate ;  but  the 
relative  liberty  he  has  always  enjoyed  has 
prevented  him  from  developing  that  sad 
spirit  of  resignation,  that  deep  sorrow 
which  too  often  characterizes  his  Russian 
brother.  Never  having  been  a  personal 
serf,  he  is  not  servile;  he  always  main- 
tains his  personal  dignity  and  speaks  with 
the  same  grave  intonation  and  self-respect 
to  a  Russian  tsar  as  to  his  neighbor.  A 
lymphatic  temperament,  slowness  of  move- 
ment and  of  thought,  and  sullen  indiffer- 
ence have  often  been  imputed  to  him.  In 
fact,  when  I  have  entered  on  a  Sunday 
a  peasant  house  io  eastern  Finland,  ana 
found  several  men  sitting  on  the  benches 
round  the  wall,  dropping  only  a  few  words 
at  long  intervals,  plunged  in  a  mute  rev- 
erie as  they  enjoyed  their  inseparable 
pipes,  I  could  not  help  remembering  this 
reproach  addressed  to  the  Finnish  peas- 
ant. But  I  soon  perceived  that  though 
the  Finn  is  always  very  deliberate  in  his 
movement,  slowness  of  thought  and  indif- 
ference are  peculiar  only  to  those,  unhap- 
pily too  numerous,  village  paupers  whom 
long  continued  want  and  the  struggle  for 
life  without  hope  of  improvement  have 
rendered  callous.  Still,  a  Finnish  peasant 
family  must  be  reduced  to  very  great  des- 
titution before  the  wife  loses  her  habits 
of  cleanliness,  which  are  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  aesthetical  tint.  The  thrift  of  the 
Finn  is  striking;  not  only  among  those 
who  have  no  choice,  for  they  are  com- 
pelled to  live  upon  rye  bread,  baked  four 
times  a  year  and  containing  an  admixture 
"  of  the  bark  of  our  black  pines,"  as  Rune- 
berg  says.  Simplicity  of  life  is  the  rule 
in  all  classes  of  society;  the  unhealthy 
luxury  of  the  European  cities  is  yet  un- 
known to  the  Finns;  and  the  Russian 
Uhinovnik  cannot  but  wonder  how  the 
Finnish  official  lives,  without  stealing,  on 
the  scanty  allowance  graoted  him  by  the 
State. 

Contemplativeness  —  if  I  am  permitted 
to  use  this  ugly  word  —  is  another  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Finns:  Tawastes, 
Sawas,  and  Karelians  are  alike  prone  to 
it.  Contemplation  of  nature,  a  meditative, 
mute  contemplation,  which  finds  its  ex- 
pression rather  in  a  song  than  in  words, 
or  incites  to  the  reflection  about  nature's 
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mysteries  rather  than  about  the  facts,  is 
characteristic  as  well  of  the  peasant  as  of 
the  savant  It  may  be  akin  to,  without 
being  identical  with,  mystical  reverie.  It 
may,  in  certain  circumstances,  give  rise 
to  mysticism,  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of 
our  century;  it  produced  that  tendency 
towards  sorcery  and  witchcraft  for  which 
the  Finns  were,  and  are  still,  renowned 
among  and  feared  by  their  Russian  neigh* 
bors ;  but  actually  it  gives  rise  among  the 
instructed  classes  to  a  tendency  towards  a 
philosophic  and  pantheistic  conception  of 
nature,  instead  of  the  childish  wonder  with 
which  others  are  satisfied.  It  also  colors 
the  Finnish  folk-lore  with  an  idealism 
which  makes  it  so  strongly  contrast  with 
the  sensualism  of  the  folk-lore  of  so  many 
other  nationalities.  In  science  it  causes 
savants  to  devote  themselves  rather  to 
abstract  mathematics,  to  astronomy,  to 
the  great  problems  of  the  physics  of  the 
earth,  than  to  the  merely  descriptive  sci- 
ences, these  last  being,  as  it  seems,  rather 
inherited  from  the  science  of  Sweden. 

Everybody  loves  his  own  country :  with 
the  Finns  this  love  becomes  a  passion,  as 
powerful  as  the  passion  of  the  Scottish 
Highlander  for  his  "land  of  mountain  and 
of  flood ; "  and  it  has  the  same  source.  We 
can  easily  understand  the  nostalgy  of  the 
Highlander  who  yearns  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  rocks  "  where  the  snowflake  reposes," 
for  the  "dark  frowning  beauties"  of  his 
native  mountains,  which,  in  their  ever- 
changing  aspects,  reflect  the  moods  and 
phases  of  the  human  mind  —  of  life  itself. 
The  same  is  true  of  dwellers  by  the  sea ; 
it  is  true  again  of  the  inhabitant  of  lake 
regions  like  Finland,  where  water  and  soil 
are  inextricably  interwoven  each  with  the 
other ;  they  live  for  him,  and  are  ever  and 
always  assuming  new  moods  and  expres- 
sions. Finland  is  a  poor  country,  but  it 
is  a  fine  country,  and  has  a  stamp  of  orig- 
inality. Its  like  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  even  in  the  lake  district  of  England 
or  among  the  inland  seas  of  Canada. 
Where  else,  indeed,  can  the  Finns  find 
this  network  of  land  and  water,  this  tan- 
gled skein  of  lake,  and  sea,  and  shore,  so 
fall  of  contrasts,  and  yet  forming  an  in- 
separable and  enchanting  whole  ?  Where 
find  these  millions  of  islands  —  of  lovely 
rocks  giving  footing  to  a  few  pines  and 
birches  which  seem  to  grow  from  be- 
neath the  water;  these  thousands  and 
thousands  of  ever-varying  tints  spreading 
over  the  lakes  as  the  sun  slowly  moves 
almost  in  the  horizon,  unwilling  to  go 
down,  or  leaving  behind  it  the  shining 
twilight  which  meets  in  the  north  with  the 


aurora  of  the  morning?  Nowhere  else 
will  the  Finn  find  a  country  which 
breathes  the  same  mild  and  sweet  har- 
mony, grave  and  melancholy,  which 
matches  so  well  with  the  dreamy  pensive- 
ness  of  his  character. 

Finland  has  not,  it  is  true,  an  exclu- 
sively Finnish  population.*  The  coasts 
of  the  two  gulfs  which  entangle  it  are  peo- 
pled with  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
Swedes :  thus  one-seventh  of  its  popula- 
tion belongs  to  the  once  dominant  race. 
In  Osterbotten,  on  the  islands  of  Aland, 
the  Swedes  make  ninety  per  cent*  of  the 
population,  and  the  laboring  classes  con- 
sist of  both  nationalities.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  Swedes  number 
from  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
west  to  five  per  cent,  in  the  east.  But 
elsewhere,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
they  constitute  only  the  population  of  the 
towns,  the  land-owning  class,  and  the  per- 
sonnel oi  the  administration.  The  incon- 
veniences, however,  which  arise  from  this 
double  character  of  the  population  are 
much  less  ethnographic  than  political. 
The  fishermen  of  Osterbotten  are  not  on 
bad  terms  with  their  Finnish  countrymen, 
and  are  as  much  attached  to  their  country 
as  these  last;  so  also  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-western  corner  of  Finland. 
As  to  those  Swedish  farmers  who  are 
scattered  in  the  interior,  and  even  on  the 
south  coast,  they  really  are  more  Finnish 
than  Swede :  one  must  be  born  in  the 
country  itself  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Finns,  with  whom  they  might  be  con- 
founded by  a  stranger.  They  speak 
Swedish  of  course,  but  nevertheless  you 
soon  find  them  to  be  passionate  "  Finland 
patriots,"  who  scorn  your  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Swedes  and  Finns  in 
their  little  country.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
Swedish  nobility,  Swedish  tradesmen,  and 
Swedish  officials.  Until  now  they  have 
constituted  the  dominant  element  in  Fin- 
land's political  and  economical  life ;  they 
are  still  landholders  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  Finns ;  and,  by  maintaining 
Swedish  as  the  official  language  in  the 
administration,  tbey  have  systematically 
eliminated  from  it  the  Finnish  element, 
which  tbey  still  regard  with  contempt. 

*  Population  of  Finland  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1880  {JSuonunmaan  Virallitun  Tilasto%  sixth  series, 
fasc  9) :  —  In  towns,  173,401 ;  in  the  country,  1,887,381. 
Of  these :  Finns,  1,756,381  (100,300  in  towns) ;  Swedes, 
294,876  (65,725  in  towns);  Russians,  4**95  (8a  1  in 
towns) \  Germans,  1,730,  mostly  in  towns;  other  na- 
tionalities, 3,610,  of  whom  961  are  Laponians.  Of  the 
above  population,  14,052  were  born  in  other  countries 
than  Finland ;  namely,  3,693  in  Sweden,  8,947  in  Rus- 
sia, 522  in  Germany,  and  so  on.  Emigration  in  1879, 
34»8ia. 
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Hence,  all  Finland  is  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  the  Svekomanes  and  the 
Fennomanes,  continually  struggling 
against  one  another  in  the  national  repre- 
sentation, in  all  questions  of  legislation, 
and  in  literature.  The  Fennomanes  strug- 
gle for  the  recognition  of  their  language 
as  the  equal  of  Swedish,  and  strive  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  administration  of  all 
Finnish-speaking  Finland,  and  that  the 
higher  and  secondary  instruction  be  given 
in  Finnish ;  the  Svekomanes,  in  their  turn, 
strive  to  maintain  Swedish  as  the  official 
language  of  the  country,  of  the  university, 
and  of  the  secondary  school,  foreseeing 
that  they  will  be  eliminated  from  the  ad- 
ministration, which  is  flow  in  their  hands, 
so  soon  as  Finnish  shall  be  rendered 
obligatory  for  the  officials,  and  Finnish 
youths  have  the  possibility  of  receiving 
higher  instruction  in  their  own  language. 
Thus  the  struggle  is  not  one  between  two 
races,  it  is  for  the  maintenance  of  class 
privileges  inherited  from  the  Swedish 
domination.  Its  issue  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful. The  Fennomanes  obtained  last  year 
the  recognition  by  law  of  the  equality  of 
both  languages ;  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
expel  the  Swedes  from  the  administration 
so  soon  as  the  Constitution  is  modified  in 
a  democratic  sense.  It  is  also  most  sig- 
nificant that  the  majority  of  young  men, 
even  many  of  those  who  are  born  of  Swed- 
ish parents,  associate  themselves  rather 
with  the  Fennomanic  than  the  Svekoraanic 
party.  They  speak  only  Finnish,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  crusade  of  the 
Finnish  against  the  Swedish  tongue.  Of 
course  there  are  still  plenty  of  Swedish 
noblemen  who  sigh  after  the  past  military 
grandeur  of  Sweden  ;  plenty  of  tradesmen 
who  look  across  the  Baltic  for  better  busi- 
ness ;  and  enough  Swedish  officials  who 
are  wroth  at  the  idea  of  "those  Finnish 
peasants  "  performing  the  functions  once 
performed  by  their  forefathers.  But 
those  Swedes  who  do  not  care  for  retain- 
ing a  privileged  position  —  and  they  are 
numerous  —  fully  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  Finns.  They  join  the  Finnish  na- 
tional movement,  and  all  the  Swedes  of 
whose  names  Finland  is  proud  have  been, 
and  are,  ardent  Finnish  patriots. 

As  to  the  nearly  eleven  thousand  two 
hundred  Russians  who  live  in  the  country, 
the  seven  thousand  military  of  course 
need  not  be  taken  into  account;  if  their 
stay  in  Finland  is  short  —  and  it  mostly 
is,  for  only  Finnish  citizens  are  permitted 
to  occupy  official  positions  in  the  country 
—  they  remain  Russians.  But  the  trades- 
men, or  farmers,  or  peasants,  who  are 


staying  in  Finland  for  a  longer  time,  are 
quickly  Fennicized.  In  a  few  years  they 
conform  to  Finnish  customs;  and  as  you 
see  one  of  them  slowly  smoking  a  pipe 
and  rocking  in  the  rocking-chair  (an  in- 
evitable piece  of  furniture  in  a  Finnish 
household),  you  would  hardly  guess  that 
he  is  a  Russian  immigrant.  He  speaks 
little,  he  has  become  reserved  and  con- 
templative. Under  the  rigime  of  a  liberty 
he  never  knew  at  home,  he  feels  interested 
in  Finland  and  her  prosperity.  Nay,  even 
his  face  has  changed.  As  to  his  children, 
their  fair  heads  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  vellow-haired  heads  of 
the  same  Tchoukhnys  whom  their  father 
formerly  regarded  with  so  great  contempt. 
It  is  most  interesting  that,  according  to  a 
remark  of  Herr  Max  Buch,  even  the  Ger- 
mans, who  so  seldom  lose  their  national 
features,  are  rapidly  Swedicized  when  they 
stay  for  some  time  in  Finland. 

Finland  has  thus  the  ethnographic  co- 
hesion which  is  the  first  condition  for 
constituting  a  nation.  Its  inhabitants 
possess  also  the  historic  inheritance  of 
common  struggles,  common  glory,  and 
common  misfortunes,  and  they  have  a 
common  hoard  of  folk-lore  and  literature. 
Moreover,  they  have  so  marked  an  indi- 
viduality that  they  can  neither  be  assimi- 
lated by  their  Scandinavian  neighbors  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  by  the  Russian  Empire 
on  the  other.  Even  at  the  time  when 
Finland  was  under  Swedish  dominion, 
and  Sweden  regarded  the  Ostlande  as 
a  mere  stronghold  against  Russia,  she 
always  looked  upon  the  Finns  as  a  sepa- 
rate **  Finnish  nation."  And  during  the 
nearly  seventy  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  their  separation,  Finland  has  done 
so  much  for  the  development  of  her  own 
national  individuality  that  she  can  never 
again  be  a  mere  Swedish  province.  Be- 
sides, Swedish  rule  has  left  such  a  heritage 
of  unpleasant  memories,  especially  among 
the  peasants,  that  a  union  of  both  States 
has  been  rendered  most  improbable. 
Those  who  suppose  otherwise  ought  to 
read  Mr.  Yri6  Koskinen's  "History  of 
Finland."  They  will  then  learn  the  dis- 
like entertained  by  the  lower  classes  of 
Finland  for  Swedish  rule,  and  how  that 
rule  is  regarded  by  the  best  men  of  Fin- 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  united  with 
the  Sweden  of  our  times,  Finland  would 
enjoy  much  more  liberty  and  probably 
would  be  happier  than  under  Russian 
rule.  But  historical  sympathies  and  dis- 
like are  not  easily  dealt  with,  and  Finland 
now  cherishes  the  hope  of  becoming  ao, 
independent  State  herself. 
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Of  course,  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  Finland  had  to  develop  at  the 
dawn  of  her  history,  Swedish  domination 
brought  it  several  advantages.  Assailed 
as  they  were  on  one  side  by  the  Germans, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Russians,  the 
Finnish  stems  could  not  remain  free,  and 
would  have  had  to  share  the  fate  either  of 
the  Esthoniaos  conquered  by  Germans, 
or  of  the  Karelians  conquered  by  Novgo- 
rod, and  later  on  by  Moscow.  It  was  un- 
der Swedish  rule  that  the  Suomis  formed 
themselves  into  a  political  body.  Swedish 
rule  again  saved  Finland  from  serfdom  — 
at  least  from  the  disgrace  of  personal 
servitude,  and  it  accustomed  the  peasant 
to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the  State's 
representation.  Finally,  the  Reformation, 
by  translating  the  Bible  into  Finnish, 
saved  the  language  of  the  country  from 
oblivion. 

These  were  great  advantages ;  but  they 
do  not  set  off  the  inconvenience  and  ruin 
which  resulted  from  the  domination  of  the 
aristocracy.  Finland  was  not  only,  as 
Soren  Norby  said,  "  the  best  part  of  the 
land  for  levying  taxes,"  it  became  the 
province  most  coveted  by  the  Swedish 
aristocracy.  When  there  were  not  enough 
rich  estates  in  Sweden  to  satisfy  all  the 
Swedish  and  Finnish  nobles  who  gathered 
at  court,  they  were  sent  to  Finland.  Free 
peasants  were  assigned  in  thousands  to 
Swedish  noblemen,  who  treated  them  as 
a  lower  conquered  race.  Two-thirds  of 
the  country,  one-third  of  the  taxes,  be- 
came the  property  of  noblemen  who  ex- 
'  acted  from  the  ruined  peasantry  such 
sums,  enormous  for  that  time,  as  twenty 
thousand  tbalers  in  annual  revenue  raised 
by  Count  Brahe,  or  eighteen  thousand 
thalers  raised  by  Wasaborg.  Finland 
was  becoming  a  possession  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy,  and  Finnish  trade  a  monopoly 
of  the  Stockholm  trading  companies.  The 
great  "  reduction  "  which  began  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  certainly 
put  a  stop  to  the  further  depredations  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  created  that  class  of 
discontented  nobles  whom  we  see  later 
intriguing  for  Russia  against  Sweden. 
But  the  peasant  gained  little  thereby,  if 
anything.  The  State  appropriated  the  in- 
comes of  the  nobles  and  inaugurated  the 
long  series  of  wars  which  reduced  Finland 
to  starvation  ;  while  the  establishment  of 
autocratic  power  in  Sweden  introduced 
the  tendency  to  centralization,  caused  the 
Finns  to  be  considered  "like  serfs,  not 
partners  as  before,1'  and  manifested  itself 
in  the  absurd  attempt  "to  abolish  the 
Finnish   language."     Famines,  formerly 


unknown,  and  a  complete  ruin  of  the 
population  —  such  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  policy. 

Though  brought  thus  to  a  state  which 
rendered  successful  resistance  to  Russian 
conquest  quite  impossible,  Finland  did 
not  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
powerful  eastern  neighbor.  She  strug- 
gled desperately  against  the  invasion,  and 
thus  conquered  the  right  of  imposing  con- 
ditions on  her  conqueror.  Decimated  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  the  Finnish  peas- 
ants fought  like  lions  in  1721  against  the 
Russian  Empire.  And  later  on,  in  1789/- 
90,  when  the  discontented  Finnish  nobles 
of  the  Aniala  Convention  surrendered 
southern  Finland  to  Russia,  the  peasants 
of  Sawolaks  fought  the  desperate  battles 
of  Porassalmi  and  Uttis.  Even  in  1808, 
when  the  struggle  had  become  hopeless, 
when  the  Finnish  troops,  badly  com- 
manded, were  melting  away  like  snow, 
when  Sveaborg,  with  a  flotilla  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  boats,  surrendered  without 
discharging  one  of  its  two  thousand  guns, 
even  then  the  Sawolaks  peasants  raised 
the  banner  of  the  national  and  popular 
war,  and  thus  saved  their  country  from 
political  slavery.  Alexander  I.,  whose 
generals  had  already  begun  to  treat  Fin- 
land as  a  conquered  province,  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  several  liberties,  to  pro- 
claim the  **  union  "  of  Finland  with  Russia, 
instead  of  merely  requiring  unconditional 
submission. 

Much  bloodshed  was  prevented  and 
many  disturbances  avoided  by  the  happy 
circumstance  of  Finland  falling  under  the 
Russian  dominion  at  a  time  when  Alexan- 
der I.  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  Liberal 
principles  of  his  youth.  Neglecting  the 
counsels  of  his  courtiers,  he  followed  the 
advice  of  Speransky,  who  understood  that 
"  Finland  was  a  State,  and  not  a  Russian 
province  which  might  be  administered  in 
common  with  other  provinces."  While 
uniting  the  formerly  conquered  eastern 
provinces  with  the  newly  annexed  west- 
ern Finland,  he  granted  at  least  a  limited 
autonomy  to  the  young  State.  He  abol- 
ished the  dreadful  recruiting  for  twenty- 
five  years'  military  service,  already  intro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Viborg  by  Paul 
L,  and  granted  to  Finland  her  own  sepa- 
rate army  and  system  of  finances.  He 
granted  that  only  Finnish  citizens  should 
be  permitted  to  occupy  official  positions 
in  the  administration  of  the  country  ;  and 
he  did  still  better  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  so-called  "donations"  of  estates  in 
eastern  Finland  to  Russian  officials  —  a 
practice  which  had  endured  since  the  first 
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conquest,  and  was  especially  rife  during 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.;  the  enforce- 
ment of  serfdom  on  Finland  was  thus 
hindered.  And  yet  Russian  rule  did  not 
become  popular  in  Finland.  Alexander 
I.  was  then,  as  throughout  his  life,  full  of 
contradictions  and  tergiversations ;  thus, 
while  the  representatives  or  the  so-called 
representatives  of  the  country  were  elabo- 
rating the  Constitution  at  Borga,  no  dis- 
cussion of  it  was  permitted  outside ;  the 
single  paper  of  the  time,  M.  Koskinen 
says,  though  free  to  fill  its  columns  with 
news  about  the  Indians  of  America,  and 
"the  Island  of  Sirenes,"  was  not  allowed 
to  publish  one  word  of  the  debates  on  the 
Seim  of  Borga :  they  have  not  been  pub- 
lished even  yet.  Besides,  though  Alex- 
ander I.  did  much  to  win  over  the  nobility 
and  tradesmen,  the  people  were  quite  for- 
gotten. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he, 
or  even  Speransky,  remembered  that  be- 
hind the  nobles  who  gathered  round  him 
at  St.  Petersburg,  loudly  protesting  their 
loyalty,  there  was  a  starving  multitude  of 
ruined  peasants  on  the  moors  and  in  the 
woods.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  revision 
of  the  land  laws,  or  the  lightening  of  the 
taxes  that  oppressed  the  laborer;  the 
people  were  forgotten  amidst  the  balls  and 
softies,  and  of  this  oblivion  the  cost  is 
now  being  paid.  While  the  nobility  are 
really  loyal  to  the  crown  — far  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  have 
some  feeling  of  self-respect  —  the  people 
retain  the  hatred  for  the  Russian  Empire 
which  their  forefathers  learnt  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Moreover,  the  liberties  granted  to  Fin- 
land were  considered  as  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  the  good-will  of  the  ruler,  which, 
together  with  all  his  liberal  ideas,  van- 
ished with  increasing  age.  The  Seim  was 
not  again  convoked  after  it  elaborated  the 
Constitution  of  1810,  and  for  fifty-three 
years  the  country  was  governed  from  St. 
Petersburg  by  a  "  Finnish  Committee." 
The  Finnish  Senate,  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  had  but  little  power  under  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  still  less  under  Nicholas  I. 
It  could  not  oppose  the  fancies  of  the 
military  autocrat ;  and  every  attempt  at 
self-government  or  even  at  national  revival 
denounced  by  the  gendarmes  was  ruth- 
lessly repressed.  To  speak  of  Finnish 
nationality  was  considered  a  crime.  Only 
in  1843  was  !t  permitted  to  teach  Finnish 
in  schools;  but  some  vears  later  an  im- 
perial decree  prohibited  the  publication  in 
Finnish  language  of  anything  but  prayer- 
books  and  economical  works.  The  circu- 
lating libraries  were  shut  up;   men  like 


A.  £.  Nordenskjdld  were  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  Sweden.  Even  so  in- 
offensive a  chair  as  that  of  comparative 
philology  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors 
was  abolished.  The  cost  of  fortifying 
Bomarsund  compelled  the  young  State  to 
contract  its  first  national  debt ;  and  though 
the  conversion  of  corvies  into  money  rents 
in  1840  was,  in  principle,  a  benefit  to  the 
peasant,  it  was  so  made  as  to  become  a 
new  burden  to  him  ;  while  in  the  formerly 
Russian  Finland  (Viborg)  the  peasants 
were  expelled  from  their  homes  if  they 
could  not  prove  that  they  had  built  them 
before  1706  —  a  measure  whose  evil 
effects  may  be  seen  still,  as  well  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  peasantry  as  in 
their  discontent  with  Russian  rule. 

Since  1863  the  Finnish  representatives 
have  been  regularly  called  together  every 
four  or  five  years,  and  the  rights  received 
under  the  Constitution  of  1810  have  not 
since  been  violated.  They  were  even 
somewhat  increased  in  1882,  and  on  the 
whole  Alexander  II. 'a  government  did 
not  meddle  over  much  with  the  affairs  of 
Finland.  All  the  laws  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate were  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  and 
Finland  acquired  the  full  right  of  admin- 
istering her  own  finances  and  of  coining 
her  own  money,  thereby  escaping  the  dis- 
order that  reigns  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
Russia.  She  was  to  maintain  her  own 
army,  and  was  allowed  freely  to  build  her 
own  railways,  to  spread  instruction,  to 
open  seminaries  for  teachers,  to  adopt  the 
Finnish  language  for  official  purposes, 
and  to  develop  a  popular  literature  with- 
out being  greatly  troubled  by  the  Russian 
censorship  —  as  long  as  the  writers  speak 
in  high  terras  of  the  ••  innumerable  bene- 
fits of  the  union  with  Russia."* 


*  The  constitution  of  Finland,  framed  in  1810  and 
slightly  modified  in  1869  and  188a,  is  very  indefinite, 
and  leaves  (he  crown  a  wide  field  for  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  national  representa- 
tion, consisting  of  four  chambers  —  nobility,  clergy, 
towns,  and  peasants  —  is  convoked  by  the  emperor 
every  four  or  five  years,  but  only  for  four  months. 
Each  chamber  discusses  all  affairs  separately.  They 
can  discuss  only  those  schemes  of  laws  which  are  pro- 
posed by  the  emperor,  to  whom  belongs  alio  the  right 
of  veto.  He  has,  moreover,  the  right  of  issuing  de- 
crees, the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  defined.  The 
chambers  consist  now  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
nobles  (this  number  varying  with  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate noble  families) ;  thirty-five  deputies  of  the  clergy, 
university,  and  primary  schools ;  forty-four  representa- 
tives of  towns ;  and  fifty-nine  of  the  peasants,  elected 
in  two  degrees.  The  unanimous  assent  of  all  four 
chambers  is  necessary  for  the  ratification  of  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  for  new  taxes.  If  unanimity  can- 
not be  arrived  at  for  new  taxes,  a  committee  of  sixty 
members  elected  in  equal  parts  by  each  chamber  de- 
cides. If  new  taxes  cannot  be  levied  thus  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Seim,  the  expenditure  is  appor- 
tioned by  the  emperor  —  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Finnish 
Committee,  which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists 
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But  what  guarantee  is  there  for  the 
continuance  of  these  liberties,  in  reality 
so  limited?  —  such  is  the  question  which 
the  Finnish  patriots  are  asking  them- 
selves. The  most  insignificant  event  —  a 
fiery  speech  prouounced  by  somebody  — 
may  any  day  change  everything  for  the 
worse.  Where  is  the  force,  moral  and 
material,  to  oppose  the  attempt  to  reduce 
Finland  to  the  rank  of  a  Russian  prov- 
ince, which  is  quite  possible,  and  which  a 
certain  party  of  Russian  Chauvinists  never 
cease  to  advocate  ?  The  force  necessary 
to  resist  such  an  enterprise  could  be  de- 
rived only  from  a  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence pervading  all  classes  of  the 
people,  from  the  mansion  to  the  hovel, 
and  penetrating  into  the  minds  of  all  those 
whose  affections  and  inclinations  were  still 
turned  in  the  direction  either  of  Sweden 
or  of  Russia.  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
to  the  indifferent  that  the  watchword, 
"  Finland  for  the  Finns,"  is  not  an  empty 
dream,  but  may  become  yet  a  reality. 
Such  was  the  immense  task  undertaken 
first  by  a  few  men,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
into  what  an  abyss  they  had  nearly  been 
drawn  by  the  dream  of  making  the  Fin- 
land of  the  first  years  of  our  century  an 
independent  State  under  a  Russian  pro- 
tectorate. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
the  first  germs  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ment in  Finland  must  be  sought.  The 
awakening  of  the  laboring  classes  in  west- 

of  the  State**  secretary  and  four  members  nominated 
by  the  crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed  by  the 
Senate).  The  Senate  is  nominated  also  by  the  crown, 
and  meets  under  the  presidency  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, who  is  usually  a  Russian  subject  It  is  the  supe- 
rior administrative  rower  of  Finland,  and  consists  of 
two  departments,  Justice  and  Finance  (Economical), 
which  have  under  them  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine, posts,  railways,  canals,  custom-houses,  and  the 
tribunals.  Their  powers  were  slightly  increased  in 
i&Sa,  but  they  are  still  limited,  several  important 
branches  remaining  under  the  control  of  the  emperor ; 
thus,  he  decides  as  to  the  customs  duties  and  many 
other  questions  of  great  importance  (educational, 
Church,  and  so  on).  The  military  department  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  minister  of  war,  and  the  foreign 
affairs  in  those  of  the  Russian  chancellor.  Military 
service  has  been  obligatory  since  1879,  and  Finland  has 
to  keep  on  foot,  in  time  of  peace,  nine  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  men  in 
time  of  war.  The  governor-general  is  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Finnish  army.  Happily  the  communal 
and  municipal  affairs  are  little  interfered  with  by  the 
central  government;  and  the  chief  safeguard  against 
Russian  interlopers  is,  first,  that  Finnish  citizens  alone 
can  enter  the  service  of  the  State,  and  that  Finland 
corns  its  own  money  and  raises  its  own  loans  (with  the 
assent  of  the  emperor).  The  higher  officials,  however, 
are  nominated  by  the  crown ;  it  has  also  the  right  of 
dismissing  the  remainder,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  if  Fin- 
land has  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy,  it  is 
more  by  carefully  avoiding  any  contest  with  tbe  Rus- 
sian government,  and  by  steadily  working  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  rights,  than  by  virtue  of  the  scanty 
guarantees  of  the  fundamental  law. 


ern  Europe  found  an  echo  in  the  north, 
and  manifested  itself  by  a  fermentation 
both  in  the  lower  and  upper  classes  of 
society.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  masses ;  and  while  Commu- 
nistic ideas  spread  among  the  peasants, 
finding  later  on  (1804-1808)  an  expression 
in  the  propaganda  of  Elias  Hanninen,  the 
upper  classes  endeavored  to  raise  the 
economical  condition  of  Finland  by  the 
extension  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the 
increase  of  industry,  by  the  study  of  their 
own  country,  and  by  the  development  of 
national  conscience.  Porthan,  professor 
of  Roman  antiquities  at  the  Academy  of 
Abo,  was  the  man  who  did  the  most  to 
promote  this  actual  yet  vague,  uncertain 
national  revival.  By  his  vast  erudition, 
and  still  more  by  his  large-minded  teach- 
ing and  paternal  relations  with  his  stu- 
dents, he  exercised  a  potent  influence  over 
his  pupils  and  friends.  He  created  a 
whole  school  of  young  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Finnish  geog- 
raphy, Finnish  history,  Finnish  antiqui- 
ties and  language. 

War,  more  than  Porthan's  death,  which 
occurred  in  1804,  checked  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  movement.  But  when 
the  impossibility  of  constituting  a  free 
State  under  Russia's  protection  was  duly 
demonstrated  even  to  the  few  who  cher- 
ished this  dream ;  when  the  national  feel- 
ing was  raised  by  the  last  wars,  undoubt- 
edly glorious  for  so  small  a  nationality  as 
Finland,  and  it  became  obvious  that  even 
the  few  vestiges  of  autonomy  obtained 
from  the  Russian  emperor  were  due  to 
the  resistance  opposed  to  the  conquest  by 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Finnish  peasant- 
ry; when,  finally,  both  parts  of  Finland, 
western  and  eastern,  separated  by  former 
wars,  were  again  united  together,  tbe  na- 
tional movement  took  a  new  life.  The 
desire  to  build  up  a  Finnish  nation^  in 
the  true  meaning  of  this  word,  spread 
widely  over  the  land;  and  it  was  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  18 10  that  the  word 
"  Fennomany,"  already  popular  with  the 
Abo  students,  made  its  first  appearance* 
To  have  its  own  language — that  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland 
—  was  obviously  the  first  step  towards 
success. 

It  was  doubted,  however,  at  that  time 
whether  the  Finnish  language  —  "  a  lan- 
guage of  laborers  and  fishermen  "  — 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  expression  of 
all  the  complex  conceptions  developed  by 
the  variety  of  social  relations  of  European 
life ;  and  surely  much  boldness  was  nee- 
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essary  in  the  son  of  a  Finnish  peasant, 
Jacob  Juddn  (who  died  in  1855),  to  cham- 
pion the  literary  rights  of  **  the  language 
of  the  plebeians  "  by  making  it  a  vehicle 
for  poetry.  His  attempts  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  series  of  Finnish  poets 
(those  of  the  earlier  epoch)  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  A  stranger,  the  Danish  philo- 
logue  Rasmus  Rask,  took  up  the  defence 
of  the  popular  tongue  and  showed  how 
readily  it  lent  itself  to  scientific  elabora- 
tion. The  first  Finnish  grammar  and  the 
great  dictionary  of  Renvall  soon  followed 
(in  1824  and  1826);  while  Sjogren,  also  a 
peasant's  son,  undertook  the  immense 
task,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  our  century,  the  compara- 
tive philology  of  the  Altaic  languages,  so 
magnificently  crowned  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  great  work  of  M.  Donner,  which  sums 
up  the  long  labors  of  Sjogren,  Lonnrot, 
Schlott,  Budenz,  Ahlqvist,  Ujfalvi,  and  so 
many  others. 

The  discovery  of  the  Kalevala —  the 
great  Finnish  epic  poem — was  a  mighty 
aid  in  the  further  development  of  the  na- 
tionalist movement:  it  gave  to  it  a  solid 
basis.  When  Doctor  Lonnrot  (whose  loss 
Finland  so  sincerely  deplored  last  year) 
discovered  during  his  journeys  in  Karelia 
the  fragments  of  a  great  epic  poem  in  the 
'runes  that  are  sung  in  the  villages  on 
Lake  Lagoda;  when  he  published  them 
together,  and  thus  reconstituted  one  of 
the  finest  epic  poems  known,  a  general  cry 
of  admiration  went  up  from  literary  Eu- 
rope. Any  literature,  however  rich,  might 
well  be  proud  of  a  poem  so  grand  in  its 
cosmogonic  conception,  inspired  with  so 
pure  an  ideal  (the  word,  the  sung  word, 
dominating  throughout  the  poem  over 
brutal  force),  so  deeply  penetrated  with 
best  human  feelings,  so  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  For  Finland  it  was  a  revela- 
tion. Dr.  Ldnnrot  had  opened  new  and 
bright  horizons,  and  a  pleiad  of  young 
men  made  it  their  work  to  hunt  up  the 
hoards  of  poetry  concealed  for  so  many- 
centuries  in  the  memory  of  the  Finnish 
people.  More  and  more  treasures  were 
discovered.  The  Kalevala  was  followed 
by  the  Kanteletar — the  epic  poetry  by 
the  more  accessible  lyric  songs,  so  fine 
that  many  of  them  would  be  a  gem  in  the 
greatest  poet's  crown.  Indeed,  one  can- 
not read  these  Kanteletar  without  being 
struck  by  the  always  ideal  purity  of  the 
conception,  the  fine  poetic  rendering  of 
even  the  plain  circumstances  of  life,  the 
artistic  finish  of  the  image,  the  deep  in- 
sight into  the  salient  emotions  of  the  sou) 
and  the  workings  of  nature.     A  language 


which  proved  to  be  so  admirably  appro- 
priate to  the  finest  analysis  of  human  feel- 
ings and  so  aesthetic  a  representation  of 
nature  —  the  language  of  the  Kalevala 
and  the  Kanteletar — who  would  dare  to 
say  that  it  was  fit  only  to  express  the 
rough  feelings  of  the  lowest  beings?  It 
was  unanimously  admitted  to  be  a  literary 
language. 

The  discovery  of  the  Kalevala  had 
another  advantage :  it  awakened  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Esthonians.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  like 
treasures  of  popular  poetry  were  brought 
to  light,  sung  also  by  the  runoiat  in  a  lan- 
guage most  akin  to  that  of  the  Kale- 
vala, and  so  suggestive  of  the  common 
origin  of  both  stems,  now  separated  by 
politics,  but  once  united  by  their  common 
civilization.  In  fact,  since  Dr.  Kreuzwald 
(son  of  an  Esthonian  peasant,  of  a  serf) 
had  discovered  the  Kalevipoeg%  an  epic 
poem  celebrating  the  exploits  of  Kaleva's 
son,  the  first  germs  of  "  Pan-Fennism  '* 
were  brought  to  life  ;  while  Castren's  sci- 
entific researches  into  Finnish  mythology 
extended  still  more  widely  the  limits  of 
the  Finnish  fatherland  and  showed  the 
Finns  and  Esthonians  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a  race  which  played  an  important 
part  in  remote  times  and  may  play  it  again 
—  not  by  warfare,  but  by  lending  to  Aryan 
civilization  their  own  ideals  and  philo- 
sophical tendencies. 

The  ground  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
development  of  poetry  and  fine  arts  in 
Finland.  Swedes  born  in  Finland  and 
Finns  joined  together  in  their  work  of 
raising  the  national  feeling  and  of  develop- 
ing the  national  literature.  When  Nicho- 
las I.  prohibited  writing  in  Finnish,  the 
conquest  of  nationality  was  continued  in 
Swedish.  It  was  in  Swedish  that  Rune- 
berg,  Nervander,  Topelius,  Cygnaeus, 
sang  the  beauties  of  their  country,  the  ex- 
ploits of  her  children,  and  preached  the 
love  of  Finland  and  its  people.  All  Swed- 
ish-speaking Finland  knows  by  heart  the 
beautiful  patriotic  hymn  of  Runeberg, 
Vart  Land,  and  would  tell  you  the  effect 
it  produced  when  it  was  first  sung  at  the 
"  iMay  gathering  "  of  1848.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  shed  tears  of  happiness; 
people  who  had  never  met  before,  over- 
come by  patriotic  emotion,  fell  into  each 
other's  arms  as  the  conception  of  a  father- 
land awakened  in  their  hearts.  Though 
writing  in  Swedish,  this  great  connoisseur 
of  the  human  heart  and  lover  of  beauty 
has  pictured  the  Finnish  people  in  their 
forests,  their  homes,  and  their  struggles, 
as  vividly  as  if  he  were  a  true  Finn.    And 
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his  ballad,  «•  The  Brother  of  the  Cloud," 
whose  hero  understood  **  more  than  life  — 
love,  and  more  than  love,  for  he  knew  how 
to  die  "  for  his  country,  is  surely  one  of 
the  best  patriotic  pieces  ever  written  in 
Finland.  So  also  with  the  verses  of  J. 
J.  Wecksell,  who  used  to  write  also  in 
Swedish  even  such  pieces  as  "  Swedish 
and  Finnish,"  where  the  young,  strong 
Finn  provokes  his  former  ruler  in  these 
words  :  — 

Young  I  am,  and  I  am  proud  of  that; 
always  young,  wandering  through  forests  and 
fields,  I  sang  my  dreams  and  the  wonders  of 
past  times,  waiting  till  my  hour  would  come. 
It  is  come  now,  and  I  defy  thee !  And  see, 
notwithstanding  all  thy  fury,  thou  blanchest 
under  thy  visor.  ...  I  stand  in  the  heart  of 
the  country ;  as  a  young  pine  I  was  once  for- 
gotten amidst  the  snow,  still  full  of  growth  on 
the  barren  tract.  It  is  spring  now !  The 
hearts  of  mv  people  feel  full  of  love,  hope, 
and  light  Thou  sinkest  thy  crown,  mine  will 
not  bend. 

Common  love  for  the  mother  country 
concludes  this  fine  piece,  which  expresses 
in  poetry  the  feelings  of  at  least  the  best 
Swedes  in  Finland. 

None  of  these  poets  dared,  however,  to 
use  the  Finnish  language,  so  sonorous 
and  so  supple,  for  writing  in  verse.  But 
they  opened  the  way,  and  soon  a  young 
poet,  who  concealed  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Oksanen  a  name  which  later  became 
widely  known  for  philological  research  — 
M.  Ahlqvist  —  tried  to  sing  in  bis  own 
tongue.  He  did  so  with  a  very  great  suc- 
cess, and  his  poetry  faithfully  reflects  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen.  Other  poets, 
all  peasants  —  Olaf  Kymalainen,  Peter 
Makkonen,  Andreas  Pulahka  —  followed 
M.  Ahlqvist,  and  now  Finland  possesses 
some  of  the  finest  modern  poetry,  written 
in  the  language  of  its  people.* 

Finnish  art  is  still  very  young,  but  it  is 
going  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  not 
wander  among  distastefully  modernized 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities :  it  seeks  its 
inspiration  in  Finnish  folk-lore,  in  Finnish 
nature  ;  and  thus  Europe  will  find  in  it  a 
new  and  fruitful  source  of  inspiration  — 
austere  but  not  ascetic,  severe  yet  highly 
idealistic,  and  sometimes  good-naturedly 
witty.  The  pictures  of  Eckman  and  Mag- 
nus Wright  (both  recently  dead)  are  in 

•  I  do  not  venture,  of  course,  to  translate  into  En- 
flish  any  of  their  poetry,  and  can  only  recommend  to 
chose  who  know  neither  Swedish  nor  Finnish  the  ex- 
cellent small  collection  A  us  d*m  NortUn,  by  Hermann 
Paul,  which  contains  German  translations  from  MM. 
Ahlqvist,  Cygnxus,  Runeberg,  Topelius,  and  Week- 
sell  ;  and  still  more,  the  same  authors  German  transla- 
tions of  many  KanttUtar*  which  appeared  at  Helsing- 
fors  in  1882. 


good  style,  as  also  those  of  Ferdinand 
Wright,  who  continues  the  work  of  his 
brother.  But  it  is  especially  in  music 
that  Finnish  art  promises  to  be  rich  in 
new  elements.  The  Russian  composer 
Glinka  has  already  shown  in  "  Ruslan 
and  Ludmila  "  what  an  inspiration  may  be 
drawn  from  Finnish  songs,  and  of  what  a 
rich  musical  elaboration  they  are  suscep- 
tible. Glinka  did  not,  however,  know  the 
finest  songs  of  the  interior  parts  of  Fin- 
land. To  really  appreciate  them  you 
must  have  heard  them  occasionally  during 
a  walk  in  the  forests,  or  oo  the  shores  of 
a  sylvan  lake,  sung  by  some  peasant  as 
he  contemplates  the  wide  scene  before 
him.  He  begins,  then,  in  a  high  and  full 
tenor,  one  of  those  vigorous  and  beloved 
adagios  which  lift  the  hearer  higher  and 
higher  up  to  some  unknown  sphere,  like 
one  of  the  best  musical  phrases  of  Richard 
Wagner.  We  have  recently  learnt  from 
M.  Melgounoff  what  a  richness  of  quite 
new  and  beautiful  harmonization  (in  Se- 
bastian Bach's  style)  is  to  be  learned  from 
Russian  popular  music;  the  same  also 
from  the  Finnish,  especially  with  regard 
to  melody. 

As  to  Finnish  science,  each  time  I  pe- 
ruse its  scientific  collections  I  admire  the 
amount  of  work  performed,  and  this  the 
more  as  I  know  the  modest  means  the 
Finnish  savants  have  at  their  disposal. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  work  done 
in  philology,  which  has  so  wide  a  repute : 
the  same  is  true  of  natural  science.  Fin- 
land is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best-ex- 
plored countries  of  eastern  Europe.  Not 
that  there  are  no  blanks  to  be  filled :  large 
tracts  remain  still  unexplored ;  but  all  ex- 
plorations have  been  performed  in  the 
true  spirit  of  modern  science,  and  are 
imbued  with  a  fervent  love  of  the  mother 
country.  In  scientific  research  Finland 
has  much  profited,  of  course,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Sweden,  and  imitated  it,  and 
nearly  all  Finnish  scientific  works  have 
been  written  in  Swedish.  But  already 
L6nnrot  had  begun  to  cultivate  Finnish 
so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  needs  of  our  time. 
He  translated  works  of  law  and  science, 
and  discovered  that  his  language  offers 
remarkable  facilities  for  creating  new  sci- 
entific and  technical  terms.  His  bulky 
Swedish  and  Finnish  dictionary  became  a 
powerful  aid  in  the  further  development 
of  scientific  terminology;  and  the  ten- 
dency is  now  towards  writing  scientific 
works  in  Finnish.  Of  course,  the  savants 
of  western  Europe  will  object,  but  the 
resulting  inconvenience  will  be  easily  ob- 
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viated  by  the  growing  custom  id  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  of  giving  French  or 
German  risumis  of  the  most  important 
papers ;  while  the  growth  of  a  Finnish 
scientific  literature  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
immense  gain  for  the  people.  European 
science  must  recognize  once  for  all  that 
every  decade  will  bring  within  its  cycle 
more  and  more  important  works,  written 
in  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  languages. 
The  true  scientific  man  can  no  more  ignore 
Scandinavian,  Russian,  Polish,  Czechian, 
Hungarian,  and  Finnish  scientific  litera- 
ture; and  we  must  devise  the  means  of 
systematically  bringing  all  works  of  im- 
portance, written  in  any  language,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  scientific 
world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Finnish  sci- 
entific literature  is  growing  every  day,  so 
also  Finnish  historic  science.  Thus,  after 
the  preparatory  works  of  J.  J.  Tengstrdm, 
W.  G.  Lagus,  F.  W.  Pipping,  Gabriel 
Rein,  and  M.  Akiander,  who  all  wrote  in 
Swedish,  and  after  a  first  attempt,  made  in 
1846  by  J.  F.  Kajan,  to  write  Finnish  his- 
tory for  the  Finnish,  we  had  to  greet  a  few 
years  ago  the  appearance  of  the  remark- 
able "  History  of  Finland,"  by  Yria  Kos- 
kinen,  which  is  a  serious  attempt  to  write 
a  history  of  the  nation,  and  not  alone  of 
its  rulers.  It  was  immediately  translated 
into  Swedish  and  German. 

The  periodical  press  does  not  lag  be- 
hind, and  offers  a  warm  support  to  the 
national  movement.  The  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  Finnish  in  the  last  century  failed 
for  political  reasons.  So  also  several 
ulterior  attempts,  all  killed  in  the  bud 
by  Nicholas  I.'s  censorship.  It  was  only 
in  1863  that  the  Finnish  press  took  a 
new  start,  the  Russian  government  finding 
it  useful  to  favor  Fennomanes  against 
Svekomanes.  It  has  rapidly  developed 
since,  and  now  supplies  the  most  remote 
pita  yd  (farm)  in  the  woods  with  plain  and 
useful  reading  in  Finnish  at  a  very  low 
price.*  But  even  yet  the  Russian  govern- 
ment pursues  with  regard  to  the  Finnish 
press  its  unwise  traditional  policy.  It  is 
tolerated  on  the  condition  of  never  criti- 
cising the  proceedings  of  the  government ; 
and  when,  last  year,  some  young  Fenno- 
manes, whose  aim  is  closer  union  of  the 
Finnish  people  with  the  Russian,  pro- 
posed to  start  a  paper  in  both  languages, 
the  censorship   refused  permission.      It 


*  In  1881  Finland  had  sixty  eight  P&fwre*  out  of 
which  forty-two  were  Finnish  and  twenty-six  Swedish  ; 
of  the  latter,  seventeen  appeared  at  Helsingfors.  Such 
small  towns  as  JywaskylS  and  Uleaborg  have  six  Finn- 
ish papers  each ;  and  even  Kuopio,  Tammerfors,  and 
Wasa  have  each  three  papers. 


could  not  allow  a  discussion  of  constitu- 
tional rights  to  be  printed  in  the  Russian 
language. 

From  all  that  precedes  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Europe  has  only  to  gain  from  the 
admission  of  Finland  into  its  family.  But 
to  this  end  liberty  and  independence  are 
before  all  things  needful  —  not  the  ephem- 
eral liberty  which  is  bestowed  on  the. 
people  by  the  rule  of  the  richer  classes, 
whatever  be  their  nationality,  but  that  full 
liberty  which  would  result  from  the  peo- 
ple being  their  own  rulers.  Finland  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  accomplish  this.  Its  national 
movement  does  not  ask  a  return  to  the 
past,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Poland ; 
it  aspires  after  a  quite  new%  autonomous 
Finland.  It  is  true  that  for  the  present 
the  national  question  overshadows  all  oth- 
ers, and  even  the  extremely  important 
land  question  (for  Finland  has  also  its 
agrarian  question)  is  nearly  quite  forgot- 
ten. The  very  existence  of  their  nation- 
ality being  menaced  from  St.  Petersburg, 
will  the  Finnish  nationalists  repeat  the 
error  so  often  committed  of  forgetting  that 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  landed 
property,  the  peasant  being  overwhelmed 
with  rents,  taxes,  and  personal  services, 
no  national  independence  is  possible,  and 
if  political  autonomy  be  eventually  realized 
under  some  exceptional  circumstances  it 
will  be  but  a  new  burden  on  the  labor- 
ing classes  ?  The  eminently  popular  char- 
acter of  Fennomanism  leads  to  the  belief 
that  this  mistake  will  not  be  repeated. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  until 
now  Fennomanism  has  remained  a  merely 
literary  movement  —  a  movement  for  a 
language,  and  not  a  movement  for  social 
redemption.  No  more  than  the  Sveko- 
manes have  the  Fennomanes  a  distinct 
social  programme  ;  and  if  Fennomanism 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  democratic  than 
its  Svekomane  rival,  it  comprises  at  the 
same  time,  together  with  the  peasant's 
son  who  longs  after  the  free  possession  of 
soil,  the  son  of  the  landowner  who  holds 
sacred  the  rights  acquired  by  his  fore- 
fathers under  Swedish  or  Russian  rule 
over  the  produce  of  the  peasant's  labor. 
Both  unite  for  the  awakening  of  a  national 
feeling  and  the  conquering  for  the  Finn- 
ish language  of  equal  rights  with  the 
Swedish;  but  the  day  will  come  when  it 
will  be  asked  whether  the  landowner's 
rights  are  really  so  sacred  as  they  have 
been  considered,  and  what  will  then  be- 
come of  the  union  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  all  admin- 
istrative procedure  is  conducted  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  foreign  to  five-sixths  of 
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the  population,  and  so  long  as  Finnish 
children  cannot  receive  instruction  in  their 
mother  tongue,  the  language  question  wilt 
be  a  burning  question ;  and  all  the  more 
so,  as  to  take  the  administration  from  the 
hands  of  the  Swedish-speaking  officials 
means  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Swedish  nobility,  landowners,  and  bank- 
ers. This  first  step  was  partially  realized 
last  year,  the  equality  of  both  languages 
in  the  administration  having  been  recog- 
nized by  law.  As  to  Finnish  schools,  they 
have  still  to  be  created  almost  entirely. 
At  the  University  of  Helsingfors  lectures 
are  still  mostly  delivered  in  Swedish, 
though  the  students  generally  speak  Finn- 
ish. So  also  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  in  twelve  lyceums  out  of  twenty-two. 
As  to  primary  instruction,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  still  deprived  of  perma- 
nent schools.  Out  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand children  of  school  age  in  1881,  only 
26,000  received  instruction  in  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  permanent  schools,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were 
Swedish.  The  remainder  were  taught  in 
ambulatory  schools,  a  typical  feature  of 
the  Scandinavian  north.  When  Nicholas 
I.  forbade  Finnish  schools,  ambulatory 
schools,  like  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
were  introduced.  Once  a  year  the  teacher 
comes  into  the  village,  stays  there  for 
some  time,  and  teaches  the  children. 
Such  schools  even  yet  are  not  the  excep- 
tion, they  are  the  rule;  and  while  less 
than  twenty-seven  thousand  children  were 
taught  in  permanent  schools,  the  remain- 
der received  primary  instruction  either 
from  ambulatory  masters  (116,201  chil- 
dren) or  at  home  (177,925),  so  that  only 
6,983  children,  mostly  feeble  or  ill,  re- 
mained without  instruction.  (I  take  these 
figures  from  the  well-informed  pamphlet, 
by  Max  Buch,  u Finland  und  seine  Nation- 
tUita ten/rage".)  But  the  instruction  thus 
given  is  obviously  quite  insufficient,  for 
only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  Finns  can  write, 
the  remainder  are  only  able  to  read. 

Finnish  schools,  Finnish  administration 
—  such  is  the  platform  of  the  Fenno- 
manes.  They  do  not  neglect,  however,  at 
the  same  time  to  free  the  soil  of  Finland 
as  much  as  possible  from  foreign  land- 
holders, and  to  develop  their  industry  so 
as  to  render  their  country  economically 
independent  of  its  neighbors.  A  few  years 
ago  Russian  monasteries  had  still  large 
estates  and  fishing  grounds  00  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Ladoga.  But  arable 
soil,  forests,  lakes,  all  have  now  been  pur- 
chased by  Finns,  and  are  sold  in  small 
parcels  to  Finnish  peasants,  so  that  the 
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11  Russianizers  "  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
Russian  press  are  loudly  crying  out 
against  "the  prodigiously  rapid  Fen niza- 
tion  "  of  Kexholm,  Serdobol,  and  even  of 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Petersburg. 

As  to  the  economical  development  of 
the  country,  it  has  really  made  a  material 
progress  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
people  during  the  famine  of  1872,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Finland  has  increased  by  more 
than  one-fifth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  reaching  2,060,800  during  the  last 
census  of  1881.  The  population  of  its 
towns  has  doubled  during  the  same  period, 
and  the  agricultural  produce  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  The  horned 
cattle  have  increased  by  four  hundred 
thousand  head  in  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  making  of  butter,  with  more  perfect 
methods,  has  so  extended  as  to  produce 
from  Russia  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  roubles  (120,000/.).  The 
production  of  iron  has  trebled  at  the  same 
time,  reaching  the  figure  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  hundred  weight  in 
1879;  a°d  the  aggregate  produce  of  man- 
ufactures has  decupled  :  it  is  estimated  at 
forty-nine  million  roubles,  against  only 
five  million  in  1854.  No  less  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway  and 
fifty  miles  of  canals  have  been  built ;  and 
the  exports  reached  in  1880  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  million  Finnish  marks, 
or  francs,  against  twenty-three  million; 
while  the  imports  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  million  marks,  instead  of 
forty-six  million.  Navigation  has  expe- 
rienced such  a  development  that  the  com- 
mercial fleet  of  Finland  in  the  same  year 
numbered  1,857  ships,  288,300  tons  ;  9,744 
ships,  1,504,200  tons,  entered  its  ports; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
maritime  commerce  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire is  conducted  under  the  Finnish  flag. 
As  to  the  roads,  they  are  mostly  in  so  good 
a  state  as  to  be  comparable  to  those  of 
Switzerland ;  and  the  journeys  on  post- 
horses,  by  roads  provided  with  plain  but 
clean  hotels,  are  a  true  pleasure.  The 
lakes  are  literally  furrowed  by  steamers, 
which  penetrate  into  the  remotest  inlets; 
and,  thanks  to  a  masterly  system  of  canal- 
ization, in  which  Finns  excel,  the  smallest 
hamlets  and  saw-mills  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  lake-basins,  which,  in 
their  turn,  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
the  monumental  Saima  canal.  All  this 
has  been  done  at  surprisingly  moderate 
expense,  each  mile  of  the  Finnish  railways 
having  cost,  on  the  average,  only  one-third 
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of  the  average  cost  in  Russia.  As  to 
finances,  though  supporting  the  heavy 
burden  of  obligatory  military  service  re- 
cently imposed  on  the  country,  they  are 
in  an  excellent  state.  When  Russia  finds 
it  impossible  to  raise  money  at  less  than 
six  per  cent.,  Finland  easily  obtains  loans 
at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  its  paper 
money  circulates  at  par,  while  the  Rus- 
sian paper  rouble  is  worth  m>  more  than 
six-tenths  of  its  nominal  value. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  national  con- 
sciousness is  raised  in  Finland,  and  the 
more  education  is  spread  among  its  peo- 
ple, the  more  will  it  feel  the  weight  of 
Russian  sovereignty;  and,  while  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  always  welcomed  by  his 
Pinnish  brother,  every  Russian  suspected 
•of  being  an  official  finds  only  coolness, 
.and  often  hatred,  among  the  people.  Finn- 
ish nobles  in  Russian  service  may  pro- 
test their  loyalty  as  much  as  they  please : 
they  are  not  the  people.  They  may  refer 
also  to  the  gallant  behavior  of  Finnish 
troops  in  the  last  Balkan  war :  it  proves 
nothing;  the  Finns  were  ever  a  gallant 
race,  and  it  is  not  their  habit  to  recoil  be- 
fore danger.  But  surely  the  last  war  has 
not  increased  their  attachment  to  the  Rus- 
sian Empire ;  they  have  seen  what  Russian 
administration  is,  and  the  war  is  costing 
Finland  too  dear.  True,  there  are  plenty 
of  men  in  Finland  ready  to  say  that  their 
country  is  already  quite  independent,  be- 
ing only  "  united "  with  Russia  in  the 
person  of  the  emperor;  but  the  masses 
understand  pretty  well  what  a  union  means 
of  which  the  weaker  party  is  unprotected 
against  the  caprices  of  the  stronger.  If 
they  should  forget  it,  the  reactionists  now 
in  power  in  Russia  do  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber it  in  the  most  brutal  way.  These 
people  do  not  understand  how  wise  Spe- 
ransky  was  when  he  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers of  having  a  hostile  population  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  Russian  capital ;  they 
seem  to  have  set  their  hearts  on  rendering 
rt  hostile.  The  small  dose  of  liberty  en- 
joyed by  Finland  irritates  them.  A  coun- 
try where  people  travel  without  passports, 
and  the  dvorniks  (porters)  do  not  listen  at 
the  doors  of  lodgers,  appears  to  them  a 
hotbed  of  revolution.  Even  the  industrial 
development  of  this  small  country  renders 
them  uneasy.  They  would  like  to  shut 
the  doors  of  Russia  against  the  little  mer- 
chandise that  enters  therein.  For  it  is 
roost  remarkable  that  even  Finland,  poor 
as  she  is,  imports  from  Russia  the  food 
which  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  exports  thither  man- 
ufactured ware;  since  1882  it  has  begun 


even  to  export  more  than  to  import.  The 
editors  of  the  reactionary  St.  Petersburg 
papers  would  rather  double  the  price  of 
the  paper  on  which  they  print  their  cheap 
ideas  than  to  have  it  from  Finland.  And 
the  Moscow  protectionists,  after  having 
attracted,  by  almost  prohibitory  duties, 
German  capital,  German  enterprise,  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  and  German  workmen 
into  Poland,  demand  now  the  erection  of 
a  Chinese  wall  against  Poland,  and  even 
against  little  Finland.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  entrance  of  Finn- 
ish cattle  into  Russia,  thus  raising  the 
already  high  price  of  meat  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  they  would  like  now  to  impose 
still  more  their  own  dear  produce  on  Fin- 
land, and  not  their  produce  alone,  but  also 
the  disorder  of  their  own  finances.  Re- 
turning to  Nicholas  I.'s  time,  they  long 
to  introduce  into  Finland  the  obligatory 
circulation  of  Russian  paper  roubles. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  imposing  on 
her  the  burden  of  a  seventy-thousand- 
men-strong  army  in  war  time  ;  they  would 
like  to  grasp  in  their  own  hands  her  poor 
revenues,  and  to  conduct  them,  to  pillage 
them,  as  they  have  conducted  and  pillaged 
the  finances  of  the  empire. 

"  Is  union  possible  on  such  condi- 
tions?" Such  is  the  question  which  the 
Russian  reactionists  are  more  and  more 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  "  loyal  w  Finnish  subjects  ;  and  no- 
body can  tell  whither  this  blind  policy 
may  lead.  Only  one  thing  is  certain : 
that  the  ardor  of  Finnish  patriots  for 
awakening  among  their  people  national 
feeling  and  the  longing  for  a  complete  in- 
dependence will  be  redoubled  by  the  at- 
tempts, recently  renewed,  against  Fin- 
land^ autonomy.  The  map  of  Europe 
has  already  undergone  many  changes,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  social  and 
political  complications  which  accumulate 
on  old  Europe's  head  may  result,  among 
other  things,  in  the  restoration  of  Finland 
to  the  Finns.  P.  Kropotkin. 
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under  this  heading.  We  have  confined 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  three  universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin; 
and  if  we  shall  appear  to  do  scant  justice 
to  the  second,  it  is  because  her  best  rep- 
resentative, the  late  Mr.  Calverley,  is  so 
well  known  to  the  public  that  any  criti- 
cism from  us  would  be  gratuitous,  while 
the  successful  jeux  d*  esprit  of  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  do  not  belong  to  the  period  to 
which  we  have  limited  ourselves  —  the 
last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  contributions 
of  Oxford  to  this  domain  of  letters  during 
the  last  decade  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken, 
as  its  most  striking  result,  a  sense  of  sur- 
prise at  the  dreariness  which,  as  a  rule, 
seems  to  brood  over  her  young  singers. 
We  except  from  this  category  those  buoy- 
ant spirits  who  gave  birth,  in  1874  an<* 
1875,  to  the  Shotover  Papers,  a  maga- 
zine which,  if  it  evinced  a  somewhat  re- 
bellious spirit  towards  the  authorities,  at 
least  exhibits  the  redeeming  feature  of  a 
hearty  love  of  fun.  With  this  exception, 
however,  the  prevailing  tone  of  Oxford 
poetry  is  one  of  gloom.  Hardly  anywhere, 
indeed,  have  we  encountered  a  more  re- 
markable support  for  the  conventional 
foreign  view  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
national  temperament  than  in  the  verses 
written  during  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
by  young  men  presumably  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  health,  who  are  supposed  to  lead 
the  roost  delightful  of  lives,  with  every 
variety  of  recreation  within  their  reach. 

Is  it  the  Oxford  climate  that  is  at  fault, 
wherein,  as  a  don  once  put  it,  you  never 
feel  your  bodily  spirits  at  more  than  half 
pressure,  but  are  clogged  by  the  mist  and 
damp  in  which,  from  surrounding  heights, 
that  fair  city  may  be  generally  seen  wel- 
tering ?  Or  is  it  the  discontent  begotten 
of  much  learning  and  study  of  philosophy 
at  Balliol,  the  chief  nest  of  recent  Oxo- 
nian song-birds?  Anyhow,  the  fact  re- 
mains, explain  it  as  we  may,  that  their 
singing,  as  a  rule,  is  in  the  minor  key. 
Happily,  we  have  abundant  grounds  for 
declining  to  believe  that  they  are  invaria- 
bly as  unhappy  as  they  make  themselves 
out  to  be,  —  grounds  resting  on  individual 
observation  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Cambridge  Tatler. 
The  writer  describes  how  he  received 
from  a  friend  a  poem  beginning  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Once  on  the  border-land  of  sleep  and  waking, 

After  a  day  of  tears ; 
Just  as  the  morning  in  the  east  was  breaking, 

A  sweet  sound  filled  my  ears; 


Sweet-dropping    whispers    of    a    voice    that 
thrilled  me, 
Like  a  sharp  beam  of  light,  etc. 

"  After  the  receipt  of  this,  I  went  in  the 
evening  to  visit  my  poor  friend,  and  found 
him  entertaining  a  somewhat  noisv  sup- 
per party.  ...  I  took  a  seat  near  him  and 
accepted  his  hospitable  proffers  of  oysters 
and  porter,  and  by-and-by  I  took  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  a 'soft  velvet  touch' 
on  his  arm,  and  saying,  in  'a  sweet  drop- 
ping whisper,'  that  I  was  glad  this  was 
not  *a  day  of  tears 'also.  He  gave  me  a 
look  of  mingled  reproach  and  anguish, 
and  swallowed  two  oysters  without  speak- 
ing." We  have  hopes,  at  any  rate,  that 
this  may  be  true  of  Oxford  as  well;  and 
we  are  further  borne  out  in  our  surmises 
by  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  some  of 
these  funereal  strains  were  simultaneously 
capable  of  concocting  the  most  diverting 
of  epigrams  upon  university  celebrities. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  these  same  wits,  if 
ever  they  do  indulge  in  a  smile  in  the 
pages  before  us,  do  so  in  the  grimmest 
fashion,  and  with  "alien  jaws,"  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  poet  they  love  so  truly 
and  so  well. 

Turning  back  to  the  Shotover  Papers, 
we  find  that  verse  is  hardly  their  strong 
point,  although  they  contain  some  ingen- 
ious parodies;  and  in  the  lines  "Vance  v. 
Shakespeare,"  a  telling  protest  against 
the  preposterous  rigime  then  prevailing, 
under  which  the  theatre,  closed  in  term- 
time  to  all  dramatic  representations  prop- 
er, was  open  to  performances  of  a  type 
described  by  a  parodist  as  "most  music- 
hall,  most  melancholy."  But  there  is  con- 
siderable humor  in  many  of  the  prose 
pieces,  notably  the  really  delightful  trav- 
esties of  Professor  Ruskin's  discursive 
style,  the  autobiography  of  Colenso  com- 
piled from  the  examples  in  his  arithmetic, 
and  beginning,  "  I  owe  ^3,746  17J.  3//.  for 
whiskey  —  his  own  words"  —  and  in  the 
"Fables  of  Fantasticus,"  from  which  we 
will  quote  the  following  :  — 

The  Old  Bird  and  the  Rolling  Stone. 
—  An  old  bird  one  day  perched  itself  upon  a 
rolling  stone,  which  was  resting,  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  search  for  moss.  The  poor  stone 
was  fretfully  lamenting  its  want  of  success. 
'*  I  have  some  chaff  with  which  they  tried  to 
catch  me  this  morning,"  said  the  kindly  old 
bird,  "if  that  will  do  as  well."  "  I've  tried  it, 
but  it  won't  stick,"  sobbed  the  stone.  "  It 
will,  by  gum ! "  cried  the  eager  old  biped. 
"Don't  contradict!"  said  the  stone,  rolling 
over  and  crushing  to  death  the  venerable  bird. 
Moral.  —  Never  use  vulgar  expressions  to  a 
stone  unless  it  is  firmly  imbedded  in  a  wall. 
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"  How  I  was  Ploughed  in  Mods  "  is  a 
ludicrous  paper,  and  illustrates  admirably 
the  habit  of  mind  of  those  who,  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  that  they  have  been  unfairly 
treated,  succeed  only  too  completely  in 
convincing  their  hearers  of  the  reverse. 
In  our  own  day  there  was  a  good  story 
current  of  a  young  nobleman  who  de- 
scribed how  in  a  divinity  paper  the  exam- 
iners had  tried  to  catch  htm  with  the  word 
*Pufidtoit  and  make  him  translate  it  "  Ro- 
mans ; "  "  but  I  wasn't  such  a  fool,  so  I 
put  it  Pomaeans ! "  And  the  story  add- 
ed that  he  could  not  conceive  why  they 
had  ploughed  him. 

With  the  last  number  of  the  Shotover 
Papers  ail  fun  faded  out  of  the  life  of  the 
undergraduate,  —  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  his  literature,  for  he  can  say, 
with  great  truth,  "  I  am-  saddest  when  I 
sing."  An  unproductive  gap  of  four  years 
occurred,  and  towards  the  close  of  1879 
some  undergraduates,  hailing  for  the  most 
part  from  Balliol,  put  forth  Waifs  and 
Strays,  a  terminal  magazine  of  Oxford 
verse.  In  the  early  numbers  there  were 
some  faint  sounds  of  mirth,  —  ghost-like 
mockeries  of  Praed,  —  but  with  the  en- 
trance, in  the  fourth  number,  on  an  epoch 
of  hand-made  paper  and  rough  edges,  all 
such  unseemly  laughter  was  finally  bushed. 
We  have  already  attempted  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  and  will  only  add  that  the 
aesthetic  movement  was  then  exerting 
considerable  influence  upon  undergradu- 
ate society,  and  may  to  some  extent  have 
been  answerable  for  it.  Winter  and 
death,  wrecks,  ruined  castles,  and  unre- 
quited love,  these  are  the  favorite  themes ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
treated  in  a  strain  of  the  most  approved 
melancholy.  Witness  this  extract :  — 
Even  like  ^Eneas  in  these  days  must  we 
Steer  a  doomed  course  in  heaviness  of  soul, — 
Above  our  heads  dark  heavens  that  flash 
and  roll, 
Beneath,  the  hunger  of  the  moaning  sea ; 
A  love  in  ruin  on  the  forsaken  shore, 
And  ah !  what  perilous  promised  land  be- 
fore? 

From  among  all  the  contributions,  those 
signed  with  the  initials  "J.  W.  M."  and 
"  H.  C.  B."  seem  to  us  to  stand  out  by 
their  conspicuous  merit.  The  former 
writer,  whether  in  his  sonnets,  Latin  or 
English,  or  in  such  a  tour  de  force  as  the 
piece  entitled  "Santa  Cruz,"  displays  a 
sense  of  form  often  exquisite,  always  no- 
ticeable; an  easy  mastery  of  rhythm,  and 
abundant  evidences  of  refined  scholarship. 
The  latter's  verses  are  grateful  from  their 
quaint    whimsicality  —  the    nearest    ap- 


proach to  humor  we  have  discovered  in 
this  magazine  —  as  well  as  from  the  gen- 
uine feeling  that  inspires  them.  He,  at 
least,  does  not  spend  his  time  crooning 
over  a  creedless  lot,  like  some  of  his 
brothers.  Sometimes,  however,  they  con- 
trive to  be  diverting  in  spite  of  themselves, 
as  when  one  tells  us, — 

On  Oxford's  towers  the  tranquil  stars  look 
down, 

The  sleeping  city  sighs  with  gentle  breath ; 
Closed  are  the  eves,  relaxed  the  careful  frown, 

This  wearied  brain  of  England  slumbereth. 

How  refreshing  is  this  assurance  that  our 
young  barbarians  are  not  all  at  play !  And 
yet  this  sense  of  importance  reflects, 
though  in  a  rather  ludicrous  way,  that 
strong  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater 
which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  fea- 
tures of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 
When  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  clever  pic- 
tures of  the  Thames  were  exhibited  in 
London  some  months  back,  the  rooms 
used  to  be  crowded  with  university  men, 
delighted  amid  the  gloom  of  London  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  their  beloved  river  again. 
How  true  it  is  that  Oxford  men  or  Oxford 
undergraduates  are  always  thinking  about 
Oxford,  may  be  gathered  from  the  story 
of  the  three  visitors  to  Schaffhausen,  we 
think  it  was,  who  inscribed  the  following 
quatrain  in  the  hotel  book :  — 

Three  Oxford  men  came  here  to  see 

These  celebrated  falls ; 
Two  had  not  taken  their  degree, 

And  one  had  not  passed  Smalls. 

In  "  Love  and  Idleness  "  (London,  1883) 
we  have  a  collection  of  pieces,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
Waifs  and  Strays,  by  three  of  the  clev- 
erest contributors,  two  of  whom  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  Perhaps  there  is  noth- 
ing better  in  the  book  than  the  verses 
entitled,  "In  Scheria,"  a  glimpse  into  the 
after  life  of  Nausicaa,  instinct  with  classi- 
cal feeling,  and  remarkable  for  the  rare 
charm  of  the  versification.  Excellent,  too, 
is  the  sombre  piece,  "Loca  senta  situ," 
which  recalls  the  scenery  of  Keats's  bal- 
lad, "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  and 
the  lines  on  a  drawing  of  Lionardo,  at 
Venice.  Of  the  fantastical  "  Doggerel  in 
Delft,"  we  have  been  most  struck  by  the 
ingenious  "Monologue  d'outre  Tombe," 
where  an  exact  compliance  to  a  peculiar 
metre  is  combined  with  an  extraordinary 
freakishness  of  thought.  The  same  quaint 
vein  is  shown  in  the  "  History  of  Philip 
the  Deacon  "  and  "The  Last  Tennis  Par- 
ty." Of  the  sonnets,  those  on  "  The  Lost 
Self,"  "Love   Unreturned,"  and  "On   a 
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Madonna  and  Child,  by  Bellini,"  have 
struck  us  as  the  most  successful.  For 
sheer  cleverness  and  power  of  assimila- 
tion, there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  descriptive  poem,  called  "Santa 
Cruz,"  narrating  an  episode  in  the  career 
of  Admiral  Blake;  but  the  eclecticism  of 
the  style  is  somewhat  kaleidoscopic.  The 
grim  Puritan  sentiment  of  the  time  is  dex- 
terously conveyed  by  the  use  of  Scrip- 
tural phraseology;  while  the  whole  poem 
is  cast  in  a  Tennysonian  mould,  with  a 
Swinburnian  lilt  of  rhythm  and  turn  of 
expression.  The  morbid  vein  we  have 
spoken  of  above  is  luckily  not  so  notice- 
able in  this  really  very  interesting  volume ; 
and  yet  to  all  Oxonian  poets  and  poetast- 
ers of  recent  years  we  think  that  this  vig- 
orous protest  of  a  Cambridge  singer  may 
be  addressed  with  more  or  less  of  point : 

O  brother  poets,  why  with  aimless  craving 

Torture  your  souls  and  quarrel  with  your 
lot? 
Why  with  such  bitter  pains  and  abject  slaving 

Seek  ye  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ? 
What  boots  it  with  a  garish  modern  vesture 

To  deck  the  skeleton  of  days  gone  by  ? 
To  galvanize  a  corpse  to  grin  and  gesture, 

To  dance  with  death  a  masquerading  lie  ? 

We  are  not  Greeks :  have  not  the  ages  brought 
us 
A  purer  creed,  a  yet  more  sacred  fire  ? 
Can  we  not  love  the  noble  arts  Greece  taught 
us, 
Without  a  thought  of  wallowing  in  her  mire  ? 
Time  is  not  ours  to  toy  mid  flowers  or  foun- 
tains 
In  drowsy  odorous  gardens  of  delight ; 
Man   has  to  plough  the  wastes,  to  scale  the 
mountains, 
Has  friends  to  succor,  and  has  foes  to  fight. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  exhilarating  in  the 
extreme  to  turn  from  the  waitings  of  most 
of  these  youthful  bards,  spite  of  their 
cleverness  and  imagination,  to  the  breezy 
Philistinism  of  the  Light  Green.  This 
short-lived  magazine  was  due  to  the  enter- 
prise and  wit  of  two  or  three  Cambridge 
undergraduates,  the  title  being  suggested 
by  a  serial  named  the  Dark  Blue,  which, 
beyond  the  title,  possessed  hardly  a  single 
feature  characteristic  of  Oxford.  For  the 
benefit  of  non-university  readers,  we  can- 
not resist  quoting  the  following  stanza 
from  "The  Heathen  Pass-ee,"  —  Bret 
Harte's  *•  Heathen  Chinee"  re-written, 
rather  than  parodied,  —  describing  of  Tom 
Crib  how  — 

In  the  crown  of  his  cap 

Were  the  Furies  and  Fates, 

And  a  delicate  map 
Of  the  Dorian  States, 


And  we  found  in  his  palms,  which  were  hol- 
low, 
What  are  frequent  in  palms,  —  that  is,  dates. 

This  is  really  a  triumph  of  wit  and  inge- 
nuity. And  "The  May  Exam.,"  by  Al- 
fred Pennysong,  though  perhaps  a  trifle 
brutal,  is  irresistibly  comic.  One  line  will 
suffice  to  show  its  malicious  fidelity, — 
**  And  Charley  Vane  came  out  so  grand, 
in  a  tall,  white  chimney-pot."  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  burlesque  on  "  Ham- 
let." For  we  do  not  share  George  Eliot's 
morbid  horror  of  parodies,  nor  believe,  as 
she  dreads,  that  a  day  will  come  when  the 
original  will  only  be  referred  to  for  com- 
parison with  the  travesties.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  that  these  Cambridge  wits 
have  earned  our  gratitude  far  more  effec- 
tually by  helping  to  furnish  food  for  hon- 
est laughter  than  their  Oxford  compeers, 
who  "steer  a  doomed  course  in  heaviness 
of  soul."  Of  all  the  parodies  of  a  much- 
parodied  Victorian  poet,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  so  felicitous  as  the  inimitable 
lines  on  the  Octopus,  in  the  Light  Green, 
from  which  we  take  these  four  lines  at 
random,  for  all  are  equally  good :  — 

In  thy  eightfold  embraces  enfolden, 
Let  our  empty  existence  escape ; 

Give  us  death  that  is  glorious  and  golden, 
Crushed  all  out  of  shape ! 

In  Kottabos,  a  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, miscellany,  we  have  a  blending  of  the 
two  elements  which  characterize  the  verse 
of  the  older  universities,  —  the  melancholy 
of  Oxford  and  the  mirth  of  Cambridge. 
Kottabos  is  a  publication  quite  unique  in 
itself,  being  a  common  ground  on  which 
all  members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
past  and  present  —  of  all  grades  —  meet 
in  a  rivalry  of  scholarship,  wit,  and  hu- 
mor. Though  edited  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessorial stan  —  himself  a  fine  scholar  and 
welcome  contributor  —  there  is  no  don- 
nish spirit  about  its  pages,  but  rather  a 
catholicity  of  sentiment  and  a  freedom  of 
expression  that  are  probably  unsurpassed 
in  any  publication  of  the  sort.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  Kottabos  stands  on 
a  different  and  more  advantageous  footing 
than  the  other  magazines  we  have  been 
discussing,  and  the  results  do  not  belie 
our  expectations. 

Amid  so  much  good  original  verse,  it  is 
hard  to  award  the  palm.  For  fire  and 
vigor  it  is  perhaps  due  to  Mr.  Mulvaov's 
"Garden  Party  in  the  time  of  Nero,  a 
really  splendid  poem,  and  by  far  the  best 
of  his  contributions.  Here  is  a  brilliant 
picture  from  it :  — 
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Never  were  seen  such  sights  as  the  Emperor's 

gardens  show, 
All  the  world's  delights  outspread  wherever 

you  go ! 
Tables  are  set  for  all,  and  couches  for  whoso 

will, 
Slave-girls  come  at  your  call,  and  the  cooks 

nave  a  royal  skill,  — 
Bakers  that  roast  and    knead,   and  cunning 

women  that  toil, 
Mixing  sweet  poppies'  seed,  fresh  honey,  and 

flawless  oil, 
Fish  from  the  Lucrine  track,  and  boar  from 

Umbria's  plains, 
Of  skylark's  tongues  no  lack,  and  store  of 

nightingales'  brains ; 
And  of  all  wines  men  know,  whose  cost  is  be- 
yond compare. 
Flowing  in  streams  below,  or  fountain-tossed 

in  the  air, 
Or  sailed  on,  in  mimic  seas,  by  vessels  of  pearl 

that  hold 
Pilots,  who  give  to  the  breeze  their  tresses 

and  zones  of  gold. 

In  less  skilful  hands  the  metre,  with  its 
double  rhyme,  would  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  jingle.  Of  the  serious  verse, 
we  will  take  a  sample  from  the  poem  on 
the  text,  "Thou  hast  sent  sleep,  and 
stricken  sleep  with  dreams:"  — 

Why  have  the  gods  thus  cast  on  man  such  sad- 
ness and  woe  ? 
All  the  day  must  he  toil,  with  labor  of  brain 
and  of  hands ; 
Yet  when  the  night  with  her  wings  has  cov- 
ered the  evening  glow, 
Still    must    he    labor  and  toil,  inhabiting 
shadowy  lands. 

Again  must  he  mourn  a  form  which  he  fain 
would  ever  forget, 
Again  must  he  gaze  on  a  face  marred  by  the 
fingers  of  Death ; 
Again  must  he  look  on  eyes  with  rivers  of 
weeping  wet, 
And  again  feel  fanning  his  cheeks  the  sweets 
of  a  breathless  breath. 

Surely  a  terrible  gift  did   the  Titan  bear  to 
man 
When  he  gave  him  fire  from  heaven,  and 
forethought  placed  in  his  mind ; 
Better  far  would  he  be  to  fulfil  his  earthly 
span, 
Only  knowing  what  is,  not  looking  before  or 
behind. 

In  Mr.  S.  K.  Cowan,  Kottabos  pos- 
sesses a  parodist  capable  at  times  of 
Calverleyan  flights.  His  "Tennysonian 
Idyll "  is  excruciatingly  absurd,  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  sustained  burlesque.  We  will 
confine  ourselves  to  one  short  extract :  — 

And  in  those  days  he  bought  a  pair  of  dogs  — 
Caesar  and  Pompey — each  so  like  to  each, 
That  not  one  single  man  in  the  whole  world 
Could  tell  the  difference.    And  he  made  a  song 


And  sang  it :  strangely  could  he  make  and  sing. 
Like  is  my  Caesar,  so  they  say,  they  say  : 
But  Pompey  is  as  like  him  any  day  : 
I  know  not  which  is  liker,  he  or  him. 

The  condensed  novelette,  "X.  Y.,  or  the 
Cambridge  Man,"  a  skit  on  the  late  Mor- 
timer Collin&'s  highly  colored  style  of 
hero-worship;  "An  Appeal,"  a  protest 
against  the  ordinary  lodging-house  diet, 
and  for  which  we  would  suggest  as 
an  alternative  title  "Chopping  without 
Changing;"  and  "Half-hours  with  the 
Classics,"  are  merely  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  happiest  pieces  in  this  charming  mis- 
cellany, where  fun  and  fancy,  Irish  mel- 
ancholy and  Irish  mirth,  find  such  unfet- 
tered utterance.  From  the  last-named 
piece,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  young 
lady  who  has  been  reading  "Classics  for 
English  Readers,"  we  will  make  our  final 
quotation :  — 

Pensive  through  the  land  of  lotus, 
Sauntered  we  by  Nilus*  side  ; 

Garrulous  old  Herodotus 
Still  our  Mentor,  still  our  guide, 

Prating  of  the  mystic  bliss 

Of  Isis  and  of  Osiris. 

All  the  learned  ones  trooped  before  us, 

All  the  wise  of  Hellas*  land, 
Down  from  mystic  Pythagoras 

To  the  hemlock-drinker  grand  ; 
Dark  the  hour  that  closed  the  gates 
Of  gloomy  Dis  on  thee,  Socrates  1 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  the  editor  of  Kottabos 
should  give  us  a  collection  of  the  best 
pieces  of  English  verse,  humorous  and 
pathetic,  that  have  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine, and  which  in  that  form  ought  to 
achieve  the  popularity  they  so  richly  de- 
serve, but  can  hardly  hope  to  win  while 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  a  miscel- 
lany which,  by  its  title  and  the  refined* 
classicism  of  much  of  its  contents,  appeals 
only  to  an  audience  of  scholars. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE    SEVENTH    CENTENARY    OF    THE 
TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

The  service  held  last  Sunday  at  the 
Temple  Church,  to  celebrate  the  seven- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  consecration 
by  He  radius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  has 
a  unique  interest,  historical  as  well  as 
architectural.  There  are  but  three  other 
churches  extant  in  England  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Knights  Templars,  or 
"round  churches"  as  they  are  com- 
monly designated  from   the  naves  being 
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circular,  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Cambridge,  rendered 
famous  in  the  early  days  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  through  what  was  called  "the 
Stone  Altar  Case,"  heard  in  the  Court  of 
Arches.  By  far  the  finest  of  the  four  is 
the  Temple  Church  in  London,  the  nave 
or  circular  portion  of  which  is  exactly 
coeval  with  Canterbury,  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  points  out  in  his  work  on  **  Mediaeval 
Architecture,"  having  been  consecrated  in 
1185,  the  year  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
was  completed  ;  but  the  style  is  somewhat 
less  advanced  than  that  of  Canterbury, 
owing  to  the  preference  apparently  of  the 
Templars  for  Romanesque.  The  choir 
was  not  consecrated  till  fifty-five  years 
later,  and  is  described  by  Scott  as  "a 
magnified  transcript  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  St.  Saviour's,"  South wark.  It  is  not 
however  so  much  the  peculiar  architecture 
of  the  church,  interesting  as  it  is  not  only 
to  experts,  as  the  remarkable  history  of 
the  powerful  order  to  which  it  owed  its 
origin,  which  challenges  attention  on  such 
an    occasion,    and    the    primate    rightly 

f rasped  the  true  idea  of  the  solemnity  in 
evoting  his  discourse  to  this  subject.  He 
made  a  telling  point  in  his  comparison  of 
the  great  Christian  hero  who  has  just 
fallen  at  Khartoum  to  the  Templars  who 
fell  in  battle  with  the  infidel  at  Acre  and 
Tiberias.  And  it  is  true  enough,  as  he 
suggested,  that  the  strength  of  Mahome- 
tanism  in  its  rise  was  mainly  due  to  the 
contemporary  corruption  of  the  Christian 
East  and  to  its  large  though  unacknowl- 
edged plagiarisms  from  the  faith  it  set 
itself  to  uproot.  But  when  he  went  on  to 
observe,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  that 
"the  order  of  the  Temple,  in  spite  of  its 
power  and  wealth,  expired  in  failure  —  a 
failure  which  was  emphasized  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ambition  to  achieve  what 
was  beyond  its  strength,'9  his  language  be- 
trays, if  not  entire  ignorance,  a  strangely 
defective  apprehension  of  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  catastrophes  and  scandals  of 
mediaeval  Church  history.  The  Crusades 
no  doubt  failed  as  regards  their  immediate 
purpose,  though  they  produced  results  of 
permanent  importance  for  Christian  Eu- 
rope. But  the  Templars,  like  the  rival 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  survived 
tbe  failure  of  the  Crusades,  and  fell  at  last 
not  through  failure  or  through  their  own 
fault  —  though  no  doubt  they  were  far 
from  faultless  —  but  by  a  gigantic  crime 
deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated  in 
cold  blood  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
chief  civil  and  chief  spiritual  ruler  of  con- 


temporary Christendom.  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  made  friends  together  in  the  betrayal 
of  innocent  blood.  This  may  sound  strong 
language;  but  a  brief  retrospect  will  suf- 
fice to  show  that  it  is  not  one  whit  stronger 
than  the  facts  of  the  case  demand.  In 
spite  of  two  diverse  but  converging  cur- 
rents of  adverse  testimony,  prompted  by 
the  unscrupulous  esprit  de  corps  of  the  two 
most  powerful  organizations  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  the  legal  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
the  real  verdict  of  history  is  plain  beyond 
dispute.  The  Templars  may  have  sinned 
grievously,  as  other  religious  orders  of  the 
day  had  sinned,  and  the  secular  priest- 
hood. Of  the  hideous  crimes  which  were 
charged  upon  them,  and  for  which  hun- 
dreds were  tortured  and  buroed  to  death, 
and  the  whole  order  suppressed,  there  is 
no  shadow  of  proof.  Of  the  atrocious  in- 
iquity of  the  method  of  their  suppression 
even  their  worst  accusers  do  not  venture 
to  affect  a  doubt. 

The  order  was  founded  in  11 18,  with 
the  warm  approval  of  St.  Bernard,  as  a 
sacred  militia  for  the  rescue  and  defence 
of  the  Holy  Land,  bound  by  the  three 
monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  but  with  castles  for  convents 
and  the  battlefield  instead  of  the  cloister 
as  the  scene  of  its  characteristic  opera- 
tions. It  had  been  enriched  with  fresh 
privileges  by  successive  popes,  and  from 
the  nine  French  knights  who  formed  its 
nucleus  had  increased  to  fifteen  thousand, 
with  nine  thousand  castles  or  convents 
scattered  over  Europe  and  the  East.  It 
had  thus  grown  into  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  organization,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  animated  by  a  distinctive  cor- 
porate spirit  of  its  own.  Such  a  body  was 
sure,  like  other  great  corporations,  to  pro- 
voke  jealousy  and  hatreds,  but  it  was  to  a 
baser  passion  than  hatred  that  the  Tem- 
plars owed  their  fall.  If  we  turn  first  to  our 
English  historians,  we  shall  find  Hume  — 
whose  sympathies  are  not  apt  to  be  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  religion  against  the 
State,  roundly  asserting  that  they  were 
sacrificed  "to  the  cruel  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  determined 
at  once  to  gratify  his  avidity  and  revenge 
by  involving  the  whole  order  in  an  undis- 
tinguished ruin ; "  there  was  more  of  avid- 
ity than  revenge,  as  will  presently  appear. 
He  goes  on  to  observe  that  no  evidence 
was  produced,  beyond  that  of  two  apostate 
knights  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  their  vices,  of  the  monstrous 
charges  alleged,  most  of  which  will  hardly 
bear  repetition,  and  that,  if  some  confessed 
under  torture,  they  retracted  their  confes- 
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sions  directly  they  were  off  the  rack,  and 
all  died,  from  the  grand  master  down- 
wards, protesting  their  innocence,  and  pre- 
ferring death  to  immunity  purchased  by  a 
base  admission  of  guilt.  Hume  adds  that 
"England  sent  an  ample  testimony  of 
their  piety  and  morals ;  but  as  the  order 
was  now  annihilated  [by  Clement  V.l  the 
knights  were  distributed  into  several  con- 
vents, and  their  possessions  were,  by  com- 
mand of  the  pope,  transferred  to  the  order 
of  St.  John."  Lingard  is  more  reserved, 
for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious.  He 
speaks  of  their  "indulging  in  indolence 
and  luxury"  —  which  is  only  true  in  the 
same  sense  as  of  other  religious  orders  at 
the  period,  which  were  left  unmolested  — 
and  of  "  reports  the  most  prejudicial  to 
their  reputation  being  circulated  and  cred- 
ited/' and  reaching  the  ear  of  the  French 
king.  He  does  not  say  by  whom  these 
reports  were  circulated  —  namely,  the 
French  jurists  —  or  why  Philip  IV.,  who 
had  probably  prompted  them,  lent  so 
ready  an  ear  to  evidence  which  no  magis- 
trate in  this  day  would  listen  to  against 
the  vilest  criminal.  But  he  does  add  that 
"Clement  V.  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
precipitance  of  the  king"  —  who  had  or- 
dered all  the  knights  in  France  to  be 
arrested  and  bad  burnt  sixty  of  them  with- 
out awaiting  any  papal  sanction  — though 
he  fails  to  point  out  how  miserably  Clem* 
ent  betrayed  his  trust  as  their  ex  officio 
protector  and  the  representative  of  the 
cause  of  justice.  But  his  candor  compels 
him  to  admit  that,  after  the  process  had 
lasted  three  years,  "  if  it  be  fair  to  judge 
from  the  informations  taken  in  England 
[we  shall  see  that  it  was  the  same  else- 
where! however  we  may  condemn  a  few 
individuals,  we  must  certainly  acquit  the 
order,"  and  that  accordingly  the  pope 
abolished  it,  "not  by  way  of  a  judicial 
sentence  establishing  its  guilt,  but  by  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  as  a  measure 
of  expediency  rather  than  of  justice" 
That  is  true,  but  Lingard  hardly  seems  to 
perceive  that  it  only  renders  Clement's 
conduct  the  more  deeply  discreditable. 
He  knew  and  confessed  that  he  knew 
these  charges  to  be  wholly  unproved,  but 
he  had  sunk  into  a  mere  head  chaplain  of 
the  French  court  —  the  very  position  Na- 
poleon afterwards  designed  for  Pius  VII., 
but  without  success  —  and  dared  not  re- 
sist the  imperious  will  of  "our  dear  son," 
one  of  the  most  profligate  and  unscrupu- 
lous tyrants  who  ever  disgraced  the  throne 
of  St.' Louis.  His  own  shameless  avowal 
is  on  record:  "If  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  the  way  of  justice,  let  it  be  destroyed 


by  the  way  of  expediency,  lest  our  dear 
son,  the  king  of  France,  be  offended." 

Mitman  naturally  goes  more  at  length 
into  the  matter  than  Hume  or  Lingard, 
and  those  who  desire  fuller  information 
may  be  advised  to  study  the  two  chapters 
bearing  on  it  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
"Latin  Christianity,"  with  the  authorities 
cited  there.  1 1  is  probable  enough  that  the 
Templars  were  not  immaculate.  Bound 
by  vows  of  chastity,  and  living,  many  of 
them,  in  distant  convents  in  the  East  and 
under  circumstances  of  exceptional  temp- 
tation, without  the  sacred  ties  and  safe* 
guards  of  the  priesthood,  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  miracle  if  they  were  all  faithful 
to  their  vows  in  an  age  when  monastic  and 
clerical  incontinence  was  so  notorious  a 
scandal  that,  at  the  very  Council  of  Vienne 
—  summoned  not  to  examine  their  case, 
but  to  prejudge  it — one  bishop  openly 
proposed  as  the  sole  adequate  remedy  the 
abolition  of  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy. 
But  it  was  not  for  any  such  vices  —  proved 
or  unproved  —  that  they  were  condemned. 
The  specific  indictment  against  them,  con* 
fessed  by  a  few  under  extremity  of  torture, 
but  disavowed  by  all  in  prison  and  at  the 
stake,  was  not  that  some  members  of  the 
order  had  broken  their  vows,  but  that 
the  whole  order  as  such  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it  was  committed  to  beliefs  and 
practices  subversive  alike  of  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality,  to  habitual 
and  systematic  indulgence,  by  virtue  of 
his  membership,  in  obscenities  too  shock- 
ing to  be  even  whispered  to  Christian  ears. 
This  and  nothing  short  of  this  is  the  in- 
dictment on  the  strength  of  which  French 
Templars  were  tortured  and  burned  by 
the  hundred,  and  the  entire  institution 
suppressed.  And  it  was  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  even  to  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  the  tradition  of  French  legists 
on  the  one  hand,  who  wished  to  save  the 
credit  of  their  profession  and  the  honor  of 
the  monarchy,  and  who  had  the  whole 
archives  entirely  in  their  own  hands;  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  Ultramontane  histo- 
rians and  divines,  anxious  to  protect  the 
personal  character  and  judicial  infallibility 
of  Clement  V.  The  real  explanation,  con- 
firmed by  all  recent  criticism  and  research, 
is  simply  this  ;  that  the  order  of  Templars 
was  sacrificed  to  a  barefaced  conspiracy 
of  French  lawyers,  who  took  a  brief  to 
provide  funds  for  the  royal  exchequer. 
Philip  IV.  of  France  had  cast  avaricious 
eyes  on  the  property  of  the  French  Tem- 
plars, estimated  at  six  hundred  thousaod 
gold  florins,  just  as  Henry  VIII.  of  En- 
gland two  centuries  later  cast  avaricious 
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eyes  on  the  property  of  the  religious  or- 
ders here,  and  resolved  by  a  very  similar 
process  of  mingled  fraud  and  violence  to 
seize  it  for  the  replenishment  of  his  ex 
hausted  treasury ;  but  with  this  difference 
—  Henry  had  broken  with  the  pope  before 
he  entered  on  his  career  of  licentious 
spoliation,  but  Philip  kept  a  tame  pope  at 
Avignon,  who  did  not  shrink  from  the 
baseness  of  prostituting  his  apostolic  pow- 
ers, and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  so-called 
General  Council  to  what  he  must  have 
believed  to  be  an  act  of  wholesale  sacri- 
lege and  knew  to  be  an  act  of  the  grossest 
cruelty  and  injustice.  As  Milman  puts  it, 
44  All  contemporary  history,  and  that  his- 
tory which  is  nearest  the  times,  except  for 
the  most  part  the  French  biographers  of 
Pope  Clement,  denounce  in  plain,  un- 
equivocal terms  the  avarice  of  Philip  the 
Fair  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  unrighteous 
condemnation  of  the  Templars."  Villani 
says  roundly  that  "the  pope  abandoned 
the  order  to  the  king  of  France,  in  order 
to  avert  if  possible  the  condemnation  of 
Boniface  VIII.,"  his  predecessor.  A 
bird's-eye  glance  at  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation, instituted  to  bolster  up  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  is  enough  to  show  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  In  England,  where 
no  prejudice  or  interest  intervened,  and  it 
was  only  in  deference  to  papal  insistence 
that  the  king  reluctantly  allowed  the  ques- 
tion to  be  tried  at  all,  the  order  was  virtu- 
ally acquitted;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
nothing  was  proved  by  adverse  witnesses 
and  no  confession  was  extracted  from 
Templars;  in  Italy,  wherever  French  or 
papal  influence  predominated,  confession 
was  obtained,  but  nowhere  else;  in  Spain 
**the  acquittal  of  the  order  in  each  of 
the  kingdoms  was  solemn,  general,  com- 
plete ; "  in  Germany  several  councils  were 
summoned  by  direction  of  the  pope  to 
condemn  them,  but  were  compelled  to 
declare  their  innocence.  To  sum  up,  we 
may  say  that  beyond  the  confessions  of 
the  Templars  themselves  there  was  not  a 
syllable  of  evidence  but  the  wildest  and 
roost  impossible  tales  of  superstition  or 
hatred,  and  these  confessions  were  ob- 
tained only  in  France  or  where  French 
influence  prevailed,  and  invariably,  with- 
out exception,  were  crushed  out  of  men 
imprisoned,  starved,  disgraced,  and  under 
torture  or  immediate  threat  of  torture, 
while  promised  pardon  and  favor  if  tbey 
would  admit  their  guilt;  and  even  these 
worthless  confessions  were  almost  invari- 
ably retracted.  A  man  who  can  accept  on 
such  absence  of  evidence  as  this  charges  in 
themselves  so  wildly  improbable  as  to  be, 


in  Milman's  language,  "  utterly  inconceiv- 
able/1 will  believe  anything  that  happens 
to  jump  with  his  interest  or  his  prejudice. 
To  all  who  are  not  equally  destitute  of 
common  candor  and  common  sense  the 
words  of  De  Molay  the  last  grand  master, 
when  he  endured  with  unflinching  heroism 
the  agonies  of  death  by  a  slow  fire  before 
the  portals  of  Notre  Dame  —  he  had  once 
faltered  under  torture  —  will  carry  convic- 
tion :  "  Before  heaven  and  earth,  on  the 
verge  of  death,  when  the  least  falsehood 
presses  on  the  soul  with  intolerable  weight, 
I  protest  that  we  have  really  deserved 
death,  not  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  sin 
of  which  ourselves  or  our  order  have  been 
guilty,  but  because  we  have  yielded,  to 
save  our  lives,  to  the  seductive  words  of 
the  pope  and  the  king,  and  by  our  confes- 
sions have  brought  shame  and  ruin  on  our 
blameless,  holy,  and  orthodox  brother- 
hood." De  Molay  was  regarded  at  the 
time  not  only  as  a  martyr,  but  as  a  prophet. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness he  summoned  "Clement,  iniqui- 
tous and  cruel  judge,"  and  the  king  —  who 
was  present  at  the  execution  —  to  meet 
him  next  year  before  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High.  And  certain  it  is  that  in  the 
following  year  (1314)  both  Clement  and 
Philip  passed  to  their  account. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SOME  TURKISH  PROVERBS. 

If  the  Turk  has  been  qualified  as  "  un- 
speakable,91 be  is  very  far  from  being 
inarticulate.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  have  formed  their  opinion  of 
him  from  hearsay,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  he  is  commonly  a  good  conversation- 
alist, and  can  say  well  and  pointedly  what 
he  has  got  to  say,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion in  anecdote,  quotation,  and  proverb. 
The  latter  form  commends  itself  espe- 
cially to  the  sententious  Turkish  mind. 
The  synthetic  form  of  the  language,  too, 
secures  brevity  and  conciseness,  and  op* 
portunities  are  afforded  for  those  constant 
assonances  or  rhyming  vowels  which  are 
so  dear  to  the  Oriental. 

On  looking  over  a  note-book  containing 
several  hundred  Turkish  proverbs,  taken 
down  in  the  course  of  reading  and  conver- 
sation, or  borrowed  from  a  collection  made 
at  the  Oriental  Academy  at  Vienna,  the 
writer  has  amused  himself  by  grouping 
them  roughly  under  certain  heads,  so  as 
to  illustrate  some  aspects  of  the  national 
character  and  surroundings. 
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But  first  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark 
how  many  well-known  English  and  other 
European  proverbs  have  their  exact  coun- 
terpart in  Turkish.  How  far  are  these  to 
be  accounted  for  by  contact  with,  or  con- 
quest of,  Indo-European  races?  Or  has 
it  been  a  case  of  "  Les  beaux  esprits  se 
rencontrent "?  For  instance,  we  find 
44  You  should  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,"  in  exactly  the  same  words,  as 
well  as  "  He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged 
will  never  be  drowned,"  the  Turkish  ver- 
sion having  the  advantage  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  two  words.  The  change  of 
words  is  but  slight  in  "Troubled  waters 
suit  the  fisher,"  "  One  flower  does  not 
make  summer,"  and  "The  robe  does  not 
make  the  dervish ; "  while  in  Turkey  it  is 
not  pot  that  says  to  kettle,  but  negro  to 
negro,  that  his  face  is  black.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  prefer  "The  nail  saved  the  shoe, 
the  shoe  the  horse,  the  horse  the  man,  the 
man  the  kingdom,"  to  our  somewhat  lum- 
bering "  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was 
lost,"  etc.  "  Wake  not  the  sleeping  dog," 
has  as  a  corollary,  "  Step  not  on  the  sleep- 
ing serpent;"  and  we  are  warned  that 
there  is  "no  rose  without  a  thorn,  nor 
love  without  a  rival." 

One  instance  in  which  our  proverbial 
wisdom  is  opposed  to  the  Turkish  is  to  be 
found  in  the  expression  "to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone."  The  attempt  to  do  this 
is  condemned  by  sundry  proverbs,  such 
as  "One  arrow  does  not  bring  down  two 
birds,"  and  "  You  cannot  knock  down  nine 
walnuts  with  one  stone." 

Often  we  are  reminded  of  Scriptural 
proverbs  and  aphorisms.  "Nothing  un- 
heard of  in  the  world  "  sounds  Solomonian 
enough;  while  "Out  with  the  eye  that 
profits  me  not,"  "The  negro  does  not 
whiten  with  washing,"  and  "  That  which 
thou  sowest,  that  also  shalt  thou  reap," 
are  strikingly  like  New  Testament  teach- 
ing. Again  and  again  we  find  expressed 
in  other  words  lessons  of  charity,  con- 
siderateness,  and  justice,  that  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  a  Christian  teacher,  as, 
"  The  stranger's  prayer  is  heard ;  "  *•  The 
heart's  testimony  is  stronger  than  a  thou- 
sand witnesses;"  "Among  the  blind, 
close  your  eyes;"  "In  truth  is  right;" 
"Justice  is  half  religion;"  "Neighbor's 
right,  God's  right." 

The  heading  under  which,  perhaps,  the 
largest  number  of  proverbs  can  be 
grouped,  is  that  of  opportune  speech  and 
silence.  If  the  Turk,  as  has  been  said, 
talks  well,  he  also  knows  how  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  looks  down  with  the  greatest 
contempt  on  the  idle  chatterer,  and  does 
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not  even  think  that  good  manners  require 
him  to  make  smaH  talk  when  he  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  In  fact,  when  on  a  visit  to  a 
well-bred  Turk,  with  whom  you  have  no 
common  subjects  of  interest  to  discuss, 
after  exhausting  those  suggested  by  po- 
liteness—  his  health,  your  own,  that  of 
your  family,  the  weather,  and  the  water  (a 
most  interesting  topic  in  the  East)  —  you 
may  safely  fall  back  upon  that  golden 
silence  which  their  proverb,  like  ours, 
rates  above  silver  speech.  Hear  bis  com- 
ments on  the  chatterer:  "There  is  no 
ass  but  brays ; "  "  The  dog  barks,  the 
caravan  passes ; "  "  Fool  is  he  who  alone 
talks,  and  is  his  only  listener;"  "The 
fool  wears  his  heart  on  his  tongue,  the  wise 
man  keeps  his  tongue  in  his  heart;"  and 
"Many  words,  an  unsound  heart."  He 
warns  us  of  the  mischief  of  evil-speaking, 
"The  knife's  wound  heals,  the  tongue's 
never;  "  "The  tongue  slays  more  than  the 
sword ; "  and  "  The  tongue  is  boneless,  but 
it  breaks  bones."  Again,  he  feels  keenly 
the  danger  of  free  speech  under  a  corrupt 
and  despotic  rule;  while  he  extols  honesty 
and  good  faith,  and  generally  condemns 
lying.  The  latter  is  condoned  in  certain 
cases,  for  "Some  lies  are  better  than 
truth,"  and  we  may  "  lie,  but  with  meas- 
ure." The  suppressio  veri\s  even  strongly 
recommended,  for  is  not  the  "  truth-teller 
banished  out  of  nine  cities'  ?  while  "  He 
who  holds  his  tongue  saves  his  head," 
and  "There  is  no  better  answer  than  this, 
*  I  know  not,  I  saw  not.' " 

But  to  turn  to  something  pleasanter,  we 
will  quote  a  few  sayings  still  familiar  in 
our  Turk's  mouth,  which  have  survived 
the  corruption  of  the  palace  and  official 
kings,  and  seem  still  to  breathe  the  hardy 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  old  days, 
when  courage  and  enterprise  were  the 
only  passports  to  the  highest  places  in  a 
conquering  empire.  Then  it  could  be 
said  that  "the  horse  is  to  him  who 
mounts,  the  sword  to  him  who  girds  it 
on,"  "  The  brave  man's  word  is  a  coat  of 
mail,"  "  Fortune  is  not  far  from  the  brave 
man's  head,"  "  The  hero  is  known  on  the 
battle-field,"  and  "Fear  not  tomorrow's 
mischance."  Who  but  a  conquering  race 
could  have  produced  such  a  proverb  as 
"  Power  on  my  head,  or  the  raven  on  my 
corpse;"  and  who  can  fail  to  hear  a  true 
ring  in  "  Peasant  erect  is  taller  than  noble 
on  bended  knee,"  or  "  I  am  the  slave  of 
him  who  regards  me;  the  king  of  him 
who  disregards  me  "? 

Almsgiving  is  creditable,  for  "The 
hand  which  gives  is  above  that  which 
takes ; "  and  it  offers  temporal  advantages 
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as  well  as  spiritual.  In  this  world  "  No 
one  cuts  the  hand  that  gives,"  and  "What 
thou  givest  thatshalt  thou  take  with  thee  " 
[to  the  next].  But  beware  of  accepting 
alms  or  favors  if  you  would  keep  your 
self-respect,  and  ••  Accept  the  largess  of 
thy  friend  as  if  thou  wert  an  enemy." 

Great  is  the  power  of  wealth ;  "  Even 
the  mountains  fear  the  rich  man."  It 
covers  a  multitude  of  failings,  and  averts 
many  ills.  "If  a  man's  money  is  white, 
no  matter  if  his  face  be  black."  "The 
knife  cuts  not  hand  of  gold."  But  then 
the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  it  in  a 
land  where  empty  treasuries  are  filled  by 
the  suppression  of  a  few  rich  men,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property !  Truly 
the  vacuus  viator  has  the  better  part 
where  brigands  swarm.  "Not  even  a 
thousand  men  in  armor  can  strip  a  naked 
man."  Our  Turk  is  a  man  of  few  wants, 
—  pilaff,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  enough 
for  him,  and  so  he  will  rest  contented  in 
the  "  health  that  is  better  than  fortune," 
sagely  reflecting  that  "a  big  head  has  a 
big  ache,"  that  "he  who  has  many  vine- 
yards has  many  cares,"  and  congratulat- 
ing himself  if  he  can  say,  "  My  money  is 
little,  my  head  without  strife."  He  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  fortune  in  business,  being 
destitute  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  of 
the  sharpness  and  hardness,  necessary 
to  success.  "The  bazaar  knows  neither 
father  nor  mother,"  and  our  easy-going 
friend  has  a  great  regard  for  these  do- 
mestic ties.  Besides,  his  religion  forbids 
him  either  to  speculate  or  to  put  out 
money  at  interest,  although  he  sometimes 
avoids  this  prohibition  by  the  clumsy  ex- 
pedient of  a  fictitious  sale,  or  a  "present " 
taken  by  the  lender. 

It  is  a  pity  that  his  rulers  should  not 
have  profited  by  his  experiences  of  debt. 
"  Poor  without  debts  is  better  than 
prince,"  "  A  thousand  cares  do  not  pay 
one  debt,"  and  "  Creditors  have  better 
memories  thao  debtors,"  are  explicit 
enough,  but,  perhaps,  were  not  supposed 
to  apply  to  government  loans. 

We  nnd  some  sound  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  friendship.  Do  not  expect  your 
friend  to  be  a  paragon,  "  Who  seeks  a 
faultless  friend,  rests  friendless."  But 
when  you  have  found  him,  keep  him, 
•*  Old  friend,  old  bath,"  you  will  do  better 
to  change  neither;  and  if  he  is  "a  true 
friend,  he  is  better  than  a  relation."  On 
the  other  hand,  avoid  the  British  error  of 
underrating  your  foe ;  he  is  always  danger- 
ous. "  Water  sleeps,  the  enemy  wakes," 
and  "Be  thine  enemy  an  ant,  see  in  him 


an  elephant,"  for  "a  thousand  friends  are 
few,  one  foe  many." 

The  references  to  women  are  as  ungal- 
lant  as  they  are  unjust.  She  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  child,  and  as  such  contemp- 
tuously pardoned  for  her  shortcomings. 
"You  should  lecture  neither  child  nor 
woman ; "  it  would  be  waste  of  time.  Her 
intelligence,  too,  is  underrated  ;  "her  hair 
is  long,  her  wits  short."  It  is  she  who 
as  a  mother  "  makes  the  house,  and  mars 
it,"  and  she  is  classed  with  good  wine  as 
"a  sweet  poison."  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  this  want  of  gallantry  the 
Turk  is  far  surpassed  by  the  Persian,  who 
says,  "  The  dog  is  faithful,  woman  never." 

The  lover  is  regarded  as  a  lunatic,  unfit 
for  the  society  of  his  fellows.  "  If  you 
are  in  love,  fly  to  the  mountains,"  for 
"  Lover  and  king  brook  no  companion." 
He  is  "blind,"  and  distance  is  nothing  to 
him;  for  him,  "Bagdad  is  not  far,"  and 
the  only  cures  for  his  malady  are  "  travel 
and  patience." 

A  word  of  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry.  "Marry  below  you,  but  do  not 
marry  your  daughter  above  you ; "  and 
"  Choose  cloth  by  its  edge,  and  a  wife  by 
her  mother."  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
find  many  references  to  that  submission 
which  is  at  the  root  of  Islam.  Sometimes 
we  find  the  idea  without  reference  to  the 
Deity,  as  in  the  cases,  "  When  fate  comes 
the  eye  of  wisdom  is  blind."  "  No  one  eats 
another's  destined  portion,"  and  "  What 
will  come,  will  come,  willy  nilly;"  but 
more  often  he  is  directly  invoked.  His 
will  is  fate,  "Whom  he  slays  not,  man 
slays  not,"  "  Who  calls  on  him  is  not 
abandoned,"  "  He  delays,  but  neglects 
not,"  provides  for  the  helpless  and  "  builds 
the  blind  bird's  nest;"  and  so  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  him,  "asking  God 
for  what  we  want,  not  his  servant."  If 
you  apply  to  the  latter,  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed. Even  the  minister  of  religion 
is  chary  of  his  assistance.  "  Food  from 
the  Imam's  house,  tears  from  the  dead 
man's  eye,"  —  you  are  as  likely  to  get  one 
as  the  other.  Sometimes,  too,  we  meet 
with  a  small  touch  of  scepticism,  as  when 
we  are  told,  "First  tie  up  your  donkey, 
then  recommend  him  to  God ; "  and  some- 
times a  cry  of  black  despair,  "Happiest 
he  who  dies  in  the  cradle." 

Let  us  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  with 
a  few  miscellaneous  proverbs,  remarkable 
for  point  or  picturesqueness.  "  The  fish 
stinks  from  the  head  is  often  quoted  in 
these  days  of  Ottoman  decay,  in  allusion 
to  the  bad  example  which  comes  from 
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above.  We  have  heard  the  incapacity  for 
action  which  is  engendered  in  Turkish 
rulers  by  the  enforced  seclusion  of  their 
youth  commented  on  with  "  Who  stays  at 
home,  loses  his  cap  in  the  crowd."  The 
difficulties  of  equality,  "You  are  master, 
and  I  am  master;  who  will  groom  the 
horse?"  On  an  impostor,  "The  empty 
sack  won't  stand  upright."  Qui  trop 
embrasset  mal  itreint,  is  rendered  by 
"Two  water-melons  won't  fit  under  one 
arm."  "  Old  brooms  are  thrown  on  the 
roof,"  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  pro- 
motion of  superannuated  fogies.  Your 
hangers-on  profit  by  your  success, "  When 
you  climb  a  tree  your  shoes  go  up  too." 
The  higher  you  are  the  worse  you  fall, 
for  "There  is  a  cure  for  him  who  falls 
from  horse  or  donkey  back,  but  a  pick- 
axe (to  dig  his  grave)  for  him  who  falls 
from  a  camel."  Let  us  hope  that  this 
proverb,  in  its  literal  sense,  may  never 
be  justified  in  the  persons  of  our  gallant 
Camel  Corps  in  the  Soudan.  Three 
proverbs  on  the  donkey,  exemplifying  the 
useful  guest,  "  They  asked  the  donkey  to 
the  wedding,  water  or  wood  was  want- 
ing;" the  power  of  hope,  "Die  not,  my 
donkey;  summer  is  coming  and  clover 
will  grow;"  and  the  folly  of  exposing 
oneself  to  needless  criticism,  "  Don't  cut 
your  donkev's  tail  in  public;  some  will 
say,  *  It  is  too  long;1  others,  'It  is  too 
short.'"  And,  lastly,  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  jingle  of  the  original  may  be 
reproduced  in  English,  "The  mannerly 
man  learns  manners  of  the  mannerless." 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  DEAN  OF  WELLS  ON   THE  FUTURE 
LIFE.» 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book,  which, 
with  a  little  condensation,  might  have  been 
even  better  than  it  is.  The  Dean  of  Wells 
has  read  widely  on  the  subject  of  the 
many  hints  supplied  by  revealed  religion, 

—  they  are  little  more  than  hints  after  all, 

—  concerning  the  conditions  under  which 
the  spirit  exists  in  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  He  tells  us  what  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  Jewish  synagogues  were, 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  time  of  Christ.  He  examines  carefully 
all  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  say 
and  imply  on  the  subject.     He  gives  us 

•  The  Spirits  in  Prison,  and  other  Studies  on  the 
Lift  after  Death.  By  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Wells.    London :  Itbister  and  Co.    1884. 


the  doctrine  of  the  different  Fathers,  and 
shows  us  how  soon  the  Church  formulated 
her  creed  as  to  the  publication  of  the  gos- 
pel to  those  who  had  passed  away  from 
earth.  He  traces  the  difference  between 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  subject  and  the  teaching  of  the  differ- 
ent Reformed  Churches.  And  he  follows 
the  gradual  development  of  the  theology 
of  later  times  on  the  state  of  the  dead:, 
showing  how  striking  has  been  the  altera- 
tion of  tone  in  relation  to  that  state,  not 
only  among  the  freer  Churches,  but  even 
amongst  Roman  Catholic  divines  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  we  have  found  Dr. 
Plumptre's  book  one  of  very  deep  interest, 
—  very  clear,  very  candid,  very  learned, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  present  writer  can 
pretend  to  be  any  judge  of  learning  on 
such  subjects  as  these,  —  and  needing  only 
a  little  more  boiling-down  to  be  a  model 
manual  on  the  subject. 

No  one,  however,  will  read  the  book, 
deeply  interesting  as  it  is,  and  wisely  bal- 
anced as  its  judgments  seem  to  us,  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  extraordinarily 
indirect  character  of  the  bearing  of  reve- 
lation on  the  future  state.  During  a 
large  part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
Revelation,  as  we  all  know,  studiously 
ignored  the  future  state;  and  instead  of 
dwelling  on  it,  as  the  religion  of  Egypt 
did,  concentrated  all  its  force  on  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  leaving,  as  it  seemed,  the 
condition  of  man  after  death  in  deliberate 
shadow.  Dr.  Plumptre  puts  the  case 
truly  eoough :  — 

May  we  not  legitimately  think  of  the  divine 
education  through  which  Moses  was  led  as  in- 
volving a  reaction  against  the  system  in  which 
he  had  grown  up  ?  He  had  seen  how  powerless 
that  system  was  to  raise  men  out  of  evil ;  how 
little  the  vague  terrors  of  the  future,  even  where 
men  believed  them,  availed  to  restrain  them  ; 
how  they  had  become  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood  who  did  not 
believe  them.  What  was  wanted  was  the  be- 
lief in  an  ever-present  God,  governing  and 
guiding  now%  rewarding  the  righteous,  pardon- 
ing the  penitent,  and  punishing  the  guilty. 
This  government  was  to  be  seen  partly  in  the 
general  laws  by  which  good  and  evil  work  out 
their  own  natural  consequences  of  blessedness 
or  misery,  partly  in  the  special  enactments  of 
the  Mosaic  code;  pnrtly,  also,  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  theocracy  which  that  code  implied,  the 
connection  between  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence was  more  visibly  patent  than  in  the 
history  of  other  nations.  It  was,  to  use  an 
image  which  I  owe  to  Augustus  Hare  (Village 
Sermons,  ii.,  p.  37),  as  if  in  this  instance  we 
were  allowed  to  see  the  works  of  the  clock  of 
the  world's  history,  while  elsewhere  we  saw 
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only  the  movement  of  the  hands  and  heard  the 
striking  of  the  hours.  But  this  apparent  sup- 
pression of  a  doctrine  was,  in  fact,  but  the 
necessary  preparation  for  its  reappearance  in  a 
clearer  light,  and  as  resting  on  a  firmer  basis. 
Men  were  to  begin  with  belief  not  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  in  the  eternity  of 
God,  who  had  revealed  Himself  by  the  new 
name  of  the  I  am  that  i  am.  They  were  to 
be  made  to  feel,  as  in  the  Psalm  that  at  least 
represents  the  thoughts  of  Moses,  the  man  of 
God,  that  a  thousand  years  were  with  Him  as 
a  watch  in  the  night;  that  He  is  God  from 
everlasting  and  world  without  end  (Psalm  xc 
1-4).  But  the  thought  of  that  eternity  enno- 
bled rather  than  depressed  man's  life.  In  some 
way  or  other  he  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
share  it.  It  stirred  him  to  **  apply  his  heart " 
onto  a  wisdom  which  was  not  of  earth,  to  be- 
lieve in  a  love  which  endured  to  a  thousand 
generations,  to  pray  that  the  glorious  Majesty 
of  the  Eternal  might  be  with  him  and  with  his 
children  (Psalm  xc.  12-17).  And  unless  we 
are  to  say  that  our  Lord  was  reading  into  the 
teaching  of  the  older  Scriptures  what  was  not 
really  to  be  found  there,  there  was  in  that  other 
revelation,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  the  proclamation,  or  at 
least  the  suggestion,  of  a  yet  higher  truth 
(Matthew  xxii.  32 ;  Exodus  iii.  6-16).  He  is 
not  the  "  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living," 
and  would  not  have  described  Himself  by  a 
name  which  seemed  to  speak  only  of  the  past, 
unless  that  past  had  been  perpetuated  in  the 
present,  and  was  to  be  continued  in  the  future. 
To  Him  all  that  ever  lived  are  living  still.  He 
is  their  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

Bat  this  method  of  reserve  was  not  to  be 
thrown  completely  aside,  even  when 
Christ  brought  immortality  to  light.  Even 
then,  though  the  teaching  was  to  be 
explicit  enough  as  to  the  blessedness 
which  would  await  those  who  could  really 
learn  to  live  in  Christ  as  the  branches 
live  io  the  vine,  it  was  to  be  anything 
but  explicit  as  to  what  would  await  those 
who  had  not  learned  to  live  in  Christ, 
whether  because  they  could  not  from  want 
of  opportunity,  or  would  not  from  want 
of  will.  And'  even  as  to  devout  Chris- 
tians, though  the  teaching  was  in  some 
respects  explicit,  in  other  respects  it  was 
very  inexplicit.  Whether  their  future 
state  was  to  be  a  sudden  and  complete 
transformation  into  blessedness,  or  a  grad- 
ual and  progressive  transformation,  was 
not  explicitly  taught,  but  left  to  the  light 
afforded  by  suggestion  and  inference. 
And  accordingly  on  all  these  subjects,  it 
was  by  piecing  together  suggestions  and 
drawing  inferences  in  the  spirit  of  what 
bad  been  explicitly  taught,  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Church  proceeded,  some  of 
tbem,  like  Augustine  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,   making  very  rash  inferences  on 


very  imperfect  data,  and  drawing  quite 
opposite  conclusions,  while  others  more 
prudently  contented  themselves  with  gen- 
eral principles,  and  with  interpreting  the 
hints  thrown  out  by  apostles  so  different 
in  their  general  style  of  thought  as  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  work  effected 
by  Christ  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
What  these  hints,  —  we  can  hardly  call 
them  more  than  hints,  —  were,  Dr. 
Plumptre  has  explained  very  clearly  in 
commenting  on  the  passages  in  which  first 
St.  Peter  and  then  St.  Paul  affirm  a  de- 
scent of  Christ  into  the  world  of  spir- 
its:— 

And  (1)  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  words 
which  helped  at  once  to  fix  the  truth  in  men's 
minds,  and  to  determine  the  thoughts  which 
they  connected  with  it.  The  Apostle  has  been 
led  through  what  seemed  at  first  a  train  of 
simply  ethical  counsels,  to  the  example  of  the 
meekness  and  patience  of  Christ.  But  he  can- 
not rest —  no  Apostle  could  —  in  the  thought 
of  his  Lord's  passion  as  being  only  an  example, 
and  so  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  its  redeeming 
power.  It  was  a  sacrifice  for  sins;  in  some 
mysterious,  transcendent  way,  vicarious.  Its 
purpose  was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  us  — 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  as  both  embraced  by 
the  atoning  love  —  to  bring  mankind  to  God. 
But  then  the  thought  rose  up  before  him  that 
the  work  looked  backwards  as  well  as  forwards ; 
that  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  past  ages, 
even  under  conditions  that  seemed  most  hope- 
less, were  not  shut  out  from  hope.  Starting 
either  from  a  widespread  belief  among  the 
Jews  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Messiah's  work ; 
or  from  the  direct  teaching  of  his  Master  after 
that  Resurrection ;  or  from  one  of  those  flashes 
of  truth  which  were  revealed  to  him  not  by 
flesh  and  blood,  but  by  his  Father  in  heaven, 
he  speaks  of  that  wider  work.  The  Lord  was 
"  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,"  but  was  "  quick- 
ened in  the  spirit."  That  cry,  "  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  activity.  He  passed  into  the 
world  of  the  dead  to  be  the  herald  of  His  own 
victory.  As  our  Lord,  in  speaking  of  God's 
judgments  in  the  past,  had  taken  the  days  of 
Noah  and  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  representative 
instances  of  what  was  true  of  countless  others, 
so  does  St.  Peter.  The  spirits  of  whom  he 
thought  as  hearing  that  message  were  those 
who  had  been  unbelieving,  disobedient,  cor- 
rupt, ungodly ;  but  who  yet  had  not  hardened 
themselves  in  the  one  irremediable  antagonism 
to  good  which  has  never  forgiveness.  The 
words,  taken  by  themselves,  might  leave  us  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  that 
proclamation.  But  it  is  surely  altogether 
monstrous  to  think,  as  some  have  thought, 
that  He  who  a  short  time  before  had  breathed 
the  prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do ;  "  who  had  welcomed, 
with  a  marvellous  tenderness,  the  cravings  of 
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the  repentant  robber;  who  had  felt,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  the  agony  of  abandonment, 
as  other  children  of  God  have  felt  it  without 
ceasing  to  be  children,  should  pass  into  the 
world  of  the  unseen  only  to  tell  the  souls  of  the 
lost  of  a  kingdom  from  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded, a  blessedness  in  which  they  had  neither 
part  nor  lot,  —  to  mock  with  the  proclamation 
of  a  victory,  those  who  were  only  to  be  crushed 
under  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  conqueror. 
We  have  not  so  learnt  Christ  as  to  think  of 
that  as  possible.  But  whatever  doubt  might 
linger  round  the  words  is  removed  by  the  reit- 
erated assertion  of  the  same  truth  a  few  verses 
further  on.  That  which  was  "  preached  also 
to  them  that  are  dead  "  was  nothing  else  but  a 
gospel  — the  good  news  of  the  redeeming  love 
of  Christ.  And  it  was  published  to  them,  not 
to  exempt  them  from  all  penalty,  but  that  they, 
having  been  judged,  in  all  that  belonged  to 
the  relations  of  their  human  life,  with  a  true 
and  righteous  judgment,  should  yet,  in  all  that 
affected  their  relation  to  God,  "live  in  the 
spirit."  Death  came  upon  them.,  and  they  ac- 
cepted their  punishment  as  awarded  by  the 
loving  and  righteous  Judge,  and  so  ceased  from 
the  sin  to  which  they  had  before  been  slaves, 
and  thus  it  became  to  them  the  gate  of  life. 
So,  the  Apostle  says  to  his  disciples,  it  should 
be  with  them,  in  times  of  calamity  and  persecu- 
tion. They  were  to  arm  themselves  with  that 
thought,  and  so  to  cease  from  sin,  as  those  who 
were  sharers  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  crucified,  buried,  risen  again  with  Him, 
accepting  pain,  privation,  ignominy,  as  work- 
ing out  a  like  purification  even  in  this  present 
life.  (2)  The  teaching  of  St.  Peter  helps  us  to 
understand  what  else  would  seem  a  strange  in- 
terruption to  continuity  of  thought  in  the  pas- 
sage in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  most  clearly  of 
Christ's  descent  to  Hades.  He  is  dwelling 
mainly  on  the  gifts  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Church  by  her  risen  and  ascended 
Lord.  But  that  word  "ascended"  leads  him 
to  pause  abruptly.  Men  were  not  to  think 
that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  unseen  world 
was  limited  to  that  which  followed  His  ascen- 
sion. "  Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is  it  but 
that  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  ?  He  that  descended  is  the 
same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all  things."  Hades 
and  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  had  alike  felt  the 
glory  and  the  blessing  of  His  presence.  At 
His  name  had  bowed  every  knee,  not  of  men 
only  on  the  earth,  or  angels  in  heaven,  but 
those  who  were,  as  men  thought,  beneath  the 
earth,  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  words, 
then,  of  the  Apostles  lead  us  to  the  belief  of 
a  capacity  for  repentance,  faith,  love  —  for 
growth,  discipline,  education,  in  those  who 
have  passed  away.  We  have  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  limiting  the  work  on  which  they 
dwell  to  the  representative  instance  or  the 
time-boundaries  of  which  they  speak. 

In  spite  of  the  great  mass  of  the  learn- 


ing which  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  in  these  passages, 
and  in  the  few  parables  and  lessons  in 
which  Christ  himself  touches  on  the  state 
of  those  who  have  passed  away  from 
earth,  are  to  be  found  all  that  can  be  as- 
serted as  in  any  sense  recording  the  teach- 
ing of  revelation  on  the  subject  of  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.  As  Dr.  Plump- 
tre  points  out,  our  Lord  does  certainly 
teach  by  implication  that  there  are  sins 
which  will  be  forgiven  in  the  future  state 
which  have  not  been  forgiven  in  this. 
Moreover,  he  directly  asserts  that  there  is 
one  sort  of  sin  which  will  neither  be  for- 
given in  the  future  state  nor  in  this,  the 
reason  apparently  being  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  sin  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
penitence.  But  even  on  this  subject  there 
is  more  of  suggested  and  mysterious  warn- 
ing than  of  direct  and  explicit  teaching. 
How  the  various  Churches  and  schools 
have  developed  these  hints  into  dogmas 
far  more  distinct  and  positive  than  the 
hints  oq  which  alone  they  could  be  legiti- 
mately founded,  Dr.  Plumptre,  in  the 
course  of  his  very  interesting  work,  shows 
us  with  much  ability,  adding  some  wise 
criticisms  on  the  hastiness  and  over-con- 
fidence of  the  inferences  so  frequently 
drawn. 

But  what  is  the  net  result  of  the  book  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  this,  —  that  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  passages  in  Christ's  teach- 
ing which  unquestionably  suggest  a  future 
state  of  suffering  destitute,  if  not  of  all 
ultimate  hope,  yet  of  all  immediate  hope, 
as  the  consequence  of  earthly  sin  ;  that 
there  are  other  passages  in  his  teaching 
which  explicitly  enforce  the  doctrine  that 
every  one  who  had  not  full  light  will  be 
dealt  with  mercifully,  and  that  only  those 
who  sinned  against  light  will  be  dealt  with 
severely ;  further,  that  there  are  passages 
in  St.  John's  Gospel  ("  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me  "),  and  several  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
anticipating  the  time  when  God  shall  be 
all  in  all,  suggesting  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
plete ultimate  triumph  of  God  over  evil. 
Thus  we  are  left  with  what  seems  some- 
thing like  a  contradiction  in  the  language 
of  different  Christian  teachers,  some  of 
them  dwelling  on  the  awfulness  of  a  final 
moral  catastrophe,  with  no  light  beyond, 
and  others  of  them  dwelling  on  the  more 
distant  prospect  of  a  light  to  spring  up, 
even  in  that  darkness.  Dr.  Plumptre 
does  not  ask,  as  we  cannot  help  asking, 
how  far  this  admitted  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction, in  the  drift  of  Revelation,  is 
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consistent  with  Revelation  at  all.  Is  it 
iotelligible  that  a  true  gospel  should 
speak  through  one  of  its  chosen  teachers 
a  threat  in  which  there  is  no  undertone  of 
hope ;  and  should  speak  through  another 
of  its  chosen  teachers  a  promise  in  which 
there  is  no  undertone  of  dread  ?  We  can 
only  say  in  reply,  that  not  only  in  the  ut- 
terances of  different  mouths.is  there  this 
tendency  to  teach  what  appear  like  incon- 
sistent truths,  but  also  in  the  utterances 
of  the  same  mouth.  Christ  deliberately 
tells  his  disciples  that  with  men  that  is 
impossible  which  is  not  impossible  with 
God,  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 
He  deliberately  tells  them  to  say,  after  they 
had  done  all  that  is  commanded,  "We  are 
unprofitable  servants,"  and  yet  commands 
them  to  be  "perfect,  even  as  their  Father 
in  Heaven  is  perfect."  He  deliberately 
tells  them  that  his  gospel  is  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  yet  that  it  will  bring  not  peace 
on  earth,  but  a  sword.  He  deliberately 
tells  them  that  he  who  is  not  with  them  is 
against  them,  and  again  that  he  who  is  not 
against  them  is  with  them.  His  method, 
as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  fix  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  on  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  moral  principle  which  he  is 
putting  before  them,  whether  it  be  full  of 
promise  or  of  terror,  and  not  to  distract 
their  attention  from  it  to* any  other.  If  he 
is  speakiog  of  the  downward  path,  he 
shows  how  infinitely  more  difficult  every 
step  down  renders  every  attempt  to  turn 
back.  If  he  is  speaking  of  the  love  of 
God,  be  shows  how  infinite  in  resources, 
beyond  what  we  can  understand,  is  the 
redeeming  love  which  goes  in  search  of 
the  lost,  and  seeks  to  reclaim  them.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  say  that  the  only 
teaching  that  can  be  effective  is  this  kind 
of  teaching,  though  it  seems  to  result  not 
onfrequeotly  in  logical  contradictions. 
Look  at  the  path  of  evil,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  hope.  Look  at  the  love  of 
God,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  fear. 
Look  at  both,  and  we  cannot  tell  which 
predominates,  so  full  of  evil  augury  is  the 
inevitable  momentum  of  the  downward 
career ;  so  full  of  promise  is  the  inex- 
haustible mercy  of  the  infinite  love.  So 
far  from  such  contradictions  suggesting 
to  us  that  it  is  not  Revelation  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  we  doubt  whether,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  God  to  reveal  truth  to  us  without 
revealing  what  would  suggest  the  most 
opposite  conclusions,  according  to  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  we 
put  our  questions  and  try  to  construct  our 
augury. 


From  The  Lancet. 
NURSING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 
Few  facts  in  reference  to  the  sick  and 
their  welfare  are  more  noticeable  than  the 
development  of  the  art  of  nursing  in  re- 
cent years.  Twenty  years  ago  nursing 
was  a  luxury  very  much  monopolized  by 
hospital  patients,  and  even  in  their  case 
the  luxury  was  somewhat  of  a  coarse 
character.  There  were,  of  course,  good, 
kind,  and  wise  women  in  those  days  who 
had  quick  sympathies  with  the  sick,  and 
whose  presence  and  ministrations  in 
wards  were  like  those  of  a  mother  or  a 
good  angel,  but  they  were  not  plentiful, 
and  the  work  done  was  often  performed 
unskilfully  and  untenderly.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  recall  what  must  have  been 
the  sufferings  of  the  sick  in  earlier  days 
in  poorer  hospitals,  especially  in  poor-law 
hospitals,  when  given  over  for  the  night  to 
the  care  of  a  nurse  not  considered  good 
enough  for  day  duty,  and  who  prepared 
herself  for  her  nocturnal  work  by  copious 
potations  of  beer.  The  cry  for  a  cup  of 
water  or  for  a  change  of  posture  by  a 
thirsty  or  restless  patient  was  often  un- 
heeded, or  only  heeded  to  be  rebuked. 
When  kindness  was  not  at  fault,  intelli- 
gence was  often  wanting,  and  superstition 
and  ignorance  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
The  best  proof  that  this  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation is  to  be  found  in  the  prejudice  which 
still  survives  against  professional  nurses. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  educated  peo- 
ple who  would  not  consent  on  any  terms 
to  have  a  •'hospital"  nurse.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  their  objection 
is  to  the  training  received  in  hospitals. 
It  must  be  traceable  to  experience  of  the 
old  order  of  nursing,  or  to  the  survival  of 
some  of  its  bad  traditions.  The  old  order 
of  nursing  is  not  quite  extinct.  Practi- 
tioners of  any  standing  could  still  give  in- 
stances of  nurses  whose  coarse  ignorance 
and  unkindness  brought  discredit  on  the 
order,  who  put  the  wrong  end  of  the  clini- 
cal thermometer  into  the  mouth,  who 
seemed  to  think  less  of  the  patient  than  of 
themselves,  who  conceived  of  nursing  as 
a  calling  requiring  a  large  amount  of  stim- 
ulant, and  who  disgusted  all  the  other 
members  and  servants  of  a  household  by 
the  assumption  of  airs  of  superiority  which 
neither  their  nursing  powers  nor  their 
general  intelligence  justified.  It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  nursing  as  a  calling  and  in  the 
welfare  of  the  sick  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  a  still  great 
amount  of  prejudice  against  trained 
nurses.    Some  of  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
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too  bard  a  view  of  their  function  in  com- 
ing into  a  house,  and  by  the  absence  of 
sympathy,  sometimes  sympathy  even  with 
the  patient,  who  is  treated  too  mechani- 
cally, as  a  mere  model  requiring  dressing 
or  bandaging.  But  a  more  common  fault 
is  the  want  of  sympathy  with  friends,  and 
the  exaction  of  too  «much  service  from 
servants  who  are  probably  already  over- 
taxed. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect perfection  in  nurses.  The  very 
training  they  are  subjected  to  gives  them 
that  little  knowledge  and  that  familiarity 
with  big  words  which  are  apt  to  spoil  sim- 
plicity and  to  produce  conceit.  But  after 
all  this  criticism  —  and  it  is  neither  ill- 
natured  nor  unjust  —  truth  compels  us  to 
say  that  medical  men  owe  very  much  of 
their  greater  success  in  treatment  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  nursing,  and  that  that 
patient  who  with  an  acute  or  prolonged 
disease  refuses  the  help  of  a  good  nurse, 
not  only  does  an  injustice  to  the  members 
of  his  household,  but  sensibly  diminishes 
the  chances  and  the  rate  of  his  recovery; 
and  that  for  one  nurse  who  is  selfish  or 
inconsiderate  or  incompetent,  there  are 
ten  who  are  serviceable  and  sympathetic, 
and  who  add  infinitely  to  the  comfort  of  a 
sick  room  and  to  the  good  chances  of  a 
patient.  Every  now  and  again  one  meets 
with  a  nurse  whose  art  is  in  every  sense  a 
fine  art,  and  in  whose  way  of  making  the 
bed  of  a  patient,  preparing  his  food,  or 
dressing  his  wounds,  there  is  an  element 
of  genius  that  is  missing  in  all  the  boasted 
art  of  men.  That  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
more  and  more  common  experience  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  hope,  seeing  the  num- 
ber of  capable  and  refined  women  who 
give  themselves  to  this  work  and  to  the 
training  of  others  for  it;  and  to  the  help 
which  earnest  and  distinguished  members 
of  our  own  profession  afford  in  the  educa- 
tion of  nurses.  Nursing  must,  in  truth, 
be  a  fine  art,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  a  call- 
ing in  which  coarseness  is  almost  a  crime, 
and  in  which  every  duty  should  be  done 
delicately  and  lovingly.  The  presence  of 
heavy-headed  and  heavy-footed  people 
with  hard  hands  and  harsh  voices  in  a 
sick-room  is  the  best  illustration  possible 
of  an  error  loci. 
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From  The  Science  Monthly. 
THE  TRADE  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

From  four  to  five  thousand  years  ago, 
so  we  know  from   the  Scripture  records 


and  from  other  sources,  Egypt  was  one  of 
the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth  — 
probably  had  long  been  so  —  and  was  the 
centre  of  commerce  and  civilization.  In 
a  certain  sense  it  was,  and  is,  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  earth.  The  trade 
of  all  the  Eastern  nations  lie  open  to  it,  by 
way  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
West  came  to  it  at  Alexandria,  or  its  then 
equivalent  port.  The  trade  of  eastern 
Africa  came  directly  from  the  Nile.     Cairo 

—  "grand  Cairo"  —  was  what  our  Ameri- 
can friends  would  call  the  "hub  of  the 
universe,"  in  a  commercial  sense.  All 
the  most  treasured  products  of  the  world 
were  gathered  there,  and  from  thence  they 
were  redistributed.  How  was  the  redis- 
tribution effected?  In  part  certainly  by 
the  trading  fleets  which  congregated  there, 
including  the  famous  "  ships  of  Tarshish  " 

—  now  believed  by  the  best  authorities  to 
have  sailed  from  Spain,  and  not  from  the 
far  East  as  was  long  supposed.  Now 
while  Egypt  occupies  so  central  a  position 
regarding  the  water  ways  of  the  world,  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  it  occupies 
an  equally  central  position  in  relation  to 
inland  routes.  From  Cairo  the  great  trad- 
ing caravans  periodically  took  their  course 
into  the  several  nations  of  the  then  world. 
On  the  north-east,  by  way  of  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor;  by 
the  east,  over  the  same  desert  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates,  to  Persia,  Turkes- 
tan, India,  China;  by  the  south-east,  to 
Arabia  generally,  including  the  famed  city 
of  Mecca;  by  the  west,  over  the  Libyan 
Desert,  to  the  great  cities  of  northern 
Africa.  It  was  perhaps  at  a  later  date 
that  they  visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  King  Solomon,  who  did  so  much 
to  revive  the  trade  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
(Judea),  did  not  rely  upon  maritime  trade 
alone.  He  either  built,  or  more  probably 
simply  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  (the 
latter  especially)  as  caravan  stations  for 
the  land  commerce  with  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Asia.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that  trade  was  carried  on  between 
Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all  cities 
where  the  markets  are  found  to  have  been 

■held  outside  the  gates,  the  trade  has  de- 
pended upon  caravans.  No  inland  city 
could  flourish  in  the  way  of  trade  that  was 
not  periodically  visited  by  trading  cara- 
vans. At  the  present  day,  as  visitors  to 
Cairo  know,  an  extended  commerce  is 
kept  up  with  the  interior  of  Africa  by 
means  of  caravans. 
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BALLADE   OF   LITERARY   FAME,   ETC. 


BALLADE  OF  LITERARY  FAME. 


Oh,  where  are  the  endless  Romances 
Our  grandmothers  used  to  adore  ? 
The  knights  with  their  helms  and  their  lances, 
Their  shields  and  the  favors  they  wore  ? 
And  the  Monks  with  their  magical  lore? 
They  have  passed  to  Oblivion  and  Nox, 
They  have  fled  to  the  shadowy  shore,  — 
They  are  all  in  the  Fourpenny  Box  I 

And  where  the  poetical  fancies 
Our  fathers  rejoiced  in,  of  yore  ? 
The  lyric's  melodious  expanses, 
The  Epics  in  cantos  a  score? 
They  have  been  and  are  not :  no  more 
Shall  the  shepherds  drive  silvery  flocks, 
Nor  the  ladies  their  languors  deplore, — 
They  are  all  in  the  Fourpenny  Box ! 

And  the  Music !    The  songs  and  the  dances? 
The  tunes  that  time  may  not  restore  ? 
And  the  tomes  where  Divinity  prances? 
And  the  pamphlets  where  Heretics  roar  ? 
They  have  ceased  to  be  even  a  bore,  — 
The  Divine,  and  the  Sceptic  who  mocks, — 
They  are  **  cropped,"  they  are  ••  foxed  "  to  the 

core,  — 
They  are  all  in  the  Fourpenny  Box ! 

Envoy. 
Suns  beat  on  them  ;  tempests  downpour, 
On  the  chests  without  cover  or  locks, 
Where  they  lie  by  the  bookseller's  door,  — 
They  are  all  in  the  Fourpenny  Box ! 

A.  Lang. 


THE  EXILE. 
FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  ALEXANDER  HYPSILANTI. 

"Say,  foreign  bird  of  mournful  mien,  with 

sadness  in  thy  singing, 
Where  is  the  nest  thou  lovest  best,  say,  whither 

art  thou  winging  ?  " 
"I  have  no  nest,  in  sad  unrest  unceasingly  I 

roam, 
Yet  ease  of  mind  may  never  find  nor  gain  a 

happy  home. 
Of  old  I  had  a  fatherland,  in  youth's  delightful 

days, 
And  led  a  life  of  golden  hope  amid  the  myrtle 

sprays ; 
My  roundelay  the  livelong  day  I  chanted  to  my 

mate, 
And  deemed  a  love  so  strong  as  ours  might 

well  o'ermaster  fate. 
When  suddenly  down  swooned  a  hawk,  and 

dead  before  my  eyes, 
The  light  of  all  my  life  struck  dead  in  those 

fell  talons  lies. 
Since  then,  bereft  of  hope  and  home,  sad, 

partnerless,  undone, 
A  lonely  exile  have  I  strayed  beneath  an  alien 

sun; 


With  drooping  wings  and  weary  frame,  hither 

and  thither  cast 
From  shore  to  shore,  by  random  chance  or  by 

the  driving  blast 
Until,  my  toilsome  wand'rings  o'er,  I   reach 

the  silent  gate, 
Whereunto  all  created  things  must  come,  or 

soon  or  late, — 
The  cruel  hawk,  the  little  bird,  his  unoffending 

prey; 
For  ev'n  this  wondrous  universe  must  thither 

pass  away." 
Spectator. 


C.  L.  Graves. 


lent, 
by  the  rev.  h.  r.  haweis,  m.a. 

Heart  that  knowest  thine  own  pain, 
Sleep,  sleep,  but  sorrow  waketh ; 

Weary  heart  and  weary  brain, 
Peace  thy  pillow  still  forsaketh, 

Hidden  doubts  and  hidden  fears, 
Bitter  tears,  bitter  tears. 

I  would  lay  my  burden  down, 
Sleep,  sleep,  but  sorrow  waketh, 

Leave  the  cross  and  find  the  crown, 
Where  the  heart  no  longer  acheth, 

Where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
Ever  blest,  ever  blest. 

But  if  I  am  still  to  strive, 
Sleep,  sleep,  but  sorrow  waketh, 

Strengthen,  Saviour,  and  forgive 
One  whom  sin  and  frailty  maketh 

All  unworthy  of  thy  love, 
Far  above,  far  above. 

Make  me  thine  whilst  here  below, 
Sleep,  sleep,  but  sorrow  waketh ; 

Guide  my  feet  where  they  should  go 
Through  the  night  till  morning  breaketh, 

Till  I  make  thy  life  my  own, 
Cross  and  crown,  cross  and  crown. 

Good  Words. 


THE  SPINET. 


My  heart's  an  old  spinet,  with  strings 
To  laughter  chiefly  tuned,  but  some 
That  Fate  has  practised  hard  on,  dumb, 

They  answer  not  whoever  sings. 

The  ghosts  of  half-forgotten  things 
Will  touch  the  keys  with  fingers  numb ; 
The  little  mocking  spirits  come 

And  thrill  it  with  their  fairy  wings. 

A  jingling  harmony  it  makes 
My  heart,  my  lyre,  my  old  spinet, 

And  now  a  memory  it  wakes, 
And  now  the  music  means  M  forget ; " 

And  little  heed  the  player  takes 
Howe'er  the  thoughtful  critic  fret 

A.  JLang. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  HERO  OF  LEPANTO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  leaning 
of  ibe  literary  world  towards  biographies 
during  the  present  century,  our  English 
writers  had  let  1900  come  wellnigh  upon 
them  without  their  presenting  us  with  a 
life  of  the  hero  of  Lepanto.  Now  that  the 
void  has  been  ably  filled,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive after  the  event  what  a  fruitful  field 
it  was  which  was  left  for  so  long  un- 
worked.  For  it  is  not  only  as  a  conquer- 
or and  a  prominent  historical  figure  that 
Don  John  of  Austria  interests  us.  His 
career  was  run  when  the  ten  centuries  of 
darkness  had  just  closed ;  and  the  actions 
and  circumstances  of  it  —  apart  from 
wars,  politics,  and  religions  —  are -admira- 
bly illustrative  of  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  that  attractive  period.  The 
curtain  was  already  falling  on  the  eld  of 
fable,  tradition,  and  twilight  chronicle 
when  he  came  upon  the  scene;  and  at- 
tending his  few  but  eventful  days  appeared 
the  dayspring  of  history,  the  dawn  of  the 
arts,  the  renaissance  of  poetry  with  its 
civilizing  influence.  At  the  same  time 
there  lay  upon  Europe  enough  of  Middle 
Age  shadow  to  prolong  the  waning  empire 
of  those  cherished  unrealities  which  are 
the  province  of  romance,  and  which  lend 
such  delicious  enchantment  to  days  of  old. 
A  figure  better  worth  exhibiting  faithfully 
and  particularly  is  not  to  be  lighted  on  at 
every  epoch. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  the  writing  of  the  life  of  this 
illustrious  personage  by  a  British  author 
was  postponed ;  and  one  of  these  proba- 
bly was,  that  the  great  historical  events 
of  which  he  was  a  great  part  have  been 
amply  recounted  to  us.  But  who,  after 
feeding  full  of  the  stories  of  heroic 
achievements  and  of  events  big  with  the 
future  of  nations  and  races,  can  rise  from 
his  study  without  a  yearning  to  know  the 
personal  story  of  one  whose  appearances 
in  the  great  tableaux  of  the  past  have 
created  such  thrilling  emotion  ?  One  of 
our  foremost  poets  names  in  the  same 
line, 

Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ! 

If  these  sea-fights  deserve  to  be  ranked 
together,  one  of  them  certainly  may  com- 
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plain  of  some  discourtesy  on  the  part  of 
posterity.  We  have  abuodant  knowledge 
of  them  who  led  at  Actium.  Of  the  hero 
of  Trafalgar  English  pens  have  not  failed 
to  register  the  minutest  particulars,  which 
English  minds  still  receive  with  almost 
the  devotion  due  to  sacred  writings;  but 
somehow  English  curiosity  concerning  the 
life  of  him  who  led  the  Christian  fleets  at 
Lepanto  and  broke  the  power  of  the 
dreaded  Turk  has,  until  lately,  been  pa- 
tient. Looking  into  Maunder's  "  Univer- 
sal Biography,"  we  find  under  the  word 
Austrea  the  following  notice:  '*  D.  Juan, 
a  Spanish  admiral,  born  in  1545;  remem- 
bered as  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto."  A  scant  account  this  of  a  man 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  most 
important  European  affairs  of  his  genera- 
tion ;  whose  praise  was  hymned  by  poets 
and  told  out  by  orators  and  authors  far  and 
near;  who  was  without  co-rival 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers  ; 

to  whom  the  vicar  of  Christ  thought  it 
proper  to  apply  the  words,  ••  There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
John." 

We  may  say  then,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  Sir  William  Stirling-Max- 
well desired  a  good  work  when  he  set 
himself  " to  write  unto  us  in  order"  the 
chief  events  of  the  life  of  the  distinguished 
commander,  Don  John  of  Austria.4  With 
what  degree  of  success  he  achieved  his 
purpose  these  pages  are  intended  to  dis- 
cover in  some  sort.  Our  readers  will  find, 
as  we  think,  that  the  author  defined  cor- 
rectly the  scope  of  his  task,  that  he  has 
made  the  career  of  his  subject  the  trunk 
line  of  his  story;  but  that  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  diverge  from  it  judiciously  at 
intervals,  that  he  may  place  beside  us,  as 
we  go  along,  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  and 
lucid  descriptions  of  means  and  appli- 
ances which  have  long  been  obsolete. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  product  of 
much  learning  and  research,  of  which  we 
are  little  able  and  little  disposed  to  consti- 

•  Don  John  of  Austria ;  or  Passages  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-1578.  By  the  late 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.  London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co. 
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tute  ourselves  the  judges.  We  choose 
rather  to  sit  at  Sir  William  Stirling-Max- 
well's feet,  to  take  what  account  we  can 
of  his  labors,  and  to  indicate  the  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  character  of  his 
scholarly  narration.  Our  intention  is  to 
point  where  we  can  to  matter  which  has 
hitherto  been  untold,  or  very  sparingly 
told,  in  our  tongue.  Of  course,  such  great 
themes  as  the  Morisco  rebellion,  the  Holy 
League  against  the  Turks,  and  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  which 
are  fully  and  graphically  related  here, 
cannot  but  claim  attention  in  their  places. 
Nevertheless,  in  following  the  account  of 
these  we  shall  by  no  means  shut  from 
view  the  "  passages,"  as  our  author  calls 
them,  which  take  us  back  to  the  life  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  life  of  Don  John  was  a  romance 
from  beginning  to  end.  Many  a  hero  of 
fiction  has  been  wrought  out  of  far  less 
romantic  material  than  that  which  made 
up  his  very  impressive  true  biography. 
Our  readers  will  probably  think  with  us 
that  there  could  not  be  a  Don  John  in 
these  matter-of-fact  days  in  which  we  live. 
In  his  birth  and  his  death,  in  his  deeds, 
his  adventures,  and  his  aspirations,  we 
are  reminded  of  ballads  and  traditions 
rather  than  of  the  workaday  world;  and 
yet  he  was  a  real  living  man,  a  mainspring 
of  his  generation,  as  our  accomplished 
author  has  cunningly  taught  us. 

About  his  birth  and  his  early  youth  a 
rigid  mystery  was  cast  and  maintained. 
He  was  nourished,  habited,  taught,  and 
shown  to  the  rural  folk  among  whom  he 
lived,  as  the  son  of  a  musician  who  had 
retired  from  court  to  pass  his  days  in  a  vil- 
lage a  little  to  the  south  of  Madrid.  His 
Christian  name  was  then  said  to  be  Jerome. 
His  condition  at  this  period  was  that  of  a 
disguised  prince  of  fairy  lore.  He  knew 
not,  his  foster-parents  knew  not,  there 
were  not  half  a-dozen  persons  in  Europe 
who  knew,  that  he  might  claim  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth  for  his  sire.  Bar- 
bara Blomberg,  a  woman  of  a  noble  house 
at  Ratisbon,  has  been  generally  believed 
to  have  been  his  mother,  though  there 
were  rumors  that  he  had  been  born  of  a 
princess  whose  name  has  not  been  given. 
The  mother,  whoever  she  may  have  been, 


was  but  little  connected  with  his  career. 
At  seven  years  old,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
year  1554  (he  having  been  born  in  1547X 
the  little  Jerome  was  removed  from  the 
care  of  his  foster-mother,  the  musician's 
widow,  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  illus- 
trious and  gentle  lady,  Dofia  Magdalena 
de  Ulloa,  whom  he  called  his  aunt,  and 
who  was  in  after  years  regarded  by  him 
with  the  respect  and  affection  due  to  a 
parent.  Dofia  Magdalena  was  the  wife  of 
the  emperor's  vice-chamberlain,  Colonel 
Luis  Quixada,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
few  persons  intrusted  with  the  secret  of 
Don  John's  parentage.  This  gracious 
lady  resided  chiefly  at  Villagarcia,  not  far 
from  Valladolid,  where  she  was  frequently 
left  alone  with  her  young  charge,  Quixa- 
da's  duties  requiring  his  presence  in  the 
Netherlands  with  his  sovereign.  She 
knew  that  the  boy  was  the  son  of  a  person 
of  distinction;  and  she  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  bis  father  was  of  very  high 
rank  indeed.  For,  a  fire  having  occurred 
in  the  house  at  Villagarcia  at  a  time  when 
the  vice-chamberlain  was  with  his  house- 
hold, the  gallant  colonel  rushed  to  save 
his  young  charge,  whom  he  saw  in  safety 
berore  he  rescued  his  wife.  Dofia  Mag- 
dalena knew  well  that  only  a  sense  of  duty 
would  have  induced  her  husband  to  attend 
to  any  one  before  her  at  a  time  of  danger : 
duty  could  be  owing  by  Quixada  only  to 
an  exalted  personage ;  Jerome,  therefore, 
or  John,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  be  called, 
must  be  of  illustrious  birth. 

Not  only  was  the  boy  placed  in  new 
hands,  but  from  the  time  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Villagarcia  he  was  clothed 
like  a  youth  of  rank,  and  treated  with 
much  more  respect  than  when  he  roamed 
the  fields  and  attended  a  village  school 
with  peasant  lads  as  the  musician's  son. 
Dofia  Magdalena,  childless  herself,  found 
a  solace  and  an  occupation  in  rearing  and 
educating  her  foster-son,  whom  she  her- 
self instructed  in  his  religious  duties, 
making  him  the  channel  of  her  large  char- 
itable bounties.  She  took  care  also  that 
he  should  be  taught  by  competent  persons 
such  branches  of  knowledge  and  such  ac- 
complishments as  were  thought  necessary 
for  his  condition. 

In  1558  Dofia  Magdalena  and  Don  John 
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accompanied  Quixada  to  Yuste,  where  the 
worn-out  emperor  had  settled  himself  in 
retirement,  and  where  he  still  required 
the  services  of  his  faithful  vice-chamber- 
lain. Here  Charles  saw,  and  expressed 
himself  as  much  pleased  with,  his  as  yet 
unacknowledged  son,  and  especially 
praised  the  pains  which  had  been  taken 
to  make  him  religious.  The  family  of 
Quixada  had  been  but  a  short  time  settled 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  convent  when 
the  duties  which  had  brought  them  there 
were  terminated  by  the  emperor's  some 
what  sudden  death.  Don  John  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  group  of 
attendants,  nobles,  and  ecclesiastics  who 
stood  round  the  bed  of  the  dying  em- 
peror; and  he  attended  the  monarch's 
real  funeral,  but  not  the  rehearsal  of  it  of 
which  the  living  Charles  was  a  spectator. 

The  emperor  left  behind  him  a  paper  in 
which  he  distinctly  acknowledges  Don 
John  (there  called  Jerome)  as  his  son.  In 
it  he  further  states  his  wish  that  the  lad 
should  become  a  friar.  But  he  does  not 
desire  that  there  should  be  any  forcing  of 
inclination;  and,  in  case  of  Don  John 
declining  the  cowl,  he  provides  for  him 
"each  year,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  from  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  lands  and  vassals, 
with  that  rent  attached,  being  assigned  to 
him." 

After  the  emperor's  death  Don  John 
returned  with  Quixada  and  his  wife  to 
Villagarcia.  Much  has  not  been  said  of 
this  short  residence  near  Yuste.  There 
is,  however,  mention  made  of  a  failing 
which  adds  another  proof  to  the  many 
otherwise  forthcoming,  that  royal  blood  by 
no  means  exempts  its  possessor  from  very 
vulgar  propensities.  He  stole  apples 
while  there,  and  was  often  pelted  by  the 
peasants  when  seen  in  the  trees. 

Jt  seems  that  rumors,  more  or  less  cor- 
rect, of  the  emperor  having  left  and  ac- 
knowledged a  natural  son,  began  now  to 
circulate;  and  Quixada  with  difficulty 
parried  inquiries  made  to  him  by  persons 
of  note.  The  princess  regent  of  Spain, 
the  Infanta  Dofia  Juana,  having  heard  and 
believed  those  rumors,  used  the  occasion 
of  a  great  public  spectacle  at  Valladolid  in 
1559  to  observe  the  boy,  to  caress  him, 


and  to  offer  him  a  place  in  the  royal  trib- 
une, which,  however,  he  declined,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  at  the  side  of  his  good 
aunt.  This  spectacle  was  no  other  than 
an  auto  dafiy  which  Dofia  Magdalena,  full 
of  zeal  for  Holy  Church,  had  taken  her 
young  charge  to  witness.  They  who 
would  see  a  graphic  account  of  this  dread- 
ful ceremony  must  refer  to  Sir  W.  Stirling- 
Maxwell's  pages.  We  will,  however,  try 
to  abridge  his  narrative  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  not  blessed  with  leisure. 

The  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition had  been  generally  peasants 
accused  of  witchcraft,  Moors,  or  Jews ;  but 
on  this  occasion  (here  was  a  more  remark- 
able train  of  prisoners.  Nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen, ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  elo- 
quent divines,  were  among  the  convicted. 
The  regent  took  her  place  under  a  canopy 
of  state ;  the  multitude  gathered  round  a 
platform  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  on 
which  the  inquisitor-general  and  his  train 
were  stationed.  The  long  line  of  pris- 
oners consisted  of  "the  black-gowned 
penitents  who  were  to  be  reprimanded  and 
set  free;  those  in  robes  painted  with 
downward-pointing  flames,  who  were  to 
suffer  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  those 
whose  garbs,  hideous  with  fire  and  fiends, 
denoted  that  their  bodies  were  to  be 
burned  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls." 
A  sermon  was  preached,  then  an  oath  of 
faith  was  administered  by  an  archbishop 
to  the  regent  and  to  her  nephew,  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  A  secretary  made  known 
to  the  multitude  the  terms  of  this  oath  ; 
the  archbishop  blessed  their  Highnesses  ; 
and  then  a  crier  shouted  forth  the  names, 
crimes,  and  sentences  of  the  accused,  fif- 
teen of  whom  were  to  die.  They  were 
executed  at  once.  '*  The  Princess  Regent 
of  Spain,  and  the  noble  knights  and  dames 
of  Castille,  looked  on  as  the  flames  crept 
and  leaped  round  the  tortured  limbs  of 
men  who  had  been  their  familiar  friends 
and  spiritual  advisers,  of  fair  and  delicate 
women  dragged  from  splendid  homes  or 
from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister." 

Soon  after  this,  Philip  the  Second,  who 
had  been  absent  in  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  relieved  the  infanta 
of  the  regency.  This  done,  he  did  not 
wait  long  before  he,  to  whom  the  emper- 
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or's  instructions  had  been  addressed, 
openly  proclaimed  his  relationship  to  Don 
John,  who,  at  this  time,  dropped  altogether 
the  name  of  Jerome.  The  recognition  was 
a  somewhat  theatrical  affair,  and  the  ro- 
mantic air  gathers  thick  about  it.  The 
king,  who  was  really  no  sportsman,  or- 
dered a  hunt  on  a  hill  not  far  from  Villagar- 
cia,  and  summoned  Quixada  to  meet  him  in 
the  field,  of  course  instructing  him  as  to  the 
part  which  he  was  to  play.  Quixada,  be- 
fore setting  off,  unbosomed  himself  to  his 
wife,  and  made  her  a  sharer  of  the  great 
secret  which  he  had  carried  for  so  many 
years.  Then  he  and  Don  John,  followed 
by  vassals  and  servants,  rode  off.  Pres- 
ently they  were  aware  of  the  royal  ap- 
proach. A  groom  met  them  leading  a 
very  handsome  horse,  which,  at  Quixada's 
desire,  Don  John  mounted,  after  having 
with  some  reluctance  suffered  his  guar- 
dian  to  kiss  his  hand. 

Then  came  the  important  meeting. 
Philip  rode  up.  Don  John  and  his  tutor 
dismounted  and  knelt.  As  the  lad  bent 
over  the  king's  hand,  the  latter  asked  if 
the  youngster  knew  who  he  was,  and  then 
said,  "  Charles  the  Fifth,  my  lord  and 
father,  was  also  your  father."  Don  John 
was  then  formally  acknowledged  as  his 
Majesty's  half-brother.  The  hunters  and 
peasants  shouted ;  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  train  saluted  and  congratu- 
lated the  newly  found  scion  of  royalty. 
The  cortigey  without  pursuing  the  sport, 
turned  and  rode  back  to  the  city,  Don 
John  by  the  side  of  the  king,  and  the  mul- 
titude rending  the  air  with  acclamations. 
Thus  ended  the  chrysalis  stage.  Don 
John  himself,  and  all  the  world,  knew 
who  he  was  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old  or  thereabouts.  But  it  was  only  the 
first  fytte  of  his  romance  that  was  over. 

A  splendid  establishment  was  now  as- 
signed to  "the  most  illustrious  Don  John 
of  Austria,"  who,  except  in  some  few 
points  of  title  and  of  precedence,  received 
the  honors  of  an  infant  of  Spain.  His 
friend  Quixada  was  at  the  head  of  his 
household.  His  education  was  conducted 
with  that  of  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Parma,  grandson  of  the  emperor.  In  due 
time  the  three  youths  went  together  to 
the  University  of  Alcala,  where  the  un- 
happy Don  Carlos  met  with  a  serious  ac- 
cident, after  which  he  showed  himself  to 
be  the  mauvais  sujet  which  he  continued 
to  be  to  the  end  of  his  brief  career.  We 
cannot  here,  however,  turn  aside  to  glance 
at  his  oft-repeated  story. 

Don  John  betook  himself  very  kindly  to 


martial  exercises  and  manly  sports,  while 
his  royal  brother,  mindful  of  the  emperor's 
directions,  was  taking  order  for  securing 
him  a  good  position  in  the  hierarchy.  So 
much  in  earnest  was  Philip  on  this  mat- 
ter, that,  but  for  a  disagreement  between 
him  and  the  pope  relative  to  the  prece- 
dence of  the  cardinal  elect,  it  had  been  all 
over  with  arma  virumque.  The  dispute, 
however,  protracted  matters,  and  gave 
time  to  the  young  hero  to  find  out  the  bent 
of  his  inclinations,  and  to  resolve  that  the 
active  world,  and  not  the  cloister,  should 
be  the  theatre  of  his  exploits.  While  his 
career  was  still  undecided  on  at  court,  the 
Turks  attacked  Malta,  and  a  fleet  of  Spain 
was  ordered  to  sail  to  the  assistance  of 
the  island.  Don  John  thought  he  would 
settle  the  question  of  his  profession ;  he 
accordingly  ran  away  from  court  and 
made  for  the  coast.  But  he  was  taken  ill 
on  the  road,  the  fleet  sailed  without  him, 
and  emissaries  from  the  court  overtook 
him.  He  was  obliged  to  return  and  beg 
pardon.  Philip  forgave  him  graciously, 
and  the  beautiful  queen,  Isabella  of  Va- 
lois,  "chaffed"  him  and  made  him  look 
silly.  It  was, however,  seen  that  the  proj- 
ect of  making  him  an  ecclesiastic  must 
be  given  up.  His  tutelary  fairy  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  him,  and  inclined 
the  king's  heart  to  waive  graciously  the 
idea  of  the  tonsure. 

We  extract  now  a  curious  occurrence 
of  this  period  of  his  life :  — 

On  the  15th  November  he  revisited,  as  a 
prince,  the  village  of  Getafe,  where  he  had 
formerly  been  at  school  as  a  nameless  peasant 
boy.  It  was  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  there 
of  the  holy  corpse  of  St.  Eugenius,  which  was 
being  transported  from  its  long  repose  at  St. 
Denis,  to  the  cathedral  where  the  saint  had 
once  reigned  as  primate,  at  Toledo.  Philip 
II.  had  purchased  the  precious  bones  from 
Charles  IX.  at  the  moderate  price  of  the  skull 
of  St.  Quintin,  of  which  he  had  despoiled  the 
town  so  called,  after  his  victory  in  1557.  An 
infinity  of  documents  and  seals  recorded  and 
ratified  the  bargain;  and  a  deputation  of 
French  nobles  and  prelates  placed  the  remains 
of  the  Toledan  saint  in  the  hands  of  a  similar 
embassy  from  Spain  at  Bordeaux.  Tbey  were 
thence  conveyed  with  almost  royal  pomp  to 
Toledo,  receiving  at  each  halting-place  the 
adoration  of  the  faithful.  Getafe  being  only 
two  leagues  from  Madrid,  it  was  there  that 
Queen  Isabella  and  the  devout  Infanta  Juan  a, 
attended  by  Don  John,  went  to  pay  their 
homage.  Three  days  afterwards  the  venerable 
skeleton  made  its  entry  into  the  old  archiepis- 
copal  city,  the  King  and  Don  Carlos  kneeling 
in  the  wayside  dust,  to  do  it  honor. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Don  John, 
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erewhile  the  nameless  peasant  boy  Jerome, 
was  appointed  general  of  the  sea,  an  ap- 
pointment equivalent  to  that  of  lord  high 
admiral.  He  embarked  and  hoisted  his 
flag  with  due  ceremony,  and  made  several 
small  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  minor  operations  of  war  were  under- 
taken. His  expeditions  were  not  histori- 
cally important,  neither  did  they  bring 
much  glory  to  himself.  It  was,  however, 
remarked  that  he  got  through  this  his 
novitiate  in  command  with  a  degree  of 
credit  which  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
dicted for  one  so  young.  His  temper  and 
bearing  were  most  favorably  remarked 
upon;  and  he,  no  doubt,  used  this  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  command  on  that  element  where- 
on  he  was  destined  to  win  an  imperisha- 
ble fame.  While  he  was  in  active  com- 
mand, his  nephew  and  old  associate  Don 
Carlos  came  to  his  sad  and  somewhat 
mysterious  end. 

Having  brought  his  cruise  to  a  close, 
the  lord  admiral  repaired  to  court,  and 
was  well  received.  Only  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  there,  all  were  plunged 
into  grief  by  the  death  of  the  beautiful 
young  queen.  The  king,  in  his  bereave- 
ment, treated  his  half-brother  with  the 
utmost  affection  and  confidence.  But,  at 
tbe  funeral  ceremonies,  Don  John  was 
offended  at  some  slight  which  he  imag- 
ined to  be  put  upon  him  with  regard  to 
precedence  —  a  most  weighty  matter  at 
that  court  in  those  days ;  and  he  withdrew 
in  dudgeon  to  the  country,  passing  his 
time  at  religious  houses  or  with  his  "  aunt " 
Dofia  Magdalena.  It  was  not  likely  that 
one  of  so  ardent  a  nature  as  his  would 
bear  to  be  long  in  shadow,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him,  after  two  months  or  so 
•f  retirement,  availing  himself  of  the  Mo- 
naco rebellion,  which  had  now  broken 
out,  to  solicit  employment.  It  appears 
that  there  was  then  no  inconsistency  in 
employing  the  general  of  the  sea  in  com- 
mand of  land  forces. 

After  the  rule  of  the  Moors  had  been 
utterly  suppressed  in  the  peninsula,  this 
people,  remaining  in  the  southern  prov- 
ince under  Spanish  government,  were 
known  as  Moriscoes.  They  had  treaty 
rights,  of  which  the  dearest  to  them  was 
tbe  right  of  remaining  Mohammedans, 
and  of  practising  the  rites  of  their  religion. 
It  was  hoped,  perhaps,  by  the  Spanish 
priesthood  and  people,  that  infidels  who 
had  consented  to  live  under  the  same  laws 
as  the  Christian  population  would,  little 
by  little,  lose  their  distinctive  character, 
and  conform  to  tbe  habits,  and  be  won 


over  to  the  religion,  of  their  conquerors. 
This  hope,  which  in  so  many  similar  in- 
stances has  been  disappointed,  was  not 
destined  to  fruition  in  Spain.  The  Arabs, 
though  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  in 
their  dress,  language,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion, remained  Arabs  still. 

The  Inquisition  was  established  about 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  and 
its  eyes,  as  one  can  well  understand,  were 
turned  with  extreme  jealousy  on  a  race 
who,  privileged  to  live  under  Christian 
ascendancy,  were  insensible  to  the  truths 
and  beauties  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  the  Mo- 
risco  rebellion,  and  finally  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  great  body  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  Churchmen,  finding  that  Arab 
converts  were  excessively  tardy  in  com- 
ing in,  were  urgent  that  pressure  should 
be  used  to  bring  these  heathens  into  the 
Christian  fold.  Such  pressure  was  a  gross 
and  cruel  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty : 
nevertheless,  the  importunity  of  the  clergy 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  government  to 
exert  it,  gently  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  insolently  as  the  Moriscoes  contin- 
ued firm  in  their  faith,  until  the  oppres- 
sion was  more  than  the  goaded  people 
could  bear,  and  they  broke  into  revolts  of 
which  racial  and  religious  hatreds  were 
the  causes  and  the  fuel. 

At  first  the  government  found  itself 
able  to  cope  with  the  complaints  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Moors.  From  the  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  last  days 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  there  had  been 
in  the  dealings  with  the  Moriscoes  some 
regard  for  safe  policy,  notwithstanding 
the  concessions  that  were  made  to  intol- 
erance and  the  injustice  with  which  trea- 
ties were  overridden.  But  under  Philip 
II.  bigotry  was  allowed  to  take  its  unbri- 
dled will,  prudential  considerations  were 
cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  Arabs  were 
exasperated  into  a  rebellion  which  it  taxed 
the  power  of  Spain  to  overcome,  which 
desolated  some  of  her  fairest  provinces, 
and  which  deprived  her  of  an  ingenious 
and  industrious  body  of  subjects,  who,  in 
every  art  except  that  of  war,  far  excelled 
her  Christian  population.  The  treach- 
eries and  intrigues  of  this  war,  in  which 
either  side  was  impelled  by  the  fiercest 
passions,  almost  exceed  belief;  and  the 
cruelties  of  which  both  Christians  and  in- 
fidels were  guilty,  raise  the  greatest  hor- 
ror and  loathing  in  the  reader's  mind. 
Burnings,  massacres,  torturing*,  were  of 
constant  occurrence;  capitulations  were 
violated  and  prisoners  destroyed  by  whole- 
sale butchery;  women  and  children  were 
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sold  into  slaverv;  and  pillage  was  every- 
where permitted.  It  is  true  that  deeds  of 
great  valor  were  frequently  performed; 
but  as  for  generosity,  pity,  or  common 
humanity,  these  sentiments  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  banished  from  the  region 
in  which  the  Morisco  revolt  was  acted. 

The  king's  government  was  slow  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  it  had  provoke^ ;  consequently, 
its  attempts  at  suppression,  though  suc- 
cessful in  places,  proved  often  abortive. 
The  rebels,  though  they  suffered  severely 
in  many  encounters,  had  enough  of  good 
fortune  not  only  to  keep  their  resistance 
alive,  but  to  make  it  spread.  When  it 
had  been  maintained  with  vigor  for  three 
months  —  that  is  to  say,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1569  till  April  of 
that  year  —  Don  John  of  Austria  arrived 
at  Granada  to  take  command  of  the  royal 
troops  and  the  disturbed  districts,  it  hav- 
ing been  perceived  at  last  that  the  king 
had  a  formidable  undertaking  on  his 
hands.  Procrastination  was  one  of  the 
defects  of  Philip's  character,  and  he  had 
procrastinated  here  to  his  own  serious 
detriment.  Unnecessary  caution,  and  the 
fettering  of  enterprise  by  dividing  respon- 
sibility, and  by  requiring  a  reference  to 
himself  on  every  important  occasion  be- 
fore action  could  be  taken,  were  other  of 
his  methods  which  did  not  assist  despatch 
or  make  for  success. 

Don  John  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, who  were  to  discuss  and  to  decide  on 
all  measures  of  importance ;  but  even  the 
decision  of  the  council  was  not  to  be  acted 
upon  until  it  should  have  been  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Madrid.  When 
it  is  considered  how  effective  sudden  reso- 
lutions and  movements  may  be  in  putting 
down  an  outbreak,  one  perceives  that  Don 
John's  task  was  set  for  him  in  no  encour- 
aging way.  The  king,  however,  was  kind 
and  helpful  according  to  his  lights.  He 
sent  Don  John  with  all  honor  to  bis  com- 
mand, he  gave  him  his  instructions  in 
affectionate  terms,  and  he  appointed  to  a 
seat  at  the  local  council  Luis  Quixada.  the 
general's  erewhile  guardian  and  constant 
friend.  It  was  ordered  that  Don  John 
should  be  treated  with  all  the  honor  ever 
accorded  to  a  person  not  royal.  His  fairy 
was  thrusting  greatness  upon  him  without 
let  or  hindrance,  that  he  might  shortly 
achieve  more  glorious  greatness  for  him- 
self. 

So  cumbrous  a  system  of  command  was 
not  likely  to  result  in  brisk  achievements. 
Don  John  was,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  his  residence  at  Granada,  able 


to  do  but  little  in  the  field.  He,  however, 
held  receptions  and  reviews,  and  received 
deputations,  winning  everywhere  golden 
opinions  by  the  dignity  ana  suavity  of  his 
manners  and  by  his  noble  appearance. 
The  first  important  act  of  his  command 
appears  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moorish  inhabitants  from  the  Albaycin 
quarter  of  Granada.  These  wretched  peo- 
ple were  got  rid  of  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  the  centre  from  which,  se- 
cretly, all  the  expeditions  which  took  place 
in  the  theatre  of  war  were  plotted.  They 
were  assembled  in  the  churches,  and  from 
thence  marched,  under  military  escort, 
into  other  parts  of  Spain.  In  a  tumult 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  their  exo- 
dus, Don  John  showed  great  presence  of 
mind. 

Nine  months  passed  away,  not  in  in- 
action, but  in  warfare  which  was  marked 
by  no  decisive  result,  though  it  was  marked 
by  enough  of  ferocity.  The  royal  armies 
were  at  length  largely  reinforced,  and  Don 
John  who  had  hitherto  directed  operations 
from  Granada,  now  took  the  field  in  per- 
son. In  his  first  expedition  he  was  acci- 
dentally baffled,  not  by  Hie  enemy,  but  by 
a  force  led  by  another  general,  which  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  fortress  of  Guejar 
before  he  came  up.  He  bore  his  mortifi- 
cation well,  and  behaved  with  much  dis- 
cretion on  the  occasion.  His  next  attempt 
was  attended  with  a  success  which  was  all 
his  own,  and  to  which  his  personal  gal- 
lantry and  his  skill  as  a  leader  contributed 
in  no  small  degree.  He  attacked  and  took 
the  town  of  Galera,  which  was  fortified 
more  by  nature  than  by  art,  it  being 
perched  upon  an  eminence,  the  sides  of 
which  were  everywhere  precipitous.  We 
find  the  assailants  using  artillery  in  the 
attack,  exploding  mines  with  great  effect, 
and  making  military  bridges.  It  is  re- 
corded of  the  leader  that,  seeing  his  men 
to  be  a  good  deal  harassed  by  the  fatigue 
of  cutting  and  bringing  up  the  brushwood 
which  was  acquired  for  the  approaches,  he 
set  to  work  himself,  and  brought  up  his 
burdens  lrke  a  common  soldier. 

With  all  his  care,  he  did  not  take  Galera 
at  the  first  assault;  and  one  reads  with 
regret  how,  after  failure,  he  announced 
that  he  would  raze  the  place  to  the  ground, 
sow  the  site  with  salt,  and  put  every 
inhabitant  to  the  sword.  A  ferocious 
announcement  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  resolution 
of  soldiers  of  those  days.  After  much 
laborious  engineering  and  severe  fighting, 
the  king's  troops  at  last  got  the  place.  It 
is  asserted   by  one    historian   that  Don 
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John  kept  his  word  to  the  letter,  and  com- 
manded and  superintended  a  most  in- 
human butchery.  But  there  are  other 
accounts  which  represent  him  as  doing  all 
he  could  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  these  last  testimonies  are  far 
more  in  consonance  with  his  general  sen- 
timents and  conduct. 

He  now  attacked  the  fortress  of  Seron. 
Thctroops  behaved  badly,  and  the  attack, 
for  this  time,  failed.  But  Don  John  sus- 
tained a  misfortune  here  greater  than  that 
of  being  foiled  by  infidel  hands  before  a 
battered  wall.  A  bullet,  and  an  unskilful 
surgeon,  deprived  him  of  the  stout  soldier 
and  courtier  who  had  shown  to  him  ail 
that  he  ever  knew  of  a  father's  care. 
Brave,  faithful,  sagacious  Luis  Quixada 
received  his  death-wound  in  front  of  Seron. 
The  veteran  was  carried  to  Caniles,  where 
he  lingered  under  the  torture  of  clumsy 
surgery  for  many  days,  during  which 
Dofta  Magdalena  was  summoned  to  and 
arrived  at  his  bedside,  where  she  marked 
his  last  sigh  and  closed  his  eyes.  The 
funeral  was  attended  with  great  military 
pomp,  and  the  commander-in-chief  fol- 
lowed the  body  as  chief  mourner.  Dofia 
Magdalena  left  the  camp  afterwards,  es- 
corted by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
attended  for  a  long  way  by  Don  John,  who 
rode  beside  her  litter.  It  is  most  refresh- 
ing, among  the  instances  of  savagery  and 
hardness  of  heart  with  which  those  days 
abounded,  to  read  of  the  lamentation  ex- 
pressed by  everyone,  from  the  king  down- 
wards, at  the  loss  of  Quixada,  and  of  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  his  fidelity 
and  other  good  qualities. 

At  this  time  King  Philip  thought  it 
right  to  take  bis  brother,  Don  John,  to 
task  for  so  freely  confronting  danger  in 
bis  own  person.  The  answer  to  this  re- 
proach was  quite  worthy  of  a  good  com- 
mander and  soldier,  and  showed  that  the 
general,  young  as  he  was,  had  a  sound 
knowledge  of  his  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties; that  he  did  not  enter  upon  rash  ex- 
ploits to  display  his  valor,  but  that  where, 
for  example  or  for  guidance,  the  presence 
of  the  general  was  required,  he  could  not 
for  any  consideration  remain  in  the  back 
ground. 

The  army  was  reinforced,  and  took 
Seron,  Don  John  ordering  the  attack  with 
much  judgment.  After  that  he  took  Tijola 
and  then  Purchena.  His  lieutenents  were 
at  work  as  well  as  himself;  there  were 
very  many  affairs  besides  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  here ;  and  the  royal 
armies,  at  length  raised  to  becoming 
strength,  acquired  an  ascendancy  which 


was  most  discouraging  to  the  rebel  cause. 
The  king's  officers  perceived  this,  and 
they  issued  proclamations  setting  forth 
the  terms  on  which  traitors  might  yet 
escape  the  extreme  penalties,  but  de- 
nouncing, without  hope  of  mercy,  the  se- 
verest chastisements  known  to  war  against 
such  as  should  continue  disobedient  after 
knowledge  of  this  offer  of  remission.  The 
issuing  of  these  proclamations  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  Morisco  war.  It  was  not  con- 
cluded at  once,  nor  without  some  farther 
contention  ;  for  the  Morisco  chief,  or  king 
as  he  claimed  to  be,  after  making  consid- 
erable advances  towards  accommodation, 
thought  he  saw  another  chance  of  win- 
ning, and  once  more  drew  the  remnant  of 
his  unhappy  nation  into  open  hostilities. 
Thus  they  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
the  most  dreadful  penalties  with  which  the 
king  had  threatened  them,  and  only  too 
many  of  them  drank  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  his  indignation.  The  royal  troops  had 
now  mustered  in  such  strength  that  it  was 
useless  for  the  reduced  Morisco  bands  to 
contend  with  them  longer.  A  little  far- 
ther struggle,  and  the  rebellion  collapsed. 
The  rebel  king  was  slain  by  treachery  in 
the  mountains ;  but  his  corpse  was 
brought  down  to  Granada,  —  and  it  was 
thought  rather  a  fine  pageant  of  triumph 
to  wedge  the  dead  body  in  a  frame,  set  it 
upright  upon  a  mule,  and  to  parade  it  with 
much  show  and  shouting  through  the 
streets.  After  this  miserable  exhibition, 
the  head  was  severed  from  the  trunk,  and 
fixed  on  a  spike  over  one  of  the  gates  of 
Granada. 

The  rebel  Moriscoes  who  had  been 
taken  in  arms  were  sold  for  slaves  into  all 
cities  and  districts  of  Spain.  Those  who 
had  not  rebelled  were  forcibly  removed 
from  the  theatre  of  rebellion,  and  dis- 
persed through  the  other  provinces.  The 
tale  of  expatriation  is  most  heartrending, 
even  among  stories  of  cruel  and  bloody 
deeds.  It  was  a  "bag  and  baggage"  re- 
moval. He  who  studies  the  account  of  it 
will  appreciate  the  truculency  of  the  pro- 
posal made  regarding  the  Turks  by  an 
English  orator  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  the  most  inhuman 
utterance  which  any  man,  claiming  to  be 
a  statesman,  has  allowed  himself  to  make 
in  modern  days. 

Don  John  "wound  up"  the  affairs  of 
the  war.  He  had  been  about  eighteen 
months  in  command.  He  had  been  ulti- 
mately successful ;  he  had  made  no  great 
mistake ;  his  conduct  and  his  personal 
valor  were  greatly  praised ;  and  he  was 
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said  to  have  acquired  considerable  re- 
nown. Probably,  however,  if  his  renown 
had  never  rested  on  anything  more  solid 
than  this  Morisco  war,  it  would  have  been 
at  the  best  local  and  partial.  His  chief 
glory  from  that  miserable  war  is  that  he 
made  use  of  it  for  perfecting  himself  in 
the  arts  of  command,  that  he  gained  store 
of  experience,  and  that  he  educated  him- 
jself  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fame  which 
Vas  undoubtedly  European,  and  which 
made  him  for  a  span  "the  foremost  man 
of  all  this  world."  The  wave  of  the  wand 
'which  was  to  show  the  fairy  favors  at 
their  meridian  was  now  to  be  given. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Don  John  to  have 
always  work  awaiting  him  at  times  when 
his  hands  became  free.  Before  things 
had  been  re-established  on  a  peace  footing 
in  the  south  of  Spain  after  the  Morisco 
war,  he  had  been  already  nominated  to  the 
splendid  command  in  which  he  did  the 
great  exploit  of  his  life.  Pope  Pius  V. 
had,  after  much  anxiety  and  labor,  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  the  Holy  League 
of  the  Christian  powers  against  the  Turk  ; 
and  it  had  been  decided  (though  not  until 
after  long  and  animated  discussion)  that 
the  half-brother  of  the  king  of  Spain 
should  be  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  fleets  and  forces  of  the  League  — 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  was  to  be  supreme 
both  afloat  and  on  shore. 

The  account  given  by  Sir  W.  Stirling- 
Maxwell  of  the  antecedent  events  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  memorable 
confederacy  is  full  of  interest,  and  will 
repay  careful  study.  Our  space  does  not 
admit  of  any  but  the  briefest  mention  of 
them  here. 

The  Turks  of  those  days  were  the 
terror  of  all  Europe.  Their  fleets  and 
armies  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  power,  though  their  navy  was 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Spain.  They 
were  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Mediterranean  powers,  caus- 
ing some  of  them  to  tremble  for  their  very 
existence,  and  giving  ground  for  serious 
anxiety  to  all.  Malta,  defended  by  her 
valiant  knights,  had  resisted  and  beaten 
off  the  infidel  attack  ;  but  this  success  of 
the  Christians,  glorious  as  it  was  to  those 
who  won  it,  had  not  materially  checked 
the  tide  of  Turkish  advance.  Venice,  as 
a  great  commercial  power,  was  in  contin- 
ual danger  from  the  Turkish  arms,  and, 
even  now,  her  possession,  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus, had  partly  succumbed  to  them. 
Philip  1 1.,  as  ruler  of  a  large  Italian  terri- 
tory, and  as  the  most  potent  prince  of 
Christendom,  was  in  the  first  degree  in- 


terested in  keeping  down  the  pretensions 
of  the  Turk.  Pope  Pius  V.  made  war  on 
the  infidel  in  the  spirit  of  a  crusader. 
Though  an  old  man,  he  was  chivalrous, 
firm  of  purpose,  eloquent,  and  indefatiga- 
ble. The  suppression  of  the  heathen  was 
the  great  desire  of  his  heart,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies. 
The  pope  was  the  soul  of  the  League. 
Philip  listened  not  only  to  the  call  of  his 
temporal  interests  in  taking  the  foremost 
place  in  the  holy  alliance,  but  also  to  the 
call  of  the  pontiff,  who  exhorted  him  to 
draw  his  sword  as  the  champion  of  the 
Church.  Venice  was  already  at  war  with 
the  sultan.  These  three  were  the  chief 
powers  of  the  League.  They  were  all  sin- 
cere enough  in  desiring  to  repress  the 
Turk ;  but  Spain  would  have  liked  to  do 
this  whilst  giving  the  least  possible  ad- 
vantage to  Venice,  and  Venice  would  have 
liked  to  do  it  without  aggrandizing  Spain. 

The  zeal  of  the  old  pontiff,  after  being 
many  times  baffled,  and  after  toiling 
through  months  of  negotiation,  triumphed 
at  last.  He  saw  the  day  when  the  Holy 
League  solemnly  swore  to  make  war  on 
the  Turk,  and  was  glad.  His  services  to 
the  cause  were,  however,  by  no  means 
ended  when  the  League  was  proclaimed 
as  a  reality  to  all  Christendom.  The 
members  of  the  confederacy  required  to 
be  quickened  into  united  action  as  well 
as  formally  joined  together;  and,  though 
(heir  bond  was  blessed,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  never  struck  a  blow  in  unison 
but  for  the  sustaining  incitement  which 
the  pope  continued  to  address  to  them. 

Venice,  as  has  been  said,  was  already 
at  war  with  the  Turk.  The  Papal  States 
and  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
king  were  rendering  some  assistance  to 
the  republic  before  the  great  League  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  But  the  operations 
of  the  allies  were  insignificant,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  with  coalitions. 
The  united  fleet  might  have  done  much  to 
save  Cyprus  for  the  Venetians,  but  it  did 
nothing  in  that  direction  —  nothing,  in- 
deed, worth  mentioning  in  any  direction. 
The  pope  was  probably  right  in  his  opin- 
ion that  vigorous  action  was  more  likely 
to  proceed  from  a  solemn  League,  ce- 
mented by  the  oaths  of  illustrious  ambas- 
sadors, blessed  by  himself  with  all  the 
pomp  and  splendor  which  the  Church 
knew  so  well  how  to  exhibit,  proclaimed 
to  the  civilized  world  by  the  forms  with 
which  priestcraft  and  statecraft  are  wont 
to  impress  the  devout  and  the  patriotic, 
and  so  subjected  to  the  observation  of 
all  Europe,  than  from  any  other  method. 
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When  his  Holiness  had  done  all  that  his 
courage,  skill,  and  patience  could  effect  — 
and  he  did  wonders  —  all  would  have  been 
useless  had  it  not  been  for  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, which,  by  consummate  judg- 
ment or  by  most  felicitous  accident,  was 
made  to  surmount  the  edifice  of  the  Holy 
League.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  but 
for  the  temper,  the  judgment,  and  the 
quick  decision  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  vast  armament  of  the  League  would 
have  done  nothing  more  worthy  of  note 
than  was  done  in  the  previous  year;  that 
state  jealousies  and  divided  councils  of 
commanders  would  have  brought  to 
nought  all  that  the  wisdom  of  conclaves 
and  senators  had  matured,  and  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  and  of  many  king- 
doms had  provided ;  and  that  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  world  would  not  have 
been  fought. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  to  pause  in 
the  outline  which  we  are  tracing  of  Don 
John's  career,  that  we  may  say  a  word  of 
the  very  interesting  information  regarding 
the  war  navies  of  his  time  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  under  review.  Ships, 
armaments,  officers,  crews,  and  propelling 
powers  are  clearly  set  before  us,  giving  a 
veritable  advantage  to  that  reader  who 
would  realize  the  naval  scenes  so  cleverly 
depicted  farther  on.  Accounts  of  voyag- 
ing and  fighting  would  be  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  an  understanding  not  having  a 
true  idea  of  the  navies  which  achieved 
them ;  and  the  descriptions  which  we  find 
in  the  first  volume  are  so  clear  and  so  full 
as  to  prepare  effectually  for  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  sea  stories.  We 
must  refer  the  curious  to  the  chapter  on 
navies ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  matters, 
of  much  importance  to  the  general  reader, 
on  which  we  may  say  a  few  words. 

The  propelling  power  which  we  men- 
tioned above  was,  in  all  but'  a  very  few 
cases,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  galley- 
slaves,  who,  chained  to  their  seats  on  the 
benches,  and  incited  to  exertion  by  the 
most  savage  discipline,  plied  the  oars. 
How  a  miserable  man  might  find  himself 
in  the  condition  of  one  of  these  propellers, 
the  following  extract  may  explain  :  — 

The  benches  of  the  unhappy  slaves  of  the 
oar  brought  into  close  contact  men  of  all 
countries  and  conditions,  and  all  varieties  of 
moral  character.  The  Moslem  from  the  Bos- 
phorus,  from  Tunis,  or  the  slopes  of  Atlas, 
here  mingled  with  Greek  and  Latin  Cnristians 
of  all  races  and  languages.  Here,  side  by  side 
in  common  misery,  sat  the  brave  soldier  whom 
tbe  fate  ot  war  had  made  a  captive,  and  the 
wretch  who  was  paying  the  penalty  of  the  most 


odious  crimes ;  the  gallant  gentleman  who  had 
shone  in  the  princely  tilt-yard  or  at  royal  ban- 
quets, and  the  outcast  whose  home  was  the 
street  or  the  pier ;  the  man  of  thought  and 
feeling,  whose  conscience  refused  to  receive 
unquestioned  the  faith  as  it  was  in  the  In- 
quisition at  Valladolid  or  Rome,  and  the  ruffian 
who  stabbed  for  hire  in  the  tortuous  lanes  of 
Valencia,  or  beneath  the  deep-browed  palaces 
of  Naples.  Turkish  officers,  wont  to  ride  in 
the  gorgeous  train  which  attended  the  Sultan 
to  the  mosques  of  Constantinople,  were  at  this 
moment  chained  to  the  oars  of  Don  John  of 
Austria ;  and  Knights  of  Malta  were  lending 
an  unwilling  impulse  to  the  vessels  which  Ali 
Pasha  was* leading  through  the  channels  of  the 
Archipelago  to  do  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Holy  League.  The  Turkish  galleys  being 
more  exclusively  rowed  by  foreign  captives, 
advantage  in  a  naval  action  was  embittered  to 
the  Christian  combatants  by  the  knowledge 
that  their  artillery,  which  mowed  down  their 
turbaned  foes,  was  also  dealing  agony  and 
death  amongst  fettered  friends  and  brethren, 
who  an  hour  before  had  hailed  with  hope  and 
exultation  the  approach  of  the  flag  of  their 
country  and  their  creed. 

A  second  extract  will  afford  some  idea 
of  what  life  at  the  oar  was  like :  — 

The  gang  of  galley-slaves  was  seated  in  close 
order  on  benches  covered  with  coarse  sacking 
rudely  stuffed,  over  which  were  thrown  bul- 
locks' hides.  Five  or  six  of  them  occupied  a 
bench  10  or  1 1  feet  long.  To  a  footboard  be- 
neath, each  man  was  attached  by  a  chain  end- 
ing in  an  iron  band,  riveted  round  one  of  his 
ankles.  The  benches  were  so  close  together 
that  as  one  row  of  men  pushed  forward  their 
oar,  the  arms  and  oar  of  the  row  behind  were 
projected  over  their  bended  backs.  The  size 
and  weight  of  the  oar  were  so  great  that,  ex- 
cept at  the  end  where  it  was  tapered  to  a  man- 
ageable size,  it  was  necessary  to  work  it  by 
handles  fixed  to  the  side. 

The  slaves  were  overlooked  by  the  boat- 
swain. His  place  was  on  the  gangway,  close 
to  the  sternmost  oars,  where  he  was  at  all 
times  within  hearing  of  the  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain. Along  the  gangway,  at  regular  intervals, 
his  mate  and  the  driver  were  posted,  so  that 
the  conduct  of  each  slave  was  under  inspec- 
tion. The  oars  were  put  in  motion  or  stopped 
by  the  sound  of  a  silver  whistle,  worn  by  the 
boatswain,  who,  with  his  mates,  was  armed 
with  a  heavy  whip  of  bull's  sinew  to  stimulate 
the  exertions  of  the  slaves  When  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  labor  for  many  hours 
without  respite,  they  would  administer,  in 
addition  to  the  lash,  morsels  of  bread  steeped 
in  wine,  which  they  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
men  as  they  rowed.  If,  in  spite  of  these  pre- 
cautions, a  slave  sank  from  fatigue,  he  was 
whipped  until  it  was  evident  that  no  further 
work  was  to  be  obtained  from  him,  and  then 
thrown  either  into  the  hold,  where,  amongst 
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bilge-water  and  filth,  he  had  a  chance  of  re- 
covering his  consciousness,  or,  if  his  case  ap- 
peared desperate,  into  the  sea. 

From  twenty  to  twenty-six  pairs  of  oars 
impelled  the  ordinary  war  galley,  which 
was  a  vessel  of  two  or  three  masts,  and  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burden.  Its  artillery  was 
mounted  on  the  forecastle  and  poop,  and 
along  its  centre  ran  the  gangway  above 
mentioned.  A  sharp  peak  was  fitted  to 
the  prow,  for  ramming  the  enemy ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  it  interfered  in 
some  instances  with  the  effects  of  the 
guns  of  the  forecastle,  and  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  galley  could  hoist  sails 
when  convenient,  and  so  was  not  wholly 
dependent  on  her  oars. 

The  galeasse  was  a  larger  and  heavier 
vessel  than  the  galley,  not  so  easily  han- 
dled, and  therefore  of  more  doubtful  utility 
in  fleet  actions.  Larger  still  than  the 
galeasse  was  the  ship%  which  was  moved 
by  sails  alone,  and  which,  therefore,  was 
a  somewhat  cumbrous  craft  to  the  navi- 
gators of  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  were  also  light  vessels  smaller 
than  the  galley,  called/Waiter  and  brigan- 
tines.  We  return  now  to  the  deeds  of 
Don  John  and  his  fleet. 

Messina  was  chosen  as  the  rendezvous 
of  the  League's  great  fleet.  We  have  not 
room  for  a  catalogue  of  the  ships,  although 
most  interesting  particulars  thereof  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  from  which  we  are 
gleaning.  We  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  the  fleet  when  assembled  was 
the  greatest  Christian  armament  that  had 
ever  floated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Old 
Sebastian  Venierowas  captain-general  for 
Venice,  with  Quirini  and  Barbarigo  as 
commissaries.*  Marc  Antonio  Colonna 
sailed  as  the  papal  admiral ;  Luis  de  Re- 
auesens,  grand  commander  of  Castile,  had 
flying  the  flag  of  the  highest  Spanish 
leacrer ;  Giovanni  Andrea  Doria  was  over 
Philip's  Sicilian  contingent,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cruz  brought  a  squadron 
from  Naples.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
ships  and  eighty  thousand  men  were  un- 
der the  orders  of  Don  John. 

The  captain-general  of  the  League  was 
one  of  the  last  commanders  to  arrive  at 
Messina.  His  progress  thither  was  a 
series  of  magnificent  receptions  and  spec- 
tacles, which  seemed  by  anticipation  to 
celebrate  the  great  victory  towards  which 
he  was   bound.     He   travelled  on  horse- 


*  The  commissary  was  a  high  officer,  ranking  imme- 
diately after  the  commander.  Barbarigo  commanded 
Don  John's  left  wing  at  Lepanto. 


back  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona  with  a 
great  retinue,  being  received  at  every  halt- 
ing-place with  distinguished  honors;  the 
cities  illuminating,  presenting  addresses, 
displaying  banners  and  all  their  bravery, 
and  firing  deafening  peals  of  artillery.  On 
the  way  he  was  met  by  a  courier  bearing 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  pope  and 
despatches  from  many  of  his  generals  — 
the  first  signs  of  the  new  and  important 
duties  upon  which  he  was  entering.  At 
Barcelona  he  began  to  hold  conferences 
and  to  issue  orders.  He  embarked  in  his 
flag-ship  under  great  salutes,  remained  a 
day  or  two  in  harbor,  and  then  sailed  for 
Genoa,  where  he  was  received  on  the 
quay  by  the  doge  and  Signiory.  At  a 
splendid  entertainment  here  given  to  him 
by  Doria  were  fifty-two  ladies,  all  dressed 
in  crimson  and  white  satin,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels;  and  at  the  ball  with  which  it 
concluded,  the  dancing  of  Don  John  sur- 
prised and  delighted  everybody  by  its 
spirit  and  grace.  From  Genoa  and  Spezia 
he  despatched  gentlemen  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  different  Italian  princes; 
then  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  which,  as 
one  may  be  sure,  outdid  even  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  which  he  had  witnessed  in  other 
cities.  Here  he,  dressed  with  great  mag- 
nificence, received  on  his  knees,  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Chiara,  from  the  hands 
of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  his  baton  of  com- 
mand, and  the  banner  of  the  Holy  League, 
the  gift  of  the  pope.  The  choir  and  the 
multitude  echoed  the  "  Amen  w  with  which 
the  young  commander  responded  to  the 
cardinal's  impressive  blessing.  A  week 
after  this  he  was  at  Messina.  **  The  com- 
bined artillery  of  Messina  and  of  Venice 
and  the  Holy  See  awoke  the  echoes  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  honor  of  thelong- 
looked-for  flag  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Holy  League,"  and  the  fleets  put  to 
sea. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  Don 
John,  while  he  tarried  at  Genoa,  seems  to 
have  been  first  impressed  with  an  idea 
which  was  destined  to  be  thereafter  the 
great  desire  of  his  mind.  The  pope, 
writing  to  exhort  him  to  undying  effort  in 
his  great  undertaking,  promised  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  first  territory  that  he 
should  wrest  from  the  Turks.  After  that, 
the  young  hero  never  let  go  the  belief  that 
he  was  to  win  a  kingdom  —  somewhere; 
which  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  old  romance. 

Particulars,  we  suspect,  are  not  forth- 
coming of  the  composition  and  numbers 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  which  fought  at  Le- 
panto.   There  were  galleys  to  the  number 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  thereabouts, 
and   a  following  of  smaller  craft.    Alto- 

f  ether,  the  infidels  had  a  more  numerous 
eet ;  but  they  had  not  ships  so  powerful 
as  the  League's  heaviest,  and  their  artil- 
lery was  less  effective.  Ali  Pasha  was  in 
command.  Hassan  Pasha,  who  had  been 
viceroy  of  Algiers;  Mahomet  Sirocco 
Pasha,  governor  of  Alexandria;  and 
Hamet  Bey,  governor  of  Negropont  were 
his  chief  officers.  Aluch  Ali,  viceroy  of 
Algiers,  commanded  the  squadron  of  his 
province. 

In  one  respect  the  sultan's  fleet  had  an 
immense  advantage  over  its  antagonist 
fleet.  Every  captain  in  it  obeyed  the  will 
of  one  man,  and  had  no  desire  but  for 
such  a  result  as  would  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Whereas,  in  the  allied  fleet 
of  the  League,  every  admiral  was  solicitous 
for  the  honor  of  his  own  flag,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  nation.  This  inherent 
weakness,  the  source  of  much  trouble  and 
danger,  would  have  been  fatal,  had  it  not 
been  rectified  by  the  tact,  courtesy,  and 
determination  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Before  the  fleets  left  Messina,  Don 
John  was  assailed  by  a  perplexity  in  which 
the  mind  of  a  weaker  man  would  certainly 
have  been  misled.  He  became  aware  that 
the  old  Spanish  officers  were  very  much 
disposed  to  avoid  a  battle,  at  any  rate  for 
some  time.  They  thought  that  the  inter- 
ests and  the  reputation  of  Spain  would 
suffer  more  by  a  defeat  or  a  disadvantage 
than  they  could  gain  by  a  victory.  They 
were  impressed  by  the  belief  that  the  in- 
fidel fleet  was  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  League.  Their  counsel,  therefore, 
was  to  observe  and  impede  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible,  without  staking  every- 
thing upon  the  issue  of  a  fleet  action; 
and  to  use  any  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself  of  capturing  squadrons  or 
seizing  seaports.  The  counsellors  who 
thus  spoke  and  wrote,  knew  of  course  full 
well  that  the  pope's  heart  was  set  upon 
inflicting,  with  the  great  armament,  a  sig- 
nal punishment  on  the  heathen ;  also  that 
it  was  matter  of  life  or  death  to  Venice, 
whether  the  power  of  the  Turk  should  or 
should  not  now  be  effectually  broken. 
Yet  it  was  their  selfish  policy  to  give  little 
heed  to  the  needs  or  wishes  of  Spain's 
allies,  and  to  act  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  Spain  herself.  Now  Don 
John  was  a  very  young  man,  and,  though 
captain-general  of  the  League,  he  was  also 
the  brother  of  the  king  of  Spain.  It  is 
therefore  highly  to  bis  honor  that  in  these 
the  early  days  of  his  expedition  be  put 
from   him  selfish  and  partial  considera- 


tions, and  determined  to  carry  out  loyally 
the  great  designs  of  the  League ;  and  that 
he  assured  Veniero  and  Colonna  of  his 
determination  to  seek  the  enemy  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  to  action. 

Don  John  now  issued  special  and  de- 
tailed instructions  to  the  fleet,  which  were 
to  regulate  the  discipline,  the  order  of 
sailing,  and  especially  to  govern  officers 
in  a  general  action  with  the  enemy.  After 
that,  the  great  forest  of  masts  left  the 
harbor,  and  proceeded,  by  what  we  should 
call  very  easy  cruises,  to  Corfu.  Here 
intelligence,  on  which  the  chiefs  thought 
they  could  rely,  was  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  somewhere  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Hereupon  was  called 
a  council  of  war,  which  was  numerously 
attended,  and  wherein  it  was  earnestly 
debated  whether,  now  that  the  enemy  was 
apparently  within  reach,  battle  should  be 
offered  to  him  at  once.  The  same  timid 
counsels  which  had  been  heard  at  Mes- 
sina were  again  plentifully  offered,  and 
now,  in  the  critical  moment,  many  minds 
—  usually  firm  enough  —  shrank  from  the 
enormous  hazard  of  a  general  battle.  The 
captain-general  is  said  by  every  chroni- 
cler but  one,  to  have  advocated  immediate 
action.  In  this  opinion  he  was  strenu- 
ously supported  by  the  Venetian  and  pa- 
pal admirals.  The  three  chiefs  carried 
the  council  with  them;  and  it  was  now 
known  throughout  the  fleet  that  the  great 
struggle  would  immediately  be  made. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  the  ships 
made  for  a  harbor  on  the  Albanian  coast ; 
and  here  Don  John's  temper  was  sorely 
tried  by  some  acts  of  ruffianism,  and  in- 
deed of  insubordination,  which  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Venetian  Veniero.  The 
fiery  old  chieftain  had,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
hanged  at  his  yard-arms  some  Spaniards 
who  had  been  lent  him  from  the  royal 
forces  to  complete  his  muster-rolls.  He 
had  done  this  without  reference  to  the 
captain-general.  The  proceeding  might 
have  been  followed  by  disastrous  conse- 
quences but  for  the  extreme  self-control 
exhibited  by  Don  John,  who  would  not, 
in  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  foe,  allow 
any  dispute  to  interfere  with  the  great 
work  which  had  been  taken  on  hand.  Af- 
ter reflecting  on  the  matter,  he  expressed 
his  displeasure,  and  forbade  Veniero  to 
take  his  place  at  the  council  board. 

In  this  harbor  Don  John  reviewed  his 
fleet,  and  we  are  informed  that  many  men 
were  accidentally  killed  by  careless  firing 
in  the  salutes  with  which  he  was  received. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  were,  it  appears,  con- 
tinually lost  to  the  service  in  this  way  — 
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which  argues  that  the  arms  were  not  very 
good  Dor  the  hands  very  steady. 

It  took  some  days  to  reach  Lepanto, 
although  everything  was  done  to  save 
time.  During  this  interval,  fresh  reports 
were  received  of  the  Turks  being  still  at 
Lepanto.  And  then  came  another  fearful 
report,  brought  by  a  cruiser  from  Candia, 
which  told  how  a  consummately  cruel 
massacre  of  noble  Venetians,  attended  by 
a  gross  violation  of  a  compact,  had  lately 
been  perpetrated  at  Famagosta,  in  Cyprus. 
Every  soul  in  the  fleet,  but  especially 
every  Venetian,  was  struck  with  horror 
and  wrought  to  fur.y  by  the  recital  of  the 
barbarous  crime;  and  all  vowed  to  retal- 
iate upon  the  infidel  the  wrongs  which  the 
servants  of  the  republic  had  suffered. 
The  news  could  scarcely  have  arrived 
more  opportunely. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  October,  1571, 
the  combined  fleets  of  the  Holy  League 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  in  search  of 
the  enemy.  The  forethought  of  Don  John 
had  not  only  prescribed  the  order  of  bat- 
tle, but  had  likewise  caused  excellent  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  each  vessel  for 
facilitating  the  movements  of  the  warriors 
and  forgiving  refreshment  to  the  fatigued 
and  aid  to  the  wounded.  He  caused  net- 
tings to  be  put  up  to  baffle  attempts  at 
boarding;  and  he  removed  the  sharp  beaks 
of  his  galleys,  by  which  arrangement, 
though  he  lost  the  power  of  ramming,  he 
gained  great  command  for  his  forecastle 
guns  —  indeed  he  gained  much  more  than 
he  relinquished.  Scouts  on  shore  and 
lookout  men  at  the  mastheads  strained 
their  gaze  in  search  of  hostile  sails ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  leading  ships 
of  the  sultan's  fleet  were  descried.  All 
was  now  ardent  expectation  until  the  hulks 
of  the  great  body  of  the  ships  were  above 
the  horizon,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Turks  meant  fighting  as  determinedly  as 
the  Christians.  Then  the  banner  of  the 
League  was  run  up  to  the  maintop  of  the 
captain-general,  and  a  gun  from  the  flag- 
ship was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  action. 
The  enthusiasm  was  now  intense,  and  the 
eager  shouts  pealing  from  all  the  ships 
together,  woke  the  thousand  echoes  of 
the  gulf  in  presentiment  of  victory.* 

•  Rarely  in  history  had  so  gorgeous  a  scene  of  mar* 
tial  array  been  witnessed.  An  October  sun  gilded  the 
thousand  beauties  of  an  Ionian  landscape.  Athens  and 
Corinth  were  behind  the  combatants ;  the  mountains  of 
Alexander's  Macedon  rose  in  the  distance;  the  rock  of 
Sappho  and  the  heights  61  Actium  were  before  their 
eyes.  Since  the  day  when  the  world  had  been  lost  and 
won  beneath  that  famous  promontory,  no  such  combat 
as  the  one  now  approaching  had  been  fought  upon  the 
waves.  (Motle/s  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Part 
V.,  chap,  i.) 


Rapidly  the  ships  formed  three  divisions 
in  line.  Doria  commanded  that  on  the 
right ;  Barbarigo  that  on  the  left ;  in  the 
centre  was  Don  John  himself,  supported 
by  Veniero  and  Colonna.  Santa  Cruz 
followed  with  a  reserve  squadron.  In 
front  of  the  whole  line  were  towed  some 
heavily  armed  galeasses,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  do  much  execution  on  the  ene- 
my's first  closing,  as  he  was  not  provided 
with  heavy  ships  of  that  build. 

On  the  Turkish  side  the  admiral  di- 
rected the  centre;  the  pasha  of  Alexan- 
dria the  right ;  and  Aluch  Ali,  the  Alge- 
rine,  the  left.  The  smaller  craft  were  in 
rear.  The  Turks,  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tians, were  in  high  spirits,  and  confident 
of  victory. 

After  the  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each 
other,  there  were  still  many  miles  of  sea 
to  be  passed  before  they  could  be  at  fight- 
ing distance;  so  that  there  was  time  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations.  The 
chiefs  of  the  expedition  repaired  to  the 
flagship  to  receive  last  orders ;  and,  even 
now,  with  the  enemy  in  sight,  there  were 
some  counsellors  who  would  have  had 
Don  John  avoid  the  battle.  But  he  an- 
swered shortly  and  courteously  that  the 
question  of  fighting  had  been  decided  at 
Corfu,  and  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come.  Don  John,  sheathed  in  complete 
armor,  now  went  on  board  a  light  frigate, 
and  in  her  passed  rapidly  along  the  whole 
force  which  sailed  to  the  right  of  his  flag- 
ship; while  Requesens,  his  second  in 
command,  made  a  similar  passage  along 
the  left.  They  spoke  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  officers  and  men,  and 
in  that  way  roused  the  ardor  of  the  crews 
to  the  highest  pitch.  And  Don  John,  re- 
membering the  estrangement  which  there 
had  been  between  himself  and  the  Vene- 
tian admiral,  did  not  fail  to  pass  in  this 
supreme  moment  under  the  stern  of  Ve- 
niero's  galley,  and  to  reciprocate  some 
words  of  kindness  with  the  hot-tempered 
veteran. 

As  the  distance  decreased,  the  Turks 
made  all  the  noise  they  could,  by  shout- 
ing, screaming,  the  clang  of  arms  and  of 
cymbals,  and  by  useless  discharges  of  fire- 
arms. In  contrast  to  all  this. savage  din, 
the  crews  of  the  League  preserved  a  stern 
silence.  A  crucifix  was  elevated  in  the 
flag-ship,  then  in  all  the  other  vessels ; 
and  every  man,  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  downwards,  knelt  in  adoration  and 
implored  the  help  of  Heaven.  This  cere- 
mony over,  the  Christian  trumpets  sound- 
ed and  the  bands  played.  Don  John,  and 
some  of  his  younger  officers,  are  said  to 
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have  danced  on  the  deck  in  the  revelry  of 
their  brimming  spirits.  But  the  time  for 
earnest  work  was  now  at  hand. 

The  battle  was  joined  with  the  greatest 
ardor.  In  the  wings  there  was  some 
manoeuvring,  either  side  hoping  to  gain  an 
advantage  by  seamanship ;  but  in  the  cen- 
tre the  ships  sought  each  other  with  direct 
and  fearful  attack.  They  came  on  with 
sparkling  armor,  many-colored  plumes, 
floating  banners  — a  glorious  sight,  which 
was  soon  to  be  turned  to  a  ruin  of  death 
and  wreck.  Once  the  lines  were  engaged, 
the  battle  was  a  collection  of  combats  of 
vessels  in  pairs.  The  commanders  sought 
each  other,  and  the  encounter  of  the  flag- 
ships is  that  which  is  shown  to  us  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  obstinate  of  the  day. 
As  the  deck  on  either  side  was  cleared  by 
balls,  or  arrows,  or  by  the  rush  of  the 
boarders,  it  was  remanned  from  some  of 
the  smaller  craft,  and  the  battle  renewed. 
So  it  was  with  the  ships  all  over  the  fleet. 
The  slaughter  was  immense.  The  decks 
ran  blood  and  reddened  the  waters.  Pity 
was  not  there.  The  disabled,  the  wound- 
ed, were  slain  and  cast  to  the  waves. 
One  has  seldom  read  of  such  havoc. 

The  first  great  witness  of  victory  was 
seen  in  the  hauling  down  of  the  standard 
of  the  Prophet  on  board  the  Turkish  flag- 
ship, and  the  running  up  of  a  cross  in  its 
place.  The  infidel  admiral  had  fallen, 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  his  galley  was 
taken.  In  almost  every  combat  the  result 
was  against  the  Turks,  who  fought  bravely 
and  obstinately,  nevertheless.  Their  ships 
were  sunk  or  their  crews  were  destroyed. 
As  the  League  began  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  two  Christian  ships  could  often  as 
sail  one  Turkish  galley,  and  so  make  sure 
of  overpowering  it.  The  success  of  the 
centre  of  the  combined  fleets  had  scarcely 
been  doubtful  from  the  first. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  wings.  Bar- 
barigo  was  wounded  to  death  early  in  the 
battle,  and  it  went  hard  for  a  time  with 
his  division.  But  his  crews  were  Vene- 
tian, animated  not  only  by  a  thirst  for 
honor,  but  also  by  an  implacable  desire  of 
vengeance  for  the  diabolical  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  their  countrymen  in  Cyprus. 
They  rallied  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
They  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter. 
The  pasha  of  Alexandria  fell,  as  did  nearly 
all  his  chiefs  and  captains.  There  was  no 
withstanding  the  Venetian  fury.  At  last 
the  Turkish  right  wing  was  in  as  bad  case 
as  the  Turkish  centre. 

If  there  were  any  remissness  in  the 
Christian  host  it  was  in  Don  John's  right 
wing,  where  Doria  was  either  over-cau- 


tious or  overmatched  in  seamanship ;  for 
the  viceroy  of  Algiers  contrived  to  get 
round  his  flank  and  finally  to  escape,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  pashas  who  came 
safe  and  sound  out  of  this  fiercely  fought 
battle. 

The  battle  began  about  half  an  hour 
after  noon  and  ended  at  four  o'clock,  by 
which  time  death,  carnage,  and  wreck 
made  the  face  of  the  bay  for  miles  such  a 
scene  as  has  been  seldom  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction,  enormous  spoil  was 
acquired  by  the  victors,  for  the  Turks  of 
all  ranks  had  a  habit  of  taking  their  money 
to  sea  with  them,  as  well  as  wares  of  the 
richest  and  most  splendid  kind.  Prison- 
ers, held  to  ransom  or  sold  for  slaves, 
were  also  productive  of  an  immense  booty. 
Two  sons  of  the  Turkish  admiral  were 
taken  alive  in  one  of  the  captured  ships. 
They  were  disposed  of  by  Don  John  as 
his  own  prize,  and  he  generously  protected 
them.  One  died  in  Italy,  the  other  he  set 
at  liberty.  Indeed,  his  behavior,  with  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  the  great  sea-fight, 
was  eminently  generous  and  chivalrous. 

Many  wonderful  acts  of  individual  hero- 
ism are  recorded,  but  the  particulars  of 
most  of  them  are  very  harrowing,  and  we 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  repeat  the  detail  of 
them.  The  not-unmatched  adventure  of  a 
female  sailor  and  warrior  having  served 
all  through  the  action  is  an  incident  of 
Lepanto.  Another  noteworthy  incident 
is  that  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  was 
a  combatant,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
fight.  It  could  hardly  have  occurred  to 
any  mind  in  the  vast  Christian  armament 
that  a  private  sentinel  there  present  would 
shortly  with  his  quill  win  a  fame  which 
would  spread  farther  than,  and  last  as 
long  as,  the  renown  of  their  great  admiral. 
Sword  and  pen,  we  perceive,  were  repre- 
sented in  this  great  fight,  each  by  one  of 
its  most  glorious  votaries.  The  captain- 
general,  in  his  despatches,  greatly  extolled 
the  gallantry  of  all  under  his  command. 
He  was  four-and-twenty  years  of  age;  he 
had  won  a  sea-battle  which  must  always 
be  famous ;  and  his  own  courage  and  con- 
duct had  contributed  in  a  principal  degree 
to  the  glorious  issue. 

To  obtain  any  idea  of  the  furor  which 
this  victory  awakened  all  over  Europe,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  realize  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  Turks  of  those  days,  when 
the  Grand  Signior  was  not  "  a  sick  man," 
but  the  most  formidable  and  most  dreaded 
of  potentates.  Perhaps  the  relief  which 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  brought  to  the  de- 
spair of  the  Western  powers,  then  aghast 
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at  the  prevailing  fury  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, comes  near  to  that  which  followed 
Lepanto.  The  cannon  of  Nelson,  as  his- 
torians assure  us,  resounded  over  all  Eu- 
rope; in  the  same  way,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  the  cannon  and  the  achievement 
of  Don  John  were  the  great  theme  of  the 
time,  were  for  words  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one.  The  victor  was,  for  a  season, 
at  the  very  summit  of  European  fame. 
He  sent  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet 
to  King  Philip,  the  sultan's  banner  to  the 
pope,  and  letters  of  felicitation  to  the 
emperor  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  But 
one  reads  with  pleasure  that,  in  the  hour 
of  his  supreme  success,  he  wrote  a  special 
despatch  to  gentle  Dofia  Magdalena. 

After  a  few  rather  feeble  essays  after 
further  action,  the  fleets  separated  and 
sailed  to  winter  quarters,  Don  John  re- 
turning to  Messina. 

Religion,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  had 
now  only  one  subject,  the  victory  and  the 
victors  of  Lepanto.  The  capitals  of  the 
south  of  Europe  shone  and  resounded 
with  the  signs  of  triumph.  Holiday  was 
universally  indulged  in,  and  Church  cere- 
monies shared  with  brilliant  fetes  the 
waking  hours  of  civic  multitudes.  Pres- 
ents, decorations,  addresses,  were  events 
of  every  day.  An  ovation  was  decreed  to 
Colon na  in  the  Eternal  City;  and  now  it 
was  that  Pope  Pius  made  his  remarkable 
application  of  the  Scriptural  passage, 
"  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo  cui  nomen  erat 
Joannes."  Don  John's  first  reception, 
and  a  magnificent  one  it  was,  was  given 
to  him  at  Messina.  It  was  only  the  first 
of  many  tributes,  in  offering  which  the 
cities  of  the  south  vied  with  each  other  in 
pomp  and  in  the  attribution  of  praise. 
The  young  conqueror's  head  was  not 
turned  with  all  the  worship  that  he  re- 
ceived, which  shows  how  strong  and  well- 
balanced  a  head  it  was.  But  the  head, 
without  anyflightiness,  and  with  the  high- 
est warrant  for  the  dream,  did  now  seri- 
ously incline  to  the  belief  that  it  would 
shortly  be  surmounted  by  a  territorial 
crown.  This  seemed  in  that  romantic  age 
the  proper  outcome  of  events.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  agreed  that  a  kingdom  must 
be  found  for  the  hero.  Where  the  king- 
dom was  to  be,  or  how  it  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted, was  not  so  clearly  understood. 
Some  Albanians,  who  believed  that  the 
Turkish  rule  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
would  now  be  immediately  ended,  came 
and  offered  their  homage  to  Don  John, 
and  he  was  not  indisposed  to  accept  it ; 
but  his  brother  Philip  did  not  enter  very 
heartily  into  the  project,  and  events  fell 


out  far  otherwise  than  was  expected  im- 
mediately after  Lepanto. 

Indeed  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy 
League  was  lame  and  impotent,  in  no 
wise  corresponding  to  the  vigorous 
achievement  which  had  marked  its  begin- 
ning. In  1572,  Pope  Pius,  the  soul  of 
the  confederation,  died.  His  successor 
was  most  zealous  in  his  endeavor  to  repel 
the  infidel,  but  the  crusading  spirit  and 
power  seemed  not  to  be  in  him.  Through 
that  summer  again  the  great  fleets  were  at 
sea,  but  they  did  nothing  of  importance, 
and  the  great  opportunity  of  striking  while 
the  enemy  was  discouraged  by  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  was  lost.  There  was  no  tri- 
umph to  record  for  1572;  and  before 
operations  could  be  undertaken  in  1573, 
Venice  had  made  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Turks,  thus  shamefully  deserting  her 
allies.  Therefore,  as  no  other  power  bad 
shown  any  anxiety  to  enter  the  League, 
that  holy  combination,  so  solemnly  and 
vauntingly  inaugurated,  came  of  necessity 
to  an  end.  Its  banner  was  hauled  down, 
and  Don  John  ran  up  his  flag  as  Spanish 
general  of  the  sea  once  more. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  League,  Don  John's  life 
passed,  for  the  roost  part  peaceably,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  fame.  He  was  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  various 
places,  and  he  retained  his  naval  com- 
mand. He  made  an  easy  capture  of  Tunis, 
and  placed  on  its  throne  a  king  who  was 
to  rule  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  this  acquisition  remained  to 
Spain  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Tunis  was 
retaken  by  the  Turks.  The  occupations 
of  the  young  general  seem,  however,  to 
have  left  him  time  for  participating  very 
frequently  in  amusements;  and  of  many 
of  these,  our  author,  as  we  think,  has  done 
well  to  speak  at  some  length.  The  shows 
called  masques  were  often  the  principal 
entertainments,  and  they  entered  into  and 
formed  part  of  pleasures  and  sports  which, 
in  other  times,  would  probably  have  dis- 
pensed with  them.  For  instance,  balls 
and  tournaments  were  incomplete  if  not 
largely  decorated  with  allegorical  figures 
and  devices.  Dancing  was  a  very  favorite 
amusement  of  Don  John  ;  and  very  splen- 
did balls  were  given  to  him  in  many  of  the 
cities  to  which  his  duties  called  him.  At 
Piacenza  a  magnificent  tournament  was 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  his  honor 
as  the  first  knight  in  Christendom :  the 
account  of  it  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  this  pastime  of  nobles  and  knights 
had  changed  its  character  since  the  times 
when  it  was  thought  to  be  a  serious,  as  it 
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was  certainly  a  somewhat  sanguinary  di- 
version. The  duke's  passage  of  arms 
may  not  unfairly  be  bracketed  with  a  tour- 
nament which  was  held  in  Scotland  in  this 
nineteenth  century. 

The  military  pageant  was  formally 
brought  to  pass  by  the  action  of  a  chal- 
lenger, who  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  of 
chivalry  the  charms  and  virtues  of  his 
mistress,  and  who  undertook  to  meet  in 
arms  any  and  every  champion  who  might 
wish  to  dispute  this  lady's  pre-eminence 
on  behalf  of  any  other  lady,  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  of  July.  Four  prizes  were  offered  : 
one  to  him  who  should  best  break  a  lance; 
one  to  the  best  swordsman  ;  a  third  to  the 
best  knight  in  the  general  combat;  an- 
other to  him  who  should  be  most  bravely 
equipped.  A  notification  was  given  of 
the  strokes  that  would  be  considered  foul. 
A  master  of  the  tournament  was  ap- 
pointed. Judges  were  nominated.  And 
it  was  made  known  to  what  distinguished 
men  and  their  retainers  would  be  confided 
the  keeping  of  the  lists. 

Don  John  was  received  at  Piacenza  by 
his  entertainers  with  much  splendor  and 
ceremony.  There  was  a  perpetual  fite 
during  his  stay ;  and  on  the  29th  July,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  the  tournament 
took  place.  It  were  too  long  to  tell  here 
of  all  the  allegorical  and  martial  figures 
which  graced  the  meeting;  but  we  may 
assist  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
whole  sight  if  we  cite  the  appearance  of 
the  challenger,  who,  by  the  way,  chose  to 
call  himself  "  the  Destined  Knight."  He 
was 

preceded  by  four  drummers  and  four  trum- 
peters in  red  and  white  liveries,  sounding  their 
warlike  notes  before  a  car  or  an  architecturally 
decorated  platform,  on  which  stood  three  fig- 
ures representing  the  three  Fates,  attired  in 
various  symbolical  colors.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  planets  which  formed  the  diadem  of 
the  Fate  Clotho,  seven  beautiful  boys  were 
arranged  round  the  car  as  the  representatives 
of  Saturn  and  his  companion  stars.  The  black 
and  white  horses  which  drew  the  car  were 
driven  by  a  man  dressed  as  Time.  The  ma- 
chine was  followed  by  a  couple  of  pages  in  red 
and  white,  carrying  the  lance  and  the  gauntlets 
of  their  master.  Then  came  two  gentlemen, 
his  seconds,  or  godfathers  as  they  were  called, 
in  crimson  and  cloth-of-gold.  Last  of  all  came 
the  Knight  of  Destiny  himself,  resplendent  in 
crimson  and  gold,  with  a  mighty  plume  of 
white  and  crimson,  and  bearing  on  his  arm  a 
shield,  on  which  were  depicted  the  seven  stars 
forming  Charles's  Wain,  with  the  motto  Ipso 
ductule.  Reining  in  his  steeds  before  the  royal 
box.  Time  recited  some  verses,  in  which  he  in- 
fotmed  the  public  that,  by  the  command  of 
Destiny,  he  had  brought  thither  a  knight  who, 
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for  the  sake  of  his  lady,  was  about  to  display 
prowess  such  as  the  world  had  never  yet  be- 
held. The  cavalcade  then  passed  round  the 
lists,  and  the  defender  placed  himself  in  his 
appointed  station. 

His  pageant  was  followed  by  many  more 
such,  whereof  one  group  was  expressly 
intended  to  symbolize  the  victory  of  Le« 
panto.  "The  Judicious  Knight  made  his 
entry  in  the  bowels  of  a  moving  mountain, 
up  which  Sisyphus  was  seen  rolling  his 
intractable  stone."  An  enchanted  tower, 
which  burst  asunder  and  vanished  in  a 
blaze  of  fireworks,  came  to  delight  the 
spectators;  and  the  car  of  Jove  himself 
was  there,  with  a  hundred  other  triumphs 
of  art. 

Don  John  sate  beside  the  Portuguese 
Infanta  while  the  pageant  was  unfolding; 
but,  on  the  entrance  of  three  dashing 
knights  who  were  going  to  contend,  his 
Highness  was  seized  with  an  overpower- 
ing desire  to  enter  the  lists  with  them, 
which  he  presently  did.  "All  came  in 
black  armor  inlaid  with  gold.  The  crest 
of  the  most  serene  Don  John  was  of  black 
plumes  garnished  with  gold,  with  certain 
yellow  and  white  banderoles,  and  a  single 
long  drooping  white  feather.  .  .  .  His 
Highness  wore  breeches,  cut  in  sailor's 
fashion,  of  black  velvet  richly  worked  in 
gold  and  silver."  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  harmless  jousting.  Don  John  got 
the  prize  for  the  lance.  There  was  a 
mitte,  and  some  sword-play,  making,  we 
doubt  not,  glorious  diversion. 

The  purple  light  in  which  he  basked 
for  only  a  few  months  was  the  sole  recom- 
pense of  his  surpassing  achievement.  The 
kind  fairy,  while  he  was  enjoying  himself 
in  Italy,  had  come  to  the  term  of  her  glit- 
tering endowments.  A  less  benevolent 
spirit  was  about  to  take  her  place.  And 
the  favored  knight  who  had  been  wafted 
to  rank  and  fame  by  the  quickest  and 
easiest  of  ascents,  was  now,  after  a  brief 
enjoyment  of  silken  pleasures,  to  become 
acquainted,  ere  his  youth  had  passed,  with 
adversity,  to  drag  out  his  few  days  in 
labor  and  sorrow,  and  to  sink  below  the 
horizon  ere  the  noontide  of  his  manhood. 

With  Tunis  was  lost  a  possible  king- 
dom for  Don  John,  who  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  it  the  capital  of  his 
dominion.  He  had  not,  however,  long 
suffered  the  frustration  of  his  hopes  in 
that  direction  before  another  day-dream 
which  seemed  full  of  promise  was  set  be- 
fore him.  Some  wandering  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  made  proposals  to  him  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
England  or  Ireland,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
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native  Papists,  conquering  those  king- 
doms. He  was  to  deliver  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  from  captivity,  set  her  on  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth,  and  then  marry  her.  The 
pope,  as  he  was  informed,  would  certainly 
second  his  efforts  to  win  back  the  British 
Isles  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  moreover,  the 
overthrow  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  re- 
move one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 
rebellion  against  his  brother  Philip,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  active  in  the 
Netherlands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  had,  as  "bloody"  Ma- 
ry's husband,  once  been  king-consort  of 
England,  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
overthrowing  the  Protestant  queen ;  but 
he  does  not  appear,  when  the  temptation 
was  first  suggested  to  Don  John,  to  have 
wished  his  brother  to  be  an  actor  in  that 
business  —  knowing  which  disinclination, 
the  hero  of  Lepanto  again  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  Levant  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  generally,  in  search  of  a 
realm.  He  thought  it  not  impossible  that 
out  of  the  Italian  States,  or  even  out  of 
some  of  toe  Spanish  dominions,  a  king- 
dom might  be  carved  for  him. 

But  Philip  was  overruled  by  events, 
and  he  felt  compelled  ere  long  to  look 
with  some  favor  on  the  project  of  marry- 
ing Don  John  to  the  Scottish  queen.  He 
made  no  progress  at  all  in  pacifying  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  sudden  death  of 
his  lieutenant  there  rendered  necessary  a 
new  appointment  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
those  dominions.  Not  unnaturally,  now 
that  operations  by  sea  were  not  being 
prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  the  king 
turned  to  his  now  famous  half-brother,  as 
his  best  resource  for  ensuring  the  able 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  Accord- 
ingly, he  informed  him  of  the  employment 
which  he  designed  for  him,  and  desired 
that  he  would  set  off  with  despatch,  be- 
cause a  commander  was  urgently  required 
there  —  and  with  secrecy  and  without  pa- 
rade, because  a  quiet  and  unostentatious 
appearance  among  the  Netherlander 
might  be  evidence  that  the  new  com- 
mander threw  himself  into  their  midst 
without  hostility  or  suspicion.  The  king 
was  under  the  impression  (which  proved 
to  be  a  most  erroneous  one)  that  ships 
and  troops,  ostensibly  assembled  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  repression  of  insur- 
rection, might  be  available  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  British  Islands;  and  he  now 
sanctioned  an  attempt  in  this  direction, 
lending,  at  the  same  time,  his  countenance 
to  the  project  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Mary  to  John  of  Austria.  Elizabeth  was 
believed  by  Philip  to  be  the  real  mover 


and  supporter  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  was  therefore  regard- 
ing her  as  a  political  enemy  and  not  only 
as  a  heretic,  that  he  began  to  entertain 
designs  upon  her  power,  of  which  the 
Invincible  Armada  was  the  great  and  final 
outcome. 

The  troubles  of  King  Philip  in  his 
Netherland  dominions  may  be  said  in 
brief  to  have  sprung  mainly  from  religious 
intolerance  and  from  his  having  introduced 
the  Inquisition  into  those  provinces.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  people  whose  religion 
he  sought  to  dictate  to  them.  He  knew 
not  how  to  conciliate  them.  He  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  had  but  a  sorry  idea  of 
how  to  override  and  crush  them;  for 
want  of  despatch,  a  short  supply  of  money, 
and  scarcity  of  munitions  of  war,  caused 
many  of  his  tyrannical  enterprises  to  mis- 
carry. Though  he  studied  the  arts  of 
dissimulation  and  of  despotism,  nothing 
could  be  more  stupid  in  both  these  re- 
spects than  his  government  of  the  Low 
Provinces.  They  were  so  well  disposed 
to  his  house  that  he  might  have  won  them 
if  he  would  but  have  treated  them  with 
some  consideration ;  they  had  so  small  an 
idea  of  political  freedom,  and  they  had  so 
many  distractions  among  them,  that  he 
might  have  got  them  under  his  heel  by 
force  had  he  known  how  to  bear  them 
down  with  the  military  power  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed.  In  effect,  he,  by 
his  imbecile  course  of  feeble  oppression, 
taught  them  in  the  course  of  his  reign  the 
aspirations  of  a  free  people. 

He  sometimes  cajoled  and  deceived,  he 
sometimes  bullied.  He  tried  to  rule 
through  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  he  tried 
to  rule  through  the  Duke  of  Alva.  AH 
his  attempts  failed,  as  they  could  not  but 
do,  they  were  so  ill  executed,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  his  own  shortcomings.  Alva 
had  been  withdrawn  after  failure.  Reque- 
sens,  whom  we  saw  as  Don  John's  lieu 
tenant  at  Lepanto,  succeeded  him,  made 
one  or  two  efforts  in  the  field,  and  then 
died  suddenly.  The  king's  cause  was 
already  lost,  and  the  king  had  not  acquired 
one  wise  idea  as  to  the  reason  of  his  fail- 
ure, when  he  called  on  his  brother  to  go 
and  assume  the  viceroyalty. 

Don  John  did  not  know  that  he  was 
going  to  his  detriment  and  his  death  when 
he  set  out  for  his  new  charge;  but  he 
knew  much  better  than  the  king  did  how 
little  chance  he  had  of  winning  honor,  and 
he  went  unwillingly.  Perhaps  the  poor 
hope  of  Mary:s  crown,  to  be  obtained 
through  a  Spanish  invasion  and  an  En- 
glish rising  of  Catholics,  was  his  secret 
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encouragement  to  try  his  best.  The  king, 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  critical  state  of 
things,  would  have  had  his  new  viceroy 
set  off  at  once;  but  Don  John,  spite  of 
positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  went  to 
Madrid  before  proceeding  northward,  to 
inform  himself  as  accurately  as  possible 
of  his  brother's  mind,  and  to  press  certain 
views  of  his  own,  which  he  regarded  as  of 
the  first  importance.  His  disobedience 
was  not  resented ;  he  was  allowed  to  stay 
a  short  time  at  court;  and  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  Dofia 
Magdalena,  whom  he  saw  for  the  last 
time. 

He  set  off,  as  had  been  before  deter- 
mined, with  a  very  small  retinue.  He 
himself  travelled  disguised  as  a  Moorish 
slave.  The  journey,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  tedious,  disagreeable,  and 
full  of  hazard.  Nevertheless  the  adven- 
turers arrived  safely  at  Paris,  where  Don 
John  had  the  comfort  of  conversing  confi- 
dentially with  the  Spanish  minister,  al- 
though, to  the  world  at  large,  he  still 
passed  for  a  slave.  Having  been  admitted 
incognito  to  a  royal  ball,  he  there  saw,  and 
was  captivated  by  the  beautiful  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  see  yet  again.  Arrived  at  Luxembourg, 
he  became  aware  that  he  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  repaired  to  his  viceroyalty 
at  once,  instead  of  incurring  delay  by  go- 
ing into  Spain.  For  things  had  gone 
most  unfortunately  in  the  few  days  preced- 
ing his  arrival.  The  Spanish  troops, 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  had  fallen  upon 
and  sacked  the  city  of  Antwerp.  And 
the  tale  of  their  lawlessness  and  ferocity 
was  the  first  information  that  greeted  his 
ears. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we 
have  left  disposable  to  give  anything  like 
a  clear  account  of  the  deplorable  course 
of  things  in  the  Low  Countries  after  Don 
John  showed  himself,  and  went  through 
the  forms  of  assuming  the  government. 
The  sceptre  had,  in  truth,  already  departed 
from  his  house ;  and  the  short  span  that 
remained  to  him  of  life  was  to  be  fretted 
away  in  useless  negotiations,  barren  plans, 
and  military  attempts  made  without  neces- 
sary money  or  munitions.  Very  soon  alter 
his  arrival  he  was  attacked  by  fever  ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that,  at  that  first  attack,  his 
beaith  really  gave  way,  although  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  to  impress 
those  whom  he  met  in  public  by  his  still 
charming  manners,  his  gaiety,  and  his 
accomplishments.  Had  he  been  well  sup- 
plied with  funds,  and  allowed  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  good  sense,  it  is 
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possible  that  he  might  have  retrieved  mat- 
ters for  Philip;  but  he  was  tied  and  strait- 
ened in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  him  no 
possible  chance  of  success.  Very  early  in 
his  viceroyalty,  old  acquaintances,  who 
saw  him  again,  remarked  how  he  had  de- 
teriorated in  appearance  and  spirits.  His 
office  lasted  for  a  period  of  something  less 
than  two  years,  and  it  was  a  time  of  wast- 
ting,  of  disappointment,  and  of  failure. 

Two  or  three  bright  spots  there  were 
amid  the  gloom  of  his  administration. 
The  gay  queen  of  Navarre,  hoping  to 
make  for  one  of  her  brothers  some  capital 
out  of  the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands, 
found  it  advisable  to  repair  to  the  waters 
of  Spa.  She  travelled  in  gorgeous  state, 
having  three  horse-litters,  six  carriages, 
ten  maids-of-honor  on  horseback,  and  a 
very  large  retinue  of  noble  attendants. 
Don  John  met  the  fair  traveller  on  her 
journey  from  Mons  to  Namur,  and  rode 
beside  her  litter,  overcome  by  her  beauty 
and  fascinations.  The  queen  was  for 
grace  and  beauty  accounted  the  nonpa- 
reille  of  Europe.  Her  present  admirer 
was  the  greatest  hero  then  alive.  It  was 
the  chivalric  dream  realized  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  and  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
No  doubt  the  youth  and  natural  gaiety  of 
the  great  commander  then  won  a  few 
hours  of  delight  from  his  cares  as  the 
enchantress  looked  out  upon  him  from  her 
litter,  "glorious  in  the  July  light,  with 
its  gilded  pillars,  crimson  hangings,  and 
glasses  painted  with  forty  different  solar 
emblems,  with  their  mottoes  in  Italian  and 
Spanish." 

He  entertained  "the  fair  mischief"  for 
two  or  three  days  at  Namur,  with  great 
magnificence,  giving  her  banquets,  a  fete 
champetrey  and  balls.  The  queen  was  as 
celebrated  for  her  dancing  as  Don  John 
himself;  and  when  these  illustrious  per- 
sonages danced  together,  they  made  a 
sight  for  spectators  to  remember  — 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  gal  Hard  did  grace. 

The  rose-colored  days  and  nights  were, 
however,  soon  over.  The  warrior  put  this 
Helen  of  her  day  on  board  her  boat  for 
Lie^ge,  looked  on  her  beauty  for  the  last 
time  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  and  went 
back  to  the  cares  and  the  fatigues  that 
were  robbing  him  of  his  youth  and  life. 

Throughout  his  viceroyalty  Don  John 
seems  to  have  kept  up  a  correspondence, 
most  insincere  on  both  sides,  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England.  Don  John,  as  we 
have  seen,  intended,  if  he  could,  to  invade 
the  queen's  dominions,  raise  her  Catholic 
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subjects,  and  dethrone  her.  Elizabeth, 
who  quite  suspected  his  designs,  was  aid- 
ing the  Netherlanders  in  their  resistance 
to  Don  John's  government.  Yet  the  cor- 
respondence breathes  only  good-will  and 
flattery. 

At  the  annual  sports  at  Lou  vain  Don 

John  appeared  with  his  crossbow  and 
rought  down  the  popinjay.  The  enrap- 
tured multitude  shouted ;  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  bowmen,  and  he  en- 
joyed a  temporary  popularity  during  the 
holiday  season. 

We  shall  furnish  an  example  of  the  real 
ability  that  was  in  the  young  man  if  we 
extract  the  account  of  his  dealing  with  a 
serious  military  revolt :  — 

While  he  lay  before  Nivelle,  Don  John  was 
called  upon  to  suppress  a  mutiny.  It  arose 
from  the  old  cause,  long-deferred  pay,  and 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  German  regiments. 
The  demand  of  the  soldiers  was,  immediate 
payment  of  arrears  or  leave  to  pillage  the 
town ;  and  the  alternative  was  proposed  to 
Don  John  by  a  deputation  of  the  mutineers. 
He  dismissed  them  with  fair  words,  which 
gave  them  some  hope  of  gaining  one  or  other 
of  their  wishes,  and  then  ordered  the  colonel, 
the  Baron  of  Meghem,  a  courageous  and  trust- 
worthy officer,  to  take  the  companies  which 
had  not  joined  the  mutiny,  and  some  other 
troops,  and  occupy  certain  points  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Antwerp  and  Uruxelles.  The  mal- 
contents, thus  left  isolated  in  their  quarters, 
were  soon  after  surrounded  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  other  regiments,  and  ordered  to 
give  up  their  arms  and  the  names  of  the  ring- 
leaders. The  order  was  complied  with,  and 
twelve  of  the  chief  mutineers  were  arrested,  of 
whom  four,  selected  by  lot,  were  condemned 
to  death.  Two  of  these  were  pardoned  on  tlie 
petition  of  the  other  regiments ;  and  of  the  re- 
maining two,  one  was  also  forgiven  on  account 
of  his  wounds  and  good  service.  The  sedition 
was  therefore  quelled  by  the  vigorous  measures 
of  the  general,  at  the  expense  of  a  single  vic- 
tim. 

Chiefly  by  the  readiness  and  conduct  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  Don  John, 
towards  the  end  of  his  administration, 
gained  a  considerable  military  advantage 
over  the  rebel  army  at  Gemblours.  But 
it  was  not  a  success  sufficient  to  turn  the 
tide  of  his  ill  fortune  or  to  make  him  cling 
to  life.  From  time  to  time,  during  his 
employment  in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
suffered  from  weakening  attacks  of  fever  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1578  he  was  pros- 
trated by  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
which  proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
constitution  to  withstand.  He  had  re- 
paired to  a  camp  which  he  was  construct- 
ing about  a  mile  from  Namur;  and  it  was 
there,  in  an  outbuilding  which  had  been 


hastily  made  somewhat  decent  for  his  re- 
ception, that  he  underwent  his  last  illness 
and  met  his  end.  The  sad  story  of  his 
death  affords  another  instance  of  the  van- 
ity of  fame  and  greatness.  Foiled,  sus- 
pected at  the  Spanish  court  of  disloyalty, 
unsupported  by  his  brother,  wasted  in 
body,  and,  as  one  may  fairly  infer,  broken- 
hearted, the  hero  of  Lepanto  yielded  up 
his  breath  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  having 
in  that  short  life  attained  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  fame,  and  again  been  reduced  to 
bid  willingly  **  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to 
all  his  greatness." 

In  the  days  of  autumn  there  had  gath- 
ered about  him  a  gloom  which  was  in  truth 
the  shadow  of  death.  His  letters  written 
in  September  reveal  the  state  of  his  mind. 
There  is  one  to  a  nobleman  at  Genoa,  an- 
other to  his  old  comrade  Doria,  who  was 
also  then  at  Genoa,  and  a  third  to  King 
Philip  —  all  very  pathetic.  Indeed,  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  his  confessor, 
that  he  by  this  time  looked  upon  his  death 
as  very  near,  and  that  he  was  devoting 
himself  more  and  more  to  religion.  Id 
the  last  days  of  September  he  received 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  a  few  days  after 
extreme  unction.  He  charged  the  con- 
fessor to  make  known  to  his  brother  his 
last  wishes,  which  had  reference  chiefly 
to  the  resting-place  of  his  body,  and  to 
provision  for  his  suite.  Towards  the  last 
he  was  visited  by  alternate  fits  of  pain  and 
of  delirium,  and,  while  distracted  in  mind, 
issued  orders  to  his  captains  as  if  he  were 
in  the  field,  found  fault  with  what. seemed 
to  be  going  wrong,  or  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  shouts  of  victory.  His  mind  was  clear 
at  the  very  end.  After  his  sight  failed, 
mass  was  celebrated  in  his  chamber,  and 
he  died  peacefully  grasping  the  crucifix, 
and  with  the  names  of  Mary  and  Jesus 
just  uttered. 

The  remains  of  the  dead  warrior  were 
at  first  interred  at  Namur  —  the  obsequies 
being  solemnized  with  much  military  and 
civil  pomp.  He  had,  however,  before  his 
death,  petitioned  King  Philip  to  have  his 
bones  deposited  by  those  of  his  imperial 
father  in  the  Escurial,  which  .was  event- 
ually done.  But  the  transfer  of  the  body 
from  Namur  to  its  Spanish  resting  place 
was  effected  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
Philip's  parsimonious  and  occult  methods 
—  one  which  made  chances,  which  would 
be  considered  extravagant  even  in  a  ro- 
mance, fall  to  the  hero  after  he  was  dead. 
The  corpse  was  cut  in  pieces  at  the  joints, 
and  placed  in  three  leather  bags — each 
of  which  was  carried  across  France  at  the 
j  saddle-bow  of  a  rider  as  part  of  the  bag- 
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gage  of  his  late  household,  the  members 
of  which  returned  home  under  the  steward. 
Arrived  near  the  Escurial,  the  parts  were 
fitted  together  again,  and  consigned  to  the 
tomb  with  all  the  honor  usually  paid  to 
the  remains  of  a  royal  personage.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  paladins.  A  spell  of 
elf-land  seemed  to  be  on  him  from  his 
cradle  to  his  second  grave.  He  flourished 
for  a  while,  and  his  crest  mounted  to  the 
clouds.  But  the  chills  of  adversity  came 
early  to  his  blossom;  the  wind  blew  over 
him,  and  he  was  gone.  The  close  of  his 
story,  like  the  falling  of  the  curtain  on 
some  thrilling,  unsubstantial  pageant, 
makes  the  heart  ache  with  a  sense  of  be- 
reavement. 

When  we  have  considered  all  the  char- 
acters so  graphically  presented  in  this 
history,  we  must  certainly  find  that  Don 
John  of  Austria,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults,  was  worthy  of  much  admiration. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  appears  to  have 
been,  as  far  as  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  connections  were  concerned,  one  of 
cruelty,  selfishness,  intrigue,  insincerity, 
and  suspicion ;  yet  throughout  he  was 
loyal,  single-hearted,  and,  where  left  to 
himself,  truthful.  For  his  good  qualities 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  indebted  to 
Quixada  and  Magdalena,  as  if  they,  de- 
voted, benevolent,  honest,  gracious,  had 
been  sent  into  the  world  specially  that  he 
might  become  more  generous  than  other 
men.  Quixada  and  his  wife,  in  their  ad- 
mirable qualities,  are  quite  exceptional 
persons.  That  Don  John  was  brave  is  a 
point  not  so  much  to  be  remarked  on,  for 
bravery  was  certainly  by  no  means  rare 
in  his  day.  Venetians,  Genoese,  Romans, 
Spaniards,  all  were,  in  his  fleet,  men  of 
courage  and  endurance. 

That  Don  John  was  quick  and  decided 
in  matters  of  duty,  and  that  he  could  be 
pitiful  and  merciful,  are  the  traits  which 
roost  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow-war- 
riors. And  his  aptitude  for  command 
must  have  been  a  natural  gift ;  as  a  youth 
he  could  sway,  and  cause  to  act  together, 
rugged  natures,  in  a  manner  which  many 
a  leader  cannot  acquire  after  decades 
passed  in  camps  and  combats.  At  Le- 
panto,  although  he  had  at  hand  the  expe- 
rience of  the  veterans  Requesens  and 
Santa  Cruz  to  lean  upon,  if  he  had  required 
and  chosen,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  his 
being  the  scion  of  royalty  sent  to  win 
fame  through  the  agency  of  men  abler 
than  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  not 
only  directed  bis  fleet  as  far  as  any  com- 
mander could,  but  he  fought  his  flagship 
himself,  never  asking  or  accepting  advice, 
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and  so  did  his  work  that  grim  old  war- 
riors were  astonished  at  his  achievements. 
Had  Philip  not  been  so  pitiful  a  character, 
he,  with  such  a  brother  under  him  to  wield 
loyally  the  forces  of  Spain,  might  have 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
established  that  rule  over  the  Western 
world  which  some  observers  thought  to 
be  destined  for  the  house  of  Austria. 

Besides  admiring  his  heroism,  we  must 
sympathize  with  Don  John  in  sentiments 
not  purely  heroic.  It  is  through  these, 
probably,  that  he  touches  our  hearts,  more 
than  by  his  exploits.  The  dutiful  affec- 
tion which  he  always  rendered  to  his  fos- 
ter-parents, and  his  devotion  to  Dona 
Magdalena  to  his  life's  end,  will,  to  many 
a  tender  breast,  make  his  glorious  deeds 
look  exceeding  glorious,  and  will  cause 
even  censorious  minds  to  tolerate  his 
fame. 

The  work  before  us,  from  which  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  draw  out  in  little  the 
thread  of  the  principal  character's  career, 
is  in  reality  a  history  of  Europe  for  the 
eleven  years  from  1567  to  1578.  Events 
of  the  period  are  so  varied  in  place  and  in 
character,  that  interest  in  the  narrative  is 
kept  ever  alive.  The  Morisco  rebellion, 
the  naval  war  with  the  Turks,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Italian  States,  the  settlements  of 
pirates  along  the  north- African  shores, 
the  struggles  caused  by  the  Reformation 
in  northern  Europe,  engage  in  succession 
the  reader's  attention.  He  is  made  to  see, 
too,  the  difficult  position  of  the  court  of 
Rome  between  the  threatening  Infidels  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Reformers  on  the 
other.  No  narration  could  be  less  smoth- 
ered with  pVyasdust  inflictions;  and  yet 
this  is  full  of  didactic  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  life,  political,  military,  and  social, 
of  those  stirring  times.  It  is  remarkable 
that  England  in  those  days  stood  aloof 
from  the  politics  regarding  the  Turk, 
which  were  engrossing  southern  Europe, 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
The  English  appear  to  have  lost  the  cru- 
sading spirit  by  that  time,  and  to  have 
troubled  themselves  but  little  concerning 
what  was  doing  in  the  Levant.  Hence 
the  fame  of  Don  John  of  Austria  was  less 
celebrated  in  these  islands  than  on  the 
Continent;  and  hence,  perhaps,  no  En- 
glishman of  former  times  troubled  himself 
to  compile  a  history  of  that  commander. 
It  is  matter  of  wonder  that  Shakespeare, 
who  was  so  prompt  to  gather  and  to  use 
the  striking  stories  and  events  of  the 
world,  had  not  something  interesting  to 
say  of  such  a  man  as  Don  John  and  such 
a  victory  as    Lepanto.    The  explanation 
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must  be  that  we  did  not  regard  the  battle 
as  of  much  importance  to  us,  and  that  we 
had  but  little  sympathy  with  "  the  brag- 
ging Spaniard." 

Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  has  not 
only  given  us  the  results  of  careful  study 
and  patient  judgment;  he  has  in  large 
measure  supplied,  and  he  has  most  copi- 
ously indicated,  in  his  appendix,  the 
sources  from  which  the  history  of  the 
times  with  which  he  deals  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. He  has  enriched  his  work  with 
copies  of  portraits,  of  curious  medals,  of 
arms,  and  of  trophies.  Indeed  he  has 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  place  the 
whole  of  his  subject  before  his  reader,  and 
to  save  the  trouble  of  reference  and  veri- 
fication. We  do  not  think  that  he  has  so 
much  presented  to  us  new  facts,  or  new 
views  of  the  time  of  which  he  treats,  as 
that  he  has  raised  a  new  and  proper  inter- 
est in  a  time  which  is  eminently  worthy 
of  a  student's  regard.  We  have  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  biographer  choosing  his 
subject  that  he  might  set  up  an  idol,  exe- 
cute literary  fetich-rites  himself,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  his  readers  idolaters. 
This  has  not  been  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell's  failing.  He  has  observed  to- 
wards Don  John  the  strictest  fairness  and 
impartiality,  and  not  forgotten  that  he 
owed  a  duty  to  his  readers  as  well  as  to 
his  hero.  In  traversing  a  field  so  wide  as 
that  which  his  history  covers,  he  cannot 
but  have  formed  and  expressed  opinions 
of  pers6ns  and  events  from  which  many 
may  differ;  yet  the  most  uncompromising 
dissentient  ought  to,  and  probably  would, 
admit  that  he  has  done  all  in  a  laudable 
and  equitable  spirit. 

The  style  of  the  book  is,  in  our  opinion, 
happy.  The  narration  is  lively  and  enter- 
taining; but  the  dignity  and  sobriety 
which  become  history  are  nowhere  want- 
ing. Clearly,  the  matter  to  be  told  was, 
in  the  author's  mind,  more  important  than 
the  manner  of  telling ;  and  yet  the  manner 
is  worthy  of  much  commendation.  Some 
of  the  war  scenes  are  depicted  with  great 
force ;  the  description  of  the  waters  of 
Lepanto,  covered  with  wreck  after  the 
great  action,  being  very  picturesque.  The 
accounts  of  shows  and  pageants  are  all 
lively  and  impressive.  The  notices  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Pope  Pius  V.  are 
attractive  pieces.  Whether  or  not,  before 
this  book  was  published,  the  public  were 
aware  how  much  such  a  work  was  wanted, 
certain  it  is  that,  having  such  a  work,  the 
public  will  consider  no  library  complete, 
on  the  shelves  of  which  "  Don  John  of 
Austria  "  has  not  a  place. 
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Within  the  first  few  days,  a  great  many 
of  these  conversations  took  place,  and 
Frances  gradually  formed  an  idea  to  her- 
self, not,  perhaps,  very  like  reality,  but 
yet  an  idea,  of  the  other  life  from  which 
her  sister  had  come.  The  chief  figure  in 
it  was  ••mamma,"  the  mother  with  whom 
Constance  was  so  carelessly  familiar,  and 
of  whom  she  herself  knew  nothing  at  all. 
Frances  did  not  learn  from  her  sister's 
revelations  to  love  her  mother.  The  ef- 
fect was  very  different  from  that  which, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  have  taken 
place  in  a  novel.  She  came  to  look  upon 
this  unknown  representative  of  "the  par- 
ents' side,"  as  Constance  said,  as  upon  a 
sort  of  natural  opponent,  one  who  under- 
stood but  little  and  sympathized  not  at  all 
with  the  younger,  the  other  portion,  the 
generation  which  was  to  succeed  and  re- 
place her.  Of  this  fact  the  other  girl 
never  concealed  her  easy  conviction.  The 
elders  for  the  moment  had  the  power  in 
their  hands,  but  by-and-by  their  day  would 
be  over.  There  was  nothing  unkind  or 
cruel  in  this  certainty;  it  was  simply  the- 
course  of  nature,  which  by-and-by  would 
be  upset  by  natural  progress  of  events, 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  was  modified 
by  the  other  certainty,  that  if  the  young 
stood  firm,  the  elders  had  no  alternative 
but  to  give  in.  Altogether,  it  was  evident 
the  parents'  side  was  not  the  winning  side  : 
but  all  the  same  it  had  the  power  of  an- 
noying the  other  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  exercised  this  power  with  a  selfish- 
ness which  was  sometimes  brutal.  Mam- 
ma, it  was  evident,  had  not  considered 
Constance  at  all.  She  had  taken  her 
about  into  society  for  her  own  ends,  not 
for  her  daughter's  pleasure.  She  had 
formed  a  plan  by  which  Constance  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  another  proprie- 
tor without  any  consultation  of  her  own 
wishes. 

The  heart  of  Frances  sank  as  she  slowly 
identified  this  maternal  image,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  image  of  fancy.  She  tried 
to  compare  it  with  the  image  which  she 
herself  might  in  her  turn  have  communi- 
cated of  her  father,  had  it  been  she  who 
was  the  expositor.  It  frightened  her  to 
find,  as  she  tried  this  experiment  in  her 
own  mind,  that  the  representation  of  papa 
would  not  have  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. She  would  have  shown  him  as 
passing  his   time  chiefly  in   his   library, 
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taking  very  little  notice  of  her  tastes  and 
wishes,  settling  what  was  to  be  done, 
where  to  go,  everything  that  was  of  any 
importance  in  their  life,  without  at  all  tak- 
ing into  account  what  she  wished.  This 
she  had  always  felt  to  be  perfectly  natu- 
ral, and  she  had  no  feeling  of  a  grievance 
in  the  matter;  but  supposing  it  to  be  nec- 
essary to  tell  the  story  to  an  ignorant  per- 
son, what  would  that  ignorant  person's 
opinion  be?  Jt  gave  her  a  great  shock 
to  perceive  that  the  impression  produced 
would  also  be  one  of  harsh  authority,  in- 
different, taking  no  note  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  those  who  were  subject  to  it. 
That  was  how  Constance  would  represent 
papa.  It  was  not  the  case,  and  yet  it 
would  look  so  to  one  who  did  not  know. 
Perceiving  this,  Frances  came  to  feel  that 
it  might  be  natural  to  represent  the  world 
as  consisting  of  two  factions,  parents  and 
children.  There  was  a  certain  truth  in  it. 
If  there  should  happen  to  occur  any  ques- 
tion—  which  was  impossible  —  between 
papa  and  herself,  she  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own ;  and  yet 
Frances  was  very  conscious  of  having  a 
will  of  her  own. 

In  this  way  she  learned  a  great  many 
things  vaguely  through  the  talk  of  her 
sister.  She  learned  that  balls  and  other 
entertainments,  such  as,  to  ber  inexperi- 
enced fancy,  had  seemed  nothing  but 
pleasure,  were  not  in  reality  intended,  at 
least  as  their  first  object,  for  pleasure  at 
all.  Constance  spoke  of  them  as  things 
to  which  one  must  go.  "We  looked  in 
for  an  hour,"  she  would  say.  "  Mamma 
thinks  she  ought  to  have  half-a-dozen 
places  to  go  to  every  evening/'  with  a 
tone  in  which  there  was  more  sense  of 
injury  than  pleasure.  Then  there  was  the 
mysterious  question  of  love,  which  was  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  awful  a  matter,  on 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  ques- 
tion :  that,  it  appeared,  was  quite  a  com- 
plicated affair,  in  which  the  lover,  the 
hero,  was  transferred  into  "the  man," 
whose  qualities  had  to  be  discovered  and 
considered,  as  if  he  were  a  candidate  for 
a  public  office.  All  this  bewildered  Fran- 
ces more  than  can  be  imagined  or  de- 
scribed. Her  sister's  arrival,  and  the 
disclosures  involved  in  it,  had  broken  up 
to  her  all  the  known  lines  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  and  now  that  everything  had  set- 
tled down  again,  and  these  lines  were  be- 
ginning once  more  to  be  apparent,  Frances 
felt  that  though  they  were  wider,  they 
were  narrower  too.  She  knew  a  great 
deal  more ;  but  knowledge  only  made  that 


appear  hard  and  unyielding  which  had 
been  elastic  and  infinite.  The  vague  and 
imaginary  were  a  great  deal  more  lovely 
than  this,  which,  according  to  her  sister's 
revelation,  was  the  real  and  true. 

Another  very  curious  experience  for 
Frances  occurred  when  Mrs.  Durant  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  moved 
with  lively  curiosity,  came  to  call  and 
make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Waring's 
new  daughter.  Constance  regarded  these 
visitors  with  languid  curiosity,  only  half 
rising  from  her  chair  to  acknowledge  her 
introduction  to  them,  and  leaving  Fran- 
ces to  answer  the  questions  which  they 
thought  it  only  civil  to  put.  Did  she  like 
Bordighera  ? 

"O  yes;  well  enough,"  Constance  re- 
plied. 

•'  My  sister  thinks  the  people  not  so 
picturesque  as  she  expected,"  said  Fran- 
ces. 

u  But  of  course  she  felt  the  delightful 
difference  in  the  climate  ?  "  People,  Mrs. 
Durant  understood,  were  suffering  dread- 
fully from  east  wind  in  London. 

"  Ah  !  one  doesn't  notice  in  town,"  said 
Constance. 

"  My  sister  is  not  accustomed  to  living 
without  comforts  and  with  so  little  furni- 
ture. You  know  that  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference," said  her  anxious  expositor  and 
apologist. 

And  then  there  would  ensue  a  long 
pause,  which  the  new<omer  did  nothing 
at  all  to  break,  and  the  conversation  fell 
into  the  ordinary  discussion  of  who  was 
at  church  on  Sunday,  how  many  new  peo- 
ple from  the  hotels,  and  how  disgraceful 
it  was  that  some  who  were  evidently  En- 
glish should  either  poke  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  places  or  never  go  to  church  at 
all. 

"It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  indeed," 
Mrs.  Durant  said  indignantly;  "  for  when 
they  go  to  the  native  place  of  worship, 
they  don't  understand.  Even  1,  that  have 
been  so  long  on  the  Continent,  I  can't  fol- 
low the  service." 

"  But  papa  can,"  said  Tasie. 

"  Ah,  papa  —  papa  is  much  more  highly 
educated  than  I  could  ever  pretend  to  be; 
and  besides,  he  is  a  theologian,  and  knows. 
There  were  quite  half-a-dozen  people,  evi- 
dently English,  whom  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  coming  out  of  the  chapel  on  the  Ma- 
rina. Oh,  don't  say  anything,  Tasie! 
1  think,  in  a  foreign  place,  where  the  En- 
glish have  a  character  to  keep  up,  it  is 
quite  a  sin." 

**  You  know,  mamma,  they  think  nobody 
knows  them,"  Tasie  said. 
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Mrs.  Gaunt  did  not  care  so  much  who 
attended  church ;  but  when  she  found 
that  Constance  had,  as  she  told  the  gen- 
eral, "really  nothing  to  say  for  herself," 
she  too  dropped  into  her  habitual  mode  of 
talk.  She  did  her  best  in  the  first  place 
to  elicit  the  opinions  of  Constance  about 
Bordighera  and  the  climate,  about  how 
she  thought  Mr.  Waring  looking,  and  if 
dear  Frances  was  not  far  stronger  than 
she  used  to  be.  But  when  these  judicious 
inquiries  failed  of  a  response,  Mrs.  Gaunt 
almost  turned  her  back  upon  Constance. 
44 1  have  had  a  letter  from  Katie,  my  dear," 
she  said. 

"  Have  you  indeed  ?  I  hope  she  is 
quite  well — and  the  babies?" 

41  Oh,  the  babies;  they  are  always  well. 
But  poor  Katie,  she  has  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer. I  told  you  she  had  a  touch  of  fe- 
ver, by  last  mail.  Now,  it  is  her  liver. 
You  are  never  safe  from  your  liver  in  In- 
dia. She  had  been  up  to  the  hills,  and 
there  she  met  Douglas,  who  had  gone  to 
settle  his  wife  and  children.  His  wife  is 
a  poor  little  creature,  always  ailing;  and 
their  second  boy—  But,  dear  me,  1 
have  not  told  you  my  great  news.  Fran- 
ces—  George  is  coming  home!  He  is 
coming  by  Brindisi  and  Venice,  and  will 
be  here  directly.  I  told  him  I  was  sure 
all  my  kind  neighbors  would  be  so  glad 
to  see  him ;  and  it  will  be  so  nice  for  him 
—  don't  you  think  —  to  see  Italy  on  his 
way  ?  " 

44  Oh,  very  nice ! "  said  Frances.  "  And 
you  must  be  very  happy,  both  the  general 
and  you." 

"The  general  does  not  say  much  ;  but 
he  is  just  as  happy  as  I  am.  Fancy  1  by 
next  mail !  in  another  week  !  "  The  poor 
lady  dried  her  eyes,  and  added,  laughing, 
sobbing:  44Onlv  think —  in  a  week  —  my 
youngest  boy ! 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Constance, 
when  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  gone,  "that  you 
have  made  them  believe  you  care?  Oh, 
that  is  exactly  like  mamma.  She  makes 
people  think  she  is  quite  happy  and  quite 
miserable  about  their  affairs,  when  she 
does  not  care  one  little  bit !  What  is  this 
woman's  youngest  son  to  you  ?  " 

44  But  she  is I  have  been  here  all 

my  life.  I  am  glad  that  she  should  be 
happy,"  cried  Frances,  suddenly  placed 
upon  her  defence. 

When  she  thought  of  it,  Mrs.  Gaunt's 
youngest  boy  was  nothing  at  all  to  her ; 
nor  did  she  care  very  much  whether  all 
the  English  in  the  hotels  on  the  Marina 
went  to  church.  But  Mrs.  Gaunt  was 
interested  in  the  one,  and  the  Durants  in 


the  other.  And  was  it  true  what  Con- 
stance said,  that  she  was  a  humbug,  that 
she  was  adeceiver,  because  she  pretended 
to  care  ?  Frances  was  much  confused  by 
this  question.  There  was  something  in 
it:  perhaps  it  was  true.  She  faltered  as 
she  replied:  "Do  you  think  it  is  wrong 
to  sympathize?  It  is  true  that  I  don't 
feel  all  that  for  myself.  But  still  it  is  not 
false,  for  I  do  feel  it  for  them  —  in  a  sort 
of  a  way." 

"And  that  is  all  the  society  you  have 
here?  the  clergywoman,  and  the  old  sol- 
dier. And  will  they  expect  me,  too,  to 
feel  for  them  —  in  a  sort  of  a  way  ?  " 

44  Dear  Constance,"  said  Frances  in  a 
pleading  tone,  "it  could  never  be  quite 
the  same,  you  know,  because  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  I  have  known  them  ever 
since  I  was  quite  a  little  thing.  They 
have  all  been  very  kind  to  me.  They 
used  to  have  me  to  tea ;  and  Tasie  would 
play  with  me;  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  brought 
down  all  her  Indian  curiosities  to  amuse 
me.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  kind  they 
are.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  when  I  see 
all  the  carved  ivory  things,  and  remember 
how  they  were  taken  out  from  under  the 
glass  shades  for  me,  a  little  thing,  how  I 
didn't  break  them,  and  how  dear  Mrs. 
Gaunt  could  trust  me  with  them.  And 
then  Tasie " 

44  Tasie !  What  a  ridiculous  name  !  But 
it  suits  her  well  enough.  She  must  be 
forty,  I  should  think." 

44  Her  right  name  is  Anastasia.  She  is 
called  after  the  Countess  of  Denrana,  who 
is  her  godmother,"  said  Frances  with 
great  gravity.  She  had  heard  this  expla- 
nation a  great  many  times  from  Mrs. 
Durant,  and  unconsciously  repeated  it  in 
something  of  the  same  tone.  Constance 
received  this  with  a  sudden  laugh,  and 
clapped  her  hands. 

44 1  didn't  know  you  were  a  mimic. 
That  is  capital.  Do  Tasie  now.  I  am 
sure  you  can ;  and  then  we  shall  have  got 
a  laugh  out  of  them  at  least." 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Frances, 
growing  pale.  "  Do  you  think  I  would 
laugh  at  them  ?  When  you  know  bow 
really  good  they  are " 

44  O  yes ;  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  know," 
said  Constance,  opening  her  mouth  in  a 
yawn,  which  Frances  thought  would  have 
been  dreadful  in  any  one  else,  but  which, 
somehow,  was  rather  pretty  in  her.  Ev- 
erything was  rather  pretty  in  her,  even 
her  little  rudenesses  and  impertinences. 
44  If  I  stay  here,  of  course  I  shall  have  to 
be  intimate  with  them,  as  you  have  been. 
And  must  1  take  a  tender  interest  in  the 
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youngest  boy  ?  Let  us  see  !  He  will  be 
a  young  soldier  probably,  as  his  mother  is 
an  old  one,  and  as  he  is  coming  from  In- 
dia. He  will  never  have  seen  any  one. 
He  is  bound  to  take  one  of  us  for  a  god- 
dess, either  you  or  me." 

"Constance!"  cried  Frances,  in  her 
consternation  raising  her  voice. 

"  Well !  "  said  her  sister,  "  is  there  any- 
thing wonderful  in  that?  We  are  very 
different  types,  and  till  we  see  the  hero, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  which  he  is 
likely  to  prefer.  I  see  my  way  to  a  little 
diversion,  if  you  will  not  be  too  puritani- 
cal, Fan.  That  never  does  a  man  any 
harm.  It  wilt  rouse  him  up;  it  will  give 
bim  something  to  think  of.  A  place  like 
this  can't  have  much  amusement,  even  for 
a  youngest  boy.  We  shall  make  him  enjoy 
himself.  His  mother  will  bless  us.  You 
know,  everybody  says  it  is  part  of  educa- 
tion for  a  man." 

Frances  looked  at  her  sister  with  eyes 
bewildered,  somewhat  horrified,  full  of  dis- 
approval ;  while  Constance,  roused  still 
more  by  .her  sister's  horror  than  by  the 
first  mischievous  suggestion  which  had 
awakened  her  from  her  indifference, 
laughed,  and  woke  up  into  full  animation. 
"  We  will  go  and  return  their  visits,"  she 
said,  "and  I  will  be  sympathetic  too. 
But  you  shall  see  when  I  take  up  a  part  I 
make  much  more  of  it  than  you  do.  I 
know  who  these  people  were  who  did  not 
go  to  church.  They  were  my  people  —  the 
people  I  travelled  with  ;  and  they  shall  go 
next  Sunday ;  and  Tasie's  heart  shall  re- 
joice. When  we  call,  I  will  let  them 
know  that  England,  even  at  Bordighera, 
expects  every  man  —  and  every  woman, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose  —  and  that 
their  absence  was  remarked.  They  will 
never  be  absent  again,  Fan.  And  as  for 
the  other  interest,  I  shall  inquire  all  about 
Katie's  illnesses,  and  secure  the  very  last 
intelligence  about  the  youngest  boy.  She 
will  show  me  his  photograph.  She  will 
tell  me  stories  of  how  he  cut  his  first 
tooth.  I  wonder,"  said  Constance,  sud- 
denly pausing  and  falling  back  into  the  old 
languid  tone,  "  whether  you  will  take  up 
my  old  ways,  when  you  are  with  mamma." 

"  I  shall  never  have  it  in  my  power  to 
try,"  said  Frances.  "  Mamma  will  never 
want  me."  She  was  a  little  shy  of  using 
that  name. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  condition,  then  ? 
I  think  you  don't  half  know  our  story. 
Papa  behaved  rather  absurdly,  but  hon- 
estly too.  When  they  separated,  he  set- 
tled that  one  of  us  should  always  be  with 
her,  and  one  of  us  with  him.    He  had  the 
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right  to  have  taken  us  both.  Men  have 
more  rights  than  women.  We  belong  to 
him,  but  we  don't  belong  to  her.  I  don't 
see  the  reason  of  it,  but  still  that  is  law. 
He  allowed  her  to  have  one  of  us  always. 
I  dare  say  he  thought  two  little  things  like 
what  we  were  then  would  have  been  a  bore 
to  him.  At  all  events,  that  is  how  it  was 
settled.  Now,  it  does  not  need  much 
cleverness  to  see,  that  as  I  have  left  her, 
she  will  probably  claim  you.  She  will  not 
let  papa  off  anything  he  has  promised. 
She  likes  a  girl  in  the  house.  She  will 
say:  'Send  me  Frances.'  I  should  like 
to  hide  behind  a  door  or  under  a  table, 
and  see  how  you  get  on." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  mistaken,"  said 
Frances,  much  disturbed ;  "  there  was 
never  any  question  about  me." 

"  No ;  because  I  was  there.  O  yes ; 
there  was  often  question  of  you.  Mamma 
has  a  little  picture  of  you  as  you  were  when 
you  were  taken  away.  It  always  hangs  in 
her  room  :  and  when  I  had  to  be  scolded 
she  used  to  apostrophize  you.  She  used 
to  say:  'That  little  angel  would  never 
have  done  so-and-so.'  I  did,  for  I  was  a 
little  demon ;  so  I  rather  hated  you.  She 
will  send  for  you  now;  and  I  wonder  if 
you  will  be  a  little  angel  still.  I  should 
like  to  see  how  you  get  on.  But  I  shall 
be  fully  occupied  here  driving  people  to 
church,  and  making  things  pleasant  for  the 
old  soldier's  youngest  son." 

••  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so  wildly," 
said  Frances.  "You  are  laughing  at  me 
all  the  time.  You  think  I  am  such  a  sim- 
pleton, 1  will  believe  all  you  say.  And 
indeed,  1  am  not  clever  enough  to  under- 
stand when  you  are  laughing  at  me.  All 
this  is  impossible.  That  I  should  take 
your  place,  and  that  you  should  take  mine 
—  oh,  impossible!"  cried  Frances,  with  a 
sharper  certainty  than  ever,  as  that  last 
astounding  idea  made  itself  apparent :  that 
Constance  should  order  papa's  dinners 
and  see  after  the  mayonnaise,  and  guide 
Mariuccia  —  '*  oh,  impossible ! "  she  cried. 

"Nothing  is  impossible.  You  think  I 
am  not  good  enough  to  do  the  housekeep- 
ing for  papa.  I  only  hope  you  will  s'en 
tirer  of  the  difficulties  of  my  place,  as  I 
shall  of  yours.  Be  a  kind  girl,  and  write 
to  me,  and  tell  me  how  things  go.  I  know 
what  will  happen.  You  will  think  every- 
thing is  charming  at  first;  and  then — 
But  don't  let  Markham  get  hold  of  you. 
Markham  is  very  nice.  He  is  capital  for 
getting  you  out  of  a  scrape;  but  still,  I 
should  not  advise  you  to  be  guided  by 
him,  especially  as  you  are  papa's  child, 
and  he  is  not  fond  of  papa." 
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"Please  don't  say  any  more,"  cried 
Frances.  "  I  am  not  going  —  anywhere. 
I  shall  live  as  I  have  always  done  ;  but 
only  more  pleasantly  from  having  —  you." 

"  That  is  very  pretty  of  you,"  said 
Constance,  turning  round  to  look  at  her ; 
"if  you  are  sure  you  mean  it,  and  that  ijt 
is  not  only  true  —  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  1 
am  afraid  I  have  been  nothing  but  a 
bore,  breaking  in  upon  you  like  this.  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  be  together," 
she  added  very  calmly,  as  if,  however,  no 
great  amount  of  philosophy  would  be  nec- 
essary to  reconcile  her  to  the  absence  of 
her  sister.  "  It  would  be  nice ;  but  it  wiN 
not  be  allowed.  You  needn't  be  afraid, 
though,  for  I  can  give  you  a  number  of 
hints  which  will  make  it  much  easier. 
Mamma  is  a  little  — she  is  just  a  little  — 
but  1  should  think  you  would  get  on  with 
her.  You  look  so  young,  for  one  thing. 
She  will  begin  your  education  over  again, 
and  she  likes  that;  and  then  you  are  like 
her,  which  will  give  you  a  great  pull.  It 
is  very  funny  to  think  of  it;  it  is  like  a 
transformation  scene ;  but  I  dare  say  we 
shall  both  get  on  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  think.  For  my  part,  1  never  was  the 
least  afraid." 

With  this  Constance  sank  into  her  chair 
again,  and  resumed  the  book  she  had  been 
reading,  with  that  perfect  composure  and 
indifference  which  filled  Frances  with  ad- 
miration and  dismay. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Frances  her- 
self kept  her  seat  or  her  self-command  at 
all.  She  had  been  drawing,  making  one 
of  those  innumerable  sketches  which 
could  be  made  from  the  loggia  —  now  of 
a  peak  among  the  mountains;  now  of  the 
edge  of  foam  on  the  blue,  blue  margin  of 
the  sea;  now  of  an  olive,  now  of  a  palm. 
Frances  had  a  persistent  conscientious 
way  of  besieging  nature,  forcing  her  day 
by  day  to  render  up  the  secret  of  another 
tint,  another  shadow.  It  was  thus  she  had 
come  to  the  insight  which  had  made  her 
father  acknowledge  that  she  was  "  grow- 
ing up."  But  today  her  hand  had  no 
cunning.  Her  pulses  beat  so  tumult- 
ously that  her  pencil  shared  the  agitation, 
and  fluttered  too.  She  kept  still  as  long 
as  she  could,  and  spoiled  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  to  Frances,  with  very  little  money 
to  lose,  was  something  to  be  thought  of. 
And  when  she  had  accomplished  this,  and 
added  to  her  excitement  the  disagreeable 
and  confusing  effect  of  failure  in  what  she 
was  doing,  Frances  got  up  abruptly  and 
took  refuge  in  the  household  concerns,  in 
directions  about  the  dinner  and  consulta- 
tions with  Mariuccia,  who  was  beginning 


to  be  a  little  jealous  of  the  signora's 
absorption  in  her  new  companion.  4*If 
the  young  lady  is  indeed  your  sister,  it  is 
natural  she  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
your  attention  ;  but  not  even  for  that  does 
one  desert  one's  old  friends,"  Mariuccia 
said  with  a  little  offended  dignity. 

Frances  felt,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart, 
that  her  sister's  arrival  had  been  to  her 
perhaps  less  an  unmixed  pleasure  than  to 
any  of  the  household.  But  she  did  not 
say  so.  She  made  no  exhibition  of  the 
trouble  in  her  bosom,  which  even  the  con- 
sultations over  the  mayonnaise  did  not 
allay.  That  familiar  duty  indeed  soothed 
her  for  the  moment.  The  question  was 
whether  it  should  be  made  with  chicken 
or  fish  —  a  very  important  matter.  But 
though  this  did  something  to  relieve  her, 
the  culinary  effort  did  not  last.  To  think 
of  being  sent  away  into  that  new  world  in 
which  Constance  had  been  brought  up  — 
to  leave  everything  she  knew  —  to  meet 
"mamma,"  whose  name  she  whispered  to 
herself  almost  trembling,  feeling  as  if  she 
took  a  liberty  with  a  stranger  —  all  this 
was  bewildering,  wonderful,  and  made  her 
heart  beat  and  her  head  ache.  It  was 
not  altogether  that  the  anticipation  was 
painful.  There  was  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment in  it  which  was  almost  delight ;  but 
it  was  an  alarmed  delight,  which  shook 
her  nerves  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  un- 
mixed terror.  She  could  not  compose 
herself  into  indifference,  as  Constance 
did,  or  sit  quietly  down  to  think,  or  re- 
sume her  usual  occupation  in  the  face  of 
this  sudden  opening  out  before  her  of  the 
unforeseen  and  unknown. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
ORGANIC  NATURE'S  RIDDLE. 

Amongst  the  many  sagacious  sayings 
of  the  patient  and  profound  thinkers  of 
Germany,  not  the  least  noteworthy  was 
Schelling's  affirmation  that  the  phenomena 
of  instinct  are  some  of  the  most  important 
of  all  phenomena,  and  capable  of  serving 
as  a  very  touchstone  whereby  the  value  of 
competing  theories  of  the  universe  may 
be  effectually  tested.  His  prescience  has 
been  justified  by  our  experience.  The 
greatest  scientific  event  of  the  present 
time  is  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  and  its  use  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  and  defence.  It  is  used  both 
against  the  belief  that  intelligent  purpose 
is,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  the  living 
world  about  us,  and  also  in   favor  of  a 
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merely  mechanical  theory  of  nature.  Now 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  search- 
ing test  of  that  theory's  truth  than  is  sup- 
plied by  a  careful  study  of  instinct.  The 
essence  of  that  view  of  nature  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Professor 
Haeckel,*  a  negation  of  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes  and  an  assertion  of  what  he 
calls  "dysteleology,"  that  is,  the  doctrine 
of  the  purposelessness  of  the  organs  and 
organisms  which  people  a  purposeless 
planet,  —  that  doctrine  may  be  called  the 
gospel  of  the  irrationality  of  the  universe, 
and  it  is  a  doctrine  to  which  a  proof  of  the 
real  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  "  in- 
stinct" must  necessarily  be  fatal.  In- 
stinct has  been  defined f  as  a  "special 
internal  impulse,  urging  animals  to  the 
performance  of  certain  actions  which  are 
useful  to  them  or  to  their  kind,  but  the 
use  of  which  they  do  not  themselves  per- 
ceive, and  their  performance  of  which  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  being 
placed  in  certain  circumstances."  Such 
an  impulse  is  always  understood  to  be  the 
result  of  sensations ;  actions  which  take 
place  in  response  to  unfelt  stimuli  being 
referred,  not  to  instinct,  but  to  what  is 
termed  reflex  action.  In  such  action  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  mechanism 
of  a  living  body  occasions  a  prompt  re- 
sponsive muscular  movement  upon  the 
occurrence  of  some  unfelt  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  total  mass  of  nerve-stuff  —  which  is 
technically  called  l*  nerve  tissue  "  —  in  the 
body  of  an  animal,  such  as  a  beast,  bird, 
reptile,  or  fish,  is  composed  of  two  parts  or 
divisions.  One  of  these  divisions  consists 
of  a  voluminous  and  continuous  mass  — 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (or  spinal  mar- 
row), which  form  what  is  called  the  central 
part  of  the  nervous  system.  The  second 
division  consists  of  a  multitude  of  white 
threads  or  cords  —  the  nerves,  which 
form  what  is  called  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  nervous  system.  Of  these  nerves  one 
set  proceed  forth  from  the  central  part  of 
the  nervous  system  to  the  different  mus- 
cles, which  they  can  cause  to  contract  by 
a  peculiar  action  they  exert  upon  them, 
thus  producing  motion.  Another  set  of 
nerves  proceed  inwards,  from  the  skin  to 
the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system, 

•  It  is  often  associated  unfairly  with  the  illustrious 
name  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin.  His  special  views  lend 
themselves  indeed  to  Haeckelianism,  and  have  been 
pressed  iuto  its  service  ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
identified  therewith.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed 
out  with  his  usual  lucidity  and  force,  Darwin's  theory 
can  be  made  to  accord  with  the  most  thorough-going 
teleolog?. 

t  See  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy, voL  iiu,  p.  3. 


and  by  their  peculiar  action  give  rise  to 
various  sensations,  according  as  different 
influences  or  stimulations  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  skin  at,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of,  their  peripheral  extremities.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  different  stimula- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  body  convey  an 
influence  inwards,  which  produces  sensa- 
tion, and  gives  rise  to  an  outwardly  pro- 
ceeding influence  to  the  muscles,  resulting 
in  definite  and  appropriate  motions. 

There  are  cases  in  which  responsive 
actions  take  place  under  very  abnormal 
conditions  —  as  after  a  rupture  of  part  of 
a  man's  spinal  cord,  or  the  removal  of  the 
whole  brain  in  lower  animals,  such  as  the 
frog.  A  man  so  injured  may  have  utterly 
lost  the  power  of  feeling  any  stimulation 
—  pricking,  cutting,  or  burning  —  of  his 
legs  and  feet,  the  injury  preventing  the 
conveyance  upwards  to  the  brain  of  the 
influence  necessary  to  ordinary  sensation, 
and  stopping  short  at  the  spinal  cord  be- 
low the  point  of  injury.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  man  may  execute  movements  in 
response  to  stimuli  just  as  if  he  did  feel, 
and  often  in  an  exaggerated  manner.  He 
will  withdraw  his  foot  if  tickled  with  a 
feather  just  as  if  he  felt  the  tickling,  which 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling.  Simi- 
larly a  decapitated  frog  will  make  with  his 
hind  legs  the  most  appropriate  movements 
to  remove  any  irritating  object  applied  to 
the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  Such  action  is 
termed  "reflex  action,"  on  the  supposition 
that  the  influence  conveyed  inwards  by 
nerves  going  from  the  skin  to  the  spinal 
cord  is  reflected  back  from  that  cord  to 
the  muscles  by  the  other  set  of  nerves 
without  any  intervention  of  sensation. 
This  action  of  the  frog  may  be  carried  to 
a  very  singular  extreme.  At  the  breeding 
season  the  male  frog  tightly  grasps  the 
female  behind  her  arms,  and  to  enable 
him  the  more  securely  to  maintain  his 
hold,  a  warty  prominence  is  then  devel- 
oped on  the  inner  side  of  each  of  his 
hands.  Now  if  such  a  male  frog  be  taken, 
and  not  only  decapitated,  but  the  whole 
hinder  part  of  the  body  removed  also,  so 
that  nothing  remains  but  the  fragment 
of  the  trunk  from  which  the  two  arms 
with  their  nerves  proceed,  and  if  under 
these  circumstances  the  warty  promi- 
nences be  touched,  the  two  arms  will  im- 
mediately close  together  like  a  spring, 
thus  affording  a  most  perfect  example  of 
reflex  action.  It  has  been  objected  by 
the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  and  others  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  but  that  the  spinal 
cord  itself  "feels."  But  there  is  often  an 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  "to  feel." 
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By  it  we  ordinarily  mean  a  "  modification 
of  consciousness ; "  but  experiences  such 
as  those  just  adverted  to,  and  others  in 
ourselves  to  which  I  shall  next  advert, 
show  clearly  that  surrounding  agents  may 
act  upon  our  sense  organs  without  the 
intervention  of  anything  like  conscious- 
ness, and  yet  produce  effects  otherwise 
similar  to  those  which  occur  when  they 
do  arouse  consciousness.  Without,  then, 
entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  whether 
"  sentiency  "  may  or  may  not  be  attributed 
to  the  spinal  cord,  it  seems  evident  that 
some  definite  term  is  required  to  denote 
such  affections  or  modifications  of  living 
beings  as  those  just  referred  to.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  affections  of  creatures 
possessing  a  nervous  system,  which  is 
the  essential  organ  of  sensation,  and  as 
they  resemble  sensation  in  their  causes 
ana  effects  though  feeling  itself  may  be 
absent,  they  may  be  provisionally  distin- 
guished as  '*  unfelt  sensations."  Such 
are  some  of  the  actions  with  which  in- 
stinct is  contrasted,  because,  unlike  in- 
stinct, they  are  not  carried  on  by  the  aid 
of  felt  sensations,  the  highest  of  such 
insentient  action  being  reflex  action. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  actions 
which  constantly  recur  in  ourselves,  which 
more  or  less  nearly  approximate  to  reflex 
action.  Thus  the  respiratory  movements, 
the  various  muscular  motions  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  breathe,  are  ordinarily  per- 
formed by  us  without  advertence,  though 
we  can,  if  we  will,  perform  them  with  self* 
conscious  deliberation.  It  is  well  also  to 
note  that  when  our  mind  is  entirely 
directed  upon  some  external  object,  or 
when  we  are  almost  in  a  state  of  somno- 
lent unconsciousness,  we  have  but  a  vague 
feeling  of  our  existence  —  a  feeling  result- 
ing from  the  unobserved  synthesis  of  our 
sensations  of  all  orders  and  degrees.  This 
unintellectual  sense  of  "self"  may  be 
conveniently  distinguished  from  intel- 
lectual consciousness  as  "  consentience." 
We  may  also,  as  everybody  knows,  sud- 
denly recollect  sights  or  sounds  which 
were  quite  unnoticed  at  the  time  we  ex- 
perienced them ;  yet  our  very  recollection 
of  them  proves  that  they  must,  neverthe- 
less, have  affected  our  sensorium.  Such 
unnoticed  modifications  of  our  sense  or- 
gans may  also  be  provisionally  included 
in  the  category  of  those  actions  of  the 
lower  animals,  before  provisionally  de- 
nominated "  unfelt  sensations."  It  is  not, 
however,  with  such  inferior  activities  as 
reflex  and  other  insentient  actions  that 
instinct  is  commonly  contrasted,  but  with 
"  reason."      Now    •*  reasonable,"    "  con- 


sciously intelligent"  conduct  is  under- 
stood by  all  men  to  mean  conduct  in  which 
there  is  a  more  or  less  wise  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  —  a  conscious,  deliberate 
adaptation,  not  one  due  to  accident  only. 
No  one  would  call  an  act  done  blindly  a 
reasonable  or  intelligent  action  on  the 
part  of  him  who  did  it,  however  fortunate 
might  be  its  result.  Instinctive  actions, 
then,  hold  a  middle  place  between  (i) 
those  which  are  rational,  or  truly  intelli- 
gent, and  (2)  those  in  which  sensation  has 
no  place.  But  a  great  variety  of  actions 
of  different  kinds  occupy  this  interme- 
diate position,  and  we  must  next  proceed 
to  separate  off  from  the  others  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  truly  instinctive. 
M.  Albert  Lemoine,  who  has  written 
the  best  treatise*  known  to  us  on  instinct 
and  habit,  distinguishes  instinctive  actions 
as  those  which  are  neither  due  to  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  causes,  nor  to  intelligence, 
experience,  or  will.  They  are  actions 
which  take  place  with  a  general  fixity  and 
precision,  are  generally  present  in  all  the 
individuals  of  each  species,  and  can  be 
perfectly  performed  the  very  first  time 
their  action  is  called  for,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  due  to  habit.  Instinct,  he  very 
truly  says,  is  more  than  a  want  and  less 
than  a  desire.  Instinct  is  a  certain  felt 
internal  stimulus  to  definite  actions  which 
has  its  foundation  in  a  certain  sense  of 
want,  but  is  not  a  definite  feeling  of  want 
of  the  particular  end  to  be  attained.  Were 
that  recognized,  it  would  not  be  instinct 
but  desire.  It  is  but  a  vague  craving  to 
exercise  certain  activities  the  exercise  of 
which  conduces  to  useful  or  needful,  but 
unforeseen,  ends.  Instinct  often  sets  in 
motion  organs  quite  different  from  those 
which  feel  the  prick  of  want,  and  which  do 
not  (experience  apart)  seem  to  have  rela- 
tion with  it.  Hunger  does  not  stimulate 
to  action  the  organs  of  digestion  which 
suffer  from  it,  but  excites  the  limbs  and 
jaws  to  perform  acts  by  which  food  may 
be  obtained  and  eaten.  In  examining  into 
instinct,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  omit 
the  consideration  of  it  as  it  exists  in  man, 
since  we  can  know  no  creature  so  well  as 
we  can,  by  the  help  of  language  and  re- 
flection, know  ourselves  and  our  own  spe- 
cies. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to 
begin  by  calling  attention  to  certain  ap- 
parently undeniable  cases  of  instinct  in 
other  animals,  since  in  them  instinct  is 
much  more  apparent  and  complex  than  in 
man,  in  whom  it  is  indeed  reduced  to  a 
minimum.     It  might  naturally  be  expected 

•  L'  Habitude  et  P  Instinct.    Bailliere.    Paris.     187s. 
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to  be  so  reduced  in  him  —  if  it  is  a  power 
serving  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
exists  between  such  almost  mechanical 
action  as  reflex  action,  and  true  intelli- 
gence—  since  in  man  acts  of  intelligence, 
or  habits  originated  through  intelligence, 
come  so  constantly  into  play.  But  before 
enumerating  cases  of  animal  instinct,  a 
word  should  be  said  as  to  one  character 
which  M.  Lemoine  attributes  to  instinc- 
tive action,  namely,  "consciousness." 
This  term  is  an  exceedingly  ambiguous 
one,  as  it  is  often  referred,  not  only  to  our 
distinct  intellectual  perception  of  our  own 
being  and  acts,  but  also  to  every  state  of 
feeling,  however  rudimentary  it  may  be. 
I  would  therefore  avoid  the  use  of  so 
equivocal  a  term,  while  fully  admitting 
that  no  sensation  in  any  animal  is  possi- 
ble without  some  subjective  psychical 
state  analogous  to  what  I  have  before 
denominated  *' consentience."  Now,  as 
to  the  lower  animals:  birds  unquestion- 
ably possess  instinctive  powers.  Chick- 
ens, two  minutes  after  they  have  left  the 
egg,*  will  follow  with  their  eyes  the  move- 
ments of  crawling  insects,  and  peck  at 
them,  judging  distance  and  direction  with 
almost  infallible  accuracy.  They  will  in- 
stinctively appreciate  sound,  readily  run- 
ning towards  an  invisible  hen  hidden  in  a 
box,  when  they  hear  her  "call."  Some 
young  birds,  also,  have  an  innate,  instinc- 
tive horror  of  the  sight  of  a  hawk  and  of 
the  scund  of  its  voice.  Swallows,  titmice, 
tomtits,  and  wrens,  after  having  been  con- 
fined from  birth,  are  capable  of  flying 
successfully  at  once,  when  liberated,  on 
their  wings  having  attained  the  necessary 
growth  to  render  flight  possible.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  f  relates  some  very  inter- 
esting particulars  about  the  instincts  of 
birds,  especially  of  the  water  ousel,  the 
merganser,  and  the  wild  duck.  Even  as 
to  the  class  of  beasts  1  find  recorded :% 
u  Five  young  polecats  were  found  com- 
fortably embedded  in  dry  withered  grass; 
and  in  a  side  hole,  of  proper  dimensions 
for  such  a  larder,  were  forty  frogs  and  two 
toads,  all  alive,  but  merely  capable  of 
sprawling  a  little.  On  examination  the 
whole  number,  toads  and  all,  proved  to 
have  been  purposely  and  dexterously  bit- 
ten through  the  brain."  Evidently  the 
parent  polecat  had  thus  provided  the 
young  with  food  which  could  be  kept  per- 
fectly fresh,  because  alive,  and  yet  was 

*  As  Mr.  Spalding  has  shown.  To  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  other  facts  about  young  birds  given  in 
the  text. 

t  The  Unity  of  Nature,  chap.  iii. 

t  See  Magaxin*  of  Natural  History %  vol.  vi.f  p.  206. 


rendered  quite  unable  to  escape.  This 
singular  instinct  is  like  others  which  are 
yet  more  fully  developed  amongst  insects 
—  a  class  of  animals  the  instincts  of  which 
are  so  numerous,  wonderful,  and  notorious 
that  it  will  be,  probably,  enough  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  examples.  The  female  car- 
penter bee,  in  order  to  protect  her  eggs, 
excavates,  in  some  piece  of  wood,  a  series 
of  chambers,  in  special  order  with  a  view 
to  a  peculiar  mode  of  exit  for  her  young: 
but  the  young  mother  can  have  no  con- 
scious knowledge  of  the  series  of  actions 
subsequently  to  ensue.  The  female  of  the 
wasp,  sphere  affords  another  well-known 
but  very  remarkable  example  of  a  complex 
instinct  closely  related  to  that  already 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  polecat. 
The  female  wasp  has  to  provide  fresh, 
living  animal  food  for  her  progeny,  which, 
when  it  quits  its  egg,  quits  it  in  the  form 
of  an  almost  helpless  grub,  utterly  unable 
to  catch,  retain,  or  kill  an  active,  strug- 
gling prey.  Accordingly,  the  mother  in- 
sect has  not  only  to  provide  and  place 
beside  her  eggs  suitable  living  prey,  but 
so  to  treat  it  that  it  may  be  a  helpless, 
unresisting  victim.  That  victim  may  be 
a  mere  caterpillar,  or  it  may  be  a  great, 
powerful  grasshopper,  or  even  that  most 
fierce,  active,  and  rapacious  of  insect 
tyrants,  a  fell  and  venomous  spider. 
Whichever  it  may  be,  the  wasp  adroitly 
stings  it  at  the  spot  which  induces,  or  in 
the  several  spots  which  induce,  complete 
paralysis  as  to  motion,  let  us  hope  as  to 
sensation  also.  This  done,  the  wasp  en- 
tombs the  helpless  being  with  its  own  eggt 
and  leaves  it  for  the  support  of  the  future 
grub.  Another  species  feeds  her  young 
one  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  food, 
visiting  at  suitable  intervals  the  nest  she 
has  made  and  carefully  covered  and  con- 
cealed with  earth,  which  she  removes  and 
replaces,  as  far  as  necessary,  at  each  visit. 
If  the  opening  be  made  ready  for  her,  this, 
instead  of  helping  her  to  get  at  her  young, 
altogether  puzzles  her,  and  she  no  longer 
seems  to  recognize  her  young,  thus  show- 
ing how  thoroughly  "instinctive"  her 
proceedings  are.  Other  instances  of  in- 
stinct, such  as  those  of  the  stag-beetle  and 
emperor  moth,  I  will  refer  to  presently. 
But  most  wonderful,  perhaps,  of  all  are 
the  instincts  of  social  insects,  such  as 
bees,  where  there  are  not  only  males  and 
females,  but  a  large  population  of  practi- 
cally neuter  insects,  the  special  instincts 
and  peculiarities  of  which  have  of  course 
to  be  transmitted,  not  directly  by  an  ante- 
cedent set  of  neuter  animals,  but  by 
females,  the  instincts  and  peculiarities  of 
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which  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
neutral  portion  of  their  progeny. 

The  instincts  we  have  hitherto  noticed, 
and,  I  may  say  briefly,  the  instincts  of 
animals  generally,  are  destined  to  sub- 
serve two  functions,  (i)  the  preservation 
and,  mainly,  the  nutrition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  (2)  the  reproduction  of  the 
species.  Armed  with  the  facts  we  have 
now  noticed,  let  us  turn  to  consider  in- 
stinct as  it  displays  itself  in  ourselves. 
As  one  example,  there  is  the  instinctive 
action  by  which  an  infant  first  sucks  the 
pipple,  and  then  swallows  the  thence-ex- 
tracted nourishment  with  which  its  mouth 
is  filled.  This  action  must  be  reckoned 
as  instinctive,  because  it  is  done  directly 
after  birth,  when  there  has  been  no  time 
for  learning  to  perform  the  action;  it  is 
one  absolutely  necessary  for  the  life  of 
the  infant ;  it  is  an  action  which  is  definite 
and  precise,  similarly  performed  by  all  the 
individuals  of  the  species,  though  effected 
by  a  very  complex  mechanism,  and  is 
effected  prior  to  experience.  Yet  it  is 
not  as  mechanical  as  reflex  action,  for  not 
only  sensation,  but  consentience,  accom- 
panies the  act.  Thus  sucking  in  man  is 
an  instinctive  action,  while  spitting,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  art.  The  latter  is 
not  necessary  to  life,  and  the  power  of 
performing  it  is  slowly  acquired  by  expe- 
rience, as  are  also  our  powers  of  walking 
and  feeding  ourselves.  But  the  action  of 
sucking  in  an  adult  human  being  is  of 
course  not  instinctive;  and  because  the 
child  learns  to  walk,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  insect  learns  to  fly.  It  is 
thus  plain  that  actions  may  be  instinctive 
in  one  animal  and  not  in  another;  or  at 
one  period  of  life  in  the  same  animal  and 
not  at  another.  In  a  child,  however, 
sucking,  deglutition,  inspiration,  and  ex- 
piration are  instinctive  actions,  as  are  also 
those  by  which  the  products  of  excretion 
are  removed  from  the  body.  The  second 
class  of  instincts,  those  which  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  race,  show  themselves 
of  course,  only  much  later.  Yet,  long  be- 
fore the  little  girl  can  represent  to  herself 
future  tributes  to  her  charms,  she  seeks 
to  decorate  her  tiny  body  with  the  arts  of 
infant  coquetry.  Still  less  does  she  look- 
forward  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  ma- 
ternity when  she  begins  to  caress  and 
chastise,  to  soothe  and  cherish  her  first 
doll,  and  fondly  presses  it  to  that  region 
whence  her  future  offspring  will  draw  its 
nourishment.  Again,  when  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  having  made  her  a  young  woman 
and  the  boy  a  youth,  they  first  feel  the 
influence  of  love,  however  ignorant  they 


may  be  of  the  physiology  of  their  race, 
they  will  none  the  less,  circumstances  per- 
mitting, be  surely  impelled  towards  the 
performance  of  very  definite  actions.  In 
the  more  refined  individuals  of  the  highest 
races  of  mankind,  the  material,  merely 
animal,  consummation  of  sexual  love  is 
most  certainly  far  from  being  the  one 
great  end  distinctly  looked  forward  to  by 
each  pair  of  lovers.  Yet  every  incident 
of  affectionate  intercourse,  every  tender 
glance,  every  contact  of  hand  or  lip,  infal- 
libly leads  on  towards  the  one  useful  end, 
indispensable  to  the  race,  which  nature 
has  in  view.  Such  actions  fully  merit  to 
be  called  "instinctive."  Indeed  the  act 
of  generation  is  ministered  to  in  nature 
by  the  most  manifold,  imperious,  general, 
and  inexplicable  of  all  the  instincts,  and  its 
instinctive  character  is  the  most  strongly 
marked  of  all.  It  has  emphatically  for  its 
origin  a  rigorously  determined  and  pre- 
cise want,  partly  painful,  partly  pleasur- 
able —  a  mixture  of  a  feeling  of  privation 
with  a  sense  of  power.  Its  end  is  un- 
known to  the  agent,  or  if  known  is  dis- 
regarded, and  in  almost  all  animals  it 
demands  the  concurrent  and  reciprocal 
action  of  two  diverse  organisms.  If  any 
one  would  deny  that  it  is  instinctive  in 
man,  I  would  advise  him  to  study  the  sad 
phenomena  connected  therewith  which 
may  be  observed  in  our  asylums  for  the 
insane. 

There  are  other  human  actions  which 
are  sometimes  reckoned  as  instinctive, 
such  as  guarding  the  eye  against  injury 
by  suddenly  closing  the  eyelids.  This 
action,  however,  appears  to  be  an  acquired 
art,  though  the  habitual  act  of  winking  to 
keep  clean  the  surface  of  the  eye  may  be 
instinctive.  Some  other  actions,  however, 
not  generally  regarded  as  instinctive,  I 
should  be  disposed  so  to  regard.  Such 
are  the  first  active  exercises  of  the  senses 
of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and 
feeling  (the  first  **  looking,"  the  first  **  lis- 
tening," etc.,)  which  the  child  performs  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  learning  to  per- 
form them.  It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  no 
one  could  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  instinct,  and  yet  it  has  been 
denied,  not  only  in  recent  times,  but  cen- 
turies ago.  Thus  Montaigne  sought  to 
explain  instinct  as  but  a  form  of  intelli- 
gence, while  Descartes  taught  that  it  was 
but  mechanism.  Condillac  regarded  it 
as  the  result  of  individual  experience, 
and  Lemarck  considered  it  to  be  merely 
"  habit "  which  had  become  hereditary. 
In  our  own  day  Darwin  has  sought  to 
explain  it  as  partly  the  result  of  accidental 
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variations  of  activity,  which  variations 
have  become  naturally  selected,  and  partly 
the  result  of  intelligent,  purposive  action 
which  has  become,  habitual  and  inherited. 
Let  us  consider  these  attempts  at  explana- 
tion seriatim.  First  as  to  mechanism: 
This  is  an  hypothesis  no  one  at  present 
entertains,  r.s  every  one  now  credits  ani- 
mals with  sensitivity.  Moreover,  instincts 
are  not  absolutely  invariable,  but  are  modi- 
fiable according  to  the  degree  of  ** intel- 
ligence "  which  animals  possess.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  due  merely  to  a 
mechanism.  The  attempt  to  explain  "  in- 
stioct  "  by  mere  "  reflex  action  "  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  attempt  to  explain  a  phenomenon 
by  omitting  its  most  striking  characteris- 
tic. In  "  reflex  action  "  we  have  a  sudden 
response  to  a  stimulus,  which  response  is 
more  or  less  purposive  as  regards  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  but  has  no  refer- 
ence to  future  events  to  occur  long  after 
the  faintest  waves  of  the  stimulating  ac- 
tion have  died  out.  The  very  essence  of 
"instinct,"  however,  is  to  provide  for  a 
more  or  less  distant  future,  often,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  future  of  another  genera- 
tion. It  is  essentially  telic%  and  directed 
to  a  future  unforeseen,  but  generally  useful, 
end.  This  explanation,  then,  is  funda- 
mentally and  necessarily  inadequate.  It 
is  like  an  explanation  of  the  building  of  a 
house,  by  "  bricks,  mortar,  bricklayers, 
and  hodmen,"  with  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  any  iofluence  governing  their 
motions  and  directing  them  towards  a 
common  and  predetermined  end  which  is 
not  theirs.  But  though  we  cannot  explain 
"instinct"  by  "reflex  action,"  there  is 
none  the  less  a  certain  obvious  affinity 
between  these  two  forms  of  animal  activ- 
ity, and  it  is  in  part  my  object  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  this  very  affinity. 

Next  we  may  pass  in  review  the  two 
hypotheses  that  instinct  is  but  (i)  a  form 
of  intelligence,  or  (2)  individual  experi- 
ence. As  to  the  first,  I  have  already 
given  instances  of  unquestionably  instinc- 
tive actions  performed  by  birds  as  soon  as 
they  quit  the  eggshell,  and  it  would  be  but 
waste  of  time  to  argue  against  the  view 
that  the  human  infant  is  guided  by  intelli- 
gent purpose  and  conscious  foresight  in 
his  very  first  acts  of  sucking,  swallowing, 
and  defecation.  Actual  intelligence,  there- 
fore, is  a  radically  insufficient  explana- 
tion, as  also,  for  the  very  same  reasons,  is 
Condillac's  hypothesis  as  to  individual  ex- 
perience. About  "  lapsed  intelligence  "  I 
will  speak  later  on.  Lemarck's  hypothe- 
sis, that  instinct  is  but  inherited  habit,  is 
one  which  is  much  more  worthy  of  careful 


consideration  than  any  we  have  yet  con- 
sidered. For  it  may  be  admitted  at  once 
that  habits  may  be  inherited.  There  are 
many  instances  of  such  inheritance  in  hu- 
man beings,  and  as  regards  the  lower  ani- 
mals, the  barking  of  dogs  may  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  a  habit  thus  perpetuated. 
In  fact  "  habit,"  when  inherited,  so  simu- 
lates instinct,  that  their  confusion  is  far 
from  surprising.  There  is,  however,  this 
radical  difference  between  them :  "  habit " 
enables  an  agent  to  repeat  with  facility 
and  precision  an  act  which  has  been  done 
before,  but  *' instinct"  determines  with 
precision  the  first  performance  of  such 
act.  Referring  instinct  to  habit  but  tem- 
porarily relieves  the  difficulty  of  those 
who  object  to  instinct,  by  putting  it  a  step 
back.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  progenitors  of  an  infant  of  to-day 
first  acquired,  during  his  or  her  lifetime, 
the  habit  of  sucking,  or  that  the  habits  of 
neuter  insects  thus  arose.  But  after  all, 
if  we  could  explain  "  instinct "  by  "  habit," 
should  we  thereby  make  the  phenomena 
less  mysterious?  "Habit"  is  due  to  an 
internal  spontaneity  of  living  things.  A 
living  thing  no  doubt  requires  some  inter- 
nal solicitation,  in  order  that  it  should 
move,  but  when  it  does  move  that  move- 
ment is  its  own.  All  living  organisms 
tend  to  act.  With  them  action  is  not  only 
their  nature,  'tis  a  want;  and,  within  lim- 
its, their  powers  and  energies  increase 
with  action,  and  diminish  and  finally  per- 
ish through  repose.  The  power  of  gener- 
ating any  "habit"  lies  in  the  very  first 
act  of  the  kind  an  organism  performs,  and 
it  is  only  the  first  act  which  owes  noth- 
ing to  habit.  If  such  were  not  the  case, 
an  act  might  be  performed  a  thousand 
times  and  yet  not  generate  habit.  It  is 
this  mysterious,  internal,  active  tendency 
which  distinguishes  all  living  organisms 
from  inorganic  bodies.  The  latter  tend 
simply  to  persist  as  they  are,  and  have  no 
relations  with  the  past  or  the  future.  They 
have,  therefore,  no  relations  with  time  at 
all  —  for  the  actual  present  ever  evades 
us.  Organisms,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  permanently  more  or  less  changed, 
through  habit,  by  every  new  motion  and 
sensation,  have  their  future  prepared  by 
their  past,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  at  every 
present  moment  they  live  both  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future,  a  mode  of  existence 
which  attains  its  fullest  development  in 
the  highest  living  organism,  —  man,  the 
creature  looking  before  and  after.  Thus 
those  who  would  do  away  with  mystery  in 
nature  would  gain  little  by  explaining  in- 
stinct through  habit,  though,  as  we  have 
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seen,  the  phenomena  presented  to  us  by 
the  human  infant  and  by  neuter  insects 
absolutely  bar  any  such  explanation. 
Moreover,  the  attempt  to  explain  **  in- 
stinct" through  "inheritance  "  is  a  con- 
tradiction, since  "inheritance"  supposes 
something  already  obtained,  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  transmitted.  So  far,  then, 
from  "  hereditary  transmission  "  explain- 
ing "instinct,"  instinct,  in  whatever  re- 
mote ancestor  it  first  arose,  must  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  hereditary 
transmission. 

Now  as  to  "lapsed  intelligence."  This 
hypothesis  assumes  that  a  conscious,  de- 
liberate, discriminating  faculty  must  have 
once  been  exercised  by  wasps,  bees,  ants, 
and  other  much  more  lowly  animals,  in 
the  performance  of  all  those  actions  which 
are  now  instinctive.  But  could  the  adult 
female  insect  be  supposed  to  foresee  the 
future  needs  of  her  first  progeny,  often  so 
totally  different  from  her  own  wants?  It 
would  surely  be  too  much  to  ask  us  to 
believe  thatshe  could  distinctly  recollect 
all  her  past  experience  as  a  chrysalis  and 
as  a  grub  from  the  moment  she  first  quit- 
ted the  eg^.  Can  we  suppose  that  the 
generative  acts  of  male  insects,  such  as 
bees,  could  have  been  due  to  deliberate 
and  rational  choice,  when  every  such  act 
is  necessarily  fatal  to  him  who  performs 
it? 

Nevertheless,  persuaded  as  I  am  that 
"lapsed  intelligence"  will  not  explain 
"instinct"  generally,  I  should  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  certain  apparently  instinctive 
actions  may  be  so  explained,  and  I  fully 
admit  that  intelligent  action  in  ourselves 
does  tend  to  become  practically  though 
not  really  instinctive.  It  is,  moreover, 
very  fortunate  for  us  that  such  is  the  case, 
as  thereby  we  are  saved  great  mental  fric- 
tion. Our  intellect  has  first  to  be  labori- 
ously applied  to  learn  what  afterwards 
becomes  almost  automatic,  as  the  actions 
of  reading,  writing,  etc.  Sensations  and 
bodily  actions  having  been  duly  kneaded 
together,  the  intellect  becomes  free  to 
withdraw  and  apply  itself  to  other  work 
—  fresh  conquests  of  mere  animality  — 
leaving  the  organism  to  carry  on  automat- 
ically the  new  faculties  thus  acquired. 
Were  it  not  for  this  power  which  we  have 
of  withdrawing  our  attention,  our  intellect 
would  be  absorbed  and  wasted  in  the 
merest  routine  work,  instead  of  being  set 
free  to  appropriate,  and  render  practically 
instinctive,  a  continually  wider  and  more 
important  range  of  deliberate,  purposive 
actions.  We  come  now  to  the  sixth  and 
last  attempt  to  explain  instinct,  namely, 
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Mr.  Darwin's  attempt.  He  has  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  seeking  to  explain 
many  instinctive  actions  in  any  of  the 
modes  we  have  yet  considered,  and  he 
has  proposed,  as  before  said,  to  explain 
such  residual  instinctive  phenomena  by 
the  play  of  natural  selection,  i e.,  of  the 
destructive  forces  of  nature  upon  small, 
accidental  abnormalities  of  action  on  the 
part  of  individuals  of  a  species;  such  ab- 
normalities, when  favorable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  individual,  being  preserved 
and  perpetuated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species  who 
adhered  to  their  ancestral  tendencies. 
But  this  proposed  explanation  is  not  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  instincts,  but 
only  of  the  changes  and  transformations 
of  instincts  already  acquired.  But  put- 
ting  back  the  date  or  modifying  the  form 
of  the  original  instinct,  in  no  way  alters 
the  essential  nature  of  instinct  or  dimin- 
ishes its  mystery.  Let  us  look  at  one  or 
two  strong  cases  of  instinct,  and  see  if 
it  is  credible  that  they  should  be  due 
to  mere  accidental,  haphazard,  minute 
changes  in  habits  already  acquired.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  wonderful  in- 
stinct of  the  duck,  which  feigns  to  have 
an  injured  wing,  in  order  to  entice  a  dog 
away  from  the  pursuit  of  her  ducklings. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  such  an  act  was  first 
done  by  pure  accident,  and  that  the  de- 
scendants of  her  who  so  acted,  having 
inherited  the  tendency,  have  been  alone 
selected  and  preserved?  Again,  there  is 
the  case  of  the  wasp,  sphex,  which  stings 
spiders,  caterpillars,  and  grasshoppers  ex- 
actly in  the  spot,  or  spots,  where  their 
nervous  ganglia  lie,  and  so  paralyzes 
them.  Even  the  strongest  advocate  of 
the  intelligence  of  insects  would  not  af- 
firm that  the  mother  sphex  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  system  of  these  very  diversely 
formed  insects.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection,  either  an  ances- 
tral wasp  must  have  accidentally  stung 
them  each  in  the  right  places,  and  so  our 
sphex  of  to-day  is  the  naturally  selected 
descendant  of  a  line  of  insects  which  in- 
herited this  lucky  tendency  to  sting  dif- 
ferent insects  differently,  but  always  in 
the  exact  situation  of  their  nervous  gan- 
glia ;  or  else  the  young  of  the  ancestral 
sphex  originally  fed  on  dead  food,  but  the 
offspring  of  some  individuals,  who  hap- 
pened to  sting  their  prey  so  as  to  paralyze 
but  not  kill  them,  were  better  nourished, 
and  so  the  habit  grew.  But  the  incredible 
supposition  that  the  ancestor  should  acci- 
dentally have  acquired  the  habit  of  sting- 
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ing  different  insects  differently,  but  always 
in  the  right  spot,  is  not  eliminated  by  the 
latter  hypothesis. 

There  is,  again,  the  case  of  neuter  in- 
sects and  the  highly  complex  instincts  of 
insects  living  in  communities,  such  as 
bees,  ants,  and  termites.  The  Darwinian 
theory  has  the  great  advantage  of  only 
needing  for  its  support  the  suggestion  of 
some  possible  utility  in  each  case;  and 
as  all  structures  and  functions  in  nature 
have  their  utility,  the  task  is  not  a  difficult 
one  for  an  ingenious,  patient,  and  accom- 
plished thinker.  Yet  Mr.  Darwin,  with  all 
bis  ingenuity,  patience,  and  accomplish- 
ments, has  been  unable  to  suggest  a  ra- 
tional explanation  for  the  accidental  origin 
of  tbese  insect  communities  with  their  mar- 
vellously complex  instincts.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  one  more  instance  of  a  highly 
noteworthy  instinct,  which  no  one  has  in 
any  way  succeeded  in  explaining.  The  in- 
stance 1  refer  to  is  that  by  which  an  animal, 
when  an  enemy  approaches,  lies  quite 
quiescent  and  apparently  helpless,  an  ac- 
tion often  spoken  of  as  "  shamming  death." 
To  evade  the  force  of  this  remarkable  case 
of  instinct,  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
disposition  of  the  limbs  adopted  by  insects 
which  thus  act,  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  the  limbs  assume  when  such  in- 
sects are  really  dead,  and  that  all  species 
are  not  when  thus  acting  equally  quies- 
cent. The  first  observation,  however, 
does  not  concern  the  matter  really  at 
issue.  The  remarkable  thing  is  not  that 
a  helpless  insect  should  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  its  own  dead,  but  that  such  a  crea- 
ture, instead  of  trying  to  escape,  should 
adopt  a  mode  of  procedure  utterly  hopeless 
unless  the  enemy's  attention  is  thereby 
effectually  eluded.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  instinct  could  have  been  gradually 
gained  by  the  elimination  of  all  those  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  practise  it,  for  if 
the  quiescence,  whether  absolutely  com- 
plete or  not,  were  not  sufficient  at  once  to 
make  the  creature  elude  observation,  its 
destruction  would  be  only  the  more  fully 
insured  by  such  ineffectual  quiescence. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  birds  which 
seem  to  feign  lameness  or  other  injury. 
Yet  even  if  we  could  account  for  these 
cases,  which  as  a  fact  are  as  yet  entirely 
unaccounted  for,  it  would  not  do  away 
with  the  need  of  recognizing  the  real  ex- 
istence and  peculiar  nature  of  instinct. 
It  would  not  do  so  on  account  both  of 
man's  highest  and  of  man's  lowest  in- 
stinctive powers.  To  speak  first  of  the 
former  :  as  instinct,  such  as  we  have  hith- 
erto discovered,  is  the  appointed  bridge 
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between  mere  organic  and  intellectual  ani- 
mal life,  so  there  is  in  man  a  further 
development  of  instinct,  peculiar  to  him, 
and  serving  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween mere  intelligent  animal  faculty  and 
distinctly  human  reflective  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Such  special  intellectual  instinct 
is  that  which  impels  man  to  the  external 
manifestation  by  voice  or  gesture  of  the 
mental  abstractions  which  his  intellect 
spontaneously  forms,  and  which  are  not 
formed  by  the  lower  animals,  which  give 
no  evidence  of  this  power  of  abstraction. 
Language  could  never  have  been  deliber- 
ately invented  nor  have  arisen  by  a  mere 
accidental  individual  variation,  for  vocal 
and  gesture  signs  are  essentially  conven- 
tional, and  require  more  or  less  compre- 
hension on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
those  who  use  them.  Analogous  consid- 
erations apply  to  the  first  beginnings  of 
what  cannot  be  reckoned  as  merely  in- 
stinctive activities,  but  the  origins  of 
which  must  have  been  akin  to  instincts. 
I  refer  to  the  beginnings  of  literature,  art, 
science,  and  politics,  which  were  never 
deliberately  invented.  Even  men  who 
supposed  they  were  inventing  and  con- 
structing a  certain  new  order  of  things 
with  full  purpose  and  much  intelligence, 
have  really  been  all  the  time  so  dominated 
by  influences  beyond  their  consciousness, 
that  they  really  evolved  something  very 
different  from  what  they  supposed  or  in- 
tended. The  fact  has  been  most  instruc- 
tively shown  by  De  Tocqueville  and  Taine 
with  respect  to  the  men  who  promoted 
and  carried  through  the  great  French 
Revolution.  So  much,  then,  for  man's 
highest  instinctive  powers  :  but  our  argu- 
ment has  no  need  to  refer  to  them,  for  a 
consideration  of  man's  lowest  instinctive 
powers  alone  suffices  to  show  that  they 
cannot  be  due  to  "  natural  selection,"  even 
when  aided  by  "  lapsed  intelligence."  Can 
it  be  for  a  moment  seriously  maintained 
that  such  actions  of  the  infant  as  those  of 
the  sucking,  deglutition,  and  defecation, 
or  the  sexual  instincts  of  later  life,  ever 
arose  through  the  accidental  conservation 
of  haphazard  variations  of  habit  in  ances- 
tral animals  ?  If  it  cannot  be  maintained, 
as  I  am  confident  it  cannot,  then  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  successfully  to  evade 
the  difficulty  of  the  existence  of  instinct. 
However  far  we  may  put  back  the  begin- 
nings of  instinct,  the  question  as  to  its 
origin  (with  its  subsequent  modifications) 
ever  returns,  and  indeed  with  increased 
importunity.  How  did  the  first  sentient 
creatures  obtain  and  swallow  their  food  ? 
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How  did  they  first  come  to  fecundate  their 
ova  or  suitably  to  deposit  them  ?  How  did 
they  first  effect  such  movements  as  might 
be  necessary  for  their  respiratory  proc- 
esses? Wherever  such  phenomena  first 
manifested  themselves  in  sentient  organ- 
isms, we  are  compelled  therein  to  recog- 
nize the  manifest  presence  of  instinct  — 
the  appointed  means  (as  before  said)  of 
bridging  over  the  interval  between  the 
purely  vegetative  functions  and  the  intel- 
ligent activities  of  sentient  animal  life. 
"  Natural  selection  "  is  manifestly  impo- 
tent to  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
faculty  as  that  of  ••  instinct."  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  hypothesis  of  "  lapsed 
intelligence"  is  also  impotent  to  account 
for  it.  Thus  the  most  recently  attempted 
explanation  falls  altogether  to  the  ground. 
Nevertheless  the  theory  of  evolution  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  assume  that  as  new 
species  of  animals  were  from  time  to  time 
evolved,  so  also  were  new  and  appropriate 
instincts.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  such  new  instincts? 
That  a  certain  mystery  attends  such  origin 
cannot  be  denied,  but  a  parallel  mystery 
attends  all  other  kinds  of  vital  phenomena. 
What  can  be  more  mysterious  than  the 
purely  organic  functions  of  animals  ? 
Though  not  truly  instinctive,  they  are  full 
•of  unconscious  purpose,  and  so  are  akin 
to  instinct.  Our  nutrition  is  a  process 
of  self-generation,  by  which  the  various 
bodies  which  constitute  our  food  become 
transformed  into  our  own  substance.  This 
process  is  effected  by  what  is  called  as- 
similation, by  which  process  the  ultimate 
substance,  or  parenchyma,  of  our  own 
body  and  of  the  bodies  transforms  part  of 
•what  is  immediately  external  to  it  into 
the  parenchyma  itself.  Again,  the  proc- 
ess of  secretion  is,  as  it  were,  parallel  to 
the  process  of  alimentation  or  nutrition. 
In  secretion,  the  body  extracts  from  the 
blood  new  substances  (the  secretions) 
which  do  not  exist  as  such  within  it.  In 
nutrition,  the  body  extracts  from  the 
blood  new  substances  (the  various  tissues) 
which  do  not  exist  as  such  within  it.  The 
blood  is  not  the  only  source  of  our  nutri- 
tion, since  it  has  the  power  of  replenish- 
ing itself.  Thus  the  living  particles  which 
form  the  ultimate  substance  of  our  body- 
exercise  a  certain  power  of  choice  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  the  fluids  which 
come  in  contact  with  them.  Such  particles 
are  not  passive  bodies ;  they  are  active, 
living  agents,  and  their  action  no  one  has 
yet  really  explained.  Here,  then,  are  a 
set  of  activities  which,  if  duly  pondered 
over,  will  be  found  to  be  fully  as  mysteri- 


ous and  inexplicable  in  their  unconscious 
teleology  as  any  phenomena  of  instinct  as 
ordinarily  understood.     But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  organic  vital  actions  which 
also  seem  to  have  a  decided  affinity  both 
to  reflex  action  and  to  instinct,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  actual 
instances  of  either  of  these  faculties.    The 
actions  I  refer  to  are  those  which  bring 
about  the  repair  of  injuries  and  the  repro- 
duction of  lost  parts.    They  are  like  reflex 
action  inasmuch   as   they  take   place  in 
perfect  unconsciousness  and  without  the 
will  having  any  power  over  them.    They 
are  like  instinct  inasmuch  as  they  are 
directed  towards  a  useful  and  unforeseen 
end.     In  the  process  of  healing  and  repair 
of  a  wounded  part  of  the  body,  a  fluid, 
perfectly  structureless  substance,  is  se- 
creted, or  poured  forth,  from   the  parts 
about  the  wound.     In  this  substance,  cells 
arise  and  become  abundant;  so  that  the 
substance,  at  first  structureless,  becomes 
what  is  called  cellular  tissue.    Then,  by 
degrees,  this  structure  transforms  itself 
into  vessels,  tendons,  nerves,  bone,  and 
membrane  —  into  some    or  all   of  such 
parts  —  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     In  a  case  of  broken  bone,  the 
two  broken  ends  of  the  bone  soften,  the 
sharp  edges  thus  disappearing.    Then  a 
soft  substance  is  secreted,  and  this  be- 
comes at  first  gelatinous,  often  afterwards 
cartilaginous,  and,  finally,  osseous  or  bony. 
But  not  only  do  these  different  kinds  of 
substance  —  these  distinct  tissues  —  thus 
arise  and  develop  themselves  in  this  neu- 
tral or,  as  it  is  called,  "  undifferentiated  " 
substance,  but  very  complex  structures, 
appropriately  formed  and  nicely  adjusted 
for  the  performance  of  complex  functions, 
may  also  be  developed.     We  see  this  in 
the  production  of  admirably  formed  joints 
in  parts  which  were  at  first  devoid  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     I   may  quote,  as  an 
example,    the  case  of  a  railway   guard, 
whose  arm  had  been  so  injured  that  he 
had  been  compelled   to  have  the  elbow 
with  its  joint  cut  out,  but  who  afterwards 
developed  a  new  joint  almost  as  good  as 
the  old  one.     In  the  uninjured  condition 
the  outer  bone  of  the  lower  arm  —  the 
radius  —  ends  above  in  a  smooth-surfaced 
cup,  which  plays  against  part  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone  of   the  upper  arm,  or 
humerus,  while  its  side  also  plays  against 
the  side  of  the  other  bone  of  the  lower 
arm,  the  ulna,  with  the  interposition  of  a 
cartilaginous  surface.      The  radius   and 
ulna  are  united  to  the  humerus  by  dense 
and  strong  membranes  or  ligaments,  which 
pass  between  it  and  them,  anteriorly,  pos- 
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teriorly,  and  on  each  side,  and  are  at- 
tached to  projecting  processes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  humerus.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  parts  which  were  removed 
by  the  surgeon.  Nine  years  after  the 
operation  the  patient  died,  and  Mr.  Syme 
had  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  arm, 
which  in  the  mean  time  had  served  the 
poor  man  perfectly  well,  he  having  been 
in  the  habit  of  swinging  himself  by  it  from 
one  carriage  to  another,  while  the  train 
was  in  motion,  quite  as  easily  and  se- 
curely as  with  the  other  arm.  On  exami- 
nation, Mr.  Syme  found  that  the  amputated 
end  of  the  radius  had  formed  a  fresh,  pol- 
ished surface,  and  played  both  on  the 
humerus  and  the  ulna,  a  material  some- 
thing like  cartilage  being  interposed.  The 
ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  were 
locked  in  by  two  processes  projecting 
downwards  from  the  humerus,  and  also 
strong  lateral  and  still  stronger  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments  again  bound  them 
fast  to  the  last  named  bone.*  It  would 
be  easy  to  bring  forward  a  number  of 
more  or  less  similar  cases.  The  amount 
of  reproduction  of  lost  parts  which  may 
take  place  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  is 
astonishing.  Thus  the  tails  of  lizards,  if 
broken  off,  will  grow  again,  and  the  limbs 
of  newts  will  be  reproduced,  with  their 
bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 
Even  the  eye  and  the  lower  jaw  have  been 
seen  to  be  reproduced  in  the  last-named 
animals.  If  certain  worms  be  cut  in  two, 
each  half  will  become  a  perfect  animal, 
the  head  producing  a  new  tail,  and  the  tail 
a  new  head  ;  and  a  worm  called  a  nais  has 
been  cut  into  as  many  as  twenty-five  parts 
with  a  like  result.  But  the  most  remark- 
able animal  for  its  power  of  repairing 
injuries  is  the  fresh-water  hydra,  almost 
any  fragment  of  which  will,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  grow  into  a  new  and 
entire  fresh  animal.  It  is  also  a  notorious 
and  very  noteworthy  fact  that,  in  both  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  the  processes  of 
repair  take  place  the  more  readily  the 
younger  the  age  of  the  injured  individual 
may  be.  But  these  unconscious  but  prac- 
tically teleological  processes  of  repair,  are 
often  preceded  by  actions  which  every  one 
would  call  instinctive. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  organic 
vital  actions  to  which  I  must  advert,  which 
are  at  once  utterly  unconscious,  while  the 
fact  that  they  are  directed  to  a  distinct 
end  is  indisputable  ;  in  fact  they  are  pur- 
posive in  the  very  highest  degree  that  any 

•  See  Mr  Timothy  Holmes' s  **  System  of  Surgery," 
3rd  ediL,  yoL  iiu,  p.  746. 


unconscious  actions  can  be  purposive. 
They  are  the  actions  of  true  reproduction, 
and  they  come  before  us  naturally  here, 
since  a  consideration  of  the  process  of 
remedial  reproduction  in  the  individual, 
naturally  leads  us  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  species  itself  I  n 
the  cases  of  the  frog  and  the  butterfly, 
every  one  knows  that  the  creature  which 
comes  forth  from  the  tg%  is  very  different 
from  the  parent.  Animals,  in  fact,  mostly 
attain  their  adult  condition  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  developmental 
changes ;  only  as  a  rule  that  series  is  not 
abruptly  interrupted  by  plainly  marked 
pauses,  as  it  is  in  the  trog  and  butterfly, 
and,  therefore,  such  changes,  instead  of 
being  obvious,  are  only  to  be  detected 
with  difficulty  and  through  patient  re- 
search. Almost  every  animal  thus  goes 
through  a  series  of  very  remarkable 
changes  during  its  individual  process  of 
development,  or,  as  it  is  called,  during  its 
"ontogeny."  This  process,  in  its  perfect 
unconsciousness,  is  like  reflex  action,  but 
it  is  far  more  wonderful,  since  in  the  ear- 
liest stages  even  nerve  tissue  is  absent 
and  has  itself  to  be  formed.  In  the  accu- 
racy of  its  direction  towards  a  useful  end, 
it  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  most  de- 
veloped instinct ;  nor,  if  the  impulses  by 
which  adult  individuals  are  led  to  seek 
and  to  perform  those  processes  which  give 
rise  to  ihe  embryo  are  to  be  called  in- 
stinctive, is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  analog- 
ical use  of  the  term  "  instinctive  "  can  be 
refused  to  that  impulse  by  which  each  de- 
veloping embryo  is  led  to  go  through  those 
processes  which  give  rise  to  the  adult. 
The  action  of  each  organism  during  its 
individual  development  may  be  compared, 
and  has  evidently  much  affinity  with,  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  the  repair  and 
reproduction  of  parts  lost  through  some 
injury.  These  processes  of  nutrition  and 
repair  have  also  evidently  a  close  relation 
to  reflex  action,  and  reflex  action  has  also 
a  close  affinity  to  instinctive  action.  In- 
stead, however,  of  explaining  •*  instinct  " 
by  •'  reflex  action,"  I  would  rather  explain 
reflex  action,  processes  of  nutrition,  proc- 
esses of  repair,  processes  of  individual 
development,  by  instinct  —  using  this 
term  in  a  wide  analogical  sense.  For  we 
know  the  wonderful  action  and  nature  of 
instinct  as  it  exists  in  our  own  human  ac- 
tivity, standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of 
the  various  unconsciously  intelligent  vital 
processes.  These  processes  seem  to  me 
to  be  all  diverse  manifestations  of  what  is 
fundamentally  one  kind  of  activity.  Of 
these  manifestations,  instinctive  action  is 
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the  best  type,  because  by  it  we  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  understand  the  others, 
whereas  none  of  the  others  enable  us  to 
understand  instinct. 

St.  George  Mivart. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
PLAIN  FRANCES  MOWBRAY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

What  precisely  had  taken  place  at  San 
Francesco  in  Deserto?  That  was  what 
Lady  Frances  desired,  but  apparently  was 
not  destined,  to  learn.  So  far  from  be- 
coming more  approachable,  the  colonel,  in 
the  days  that  immediately  followed  their 
expedition  to  that  shrine,  was  less  visible, 
less  companionable  than  ever.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  he  had  registered  a  vow  never 
to  be  in  the  house ;  or  if  for  a  short  while 
they  were  together,  the  servants  or  some 
one  else  happened  to  be  always  present  to 
hinder  them  from  being  tHe-b-tlte  —  they 
who  hitherto  had  been  almost  always  Ute- 
&  tite.  That  this  attitude  of  his  was  a  real 
and  a  very  great  grief  to  her,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  concealing  from  herself. 
Her  brother's  friendship  counted  for  so 
much,  so  very,  very  much  in  her  life. 
Take  it  away  and  what  remained  to  her? 
She  had  no  other  intimate  friendship,  not 
even  in  her  own  family.  Her  father  and 
Hal  —  they  had  always  been  the  two  — 
her  two,  —  and  now  there  was  only  one  of 
them  left. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  subjects  which 
a  man  may  fairly  decline  to  discuss  even 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  devoted  of 
sisters ;  rebuffs  which  smart,  hurting  alike 
to  the  pride  and  the  temper.  Still  she 
had  been  trusted  before  now  even  with 
such  things  as  these,  and  might  have  been 
again.  She  did  not  choose,  however,  to 
force  his  confidence.  If  he  had  anything 
to  tell  her  she  was  always  there,  he  knew 
that.  If  not,  well,  she  must  learn  to  do 
without  his  confidence.  She  tried  hard 
to  feel  some  regret  for  what  seemed  to  her 
his  evident  disappointment ;  but  this  was 
more  than  even  her  sisterly  heroism  was 
equal  to.  If  she  refrained  from  rejoicing, 
it  was  as  much  as  she  could  honestly 
achieve. 

At  last  there  came  an  evening  when  the 
colonel  apparently  had  no  engagements, 
or  if  be  had,  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
keep  them.  He  came  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  his  sister  was  sitting  with  a 
book  in  her  hands,  and  strolled  up  and 
down  for  a  while  with  his  hands  in  his 


pockets,  whistling  faintly,  and  moving  his 
elbows  up  and  down  in  accompaniment  to 
his  tune.  It  almost  seemed  to  her  that  he 
was  a  little  nervous,  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  wind  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of 
saying  something  — something  which  did 
not  come  at  all  easily. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  halt  before  her. 

"  Well,  Fan  ! " 

She  looked  up,  wondering  rather  what 
he  was  going  to  say,  and  let  her  book  fall 
upon  her  lap. 

**  I've  —  er  —  something  to  tell  you.  I 
don't  know  quite  how  you'll  feel  about  it. 
I'm  not  even  very  sure  how  I  feel  about  it 
myself.    Still  you've  got  to  know  it." 

She  still  remained  silent,  puzzled,  won- 
dering. Her  impression,  ever  since  the 
day  at  San  Francesco,  had  been  that  her 
brother  had  not  anything  to  tell  her;  that 
whatever  expectations  he  had  cherished, 
whatever  hopes  may  have  been  held  out 
to  him,  had  come  to  a  collapse  there ; 
that,  excepting  in  the  way  of  sisterly  con- 
dolence, which,  apparently,  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, there  was  nothing  for  her  to 
hear  or  to  say.  Now,  however,  it  appeared 
there  was.     She  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I'm  engaged  to  be  married,  Fan." 

Poor  Lady  Frances  !  Her  heart  gave  a 
cruel  bound !  A  week  ago  she  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  this,  and  would  have  re- 
ceived it,  if  not  without  emotion,  at  least 
with  composure.  Now  it  came  upon  her 
with  all  the  cruelty,  with  all  the  bitterness, 
of  a  surprise.  Surely,  surely  everything 
had  tended  latterly  to  show  that  he  was 
*<?/ going  to  be  married  — rather  the  con- 
trary ;  that  all  that  had  come  to  an  end  a 
week  ago.  Since  he  was,  however,  there 
could  be  no  question  at  all  in  her  mind 
as  to  the  person,  and  she  tried,  therefore, 
to  summon  the  desired  cordiality  to  her 
lips. 

"Well,  dear,  you  will  have  a  beautiful 
wife,  at  any  rate,"  she  said,  with  a  violent, 
almost  an  heroic  effort. 

The  colonel  got  red  up  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  hair,  and  down  to  the  very  roots  of 
his  beard.  "  A  beautiful  wife  ! "  he  gasped, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  been  gratui- 
tously insulted.  "What  the  —  what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  by  that,  Frances  ?  " 

His  sister  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Surely  yes ;  beautiful ! "  she  an- 
swered. "There  are  limits  to  the  possi- 
bilities even  of  feminine  detraction,"  she 
went  on,  smiling  rather  wanly,  "and  I 
don't  see  how  any  one,  even  a  desperately 
jealous  sister,  could  deny  that  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  is  a  beautiful  woman.  Did  you  ex- 
pect me  to  do  so  ?  " 
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"  But  I'm  not  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Mark 
ham,  as  it  happens/'  he  retorted  angrily. 

"  Not  —  going  —  to  —  marry  —  Mrs.  — 
Markham!"  This  time  Lady  Frances 
got  up — sprang  up,  rather — to  her  feet, 
then  sat  down  again  from  sheer  helpless 
bewilderment.  "Not  going  to  marry  Mrs. 
Markham!"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
abject  astonishment  "  Who  then,  Hal, 
are  you  going  to  marry  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  —  at  least  I'm  engaged  — 
to  —  to  —  to  —  to  Madame  Facchino." 
"  To  Madame  Facchino ! " 
She  could  only  repeat  his  words  and  sit 
there,  open-mouthed,  helpless,  mute.  Had 
be  said  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  Princess  Vasarhely,  or  to  Madame 
Bauche,  her  astonishment  at  the  moment 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.  To  have 
all  one's  expectations,  all  one's  apprehen- 
sions fixed  upon  one  quarter,  and  then  to 
receive  a  perfectly  stunning  knock-down 
blow  from  an  opposite  onel  —  it  seemed 
to  her  for  a  moment  as  if  everything  were 
reeling  and  swimming  around  her. 

"Yes,  I  thought  you'd  be  a  bit  aston- 
ished!** the  colonel  said,  not  without  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  that  astonishment. 
"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  a  little  aston- 
ished myself;  I  haven't  got  used  to  it,  I 
suppose,"  he  added  ingenuously. 

"But  when?  —  how — how  long  has 
this  been  settled?"  she  said,  recovering 
her  voice  at  last  with  a  violent  effort. 
"  It's  not  long  since"  —  she  stopped  short 
—  "  since  you  seemed  bent  upon  marrying 
another  woman,"  she  would  have  said,  if 
she  could  have  brought  her  lips  to  utter 
what  would  have  sounded  so  like  a  taunt. 
"  Oh,  not  long  —  not  above  a  week,"  he 
responded  easily,  yet  with  a  certain  undis- 
guisable  embarrassment. 
"  And  is  it  —  is  it  absolutely  settled  ?  " 
"Settled?  Do  you  mean,  can  it  be 
broken  off?  Well,  I  suppose  it  could,  if 
you  got  her  to  see  it  in  that  light,  which 
I  don't  suppose  you  could.  You  wouldn't 
propose  my  being  the  first  to  suggest  it, 
would  you  ?  I  thought  you  were  one  that 
had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  one's  keeping 
one's  word  "  —  the  colonel  was  evidently 
trying  to  work  himself  up  into  a  conven- 
ient condition  of  indignation. 

"No,  Hal,  of  course  not— not  if  your 
word  is  promised,"  she  replied  despon- 
dently. 

"Oh,  it's  promised  fast  enough.  She 
wants  to  come  and  see  you,  to  talk  it  all 
over  with  you,  only  she  said  I  was  to 
break  it  to  you  first.  I  believe  she  has 
rather  an  idea  that  you'd  be  against  it  — 
that  you'd  think  she  wasn't  good  enough 


—  no  money  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you 
know ;  and  —  well,  perhaps,  not  exactly  a 
Vere  de  Vere  either  —  not  that  anybody 
thinks  of  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays. 
Look  at  old  Skelmersgrass  married  his 
own  cook  the  other  day,  and  lots  of  young 
fellows  have  done  worse,  ever  so  much 
worse.  No  one  can  say  that  I've  done 
anything  of  that  sort,  can  they?" 

His  sister  simply  looked  at  him  won- 
dering, her  whole  soul  swallowed  up  for 
the  moment  in  her  wonder.  Was  he  talk- 
ing like  this  from  pure  bravado?  Or  was 
it  —  could  it  be  that  it  really  was  the  way 
in  which  he  looked  at  the  matter,  —  that 
it  affected  him  no  more,  no  deeper  than 
that? 

"  I  suppose  it  was  settled  that  day  you 
came  back  in  the  steamboat  ?  "  she  said  at 
last  —  "  the  day,  I  mean,  that  we  were  all 
at  San  Francesco?  " 

"Yes,  that  was  it  —  coming  back  from 
San  Francesco."  The  colonel  took  a  turn 
or  two  about  the  room,  putting  up  his 
hand  from  time  to  time  to  his  beard,  and 
tugging  at  it  slightly.  "  But  if  you  ask 
me  how  it  did  get  settled,  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  can  tell  you,  Fan!  I  was  rather  — 
rather  in  the  dumps,  and  she  was  —  well, 
awfully  nice,  you  know  —  no  woman  could 
be  more  so;  and  I  couldn't  help  saying 
how  much  pleasanter  she  was  as  a  com- 
panion than  people  who  thought  ever  so 
much  more  of  themselves — just  as  I 
might  to  you,  you  know;  and  I  didn't 
know  how  it  was,  but  all  of  a  sudden  I 
found  that  she  thought  I  meant — well, 
more  than  I  did  mean ;  that  I  —  that  I 
wanted  her  to  stick  by  me  always  —  to  be 
my  wife,  in  short.  And  —  well,  it  struck 
me  at  the  same  time,  that  perhaps  I 
couldn't  er  —  under  the  circustances,  you 
know,  do  better.  It  would  show — I 
mean  —  it  would  —  well,  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  sort  of  arrangement.  Anyhow,  I 
didn't  say  anything  at  once,  and  then  — 
well,  of  course,  it  was  too  late  then.  I 
couldn't  back  out  of  it,  could  I  ?  —  not 
honorably,  you  know.  And  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  too,  to  make  her  under- 
stand —  not  but  what  she's  an  uncom- 
monly sharp  little  woman,  all  the  same, 
mind  you ! " 

Lady  Frances  gave  an  inward  groan. 
So  that  was  the  way  of  it,  was  it  ?  —  that 
was  the  way!  How  extraordinary!  how 
incredible  !  how  utterly  inconceivable  ! 
Certainly  to  rush  into  matrimony  with  one 
woman  because  you  happen  to  have  just 
been  refused  by  another,  if  not,  as  we 
know,  a  very  unusual  performance,  is  one 
which  seldom  fails  to  impress  the    by- 
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standers  with  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
innate  illogicality  of  things.  Because  one 
woman  —  rich,  perhaps,  and  beautiful, 
with  a  dozen  good  gifts  at  command  —  de- 
clines to  have  you,  to  straightway  rush 
and  offer  yourself  to  another,  who  has 
none  of  these  merits  ;  who  is  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  everything  you  have  hitherto 
supposed  yourself  to  admire,  —  surely  the 
thing  would  be  incredible,  but  that  we  see 
it  done,  and  done,  moreover,  with  a  fair 
share  of  impunity,  pretty  nearly  everyday 
of  our  lives. 

The  colonel,  meanwhile,  was  evidently 
feeling  that  his  explanation  had  gone  off 
considerably  better  than  could  have  been 
expected.  He  was  quite  at  his  ease  again, 
and  ready  to  expatiate  upon  the  minor 
results  of  his  sudden  resolution. 

"Of  course  we  shan't  be  particularly 
brilliantly  off,"  he  observed  cheerfully. 
"I've  told  her  so,  and  she  quite  under- 
stands it.  In  fact,  I  think  she  imagines 
that  we  shall  be  quite  rich,  with  what  I've 
got,  according  to  her  standard.  People 
have  such  different  ideas,  you  know." 

"Whatever  I  have  is  yours,  Hal.  I 
hope  you  know  that,"  his  sister  said 
drearily.  "  We've  never  divided  yet,  but 
of  course  we  must  now.  Everything  will 
have  to  be  different  now." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  rob  you%  Fan, 
whatever  happens,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that,"  the  colonel  answered  decidedly. 

"It's  no  question  of  robbing,  dear. 
The  money  was  left  to  me  for  us  both,  and 
as  we're  not  going  to  be  any  longer  to- 
gether, of  course  it  must  te  divided. 
What  should  I  do  with  it  all?  It  would 
only  be  a  burden.  You  may  be  sure  that 
was  what  my  father  meant." 

"I  can't  say  that  I've  ever  seen  it  in 
that  light,"  her  brother  answered,  less 
positively,  however,  than  he  had  spoken 
last.  "  Anyhow  we'll  not  be  so  very  badly 
off  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  —  not 
according  to  the  notions  people  get  when 
they  live  abroad.  Besides,  I  expect  she's 
a  wonderful  manager,  Madame  Facchino, 
I  mean ;  she's  bound  to  be,  living  the  way 
she  has.  The  fact  is,  Fan,"  he  went  on 
confidentially,  "if  a  man  is  to  marry  — 
and  I  suppose  most  men  are  bound  to 
drop  into  it  sooner  or  later  —  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  isn't  about  the  wisest  thing  to 
do —  well,  the  sort  of  thing  I'm  doing. 
Of  course  looks  and  money  are  capital 
things;  but  I'm  not  sure  that  a  cheery 
little  woman  who  knows  what's  what,  and 
has  never  been  used  to  extravagance,  isn't 
about  the  best  sort  of  a  wife  for  a  man  in 
the  long  run.     It's  fagging  work  always 


being  on  your  P's  and  Q's  with  your  wife ; 
making  up  to  her  and  nattering  her,  and 
all  that.  I  expect,  too,  that  a  woman 
that's  brought  you  a  fortune,  is  awfully 
apt  to  throw  it  in  your  teeth  if  you  chance 
to  fall  out.  I  don't  mean  that  every 
woman  would  —  you  wouldn't  of  course, 
Fan,  not  if  you  married  a  costermonger; 
but  I  imagine  they  do  as  a  rule  —  I'm 
pretty  sure  /  should  if  I  was  a  woman. 
And  it  must  put  a  fellow  in  a  most  deuced- 
ly  awkward  position.  For  my  own  part 
I'd  rather  have  half  the  money  and  be 
master  in  my  own  house.  Doesn't  it 
strike  you  so?" 

Well,  no,  it  did  not  exactly  strike  her 
so,  but  she  let  him  talk  on  and  on  without 
interruption.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see 
what  all  this  effusiveness  meant.  Having 
fallen,  slipped  rather,  stumbled  from  pure 
inadvertence  into  this  quandary,  he  was 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
done  it  with  his  eyes  perfectly  wide  open  ; 
that  it  was  a  deliberately  planned,  clearly 
foreseen  intention  from  the  beginning; 
not  very  prudent  perhaps,  liable  to  be 
stigmatized  as  foolish  by  people  who  saw 
no  further  than  the  surface,  but  in  reality 
a  thoroughly  well  thought  out  decision. 
Thought  out!  when  ten  minutes  before- 
hand he  had  evidently,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, had  no  more  perception  of  what 
was  in  store  for  him  than  the  babe  un- 
born! 

The  strangeness  did  not  seem  to  her 
very  much  less,  after  her  new  relative 
elect  had  been  to  see  her,  which  she  duly 
did  upon  the  very  next  day.  She  came  in 
with  a  rush  and  a  bustle,  visibly  crackling 
and  rippling  all  over  with  elation  and  sat- 
isfaction, her  ugly,  lively  little  face  more 
like  that  of  an  intelligent  marmoset  than 
ever  —  a  marmoset  in  this  case  which  had 
found  a  nut.  She  had  got  on  a  new  dress 
—  a  very  smart  one  —  and  there  were 
other  indications  that  the  years  of  the 
lean  kine  were  at  an  end,  and  an  era  of 
prosperity  felt  to  be  inaugurated. 

Despite  her  own  trouble,  Lady  Frances 
could  hardly  help  being  amused  and  half 
mollified  at  sight  of  the  other's  supera- 
bounding  and  utterly  irrepressible  satis- 
faction. Heaven  knows,  she  said  to  her- 
self, she  did  not  grudge  the  little  woman 
any  of  her  prospective  joys,  if  only,  only 
they  could  have  been  bought  at  a  little,  a 
very  little,  less  costly  rate;  if  any  one  but 
Hal,  her  own  Ha),  could  have  been  the 
medium  for  providing  them.  She  tried 
to  be  cordial,  but  the  effort,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a  failure.  Her  trouble  was 
too  fresh,  too  terribly  real  for  conceal- 
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meat.  Conversation  fell  dead;  the  colo- 
nel, prudent  man!  kept  away;  even  Ma- 
dame Facchino's  matchless  powers  were 
not  equal  to  the  strain.  When  she  got 
up  to  take  her  leave,  though  the  words  on 
the  other's  lips  were  kindness  itself,  the 
trouble  legible  in  her  eyes,  in  her  whole 
face,  was  too  tragically  manifest  to  be 
overlooked,  and  she  found  herself  creep- 
ing out  of  the  room  almost  like  one  who 
has  been  detected  in  some  piece  of  petty 
larceny. 

So  the  days  went  on.  The  engagement 
was  not  formally  announced,  but  every- 
body in  Venice  knew  about  it  more  or 
less,  and  much  wit  was  expended  over  the 
event.  The  indirect  cause  of  it  had  mean- 
time left  Venice,  and  was  holding  her 
court  elsewhere.  Another  member  of 
that  court  —  some  people  said  two  —  had 
in  the  interim  put  his  fate  to  the  touch 
and  had  sustained  the  same  fall.  It  was 
a  way  she  had  —  so  all  who  knew  her  de- 
clared. Each  of  the  men  who  surrounded 
her  believed  that  he  himself  was  the 
chosen  and  favored  one,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived unmistakable  marks  of  encourage- 
ment until  his  hour  of  disillusion  came, 
and  as  her  manner  was  outwardly  equally 
little  encouraging  to  all,  her  victims  had 
not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  claiming 
sympathy  in  their  discomfiture.  The 
colonel  made  no  allusion  whatsoever  to 
his  —  in  fact,  so  far  as  his  sister  was 
aware,  never  mentioned  Mrs.  Markham's 
name  at  all.  It  was  as  if  a  sponge  bad 
been  passed  over  the  whole  episode,  and 
no  traces  whatsoever  of  it  remained.  Its 
indirect  effects,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
sufficiently  permanent,  although,  after  her 
first  visit,  Madame  Facchino  seldom  came 
to  the  house.  Neither,  so  far  as  his  sis- 
ter could  observe,  did  the  colonel  spend 
much  time  with  \\\$  Jiancic,  though,  when 
they  happened  to  be  together,  she  kept 
him  aroused  and  in  good-humor  as  much 
as  ever.  At  other  times  he  was  restless, 
visibly  uncomfortable  and  uneasy.  His 
first  self-satisfactions,  it  was  clear,  had 
evaporated;  he  no  longer  neglected  her 
own  society,  if  that  were  any  comfort  — 
on  the  cootrary,  would  come  a  dozen  times 
in  the  day  into  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting,  wandering  about,  uttering  some 
trivial  remark,  and  then  walking  out  again. 
Sometimes  she  caught  bis  eye  fixed  in- 
tently, for  minutes  at  a  time,  upon  her 
own,  as  if  there  was  something,  some 
comfort  which  he  was  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  extract  out  of  them  —  something  he 
wanted  her  to  say  or  to  do,  she  did  not 
know  what.     It  worried  much  more  than 


it  gratified  her,  seeing  that  there  was  ob- 
viously nothing  that  she  could  say  or  do 
that  would  have  the  smallest  effect.  Was 
not  everything  done,  settled,  finished? 

**  You  —  you  think,  I  suppose,  Fan,  that 
I've  been  .in  —  er  —  rather  too  great  a 
hurry  about  all  this,  don't  you?"  he  said 
abruptly  one  afternoon  when  they  had 
been  sitting  for  nearly  an  hour  upon  the 
balcony,  he  smoking,  she  laboriously  tell- 
ing up  the  columns  of  an  account-book 
which  had  somehow  got  wrong.  She 
would  not  go  half-way  to  meet  him,  so 
merely  laid  down  the  account-book  upon 
her  knee,  and  waited  with  an  interroga- 
tive glance  for  him  to  speak.  "About 
this  engagement  of  mine,  I  mean,  of 
course,"  he  added  impatiently.  "What 
else  should  I  mean?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  How  can  I  tell  ? 
You  are  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  you 
have  or  not,"  she  said  dispiritedly.  Then 
as  he  was  beginning  again  —  "  Oh,  don't 
speak  to  me,  Hal ;  don't  ask  me  about  it ; 
don't  talk  of  it  at  all ! "  she  suddenly  burst 
out,  with  a  gesture  which  sent  the  account- 
book  flying  off  her  knee  on  to  the  floor. 
"  How  can  I  tell  ?  how  can  I  judge  fairly, 
or  honestly,  or  rightly?  How  can  a  wom- 
an be  trusted  in  such  a  matter,  when  it  is 
her  life,  her  home,  her  whole  heart,  her 
very  existence  —  everything  she  cares  for 
—  that  is  at  stake  ?  Let  me  be  at  peace. 
Don't  ask  me.  Do  what  you  choose  — 
whatever  you  think  right,  whatever  you 
think  will  be  for  your  own  happiness,  your 
own  comfort  —  only,  for  pity's  sake  —  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  years  we  have  spent 
together  —  don't  ask  me/n 

The  colonel  was  so  utterly  taken  aback 
at  her  vehemence,  that  he  literally  turned 
pale.  An  outburst  of  temper  from  his 
sister  Frances  was  a  thing  unheard  of — 
a  thing  absolutely  portentous  —  phenom- 
enal !  Somehow  or  other,  he  had  hardly 
realized  all  that  his  marriage  meant  for 
her.  Had  she  been  poor,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  presented  itself  to  him  in  clearer 
colors,  but  as  it  was,  it  really  did  not  seem 
to  him  as  if  it  made  such  very  great  odds. 
If  she  didn't  care  to  go  on  living  with  him 
after  he  was  married,  as  very  possibly  she 
mightn't,  she  could  live  anywhere  she 
liked,  and  in  whatever  manner  she  pre- 
ferred—  stay  in  Venice,  go  elsewhere,  do 
anything,  in  short,  seeing  that  she  had 
never  even  professed  to  be  a  dependent 
woman.  Of  course  she  was  very  fond  of 
him,  he  knew  that  well  enough.  He  was 
very  fond  of  her,  impossible  to  be  more 
so;  no  man  had  ever  had  a  better  sister. 
Still  a  sister  naturally  was  a  sister,  —  and 
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nobody  in  tbeir  senses  ever  expected  ar- 
rangements of  that  kind  to  be  absolutely 
binding  and  eternal. 

"  I  suppose  I  couldn't  very  well  get  out 
of  it  now,  eh,  Fan  ?  —  could  I  ?  It  would 
be  rather  —  well,  awkward,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 
be  said,  in  a  somewhat  quavering  voice. 

••  I  don't  know,  Hal,  —  don't  ask  me ; 
I  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Get  out  of  it  ?  Of  course  you  can't  get 
out  of  it  now;  how  could  you  ?  "  she  an* 
swered,  all  in  a  breath,  and  in  a  tone  bor- 
dering closely  upon  ferocity.  "  Forgive 
me,  dear,  for  being  horribly  cross,"  she 
added,  a  minute  later,  stooping  and  pick- 
ing up  the  unfortunate  account-book. 
"  But  there's  no  use  in  my  pretending  that 
I  can  reconcile  myself  toil  —  now  or  ever, 
I  don't  wish  her  any  harm,  but  I  grudge, 
grudge,  grudge  you  to  her.  If  1  were 
your  wife  twenty  thousand  times  over,  I 
couldn't  grudge  you  more.  What  have  I 
besides  you  ?  Who  else  in  the  wide  world 
to  care  for  but  you  ?  A  wife !  talk  to  me 
of  a  wife  !  How  many  wives  are  there,  1 
should  like  to  know,  who  have  had  forty 
years'  companionship  of  their  husbands  ? 
Of  course  I  don't  expect  for  a  single  mo- 
ment that  you  should  feel  as  I  do.  It 
would  be  impossible,  unnatural ;  perhaps 
it  is  unnatural  even  that  I  should  feel  so  ; 
but  as  I  do,  for  God's  sake  don't  try  to 
make  me  pretend  that  I  am  satisfied,  when 
I  am  not/" 

She  got  away  to  her  own  room  after  this 
second  outburst,  and  threw  herself  down 
into  a  chair,  hiding  her  head  against  the 
back  of  it.  It  did  seem  to  her  too  hard  — 
too  utterly  cruel  1  If  he  had  loved  her  — 
this  other  woman  —  it  seemed  to  her  that 
it  would  have  been  so  much  easier  to  bear. 
Love  the  mighty  makes  its  own  laws,  and 
all  the  older,  simpler,  homelier  ties  neces- 
sarily go  down  before  it  as  the  weaker 
goes  down  before  the  stronger.  But  there 
was  no  question  of  anything  of  the  sort 
here ;  no  pretence  or  suggestion  even  of 
love,  any  more  than  there  was  of  advan- 
tage, suitability  —  anything,  in  short,  at 
all! 

Her  home  was  broken  up,  her  life  left 
desolate,  the  comely  order  of  the  days  all 
put  out,  and  all  for  what  ?  For  a  nothing, 
through  a  mistake,  in  a  moment  of  aberra- 
tion. A  single  sting  of  disappointed  van- 
ity which  craved  solace,  two  foolish  words, 
and  a  chain  was  forged  in  a  moment,  which 
honor  forbade  to  be  broken  ever  and  ever 
again !  But  did  honor  absolutely  forbid 
it?  that  was  the  question.  Why  should 
such  a  foolish,  sucn  an  utterly  unreason- 
able bond,  made  in  a  moment  of  aberra- 


tion, of  heedlessness,  fraught  with  such 
incalculable  consequences,  for  him,  for 
her,  for  all  of  them  —  why  should  it,  she 
asked  herself,  be  regarded  as  sacred? 
Her  brother,  she  could  see  well  enough, 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  wis- 
dom of  his  own  proceedings.  If  for  a 
while,  for  a  few  moments,  it  had  seemed 
to  him  a  sort  of  necessity  —  a  spirited  re- 
joinder upon  his  part  to  the  shabby  trick 
which  bad  been  played  upon  him  by  for- 
tune—  soberer  reflection  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  not  perhaps  such  a  very 
brilliant  repartee  after  all.  He  shrank  pal- 
pably from  announcing  his  engagement 
—  from  facing  the  comments  with  which, 
tacitly,  at  all  events,  it  would  have  been 
certain  to  have  been  received  —  and  had 
even  exacted  a  promise  from  Madame 
Facchino  that  for  the  present  she  would 
refrain  from  publicly  proclaiming  it. 
Should  he  decide  to  relinquish  this  ridic- 
ulous engagement,  and  should  his  sister 
support  him  in  so  doing,  who  could  se- 
riously gainsay  them  ?  Madame  Facchino, 
it  is  true,  might  rave  and  storm,  might 
declare  herself  the  worst  used  of  women, 
but  what  serious  injury  would  that  do 
them?  The  inappropriateness  was  too 
manifest,  too  obvious  —  it  flew  to  meet 
the  eyes.  What  sort  of  a  wife  was  this 
for  a  Mowbray  —  this  ugly,  grimacing, 
little,  green-eyed  woman,  with  her  hour- 
geoise  traditions,  her  Bohemian  manners, 
her  hundred  and  one  shifts  to  get  on,  and 
to  make  ends  meet  ? 

There  was  no  harm  in  her — Lady 
Frances  was  anxious  to  be  just  — so  far 
as  she  could  see  or  learn  there  was  noth- 
ing against  her  excepting  her  intense  com- 
monness. From  the  ends  of  her  finger- 
tips to  the  very  bottom  of  her  soul  she 
was  radically  and  incurably  common  — in 
her  tastes,  in  her  aspirations,  in  her  very 
good-nature.  A  little,  ugly,  flippant,  jo- 
cose, good-natured  vulgarian  !  And  this 
was  the  woman  that  Hal  had  engaged  him- 
self to  marry !  No ;  it  could  not,  should 
not  be.  She  herself  would  face  the  mat- 
ter out ;  she  would  have  the  courage  of 
her  opinions,  take  the  helm  in  hand,  and 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  responsibil- 
ity, and,  if  need  be,  of  the  blame  too,  as 
she  had  done  a  hundred  times  before. 
What  all  her  life  long  had  she  done  but 
put  herself  in  the  breach  ?  and  when  had 
she  ever  had  a  better  reason  for  doing  so 
than  now  ?  And  then  like  a  ghost,  a  thing 
of  the  night,  impalpable,  intangible,  arose 
a  pale  spectre  —  the  spectre  of  honor,  her 
honor,  his  honor.  His  word  was  pledged 
—  as  surely,  as  irrevocably  pledged  as 
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though  this  woman  had  been  the  young- 
est, most  beautiful,  tenderest  of  her  sex, 
—  perhaps  more  so,  seeing  that  the  greater 
the  temptation,  the  greater  obviously  the 
obligation  to  abide  by  his  spoken  word,  or 
if  not  spoken  even,  then  implied  at  any 
rate,  and  accepted.  Women  are  not  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  any  very  exalted 
standard  of  honor  in  such  matters;  but  if 
so,  then  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others, 
Lady  Frances  differed  from  the  great 
majority  of  her  sex.  With  her  it  was 
a  religion,  a  fetish  to  which  she  would 
cheerfully  have  sacrificed  herself  and  any 
one  belonging  to  her.  Better  anything 
else,  better  a  hundred  times  that  she 
should  be  miserable,  better  even  that  Hal 
should  be  miserable ;  better  anything  and 
everything  should  happen,  rather  than 
that  any  hint  of  such  a  stain  should  visit 
their  escutcheon.  She  would  have  cut 
off  her  own  right  hand  before  she  put  it 
to  any  such  work;  and  without  her  aid, 
morally  and  physically  unsustained  by  her, 
she  felt  absolutely  certain  he  would  never, 
never  achieve  his  own  deliverance.  She 
knew  bim  too  well. 

Meanwhile  the  days  were  passing 
steadily  on,  each  with  its  invisible  rivet 
rendering  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
do  anything  at  all.  Gradually,  very  grad- 
ually, Lady  Frances  made  up  her  mind. 
The  thing,  she  told  herself  again,  was 
done,  was  irrevocable ;  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dreary  satisfaction  in  a  sense  of 
the  utterly  irrevocable.  If  her  home  was 
doomed,  well  then,  it  was  doomed,  and  she 
was  not  going  to  make  more  fuss  about 
the  matter  than  could  be  helped.  What 
right,  after  all,  had  she  to  do  so  ?  Was 
she  the  first  sister  that  had  been  left  alone 
when  her  brother  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
invariable  end  to  such  arrangements  as 
theirs,  the  sting  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
such  temporary  unions?  Happily  she 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  too,  and  that  helped 
to  fill  up  her  thoughts  and  the  days.  They 
were  giving  up  their  apartment,  had  al- 
ready given  notice  to  that  effect  to  its 
owner.  Its  bigness  had  always  been  a 
fault,  and  under  these  changed  circum- 
stances, was  of  course  more  of  a  fault 
than  ever.  What  the  colonePs  future 
plans  would  be  remained  to  be  seen,  but 
his  sister  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  at  least  was  not  going  to  live  on 
in  Venice.  Further  than  this  she  did  not 
see  ber  way.  The  world  was  all  before 
her  where  to  choose,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  she  found  any  particular  elation  from 
that  prospect. 


Madame  Facchino  was  also  leaving; 
she  was  going,  she  said,  to  pay  some  visits 
to  her  relations  in  Belgium,  and  would 
then  adjourn  to  England  to  meet  her 
ftancdy  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
relations.  Everything  was  being  taken 
down,  put  into  big  boxes,  and  corded  up 
ready  to  be  sent  for  whenever  their  desti- 
nation was  decided  upon.  The  familiar 
rooms  already  wore  an  air  of  dismantled 
misery ;  the  trail  of  the  despoiler  had 
passed  over  them  all,  and  the  sooner  they 
were  away  now,  Lady  Frances  felt,  the 
better. 

A  few  mornings  before  their  final  de- 
parture she  happened  to  awake  early,  just 
as  the  first  glow  of  dawn  was  beginning  to 
play  over  the  convolutions  of  the  canal. 
She  found  it  impossible  to  get  to  sleep 
again,  so  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and 
went  out  upon  the  balcony,  which  commu- 
nicated both  with  her  own  bedroom  and 
the  sitting-room.  The  weather  within  the 
last  few  days  had  become  hot,  and  al- 
ready, early  as  it  was,  the  air  which  came 
to  meet  her  was  almost  like  the  breath  of 
a  greenhouse.  Venice  looked  like  a  city 
created  for  delight,  but  left  vacant.  Up 
and  down  in  all  the  sinuous  silverv 
reaches  of  the  canal,  not  a  sound;  in  all 
the  shut  or  open  multitudes  of  windows 
not  a  face,  not  a  sign  of  life.  Only  down 
at  the  traghetto,  a  man  sat  sleepily  up  in 
a  gondola,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  wearily 
for  a  moment  before  rolling  heavily  back 
again,  face  downwards,  upon  the  cush- 
ions. 

Lady  Frances  drew  a  camp-stool  to- 
wards her,  and  sat  down,  leaning  her. 
elbows  upon  the  stone  balustrade,  and 
looking  out  towards  the  satiny  clearness 
of  thelagune.  A  big  India-bound  steam- 
er, lying  nearly  opposite  the  Piazetta,  be- 
gan to  show  some  signs  of  life,  puffing 
out  volumes  of  smoke  into  the  unsullied 
air.  A  couple  of  gondolas,  filled  with 
men,  put  out  presently  towards  it,  their 
long,  thin  forms,  with  the  line  of  crowded 
heads  above,  suggesting  the  fantastic  no- 
tion of  a  crew  of  South  Sea  Islanders 
bent  upon  a  war-track.  So  still  was  it 
that  the  falling  of  a  couple  of  planks  upon 
the  deck  of  a  barge  half  a  mile  away 
sounded  quite  loud  and  reverberating  in 
the  silence.  Suddenly,  with  a  great  whir- 
ring of  wings,  a  detachment  of  the  doves 
of  St.  Mark's  swept  by,  alighting  upon  the 
campoy  and  beginning  to  search  about  for 
bread-crumbs  underneath  the  windows, 
the  newly  risen  sun  shining  upon  their 
brilliant  neck-feathers.  Lady  Frances  put 
her  head  suddenly  down  upon  the  balus- 
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trade  and  sobbed  aloud.  A  great  yearn- 
ing love  for  Venice  rose,  brimmed  over, 
and  seemed  to  flood  her  heart  —  for  Ven- 
ice itself,  apart  from  all  whom  it  con- 
tained, and  even  all  that  it  suggested. 
Never  until  now  that  she  was  leaving  it 
had  she  realized  how  completely  it  bad 
wound  itself  round  her  heartstrings ;  not 
like  a  place  at  all,  —  a  town  — a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  bricks  and  mortar,  —  but  like 
a  living  thing  —  a  sister;  something  that 
it  was  like  a  tearing  asunder  of  the  very 
heart  within  her  to  think  that  she  might 
never  see  again.  She  let  her  head  lie 
along  the  unresponsive  length  of  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  sobbed  like  a  child  that  has 
been  robbed  of  its  home. 

She  was  roused  by  a  sound  not  far  off; 
a  sound  of  something  moving  in  the  next 
room  but  one,  which  was  that  occupied 
by  the  colonel  —  the  dull  jerking  scrape  of 
something  moderately  heavy  being  pulled 
over  the  tiled  floor.  What  could  it  be  ? 
she  wondered.  It  was  unlike  Hal  to  be 
astir  so  early;  neither  was  it  his  valet's 
custom  to  invade  his  master's  chambers 
thus  prematurely.  Presently  the  sound 
ceased,  and  the  next  moment  there  was  a 
movement  of  the  boards  under  her  feet, 
and  leaning  a  little  forward,  she  saw  that 
the  colonel  himself  was  standing  at  his 
doorway,  which  opened  like  her  own  upon 
the  balcony. 

He  was  dressed,  but  instead  of  his  coat, 
had  pulled  on  the  famous  red-and-brown 
dressing-gown,  which  figured  in  the  first 
scene  of  this  little  history,  and  over  which 
the  wealth  of  his  auburn  beard  spread 
itself  with  its  wonted  luxuriance.  If  the 
beard  and  the  dressing-gown  were  the 
same,  the  expression  of  their  wearer  was 
widely  different  from  what  it  was  upon 
that  placid  and  cheerful  occasion.  The 
poor  colonel's  face  had  a  hunted,  care- 
driven  aspect,  which  sat  oddly,  and  as  it 
were  pathetically,  upon  his  naturally 
cheerful  and  care-defying  lineaments.  His 
forehead  was  crumpled  up  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair ;  and  as  if  to  balance  this,  his 
moustaches,  upon  the  other  hand,  trailed 
dismally  at  the  corners.  His  whole  aspect 
was  that  of  a  man  to  whom  the  facing  of 
a  decision  is  pain  and  grief  unspeakable, 
but  who  has  been  driven  by  the  despot- 
ism of  circumstance  into  doing  so;  a 
moody  desperation  was  legible  even  in 
the  sit  of  his  necktie.  He  started  when 
be  perceived  his  sister,  and  half  drew  back 
as  if  he  would  have  gone  in,  but  perceiv- 
ing the  futility  of  this,  advanced  on  the 
contrary  a  few  steps,  and  stood  with  his 
hands  upon  the  railing,  looking  out  over 


the    gradually    brightening    lengths     of 
water. 

Lady  Frances  waited  a  moment,  expect- 
ing him  to  speak  or  to  make  some  move- 
ment towards  her.  Then,  seeing  that 
he  did  not  do  either,  she  crossed  over 
to  the  portion  of  the  balcony  which  lay 
in  front  of  the  sitting-room,  and  which 
brought  them  within  easy  speaking  dis- 
tance of  one  another. 

44  How  early  you  are,  Hal !  "  she  said  in 
as  cheerful  a  tone  as  she  could  muster. 
"Didn't  you  sleep  well,  dear?" 

44  No,  but  that's  nothing  new.  I  haven't 
slept  well  for  a  week  past." 

44  How  is  that  ?  " 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  question,  but 
remained  looking  moodily  out  across  the 
canal,  as  if  trying  to  distinguish  some- 
thing which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Suddenly,  without  lifting  his  head  or 
changing  his  posture,  he  added  abruptly, — 

"I've  made  up  my  mind  about  some- 
thing, Fan.  I'm  going  to  break  this 
off!" 

She  started,  and  leaned  forward  so  as 
to  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 
44  Your  marriage,  do  you  mean,  Hal  ?  "  she 
said  quickly.  "You  mean  to  break  off 
your  marriage?" 

•  "  My  engagement.    It's  not  a  marriage 
yet." 

44  It's  very  nearly  one,"  she  answered 
gravely. 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  difference." 

11  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  "  she  in- 
quired, without  pausing  to  discuss  this 
point.  Then,  as  he  did  not  immediately 
answer  —  "You  are  going  to  see  her,  I 
suppose  ? "  she  added. 

He  winced.  "No,  I  am  not  going  to 
see  her  1 "  he  said  irritably.  "  I'm  writing 
to  her;  I  have  written,  in  fact." 

"Have  you  sent  the  letter?" 

"  No,  I'm  sending  it.  It's  in  there ; "  he 
jerked  bis  head  back  towards  the  room. 
There  was  a  few  minutes' pause,  and  then 
he  added,  "  I  couldn't  go  to  see  her, 
Fan  ;  upon  my  life,  I  couldn't.  Besides, 
it  would  spoil  everything." 

"It  won't  make  any  great  difference, 
dear,  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  she  answered. 
44  Of  course,  the  instant  she  receives  your 
letter  she  will  come  off  here;  and  you 
can't  well  tell  the  servants  to  forbid  her 
the  door  after  all  that  has  taken  place, 
can  you  ?  " 

He  moved  uneasily,  and  glanced  be- 
hind him,  as  if  already  expecting  to  see 
the  door  fly  open,  and  the  figure  of  an 
aggrieved  and  indignant  woman  appearing 
upon  the  threshold. 
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"One  needn't  be  here  to  see  her  when 
the  comes,0  he  said  defiantly. 

Instantly  there  rushed  back  upon  Lady 
Frances's  mind  the  sound  which  she  had 
beard  ten  minutes  ago,  and  which  had 
then  so  puzzled  her.  She  knew  now  what 
it  was  perfectly.  It  was  the  colonel's 
big  portmanteau,  pulled  forward  by  the 
colonel's  own  hands ! 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  away,  Hal?"  she  said  —  a  ring  of 
astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  some- 
thing like  contempt,  appearing  in  her 
tone.  "Running  away,"  she  added  em- 
phatically. 

The  colonel  reddened.  "  You  may  call 
it  what  you  choose,  Fan,"  he  said  angri- 
ly; "all  I  tell  you  is,  that  there  is  only 
one  way  of  breaking  it  off,  and  that  is  for 
me  to  go  away.  If  I  stay  and  see  her 
again,  it  will  be  all  up  with  me.  I  know 
how  it  would  be  as  well  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened already.  She  wouldn't  get  into  a 
rage  or  storm  as  any  other  woman  might; 
oot  a  bit  of  it.  She'd  simply  laugh  and 
joke  as  if  it  were  the  merest  trifle,  and 
begin  and  talk  about  a  hundred  other 
things,  and  then  bring  the  conversation 
round  to  it  again  bit  by  bit,  with  that 
tongue  of  hers  which  would  wheedle  the 
very  birds  off  the  trees,  and  before  half  an 
hour  was  over  I  should  find  myself  walk- 
ing away  just  as  tightly  engaged  as  ever! 
She's  a  deuced  clever  woman,  /  can  tell 
you,"  Madame  Faccbino's  betrothed  as- 
severated solemnly. 

uIf  she  makes  light  of  what  you  say,  it 
seems  to  me  she  could  make  light  just  as 
well  of  what  you  write.  What  is  to  hin- 
der her?"  his  sister  inquired. 

"She  can't  well  do  that,  if  there  is  black 
and  white,  all  the  more  if  she  don't  see 
me,"  he  answered. 

"She  will  go  after  you." 

"How  can  she?  She  won't  know  my 
address.  I  shall  go  to  Rou mania  —  to 
the  Bajerhoffs,  you  know.  I've  always 
intended  to  shoot  there  some  spring,  and 
I'll  go  this.  I  couldn't  have  a  better  op- 
portunity." 

"Even  if  you  go  and  live  there,  you 
can't  vanish  utterly  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  can  you  ?  You  will  have  to  leave 
your  address  with  some  one." 

"  I'll  only  leave  it  with  you,  Fan." 

"Well,  and  if  you  do,  1  must  give  it  to 
her  if  she  asks  me  for  it,  of  course,  dear," 
she  replied  convincingly. 

The  colonel  jumped  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  and  turned  round  with  mouth  and 
eyes  widely  open. 

"  Fan  1 "  be  almost  shouted,  and  stood 


there  staring  in  the  extremity  of  his  as- 
tonishment. "  You,  Fan,jyou  to  turn  upon 
me  like  that !  Gad !  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  if  an  archbishop  had  sworn  it! 
What  has  happened  to  you  since  last 
week?  You  were  wild  then  against  this 
marriage,  so  that  I  thought  you  at  least 
would  be  delighted  when  I  told  you  that 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  break  it  off. 
In  fact  it  was  on  your  account  nearly  as 
much  as  on  my  own  that  I  decided  to  do 
so,  because  you  told  me  that  you'd  be 
lonely,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  in- 
stead of  that  you  are  wishing,  actually 
wishing  me  to  go  on  with  it." 

"  I  don't  wish  it,  dear,  you  know  that 
perfectly  well,  but  I  don't  see  what  my 
wishes  nave  to  say  to  it,  one  way  or  oth- 
er," she  answered  quietly.  "  The  fact  re- 
mains that  you  are  engaged  to  her,  and 
that  being  the  case,  she  has  a  perfect 
right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  know  where  you 
are." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  be  engaged  if  I  break 
off  the  engagement,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"You  can't  do  that,  Hal— not  without 
her  consent." 

"  Nonsense,  Fan !  Dozens  of  men  do 
it  every  day  in  the  year." 

"I  don't  know  how  many  dozen  men 
may  do  so,  dear,  but  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  no  gentleman  ever  does  so,"  his 
sister  said  decidedly. 

The  poor  colonel's  puckered  brow  grew 
even  gloomier  and  more  puckered  than 
before,  and  he  kicked  his  foot  viciously 
against  the  base  of  the  railing.  "All 
right,  then,  you  wish  me  to  go  on  with  it," 
be  said.  "  And  it  will  be  all  your  doing, 
mind,  if  it  don't  turn  out  well,  and  I'm 
wretched  —  remember  that !  You  set  her 
feelings  and  interests  above  mine,  you 
think  of  her  first.  I  don't  say  but  what 
it's  perfectly  right  and  proper,  but  it's  not 
being  what  I  call  sisterly,"  Colonel  Hal 
concluded  vindictively. 

"  I  don't  care  the  very  least  about  her 
feelings  —  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  she 
has  any;  but  I  care  everything  about  your 
honor,  dear." 

"Honor!  Stuff!  You  may  trust  a 
man  to  take  care  of  his  own  honor  with- 
out your  help!  You  live  shut  up  with 
your  books  and  your  own  notions  so,  that 
you  don't  know  how  people  —  reasonable 
men  and  women  —  look  at  such  things. 
Every  man  can't  go  on  with  a  thing  be- 
cause he  has  been  fool  enough  to  let  him- 
self in  for  it.  By  Jove !  when  I  come  to 
look  at  the  thing  nearer,  I  wonder  how  I 
could  ever  have  wished  to  marry  any 
woman,  if  she  were  the  Venus  der  Medici. 
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One  would  never  be  one's  own  master 
again  1 "  the  poor  colonel  exclaimed,  ruf- 
fling up  his  hair  and  beard  into  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  disorder,  as  he  rue- 
fully contemplated  his  prospective  slavery. 

41 1  am  afraid  you  should  have  thought 
of  that  sooner,  dear,"  his  sister  replied 
ruthlessly.  "  No,  don't  think  I  say  it  for 
the  sake  of  making  myself  disagreeable*; 
but  if  you  had  only  seen  a  little  more 
clearly  what  your  own  feelings  really  were 
before  you  asked  her  to  marry  you,  why 
then " 

"  I  never  did  ask  her  to  marry  me  at 
all,  as  it  happens." 

"  Well,  you  allowed  her  to  think  you 
had  done  so." 

'•  She  koew  perfectly  well  that  I  had 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  only  pre- 
tended that  she  thought  I  had  done  so ; 
and  I  —  well,  I  suppose  I  wanted  the 
presence  of  mind,  or  the  brutality,  or 
something,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  a  hum- 
bug, as  I  ought  to  have  done.  And  —  in 
short  you  know  the  whole  story,  Fan,  as 
well  as  I  do,  so  there  is  no  use  in  going 
over  it  again." 

"I  know,  Hal — you  told  me;  but  I 
don't  see  that  it  really  affects  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  You  don't  see  any  difference  between 
my  proposing  to  her,  and  her  accepting 
me  without  my  proposing?" 

"No;  I'm  afraid  not.  Of  course,  at 
the  time  you  could  have  put  matters  right ; 
perhaps  even  within  two  or  three  days 
afterwards —  I  don't  know ;  but  now  that 
it  has  been  going  on  for  weeks,  and  that 
you  have  allowed  her  to  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  she  is  to  be  your 
wife,  and  to  make  all  her  preparations 
with  that  idea,  and  to  tell  her  friends,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  she  has  done  —  why,  bow 
can  you  break  it  off  with  any  approach  to 
honor  ?  It  wouldn't  be  commonly  honest. 
I  wonder  you  don't  see  it  so  yourself, 
dear.     It  would  be  simply  cheating" 

The  colonel's  face  was  a  study  of  emo- 
tions, in  which  anger  remained  predomi- 
nant. Before  he  had  time  to  make  any 
rejoinder,  however,  Lady  Frances  went 
on. 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  way  that  I 
can  see  to  get  out  of  it,"  she  said  stead- 
ily.   "  You  must  get  her  to  consent  to  it." 

"  Get  her  to  consent  to  it  1  Now  you're 
talking  greater  nonsense  than  ever,  Fan  ! 
Consent  to  it  ?  Why  upon  earth  should 
she  consent  to  it?  She  has  everything  to 
gain  by  the  marriage,  and  nothing  to  lose. 
What  inducement  could  you  possibly  offer 
her  to  break  it  off  ?  " 


"  There  is  always  money." 

"  Money !  To  buy  her  off,  you  mean  ? 
And  you  call  that  acting  delicately,  do 
you  —  that  having  a  regard  for  my  honor, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  1  I  don't  want  to 
marry  her,  if  I  can  help  it;  I'd  much 
rather  not.  Not  that  I  don't  like  her  well 
enough  in  a  way,  but  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her,  or  any  one ;  I  was  a  fool  when  I 
thought  I  did;  I'm  ever  so  much  better 
off. as  I  am.  But  though  I  don't  want  to 
marry  her,  I  don't  think  so  poorly  of  her 
as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  she'd 
take  money  to  give  me  up." 

'*  And  yet  you  were  proposing  to  make 
her  give  you  up  without  any  equivalent  at 
all  1 " 

For  all  answer  Colonel  Hal  turned  on 
his  heel  and  walked  off  to  his  own  room 
—  the  only  resource  left  to  a  man  and  a 
brother  when  thus  ungenerously  driven 
into  a  corner  by  a  woman  and  a  sister, 
whom  polite  custom  and  family  affection 
prevented  his  swearing  at. 

Lady  Frances  stayed  where  she  was  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  followed  him. 
Even  the  outward  aspect  of  the  room 
would  have  told  an  intelligent  looker-on 
that  a  desperate  resolution  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  its  occupant,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  being  carried  through  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  one  who  Tears  the  first 
fiery  impulse  may  evaporate  before  he  has 
had  time  to  execute  it.  The  colonel's 
travelling  clothes  had  been  dragged  from 
their  usual  receptacles,  and  were  scattered 
wildly  over  chairs  in  its  vicinity;  the  big 
portmanteau,  whose  progress  across  the 
tiles  Lady  Frances  had  heard,  lay  extended 
upon  the  floor  in  a  prodigious  yawn  ;  and 
upon  a  table  near  at  hand  lay  a  couple  of 
notes,  hastily  penned,  and  still  more  has- 
tily blotted,  one  of  which  his  sister,  with 
half  an  eye,  perceived  to  be  directed  to 
herself. 

She  waited  a  minute  or  two  without 
saying  anything,  while  he  moved  about, 
affecting  to  ignore  her  presence,  and  to 
continue  his  preparation  for  an  immediate 
start.    Then  she  said, — 

"Write  another  note,  Hal.  Tell  her 
that,  on  further  consideration,  you  feel 
that  it  is  really  impossible  for  you  to  go 
on  with  your  engagement.  Tell  her  that 
you  know  you  are  behaving  abominably 
badly  —  which,  of  course,  you  are  —  but 
that  you  throw  yourself  upon  her  mercy ; 
and  that,  if  by  any  means  you  could  make 
amends  for  your  misconduct,  you  are  quite 
ready  to  do  so.  And  then  wait  and  see 
what  she  says." 

The  poor  man,  thus  baited,  flung  the 
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garment  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
hand  at  the  moment  down  upon  the  near- 
est chair,  and  himself  into  another,  where 
he  sat  gazing  in  dramatic  misery  at  his 
tormentor,  his  red-and-brown  dressing- 
gown  falling  in  tragic  folds  around  him. 

"  A  very  pleasant  sort  of  letter  that 
would  be  for  a  man  to  have  to  write  to  a 
lady  he  is  engaged  to,  wouldn't  it?"  he 
said  witheringly.  "  Pleasant  for  me  to 
have  to  write,  and  most  particularly  pleas- 
ant for  her  to  have  to  answer !  " 

"  Would  it  be  any  worse  than  that  one  ?  " 
she  inquired,  pointing  to  the  table ;  then 
before  he  could  reply,  "Mind,  I'm  not 
urging  you  to  do  it,  Hal.  I've  never  sug- 
gested your  breaking  off  your  engagement, 
have  I  ?  I  know  I  lost  my  temper  about 
it  the  other  day,  but  I  promise  not  to  do 
even  that  again ;  and  if  you  feel  that  you 
can  go  on  with  it  and  be  happy,  why,  by  all 
means  do,  and  I  will  never  utter  another 
syllable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
mean  to  break  it  off,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there's  only  one  way  you  can  do  it  —  you 
must  get  her  consent." 

•*  And  I  tell  you,  Fan,  that  it's  not  to  be 
done,  not  to  be  done,  don't  you  hear  ?  "  he 
replied  positively.  "I  know  her  better 
than  you  do  a  long  way.  She'd  never  let 
me  on  —  never.    She  knows  better." 

"  She  must,  Hal,  if  you  are  to  get  out  of 
it  at  all,"  she  returnee!  with  at  least  equal 
decision.  "  As  to  running  away  and  leav- 
ing everything  unsettled,  and  —  and  break- 
ing your  word,  Hal,  dear,  you  must  know 
that  couldn't  be  done  1  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
you  never  would  have  done  so,  it  was  just 
an  idea  that  passed  through  your  mind. 
You  never  would  have  carried  it  out  — 
never  ;  I  know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself." 

The  colonel  said  nothing,  but  his  face 
expressed  the  modified  obstinacy  of  a 
man  whose  resolution  is  gradually  getting 
undermined.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
bis  sister  did  know  him  better  than  he 
did  himself;  in  fact  he  was  perfectly  clear 
that  in  this  particular  instance  she  did  not. 
The  courage  which  it  takes  to  fly  —  not 
such  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  either, 
if  one  thinks  of  it  —  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed, for  he  had  already  wound  himself 
up  to  it ;  but  the  courage  that  it  takes  to 
stay  and  face  out  the  worst  —  that,  he 
tremblingly  owned  to  himself,  that  he  was 
far,  very  far,  from  being  able  to  lay  his 
bands  on.  It  was  clear  to  him  — clear  as 
the  sun  which  was  then  lighting  up  the 
top  of  the  Dogana  —  that  there  was  only 
one  way  of  getting  out  of  this  dilemma  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  that  one  was 


flight.  It  might  not  be  heroic,  it  might 
not  be  particularly  straightforward,  or 
possibly,  even,  as  his  sister  said,  gentle- 
manlike, but  it  was  the  only  way.  Any 
other  attempt  would  be  a  mere  rattling 
and  shaking  of  the  captive's  chains ;  very 
uncomfortable  to  himself,  and  not  produc- 
tive of  the  slightest  result  in  the  end.  As 
he  himself  said,  he  knew  this  woman  whom 
he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry. 

Upon  the  other  hand  there  was  now  this 
other  woman  whom  he  also  knew  —  his 
sister,  his  friend ;  the  lifelong  sharer  of 
all  his  projects  and  intentions,  and  keeper 
to  some  extent  of  his  conscience  —  a  suffi- 
ciently formidable  figure,  standing:  right  in 
the  very  path  of  his  retreat.  If  he  had 
only  not  had  the  ill  luck  to  come  upon  her 
at  so  preposterously  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  he  thought  irritably,  there  would 
have  been  plenty  of  time  to  be  off  and 
away  before  she  suspected  anything;  and 
once  gone  —  the  thing  definitely  done  — 
though  she  might  have  been  very  indig- 
nant, and  might  have  said  several  very 
unpleasant  things  about  it  when  they  next 
met,  there  was  also  no  question  in  his  own 
mind  but  what  she  would  have  forgiven 
him  in  the  long  run.  Now,  however,  that 
she  knew  of  his  intention  beforehand,  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed,  and 
changed  unquestionably  for  the  worse.  A 
sense  of  that  unreasonable  and  quite  un- 
warrantable chanciness,  which  has  so 
often  interfered  with  the  destiny  of  men 
and  of  nations,  was  strong  upon  the  poor 
colonel's  mind  at  that  moment.  What 
could  have  induced  Frances  to  go  prowl- 
ing about  the  house  at  such  an  hour  of 
the  morning,  instead  of  remaining  in  her 
bed  like  a  reasonable  woman  ?  he  thought, 
with  natural  indignation. 

"  It  would  take  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  money 
to  compensate  her,"  he  said  at  last,  sul- 
lenly. 

"Yes;  enough  to  make  up  a  regular 
income,  wouldn't  it?  Listen,  Hal,  and 
don't  interrupt  roe,  dear,  for  a  moment ; 
I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over.  Your 
money,  being  in  land,  would  be  out  of  the 
question  —  you  couldn't  touch  it ;  whereas 
there  is  that  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
mine,  simply  invested  in  the  Funds,  and 
we  could  get  at  it  almost  at  any  moment. 
This  is  what  I  propose.  Offer  her  half, 
and  see  what  she  says  to  it." 

41  Half  1  Fifteen  thousand  pounds? 
Are  you  crazy,  Fan  ?  Offer  her  half  your 
fortune?" 

**  Yes ;  what  then  ?  I  should  still  have 
the  other  half.  You  said  yourself  just 
now  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money 
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to  compensate  her,  and  of  course  it 
would." 

"  I  never  said  that  I  was  going  to  take 
half  your  money  —  to  make  a  beggar  of 
you  !     Did  I  ?  w 

"Nonsense,  Hal.  It  is  you  now  that 
are  not  talking  reason.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  single  woman  with  seven  or  eight 
hundred  a  year  being  a  beggar  ?  " 

"You  may  take  your  oath  I'll  never 
touch  a  penny  of  yours  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, even  if  it  would  do  any  good,  which 
it  wouldn't ;  so  put  that  out  of  your  mind 
once  for  all,"  the  colonel  said,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  whose  mind  is  irrevocably  made 
up. 

"Not  to  please  me,  dear?  not  to  give 
me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  I  could 
have?"  she  urged,  taking  hold  of  his 
sleeve,  and  pulling  it  gently  as  she  tried 
to  catch  his  eye.  "  You  can  offer  her  less 
first,  you  know,"  she  went  on ;  "  and  if 
she  stands  out,  offer  her  more  and  more 
till  she  is  satisfied.  Hal,  dearest,  what  in 
the  world  does  the  money  matter  ?  Surely 
we  could  be  happy  anywhere  together 
upon  half  or  quarter  of  it,  so  long  as  we 
only  were  together?" 

The  colonel  did  not  pluck  his  sleeve 
away,  as  he  felt  much  inclined  to  do,  but 
he  looked  moodily  out  of  the  window,  in- 
stead  of  responding  to  the  glance  which 
sought  his  own.  Frances's  recklessly 
magnanimous  disregard  for  money  in 
larger  matters  had  before  now  annoyed 
him,  but  never  so  much  as  to-day.  In  the 
every-day  household  details  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  her  a  trifle  stingy,  and 
had  more  than  once  openly  derided  her 
cheeseparing  notions  and  miserly  regard 
for  candle-ends;  and  this  every-day  penu- 
riousness  seemed  to  bring  this  other  and 
opposite  characteristic  of  hers  into  all  the 
more  strong  relief.  "  Women  were  an 
extraordinary  mixture  1 "  be  observed  to 
himself,  as  many  another  and  a  wiser  man 
has  remarked  before  him. 

"  I  tell  you,  Fan,  that's  all  nonsense  — 
the  merest  moonshine,"  he  said  authorita- 
tively. "  I  don't  mean  that  it  isn't  very 
good  and  generous,  and  all  that  of  you, 
but  you  don't  understand  the  matter  at 
all.  Madame  Facchino  isn't  an  adventur- 
ess, as  you  seem  to  imagine.  She  may 
like  money  well  enough  —  no  doubt  most 
people  do  —  but  it  isn't  the  money  in  this 
case  she  wants  so  much  as  the  marriage 
itself,  the  position  and  the  prestige,  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  me  she  wants,"  the 
colonel  added,  not  without  a  certain  so- 
lemnity. 

Before  Lady  Frances  could  answer,  the 


door  was  cautiously  opened,  and  her 
brother's  Italian  valet  appeared  with  a  can 
of  hot  water  in  his  hand,  advancing  with 
careful  steps,  for  fear  of  prematurely  dis- 
turbing his  master's  slumbers.  He  started 
back  upon  perceiving  the  two  figures  in 
earnest  conversation  near  the  window,  and 
would  have  discreetly  retired,  but  she  felt 
that  the  discussion  had  already  been  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  and  that  nothing  would 
at  present  be  gained  by  continuing  it,  so 
withdrew  instead  to  her  own  room,  leaving 
her  brother  to  continue  his  interrupted 
toilet.  At  breakfast  the  servants  were 
also  present,  and  the  conversation  was 
therefore  kept  to  generalities ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  day  they  recurred  to  the 
previous  topic,  and  at  last  the  colonel 
agreed  to  write  a  sort  of  modified  version 
of  the  letter  first  sketched  out  by  his  sis- 
ter, protesting  vehemently  all  the  time 
that  he  knew  that  it  wasn  t  the  least  use, 
and  would  merely  make  a  horrible  rum- 
pus for  nothing,  but  that  he  just  did  it  to 
content  her,  and  to  prove  to  her  how  en- 
tirely she  was  in  the  wrong. 

All  that  day  they  waited  in  a  state  of 
feverish  suspense,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  the  door  fly  widely  open,  and 
Madame  Facchino  appear  upon  the  thresh- 
old. Their  attitude  was  wasted,  however. 
No  Madame  Facchino  appeared,  neither 
did  she  write  or  send.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  day,  however,  there  did 
arrive  a  short  note  of  two  lines,  request- 
ing the  colonel  would  kindly  look  in  that 
evening.  She  had  a  relaxed  throat  which 
confined  her  to  the  house,  otherwise  she 
would  not  have  troubled  him,  she  said. 
To  this  there  could  only  be  one  reply, 
and  the  colonel  went. 

"  You'll  see  she'll  never  agree  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  not  if  we  were  to  offer 
her  every  penny  we  possess  in  the  world, 
and  ever  so  much  more  upon  top  of  that," 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  satisfaction, 
as  he  stood  smoothing  down  his  hat  pre- 
vious to  departing  upon  his  momentous 
errand.  "It's  me  she  wants,  I  tell  you," 
he  added,  putting  it  upon  his  head  with  an 
air  of  desperation,  not,  however,  unmin- 
gled  with  a  certain  jauntiness. 

It  appeared  that  he  was  right.  What 
took  place  exactly  upon  that  occasion 
Lady  Frances  never  learned,  but  appar- 
ently the  colonel's  efforts  to  achieve  his 
own  deliverance  had  been  of  the  feeblest. 
It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  he  re- 
turned, and  found  his  sister  still  sitting  up 
waiting  for  him  in  the  same  chair  as  he 
had  left  her  in  three  or  four  hours  previ- 
ously. 
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"Well  ?  "  she  inquired  anxiously,  as  he 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Well  what  ?  There's  nothing  to  say 
well  about ! " 

'•  Do  you  mean  that  she  won't  give  you 
up?" 

44  No,  of  course  not.  I  always  told  you 
she  wouldn't.  Nobody  in  their  senses 
would  ever  have  imagined  that  she 
would  !M'he  answered,  seating  himself  in 
a  chair,  and  stretching  bis  feet  out  luxuri- 
ously before  him. 

"What  did  she  say?  What  answer  did 
she  make  to  your  letter?  She  must  have 
made  some  answer." 

"She  didn't  say  much.  There  were 
some  other  fellows  there,  and  there  was 
some  music,  and  the  usual  sort  of  thing 
going  on,  and  she  only  said  a  word  or  two 
to  me  just  as  I  was  coming  away.  She  is 
a  deuced  clever  little  woman,  as  I  have 
told  you  before,"  Colonel  Hal  repeated, 
not  without  a  certain  prospective  pride  in 
so  remarkable  a  phenomenon. 

It  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  captive 
for  freedom.  For  a  little  while  longer 
Lady  Frances  still  cherished  hopes  of  a 
different  end  to  the  drama,  but  in  this  she 
deceived  herself;  nay,  oddly  enough,  the 
colonel  after  this  not  merely  resigned  him- 
self without  another  struggle  to  his  des- 
tiny, but  became  almost  cheerful  and 
jocund  over  his  prospects.  As  he  could 
not  effect  his  escape  absolutely  and  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  behind  him,  it  seemed 
to  him  better,  probably,  to  take  the  thing 
resignedly  and  comfortably,  rather  than 
to  wear  himself  out  with  kicking  against 
pricks  which  would  never  yield  an  inch  to 
his  efforts. 

It  seemed  very  unaccountable  to  his 
sister  that  one  mood  should  follow  so 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  but  so 
it  was,  and  she  was  obliged  to  recognize 
the  fact.  She  could  not  help  feeling,  too, 
that  there  had  been  a  certain  degree  of 
fatality  in  that  joint  piece  of  early  rising 
upon  the  part  both  of  herself  and  her 
brother.  If  they  had  only  selected  differ- 
ent days  for  their  wakefulness,  how  differ- 
ent might  the  event  have  been  !  She  did 
not  quite  go  the  length  of  wishing  that  it 
had  been  so,  for  that  would  have  been  im- 
moral, but  she  sighed  now  and  then  as 
she  reflected  over  it.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  had  certainly  fought  for  Madame 
Facchino,  since  even  her  adversary's 
efforts  had  turned  in  the  end  so  distinctly 
to  her  advantage.  When,  a  few  days 
later,  the  two  ladies  met,  that  astute  little 
personage  was  as  amiably  alert  and  defer- 
ential as  ever,  showing  no  symptom  what- 


soever of  any  consciousness  of  what  had 
recently  taken  place,  the  only  difference 
in  her  manner  being  that  it  had  certainly 
quite  lost  that  slight  touch  of  conscious 
culpability  which  it  had  shown  when  the 
engagement  had  been  first  announced. 

Lady  Frances  accepted  defeat.  Had 
there  been  a  possibility  of  continuing  the 
struggle,  she  would  have  fought  it  out  to 
the  last;  but  there  was  none,  and  she 
could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact.  She 
collected  her  personal  possessions,  set  her 
house  in  order,  and  one  day  in  mid  June, 
when  Venice  had  passed  into  that  sleepy 
summer  state  in  which  it  is  her  custom  to 
doze  away  the  dog-days,  —  when  every- 
thing and  everybody  looked  dreamy  and 
ghost-like,  and  the  air  had  a  vaporish 
warmth  like  that  of  a  well  kept  femhouse, 
—  she  and  her  maid  were  rowed  down  the 
oily-looking  length  of  the  Canal  to  the  rail- 
way station,  leaving  Colonel  Hal  to  follow 
a  few  days  later.  It  was  her  last  good- 
bye to  Venice,  she  told  herself,  as  she 
stood  stiff,  impassive,  and  British,  keep- 
ing guard  over  her  umbrellas  and  sand- 
wich basket,  amongst  a  crowd  oifacchini 
and  gondolieri,  who  pushed,  elbowed, 
shouted,  perspired,  gesticulated  around 
her, —  her  last  good-bye  in  all  human 
probability  for  life. 

In  this  she  was,  however,  as  it  turned 
out,  mistaken;  for  about  the  middle  of 
the  winter  she  received  an  urgent  letter 
from  the  Princess  Vasarhely,  entreating, 
nay,  desiring  her  to  come  out  to  her  at 
once  without  a  single  moment's  delay. 
She  was  bad,  very  bad  indeed,  she  said ; 
she  had  pains  in  both  her  legs,  also  a 
feeling  of  numbness  down  the  middle  of 
her  back.  The  doctor  said  it  was  nothing 
in  particular,  but  she  herself  knew  better. 
Bauche  was  more  useless  than  ever;  she 
had  had  the  rheumatism ;  her  deafness 
had  become  worse;  she  was  really  too 
stupid  for  anything.  She  herself  wanted 
Fanchon  —  wanted  her  badly.  Whatever 
she  was  doing,  she  was  to  leave  it  all  at 
once  and  come. 

Lady  Frances  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
the  call.  She  went  back  to  Venice,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  what  remained  of  that 
winter  and  the  following  spring  in  the 
house  near  the  Redentore.  It  was  an  un- 
usually cold,  wet  season,  and  the  fogs  were 
tremendous  —  phantom  armies,  with  long 
white  arms  far  outstretched  parading  un- 
ceasingly up  and  down  the  grey  face  of 
the  Canal,  enveloping  the  churches  and 
the  shipping,  even  the  walks  and  alleys  of 
the  garden,  which  seemed  filled  with  some 
sort  of  finely  carded  cotton-wool,  which 
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gave  way  before  you  as  you  advanced, 
and  closed  tightly  in  again  upon  you  im- 
mediately afterwards. 

Some  months  previous  to  this  Colonel 
Hal's  fate  had  been  sealed,  and  he  and 
Madame  Facchino  —  whose  maiden  name, 
it  appeared,  had  been  Goppin  —  were  duly 
married  in  a  certain  church  in  London. 
Lady  Frances  had  attended  the  wedding, 
but  had  not  seen  much  of  the  wedded 
pair  since.  To  those  who  have  followed 
the  poor  colonel's  struggles  with  his  des- 
tiny with  any  interest,  it  may  afford  a 
certain  satisfaction  to  know  that  that  des- 
tiny turned  out  to  be  a  very  much  less 
severe  one  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  fashion  in  which  it  had  come 
about,  and  from  his  own  feverish,  if  abor- 
tive, attempts  to  escape  from  it.  For  one 
thing,  once  the  fatal  day  was  past  and  the 
fatal  noose  tied,  his  own  native  and  hered- 
itary light-heartedness  rose  to  the  rescue. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
should  long  continue  to  nourish  an  impla- 
cable grudge  against  his  lot,  particularly 
one  which  showed  itself  to  be  susceptible 
of  so  many  and  such  really  respectable 
alleviations.  Never  was  there  a  conjugal 
coach  driven  with  a  lighter  rein  than  that 
upon  which  the  ci-devant  Madame  Fac- 
chino kept  her  finger!  Her  one  object, 
her  first  and  most  sacred  duty  in-life  —  so 
she  told  her  friends  —  was  to  keep  her 
husband  amused,  and  hinder  his  ever, 
even  for  a  single  instant,  being  bored. 
There  may  be,  probably  there  are,  nobler 
and  loftier  standards  of  wifely  duty  ;  but 
it  is  at  least  to  Mrs.  Henry  Mowbray's 
credit  to  say  that  in  hers  she  was  in  the 
main  eminently  successful. 

When  Lady  Frances  returned  to  the 
Guidecca  they  had  already  been  some 
time  settled  in  Paris,  which  in  many  re- 
spects suited  both  admirably  as  a  winter 
residence.  For  the  colonel  it  had  many 
merits,  including  that  of  abounding  vari- 
ety; while  to  his  wife,  as  a  Belgian,  it  had 
naturally  the  almost  sacred  charm  of  be- 
ing the  original  of  which  most  of  the 
places  she  knew  best  were  copies ;  while 
both  agreed  in  finding  it  immeasurably 
superior  as  a  place  of  residence  to  Ven- 
ice. The  great  merit  of  the  latter,  Mrs. 
Mowbray  was  wont  to  pronounce  author- 
itatively, was  its  cheapness;  there  was 
nowhere  where  you  could  get  so  much  for 
so  little.  In  most  respects  it  was,  in  her 
opinion,  an  utterly  detestable  place,  but 
in  point  of  cheapness  it  was  really  divine. 
Once  you  had  enough  to  live  upon,  how- 
ever, once  you  were  not  obliged  to  look 
religiously  after   every   miserable   soldo, 


why,  then,  there  was  no  reason  for  stay- 
ing there  more  than  anywhere  else  —  ev- 
ery reason,  in  fact,  for  not  staying  there. 
In  winter,  O  heavens!  what  she  had  suf- 
fered there  in  winter  was  not  to  be  told ; 
no  one  whodid  not  know  Venice  could 
imagine  or  believe  it.  For  her  own  part, 
she  hoped  devoutly  never  to  see  its  odi- 
ous, slimy  shores  again,  or,  at  the  very 
most,  only  for  a  week  in  the  spring.  Yes, 
for  a  week,  perhaps  at  the  utmost  stretch 
two  weeks,  at  a  hotel  in  the  month  of 
May,  Venice  was  tolerable,  but  at  all  other 
times  and  seasons  it  was  simply  detesta- 
ble ;  and  so  other  people  would  say  if  they 
had  only  half  her  honesty. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  points  in  which 
she  and  her  sister  inlaw  were  ever  at 
unison.  For  Lady  Frances,  Venice  was 
Venice  still,  even  though  the  harrow  had 
gone  over  her  threshold,  and  the  little 
foxes  made  havoc  amongst  her  grapes. 
When,  therefore,  the  Princess  Vasarhely 
died  —  which  she  did  late  in  the  spring 
which  followed  the  events  recorded  in  this 
little  history  —  and  it  was  found  that  she 
had  carried  out  her  threat,  and  left  the 
house  and  everything  she  possessed  on 
the  Guidecca  to  Frances  Mowbray,  the 
latter,  after  a  few  struggles,  meekly  ac- 
cepted it.  She  sat  herself  down  in  her 
old  friend's  place,  and  fed  her  hosts  of 
canary  birds,  and  saw  that  Titi  and  the 
parrot  had  what  they  liked  for  their  din- 
ners, and  spent  a  great  many  hours  under 
the  big  cypresses,  with  Madame  Bauche 
knitting  beside  her.  She  is  not  perhaps 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  whole  world, 
but  then  neither  is  she  by  many  degrees 
the  least  so.  The  sandolo,  with  Michael 
Angelo  in  it,  and  not  less  beautiful  than 
of  yore,  waits  untiringly  for  her  hour  after 
hour  amongst  the  seaweed.  The  sea  and 
the  sky  woo  her  unceasingly  to  come  out 
and  see  what  new  combinations  they  have 
discovered  since  she  saw  them  last.  She 
is  very  peaceful,  very  quiet,  sufficiently 
occupied,  and  has  not  certainly  more  so- 
cial requirements  made  upon  her  than  she 
feels  she  can  adequately  respond  to.  And 
that  —  as  all  who  know  her  intimately  are 
aware  —  is  alone  a  source  of  no  inconsid- 
erable solace  and  satisfaction  to  her. 
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The  name  of  Dante  Alighieri  is  a  name 
of  universal  interest.  The  whole  world, 
not  Italy  alone,  is  his  country;  all  ages 
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may  claim  him  as  their  own.  The  vol- 
umes which  have  been  written  about  him 
constitute  a  library  in  themselves;  and 
yet  he  is  not  known  as  he  deserves  to  be, 
and  something  can  always  be  added  to  the 
tale  of  his  life,  his  works,  and  his  fame. 
He  took  the  Italian  language  from  its 
cradle,  and  placed  it  on  a  throne;  and  in 
spite  of  the  rude,  well  nigh  barbaric  times 
in  which  he  lived,  he  dared  to  make  use 
of  a  language  yet  in  its  infancy,  in  order 
to  create  a  poem  wherein  he  expounded 
subjects  the  most  abstruse  and  recondite, 
the  proper  topics  of  the  theologian  and 
philosopher.  He  collected  in  it  the  treas- 
ures of  learning  then  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  choosing  moreover,  like  Homer 
and  Virgil,  a  subject  of  national  interest, 
one  which  should  attract  all  Italy,  at  the 
same  time  one  which  would  delight  all 
who  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  And  I  hope 
I  may  therefore  be  pardoned  if  the  love 
and  reverence  I  have  felt  from  my  earliest 
years  for  Dante,  have  induced  me  to 
write  down  some  incidents,  some  of  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  his  biographers,  re- 
lating to  his  life  and  actions. 

Dante,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1265,  when  scarcely  nine  years  old  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  Beatrice  dei 
Portinari,  herself  at  that  time  a  child  of 
eight;  and  he  never  ceased  to  love  her, 
until,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  God 
was  pleased  to  take  her  to  himself.  Then 
Dante  resolved  to  speak  no  more  of  his 
departed  friend,  until  he  could  say  wor- 
thily of  her  what  could  never  be  true  of 
any  one  else.  In  the  **  Vita  Nuova"  he 
has  given  utterance  to  the  pure  affection 
wherewith  she  inspired  him ;  and  in  this 
youthful  production  he  lays  bare  with  the 
utmost  candor,  and  that  gentle  melancholy 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  his  inmost  feel- 
ings, and  tells  how  his  first  poems  were 
inspired:  — 

That  most  noble  lady  [he  says]  was  so  uni- 
versally beloved,  that  when  she  passed  along 
the  street,  people  congregated  to  watch  her  go 
bv,  to  my  ineffable  delight.  And  when  she 
chanced  to  pause  close  to  any  one,  such  joy 
filled  the  heart  of  that  fortunate  individual, 
that  he  scarcely  dared  to  raise  his  eyes,  or 
return  her  greeting.  She  went  on  her  way 
crowned  and  clothed  with  humility,  never  be- 
traying the  least  elation  on  account  of  all  the 
homage  paid  her.  Not  unfrequently  did  the 
bystanders  remark,  after  she  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, "She  is  not  a  woman,  but  one  of  the 
blessed  angels  from  Heaven  ; "  or,  "  She  is  a 
wondrous  being  indeed,  praised  be  the  Lord 
for  all  His  marvellous  works  ! "  I  can  only  say 
that  she  made  herself  so  charming  and  attrac- 
tive, that  all  who  beheld  her  felt  a  pleasure 
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that  they  were  at  a  loss  bow  to  express ;  nor 
could  any  one  look  upon  her  without  feeling  at 
once  drawn  towards  her.  Of  all  this,  and 
things  more  wonderful  still,  she  was  the  inno- 
cent and  unconscious  cause  ;  wherefore  I,  re- 
flecting upon  it  all,  and  wishing  to  take  up 
again  the  story  of  her  praise,  resolved  to  do 
my  utmost  to  express  in  words  her  transcendent 
graces  and  virtues ;  in  order  that  not  those 
only  who  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her, 
but  others  also  might  know  what,  after  all,  no 
mere  words  can  adequately  represent.  With 
this  view  I  wrote  the  following  sonnet :  — 

My  lady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure, 
When  yielding  salutation  by  the  way, 
That  the  tongue  trembles  and  has  nought  to  say. 
And  the  eyes,  which  fain  would  see,  may  not  endure, 
And  still  amid  the  praise  she  hears,  secure 
She  walks  with  humbleness  for  her  array ; 
Seeming  a  creature  sent  from  Heaven  to  stay 
On  earth,  and  show  a  miracle  made  sure. 
She  is  so  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  men 
That  through  the  sight  the  inmost  heart  doth  gain 
A  sweetness  which  needs  proof  to  know  it  by ; 
And  from  between  her  lips  there  seems  to  move 
A  soothing  essence  that  is  full  of  love, 
Saying  forever  to  the  spirit,  "  Sigh  I " 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
sonnets  Dante  ever  penned ;  nor  are  the 
following  lines  inferior  to  it  in  merit. 
They  are  taken  from  the  ode  which  the 
poet  wrote  on  the  death  of  Beatrice.  We 
quote  once  more  the  English  translation  : 

Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven, 

The  kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at  peace  ; 

She  lives  with  them ;  and  to  her  friends  is 
dead. 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 

Away,  like  others ;  nor  by  summer  heats ; 
But  through-a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihood, 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence, 

That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 

Until  a  sweet  desire 
Entered  Him  for  that  lovely  excellence, 
So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire  : 

Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 

Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 

Whatever  while  the  thought  comes  over  me 

That  I  may  not  again 

Behold  that  lady,  whom  I  mourn  for  now, 
About  my  heart  my  mind  brings  constantly 

So  much  of  bitterest  pain, 
That  I  say,  Soul  of  mine,  why  stayest  thou? 
Truly  the  anguish  sore  that  we  must  bow 
Beneath  until  we  win  out  of  this  life, 

Gives  me  full  oft  a  fear  that  trembleth 

So  that  I  call  on  Death, 
Even  as  on  sleep  one  calleth  after  strife, 

Saying :  Come  unto  me.     Life  showeth  grim 

And  bare ;  and  if  one  dies,  I  envy  him. 

Yet  the  love  which  Dante  cherished  for 
Beatrice  in  no  wise  made  a  dreamer  of 
him,  but  inspired  him  with  high  thoughts 
and  induced  him  to  serious  study.  Nor 
did  he  withdraw  from  public  life  for  the 
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sake  of  these  studies,  but  took  an  active 
part  in  Florentine  affairs.  The  Guelphs 
having  prevailed  over  the  Ghibellines, 
were  themselves  afterwards  divided  into 
the  two  factions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri%  or 
the  moderate  and  extreme  parties;  and 
the  latter,  gaining  the  upper  hand,  ban- 
ished the  former.  Amongst  the  banished 
was  Dante.  In  consequence  of  this  quar- 
rel, the  Bianchi  went  over  to  the  Ghibel- 
lines, or  partisans  of  the  emperor,  hoping 
that  he  would  quell  the  factions  which 
divided  Italy,  turning  it  into  a  perpetual 
battlefield  and  a  scene  of  internecine  war. 
Dante  being  thus  exiled,  wandered  over 
Italy,  seeking  an  asylum,  and  meeting 
everywhere  the  disappointed  hopes,  the 
mortifications,  and  the  terrible  disenchant- 
ments  which  form  the  daily  bread  of  the 
exile.  In  vain  did  he  indulge  the  hope 
that  his  works,  which  have  since  acquired 
for  him  such  lasting  renown,  would  plead 
his  cause  with  his  fellow-citizens ;  poster- 
ity alone  knows  how  to  distribute  rewards 
with  justice,  and  it  was  only  when  Dante 
was  no  more,  that  the  Florentines  founded 
a  lectureship  in  order  that  the  "  Divina 
Coramedia"  might  be  more  fully  under- 
stood, and  thus,  by  means  of  the  noble 
sentiments  it  contains,  patriotism  might 
be  fostered,  vice  discouraged,  and  learn- 
ing diffused. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  may  be  termed 
the  father  of  Italian  prose,  was  chosen  as 
the  first  expounder  of  this  divine  poem, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  an  account  of 
Dante's  character  and  appearance  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  the  celebrated 
painter,  Giotto,  himself  a  contemporary 
.and  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Alighieri, 
has  left  us  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Podesta  at  Florence.  The  poet  was 
•of  medium  height,  and  when  he  had  at- 
tained mature  age,  was  wont  to  stoop  a 
little  in  walking.  His  bearing  was  grave 
and  dignified,  his  dress  was  always  sim- 
ple and  neat.  His  face  was  long,  his  nose 
aquiline,  his  eyes  were  rather  large  and 
his  cheeks  full,  his  lower  lip  being  some- 
what prominent.  All  other  writers  agree 
with  Boccaccio  in  saying  that  his  complex 
ion  was  dark,  his  hair  and  beard  being 
thick,  black,  and  curly;  it  is  a  singular 
thing,  therefore,  that  Dante,  speaking  of 
himself  in  one  of  his  poems,  asserted  his 
hair  to  be  of  a  light  color.  It  is  evident 
that  the  women  of  Verona  did  not  share 
his  opinion,  for  as  he  was  one  day  stroll- 
ing through  the  streets  of  that  city,  where 
he  was  known  by  sight  to  many,  and 
whither  the  fame  of  his  writing,  especially 
Jiis  poem  "L' Inferno,"  had  already  pre- 


ceded him,  he  happened  to  pass  a  door- 
way beneath  which  several  women  were 
seated,  when  one  of  them  said,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  poet: 
"There  goes  the  man  who  can  go  down 
to  hell  and  come  back  again  whenever  he 
chooses,  bringing  with  him  accounts  of 
the  people  who  are  there."  One  of  her 
companions  replied  in  all  simplicity: 
"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,  do  you  not 
see  that  the  beat  and  smoke  have  frizzled 
his  beard  and  blackened  his  hair  ?  "  Dante, 
knowing  the  simple  manner  in  which  this 
was  said,  was  rather  amused  to  hear  what 
people  thought  of  him,  and  went  on  his 
way  with  a  smile. 

His  features  were,  however,  rarely  light- 
ed up  by  laughter,  the  habitual  expression 
of  his  face  being  one  of  pensive  melan- 
choly. The  tenor  of  his  life,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  remarkably  even  and 
well  ordered,  and  his  manners  were  uni- 
formly courteous  and  polite.  He  was 
very  abstemious  at  table,  nor  did  he  ever 
eat  or  drink  between  his  meals  without 
absolute  necessity.  Neither  was  be  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  his  food,  par- 
taking by  preference  of  the  simplest  kinds 
of  nourishment,  and  being  always  ready 
to  express  disapproval  of  those  who  re- 
gard the  pleasures  of  the  table  as  worthy 
of  pursuit  for  their  own  sake. 

He  seldom  spoke  unless  first  addressed, 
and  then  expressed  himself  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, bis  language  being  animated  and 
eloquent,  and  his  gestures  well  chosen. 
During  his  stay  at  Verona,  Dante  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  house  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  city,  who  greatly  befriended 
him,  and  to  whom,  in  return  for  his  kind- 
ness, the  poet  dedicated  "  11  Paradiso." 
It  happened  one  day  that  the  governor, 
whilst  at  table,  related  some  unseemly 
jest,  and  made  very  merry  over  it,  his 
guests  joining  in  the  indecorous  mirth. 
Dante,  who  held  such  jokes  in  abhorrence, 
did  not  conceal  the  annoyance  he  felt,  and 
his  host  perceiving  it,  asked  him  where- 
fore he  abstained  from  joining  in  the  gen- 
eral merriment.  The  poet  replied  with 
some  hauteur,  ••  Your  surprise  will  cease 
if  you  remember  that  it  requires  similarity 
of  tastes  to  enable  one  to  enter  into  other 
peopled  jokes." 

It  was  doubtless  in  reference  to  such 
occurrences,  which  not  uoseldom  hap- 
pened, that  he  wrote  the  touching  lines  in 
the  "Paradiso"  in  which  he  says  how 
bitter  it  is  to  eat  the  bread  of  strangers, 
and  how  wearisome  to  wait  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  great.    He  was  most  as- 
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siduous  in  his  application  to  study,  so 
much  so  indeed  that,  happening  whilst  at 
Siena  to  enter  an  apothecary's  shop,  where 
was  given  to  him  a  celebrated  book,  the 
loan  of  which  had  been  promised  him 
some  time  previously,  he  forthwith  sat 
down  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  shop 
and  began  eagerly  to  peruse  the  volume. 
Nor  did  he  raise  his  eyes  from  its  pages, 
in  spite  of  the  noise  that  went  on  around 
him,  occasioned  by  a  crowd  collected  to 
witness  some  public  sports.  In  fact,  he 
continued  immovable  until  the  book  was 
finished,  sitting  there  from  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  until  after  vespers;  and 
when  be  was  asked  how  he  could  have 
remained  so  long  without  once  looking 
op,  or  heeding  the  festivities  around  him, 
he  answered  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
it  at  all.  This  answer,  instead  of  remov- 
ing, only  served  to  increase  the  wonder  of 
bis  interlocutors. 

It  is  a  popular  tradition  in  Florence 
that  Dante,  during  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  was  accustomed  to  spend  the 
summer  evenings  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
then  known  as  Santa  Keparata.  Seated 
upon  a  low  wall,  he  used  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
a  memorial  tablet,  inscribed  "  Dante's 
Stone,"  has  been  placed  on  the  spot  where 
he  generally  sat.  One  evening  a  stran- 
ger stepped  up  to  him  and  said:  "Sir,  I 
am  pledged  to  reply  to  a  question  to  which 
I  cannot  find  the  answer;  perhaps  you, 
who  are  so  famed  for  your  great  learning, 
will  have  the  kindness  to  extricate  me 
from  my  difficulty.  The  question  is  this : 
'What  contains  the  greatest  nourishment 
in  the  smallest  compass  ?'"  "An  egg," 
the  poef  promptly  replied.  Exactly  a 
year  from  that  period  he  was  seated  on  the 
self-same  spot,  when  the  identical  stranger, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the  interim, 
accosted  him  once  more.  "  How  should 
it  be  eaten?"  he  asked.  "With  salt," 
was  the  instantaneous  answer.  Dante, 
though  taken  at  unawares,  at  once  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  previous  question  of  the 
year  before,  and  gave  the  appropriate  an- 
swer. We  do  not  give  implicit  faith  to 
the  story,  but  if  it  is  true,  the  readiness 
of  the  answer,  and  the  faithful  memory 
which  recurred  at  once  to  the  previous 
question,  are  very  remarkable. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  leisurely 
rambles,  Dante  chanced  to  come  upon  a 
smith,  who,  whilst  beating  the  iron  upon 
the  anvil,  was  singing  some  stanzas  of  the 
*  Divina  Commedia,"  and  murdering  them 
to  an  extent  which  greatly  irritated  their 


author.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he 
stepped  into  the  smithy,  and  taking  up  the 
hammers,  pincers,  scales,  and  other  tools 
he  saw  lying  about,  he  dashed  them  to  the 
ground,  saying  to  the  smith  :  "  If  you  do 
not  want  me  to  injure  your  work,  for  good- 
ness' sake  let  mine  alone." 

Another  time  he  encountered  a  mule* 
teer  who,  while  following  his  beasts,  was 
reciting  after  his  own  fashion  some  parts 
of  the  "  Purgatorio,"  and  in  the  pauses  of 
his  declamation,  whipped  up  the  mules, 
exclaiming,  "Get  on,  get  on!"  Dante, 
on  hearing  this,  dealt  him  a  sound  blow  on 
the  back,  saying  angrily,  "  I  never  wrote, 
'Get  on,  get  on!'"  The  peasant,  not 
knowing  who  Dante  was,  nor  why  he 
acted  in  so  strange  a  manner,  thrust  out 
his  tongue  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  ex* 
claiming,  "Take  that!"  "A  hundred 
tongues  such  as  yours,"  replied  the  poet, 
"  would  not  be  worth  one  like  mine." 

Several  writers  relate  that  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1301,  the  principal  men  in  Flor- 
ence conferred  together  in  order  to  find 
some  means  of  preventing  the  coming  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  they  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Pope  Boniface,  and  asked 
Dante  to  undertake  the  mission.  "  If  I 
go,"  he  replied,  "  who  will  be  left  ?  And 
if  1  stay  behind,  who  is  there  to  go? "  as 
if  he  were  the  only  person  worth  anything 
in  the  whole  city.  It  is  possible  that  ill- 
natured  persons  may  have  invented  this 
reply  in  order  to  fix  upon  Dante  the  charge 
of  conceit,  and  this  is  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  the  case,  since  the  embassy  was 
composed  of  three  other  ambassadors  be- 
side himself. 

The  loss  of  his  beloved  Beatrice  plunged 
Dante  into  such  deep  affliction,  that  his 
relatives  and  friends,  seeing  that  all  their 
efforts  were  unavailing  to  console  him, 
advised  him  to  marry.  They  found  what 
they  considered  a  suitable  match,  and 
Dante  consented  to  marry  the  person  pro- 
posed, whose  name  was  Gemma  Donati, 
he  being  at  that  time  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  According  to  some  authors, 
the  mutual  affection  of  husband  and  wife 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  latter 
proved  so  ill-tempered  and  indiscreet,  that 
Dante  was  compelled  to  insist  on  a  com- 
plete separation.  But  this  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  matter  of  history.  The 
poet  himself  nowhere  makes  the  slightest 
mention  of  his  wife,  and  does  not  allude 
to  the  fact  of  her  having  borne  him  seven 
children  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years. 
Boccaccio  tells  us  that  when  Dante's  pos- 
sessions were  confiscated,  his  wife  con- 
trived to  save  out  of  the  wreck  enough  to 
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maintain  herself  and  her  children,  of  which 
five  were  boys  and  two  girls.  One  of  the 
former,  named  Pietro,  became  a  very 
clever  lawyer,  and  rose  to  be  judge  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Vienna.  At  the  time 
that  he  went  to  take  up  his  abode  there, 
his  father  was  living  in  the  city  as  an 
exile;  he  was  himself  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed 
the  Latin  commentary  on  the  "Divina 
Commedia,"  published  in  1845,  at  tne  ex* 
pense  of  Lord  Vernon.  Jacopo,  the  sec- 
ond son,  was  the  author  of  two  commen- 
taries on  the  "  Inferno,"  written  in  Latin, 
and  published  in  1848,  also  at  the  expense 
of  the  same  generous  nobleman.  To  Ja- 
copo is  likewise  ascribed  a  poem  entitled 
"II  Dottrinale,"  in  which  he  frequently 
speaks  of  himself  as  Dante's  son.  Of  the 
poet's  daughters  one  was  named  Beatrice ; 
she  appears  to  have  followed  her  father  to 
Ravenna,  and  after  his  death,  being  un- 
willing to  quit  the  spot  where  hislashes 
rested,  she  became  a  nun  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Stephen,  in  that  city.  In  1350  we 
find  Boccaccio  sending  her  ten  flowers 
wrought  in  gold,  a  present  from  the  Flor- 
entine republic,  or,  according  to  others, 
from  the  Goldworkers'  Company  of  St. 
Michael,  as  an  entry  in  the  archives  of  the 
city  records. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Boccaccio, 
and  alluded  to  the  great  reverence  and 
affection  he  entertained  for  Dante,  al- 
though he  had  scarcely  seen  him,  and  this 
only  when  he  himself  was  a  child.  It  is 
curious  to  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
jealous  Petrarch,  who  created  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Italy,  was  of  the  fame  of  Dante, 
although  he  made  every  possible  effort  to 
conceal  the  feeling,  and  carefully  abstained 
from  mentioning  his  name  in  the  whole  of 
the  letter  to  Boccaccio  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows:  "You  are  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  yet  you  do 
not  indulge  in  self-complacency  like  a  cer- 
tain illustrious  poet.  There  is  another 
who  occupies  the  first  place,  you  fill  the 
second,  and  I  am  content  with  the  third." 
Boccaccio  in  reply  sent  a  copy  of  the 
••  Divina  Commedia,"  accompanied  by  an 
epistle  in  Latin  verse,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract :  — 

Accept,  O  glory  of  Italy,  this  delightful  work 
of  Dante,  than  which  I  know  no  finer  in  any 
age.  Grieve  not  to  see  that,  owing  to  evil 
fortune,  this  great  work  of  the  exiled  poet  has 
as  yet  received  no  due  appreciation  at  his 
country's  hands.  His  exile  gave  him  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  show  to  future  ages  what 
modern  poetry  can  be  like.  Thou  who  art  an 
ornament  of  thy  native  country  and  of  the 


whole  world,  receive  this  book,  written  by  a 
fellow-citizen  of  thine  own,  praise  it,  honor  it, 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  that  thus  thou 
mayest  give  greater  glory  to  thyself  and  him. 

Petrarch  was  much  annoyed  at  being 
considered  jealous  of  a  poet  whose  lan- 
guage he  characterized  as  unpolished, 
even  though  he  could  not  but  allow  that 
his  ideas  were  sublime.  "  How  could  I," 
he  exclaimed,  "ever  be  jealous  of  a  man 
whose  verses  are  on  the  lips  o(  all  the 
common  people,  who  is  applauded  by 
hoarse  voices  of  innkeepers,  wool-sta- 
plers, butchers,  and  such  like,  persons 
whose  praise  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
blame  ?  I  am  thankful  to  be  without  it, 
as  were  Homer  and  Virgil."  Language 
like  this  on  the  lips  of  such  a  man  is  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Dante  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Francesco  Sta- 
bili,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Cecco  d'Ascoli,  a  man  of  acute  intelli- 
gence, but  wanting  in  honesty  of  mind. 
He  wrote  a  poem  in  six  books  which  he 
entitled  "Di  Acerbe,"  and  in  which  he 
attacks  the  fame  of  Dante,  and  in  a  style 
destitute  alike  of  depth  of  learning  and 
elegance  of  diction,  treats  many  points  of 
physics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  show- 
ing how  far  the  author  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  deluded  by  the  false  pretensions 
of  astrology.  He  was  finally  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  as  a  necromancer,  and 
died  thus  in  Florence,  a  victim  to  the  ill- 
advised  severity  of  the  age  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast.  At  a  period  when  the  two 
were  still  friends,  Cecco  on  one  occasion 
asked  Dante  whether  nature  could  be  con- 
quered by  art.  Dante  affirmed  that  it 
was  possible,  but  Cecco  asserted  the  con- 
trary, and  he  gained  the  day;  for,  having 
trained  a  cat  to  go  through  certain  per- 
formances, as  for  instance  that  of  carrying 
a  lighted  taper,  he  let  loose  a  rat  in  the 
room,  whereupon  the  cat  instantly  dropped 
the  candle  to  spring  eagerly  upon  her  nat- 
ural prey. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Dante  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  painter 
Giotto,  and  they  seem  to  have  learnt 
drawing  together  under  Cimabue,  who  was 
then  unrivalled  in  Florence  as  an  artist. 
At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  Dante  studied 
music  in  order  to  complete  his  education, 
and  Bruni  considers  him  to  have  attained 
great  proficiency  as  a  draughtsman.  He 
tells  us  himself  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  how, 
when  his  thoughts  were  engrossed  with 
Beatrice  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death, 
he  sketched   an  angel,  with  features  re- 
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sembling  hers,  aod  several  writers  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Giotto  did  not 
disdain  to  paint  from  designs  supplied  to 
him  by  Dante. 

Dante  associated  with  the  best  musi- 
cians in  Florence.  Hence  his  acquaint* 
ance  with  Belacqua,  who  was  skilful  in 
the  construction  of  stringed  instruments, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the 
*•  Purgatorio."  Some  writers  affirm  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Casella,  whom  he  met 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  and 
whose  sweet  voice  so  charmed  his  ears, 
that  he  tells  us  it  had  power  to  soothe  all 
the  restless  longings  of  his  soul. 

There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for 
the  report  that,  when  a  young  man,  Dante 
tried  his  vocation  in  the  Franciscan  novi- 
tiate, but  left  before  the  time  came  to 
make  his  profession.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  the  story  originated.  Beatrice 
he  pictured  to  himself  philosophy,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiful  woman  ;  and  he  goes 

00  to  tell  us  how  he  followed  her  footsteps 
everywhere,  and  was  thus  led  to  enter  the 
schools  presided  over  by  religious,  and  be 
present  at  the  disputations  of  philoso- 
phers. Some  authors  have  fancied  that 
Dante  meant  to  imply  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing joined  the  Franciscan  order  when  he 
wrote  the  lines  where  he  says : — 

1  had  a  cord  girt  about  me, 

And  with  this  I  sometimes  thought 

To  catch  the  panther  with  the  spotted  skin.* 

But  in  what  connection  does  Dante  men- 
tion the  cord  ?  He  wanted  to  tame  the 
monster  Geryone,  a  symbol  of  fraud,  so 
that  it  might  carry  Virgil  and  himself 
upon  its  back  into  the  eighth  circle ;  and 
what  can  this  possibly  have  to  do  with  the 
cord  of  St.  Francis  ?  Some  have  affirmed 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  dress  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan tertiary;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  true. 

The  idea  of  his  sublime  work  was  not 
suggested  to  Dante  either  by  the  visions 
of  Frate  Alberico,  the  "  Tesoretto  "  of  his 
master  Latin i,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other 
book.  He  only  wove  together  the  ideas 
which  were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all,  in 
an  age  when  the  every -day  talk  of  ordinary 
people  was  about  stories  of  the  infernal 
regions,  apparitions  of  souls  undergoing 
their  purgatory,  and  visions  of  the  celes- 
tial country.  The  state  of  plastic  art 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  this,  for  on 
every  stone  in  the  city,  and  on  every  rock 

•  Io  aveva  una  corda  intorno  cinta, 
£  con  essa  pensai  alcuoa  voha 
Prender  la  lonza  alia  pelle  dipinta. 

(Inferno,  canto  16.) 


by  the  wayside,  might  be  seen  representa- 
tions of  devils  tormenting  the  reprobate, 
of  souls  patiently  submitting  to  the  action 
of  the  purifying  fire,  or  of  angelic  beings, 
and  the  glories  awaiting  the  Justin  eternal 
blessedness.  Notwithstanding  its  individ- 
uality and  originality,  the  poem  of  Dante 
is  not  so  much  an  isolated  production  as 
a  link  with  the  preceding  age,  and  a  phase 
of  human  thought,  fossilized,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  rendered  permanent,  in  order  to 
show  the  state  of  men's  hearts  and  minds 
in  the  days  when  the  poet  lived,  as  well  as 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  his 
own.  With  the  masterly  touch  of  true 
genius,  he  arranged  all  these  materials  so 
as  to  form  a  vast  whole,  which  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  should  agree  to  pro- 
nounce the  most  sublime  and  stupendous 
work  which  the  human  intellect  has  ever 
achieved.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  A.D.  1300,  having  reached  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  dark 
wood  of  vice,  and  there  was  attacked  by 
pride  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  avarice 
under  that  of  a  wolf,  and  luxury  under  that 
of  a  panther.  He  despaired  of  being 
able  to  extricate  himself,  but  through  the 
prayers  of  Beatrice,  Virgil  was  sent  to 
lead  him  away  from  error,  and  guide  him, 
first  through  the  depths  of  Hell,  and  then 
over  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  until  Bea- 
trice should  herself  raise  him  from  one 
sphere  to  another,  and  he  should  finally 
find  himself  standing  before  the  very 
throne  of  God.  Dante  changed  Virgil 
and  Beatrice  into  symbolic  personages, 
making  the  former  represent  human  learn- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  philosophy,  and  the 
other  divine  science,  that  is  to  say,  the- 
ology. Virgil  showed  Dante  the  dread 
abodes  of  eternal  punishment,  and  also 
the  various  circles  of  Purgatory;  at  each 
onward  step  the  poet  met  characters  be- 
longing either  to  ancient  or  modern  his- 
tory, and  proposed  to  them,  or  else  to  his 
guide,  the  various  questions  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  problems  of  human  life. 
Some  are  solved  by  Virgil,  some  by  the 
phantoms,  the  most  important,  theology, 
being  reserved  for  Beatrice.  The  three 
elements  of  poetry,  narration,  impersona- 
tion, and  inspiration,  are  all  brought  to- 
gether in  this  poem,  and  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  admire  its  marvellous 
power. 

The  ••  Divina  Commedia,"  more  than 
any  other  poem,  unites  force  with  con- 
ciseness; nowhere  else  are  so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  conveyed  in  so  few  words ; 
in  a  single  verse  is  embodied  a  whole 
chapter  of  ethics,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
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few  lines  are  comprised  many  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Catholic  theology.  Dante  com- 
bined the  flights  of  the  imagination  with 
the  speculations  of  reason;  he  treats  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  of  its  end ; 
he  depicts  earth  and  heaven,  men,  angels, 
and  demons,  mingling  grave  dogmas  with 
fanciful  legends,  bringing  into  juxtaposi- 
tion the  finite  and  the  infinite.  More 
thoroughly  than  any  other  poet  does  he 
understand  human  nature,  with  its  per- 
petual aspirations  after  the  infinite,  and 
enter  into  the  yearnings  which  continually 
lead  it  to  look  from  the  fleeting  things  of 
earth  up  to  Him  who,  bounded  neither  by 
time  or  space,  lives  and  moves  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  vast  universe  which  His 
fiat  summoned  into  being. 

A.  Olivieri. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IN  LITHUANIA. 


Few  persons  who  have  not  actually 
lived  in  Lithuania  are  at  all  able  to  realize 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  ancient 
grand  duchy,  which  is  to  most  of  us  just 
a  part  of  Russia,  and  nothing  more.  We 
may  possibly  remember  that  its  people 
are  supposed  to  be  of  Slavonic  descent, 
and  its  language  nearly  akin  to  Sanscrit, 
but  we  are  just  as  likely  to  confuse  it  with 
Poland,  a  country  with  which  it  was  so 
long  united.  Now,  to  compare  a  Lithua- 
nian with  a  Pole,  and  vice  vers&%  is  to  af- 
front either  party  very  decidedly.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  "  the  kingdom," 
as  Poland  is  designated  by  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  State,  the  Lithuanian  is 
a  heavy  creature,  caring  for  little  beyond 
his  business,  of  which  he  is  thoroughly 
master,  and  entirely  wanting  in  savoir 
vivre;  while  bv  him  the  Pole  is  regarded 
as  shallow  and  vain.  The  truth  lies,  of 
course,  between  the  two  extremes ;  each 
has  his  virtues  and  each  his  little  failings. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
lean  towards  the  sturdy  Lithuanian,  for 
whether  he  be  prince  or  peasant,  we  feel 
that  he  can  be  depended  upon;  and  his 
country  has,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
perfectly  distinctive  character,  so  that  in 
whichever  direction  you  cross  the  bound- 
ary, you  at  once  perceive  yourself  to  be 
in  another  nationality,  not  merely  if  you 
turn  towards  Protestant  Courland,  with 
its  German-speaking  population  and  the 
homely  customs  of  Vaterland,  or  dive  into 
Austrian  or  Russian  Poland,  but  even  if 


you  shape  your  course  for  the  heart  of 
the  great  empire  itself. 

As  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  prov- 
ince, it  is  flat  —  hopelessly,  absolutely  flat 
—  and,  moreover,  damp  and  marshy; 
which  state  of  things  has,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, its  compensations  during  the  long, 
severe  winter.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  we  see  nothing  but  field  and  forest, 
with  here  and  there  an  occasional  village, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  straight,  narrow 
roads  is  a  deep  ditch  that  carries  the 
drainage  of  the  arable  land  to  the  river. 
A  Lithuanian  village  is,  however,  a  pretty 
sight,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  number 
of  thatched  houses  interspersed  with  tim- 
ber trees,  each  house  having  its  fruit  gar- 
den in  front,  and  its  little  yard  and  out- 
houses, the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
paling.  The  cottages  are  very  small,  hav- 
ing a  frontage,  say,  of  thirty  feet,  divided 
into  three  rooms,  all  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  stove,  on  which  the  family  sleep  at 
night,  being  in  the  central  apartment. 
The  cottages  are  built  of  logs,  squared 
only  on  the  inside ;  but  the  chimney,  when 
there  is  one,  is  of  brick.  While  the 
poorer  ones  remain  in  the  rough,  those  of 
the  better  class  are  colored  grey,  their 
tiny  windows  having  green  or  white  shut- 
ters, on  which  groups  of  flowers  are  some- 
times rudely  painted. 

After  the  insurrection  of  1863,  and  the 
consequent  emancipation  of  the  serf,  the 
cottage  and  field,  or  rather  bit  of  allotment 
ground  which  he  had  held  from  his  mas- 
ter, became  his  own  property,  and  he  now 
pays  taxes  for  them  to  the  government. 
But  although  a  free  man,  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  position  in  this  respect,  suffi- 
cient time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  effect 
much  change  in  his  relations  with  the 
great  proprietors,  who  are  still  looked 
upon  in  some  sort  as  feudal  chiefs,  or,  if 
we  prefer  to  designate  the  relationship 
now  subsisting  as  paternal,  it  is  that  of  a 
parent  who  does  not  fail  upon  occasion  to 
mingle  wholesome  chastisement  with  his 
fatherly  care.  The  peasant,  who  knows 
extremely  well  how  to  look  out  for  bis  own 
interest,  takes  good  care  to  keep  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  grand  seigneur ;  and 
the  post  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  a  sin- 
ecure, for  no  business  is  satisfactorily  set- 
tled that  he  has  not  had  a  hand  in.  Every 
morning,  while  his  wife  is  administering 
medicines  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
people  who  come  to  her  sometimes  from 
immense  distances,  he  holds  a  levte.  For 
one  he  draws  out  a  will,  for  another  he 
settles  a  dispute,  for  a  third  he  decides 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  land,  for  a  fourth 
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he  prepares  a  marriage  contract ;  and  be- 
sides all  this,  he  superintends  very  closely 
the  management  of  his  own  estates,  which 
cover,  perhaps,  as  much  space  as  a  good- 
sized  English  county,  and  in  order  to  do 
all  this  he  has  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
half-a-dozen  languages.  He  probably  be- 
longs, also,  to  the  Zyasad^  an  agricultural 
society  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
large  landed  proprietors,  who  meet  once  a 
month  at  each  others1  houses  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  their  respective  farms, 
and  discuss  the  best  methods  of  proced- 
ure in  each  department,  everything  being 
looked  into  at  these  visits,  the  person  on 
whose  estate  the  Zyaszd  is  held  being 
obliged  to  rectify  before  the  next  meeting 
whatever  may  been  found  faulty  in  his 
management.  Moreover,  each  member 
has  to  make  a  particular  study  of  some 
branch  of  farming,  and  to  give  a  lecture 
upon  it,  so  that  the  results  are  eminently 
practical;  and  cattle-breeding,  poultry- 
rearing,  and  fruit-growing  come  in  for  as 
great  a  share  of  attention  as  the  produc- 
tion of  cereal  crops. 

The  Lithuanian  peasant  is  a  stalwart 
fellow,  tall  and  fair,  wearing  a  moustache, 
but  no  beard.  He  has  a  great  fancy  for 
bright  colors,  and  while  his  tight-fitting 
jacket  of  home-made  cloth  will  probably 
be  of  darkish  red,  nothing  is  too  gay  for 
his  vest  and  trousers.  Pea-green,  orange, 
pink,  light  yellow,  and  sky  blue  are  the 
favorite  shades  for  these  garments,  very 
narrow  lines  of  black  being  woven  into 
the  material  at  wide  intervals,  so  as  to 
form  a  check.  On  weekdays  the  trousers 
are  tucked  into  the  high  boots,  but  on 
Sundays  they  are  let  down  over  them.  In 
summer-time  we  have  a  full  view  of  this 
startling  costume,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  cloth  cap,  and  at  this  season  a  gang  of 
laborers  produces  somewhat  the  effect  of 
a  walking  flower-bed ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  this  finery  is 
concealed  by  the  inevitable  sheepskin 
coat,  worn,  of  course, "  with  the  furry  side 
io,"  and  tightened  at  the  waist  by  a  leath- 
ern girdle,  or  on  gala  days,  by  a  crimson 
sash,  the  head-covering  being  then  a  full 
velvet  cap,  like  a  bag,  with  a  broad  border 
and  ear-flaps  of  curled  wool.  Aod  if  the 
men  glory  in  trousers,  so  also  do  the 
women  in  skirts,  which  are  of  bright- 
colored,  striped  stuff,  also  home-made,  and 
enormously  full,  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  being  worn  one  over  another,  so 
as  to  produce  a  charming  crinoline  effect 
—  the  more  distended  the  better — the 
toilet  being  completed  by  a  loose  jacket 
of  one  color,  usually  light-grey  or  beet-root, 


which  latter  shade  they  affect  very  much, 
trimmed  all  round  with  black  braid,  and 
buttoned  up  the  front,  with  an  apron  of 
colored  print,  and  any  amount  of  beads 
round  the  neck.  The  feminine  head-gear 
is  remarkably  graceful,  namely,  a  very 
long  white  muslin  scarf  embroidered  in 
colors,  twisted  about  the  bead  and  throat, 
with  the  ends  falling  low  down  the  back. 
In  winter — and  winter  we  must  remem- 
ber lasts  for  fully  eight  months  —  this 
glory  is  hidden,  at  least  when  out  of  doors, 
bv  the  universal  sheepskin, and  by  a  thick 
shawl  or  woollen  handkerchief  covering 
the  head  and  tied  round  the  waist.  When 
the  coat  is  new,  the  skin  is  either  of 
creamy  whiteness  or  else  dyed  a  bright 
orange-color.  It  is  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  heels,  is  trimmed  with  curled  wool, 
either  black  or  grey,  and  finished  off  at 
the  neck  with  a  broad  collar  to  match. 
Should  a  wedding  take  place  in  winter  it  is 
de  rigueur  for  all  the  eight  or  ten  brides- 
maids to  have  fur  coats  exactly  alike.  In 
summer  these  are  replaced  by  long  grey 
woollen  cloaks  covering  the  whole  dress. 
A  peasant  wedding  always  takes  place 
on  Sunday,  and  if  it  is  a  grand  one,  the 
whole  church  is  lighted  up,  even  the  side 
altars;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Lithuanians  are  devout  Roman  Catholics. 
The  bride  is  led  in  by  two  young  men 
and  followed  by  her  bridesmaids,  who  all, 
like  herself,  are  in  their  best  dresses,  and 
wear  crowns  of  flowers.  The  bridegroom 
is  accompanied  by  several  young  men, 
and  behind  the  wedding  party  are  the  two 
mothers.  A  table  is  placed  within  the 
sanctuary,  having  on  it  a  crucifix  and  can- 
dles, and  it  is  there  that  the  priest  stands 
to  unite  the  couple,  and  the  bride  would 
be  guilty  of  very  bad  manners  if  she  did 
not  weep  the  whole  time.  If  she  is  not 
inclined  to  do  so  the  old  women  scold  her. 
They  then  go  home  and  feast  for  several 
days  and  nights,  the  first  entertainment 
being  given  by  the  bride's  mother,  the 
next  by  that  of  the  bridegroom,  after 
which  other  relations  follow  suit.  The 
national  dance,  which  is  something  like  a 
jig,  and  very  difficult,  is  performed  by  a 
number  of  couples  at  once,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
disappear,  and  go  to  their  own  house. 
When  a  peasant  has  a  marriageable 
daughter  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  without  finding  a 
suitor,  he  puts  a  little  tree  or  a  flower-pot 
in  the  window,  or  a  knot  of  pink  and  blue 
ribbon,  this  being  the  recognized  intima- 
tion that  a  pritendant  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 
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The  Lithuanian  peasants  are  industri- 
ous and  thrifty.  Their  food  consists  of 
potatoes,  buckwheat  porridge,  beetroot, 
sauerkraut,  kluski — a  sort  of  maccaroni, 
but  quite  black  —  pancakes,  rye  bread,  and 
meat  —  either  beef  or  pork — eaten  once 
a  day  in  soup.  They  always  have  two 
soups  for  dinner,  one  without  meat  and 
the  other  with,  the  former  being  quite 
sour.  A  bath-house  is  erected  in  every 
village,  and  used  once  a  week  by  all  the 
peasants,  who  bring  their  own  fuel.  When 
they  have  remained  long  enough  in  the 
heated  atmosphere,  they  take  a  plunge  in 
the  river,  and  wind  up  by  beating  them- 
selves well  with  birch  twigs.  They  live 
in  a  kind  of  rough  comfort,  and  are  never 
in  want,  but  are  not  nearly  so  expansive 
as  their  Russian  neighbors,  these  latter 
being  always  ready  with  some  friendly 
speech  :  "  Ah  !  that  is  your  eldest  daugh- 
ter," they  will  say  on  meeting  a  lady  and 
her  little  girl.  **  She  must  be  of  such  an 
age,  I  remember  her  christening  very  well ; 
I  suppose  she  is  very  clever  now,  and  has 
learned  a  great  many  things,"  and  so  on. 
These  Russians  are  of  the  sect  of  the 
Starowierzi  (men  of  the  old  faith) ;  there 
are  some  peculiarities  in  their  doctrine 
and  ritual,  and  the  Russo-Greeks  are  not 
very  fond  of  them.  They  are  a  simple, 
kindly  folk,  but  very  poor;  and  their  vil- 
lages, of  which  there  are  many,  are  not 
nearly  so  well  built  as  those  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, "neither  do  they  possess  land  of 
their  own,  for,  having  always  been  Russian 
subjects,  they  gained  nothing  at  the  time 
of  the  insurrection,  since  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  conciliate  them;  they,  therefore, 
have  to  pay  rent  for  their  holdings,  but 
cannot  be  turned  out  of  them.  The  gifts 
to  the  Lithuanian  peasantry  were  made  by 
the  Russian  government  with  the  view  of 
ingratiating  itself  with  them  and  punish- 
ing the  nobles,  upon  whom  it  comes  down 
with  seventy  at  every  opportunity,  treat- 
ing them,  in  fact,  more  hardly  than  the 
Poles,  because  these  latter,  having  been 
more  recently  conquered,  are  thought  to 
have  a  better  right  to  claim  their  free- 
dom, while  the  action  of  the  Lithuanians 
is  looked  upon  as  rebellion.  The  noble 
Lithuanian  families  have,  therefore,  no 
love  for  Russia,  while  the  peasants,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  incline  towards  her, 
being  far  from  possessing  much  devotion 
to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  have  for  cen- 
turies held  them  in  bondage,  and  would 
willingly  do  so  still,  although,  as  we  have 
shown,  they  are  quite  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  dispositions  of 
those  who  may  be  styled  in  some  sort 


the  chiefs  of  their  clans.  When  a  noble 
speaks  to  a  peasant  he  always  calls  him 
"'friend"  or  "brother,"  but  nevertheless 
expects  and  receives  every  demonstration 
of  respect  from  him,  and  if  these  should 
perchance  not  be  readily  shown,  his  ser- 
vants very  soon  teach  the  offender  bet- 
ter manners ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
retainer  is  wont  to  take  the  side  of 
his  master  against  those  of  his  own 
class. 


From  The  Month. 
LAND  MOLES  AND  WATER  MOLES. 

Among  the  smaller  mammalia,  seeking 
safety  in  concealment,  we  find  the  land 
mole,  having  a  very  primitive  skeleton  and 
small  brains,  an  extremely  timid  and  un- 
obtrusive little  creature,  which  yet  exer- 
cises no  little  influence  upon  our  welfare. 
Constantly  surrounding  our  country  habi- 
tations, it  greatly  checks  the  rapid  increase 
of  those  worms,  which,  living  beneath  the 
soil,  would  otherwise  destroy  the  crops 
that  are  necessary  to  our  very  existence. 
Among  the  insectivora  the  mole  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  skilful  and  successful 
digger.  All  that  have  watched  him  work- 
..ig  his  tortuous  way  through  the  ground 
in  search  of  food  must  admit  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  miner  more  admirably 
fitted  for  his  work. 

Though  his  skeleton  is  more  roughly 
formed  than  that  of  the  higher  animals, 
his  ear  almost  closed,  and  his  bright  eyes 
almost  hidden,  the  organs  necessary  for 
his  work  are  wonderfully  fitted  for  that 
which  they  have  to  perform.  His  broad, 
shovel-like  front  paws  —  with  their  five 
strong  claws,  set  each  in  a  long  groove  at 
the  tip  of  the  last  finger-joint  —  are  pow- 
erful tools  for  shovelling  away  the  earth, 
when  he  turns  them  outwards,  and  pushes 
with  them  just  as  if  he  were  swimming. 
Besides  which,  they  are  placed  in  strong, 
short,  broad  front  legs  fixed  by  collar- 
bones to  a  shoulder-blade  of  remarkable 
strength,  and  the  breast-bone  is  curiously 
formed  so  as  to  throw  the  legs  forward, 
bringing  them,  when  he  is  burrowing,  on . 
a  level  with  his  nose.  Even  this  organ 
has  its  part  to  play,  being  long  and  slen- 
der, with  a  small  bone  at  the  tip,  which 
helps  him  in  pushing  his  way  forward, 
while  his  hind  feet  are  firmly  planted  fiat 
on  the  ground.  His  nose  also  serves  to 
pick  out  the  worms  and  beetles  from  their 
holes.  In  one  species  this  peculiar  bone 
of  the  nose  has  twenty-two  small  cartilagi- 
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nous  points  to  it  which  can  be  extended 
into  a  star. 

The  mole  is  an  extremely  voracious 
animal,  often  making  the  ground  above 
him  heave  as  he  toils  on  eager  for  prey, 
pushing  up  continually  with  his  nose  the 
loose  earth  he  has  excavated,  and  thus 
making  a  line  of  molehills.  He  will  eat 
flesh,  and  when  shut  up  in  a  cage  has  been 
known  to  eat  his  comrade.  An  instance 
is  recorded  of  a  mole,  when  in  confine- 
ment, having  a  viper  and  a  toad  given  to 
it,  both  of  which  it  killed  and  devoured. 
Moles  always  squeeze  out  the  earthy  mat- 
ter which  is  inside  worms  before  eating 
them,  which  they  do  with  the  most  eager 
rapidity. 

The  slightest  deprivation  of  food  ap- 
pears to  drive  them  to  frenzy  and  soon 
kills  them.  During  the  months  of  June 
and  July  they  prowl  about  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  generally  by  night,  but 
occasionally  by  day ;  this  is  when  they 
indulge  in  fleshy  food  by  catching  small 
birds,  lizards,  and  snails.  In  these  excur- 
sions they  are  often  devoured  by  owls  at 
night,  and  dogs  by  day.  Their  antipathy 
to  garlic  is  so  strong  that  a  little  of  it  put 
into  their  runs  causes  their  destruction. 
They  are  almost  blind,  but  their  hearing 
is  so  acute  that  it  makes  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency in  the  other  sense. 

Little  was  known  of  the  habits  of  the 
mole  till  a  French  naturalist — M.  St.  Hi- 
laire  —  published  his  interesting  account 
of  these  animals.  He  proves  that  they 
display  remarkable  intelligence  in  the 
construction  of  their  fortresses.  Their 
site  is  not  indicated  by  the  little  mounds 
of  earth  which  mark  their  hunting  expedi- 
tions, but  is  under  a  hillock  raised  by 
themselves,  protected  either  by  a  bank, 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  or  a  wall.  First,  the 
earth  is  well  worked  to  make  it  hard  and 
compact,  then  galleries  are  formed  com- 
municating with  each  other.  A  round 
gallery  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
mound,  and  five  descending  passages  lead 
from  this  to  a  gallery  below,  which  is  still 
larger.  Then  there  is  a  chamber  within 
this  lower  gallery,  which  conducts  to  the 
upper  gallery  by  three  tunnels.  This 
chamber  may  be  called  the  citadel  of  the 
fortress.  In  it  the  mole  sleeps.  It  is  very 
dry  and  comfortable,  the  sides  being  plas- 
tered with  great  care.  A  principal  gallery 
goes  from  the  lower  one  in  a  direct  line 
as  far  as  the  animal  hunts,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dormitory  is  another,  descend- 
ing farther  into  the  earth.  Several  runs 
are  made  to  serve  as  drains  to  carry  off 
the  water.    As  moles  require  a  great  deal 


of  water,  their  fortress  generally  commu- 
nicates with  a  ditch  or  pond.  Their  sani- 
tary arrangements  are  also  good  in  other 
respects,  moles  being  so  particularly  clean 
in  their  habits  and  in  their  chambers  that 
they  build  a  separate  cell  at  some  distance 
from  their  dwelling-chamber  for  their 
needs.  Another  apartment  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  young;  it  is  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  citadel,  where 
several  galleries  meet.  The  bed  for  the 
young  is  composed  of  blades  of  wheat 
with  which  they  form  a  sort  of  mattresss. 
Four  or  five  little  ones  are  born  at  a  time, 
which  begin  to  run  about  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  learn  to  provide  their  own 
food  when  they  are  but  half  grown.  Lead- 
ing from  the  lower  gallery  are  eight  or 
nine  other  tunnels  round  the  hillock 
through  which  the  mole  hunts  his  prey. 
If  the  hillock  be  very  large,  and  there 
are  many  roads,  it  serves  for  several  moles, 
but  they  are  careful  never  to  trespass 
on  each  other's  hunting-ground.  If  they 
happen  to  meet  in  one  of  the  tunnels  they 
retreat,  or  else  there  is  a  fight  in  which 
the  weakest  is  vanquished. 

The  mole  is  never  known  to  work  for 
food  near  the  place  he  has  chosen  for  his 
fortress.  When  constructing  his  nest  he 
labors  about  two  hours  in  the  morning  and 
the  same  time  in  the  evening  and  then 
returns  to  his  resting-place,  which  is  so 
situated  that  he  is  instantly  made  aware 
of  any  danger.  This  is  managed  by  form- 
ing the  upper  runs  in  a  sort  of  circle,  so 
as  to  communicate  a  vibration  when  any- 
thing passes  over  them,  and  thus  the  mole 
is  warned  and  escapes  by  one  of  his  safety 
runs. 

Moles  are  excellent  swimmers.  The 
late  Earl  of  Derby  possessed  a  small  de- 
serted island  on  the  Loch  of  Cluoie,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  main- 
land, and,  despite  the  distance,  a  number 
of  moles  crossed  the  water,  and  took  pos- 
session of  this  place.  They  are  said  to 
be  dragged  as  beavers  are,  by  their  com- 
panions, who  lay  hold  of  their  tails  and 
pull  them  along  while  they  lie  on  their 
backs,  embracing  a  quantity  of  soil  dug  out 
in  forming  their  runs. 

Although  the  mole  is  commonly  reputed 
to  be  blind,  he  has  evidently  a  glimmering 
of  sight.  M.  Le  Court,  who  assisted  M. 
St.  Hilaire,  says  that  in  swimming-runs, 
they  habitually  guide  themselves  by  sight. 
M.  St.  Hilaire  disputed  this,  and  they 
contrived  the  following  experiment  to  as- 
certain the  fact.  They  made  two  open- 
ings in  a  dry  tiled  drain,  at  one  of  which 
several    moles    were    successfully   intro- 
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duced.  Le  Court  took  his  stand  at  the 
other.  If  be  stood  quite  still  the  mole 
soon  came  out  and  escaped,  but,  if,  at  the 
moment  in  which  she  showed  herself  at 
the  hole,  he  moved  only  his  thumb,  she 
stopped  and  turned  back.  By  repeating 
this  as  often  as  she  reappeared,  the  mole 
was  kept  imprisoned  in  the  drain. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  not  generally  known 
that  the  mole  will  devour  frogs.  In  his 
travels  Sir  George  Rose  got  out  of  his 
carriage  one  day  as  it  was  dragging 
slowly  through  some  deep  sands  to  the 
east  of  Utrecht,  where  there  is  now  a  fine 
causeway.  He  heard  a  shrill  squeak  close 
to  him  in  a  half-dry  ditch  to  his  left,  and 
looking  into  it  saw  a  frog  struggling  to 
escape  from  a  mole,  which  had  seized  it  by 
the  loins  and  was  evidently  endeavoring 
to  prey  upon  it.  Sir  George  killed  the 
mole  and  freed  its  victim. 

Moles  are  extremely  punctual  in  their 
hours  of  work.  A  careful  observer  in- 
formed Jesse  that  he  had  watched  them 
daily  one  summer,  and  found  that  they 
never  varied  in  their  time  of  commencing 
their  work. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  moles 
benefit  mankind.  For  where  old  mole- 
hills are  most  abundant  on  sheep  pastures 
it  is  observed  that  the  sheep  are  gener- 
ally very  healthy,  as  they  feed  on  the  wild 
thyme  and  other  salubrious  herbs  which 
grow  on  these  heaps  of  earth.  But  when 
these  have  been  levelled  and  cleared  away, 
the  sheep  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  they 
did  previously.  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  J.  Hogg  —  the  Ettrick  shepherd  — 
who  deprecated  the  practice  of  removing 
molehills.  He  considered  them  excellent 
drainers  of  land,  and  used  to  declare  that 
if  a  hundred  men  and  horses  were  em- 
ployed to  dress  a  pasture  farm  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  or  two  thousand 
acres,  they  would  not  do  it  as  effectually 
as  moles  would  do  if  left  to  themselves. 
In  Leicestershire,  where  old  molehills 
abound  in  the  fine  and  extensive  pastures, 
sheep  thrive  well  and  are  remarkably 
healthy.  In  further  confirmation  of  these 
observations  it  may  be  added  that  in  con- 
sequence —  it  is  supposed  —  of  the  mole- 
hills having  been  destroyed  in  the  park 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  Herefordshire,  the  deer  in  it 
never  afterwards  throve  well.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happens  that  they  do  serious 
damage  by  their  undermining.  M.  Le 
Court,  who  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  moles,  was  able  by  his 
observations  to  render  important  service 
to  a  large  district  in  France.    He  discov- 


ered that  vast  numbers  of  moles  had  un- 
dermined the  banks  of  a  canal,  and  that 
unless  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe,  these  banks  would  give  way 
and  widespread  inundation  would  ensue. 
By  his  ingenious  contrivances  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  their  habits  he  man- 
aged to  extirpate  them  before  the  occur- 
rence of  further  mischief. 

Moles  are  easily  tamed,  and  if  kept  _.n  a 
box  with  a  little  dry  hay  and  regularly 
fed,  will  thrive  well.  Indeed,  as  soon  as 
one  of  them  is  caught  and  placed  in  con- 
finement, it  will  begin  to  feed  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  Jesse  mentions  that 
some  years  ago  a  fine  large  mole  was 
brought  to  him  from  Richmond  Park, 
which  was  quite  a  curiosity,  having  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fur  on  its  stomach  of 
a  beautiful  orange  color,  and  its  back 
mottled  with  orange.  He  kept  it  alive 
some  time,  and  it  gradually  became  per- 
fectly tame,  knowing  him,  and  recognizing 
his  voice  amidst  many  others ;  it  was  fed 
with  worms,  grubs,  and  beetles,  and  swam 
about  in  a  large  tank.  But  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements  moles  are 
very  difficult  to  catch.  Often  when  a 
mole-catcher  has  seen  by  the  movements 
of  one  of  the  hillocks  that  the  animal  was 
at  work,  and  has  remained  motionless, 
spade  in  hand,  ready  to  dash  his  weapon 
into  the  heap  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  earth 
shake,  the  mere  uplifting  of  his  arm  was 
sufficient,  for  before  the  spade  could  reach 
the  ground,  the  mole  was  gone. 

Strange  to  say,  no  moles  are  found  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  which 
some  persons  have  ascribed  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  but  they  exist  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  fur  of  the  mole  is  very  short,  and  is 
as  smooth  and  soft  as  Genoa  velvet,  so 
beautiful,  in  fact,  that  it  is  said  hats  have 
been  made  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
it  has  not  been  turned  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

The  Water  Mole,  Paradox,  or 
Platypus.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
world  of  ours  since  Australia,  with  its 
strange  animal  and  plant  life,  which  now 
stands  out  alone,  was  joined  to  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  from  whence  it  received  its 
live  forms  of  mammalia.  Moreover,  it 
has  since  its  separation  from  the  eastern 
continent  been  preserving  for  us,  in  a 
kind  of  natural  isolated  Zoological  Gar- 
den, the  strange,  primitive  water  mole  or 
platypus,  with  the  echidna  and  the  marsu- 
pials of  every  species. 

The  platypus,  called  in  that  country  the 
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water  mole,  is  the  lowest  and  simplest  of 
the  mammalia  now  existing,  for  the  kin- 
dred species  — the  echidna  —  which  re- 
sembles it  in  many  points,  has  made  a 
decided  step  upwards.  It  is  found  in  the 
creeks  of  the  rivers  of  east  Australia.  On 
a  bright  summer  day,  when  the  lovely 
acacias  bang  out  their  golden  blossoms 
side  by  side  with  the  tall,  graceful  gum- 
trees,  it  may  be  seen  paddling  along  among 
the  water  plants.  A  four-footed  animal 
with  a  beaver's  fur  and  tail  and  teeth  in 
bis  mouth,  yet,  strange  to  say,  with  a 
duck's  bill  and  webbed  feet! 

This  strange-looking  animal  was  first 
seen  by  some  English  travellers  more 
than  sixty  years  ago ;  it  was  so  shy  and  so 
wonderfully  active,  that  to  get  a  good  look 
at  it  was  no  easy  matter.  Occasionally 
would  be  seen  for  a  moment  a  dark,  round- 
ish mass  like  a  bit  of  fur  floating,  but 
quickly  disappearing  again.  Then  up 
popped  a  bead,  in  shape  like  a  bird's,  with- 
out ears,  and  with  a  large,  flat  beak,  but, 
whether  this  bead  was  covered  with  feath- 
ers or  fur  could  not  at  a  glance  be  ascer- 
tained. At  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
watchers,  down  it  went,  and  then  the  body 
and  hind  legs  of  a  quadruped  would  come 
to  sight  for  an  instant.  Could  the  head  of 
a  bird  and  tail  of  a  beast  belong  to  the 
same  swimming  creature,  they  asked.  It 
was  incomprehensible. 

Again  they  watched  another  evening  till 
they  were  convinced  that  what  they  saw 
was  indeed  one  and  the  same  animal ;  a 
quadruped  with  a  bird's  head.  At  last, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  they  caught 
one,  but  only  to  become  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  A  quadruped  it  certainly  was, 
of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  but 
its  feet  were  webbed  like  a  duck's  feet  and 
it  bad  a  duck's  bill  also.  It  is  somewhat 
like  an  otter,  with  a  tail  like  a  beaver's, 
but  still  more  like  a  mole  and  resembling 
this  animal  in  most  of  its  habits,  for  which 
reason  tbe  natives  always  call  it  the  water 
mole. 

Never  before  bad  naturalists  been  so 
puzzled.  On  first  hearing  of  it,  neither  in 
Europe  or  America  would  they  believe  in 
tbe  possibility  of  a  quadruped  with  a  bill, 
for  bow  could  the  young  of  such  a  crea- 
ture be  suckled  ?  How  could  the  mother 
feed  tbem?  Was  it  to  be  classed  among 
birds,  beasts,  or  reptiles?  At  last  a 
stuffed  specimen  was  sent  to  England. 
Still  every  one  doubted  at  first  that  it  had 
ever  lived  to  rear  young  ones.  They  de- 
clared it  was  a  sham,  till  it  had  been  care- 
folly  examined  by  scientific  men,  who  saw 


that  the  bill  and  the  webbed  feet  were 
really  genuine,  and  exclaimed,  A  paradox 
in  nature ! 

In  the  year  1848  the  Zoological  Society 
of  Paris  appointed  M.  Jules  Verraux  and 
several  other  naturalists  to  go  to  Australia 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  habits  of 
this  and  one  or  two  other  animals.  M. 
Verraux  had  a  small  cabin  constructed  on 
tbe  bank  of  a  stream,  that  he  might  watch 
the  strange  water  moles,  which  generally 
came  out  to  feed  towards  dusk.  Hour 
after  hour,  night  after  night,  he  used  to  lie 
on  tbe  floor  peeping  through  an  opening, 
so  that  he  could  observe  these  timid  crea- 
tures without  alarming  them.  Soon  after- 
wards Dr.  George  Bennett,  who  resided 
many  years  in  Australia,  began  to  do  the 
same,  waiting  silently  on  moonlight  nights 
to  discover  how  and  what  they  ate,  their 
manner  of  swimming,  diving,  and  floating 
on  the  water,  how  they  scrambled  up  the 
banks,  ran  about  with  their  broad,  webbed 
feet  and  short  little  legs ;  and  how  they 
gambolled  and  rolled  themselves  up  to 
sleep,  or  grubbed  in  the  earth  for  worms, 
and  other  points  equally  important  to  nat- 
uralists. At  length,  with  the  aid  of  the 
natives,  be  succeeded  in  capturing  several 
of  them  alive,  and  took  them  home  with 
him.  He  tried  to  make  them  as  happy  as 
'possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
kept  them  in  a  wooden  tank  or  tub  made 
on  purpose  for  them.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  study  their  ways  and  habits  closely, 
and  found  them  to  be  gentle,  playful,  in- 
teresting little  creatures.  But  so  quaint 
and  odd  were  they,  that  other  animals 
could  not  make  them  out,  cats  would  stare 
at  them  and  then  scamper  off  with  all 
speed,  evidently  afraid  of  them.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett occasionally  indulged  one  of  them 
with  a  swim  in  the  river,  after  tying  a  long 
cord  to  one  of  its  legs,  so  that  it  could 
move  about  freely  and  yet  could  not  es- 
cape. It  seemed  exceedingly  happy,  and 
grubbed  in  the  banks  and  mud  just  like  a 
duck ;  but  unfortunately  his  little  pets  only 
survived  a  few  months.  These  animals  are 
so  delicate  and  thoroughly  aquatic,  that 
they  cannot  thrive  except  in  their  native 
streams,  so  that  hitherto  every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  bring  one  alive  to 
Europe  has  been  unsuccessful;  English 
naturalists  have  therefore  still  to  be  con- 
tent with  their  skeletons.  Professor 
Owen,  on  examining  the  bones  of  this 
paradox,  declared  that  "some  of  them 
were  like  those  of  a  bird,  some  like  those 
of  a  reptile,  a  few  like  seals,  a  few  like 
some  other  quadrupeds,  aid  the  rest  like 
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do  other  animal  whatever"!  In  the  con- 
struction of  its  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive 
organs  it  was  found  to  be  no  less  contra- 
dictory, being  as  much  like  birds  and  rep- 
tiles as  like  quadrupeds,  and  thus  it  has 
obtained  in  this  country  the  name  of  par- 
adox. But  it  is  of  late  more  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  platypus,  a  word  signify- 
ing its  remarkably  broad,  flat  feet ;  the  sci- 
entific name,  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus 
expresses  its  unusual  conformation  and 
chief  characteristic,  —  the  bird's  beak. 
This  singular  bill  is  rather  square,  greatly 
resembling  that  of  the  shoveller  duck. 
Round  this  bill  is  a  curious  kind  of  fringe 
or  membrane,  which,  like  the  hilt  of  a  knife, 
acts  as  a  guard,  lest  the  bill  should  pene- 
trate the  mud  too  deeply,  and  also  as  pro- 
tector to  the  eyes.  Moreover  the  paradox 
is  furnished  with  pouches  on  its  cheeks, 
where  it  lodges  its  stores  while  under 
water,  either  food  to  eat  at  its  leisure,  or 
soft  substances  for  its  nest.  It  has  sharp 
little  eyes,  and  having  no  external  ears  its 
head  looks  remarkably  bird-like  when  in 
the  water.  As  it  closes  the  small  opening 
of  the  ears  at  pleasure,  nothing  can  get 
into  them  while  diving  in  the  water,  grub- 
bing in  the  mud,  or  scraping  in  the  earth. 
It  pushes  its  bill  into  the  mud  just  as  a 
duck  does,  and  draws  it  back  with  the 
very  same  peculiar  jerky  snap;  and  has 
ridges  in  its  beak  like  the  duck,  through 
which  it  sifts  its  food,  and  in  its  mouth 
eight  horny  mouth-plates  which  serve 
effectually  the  purpose  of  teeth.  Its  fur 
is  as  soft,  glossy,  and  thick  as  that  of  the 
land  moles. 

With  the  help  of  the  natives  Dr.  Ben- 
nett discovered  several  of  these  animals* 
nests,  and  watched  the  building  of  one. 
They  are  generally  high  up  a  bank,  though 
penetrating  far  below,  where  they  are  pro- 
tected both  from  floods  and  damp;  the 
entrance  is  always  concealed.  Though 
each  nest  is  but  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, the  platypus  has  to  go  through  a 
winding  passage  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  before  reaching  it.  A  couple  of  them 
construct  the  passage  by  burrowing  into 
the  bank  with  their  sharp  claws,  pushing 
and  kicking  down  the  loose  earth  into  the 
water,  and  then  beating  the  path  smooth 
and  Arm  with  their  beaverlike  tails.  Most 
diligently  they  work  night  after  night, 
higher  and  higher,  and  further  from  the 
water,  winding  about  for  greater  secrecy 
till  at  last  they  reach  a  safe  spot  dry  and 
warm  enough  for  their  dwelling.  Next 
they  begin  to  scrape  and  dig  a  wide  space 
for  it,  lining  it  with  soft,  dry  grass.    These 


sagacious  little  creatures  take  the  same 
precaution  as  the  land  moles  to  have  sev- 
eral entrances  to  their  passages,  one  of 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the  water. 
This  is  certainly  very  necessary,  as  the 
rivers  in  Australia  rise  most  rapidly  in 
the  rainy  season,  but  whatever  height  the 
stream  may  rise  these  animals  can  always 
pass  through  one  of  their  entrances  by 
diving.  At  length,  after  innumerable 
journeys  to  carry  the  dry  weeds  and  grass 
in  their  cheek  pouches  through  the  water, 
the  home  is  made  ready  and  comfortable 
for  their  little  ones.  They  have  from  two 
to  four  at  a  birth.  One  of  the  important 
questions  hardly  yet  answered  is  as  to 
how  these  young  ones  begin  life.  The 
natives  say  they  lay  soft  eggs  like  those 
of  reptiles,  but  it  is  now  thought  most 
probable  that  these  eggs  break  just  as 
they  are  laid,  like  those  of  the  common 
lizard,  and  then  the  naked  little  ones  come 
forth  alive  into  the  nest.  Next  there  was 
much  questioning  and  wondering  as  to 
how  they  were  fed,  their  mothers  being 
such  primitive  creatures  as  to  have  no 
teats,  but  in  one  spot  amidst  the  fur  a 
number  of  small  holes  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  from  these  they  have  the  power 
of  forcing  milk  out,  and  their  young  drink, 
as  they  press  against  the  mother's  body. 

Poor  tender  wee  things  tjiey  are,  with- 
out eyes,  fur,  or  beak,  weak,  helpless, 
half-developed  creatures  resembling  new- 
ly hatched  birds.  They  have  a  soft,  horny 
knob  on  their  nose,  just  where  young  birds 
have  a  hard  knob,  for  breaking  through 
their  shell.  Instead  of  a  long,  hard  beak 
like  their  mother's,  they  have  only  a  short, 
soft,  lip-like  beak  which  enables  them  to 
suck  easily,  and  gradually  as  they  begin 
to  require  solid  food,  the  beak  grows  hard 
and  long.  Their  eyes  also,  which  would 
be  useless  while  confined  to  their  dark 
nest,  do  not  appear  for  some  time.  All 
that  they  can  use  in  their  babyhood  are 
their  claws,  which  are  sharp  and  curved 
for  clinging,  they  having  just  sense  enough 
to  cling  to  their  mother's  soft,  warm  fur, 
where  they  find  their  nourishment.  The 
mother  is  fed  by  her  mate,  who  brings  her 
food  in  his  pouches,  for  she  keeps  her 
young  constantly  close  to  her  breast,  never 
leaving  the  nest  till  their  coat  begins  to 
grow  and  they  are  able  to  take  some  care 
of  themselves. 

The  naturalists  who  have  seen  them, 
describe  them  as  quiet,  gentle,  inoffensive 
animals,  which,  if  roughly  handled,  utter 
a  sort  of  little  growl  like  a  puppy,  but 
never  attempt  to  bite,  or  do  any  other 
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mischief  than  try  hard,  if  they  are  cap- 
tives, to  scratch  a  hole  in  their  tub  or 
tank  in  order  to  get  out.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  loosening  the 
staves,  by  dint  of  hard  scratching,  and 
made  its  escape.  They  are  remarkably 
quick  in  their  movements,  and  work  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  M.  Verraux  watched 
one  of  them  construct  a  passage  more 
than  two  feet  long  in  jess  than  ten  min- 
utes, although  it  was  on  a  hard  gravel 
bank.  They  listen  intently  to  every  noise, 
opening  and  closing  the  orifice  of  their 
ears  continually  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Bennett  found  them  very  amusing 
in  their  habits  and  ways.  He  says  that  to 
see  them  playing  together  is  the  funniest 
sight  imaginable.  They  roll  over  and 
over,  peck  at  each  other  and  then  scam- 
per away,  and  are  as  full  of  droll  antics  as 
young  kittens.  And  though  they  have 
such  strange  feet,  almost  like  fins,  and 
short  little  legs,  they  run  about  very  nim- 
bly and  can  even  climb,  catching  on  to  a 
tree  stem  by  their  sharp  claws.  When 
they  roll  themselves  up  to  sleep  they  might 
at  a  little  distance  be  mistaken  for  balls. 

They  are  extremely  cleanly  in  all  their 
habits  and  keep  their  thick  fur  beautifully 
glossy  and  smooth.  Their  leisure  time  is 
chiefly  spent  in  arranging  their  toilet. 
With  their  beak  they  smooth  and  trim 
their  fur  just  as  birds  do  their  feathers. 
As  soon  as  they  have  removed  all  dust 
and  mud  they  begin  their  combing,  which 
process  is  performed  by  means  of  their 
long  claws,  and  they  never  cease  till  not 
a  single  speck  remains.  They  have  a  sort 
of  double  waterproof  coat  which  requires 
a  good  deal  of  keeping  in  order,  and  an 
under-coat,  short,  soft,  and  very  thick,  like 
a  lining  to  the  outer  fur,  off  which  the 
water  immediately  rolls,  so  that  after  de- 
voting a  few  minutes  to  their  toilet  they 
always  look  beautifully  clean  and  dry. 

This  strange,  hybrid-looking  creature  is 
still  a  subject  of  study  among  naturalists, 
and  some  interesting  facts  recently  dis- 
covered were  communicated  respecting  its 
habits,  eggs,  etc.,  to  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  at  their  last  annual 
assembly. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CHANTRIES. 

There  were  few  more  prominent  fea- 
tures of  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  than  the  enormous 


increase  of  chantries.  Yet  we  read  com- 
paratively little  of  them  in  history;  they 
are  but  seldom  mentioned  in  romances, 
and  the  chantry  priest  has  never  been 
taken  up  in  Christmas  numbers,  because 
he  was  far  less  picturesque  than  the  clown 
and  the  dwarf.  As  every  one  knows,  a 
chantry  was  the  endowment  of  a  priest, 
whose  duty  was  to  say  a  daily  .mass  for 
the  intention  of  the  benefactor.  Chan- 
tries formed  the  chief  means  of  livelihood 
of  thousands  of  priests  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  country,  and  the  number  of 
services  in  the  principal  churches  must 
have  been  very  large ;  but  out  of  church 
the  chantry  priest  was  seldom  an  impor- 
tant personage.  His  average  income,  af- 
ter paying  quit-rents  and  tenths  to  the 
crown,  was  about  5/.,  or  between  50/.  and 
60/.  of  our  money.  Occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  he  had  a  little  house  and  gar- 
den, but  generally  he  had  nothing  better 
than  a  half-timbered  hut,  containing  two 
rooms,  often  with  no  fireplace  beyond  a 
space  on  the  ground  on  which  he  burnt 
some  dried  turf,  and  with  no  chimney 
except  a  hole  in  the  roof.  A  bench  and  a 
bedstead  were  usually  his  entire  furniture. 
This,  however,  was  the  case  only  where 
the  chantry  priest  held  no  other  office, 
and  did  not  belong  to  a  religious  order. 
Although  his  duties  were  sometimes  con- 
fined to  his  daily  mass,  he  was  often 
bound  to  act  as  village  schoolmaster,  or 
even  as  master  of  the  town  grammar 
school.  Where  the  chantry  priest  said 
his  mass  in  a  cathedral,  or  in  a  collegiate, 
parochial,  or  other  church  where  the  di- 
vine office  was  sung,  by  the  law  of  the 
English  Church  he  was  bound  to  assist  at 
these  services,  which  entailed  some  three 
or  four  hours  in  choir  during  the  course 
of  the  day.  Some  foundations  of  chan- 
tries obliged  the  priest  to  act  as  a  libra- 
rian. The  celebrated  Whittington,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  who  established  a  li- 
brary in  the  city,  also  founded  a  chantry, 
binding  the  priest  to  act  as  librarian.  A 
chantry  priest  also  had  to  act  as  librarian 
to  the  university  library  at  Oxford.  The 
librarians,  grammar  school  masters,  and 
other  chantry  priests  who  held  literary 
appointments,  were  necessarily  men  of 
good  education ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  bulk  of  chantry  priests  belonged  to 
what  John  Leech's  butler  called  "the  in- 
ferior order  of  clergy."  Sometimes  they 
received  higher  salaries  than  at  others. 
For  instance,  "the  wages  of  Sir  John 
Bryce"  were  8/.  a  year;  but  his  royal 
patron   gave   26/.  a   year  to   his  jester, 
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"  Patch,  ye  fool,"  and  as  much  as  30/.  to 
"the  young  damoysell  that  daunceth." 
There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  many 
chantry  priests  were  put  through  a  very 
simple  course  of  theology,  and  were  only 
taught  Latin  enough  to  enable  them  to 
say  their  mass  and  their  office.  Very  few 
of  them  had  permission  to  preach,  or  fac- 
ulties for  hearing  confessions.  Some- 
times, however,  chantries  were  given  to 
parish  priests  or  their  curates,  and  at  oth- 
ers to  monasteries.  A  large  number  of 
chantries  were  attached  to  cathedrals,  and 
very  many  were  founded  by  bishops  and 
ecclesiastics.  There  were  nearly  one  hun- 
dred chantries  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
alone;  but  some  that  were  insufficiently 
endowed  were  united,  and  at  the  dissolu- 
tion there  were  only  fifty-four  priests  say- 
ing mass  daily  in  the  cathedral. 

Bequests  for  the  foundations  of  chan- 
tries are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  old 
wills.  For  instance,  Sir  Oliver  Bright, 
rector  of  Weston  Favell,  says  in  his  will : 
••  1  will  that  Sir  Edward  Wammersley,  if 
it  please  him,  or  else  another  honest  priest, 
say  masses  for  my  soul,  Master  Doctor 
Wanimersley's  soul,  and  those  souls  that 
I  am  most  bound  to  pray  for."  An  Arch- 
deacon of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1354, 
founded  a  chantry  for  three  priests,  who 
were  to  say  mass  for  the  king,  for  himself, 
for  his  ancestors  and  benefactors,  and  for 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed." 
A  Dr.  Spark,  in  1527,  orders  his  exec- 
utors •'  to  wage  a  priest  that  is  sad,  virtu- 
ous, and  good  of  living,  and  of  good  name 
and  fame,"  not  only  to  say  mass  for  his 
own  soul,  but  for  those  of  his  father  and 
mother,  certain  others  that  he  names,  and 
all  Christian  souls.  Lucy,  Countess  of 
Kent,  in  1423,  wills  that  priests  shall  say 
mass  "daily  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  in 
nine  convents  and  monasteries,  "for  the 
health  of  the  soul  "of  kings  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.,  for  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent, 
her  own  husband,  for  her  own  soul,  and 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed. 
A  Duchess  of  Montrose,  in  making  a  foun- 
dation at  Brechin,  adds  to  a  list  naming 
certain  persons  the  words,  "especially  for 
all  to  whom  I  was  ever  a  debtor,  or  have 
in  any  way  injured,  or  have  had  their 
goods  and  have  not  made  full  satisfac- 
tion." And  in  1449  John  Smart  founds  a 
chantry  in  the  cathedral  at  Brechin  "for 
the  souls  whom  I  have  injured  and  to 
whom  I  have  not  perfectly  atoned."  Da- 
vid de  Lindesay,  Earl  of  Crauford,  in  1406 
founded  a  chantry  for  his  father,  his  moth- 
er, his  predecessors,  his  successors,  and 


most  especially  for  all  those  whose  goods 
he  may  have  had  during  life  and  whom  he 
had  not  fully  satisfied,  and  for  all  the 
faithful  departed.  A  gentleman  called 
John  Baret,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who 
died  in  1463,  desired  in  his  will  that  a 
perpetual  weekly  mass  should  be  offered, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  all  whom 
he  might  have  injured,  or  even  had  deal- 
ings with,  praying  that  they  may  have 
part  of  every  good  deed  that  he  had  ever 
done  in  life,  or  that  might  be  done  for  him 
by  others  after  his  death.  There  is  such 
a  similarity  in  these  bequests  that  it  is 
believed  by  some  high  authorities  that  in 
bequests  for  masses  after  death  it  was 
usual  in  mediaeval  times  to  add  a  formula 
including  those  whom  the  testator  had  in* 
jured  "and  all  Christian  souls,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  during  the  short  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  the  practice  of  leaving  money 
for  masses  was  again  legalized,  testators 
thought  it  well  to  provide  an  alternative 
against  any  future  alterations  of  the  law. 
Thus  we  find  Sir  John  Byron,  who  pur- 
chased Newstead  Abbey,  willing  "that  an 
honest  priest  be  hired  to  sing  or  say  mass  " 
for  "his  soul;  but  that  if  the  stipend 
should  be  forbidden  by  any  law  or  laws 
heretofore  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  re- 
vived," it  is  to  cease,  and  the  same  sum 
is  to  "go  to  the  poor  and  needy  people, 
amending  and  repairing  of  highways  and 
brigs  [bridges],  or  other  charitable  deeds." 
This  seemed  a  wise  proceeding,  consid- 
ering that  about  a  dozen  years  earlier 
Henry  VIII.  had  suppressed  2,374  chan- 
tries, although  he  had  willed  that  masses 
should  be  said  for  his  own  soul "  forever," 
enjoining  all  his  "heirs  and  successors 
who  should  be  kings  of  this  realm,  as 
they  would  answer  before  almighty  God 
at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,"  to  carry 
out  this  order. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  a  chan- 
try was  a  small  chapel, and  sometimes  the 
founder  of  a  chantry  built  a  chapel  in 
which  his  masses  were  to  be  said,  when  it 
generally  went  by  the  name  of  the  chan- 
try chapel,  but  a  chantry  might  be  estab- 
lished at  any  altar  in  any  church  with  the 
leave  of  the  ordinary,  and  one  altar  might 
serve  for  a  number  of  chantries.  Indeed, 
when  archaeologists  find  a  little  chapel, 
they  would  generally  do  well  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  a  chantry  until  some  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  being  so  should  turn 
up,  for  it  will  probably  be  either  a  chapel 
of  ease,  a  domestic  chapel,  or  a  mortuary 
chapel,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  thing  from  a  chantry.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  may  say  that  nobody  need  be 
afraid  lest  in  this  age  of  revivals  there 
should  be  a  renewal  of  the  custom  of 
founding  chantries.  People  may  leave 
money  if  they  please  for  the  "  amending 
and  repairing  of  highways  and  brigs,"  but 
it  is  illegal  to  leave  anything  to  be  spent 
in  masses. 


From  The  Field. 
HERRINGS  AND  THEIR   HAUNTS. 

The  recent  investigations  of  the  North 
Sea  fishery  commissioners  are  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  herring 
fishery  to  somewhat  of  a  science,  and  also 
of  accounting  for  what  has  puzzled  more 
than  one  piscatorial  naturalist,  viz.,  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  herrings  from 
certain  localities  wherein  in  former  sea- 
sons they  have  been  wont  to  abound. 
The  old  idea  of  herring  shoals  used  to  be, 
that  the  herring  migrated  annually  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  more  southerly  lati- 
tudes for  the  purposes  of  spawning,  and 
that  the  shoals  which  were  found  were 
those  of  the  migrants.  It  is  more  than 
ten  years  since  this  old-standing  theory 
was  disputed  in  "Mitchell  on  the  Her- 
ring;"  the  view  which  the  writer  thus 
took  up  has  since  been  confirmed  and 
elaborated  by  the  commissioners.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sioners shows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  herring  is  migratory  to  the 
extent  which  popular  belief  formerly  cred- 
ited. The  "long  forties"  are  the  real 
home  of  the  deep-sea  herring;  and  where 
deeper  channels  intervene  here  and  there 
in  the  North  Sea,  the  herring  is  now  be- 
lieved not  to  cross  these  deeper  waters, 
simply  because  the  food  on  which  it  preys 
does  not  lie  at  the  greater  depths.  There 
is  also  the  "inshore"  herring,  which,  ac- 
cording to  both  the  English  and  German 
commissioners,  is  somewhat  different  from 
its  deep-sea  congener.  When  once  it  be- 
comes established  that  the  herring  tribe 
lives  all  the  year  round  upon  certain  banks 
(scattered  in  quest  of  food,  like  swallows 
in  summer),  save  when  it  congregates  for 
spawning  purposes,  it  becomes  intelligible 
why  certain  districts  and  water  have  peri- 
odically become  depopulated,  the  more  so 
since  these  disappearances  of  expected 
shoals  are  shown  to  occur,  as  a  rule,  in 
seasons  succeeding  one  or  two  of  heavy 
captures  in   these  same  localities;  once 


let  a  bank  become  depopulated,  it  takes 
some  years  to  recruit  its  numbers,  upon 
the  theory  that  herrings  do  not  cross  the 
deeper  channels  which  separate  one  bank 
from  another.  The  "deep-sea"  herring 
seems  to  come  inshore  to  spawn  till  it 
finds  a  rocky  bottom  in  about  ten  fathoms 
depth,  and  at  the  required  temperature. 
It  is  now  believed  by  the  commission  that 
the  herring,  so  soon  as  it  has  spawned, 
disbands  its  shoals,  and  scatters  off  to  the 
long  forties  whence  it  came,  in  order  to 
seek  for  food  and  to  recruit  its  strength. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  fishermen  do  not  capture  "spents" 
two  days  running  in  the  same  place,  as  if 
the  shoal  of  spents  on  which  they  lighted 
had  just  done  spawning,  and  were  off 
home  again.  On  the  other  hand,  fish  that 
are  in  spawn  are  often  taken  for  consecu- 
tive days  in  the  same  place,  as  if  they 
were  waiting  —  having  found  a  suitable 
spawning-bed  —  for  the  water  to  reach  the 
required  temperature  of  52J  deg.  This 
view,  which  seems  reliable,  still  further 
explains  how  it  has  been  that  certain  wa- 
ters have  been  depopulated.  Given  her- 
rings arrived  at  their  selected  spawning- 
ground,  and  the  water  not  cooled  to  the 
necessary  temperature,  the  shoal  may,  if 
hit  upon,  be  almost  swept  up  before  the 
fish  are  ready  to  spawn  and  to  be  fit  to 
retire  to  the  long  forties.  With  these 
evidences  of  the  non-migratory  nature  of 
the  herring,  it  will  be  a  problem  whether 
any  satisfactory  legislation  can  be  devised, 
which,  without  unduly  interfering  with 
the  fishing  trade,  can  check  wholesale 
local  depopulations  such  as  have  before 
now  taken  place.  So  long  as  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  herring  came  an- 
nually Heaven  only  knew  whence,  and 
migrated  no  one  knew  where,  it  was  but 
natural  that  fishermen  should,  for  their 
own  selves,  capture  all  they  could  of  what 
they  might  never  see  again.  But,  now 
that  the  local  nature  of  the  stock  of  fish 
on  each  bank  seems  to  be  so  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  bad  economy  for  the  fisher- 
men themselves  when  we  hear,  as  we  do 
periodically,  of  sudden  takes  of  enormous 
dimensions,  and  of  the  fish  being  for  the 
hour  such  a  drug  in  the  market,  that  tons 
of  them  are  used  for  nothing  better  than 
manure.  The  discovery  that  a  certain 
standard  temperature  is  selected  by  the 
gravid  herring  as  the  signal  for  spawning 
will  in  all  probability  have  the  effect  be- 
fore long  of  causing  smack-owners  to  fit 
themselves  out  with  apparatus  for  sound- 
ing and  taking  samples  of  temperature. 
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According  as  the  thermometer  instructs 
them,  they  will  either  move  on  or  stay 
about  where  they  are,  and  the  hitherto 
rather  random  process  of  searching  for 
shoals  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  It 
would  also  be  of  much  value  to  the  her- 
ring fishery  trade,  as  a  body,  if  certain 
known  spawning-grounds,  inshore  and 
within  crown  authority,  were  absolutely 
protected  from  fishery. 


From  Engineering. 
ICE  PALACES  AT  MONTREAL. 

Ice  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  build- 
ing material,  save  among  the  Innuits,  but 
the  ice  palaces  erected  at  Montreal,  at  the 
winter  carnival  during  the  last  three  years, 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  with  ice 
if  the  temperature  is  always  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  The  ice  palace 
is  erected  in  the  Dominion  Square,  at 
Montreal,  being  built  out  of  blocks  of  ice 
three  feet  four  inches  square  and  fifteen 
inches  thick;  sixteen  thousand  of  these 
were  used  in  this  structure,  which  covers 
an  elliptical  area  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  At 
each  end  are  embattled  towers  thirty-eight 
feet  high,  and  at  the  sides  pairs  of  round 
towers  extend  to  a  height  of  forty-four 
feet.  Arched  entrances  between  these 
towers  lead  to  the  interior.  The  main 
tower  at  the  centre  of  the  palace  reaches 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  is 
connected  to  the  other  series  of  towers  by 
walls.  When  the  blocks  of  ice  are  brought 
from  the  Lachine  Canal  and  trimmed  to 
dimension,  a  little  water  is  poured  over 
the  bed  of  the  block  and  at  the  interstices 
at  the  sides  until  securely  frozen  in  place. 
The  interior  of  the  palace  is  illuminated 
with  electric  lights,  and  at  the  storming  of 
the  palace  fireworks  are  thrown  over  the 
structure,  both  from  within  and  from  the 
square.  The  first  ice  palace  built  at  Mont- 
real in  January,  1883,  had  a  roof  made  of 
boughs  which  was  rendered  solid  by  water 
thrown  upon  them,  but  for  the  last  two 
years  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  a  roof. 
The  ice  decorations  of  this  city  for  the 
carnival  are  not  limited  to  the  palace,  for 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  a  structure,  called 
from  its  Hindoo  origin  "the  Condora, "  is 
built  from  twelve  thousand  blocks  of  ice. 
In  outline  it  is  a  stepped  cone  fifty  feet  in 


diameter,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
surmounted  by  a  snow  statue  twenty-four 
feet  in  height,  representing  a  Canadian 
with  snow-shoes.  In  its  construction  the 
Condora  is  built  of  concentric  walls  in- 
creasing in  height  as  the  diameter  de- 
creases. It  is  approached  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  during  the  times  of  celebration 
hundreds  of  the  members  of  the  snow  shoe 
clubs  can  stand  on  the  tiers  encircling  the 
Condora,  and  add  to  the  brilliancy  by 
torches  and  fireworks.  The  architect  of 
the  Condora  is  Theodore  Daoust  of  Mont- 
real. The  third  ice  structure  is  the 
colossal  statue  of  a  lion,  modelled  by  Ar- 
thur Vincent,  of  Montreal,  and  situated 
in  the  Place  d'Armes.  The  pedestal  is 
twenty  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  four 
buttresses,  the  main  portion  being  hollow 
and  illuminated  by  electric  lights,  which 
impart  a  very  fine  effect  at  night.  The 
lion  was  built  up  of  snow  and  afterwards 
wetted,  so  that  it  is  frozen  into  a  hard 
mass.  Many  years  ago  a  life-size  statue 
of  a  lion  was  cut  out  of  ice  at  Lubeck,  by 
a  German  named  Von  Meinert.  The  only 
precedent  of  any  similar  ice  palace  is 
probably  the  one  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1740  for  the 
empress  Anne.  This  was  a  smaller  struc- 
ture, covering  an  area  of  fifty-six  feet  by 
eighteen  feet,  and  measuring  twenty-one 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  but  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
ice  ornaments  suggest  the  possibility  that 
Far  and  wide  the  tale  was  told, 
Like  a  snowball,  growing  as  it  rolled. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  ice  window-frames 
were  colored  to  represent  green  marble, 
while  the  panes  were  formed  of  sheets  of 
ice  so  thin  as  to  form  a  perfect  substitute 
for  glass.  The  palace  was  guarded  by  six 
cannon,  with  their  carriages  all  of  ice. 
One-twelfth  of  the  usual  charge  of  powder 
—  not  ice  this  time  —  was  used  in  this 
ordnance ;  and  the  penetration  of  the  pro- 
jectile was  sufficient  to  pierce  a  two-inch 
board  at  sixty  paces.  An  ice  elephant 
with  his  mahout,  and  several  dolphins, 
without  their  Proserpine,  projected  foun- 
tains of  lighted  naphtha  to  a  height  of 
twenty-four  feet.  Fireplaces  and  dining- 
tables,  dressing-rooms  and  bath,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule  of  furnishing,  but 
when  the  account  further  states  that  the 
drawing-room  contained  a  timepiece  with 
wheels  of  ice,  it  seems  as  if  the  descrip- 
tion was  not  limited  to  frozen  truth. 
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A   MARCH   MIDNIGHT,   ETC. 


A  MARCH  MIDNIGHT. 


Black   night!     Fierce  war  of   clouds  and 
shrieking  wind : 
White  stars  with  flame-blown  cressets  dimly 

seen, 
Pale  glimpses  where  a  hurrying  moon  has 
been 
And  left  a  chaos  of  wild  sights  behind. 
From  the  thick  darkness  struggling  to  be 
free, 
The  glimmering  cliff-line  of  a  rounded  bay, 
And,  at  its  base,  monotonous  and  grey, 

The  sullen  plunging  of  a  breaking  sea. 
Hoarse  voices  striving  to  be  heard :  the  hiss 
Of  shattered  spray,  and  rush  of  streaming 

foam 
On  pillar'd  crags:  and,  round  the  gan net's 
home, 
Visions  of  grey  wings  o'er  the  black  abyss. 

Behind  the  cliffs,  far  inland,  all  asleep  ! 
A  wet  wind  blowing  over  acres  bare : 
No  strife,  but  a  low  whisper  everywhere, 
Earth  stirring  dreamily  in  slumber  deep. 
Rustle  of  last-year  leaves  in  hedgerow  lanes, 
Bird-twitterings  of  a  sudden  hushed,   the 

start 
Of  hare's  feet  in  the  bracken,  where  the 
hart 
Has  made  his  couch,  until  the  shadowy  plains 
Receive  the  dawn-beams,  and  the  violets  wake, 
And  floods  and  forests  smile  to  see  the  morn- 
ing break. 
Leisure  Hour.  HORACE  G.  GROSER. 


LAUREL. 


A  pictured  face,  in  frame  of  gold, 
Large,  tender  eyes,  and  forehead  bold, 

And  firm,  unflinching  mouth ; 
A  face  that  tells  of  mingled  birth  — 
The  calmness  of  the  northern  earth, 

The  passion  of  the  south  1 

The  one  face  in  the  world  to  me, 
The  face  I  never  more  shall  see 

Until  God's  kingdom  come  ! 
Oh,  tender  eyes !  oh,  firm  strong  lips  1 
"What  comfort  in  my  life's  eclipse  ? 

What  succor  ?    Ye  are  dumb ! 

I  brought  the  blossoms  of  the  spring 
To  deck  my  true  love's  offering, 

While  he  was  far  away : 
With  rose's  bloom,  with  pansy's  grace, 
I  wreathed  the  well -beloved  face ; 

I  have  no  flowers  to-day. 

But  laurel,  laurel  for  my  brave, 
My  hero  lying  in  his  grave 

Upon  that  foreign  sod  ! 
He  passed  amid  the  crash  of  guns, 
Beyond  the  farthest  sun  of  suns, 

A  kingly  soul,  to  God  1 


He  died  upon  the  battle-field, 
He  knew  not,  he,  to  fly  nor  yield, 

Bold  Britain's  worthy  son  ! 
And  I  will  wreathe  his  laurel  crown, 
Although  the  bitter  tears  run  down  — 

I  was  his  chosen  one. 

He  loved  his  countrv,  so  did  I ; 
He  parted  forth  to  do  or  die, 

And  I  —  I  let  him  go  ; 
Oh  dear,  dear  land  !  we  gave  thee  all, 
God  bless  the  banner,  and  the  pall, 

God  help  the  mourner's  woe  ! 

I  hear  the  bells  ring  loud  and  sweet, 
I  hear  the  shouting  in  the  street, 

For  joy  of  victory ; 
The  very  children  cease  their  play, 
To  babble  of  the  victor's  bay, 

And  pennons  flutter  free. 

I  hear  the  vivas  long  and  loud, 

As  they  ride  onward  through  the  crowd, 

His  comrades  bold  and  brave ; 
The  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air, 
Oh,  he  must  hear  them  lying  there, 

My  hero  in  his  grave  1 

I  do  not  grudge  thee,  darling  mine ! 
I,  the  last  daughter  of  a  line 

Whose  warrior  blood  ran  free, 
Upon  the  battle-fields  of  old ; 
Thou  wast  not  mine  to  have  and  hold, 

The  land  had  need  of  thee. 

I  do  not  grudge  thee ;  I  shall  smile, 
Beloved,  in  a  little  while, 

And  glory  in  thy  name ; 
I  hold  love's  laurel  in  my  hand, 
But  take  thou  from  the  grateful  land 

Thy  wreath  of  deathless  fame ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Like  rock  upreared  that  braves  the  storm  un- 
riven, 
In  sullen  grandeur,  stern,  uncouthly  bold, 
Erect    he  stood:    though  cast  in    rugged 
mould, 
Not  less  a  prophet,  struggling,  tern  pest -driven, 
Towards  the  stars  —  to  God,  and  Truth,  and 
Heaven  — 
Yet  struggling  blindly.     Round  him,  fold 

on  fold, 
Dim  Doubt,  dark  Death,  their  dismal  coils 
unrolled, 
Nor  cowed,  nor  crushed  him.    He,  in  strength 

God -given, 
Daring,  defied  them ;  yet  with  step  uneven, 
Oft  stumbling  fell,  as  one  who  'mid  the  wold 
Uncertain  wanders,  lacking  faith  to  hold 
His  Father's  hand  —  with   whom,  longwhile 

forgiven, 
We  leave  his  failings,  recollecting  naught 
But  his  great  virtues,  and  the  work  he  wrought 
Leisure  Hour.  CoULSON  K.ERNAHAN. 
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From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE  LENNOX.* 

Scotland  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fraser  for  the  many  valuable  documents 
he  has  brought  to  light,  which  not  only 
illustrate  the  domestic  history  of  so  many 
of  our  great  families,  but  throw  a  new 
light  00  matters  of  deep  national  interest. 

Id  studying  such  a  work  as  the  volume 
before  us,  and  in  striving  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  few  gleanings  from  its  pages, 
we  are  puzzled  by  the  very  abundance  of 
our  materials.  The  history  of  the  Lennox 
family  is  interwoven  with  that  of  Scotland 
from  early  times,  and  the  members  of  that 
family  seem  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  whether 
for  good  or  evil  we  must  leave  the  read- 
ers of  their  history  to  decide.  In  turning 
aside  from  the  general  history  of  such  a 
family,  and  concentrating  our  attention  on 
that  of  one  generation  only,  we  are  actu- 
ated by  the  feeling  that  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  persons  concerned.  Mat- 
thew, twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox,  from  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  as  Darnley's  father,  claims 
a  special  interest  —  and  this  of  a  painful 
kind,  for  we  can  claim  no  sympathy  with 
his  character  —  and  in  endeavoring  to 
form  some  idea  of  his  life  and  that  of  his 
countess  Margaret  Douglas,  we  obtain 
some  curious  glimpses  of  the  history  of 
the  turbulent  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  story  of  his  parents'  chequered 
life  enables  us  to  form  a  better  estimate 
of  their  unhappy  son's  youth  and  sur- 
roundings. 

Matthew,  twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
fourth  Lord  Darnley,  was  born  in  Dum- 
barton Castle,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew, 
September  21st,  15 16.  shortly  after  the 
siege  of  the  castle  by  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
We  hear  but  little  of  his  early  days,  save 
that  when  he  was  three  years  old  his  fa- 
ther entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage 
for  him  with  Christian  Montgomerie, 
daughter  of  the  master  of  Eglinton.  This 
early  planned  marriage  never  took  place 
—  the  bridegroom  elect  was  destined  to 
marry  a  more  illustrious  bride.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  father's  violent    death, 

*  The  Lennox.    By  William  Frasbr.    Edinburgh: 
1S74. 


which  occurred  in  the  fatal  feud  between 
him  and  the  Hamiltons,  Matthew  and  his 
young  brothers,  according  to  one  account, 
appear  to  have  been  sent,  when  quite 
young,  into  France,  to  be  placed  in  safety 
under  the  care  of  their  uncle,  the  Lord  of 
Aubigny,  and  to  be  brought  upas  French- 
men. But  Mr.  Fraser  quotes  documents 
which  prove  that  Lennox  only  went  to 
France  about  the  year  1532,  when  he  was 
a  youth  of  sixteen.* 

The  years  he  spent  in  France  may  be 
reckoned  the  fairest  of  his  life,  and  in 
considering  his  future  career  we  are 
tempted  to  regret  that  he  did  not  find  an 
honored  grave  in  that  country,  instead  of 
returning  to  his  native  land,  whose  honor 
he  was  so  often  to  betray.  The  Earl  of 
Lennox  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
the  Scots  Guard,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  ; 
he  was  greatly  admired  by  the  French  for 
his  valor  and  skill  in  martial  deeds,  and 
his  great  height  and  beauty  of  person  en- 
hanced the  interest  he  excited.  At  length 
when  the  earl  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  events  took  place  which  invited 
bis  return  to  Scotland.  James  V.  dying 
in  1542,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  infant 
queen.  This  nobleman  and  Lennox  each 
claimed  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  royal  suc- 
cession iu  the  event  of  the  queen's  death. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  we  have  on  the 
authority  of  John  Knox,  that  James  V. 
had  appointed  Matthew  heir  to  the  king- 
dom after  the  death  of  his  infant  sons,  but 
this  ambitious  dream  was  of  course  dis- 
pelled on  the  birth  of  Mary  Stewart.  It 
is  said  that  Cardinal  Beaton  at  this  junc- 
ture urged  upon  Lennox  that  he  should 
return,  pointing  out  to  him  that  Arran's 
legitimacy  was  questioned,  and  that  the 
late  king  had  appointed  him  next  in  the 
succession  after  the  princess  Mary.  Some 
motive  of  the  kind,  probably,  prompted 
Lennox's  movements,  and  accordingly  he 
landed  at  Dumbarton  on  March  31st, 
1543.  Another  secret  hope  seems  to  have 
led  Lennox  to  take  this  step  ;  he  aspired 

♦  The  history  of  the  French  branch  of  the  Lennox 
family  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  favors  shown  to  its 
members  by  the  French  sovereigns  are  honorable  alike 
to  them  and  to  those  who  deserved  so  well  of  their 
chosen  masters. 
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to  the  hand  of  the  queen  dowager,  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to 
take  Arrao's  place  as  regent  of  the  realm. 
James  Earl  of  Both  we  11  returned  from 
exile  at  the  same  time,  and  he  was  equally 
anxious  to  win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
queen  dowager.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
gives  a  quaint  description  of  the  rival  no- 
blemen, and  their  efforts  to  gain  Mary's 
good  graces,  how  they  "daily  frequented 
the  court,  striving  in  magnificence  of  ap- 
parel and  in  all  courtly  games  the  one  to 
exceed  the  other  especially  in  the  queen's 
sight."  Lennox  would  seem  to  have  car- 
ried the  day  by  his  superior  attractions  of 
person  and  skill,  but  neither  nobleman 
received  more  than  fair  words  in  return 
for  his  devotion,  and  after  a  time  Lord 
Bothwell,  *'  having  spent  much  "  in  these 
vain  efforts  to  obtain  the  royal  favor,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  court. 

Lennox  now  found  himself  disappointed 
in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained.  At  first 
ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  the  queen, 
he  supported  her  against  Arran  and  his 
faction,  but  finding  before  long  that  Arran 
had  been  reconciled  to  Cardinal  Beaton 
and  the  queen's  party,  and  that  his  own 
expectations  of  becoming  regent  were 
frustrated,  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  mak- 
ing no  secret  of  his  resentment  and  desire 
for  vengeance.  At  this  point  Henry 
VIII.,  hoping  that  if  he  could  secure  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  he 
should  the  better  succeed  in  his  designs 
against  Scotland,  made  overtures  to  Len- 
nox, proposing  to  give  him  in  marriage 
his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  was 
the  agent  employed  by  Sadler  to  try  to 
withdraw  Lennox  from  his  allegiance,  and 
he  reports  that  if  Lennox  receives  money 
from  France  he  will  surely  remain  stead- 
fast to  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  but 
failing  this,  it  would  be  easy  to  gain  him 
to  the  English  interest.  Sadler  himself 
adds  these  words  in  his  report  to  Henry 
—  **and  though  the  sherriff  thinketh  that 
the  said  Lennox  would  be  content  to  mar- 
ry the  said  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  yet, 
whether  he  would  have  her  so,  as  for  her 
he  would  leave  France  (French  interest) 
and  adhere  firmly  to  your  Majesty  he  is  in 
great  doubt."    After  the  coronation  of  the 


youthful  Queen  Mary  Sadler  is  able  to 
report  more  decisively  on  Lennox's  inten- 
tions, and  in  a  letter  undated,  but  which 
was  probably  written  the  month  following 
the  coronation,  he  tells  his  royal  master 
that  he  has  just  been  visited  by  a  servant 
of  the  earl's,  who  informed  htm  that  his 
master  had  left  the  governor  and  cardi- 
nal's party,  and  having  "been  hitherto  a 
good  Frenchman,  he  is  now  a  good  En- 
glishman, and  will  bear  his  heart  and  ser- 
vice to  your  Majesty;  and  very  shortly 
intendeth  to  despatch  a  servant  of  his  to 
your  Highness  and  to  the  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, with  his  full  mind  in  all  behalf." 
However  Lennox  would  seem  even  yet 
to  have  been  uncertain  as  to  his  course 
of  action.  In  October,  1543,  while  still 
in  Dumbarton,  he  received  considerable 
sums  of  money  from  the  king  of  France, 
with  instructions  to  distribute  it  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  queen  mother  and  the 
cardinal.  Determining  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  French  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  marry  the  king  of  England's  niece, 
Lennox  gave  a  portion  of  the  gold  to  the 
queen,  dividing  the  remainder  among  his 
own  friends.  Indignant  at  Lennox's  con- 
duct, the  cardinal  and  Arran  proposed 
sending  an  army  to  Glasgow  to  seize  upon 
the  gold,  but  Lennox  proceeded  to  Leith 
and  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  meet 
the  queen's  forces  in  battle;  a  delay  was 
created,  and  no  fighting  took  place,  but 
instead,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Leith  to 
the  advantage  of  the  queen's  cause.  Len- 
nox soon  after  this  despatched  a  message 
to  France  to  apologize  to  the  French  king 
for  his  conduct,  and  to  make  protestations 
of  his  desire  to  be  recalled  to  France,  and 
to  the  society  of  his  friends  there ;  but 
that  being  embarked  in  an  enterprise  that 
had  bis  Majesty's  especial  sanction,  and 
of  the  success  of  which  (supposing  the 
king  did  not  withdraw  his  assistance), 
there  was  good  hope,  he  could  not  now 
desert  the  queen  and  his  friends,  and 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy  the 
regent. 

On  January  13th,  1543-4,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  at  Greenside  Chapel, 
between  commissioners  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  governor  of  Scotland,  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  by  commissioners 
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of  ihe  Earls  of  Angus  and  Lennox,  for 
mutual  obedience  to  the  queen,  and  for 
brave  and  troe  resistance  to  the  old  na- 
tional enemy  England.  But  despite  this 
solemn  protestation,  we  very  soon  find 
Lennox  and  Angus  again  engaged  in  war- 
fare against  the  cardinal  and  Arran,  and 
far  from  resisting  their  English  enemy, 
they  are  content  to  seek  his  aid  against 
their  sovereign  and  country.  In  March 
of  the  same  year, -Arran  laid  siege  with 
twelve  thousand  men  to  Glasgow  Castle, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  some  of  Lennox's 
friends.  After  ten  days,  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  which  they  did  under 
promises  of  reward  from  Arran.  These 
promises  were  cruelly  violated,  the  keep- 
ers of  the  castle,  John  and  William  Stuart, 
being  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  rest  of 
the  garrison  hanged.  Enraged  at  these 
proceedings,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Lennox, 
and  others  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  faction, 
implored  the  aid  of  Henry  in  opposing, 
the  governor  and  cardinal.  Accordingly, 
Henry  directed  his  commissioners,  Lord 
Wharton  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  to  meet 
the  commissioners  of  the  rebel  lords,  to 
determine  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
English  king  would  agree  to  send  an  army 
into  Scotland.  Meanwhile  Lennox  sailed 
from  Dumbarton  to  England.  In  May 
Glencairn  having  joined  Lennox  at  Car- 
lisle, the  two  earls  joined  in  an  agreement 
with  Henry  VIII.  of  a  most  treasonable 
character  to  their  native  country.  By  it 
they  acknowledged  Henry  as  protector  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  promised  to 
do  their  best  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Scot- 
land, especially  the  castles  of  Dumbarton, 
of  Rothesay,  and  the  Isle  of  Bute.  They 
likewise  bound  themselves  to  promote  the 
marriage  of  their  infant  queen  with  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  to  place  Mary  under 
Henry's  care,  and  to  serve  him  against 
France  and  all  countries,  not  excepting 
Scotland,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  The  king  on  his  part,  to 
encourage  his  promising  adherents,  en 
gaged  to  continue  Lennox  as  his  pensioner, 
to  give  him  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  in  marriage,  and  to  make  him 
governor  of  Scotland  if  his  schemes  should 
be  successful.     He  also  promised  to  grant 


an  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  crowns 
to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  Lennox  had 
now  taken  the  final  step,  and  henceforth, 
for  many  years,  we  find  him  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  his  country's  enemies.  The 
great  marriage  to  which  he  aspired,  and 
which  was  to  be  the  promised  reward  of 
his  treachery,  was  now  to  take  place,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  youth 
of  the  illustrious  bride. 

Margaret  Douglas  was  the  daughter  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  queen  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  by  her  second  marriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus ;  and  even  from  her  cradle 
sorrow  and  misfortune  would  seem  to  have 
been  her  portion.  Her  mother,  forced  to 
fly  from  Scotland  by  the  regent  Albany, 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  Harbottle,  one  of  the  border  fortresses, 
then  held  by  Lord  Dacre  for  Henry  VIII., 
and  there,  on  October  7th— 8th,  15 15,  the 
Lady  Margaret  was  born,  and  dreary  must 
have  been  her  surroundings.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  war  between  England  and 
Scotland,  Dacre  refused  admission  to  the 
queen's  Scotch  ladies,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  a  border  fortress  of  that  day 
contained  many  of  the  comforts  necessary 
to  the  hapless  royal  lady  and  her  infant. 
Poor  Lord  Dacre  seems  to  have  been 
much  oppressed  by  his  royal  guests,  and 
in  his  report  to  Henry  does  not  conceal 
the  "unusual  cumber  "  which  the  arrival 
of  the  poor  queen  caused  in  his  martial 
household.  Lord  Dacre  did  not,  however, 
neglect  his  duties  to  the  infant  princess. 
She  was  baptized  the  day  after  her  birth, 
and,  as  Lord  Dacre  informs  her  royal 
uncle,  "  everything  was  done  pertaining  to 
her  honor,  and  yet  only  with  such  conven- 
ience as  could  or  might  be  had  in  this 
barren  and  wild  district,  the  suddenness 
of  the  occasion  ordained  by  God's  provi- 
dence being  considered."  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  had  promised  to  stand  godfather  to 
the  royal  child,  and  was  evidently  repre- 
sented by  proxy,  as  in  future  years  the 
lady  Margaret  claimed  his  assistance  as 
her  godfather.  From  some  contemporary 
verses,  we  gather  that  Henry  had  desired 
that  in  the  event  of  his  sister's  child  being 
a  daughter,  she  should  be  called  Margaret, 
and  this  royal  wish  was  accordingly  corn- 
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plied  with.  When  she  was  three  days  old, 
Margaret's  youthful  father,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  arrived  at  Harbottle  with  his  rela- 
tives and  followers,  and  was  only  admitted 
by  Dacre  on  the  condition  that  he  and 
those  who  accompanied  him  should  sign 
the  first  treaty  which  was  to  make  them 
traitors  to  their  country,  an  act  which  was 
not  only  an  indelible  stain  on  the  honor 
of  Angus,  but  laid  the  seeds  of  his  daugh- 
ter's troubles  in  time  to  come.  Angus 
was  proud  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  who 
formed  an  important  tie  between  him  and 
her  powerful  uncle,  and,  whatever  his 
faults,  was  an  affectionate  father,  to  whom 
Margaret  clung  during  the  stormy  days  of 
her  youth,  for  little  notice  was  taken  of 
her  by  her  royal  mother.  After  a  month 
had  elapsed,  Angus  escorted  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Morpeth  Castle,  Lord  Dacre's 
seat,  where  the  latter  remained  until  the 
following  spring,  and  then  proceeded  to 
London  at  the  invitation  of  Henry,  Angus 
himself  preferring  to  remain  in  Scotland. 
Tottenham  Cross  was  the  spot  at  which 
all  distinguished  visitors  from  the  north 
were  welcomed  to  the  capital,  and  accord- 
ingly Queen  Margaret  and  the  infant 
princess  were  there  greeted  by  King 
Henry,  who  received  them  with  all  honor. 
The  little  Margaret  was  greeted  at  Green- 
wich Palace  by  a  companion  more  suitable 
to  her  tender  years,  the  princess  Mary, 
destined  to  be  her  warm  friend  through 
life.  Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France, 
and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  also  took  an  es- 
pecial and  tender  interest  in  her  little 
niece.  Her  terrible  uncle  took  a  great 
fancy  to  her  likewise,  and  is  said  to  have 
loved  her  equally  with  his  daughter  Mary, 
and  it  was  well  for  her  in  the  days  to  come 
that  he  cherished  some  affectionate  feel- 
ing for  his  "niece  Marget,"  as  be  was 
wont  to  call  her  in  her  babyhood.  After 
twelve  months  spent  at  Henry's  court, 
Margaret  received  a  hint  from  her  royal 
brother  that  it  was  time  she  returned 
home,  and  from  this  time  little  Margaret's 
troubles  began.  Angus  met  her  and  her 
mother  at  Berwick,  and  accompanied  them 
into  Scotland  ;  but  he  and  the  queen  soon 
separated,  violent  quarrels  took  place  be- 
tween them,  and  agreement  seemed  im- 
possible. At  last,  when  Margaret  was 
three  years  old,  Angus  withdrew  her  from 
her  mother's  care,  and  took  her  to  his 
castle  of  Tantallon,  where  he  formed  a 
household  for  her,  suitable  to  her  rank, 
appointing  the  wife  of  his  brother  Sir 
George  Douglas  as  her  governess  or  first 
lady.  For  several  years  Angus  kept  pos- 
session of  his  little  daughter.     When  he 


was  forced,  at  the  second  return  of  the 
regent  Arran  to  Scotland,  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  she  accompanied  him  ;  and 
when  in  1521  he  passed  over  to  France,  it 
seems  probable  that  she  followed  him  and 
remained  with  him  during  his  embassy  in 
that  country.  When  the  regent  Albany 
finally,  withdrew  to  France,  and  Angus,  re- 
turning to  Scotland,  established  himself 
as  regent,  he  had  Margaret  brought  home 
to  him.  She  was  then  ten  years  old,  and 
for  three  years  the  poor  child  enjoyed  a 
comparatively  peaceful  time.  But  even 
these  years  were  embittered  by  dissen- 
sions Detween  her  parents,  and  by  the 
desire  of  the  queen  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  her  father.  When  in  1528  the  revo- 
lution took  place  which  gave  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  young  James 
V.  and  the  queen,  Margaret  again  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  father,  and  for  months 
became  a  wanderer,  passing  from  one 
stronghold  to  another,  wherever  Angus 
could  find  a  safe  shelter  for  her,  until  at 
last  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
moved  by  the  thought  of  her  position, 
exerted  herself  on  Margaret's  behalf,  and 
invited  her  to  live  with  her.  After  a 
short  time  Henry  appointed  Margaret  to 
reside  with  the  princess  Mary,  who  was 
then  still  enjoying  her  splendid  establish- 
ment at  Beauly.  Here  the  cousins  re- 
newed the  friendship  begun  in  infancy, 
and  formed  a  close  and  affectionate  inti- 
macy which  ended  only  with  Mary's  life. 
If  our  space  permitted  us  to  linger,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  Margaret's 
life  through  the  years  which  followed,  but 
for  a  full  account  of  her  chequered  career, 
with  its  transient  gleams  of  prosperity,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  .to  Miss  Strick- 
land's admirable  memoir  of  our  heroine, 
and  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  most  important  events. 

For  a  time  Henry  showed  much  affec- 
tion for  his  niece,  and  invited  her  father 
to  his  court,  making  him  (apparently  at 
Margaret's  request)  large  presents  of 
money.  During  the  brief  period  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  triumph,  Margaret  gained  a  new 
friend,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  was  appointed  to  be  her  first 
lady  of  honor.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Margaret  formed  the  attachment, 
fated  to  end  so  sadly,  with  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Anne's  influence  at  this 
time  induced  Henry  to  look  favorably  on 
the  lovers.  But  with  the  queen's  disgrace 
came  that  of  Margaret  and  Lord  Thomas, 
and  they  were  both,  according  to  Henry's 
amiable  custom,  sent  to  the  Tower.     In 
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vain  did  the  unhappy  lovers  plead  that  the 
king  had  himself  encouraged  their  affec- 
tion ;  the  tide  of  royal  favor  had  turned, 
and  Parliament,  hastening  to  meet  Hen- 
ry's wishes,  proceeded  to  impeach  the 
lord  Thomas  for  treason,  for  daring  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  king's  niece. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Margaret  fell  ill  of  grief  and  terror  in 
her  dreary  prison  ;  and  for  once  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  her  royal  mother  exerted 
herself  on  her  behalf.  Queen  Margaret 
received  the  news  of  her  daughter's  im- 
prisonment at  Perth.  The  queen,  full  of 
anxiety  and  indignation,  thereupon  wrote 
to  her  royal  brother  and  in  no  measured 
terms  of  reproach.  After  receiving  this 
missive  and  several  others  from  his  sis- 
ter, Henry  relaxed  so  far  as  to  permit  his 
unhappy  niece  to  be  removed  from  the 
Tower  and  placed  in  a  comparatively  mild 
captivity  at  Sion  House.  Here  she  re- 
mained for  some  time,  whilst  poor  Lord 
Thomas  was  still  incarcerated  in  the 
Tower.  Less  faithful  than  her  lover, 
Margaret  would  seem  to  have  repented 
her  encouragement  of  his  suit,  and  we  find 
her  interceding  for  forgiveness  from  her 
uncle  through  the  medium  of  Cromwell, 
and  desiring  in  all  things  to  do  his  good 
pleasure.  At  length,  on  the  birth  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Margaret  was  released  from  her 
long  imprisonment.  Lord  Thomas,  less 
fortunate,  died  in  the  Tower  from  fever 
added  to  his  mental  sufferings. 

Soon  after  this,  Margaret  lost  her  moth- 
er, who,  little  as  she  seems  to  have  cared 
for  her  daughter  during  life,  strove  to 
make  amends  to  her  on  her  death  bed. 
She  died  acknowledging  Angus  to  be  her 
rightful  surviving  husband,  and  declaring 
her  penitence  for  her  neglect  of  Margaret, 
and  confessing  that  all  her  personal  effects 
ought  to  belong  to  her,  on  whom  she  had 
never  expended  anything. 

Sundry  marriages  were  proposed  for 
Margaret,  and,  indeed,  she  incurred  Hen- 
ry's displeasure  by  encouraging  the  suit 
of  another  scion  of  the  house  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Charles  Howard,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, again  banished  for  a  time  from 
the  court ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
Margaret  still  remained  unmarried.  We 
have  now  reached  the  moment  when 
Henry,  engaged  in  his  schemes  against 
Scotland,  thought  well  to  offer  his  niece's 
band  as  a  bribe  to  Lennox,  and  we  have 
seen  that  after  some  hesitation  the  latter 
accepted  the  honor  proposed  to  him.  The 
circumstances  would  not  seem  to  promise 
much  happiness  to  the  two  persons  chieflv 
concerned;  but,  as  far  as  his  own  happi- 


ness went,  Lennox  never  engaged  in  a 
more  fortunate  venture,  and  Margaret,  on 
her  side,  was  ever  a  most  attached  wife. 
The  marriage  took  place  on  July  6,  1544, 
at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  bride,  although 
no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  is  de- 
scribed by  Buchanan  as  a  princess  of 
unusual  comeliness  and  beauty ;  and  the 
bridegroom,  as  we  know,  was  her  equal  in 
personal  attraction.  By  the  marriage  set- 
tlement, Lennox  promised  to  endow  Mar- 
garet with  part  of  his  Scotch  possessions, 
and  the  king,  on  his  side,  confirmed  the 
treaty  entered  into  at  Carlisle,  also  grant- 
ing Lennox  land  to  the  value  of  seventeen 
hundred  merks  sterling  per  annum.  More- 
over, on  his  marriage  day,  Lennox  ob- 
tained from  the  king  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion, thus  drawing  even  closer  the  bonds 
which  held  him  pledged  to  the  English* 
interest.  Henry  graced  the  marriage- 
feast  with  his  presence,  and,  during  the 
banquet,  made  a  speech  referring  specially 
to  the  proximity  of  Lady  Margaret  to  the- 
throne,  declaring  that  should  his  own 
heirs  fail  he  should  be  glad  if  her  heirs- 
succeeded,  a  prophetic  speech,  little  as 
Henry  himself  intended  it,  and,  in  fact,, 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  king  con- 
sidered such  a  speech  to  bode  little  good, 
to  the  bride.  At  this  time,  Margaret's 
claims  to  the  position  of  third  princess  of 
the  blood  royal  were  very  evenly  balanced.. 
Against  her  was  her  mother's  divorce 
from  Angus,  and  subsequent  marriage; 
while  in  her  favor,  there  was  the  queen's, 
dying  declaration  that  Angus  was  her  only, 
true  surviving  husband. 

The  newly  married  pair  did  not  enjoy, 
each  other's  society  long.  Shortly  after 
the  wedding,  Lennox,  taking  leave  of  his* 
bride,  set  out  on  his  dishonorable  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  with  the  intention  of  mo- 
lesting the  border,  and  with  the  hope  of 
securing  Dumbarton  Castle  for  Henry. 
Lennox  had  left  this  stronghold  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  his  retainers,  Stirling  of 
Glorat,  and  did  not  doubt  that  he  would 
meet  with  resistance  to  his  intentions. 
The  event  proved  far  otherwise.  Stirling 
admitted  Lennox  into  the  castle  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  master,  but,  more 
loyal  to  his  country  than  Lennox,  utterly 
refused  to  deliver  the  castle  to  the  En- 
glish. Lennox,  finding  that  there  was  a 
plot  among  the  garrison  to  give  him  over 
to  the  Scottish  government,  made  good 
his  escape  with  less  dignity  than  befitted 
his  reputation  for  valor,  and  after  some 
successful  raids  upon  the  mainland,  re- 
turned to  England.  Meanwhile  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  assembled  at  Linlithgow, 
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pronounced  Lennox  a  traitor  and  declared 
him  to  have  forfeited  his  lands  and  vas- 
sals. The  king  of  France,  on  hearing  of 
Lennox's  desertion  of  the  Scoto-French 
interests,  showed  his  displeasure,  surely 
unfairly,  by  casting  his  brother,  John  Stu- 
art of  Aubigny,  into  prison,  anjd  depriving 
him  of  his  offices  and  dignities.  This 
arbitrary  proceeding  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Francis  by  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, as  there  is  a  memorandum  extant, 
signed  by  Arran,  and  addressed  to  the 
Scotch  ambassador  in  Paris,  in  which  he 
is  desired  to  counsel  the  French  king  to 
beware  of  advancing  any  of  the  house  of 
Lennox,  in  consequence  of  the  treacher- 
ous conduct  of  the  head  of  the  Scottish 
branch. 

Margaret  would  seem  to  have  lived,  for 
some  time  after  her  marriage,  at  Stepney 
Palace,  and  here  her  eldest  son,  who  died 
in  infancy,  was  born.  But  as  her  hus- 
band's constant  expeditions  in  the  border 
countries  required  a  more  northern  resi- 
dence, she  and  the  earl  settled  at  Temple 
Newsham,  in  Yorkshire,  until  lately  the 
property  of  Lord  D'Arcy  and  Meynel, 
who  was  executed  for  his  share  in   the 

Cilgrimage  of  grace.  Here,  on  Decem- 
er  7th,  1545,  Margaret  gave  birth  to  her 
second  son,  who  was  destined  to  bring  so 
much  sorrow  to  her  maternal  heart,  and 
whose  unhappy  fate  invests  him  with  an 
interest  not  otherwise  belonging  to  his 
weak  and  wayward  character.  The  room 
in  which  Darnley  was  born  was  long 
pointed  out  as  the  **  king's  bedchamber," 
and  we  are  told  that  the  bed  was  embla- 
zoned with  the  famous  mottoes  of  the 
family  —  "  Avant  Darnley  "  and  "Jamais 
darriere" — fatal  words,  which  were  ulti- 
mately to  prove  his  ruin.  Young  Darnley 
never  saw  his  great  uncle ;  and  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  a  fresh  quarrel  with 
Margaret,  shortly  before  his  death  did  his 
best  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession 
of  the  throne.  Henry's  death  at  this  mo- 
ment was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Margaret, 
as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  tyrant  uncle 
would  have  sent  her  again  to  the  Tower. 
Her  worthy  husband,  meantime,  continued 
to  assist  in  the  expeditions  across  the  bor- 
der. He  entered  Scotland  with  Somerset 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
Cleugh.  His  memory  is,  we  fear,  justly 
charged  with  cruelty  to  his  fellow-country- 
men on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  his 
after  life  was  clouded  by  remorse,  and  it 
is  to  this  sentiment  that  his  strange  un- 
willingness to  be  left  alone  is  attributed. 
The  English  government  rewarded  Len- 
nox's fidelity  by  grants  of  land  ;  some  of 


the  property  of  the  disgraced  Percys  was 
awarded  to  him,  and  he  was  made  keeper 
of  Wressil  Castle.  He  also  received  a 
grant  of  the  Percy  mansion  at  Hackney, 
and  this  house  Lady  Margaret  retained 
until  her  death.  At  the  period  at  which 
we  now  write,  however,  Margaret  resided 
almost  entirely  at  Temple  Newsham,  de- 
voting herself  to  the  education  of  her  son 
Darnley.  She  desired  earnestly  to  bring 
him  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  of  which  she 
was  herself  a  faithful  member,  and  se- 
lected for"  his  tutor  a  learned  Scotch 
Catholic  priest,  John  Elder.  Under  his 
care  the  young  Darnley  made  rapid  prog- 
ress with  his  studies.  Music  and  other 
graceful  accomplishments  were  added  to 
his  more  solid  acquirements,  and  when 
Darnley  grew  up  he  was  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  highly  educated  princes  of  his 
day.  His  signature,  of  which  Mr.  Fraser 
gives  more  than  one  example,  is  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  penmanship,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  Elder's  pride  in  his  pupil's 
success  in  this  and  in  the  more  difficult 
arts  of  composition  and  translation.  We 
may  presume  that  Darnley  shared  his 
studies  with  some  of  his  numerous  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  but  of  these  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  little  is  known.  Charles, 
Lady  Margaret's  third  son,  the  only  one 
destined  to  live  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
is  familiar  to  us  chiefly  as  the  father  of 
the  hapless  Arabella  Stuart. 

In  the  autumn  of  1551  Lady  Margaret 
broke  the  monotony  of  her  life  in  the 
north  by  a  journey  to  London,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  the  queen  dowager 
of  Scotland  to  the  court  of  Edward  VI. 
The  attentions  she  received  from  Mary  of 
Lorraine  were  no  doubt  gratifying  to  Mar- 
garet, and  she  made  such  good  use  of  this 
favorable  opportunity  as  to  obtain  leave 
from  Mary  to  visit  Scotland.  The  En- 
glish government,  after  some  hesitation, 
confirmed  this  permission,  and  Margaret 
proceeded  to  Tantallon  to  visit  her  aged 
father,  who,  feeling  death  approach,  ear- 
nestly desired  to  see  her.  Soon  after  her 
return  home,  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
occurred,  an  event  destined  to  bring  great 
changes,  for  a  time,  in  Margaret*s  life. 
As  the  cousin  and  early  companion  of  the 
new  queen,  Margaret  was  in  high  favor  at 
court,  and  the  old  friendship  between  the 
royal  ladies  was  tenderly  renewed.  On 
the  occasion  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain  Margaret  held  the  position 
of  first  lady  and  custodian  of  the  royal 
purse.  In  connection  with  this  office  an 
amusing  trait  is  recorded.  When  the  mo- 
ment came  at  which  the  bridegroom  pre- 
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sects  the  bride  with  the  offering  of  money, 
Philip  gave  three  handfuls  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  an  earnest  of  the  riches  in  store  for 
his  wife.  Margaret  immediately  opened 
the  purse  and  secured  the  money  within 
it.  The  queen  was  observed  to  smile  at 
this  incident,  no  doubt  recalling  the  days 
she  and  her  cousin  had  passed  in  which 
money  was  often  wanting.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  young  Darnley  was  likewise  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  wed- 
ding festivities.  Poor  Lady  Margaret ! 
if  this  brief  time  of  favor  and  friendship 
gladdened  her  heart,  dark  days  were  in 
store  for  her  at  no  distant  date. 

At  Mary's  death,  Margaret  may  possi- 
bly have  felt  disappointed  that  her  cousin 
had  taken  no  steps  to  establish  her  claim 
to  the  throne.  However  this  may  have 
been,  she  and  her  husband  lost  no  time 
in  presenting  their  homages  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  were  graciously  received 
bv  her.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Eliz- 
aoeth,  after  listening  with  sympathy  to 
Margaret's  description  of  her  husband's 
malady,  expressed  her  opinion  that  his 
affectionate  wife  should  never  leave  him, 
a  piece  of  advice  not  likely  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  we  accordingly  find  Margaret 
reminding  the  queen  of  it  when  she  and 
her  husband  found  themselves  shut  up  in 
separate  prisons  for  months  together. 
The  first  cloud  in  Elizabeth's  favorable 
sentiments  towards  the  Lennoxes  arose 
from  the  same  cause  which  was  eventually 
to  bring  down  on  the  unlucky  Margaret 
the  full  force  of  her  cousin's  resentment. 
Great  changes  had  taken  place  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland  was  now  seated  upon  the  French 
throne.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Fran- 
cis and  Mary,  Margaret  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  heal  the  breach  be- 
tween her  family  and  the  queen,  trusting 
to  Mary's  youth  and  gentle  disposition 
to  forgive  the  past ;  the  more  so,  as  Mary 
had  never  been  personally  offended  by  the 
Lennoxes.  She  therefore  despatched  her 
son's  tutor,  Elder,  to  Mary,  with  affection- 
ate letters  of  congratulation.  These  mis- 
sives were  evidently  graciously  received, 
as,  somewhat  later,  Margaret  sent  another 
envoy  to  her  royal  niece,  in  whom  it  is 
surmised  that  we  may  recognize  Darnley 
himself.  This  mysterious  visitor  was 
warmly  greeted  by  Francis  and  Mary,  and 
entertained  at  Chambord,  where  the  court 
was  spending  Christmas.  This  reception 
must  have  rejoiced  Margaret,  but  Queen 
Elizabeth  probably  looked  upon  these  in- 
terchanges of  courtesy  with  very  different 
eyes.     As  yet,  however,  she  took  no  ac- 


tive steps  to  mark  her  displeasure,  and 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Francis,  Darn- 
ley seems  to  have  again  visited  Queen 
Mary,  bearing  letters  from  his  brother. 
These  he  delivered  to  his  widowed  cousin 
at  Orleans.  It  is  even  asserted  by  one 
Scottish  historian  that  the  marriage  with 
Darnley  was  arranged  at  this  time  between 
Lady  Margaret  and  Mary.  Added  to 
these  grave  misdemeanors  in  Elizabeth's 
eyes,  exaggerated  reports  of  speeches 
made  by  Margaret  were  conveyed  to  her 
by  spies  placed  at  Settrington.  Even  in 
her  private  apartments  the  poor  lady's 
words  were  watched.  At  length,  upon 
receiving  the  news  of  the  safe  landing  of 
Mary  in  Scotland,  Margaret  was  over- 
heard to  express  her  deep  thankfulness 
for  her  niece's  safety,  and  this  seems  to 
have  irritated  Elizabeth  more  than  any  of 
her  previous  delinquencies.  Margaret 
aggravated  her  offence  by  sending  a  mes- 
senger into  Scotland  to  congratulate  Mary 
on  her  return  to  her  kingdom.  It  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  for  Elizabeth, 
to  punish  Margaret  for  expressing  favora- 
ble sentiments  regarding  her  own  niece, 
but  to  send  an  envoy  into  Scotland  to  a 
power  lately  at  war  with  England,  was 
considered  sufficient  ground  for  accusa- 
tion. Margaret  therefore  was  summoned 
to  London  by  her  imperious  cousin,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  family,  and  ser- 
vants. On  reaching  town,  some  of  the 
party  were  incarcerated  in  the  Gate  House 
prison,  the  Lennoxes  and  their  children 
being  allowed  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Westminster  Palace.  Lord  Darnley,  how- 
ever, showed  his  sense  by  leaving  the 
palace  and  concealing  himself  in  the  city. 
Vain  search  was  made  for  him,  and  as  he 
eluded  pursuit,  his  parents  were  made  to 
suffer  for  his  disappearance.  At  first  Mar- 
garet was  forbidden  to  leave  her  residence, 
and  Lennox  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls;  but  this  being 
too  mild  a  punishment,  he  was  sent  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  His  wife  was 
removed  to  Sheen,  together  with  Lord 
Charles  and  another  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  here  they  remained  for  many 
months.  The  poor  lady  made  constant 
appeals  to  the  queen  through  Cecil,  that 
she  and  her  husband  might  be  united,  re- 
minding him  of  her  lord's  illness  and  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  which,  as  the  queen 
herself  had  said,  rendered  solitude  dan- 
gerous to  him.  But  months  passed  before 
Lennox  was  restored  to  his  faithful  wife, 
and  permitted  to  share  her  less  rigorous 
imprisonment.  During  these  months  they 
had  both  been  harassed  by  the  various 
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accusations  made  against  them.  Marga- 
ret in  particular  must  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  reports  of  her  own  speeches  fur- 
nished to  Cecil  by  his  spies;  little  can 
she  have  thought  that  words  spoken  in 
her  own  room  and  probably  as  quickly 
forgotten,  wouM  be  brought  against  her 
in  this  manner.  The  old  charges  against 
her  legitimacy  were  again  also  brought 
forward,  and  for  her  son's  sake  Margaret 
must  have  felt  this  bitterly ;  but  Elizabeth 
dared  not  press  a  question  in  which  her 
own  claims  must  have  suffered.  After  a 
year  or  more  of  captivity,  Lennox  and  his 
countess  were  set  free,  and  the  latter  ap- 
parently returned  to  Settrington.  After 
Elizabeth's  serious  illness  in  1564,  during 
which  Margaret's  claims  to  the  royal  suc- 
cession were  freely  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  queen  showed  more  favor  to 
her  cousins,  and  gave  permission  to  Len- 
nox to  visit  Scotland.  .For  a  short  time 
Margaret  was  even  permitted  to  appear  at 
Elizabeth's  court  together  with  her  son 
Lord  Darnley,  and  according  to  her  own 
account  he  made  a  favorable  impression. 
Darnley  carried  the  sword  before  the 
queen  at  all  state  pageants,  this  being  the 
privilege  of  the  prince  nearest  the  throne, 
and  he  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
Lord  Robert  Dudley  as  Earl  of  Leicester. 
On  this  occasion  Elizabeth  tried  to  draw 
the  Scottish  ambassador  into  an  acknowl- 
edgment as  to  his  preference  for  Darnley 
over  Leicester  as  a  bridegroom  for  his 
mistress.  But  Melville,  too  wary  to  com- 
mit himself,  pretended  to  disparage  Darn- 
ley to  the  queen,  and  thus  prevent  her 
perceiving  that  he  had  any  leaning  to  the 
match,  although,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he 
bad  a  secret  charge  to  deal  with  his  moth- 
er, the  Countess  of  Lennox,  to  purchase 
leave  for  him  to  visit  Scotland.  Poor 
Lady  Margaret  was  wholly  unable  to  pur- 
chase anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  money 
seems  to  have  been  provided  by  Mary 
herself,  and  thus  early  in  the  spring 
1564-5  Elizabeth  granted  permission  for 
Darnley  to  join  his  father  in  Scotland. 
Lennox  had  before  this  obtained  a  pardon 
from  Queen  Mary,  and  leave  to  return  to 
his  native  country;  but  there  had  been 
delays,  caused  partly  by  the  fears  of  Knox 
and  his  party  that  the  return  of  Lennox 
and  Darnley,  both  Catholics,  would  be  in- 
jurious to  their  cause.  At  one  moment 
Elizabeth  had  even  begged  that  Mary 
should  be  asked  to  revoke  the  permission 
given  to  Lennox  to  return,  but  Murray 
and  Maitland  refused  to  forward  this  ap- 
peal to  their  queen. 
Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  Elizabeth,  in 


the  summer  of  1566,  had  allowed  Lennox 
to  cross  the  border  and  present  himself 
before  Mary,  who  received  him  graciously. 
Before  many  months  were  over,  the  mar- 
riage between  Mary  and  Darnley  was  con- 
cluded. Even  before  the  event,  Margaret 
had  to  suffer  for  her  wishes  concerning 
it.  Elizabeth,  wreaking  her  vengeance  on 
Darnley's  mother,  imprisoned  her  afresh, 
and  in  spite  of  Queen  Mary's  warm  inter- 
cessions on  her  behalf,  Darnley's  wedding 
day  found  his  mother  shut  up  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  was  destined  to  remain 
during  the  brief  span  of  her  son's  eleva- 
tion, and  where  she  was  to  receive  the 
news  of  his  awful  fate.  The  exact  spot  of 
Margaret's  prison  in  the  Tower  is  knowp 
by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  in  a 
room  in  that  portion  of  the  building  now 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  stone 
bears  the  record  that  on  the  20th  June, 
1565,  the  Lady  Margaret  Lennox  was  here 
imprisoned  "for  the  marriage  of  her  son, 
my  Lord  Henry  Darnley,  with  the  queen 
of  Scotland."  The  names  of  her  five  at- 
tendants are  engraved  below.  And  here 
we  must  leave  the  poor  lady  for  a  time 
and  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  husband. 
Mary  and  her  father-in-law  seemed  to  have 
been  generally  on  good  terms,  but  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Riccio's  mur- 
der must  have  destroyed  her  confidence 
in  him.  Yet,  later  on,  Mary  corresponds 
in  a  friendly  manner  with  Lennox,  and 
Mr.  Fraser  gives  us  a  letter  hitherto  un- 
published of  an  especially  interesting  char- 
acter. It  is  written  in  September,  1566, 
at  the  time  when,  owing  to  Darnley's  way- 
ward conduct,  fresh  misunderstandings 
had  arisen  between  them.  Mary  states 
that  the  importance  of  the  matters  in 
which  they  disagreed  had  forced  her  to 
take  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  and 
that  they  had  begged  the  king  to  stale  his 
grievances,  as  her  Majesty  was  willing  to 
do  all  in  her  power  to  content  him;  that 
Darnley  had  disavowed  that  he  had  any 
cause  of  discontent  or  that  he  entertained 
the  design  alleged  against  him;  but  his 
reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  queen 
was  ignorant  of  his  future  intentions. 
When,  a  few  months  later,  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Darnley's  death  occurred,  Len- 
nox was  overwhelmed  by  the  blow.  In 
his  grief  and  desire  for  vengeance,  he 
turned  to  Elizabeth  for  help,  imploring 
her  aid  against  the  murderers  of  his  son, 
her  near  relative  and  native-born  subject. 
Shortly  before  BothwelPs  marriage  with 
the  queen,  Lennox  returned  to  England, 
and  was  permitted  to  join  his  wife,  who 
was  still  in  a  kind  of  honorable  durance. 
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What  a  meeting  it  must  have  been,  and 
what  words  can  describe  the  misery  Mar- 
garet had  suffered  in  her  long  imprison- 
ment, with  its  many  privations,  all  of 
which,  however,  must  have  faded  into  in- 
significance beside  the  agony  she  endured 
when  hearing  of  her  son's  death.  It  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  19th,  1567, 
that  the  fatal  news  was  conveyed  to  the 
wretched  mother,  aggravated  by  a  rumor 
that  her  husband  had  shared  their  son's 
fate.  Her  grief  was  so  intense  as  to  touch 
even  Cecil,  and  he  hastened  to  prove  to 
her  that  it  was  impossible  that  Lennox 
could  have  perished,  as  he  was  known  to 
have  been  in  Glasgow  on  the  night  of  the 
murder.  Having  duly  impressed  the  un- 
happy Margaret  with  those  suspicions  of 
Mary's  guilt  which  were  necessary  to  their 
plan  of  action,  Cecil  then  advised  Eliza- 
beth to  release  Margaret,  but  the  queen 
took  but  tardy  measures  for  this,  and 
Darnley  had  been  dead  more  than  a  month 
before  Margaret  was  taken  from  the  Tow- 
er, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
ladies  Sackville  and  Dacre.  It  was  in 
this  position  that  Lennox  found  her,  and 
the  unhappy  couple  proceeded  in  their 
grief  and  desolation  to  follow  the  secret 
wishes  of  Cecil  and  his  mistress.  Con- 
vinced of  Mary's  guilt,  they  became  her 
most  bitter  accusers,  and  their  appearance 
in  deepest  mourning  at  Elizabeth's  court, 
and  their  lamentations  over  Darnley's 
fate,  was  a  welcome  sight  to  Mary's  ene- 
mies. At  length,  when  news  was  brought 
that  Mary  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
Lennox  and  his  wife  presented  themselves 
before  Elizabeth,  demanding  vengeance 
on  their  daughter-in-law. 

"  The  lady's  face,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"was  all  swelled  and  stained  with  tears. 
She  and  her  lord  wore  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. They  knelt  before  the  queen,  and 
Lady  Margaret  cried  so  passionately  for 
vengeance  that  Queen  Elizabeth  affected 
to  console  her  with  soothing  words,  and 
finished  by  reproving  her,  saying,  that 
such  accusations  must  not  rest  against 
the  good  name  of  the  princess  without 
further  proof." 

When  the  commission  deputed  to  inves- 
tigate Darnley's  murder,  opened  its  pro- 
ceedings at  Westminster,  Lennox  made  a 
speech  demanding  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  bis  son.  Having  fulfilled  their  part  in 
the  terrible  accusations  brought  against 
Mary,  the  Lennoxes  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  in  the  north.  After 
the  violent  death  of  the  regent  Moray,  the 
position  so  long  coveted  by  Lennox  be- 
came  his.      Supported  by  Queen   Eliza- 


beth, he  became  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
obtained  the  guardianship  of  the  king  his 
grandson.  The  chief  events  of  his  re- 
gency are  facts  of  general  history,  and  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  them. 
We  therefore  purpose  restricting  ourselves 
to  some  notice  of  the  siege  of  Dumbarton, 
and  of  Lennox's  death  at  Stirling,  as  on 
these  points  Mr.  Fraser  gives  some  fresh 
and  interesting  particulars. 

Dumbarton  Castle,  held  for  Queen 
Mary  by  her  devoted  adherent  Lord  Flem- 
ing, was  much  coveted  by  the  regent  and 
his  party,  and  it  was  Lennox's  fortune  to 
secure  it  through  the  daring  of  Captain 
John  Crawfurd,  one  of  his  followers.  The 
purpose  of  the  besiegers  was  assisted  by 
an  event  that  occurred  within  the  fortress. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  garrison  had  been 
punished  for  some  small  theft  by  order  of 
the  governor;  her  husband,  desiring  to 
avenge  her,  offered  to  betray  the  castle  to 
Lennox,  and  proposed  a  scheme  to  him, 
which,  though  dangerous,  seemed  to  be 
feasible.  Lennox  confided  the  execution 
of  the  project  to  Crawfurd,  trusting  more 
in  him  than  in  Robertson.  On  the  even- 
ing of  May  1st  (on  which  day  expired  the 
truce  between  the  queen's  party  and  the 
government),  Mr.  Drummond  of  Drum- 
quhassel  was  despatched  with  some  horse- 
men to  prevent  any  one  communicating 
with  the  castle.  Late  at  night  Crawfurd 
followed  with  the  remainder  of  his  men  on 
foot,  and  after  halting  for  a  short  time  at 
Dumbuck  Hill  to  address  some  encourag- 
ing words  to  the  troops, 

They  proceeded  in  single  file  to  the  base  of 
the  rock,  retaining  their  places  by  means  of  a 
cord  that  was  held  by  each  of  the  party,  the 
foremost  carrying  the  scaling  ladders.  Before 
reaching  the  Castle  they  had  many  ditches 
and  a  deep  water,  bridged  only  by  a  single 
tree,  to  cross.  It  was  resolved  to  attempt  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  Gastle  at  the  high- 
est part  of  the  crag  called  the  "  Beik,"  where 
no  sentry  was  placed,  there  being  no  suspicion 
of  danger  at  that  point.  A  fog  which  sur- 
rounded the  upper  part  of  the  rock  was  favor- 
able to  the  enterprise  by  screening  the  assail- 
ants from  observation.  After  they  had  joined 
the  ladders  so  as  to  make  one  of  sixty  steps, 
they  were  yet  left  twenty  steps  from  a  tree 
above  them,  to  which  the  guide  and  Crawfurd 
with  great  difficulty  had  made  their  way  with- 
out ladders,  taking  with  them  cords  which  they 
fastened  to  the  tree,  letting  them  hang  down 
to  the  ladder  that  the  men  taking  hold  of  the 
ropes  might  draw  themselves  up  to  the  tree. 
But  on  the  first  attempt  there  was  besides  a 
risk  of  failure  from  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  long  ladder  required  by  the  height  of  the 
ascent,  and  of  fixing  it  with  sufficient  firmness 
in  the  slippery  rock.     The  weight  of  those 
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who  ascended  loosened  the  hold  of  the  ladder, 
and  several  of  the  party  fell  to  the  ground. 
No  harm  was  however  sustained,  and  fixing 
the  ladder  more  securely  they  got  to  the  pro- 
jecting ledge,  where  grew  an  ash-tree,  by 
means  of  the  ropes  that  were  fastened  to  it. 

But  here  their  difficulties  were  far  from 
ended.  They  found  themselves  still  a 
hundred  fathoms  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.  The  ladder  was  fixed  for  a  new  as- 
cent ;  but  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
an  accident  occurred  which  might  have 
had  serious  results.  Day  was  now  dawn- 
ing, and  the  danger  was  great  of  their 
being  discovered  by  the  sentries.  The 
feeling  of  his  peril  so  affected  one  of 
Crawfurd's  men  that  in  climbiug  the  lad 
der  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  fit,  and 
held  on  so  firmly  to  the  ladder  that  his 
comrades  could  neither  pass  him  nor  with- 
draw his  hold  from  it.  But  Crawfurd  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  binding  the 
poor  man  securely  to  the  ladder  he  had  it 
turned  round,  and  the  besiegers  proceeded 
on  their  way.  The  three  men  who  first 
scaled  the  wall  were  discovered  by  the 
sentinels,  and  the  alarm  was  given.  The 
assailants  managed  to  defend  themselves 
until  reinforced  by  their  comrades,  who 
all  ascended  by  the  one  ladder,  and  meet- 
ing with  but  feeble  resistance  the  place 
was  soon  secured.  Fleming  made  his 
escape  by  a  postern  gate  which  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  Clyde.  Lady  Fleming  was 
among  Crawfurd's  prisoners,  but  was 
treated  with  much  courtesy,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  in  safety.  Another  of 
the  prisoners  was  John  Hamilton,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  who,  on  being 
removed  to  Stirling  was  there  cruelly  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed.  Craw- 
furd was  rewarded  for  his  valo/  by  a  grant 
of  lands  and  a  pension  of  ^200  a  year. 
At  ten  o'clock  of  the  day  on  which  the 
siege  took  place  Lennox  dined  at  Dum- 
barton. 

While  her  lord  was  advancing  in  Eliz- 
abeth's good  graces  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  Scotland, 
the  countess,  **  his  good  Meg  "  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  her,  was  residing  at  Elizabeth's 
court.  Having  access  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers,  Margaret  exerted  herself  in 
her  husband's  interest,  and  acted  as  an 
intermediary  between  him  and  the  En- 
glish government.  Lennox  and  his  faith- 
ful wife  were  not  destined  to  meet  again, 
and  the  mutual  affection  between  them, 
which,  on  Lennox's  side,  is  the  one  re- 
deeming point  in  his  character,  was  soon 
to  be  severed  by  death.  After  governing 
Scotland  for  little  more  than  one  short 


year,  he  met  his  violent  end  at  Stirling,  a 
few  days  after  holding  the  Parliament  at 
which  the  infant  king  made  the  well-known 
speech  that  so  greatly  startled  his  leal 
subjects.  These  words,  ••  This  Parlia- 
ment has  got  ane  hole  in  it,"  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  an  infant,  were  considered 
prophetic  of  evil,  and  Lennox's  death 
seemed  to  his  contemporaries  a  fulfilment 
of  the  child's  words. 

The  assembly  at  Stirling  was  consid- 
ered by  the  queen's  party  to  be  a  favora- 
ble moment  for  an  attack  on  the  regent, 
and  accordingly  a  large  body  of  men,  with 
Lord  Huntly  and  other  noblemen  at  their 
head,  left  Edinburgh  for  Stirling  on  the 
evening  of  September  3rd,  and  reached 
the  latter  place  at  four  next  morning. 
The  whole  town  was  asleep,  and  the  Par- 
liament, in  false  security,  had  posted  no 
sentinels.  Making  their  way  to  the  Mar- 
ket Place,  Huntly  and  his  men  surrounded 
the  residence  of  the  regent  and  the  chief 
nobles,  and  secured  Lennox  and  ten  of  his 
friends.  So  far,  success  had  crowoed 
Huntly's efforts,  but  now,  Lord  Mar  sally- 
ing from  the  castle  with  a  body  of  men, 
and  being  supported  by  the  citizens,  de- 
feated the  queen's  men  and  rescued  the 
prisoners,  all  save  one,  and  he  the  most 
important.  Lennox  was  shot  in  the  fray 
by  Captain  George  Calder,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton.  Lennox  had  been  made  pris- 
oners by  Spens  of  Wormiston,  who,  hav- 
ing been  charged  by  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
to  save  the  regent's  life  at  any  cost,  acted 
so  faithfully  to  these  orders  that,  perceiv- 
ing Lennox's  danger,  he  threw  himself 
before  him,  and  the  bullet  passed  through 
his  body  before  reaching  its  victim. 
Spens  was  mercilessly  killed  by  the  re- 
gent's followers  when  they  came  up,  in 
spite  of  Lennox's  earnest  entreaties  that 
he  should  be  spared.  Although  mortally 
wounded,  Lennox  continued  to  ride  until 
he  reached  the  castle.  His  chief  thought 
was  for  his  grandson  the  king.  His  an- 
swer to  the  encouraging  words  of  his 
friends  was,  "  If  the  babe  be  well,  all  is 
well." 

Knowing  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live,  the  regen^ addressed  those  around 
him  in  the  following  terms:  — 

I  have  now,  my  lords  [he  said]  to  leave  you 
at  God's  good  pleasure,  and  to  go  into  a  world 
where  is  rest  and  peace.  Ye  know  that  it  was 
not  my  ambition  but  your  choice  that  brought 
me  to  the  charge  I  have  this  while  sustained, 
which  I  undertook  the  more  willingly  that  I 
was  persuaded  of  your  assistance  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  infant  king,  whose  protection  by 
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nature  and  duty  I  could  not  refuse.  And  now, 
being  able  to  do  no  more,  I  must  commend 
him  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  your  care,  en- 
treating you  to  continue  in  the  defence  of  his 
cause  (wherein  I  do  assure  you  in  God's  name 
of  your  victory),  and  make  choice  of  some 
worthy  person,' fearing  God,  and  affectionate 
to  the  king,  to  succeed  unto  my  place.  And 
I  must  likewise  commend  unto  your  favor  my 
servants,  who  never  have  received  benefit  at 
my  hands,  and  desire  you  to  remember  my 
love  to  my  wife  Meg,  whom  I  beseech  God  to 
comfort. 

He  then  said  farewell  to  his  friends,  beg- 
ging their  prayers,  and  after  spending 
some  hours  in  prayer,  he  expired  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lennox  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling 
Castle,  where  a  tombstone  was  afterward* 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  sorrowing 
wife. 

The  news  of  Lennox's  death  reached 
Margaret  in  London,  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Elizabeth  herself  broke  the  awful 
tidings  to  her.  No  record  of  Margaret's 
feelings  on  the  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  we  who  have  followed  her 
through  the  twenty-six  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  and  have  tested  her  affection 
for  her  husband,  can  guess  what  she  must 
have  suffered.  In  memory  of  her  love  for 
Leonox,  Margaret  caused  a  jewel  to  be 
made,  which  she  constantly  wore  and 
which  still  exists.  It  is  a  gold  heart, 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  richly 
enamelled  and  jewelled,  and  emblazoned 
with  Scotch  mottoes  and  emblematic  fig- 
ures, significant  of  the  countess's  senti- 
ments or  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
family. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Mar- 
garet in  her  lonely  widowhood  would  have 
been  permitted  to  spend  her  few  remain- 
ing years  in  peace,  but  when  her  husband 
had  been  dead  three  years  she  again  in- 
curred Elizabeth's  displeasure.  This  time, 
Margaret's  disgrace  was  caused  by  the 
share  taken  by  her  in  her  son  Charles's 
marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish. 
The  queen  evinced  the  highest  displeasure 
at  the  match,  and  summoned  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  her  presence,  desiring  Mar- 
garet to  accompany  them.  Accordingly 
the  disconsolate  family  party  travelled  to 
towo  from  the  north  through  the  fogs  and 
mud  of  December,  well  knowing  the  kind 
of  welcome  that  awaited  them.  When  the 
Lennoxes  reached  London,  they  were  de- 
sired to  keep  entirely  to  their  own  resi- 
dence, and  above  all  to  speak  to  none  save 
those  permitted  to  listen  to  them  by  the 
Privy  Council.  But  even  this  seclusion 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  punishment  for 


Margaret.  After  a  few  days  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  Tower,  to  undergo  her  third 
and  last  imprisonment  in  that  royal  dun- 
geon. Here  she  spent  many  weary  weeks, 
and  was  only  released  to  find  a  fresh  sor- 
row awaiting  her.  Her  son  Charles  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  decline,  and  after  a 
few  short  months  he  likewise  was  taken 
from  her,  and  the  only  consolation  left  to 
the  sorrowing  lady  was  her  infant  grand- 
daughter, the  little  Arabella.  Margaret's 
own  days  were  numbered ;  she  never  ral- 
lied from  the  death  of  her  son,  and  fell 
into  a  "languishing  decay,"  from  which 
death  was  soon  to  release  her.  Before 
closing  our  narrative  it  is  pleasing  to  re- 
cord that  Margaret,  ere  this,  had  become 
reconciled  to  her  wronged  and  desolate 
daughter-in-law,  Queen  Mary.  What  it  t 
was  that  wrought  this  change  in  Marga-' 
ret's  sentiments  we  know  not,  but  the  fact 
is  certain,  and  we  have  interesting  proof 
in  an  affectionate  correspondence  between 
the  two  ladies.  We  venture  to  quote  a 
specimen  in  a  letter  of  Margaret's  to  the 
queen,  written  from  her  residence  at  Hack* 
ney,  November  10th,  1575. 

Margaret  Countess  of  Lennox  to  Mary  Stewart 
It  may  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  received 
your  token  and  mind,  both  by  your  letter  and 
other  ways  much  to  my  comfort,  specially  per- 
ceiving what  zealous  natural  care  your  Majesty 
hath  of  our  sweet  and  peerless  jewel  in  Scot- 
land.* I  have  been  no  less  fearful  and  careful 
as  your  Majesty  of  him,  that  the  wicked  Gov- 
ernor t  should  not  have  power  to  do  ill  to  his 
person,  whom  God  preserve  from  his  enemies. 
Nothing  I  neglected,  but  presently  upon  the 
receipt  of  your  Majestie's,  the  Court  being  far 
off,  I  sent  one  trusty  who  hath  done  so  much 
as  if  I  myself  had  been  there,  both  to  under- 
stand the  past,  and  for  prevention  of  evil  to 
come.  He  hath  dealt  with  such  as  both  may 
and  will  have  regard  to  our  jewel's  preserva- 
tion, and  will  use  a  bridle  to  the  wicked  when 
need  require. 

I  beseech  your  Majesty  fear  not,  but  trust  in 
God  that  all  shall  be  well  The  treachery  of 
your  traitors  is  known  better  than  before.  I 
shall  always  play  my  part  to  your  Majesty's 
content,  willing  God,  so  as  may  tend  to  both 
our  comforts.  And  now  must  I  yield  to  your 
Majesty  my  most  humble  thanks  for  your  good 
remembrances  and  bounty  to  our  little  daugh- 
ter! here  who  some  day  may  serve  Your  High- 
ness, Almighty  God  grant,  and  to  your  Majesty 
long  and  happy  life.  Hackney  this  Vlth  of 
November,  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
loving  Mother  and  Aunt  M.  L. 

Indorsed    by    Thomas    Phelipps:    "My 

•  Tames  VI. 

t  Morton. 

t  Arabella  Stuart. 
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Lady's  Grace  the  Countess  of  Lennox  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots." 

Shortly  before  this  letter  was  written, 
Margaret  had  solaced  her  imprisonment 
by  working  a  touching  present  for  the 
queen,  namely,  a  small  square  of  point 
lace  made  of  her  own  hair,  now  grey, 
mixed  with  fine  flax  threads.  That  Darn- 
ley's  own  mother,  at  first  Mary's  bitter 
accuser,  should  have  become  convinced  of 
her  innocence  is  surely  a  fact  well  worthy 
of  attention.  More  fortunate  than  her 
unhappy  daughter-in-law,  Margaret  was 
permitted  to  close  her  days  peacefully  in 
her  own  house  at  Hackney.  In  the  end 
death  came  rather  suddenly.  On  March 
15th,  1577-8,  the  countess  was  taken  vio- 
lently ill  with  a  complaint  to  which  she 
twas  subject,  and  when  after  much  suffer- 
ing she  experienced  relief,  it  was  evident 
that  death  was  near.  She  then  bade  a 
calm  farewell  to  those  around  her,  express- 
ing her  joy  at  leaving  this  world;  and, 
after  preparing  for  death  and  receiving  all 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  she  peace- 
fully expired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
Margaret  died,  as  she  had  lived,  in  pov- 
erty, and  Queen  Elizabeth  bore  the  ex- 
penses of  her  funeral.  She  was  interred 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  her 
son  Charles.  When  James  VI.,  in  tardy 
recognition  of  his  filial  duty,  raised  a  tomb 
to  his  mother's  memory,  he  likewise 
erected  the  altar-tomb  to  his  grandmother, 
and  we  now  know  that  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Darnley  rest  beside  those  of 
his  mother. 

Our  task  is  now  done,  and  in  conclud- 
ing the  story  of  Margaret  Lennox  and  her 
family  we  would  suggest  to  our  readers 
that  the  history  of  their  lives  represents 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  interesting  facts 
contained  in  the  *'  Lennox  Book,"  which 
all  lovers  of  Scotch  history  would  do  well 
to  study. 
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BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

The  days  ran  on  for  about  a  week  with 
a  suppressed  and  agitating  expectation  in 
them  which  seemed  to  Frances  to  blur 
and  muddle  all  the  outlines,  so  that  she 
could  not  recollect  which  was  Wednesday 
or  which  was  Friday,  but  felt  it  all  one 
uncomfortable  long  feverish  sort  of  day. 
She  could  not  take  the  advantage  of  any 
pleasure  there  might  be  in  them  —  and  it 


was  a  pleasure  to  watch  Constance,  to 
hear  her  talk,  to  catch  the  many  glimpses 
of  so  different  a  life,  which  came  from  the 
careless,  easy  monologue  which  was  her 
style  of  conversation — for  the  exciting 
sense  that  she  did  not  know  what  might 
happen  any  moment,  or  what  was  going 
to  become  of  her.  Even  the  change  from 
her  familiar  place  at  table,  which  Con- 
stance took  without  any  thought,  just  as 
she  took  her  father's  favorite  chair  on  the 
loggia,  and  the  difference  in  her  room, 
helped  to  confuse  her  mind,  and  add  to 
the  feverish  sensation  of  a  life  altogether 
out  of  joint. 

Constance  had  not  observed  any  of 
those  signs  of  individual  habitation  about 
the  room  which  Frances  had  fancied  would 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  transfer  she  had 
made.  She  took  it  quite  calmly,  not  per- 
ceiving anything  beyond  the  ordinary  in 
the  chamber  which  Frances  had  adorned 
with  her  sketches,  with  the  little  curiosi- 
ties she  had  picked  up,  with  all  the  little 
collections  of  her  short  life.  It  was  want- 
ing still  in  many  things  which  to  Con- 
stance seemed  simple  necessities.  How 
was  she  to  know  how  many  things  were 
in  it  which  were  luxuries  to  that  primitive 
locality?  She  remained  altogether  un- 
conscious, accordingly,  of  the  sacrifice 
her  sister  had  made  for  her,  and  spoke 
lightly  of  poor  Frances's  pet  decorations, 
and  of  the  sketches,  the  authorship  of 
which  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  sus- 
pect. "What  funny  little  pictures,"  she 
had  said.  **  Where  did  you  get  so  many 
odd  little  things?  They  look  as  if  the 
frames  were  home-made,  as  well  as  the 
drawings." 

Fortunately,  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  waiting  for  an  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  she  did  not  remark  the  color  that 
rose  to  Frances's  cheeks.  But  all  this 
added  to  the  disturbing  influence,  and 
made  these  long  days  look  unlike  any 
other  days  in  her  life.  She  took  the  other 
side  of  the  table  meekly  with  a  half-smile 
at  her  father,  warning  him  not  to  say  any- 
thing; and  she  lodged  in  the  blue  room 
without  thinking  of  adding  to  its  comforts, 
for  what  was  the  use,  so  long  as  this  pos- 
sible alteration  hung  over  her  head  ?  Life 
seemed  to  be  arrested  during  these  half- 
dozen  days.  They  had  the  mingled  colors 
and  ^huddled  outlines  of  a  spoiled  draw- 
ing; they  were  not  like  anything  else  in 
her  life,  neither  the  established  calm  and 
certainty  that  went  before,  nor  the  strange 
novelty  that  followed  after. 

There  were  no  confidences  between  her 
father  and    herself    during    this  period. 
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Since  their  conversation  on  the  night  of 
Constance's  arrival,  not  a  word  had  been 
said  between  them  on  the  subject.  They 
mutually  avoided  all  occasion  for  further 
talk.  At  least  Mr.  Waring  avoided  it,  not 
knowing  how  to  meet  his  child,  or  to  ex- 
plain to  her  the  hazard  to  which  her  life 
was  exposed.  He  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  attraction  of  the  novelty, 
the  charm  of  the  unknown  mother  and  the 
unknown  life,  at  which  Frances  permitted 
herself  to  take  tremulous  and  stealthy 
glimpses  as  the  days  went  on.  He  con- 
templated her  fate  from  his  own  point  of 
view  as  something  like  that  of  the  princess 
who  was  doomed  to  the  dragon's  maw,  but 
for  the  never-to  be-forgotten  interposition 
of  St.  George,  that  emblem  of  chivalry. 
There  was  no  St.  George  visible  on  the 
horizon,  and  Waring  thought  the  dragon 
no  bad  emblem  of  his  wife.  And  he  was 
ashamed  to  think  that  he  was  helpless  to 
deliver  her;  and  that,  by  his  fault,  this 
poor  little  Una,  this  hapless  Andromeda, 
was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  waiting 
monster. 

He  avoided  Frances,  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  break  to  her  this  possi- 
bility, or  how,  since  Constance  probably 
bad  made  her  aware  of  it,  to  console  her 
in  the  terrible  crisis  at  which  she  had 
arrived.  It  was  a  painful  crisis  for  him- 
self as  well  as  for  her.  The  first  evening 
on  which,  coming  into  the  loggia  to  smoke 
his  cigarette  after  dinner,  he  had  found 
Constance  extended  in  his  favorite  chair 
had  brought  this  fully  home  to  him.  He 
strolled  out  upon  the  open-air  room  with 
all  the  ease  of  custom,  and  for  the  first 
moment  be  did  not  quite  understand  what 
it  was  that  was  changed  in  it,  that  put  him 
out,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  he  had  come, 
not  into  his  own  familiar  domestic  centre, 
but  somebody  else's  place.  He  hung 
about  for  a  minute  or  two,  confused,  be- 
fore he  saw  what  it  was;  and  then,  with  a 
half-laugh  in  his  throat,  and  a  mingled 
sense  that  he  was  annoyed,  and  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  be  annoyed,  strolled 
across  the  loggia,  and  half  seated  himself 
on  the  outer  wall,  leaning  against  a  pillar. 
He  was  astonished  to  think  how  much 
annoyed  be  was,  and  with  what  a  comical 
sense  of  injury  he  saw  his  daughter  lying 
back  so  entirely  at  her  ease  in  his  chair. 
She  was  his  daughter,  but  she  was  a 
stranger,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  her 
that  her  place  was  not  there.  Next  even- 
ing be  was  almost  angry,  for  he  thought 
that  Frances  might  have  told  her,  though 
he  could  not.  And  indeed  Frances  had 
done  what  she  could  to  warn  her  sister  of 


the  usurpation.  But  Constance  had  no 
idea  of  vested  rights  of  this  description, 
and  had  paid  no  attention.  She  took  very 
little  notice,  indeed,  of  what  was  said  to 
her,  unless  it  arrested  her  attention  in 
some  special  way ;  and  she  had  never  been 
trained  to  understand  that  the  master  of 
a  house  has  sacred  privileges.  She  had 
not  so  much  as  known  what  it  is  to  have 
a  master  to  a  house. 

This  and  other  trifles  of  the  same  kind 
gave  to  Waring  something  of  the  same 
confused  and  feverish  feeling  which  was 
in  the  mind  of  Frances.  And  there  hung 
over  him  a  cloud  as  of  something  further 
to  come,  which  was  not  so  clear  as  her 
anticipations,  yet  was  full  of  discomfort 
and  apprehension.  He  thought  of  many 
things,  not  of  one  thing,  as  she  did.  It 
seemed  to  him  not  impossible  that  his 
wife  herself  might  arrive  some  day  as 
suddenly  as  Constance  had  done,  to  re- 
claim her  child,  or  to  take  away  his,  for 
that  was  how  they  were  distinguished  in 
his  mind.  The  idea  of  seeing  again  the 
woman  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
so  long,  filled  him  with  dread;  and  that 
she  should  come  here  and  see  the  limited 
and  recluse  life  he  led,  and  his  bare 
rooms,  and  his  homely  servants,  filled  him 
with  a  kind  of  horror.  Rather  anything 
than  that.  He  did  not  like  to  contemplate 
even  the  idea  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  give  up  the  girl,  who  had  flattered  him 
by  taking  refuge  with  him  and  seeking 
his  protection ;  but  neither  was  the  thought 
of  being  left  with  her  and  having  Frances 
taken  from  him  endurable.  In  short,  his 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  confusion 
and  tumult.  He  was  like  the  commander 
of  a  beseiged  city,  not  knowing  on  what 
day  he  might  be  summoned  to  surrender; 
not  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  whether 
it  would  be  most  wise  to  yield,  or  if  the 
state  of  his  resources  afforded  any  feasible 
hopes  of  holding  out. 

Constance  had  been  a  week  at  the  pa- 
lazzo  before  the  trumpets  sounded.  The 
letters  were  delivered  just  before  the 
twelve  o'clock  breakfast,  and  Frances  had 
received  so  much  warning  as  this,  that 
Mariuccia  informed  her  there  had  been 
a  large  delivery  that  morning.  The  signor 
padrone  had  a  great  packet;  and  there 
were  also  some  letters  for  the  other  young 
lady,  Signorina  Constanza.  "But  never 
any  for  thee,  carina,"  Mariuccia  had  said. 
The  poor  girl  thus  addressed  had  a  mo- 
mentary sense  that  she  was  indeed  to  be 
pitied  on  this  account,  before  the  excite- 
ment of  the  certainty,  that  now  something 
definite  must  be  known  as  to  what  was  to 
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become  of  her,  swelled  her  veins  to  burst- 
ing; and  she  felt  herself  grow  giddy  with 
the  thought  that  what  had  been  so  vague 
and  visionary  might  now  be  coming  near, 
and  that  in  an  hour  or  less  she  would 
know.  Waring  was  as  usual  shut  up  in 
his  bookroom;  but  she  could  see  Con- 
stance on  the  loggia  with  her  lap  full  of 
letters,  lying  back  in  the  long  chair  as 
usual,  reading  them  as  if  they  were  the 
most  ordinary  things  in  the  world.  Fran- 
ces for  her  part  had  to  wait  in  silence  until 
she  should  learn  from  others  what  her 
fate  was  to  be.  It  seemed  very  strange 
that  one  girl  should  be  free  to  do  so  much, 
while  another  of  the  same  age  could  do 
nothing  at  all. 

Waring  came  in  to  breakfast  with  the 
letters  in  his  hand.  "  I  have  heard  from 
your  mother,"  he  said,  looking  straight 
before  him,  without  turning  to  the  right 
or  the  left.  Frances  tried  to  appropriate 
this  to  herself,  to  make  some  reply,  but 
her  voice  died  in  her  throat;  and  Con- 
stance, with  the  easiest  certainty  that  it 
was  she  who  was  addressed,  answered 
before  she  could  recover  herself. 

"Yes?  So  have  I.  Mamma  is  rather 
fond  of  writing  letters.  She  says  she  has 
told  you  what  she  wishes,  and  then  she 
tells  me  to  tell  you.  I  don't  suppose  that 
is  of  much  use?" 

"  Of  no  use  at  all,"  said  he.  "  She  is 
pretty  explicit.     She  says " 

Constance  leant  over  the  table  a  little, 
holding  up  her  finger.  "  Don't  you  think, 
papa,"  she  said,  "as  it  is  business,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  enter  upon  it  just 
now  ?  Wait  till  we  have  ihad  our  break- 
fast." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise. "I  don't  see,"  he  said  —  then, 
after  a  moment's  reflection :  **  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  after  all.  It  may  be  better 
not  to  say  anything  just  now." 

Frances  had  recovered  her  voice.  She 
looked  from  one  to  another  as  they  spoke 
with  a  cruel  consciousness  that  it  was 
she,  not  they,  who  was  most  concerned. 
At  this  point  she  burst  forth  with  feelings 
not  to  be  controlled.  "If  it  is  on  my  ac- 
count, I  would  rather  know  at  once  what 
it  is,"  she  cried. 

And  then  she  had  to  bear  the  looks  of 
both  —  her  father's  astonished  half-re- 
morseful gaze,  and  the  eyes  of  Constance, 
which  conveyed  a  warning.  Why  should 
Constance,  who  had  told  her  of  the  dan- 
ger, warn  her  now  not  to  betray  her  knowl- 
edge of  it  ?  Frances  had  got  beyond  her 
own  control.  She  was  vexed  by  the  looks 
which   were  fixed  upon   her,  and  by  the 


supposed  consideration  for  her  comfort 
which  lay  in  their  delay.  "  I  know,"  she 
said  quickly,  **  that  it  is  something  about 
me.  If  you  think  I  care  for  breakfast, 
you  are  mistaken ;  but  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  know  what  it  is,  if  it  is  about  me. 
O  papa,  I  don't  mean  to  be  —  disagreea- 
ble," she  cried  suddenly,  sinking  into  her 
own  natural  tone  as  she  caught  his  eye. 

u  That  is  not  very  much  like  you,  cer- 
tainly," he  said,  in  a  confused  voice. 

"Evil  communications,"  said  Con- 
stance, with  a  laugh.  "  I  have  done  her 
harm  already." 

Frances  felt  that  her  sister's  voice  threw 
a  new  irritation  into  her  mood.  "  I  am 
not  like  myself,"  she  said,  "  because  I 
know  something  is  going  to  happen  to  me, 
and  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Papa,  I 
don't  want  to  be  selfish,  but  let  me  know, 
please,  only  let  me  know  what  it  is." 

"  It  is  only  that  mamma  has  sent  for 
you,"  said  Constance  lightly.  "That  is 
all.  It  is  nothing  so  very  dreadful.  Now, 
do  let  us  have  our  breakfast  in  peace." 

"  Is  that  true,  papa?"  Frances  said. 

"  My  dear  little  girl  —  I  had  meant  to 
explain  it  all  —  to  tell  you  —  and  I  have 
been  so  silly  as  to  put  off.  Your  sister 
does  not  understand  how  we  have  lived 
together,  Frances,  you  and  I." 

"  Am  I  to  go,  papa  ?  "  . 

He  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I  have  given  my 
promise.  It  is  as  bad  for  me  as  for  you, 
Frances.     But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Constance,  who  had 
helped  herself  very  tranquilly  from  the 
dish  which  Domenico  had  been  holding 
unobserved  at  his  master's  elbow,  "  that 
there  is  no  law  that  could  make  you  part 
with  her,  if  you  don't  wish  to.  Promises 
are  all  very  well  with  strangers;  but  they 
are  never  kept  —  are  they  ?  —  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  father  has  all  the 
right  on  his  side ;  and  you  are  not  obliged 
to  give  either  of  us  up.  What  a  blessing," 
she  cried  suddenly, "  to  have  servants  who 
don't  understand  1  That  was  why  1  said 
don't  talk  of  it  till  after  breakfast.  But  it 
does  not  at  all  matter.  It  is  as  good  as  if 
he  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Papa,  you  need 
not  give  her  up  unless  you  like." 

Waring  looked  at  his  daughter  with 
mingled  attention  and  anger.  The  sug- 
gestion was  detestable,  but  yet  — 

"And  then,"  she  went  on,  "there  is  an- 
other thing.  It  might  have  been  all  very 
well  when  we  were  children ;  but  now  we 
are  of  an  age  to  judge  for  ourselves.  At 
eighteen  you  can  choose  which  you  will 
stay  with.    Oh,  younger  than  that.   There 
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have  been  several  trials  in  the  papers. 
No  one  can  force  Frances  to  go  anywhere 
she  does  not  like,  at  her  age." 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  with  a  little  irritation, 
restrained  by  politeness,  for  Constance 
was  still  a  young-lady  visitor  to  her  father, 
44  that  you  would  leave  this  question  to  be 
discussed  afterwards.  Your  sister  was 
right,  Frances  —  after  breakfast  —  after  I 
have  had  a  little  time  to  think  of  it.  I 
cannot  come  to  any  decision  all  at  once." 

41  That  is  a  great  deal  better,"  said  Con- 
stance approvingly.  "  One  can't  tell  all 
in  a  moment.  Frances  is  like  mamma  in 
that  too.  She  requires  you  to  know  your 
own  mind  —  to  say  yes  or  no  at  once. 
You  and  I  are  very  like  each  other,  papa. 
I  shall  never  hurry  your  decision,  or  ask 
you  to  settle  a  thing  in  a  moment.  But 
these  cutlets  are  getting  quite  cold.  Do 
have  some  before  they  are  spoiled." 

Waring  had  no  mind  for  the  cutlets,  to 
which  he  helped  himself  mechanically. 
He  did  not  like  to  look  at  Frances,  who 
sat  silent,  with  her  hands  clasped  on  the 
table,  pale,  but  with,  a  light  in  her  eyes. 
The  voice  of  Constance  running  on,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  veil  for  the  trouble  and  con- 
fusion in  his  own  mind,  and  doubtless  in 
that  of  her  sister,  was  half  a  relief  and 
half  an  aggravation ;  he  was  grateful  for 
it,  yet  irritated  by  it.  He  felt  himself  to 
play  a  very  poor  figure  in  the  transaction 
altogether,  as  he  had  felt  ever  since  she 
arrived.  Frances,  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  a  child,  had  sprung  up  into  a  judge, 
ioto  all  the  dignity  of  an  injured  person, 
whose  right  to  complain  of  the  usage  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected  no  one 
could  deny.  And  when  he  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  her  pale  face,  her  head  held  high, 
the  new  light  that  burned  in  her  eyes,  he 
felt  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  wrong 
be  had  done  her,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  dictate  what  she  was  to  do,  as 
everybody  up  to  this  moment  had  sup- 
posed. He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  re- 
sistance, indignation  in  the  gleam  that  had 
been  awakened  in  Frances's  dove's  eyes. 
And  his  heart  fell  —  yet  rose  also  —  for 
how  could  he  constrain  her,  if  she  refused 
to  go?  He  had  no  right  to  constrain  her. 
Her  mother  might  complain  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  his  doing.  On  the  other  side,  it 
would  be  shameful,  pitiable  on  his  part  to 
go  back  from  his  word  —  to  acknowledge 
to  his  wife  that  he  could  not  do  what  he 
bad  pledged  himself  to  do. 

In  every  way  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
breakfast,  all  the  forms  of  which  he  fol- 
lowed, partly  for  the  sake  of  Constance, 
partly  for  that  of  Domenico.     But  Frances 
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ate  nothing,  he  could  see.  He  prolonged 
the  meal,  through  a  sort  of  fear  of  the  in<* 
terview  afterwards,  of  what  he  must  say 
to  her,  and  of  what  she  should  reply.  He 
felt  ashamed  of  his  reluctance  to  encoun- 
ter this  young  creature,  whom  a  few  days 
ago  he  had  smiled  at  as  a  child ;  and 
ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face,  to  explain 
and  argue  with,  and  entreat,  where  he  had 
been  always  used  to  tell  her  to  do  this  and 
that,  without  the  faintest  fear  that  she 
would  disobey  him.  If  even  he  had  been 
left  to  tell  her  himself  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  make  her  aware  gradually  of 
all  that  he  had  kept  from  her  (for  her 
good),  to  show  her  now  how  his  word  was 
pledged!  But  even  this  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  hands. 

All  this  time,  no  one  talked  but  Con- 
stance, who  went  on  with  an  occasional 
remark  and  with  her  meal,  for  which  she 
had  a  good  appetite.  ."  I  wish  you  would 
eat  something,  Frances,"  she  said.  "You 
need  not  begin  to  punish  yourself  at  once. 
I  feel  it  dreadfully,  for  it  is  all  my  fault. 
It  is  I  who  ought  to  lose  my  breakfast, 
not  you.  If  you  will  take  a  few  hints  from 
me,  I  don't  think  you  will  find  it  so  bad. 
Or  perhaps,  if  we  all  lay  our  heads  to- 
gether, we  may  see  some  way  out  of  it. 
Papa  knows  the  law,  and  I  know  the  En- 
glish side,  and  you  know  what  you  think 
yourself.  Let  us  talk  it  all  over,  and  per- 
haps we  may  see  our  way." 

To  this  Frances  made  no  reply  save  a 
little  inclination  of  her  head,  and  sat  with 
her  eyes  shining,  with  a  certain  proud  air 
of  self-control  and  self-support,  which  was 
something  quite  new  to  her.  When  the 
uncomfortable  repast  could  be  prolonged 
no  longer,  she  was  the  first  to  get  up.  "  If 
you  do  not  mind,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  papa  by  himself." 

Constance  had  risen  too.  She  looked 
with  an  air  of  surprise  at  her  little  sister. 
"  Oh,  if  you  like,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  I  can  be  of  use." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  the  bookroom,  I 
will  come  with  you,  papa,"  said  Frances ;. 
but  she  did  not  wait  for  any  reply;  she 
opened  the  door  and  walked  before  him 
into  that  place  of  refuge,  where  he  had 
been  sheltering  himself  all  these  days. 
Constance  gave  him  an  inquiring  look, 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

•'She  is  on  her  high  horse,  and  she  is 
more  like  mamma  than  ever ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  may  come  all  the  same." 

He  wavered  a  moment;  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  her  interposition,  even  though 
it  irritated  him;  but  he  had  a  whimsical 
sense  of  alarm  in  his  mind,  which  he  could 
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not  get  over.  He  was  afraid  of  Frances 
—  which  was  one  of  the  most  comical 
things  in  the  world.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  followed  humbly  into  the  book  room, 
and  himself  closed  the  door  upon  the 
intruder.  Frances  had  seated  herself 
already  at  his  table,  in  the  seat  which  she 
always  occupied  when  she  came  to  consult 
him  about  the  dinner,  or  about  something 
out  of  the  usual  round  which  Mariuccia 
had  asked  for.  To  see  her  seated  there, 
and  to  feel  that  the  door  was  closed 
against  all  intrusion,  made  Waring  feel  as 
if  all  this  disturbance  was  a  dream.  How 
good  the  quiet  had  been ;  the  calm  days, 
Tvhich  nothing  interfered  with ;  the  little 
housekeeper,  whose  childlike  prudence 
and  wisdom  were  so  quaint,  whose  simple 
obedience  was  so  ready,  who  never,  save 
in  respect  to  the  spese%  set  up  her  own  will 
or  way.  His  heart  grew  very  soft  as  he 
sat  down  and  looked  at  her.  No,  he  said 
to  himself;  he  would  not  break  that  old 
bond;  he  would  not  compel  his  little  girl 
to  leave  him,  send  her  out  as  a  sacrifice. 
He  would  rather  stand  against  all  the 
wives  in  the  world. 

"  Papa,"  said  Frances,  •'  a  great  deal  of 
harm  has  been  done  by  keeping  me  igno- 
rant. I  want  you  to  show  me  mamma's 
letter.  Unless  I  see  it,  how  can  I  know  ? " 

This  pulled  him  up  abruptly  and 
checked  the  softening  mood.  "Your 
mother's  letter,"  he  said,  "goes  over  a 
great  deal  of  old  ground.  I  don't  see  that 
it  could  do  you  any  good.  It  appears  1 
promised  —  what  Constance  told  you,  with 
her  usual  coolness  —  that  one  of  you 
should  be  always  left  with  her.  Perhaps 
that  was  foolish." 

44  Surely,  papa,  it  was  just." 

••  Well,  I  thought  so  at  the  time.  I 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right.  But  there 
was  no  right  in  the  matter.  I  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  take  you  both  away,  to  bring 
you  upas  I  pleased.  It  would  have  been 
Letter,  perhaps,  had  I  done  what  the  law 
authorized  me  to  do.  However,  that  need 
not  be  gone  into  now.  What  your  sister 
said  was  quite  true.  You  are  at  an  age 
when  you  are  supposed  to  judge  for  your- 
self, and  nobody  in  the  world  can  force 
you  to  go  where  you  don't  want  to  go." 

"But  if  you  promised;  and  if  —  my 
mother  trusted  to  your  promise  ?  "  There 
was  something  more  solemn  in  that  title, 
than  to  say  "  mamma."  It  seemed  easier 
to  apply  it  to  the  unknown. 

"  1  won't  have  you  made  a  sacrifice  of, 
on  my  account,"  he  said  hastily. 

He  was  surprised  by  her  composure,  by 
that  unwonted  light   in   her   eyes.    She 


answered  him  with  great  gravity,  slowly, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  importance  of  her 
conclusion.  "It  would  be  no  sacrifice," 
she  said. 

Waring,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was 
very  much  startled,  He  could  not  believe 
his  ears.  "  No  sacrifice  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  want  to  leave  me  ? "  he 
cried. 

"  No,  papa :  that  is,  I  did  not.  I  knew 
nothing.  But  now  that  I  know,  if  my 
mother  wants  me,  I  will  go  to  her.  It  is 
my  duty.  And  I  should  like  it,"  she 
added,after  a  pause. 

Waring  was  dumb  with  surprise  and 
dismay.  He  stared  at  her,  scarcely  able 
to  believe  that  she  could  understand  what 
she  was  saying.  He,  who  had  been  afraid 
to  suggest  anything  of  the  kind,  who  had 
thought  of  Andromeda  and  the  virgins 
who  were  sacrificed  to  the  dragon,  he 
gazed  aghast  at  this  new^  aspect  of  the 
face  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  the 
uplifted  head  and  shining  eyes.  He  could 
not  believe  that  this  was  Frances,  his 
always  docile,  submissive,  un-emancipated 
girl. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  everything  seems 
changed,  and  I  too.  I  want  to  know  my 
mother;  I  want  to  see  —  how  other  peo- 
ple live." 

"  Other  people  I "  He  was  glad  of  an 
outlet  for  his  irritation.  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  other  people?  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  unlucky  arrival,  you  would 
never  have  known." 

"  I  must  have  known  some  time,"  she 
said.  "  And  do  you  think  it  right  that  a 
girl  should  not  know  her  mother  —  when 
she  has  a  mother?  I  want  to  go  to  her, 
papa." 

He  flung  out  of  his  chair  with  an  angry 
movement,  and  took  up  the  keys  which  lay 
on  his  table,  and  opened  a  small  cabinet 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
Frances  watching  him  all  the  time  with 
the  greatest  attention.  Out  of  this  he 
brought  a  small  packet  of  letters,  and 
threw  them  to  her  with  a  movement  which, 
for  so  gentle  a  man,  was  almost  violeot. 
"  I  kept  these  back  for  your  good,  not  to 
disturb  your  mind.  You  may  as  well  have 
them,  since  they  belong  to  you  —  now," 
he  said. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
NATIVE  FAITHS  IN  THE  HIMALAYAH. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  manners 
and  customs  change   more  slowly  in   a 
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mountainous  than  in  an  open  country; 
and  northern  India  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Moreover,  in  the  wide  plains  of  the 
Punjab  the  hordes  of  Mahomedan  icono- 
clasts, which  have  again  and  again  swept 
over  them,  have  left  little  trace  of  the 
ancient  idols.  A  great  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, too,  has  been  converted,  more  or 
less  forcibly,  to  Islam. 

The  Himalayan  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
country,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  its  com* 
parative  poverty,  have  escaped  to  a  great 
extent  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  invader. 
And  the  people  have  been  left  to  follow 
their  ancient  customs,  and  to  retain  their 
ancient  faiths. 

Here,  then,  may  be  found  traces  of  re- 
ligions and  rites  which  have  descended 
from  very  early  ages.  Some  of  these  seem 
to  have  altogether  disappeared  from  the 
more  accessible*parts  of  India,  while  oth- 
ers, which  here  still  remain  outside  the 
Brah manic  pale,  have  elsewhere  become 
merged  in  orthodox  Hinduism.  The  peo- 
ple who  observe  these  unorthodox  rites, 
although  they  are  in  many  cases  the  de- 
scendants of  aboriginal  tribes,  all  consider 
themselves  Hindus.  And  they  are  grad- 
ually adopting  —  many  have  already  adopt- 
ed —  Hindu  customs,  including  that  of 
caste.  Speaking  of  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  they  invariably  call  them  "  Hin- 
du gods,"  although  many  of  them  have 
not  as  yet  any  place  in  the  Hindu  pan- 
theon. 

Many  causes  tend  to  the  extinction  of 
these  ancient  faiths,  but  their  most  for- 
midable enemy  is  Brahmanism. 

The  rajahs  have  long  been  under  Brah- 
manic  influence ;  orthodoxy  being  neces- 
sary for  intermarriage  with  other  royal 
houses.  At  the  capital  of  every  small 
state  are  temples,  the  worship  of  which  is 
conducted  by  Brahmans  imported  from 
Hindustan,  or  by  their  descendants.  Few 
of  these  temples  are  very  ancient,  and  the 
story  told  of  them  by  the  people  is  almost 
everywhere  the  same  —  viz.,  that  Rajah 
So-and-so  built  the  temples  and  sent  for 
Brahmans  from  Benares. 

For  a  long  time,  although  Brahmanical 
Hinduism  was  the  religion  of  the  court, 
the  old  deotas  (gods)  were  worshipped  by 
the  people,  who  rarely  visited  the  ortho- 
dox temples.  The  latter  were  supported 
by  the  rajah  from  State  revenues,  often  to 
the  neglect  of  roads  and  useful  works. 
Now,  however,  as  civilization  extends  and 
wealth  increases,  Brahmanism  becomes 
more  aod  more  fashionable.  The  rich 
trader  and  successful  native  official  be- 


come strong  supporters  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  They  display  at  once  their  wealth 
and  their  piety  by  erecting  and  endowing 
new  Brahmanical  temples.  And,  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  Brah- 
mans, they  look  down  upon  the  old  and 
barbarous  gods  whom  they  revered  before 
they  left  their  native  villages.  Again,  ow- 
ing to  a  strong  police  and  the  extension 
of  railways,  travelling  has  become  safe 
and  easy.  Hence,  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
places  of  orthodox  Hinduism  have  become 
possible  to  numbers  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  content  with  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  deotas  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Indeed,  many  of  the  principal 
temples  have  travelling  agents,  who  per- 
sonally conduct  crowds  of  pilgrims  from 
distant  places. 

All  this  tends  strongly  to  the  spread  of 
Brahmanism,  and  is  powerfully  assisted 
by  the  missionary  influence  of  the  wan- 
deri  ng  ascetics.  Brah  mans,  too,  i  n  search 
of  a  livelihood,  sometimes  undertake  to 
conduct  the  worship  of  the  outcast  deo- 
tas; and  in  time  succeed  in  persuading 
the  villagers  that  they  are  identical  with 
some  of  the  orthodox  divinities. 

The  most  popular  of  the  Brahmanical 
deities  in  northern  India  at  the  present 
day  are  Shib,  or  Siva,  and  his  consort 
Devi,  or  Kali.  There  is  therefore  a  con- 
stant tendency  for  male  deotas  to  become 
identified  with  the  former,  and  for  female 
divinities  to  assume  the  name  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

An  instance  of  this  supplanting  of  the 
deotas  by  the  Brahmanical  gods  is  to  be 
seen  at  a  temple  in  the  Kangra  district. 
This  was  originally  a  serpent  deota,  and 
was  known  as  Baghsu  Nag ;  but  the  tem- 
ple has  now,  under  Brahmanical  auspices, 
become  sacred  to  Siva,  and  has  changed 
its  name  to  Baghsunath.  The  old  stone 
figure  of  the  snake  still  remains  under  a 
tree  close  by;  but  Siva,  as  the  linga* 
occupies  the  temple  and  receives  all  the 
attention  of  the  officiating  priest. 

The  nag  would  probably  have  disap- 
peared, had  it  not  been  that  the  country 
people  still  bring  offerings  for  it.  The 
Brahman  told  me,  with  a  knowing  look, 
that  it  was  believed  that,  if  the  nag  did 
not  receive  his  dues,  the  calves  would  die 
and  the  cows  dry  up. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have 
heard  wandering  religious  devotees  assure 
the  people  of  a  village  that  their  deota 
was  identical  with  Siva  or  some  other  or- 
thodox divinity.  The  rustics  are  often 
flattered  to  find  their  god  is  so  famous, 
and  are  persuaded  without  much  difficulty 
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to  adopt  the  new  title.  At  the  temple  of 
the  Jibi  Deota,  however,  an  image  of  Siva, 
which  some  one  had  presented,  was  placed 
outside,  and  was  said  to  be  an  attendant 
(naukar)  of  the  deota. 

Before  going  further,  I  may  mention 
some  peculiarities  which,  though  they  vary 
somewhat  in  different  localities,  are  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  the  "deotas  of.  the 
hHls."  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the 
priests  are  very  seldom  orthodox  Brah- 
mans.  They  often  call  themselves  "  Brah- 
mans  of  this  country."  But  they  are  people 
of  the  tribe  or  district,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  recognized  Brahmanical  fam- 
ilies. They  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Brahmanical  scriptures  or  ceremonies ; 
are  held  in  little  estimation  beyond  their 
own  neighborhood  or  tribe;  and  in  many 
places  intermarry  with  other  castes.  They 
are  of  course  not  acknowledged  by  the 
orthodox  Brah  mans.  These  men  are  prob- 
ably descendants  of  the  priests  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  have  gradually  as- 
sumed Brahmanical  rank.  In  other  cases 
the  priests  are  of  various  castes  and 
tribes,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  Brah- 
roans. 

The  temple  of  each  deota,  whether  a 
Brahman  is  attached  to  it  or  not,  has  a 
priest  or  seer,  who  is  called  the  chela. 
This  office,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  is  some- 
times hereditary,  and  sometimes  elective. 
The  chela  is  sometimes  one  of  the  so- 
called  Brahmans  of  the  country,  but  never 
an  orthodox  Brahman. 

There  may  be  no  Brahman,  orthodox 
or  local,  but  no  deota  is  without  a  chela. 
Where  there  is  a  Brahman  priest,  the 
chela  appears  to  be  a  coadjutor  and  not  a 
subordinate.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  ancient  priest.  The  chela  gener- 
ally belongs  to  one  of  the  higher  castes; 
but  he  not  unfrequently  belongs  to  one  of 
the  low  castes,  or  to  one  of  the  outcast 
aboriginal  tribes;  and  this,  even  when 
acting  as  coadjutor  to  an  orthodox  Brah* 
man.  In  any  case,  however,  the  chela  is 
the  mouthpiece  and  inspired  representa- 
tive of  the  deota. 

At  the  great  temple  of  Siva  at  Burmaor, 
although  the  priests  are  now  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  chela  belongs  to  the  out- 
cast Koli  tribe.  The  Kolis  are  the  aborig- 
ines of  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  to 
jthem,  no  doubt,  the  original  temple  be- 
longed. 

Occasionally,  as  in  this  instance,  a  chela 
is  to  be  found  attached  to  an  orthodox 
Brahmanical  temple,  but  only  where  it  has 
supplanted  one  of  the  old  deotas. 


The  existence  of  a  chela,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  these  hills,  is 
quite  opposed  to  the  Brahmanical  system. 
According  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the 
public  worship  of  the  gods  can  be  con- 
ducted by  none  but  Brahmans.  In  the 
worship  of  these  outcast  deotas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  presence  of  a  Brahman  is 
not  required ;  but  that  of  the  chela  is  es- 
sential. The  latter  becomes  inspired  or 
possessed  by  the  deota;  and  a  sacrifice 
is  incomplete  and  useless  without  him. 

At  sacrifices  the  Brahman  repeats  San- 
skrit texts,  if  he  knows  any,  and  incenses 
the  chela  while  in  the  state  of  sacred 
frenzy.  But  it  is  the  chela  who  gasps  out 
the  commands  of  the  deota,  as  he  shivers 
and  writhes  under  the  divine  afflatus,  and 
the  vigorous  application  of  the  soongul  or 
iron  scourge. 

Whether  the  chela's  frenzv  is  always 
genuine  or  not  may  be  doubtful,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of 
the  worshippers.  I  have  seen  a  fine  ath- 
letic young  man  use  the  soongul  so  ener- 
getically, to  his  own  back  and  shoulders, 
that  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams  and 
the  punishment  was  most  severe. 

This  scourge  is  a  formidable  instru- 
ment. It  is  somewhat  like  the  old  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  in  shape,  but  has  only  fi^  tails, 
and  is  made  entirely  of  iron.  Each  tail  is 
formed  of  three  links,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  sharp,  lancet-shaped  blade.  The 
weight  of  a  soongul  varies  from  two  to  ten 
pounds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  one 
of  the  head  men  of  the  Guddi  tribe,  in  the 
Ravi  valley,  to  a  great  sacrifice,  which 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  snake  god,  Kai- 
lung  Nag.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice 
was  to  ensure  fine  weather  for  the  sowing. 

I  arrived  at  the  temple  early,  as  I  wished 
to  see  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
was  much  amused  at  the  rather  niggardly 
way  in  which  the  assembled  villagers  sub- 
scribed the  necessary  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  victim.  After  some  time  an 
old  woman  stood  up,  and  made  a  vigorous 
speech,  asking  the  men  how  they  could 
expect  any  favor  from  the  deota  when 
they  contributed  so  grudgingly.  This 
soon  produced  the  requisite  amount;  and 
a  man  was  sent  to  buy  a  sheep. 

The  men  then  sat  round  in  a  circle 
near  the  temple,  and  the  women  sat  by 
themselves  at  a  little  distance.  The 
music  struck  up,  and  some  of  the  men  and 
boys  began  to  dance,  the  chela  amongst 
them. 

After  a  time  the  music  became  wilder 
and  the  dance  more  energetic.    The  chela 
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then  produced  the  soongul,  and,  stripping 
to  the  waist,  applied  it  to  his  own  back 
and  shoulders,  amid  shouts  from  the  spec- 
tators of  K cutting  Maharaj  kijai!  ("  Vic- 
tory to  the  great  king  Kailung").  An 
orthodox  Brahman,  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple, burned  incense  and  repeated  muntras. 
At  length,  all  being  ready,  the  head  of  the 
victim  was  struck  off  with  an  axe.  The 
body  was  then  lifted  up  by  several  men, 
and  the  chela,  seizing  upon  it  like  a  tiger, 
drank  the  blood  as  it  spouted  from  the 
neck.  When  all  the  blood  had  been 
sucked  from  the  carcass,  it  was  thrown 
down  upon  the  ground  amid  yells  and 
shouts  of  "  Kailung  Maharaj  ki  jai ! " 
The  dancing  was  then  renewed  and  be- 
came more  violent,  until,  after  many  con- 
tortions, the  chela  gasped  out  that  the 
deota  accepted  the  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
season  would  be  favorable.  This  was  re- 
ceived with  renewed  shouts,  and  the  chela 
sank  down  upon  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  Water  was  poured  over  htm, 
and  he  was  vigorously  fanned  till  he 
showed  signs  of  revival.  The  assembly 
then  began  to  disperse. 

The  fierce  excitement  of  the  people,  and 
the  wild  frenzy  of  the  chela  as  he  flogged 
himself  with  the  soongul,  and  as  like  a 
beast  of  prey  he  sucked  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  made  up  a  scene  not  to  be  easily 
forgotten. 

The  office  of  chela,  the  use  of  the  soon- 
gul, and  other  rites,  which  no  doubt  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  deotas  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes,  have  now  extended  to  other 
divinities  of  later  date.  In  fact,  they  are 
now  universal  in  the  Punjab  Himalayah, 
except  in  connection  with  orthodox  Brah- 
man ical  temples.  Even  Sidh  or  Budha 
and  the  demigod  Googah  have  their  che- 
las,  as  also  has  one  shrine  at  least  of  the 
Mussulman  saint,  Lakh  Data. 

To  most  of  the  temples  of  the  hill  deo- 
tas musicians  are  attached.  They  are 
generally  hereditary  servants  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  receive  a  share  of  the  offerings. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  worship  of 
some  of  these  deotas  is  the  erection  near 
the  temple  of  a  tall  mast,  usually  a  pine- 
tree  stripped  of  its  branches.  Upon  the 
summit  of  this  thamba  the  deota  is 
supposed  to  rest  when  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered to  him,  or  festivals  are  held  in  his 
honor.  Sometimes  the  worshippers  dance 
round  it.  (Can  this  have  been  the  origin 
of  our  Maypole  ?) 

A  smaller  pole  is  sometimes  carried 
round  from  house  to  house  by  the  chela 
and  other  officials  of  a  deota,  when  con- 
tributions are  received  from  the  persons 


visited.  This  pole  is  often  ornamented 
by  strips  of  colored  cloth  being  wound 
round  it,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  tuft  of  feathers.  It  is  oc- 
casionally fanned  with  a  chowry,  or  yak's 
tail,  thus  showing  its  sacred  character; 
and  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  deota, 
as  if  the  divinity  were  present. 

May  not  these  resting-places  for  the 
deotas  represent  the  "grove"  which  is 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  con- 
nection with  idol  worship,  and  which  Bib- 
lical scholars  have  found  so  difficult  to 
identify? 

At  the  fire  temple  of  Jowala  Mukhi  is  a 
tall  mast  covered  with  plates  of  copper. 
On  my  asking  the  chief  Brahman  what  it 
was,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said  it  had  no 
use.  It  was  no  doubt  originally  one  of 
the  masts  which  I  have  just  described, 
and  was  connected  with  rites  which  have 
now  become  unorthodox. 

The  stambhas,  or  stone  pillars,  found 
in  connection  with  Jain,  Budhist,  and 
Vaishnava  temples,  in  several  parts  of 
India  and  in  Nepal,  had  no  doubt  their 
origin  in  these  wooden  resting-places  for 
the  deotas.  At  Vaishnava  temples  the 
pillars  are  usually  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  Garuda,  the  eagle  upon  which  Vishnu 
is  supposed  to  ride. 

These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  several  of  the  ancient  religions  of 
the  East. 

In  the  valleys  near  the  plains  the  unor- 
thodox deotas  occupy  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  are  usually  meanly  lodged  in 
roofless  enclosures  of  rough  stones,  in 
small,  rudely  built  temples,  or  under  trees. 
Here  the  principal  temples  are  sacred  to 
the  worship  of  the  deities  of  modern  Hin- 
duism. In  the  more  remote  districts, 
however,  the  deotas  of  the  hills  have 
few  rivals,  and  their  temples  are  often 
imposing.  They  are  generally  of  timber, 
very  massively  built,  and  are  often  adorned 
with  elaborate  carving.  In  fact,  the  tim- 
ber stage  of  Indian  architecture,  referred 
to  by  Fergusson,  here  still  survives ;  and 
the  resemblance  between  these  wooden 
temples  and  some  of  the  sculptured  stone 
edifices  represented  in  his  works  is  very 
striking.  Whatever  the  name  of  the  de- 
ota, the  plan  of  the  temple  is  generally 
the  same.  An  inner  cell  of  wood,  or  more 
rarely  of  stoue,  contains  the  god  —  usu- 
ally a  rough  stone  or  a  rudely  carved  im- 
age. Over  this  cell,  and  extending  a  little 
beyond  it  at  the  back  and  sides,  is  a 
wooden  roof,  with  overhanging  eaves, 
supported  by  massive  wooden  pillars. 
This  roof  is  prolonged  in  front  so  as  to 
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form  a  pillared  hall,  in  which  the  worship- 
pers assemble,  and  in  which  sacrifices  are 
offered.  Travellers  are  allowed  to  lodge 
in  the  hall,  but  women  are  not  usually 
admitted.  Sometimes  a  high  pyramidal 
structure  is  raised  over  the  cell,  but  in 
most  cases  the  roof  is  of  the  same  height 
throughout.  The  carving  is  sometimes 
very  elaborate,  the  serpent  being  almost 
invariably  introduced.  A  fringe  of  carved 
wooden  tassels  round  the  eaves,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  wave  in  the  wind,  is  a  com- 
mon decoration. 

The  deota  worshipped  in  some  of  these 
temples  is  Shib,  and  in  others  Devi ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  these 
are  the  original  deities  for  whom  the  tem- 
ples were  erected.  Doubtless,  however, 
these  were  the  deities  of  some  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes,  and  they  are  perhaps  here 
seen  in  their  original  form.  They  are 
worshipped  with  the  same  rites  as  the 
other  deotas. 

The  Kylas  peak,  at  the  source  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  the  peak  of  Munh  Mahesh,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ravi,  are  both  considered 
as  the  home  of  Siva,  and  as  such  are  vis- 
ited by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  India  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Himalayah. 
Other  mountain  peaks,  too,  are  believed 
to  be  the  abode  of  particular  deotas. 

All  the  deotas  of  the  hills  have  their 
melas,  or  festivals.  The  people  flock  to 
these  from  great  distances  to  do  honor 
to  the  god,  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to 
do  a  little  business  in  buying  or  selling. 
Swinging-boats,  merry-go  rounds,  or  other 
amusements,  are  provided,  as  at  an  En- 
glish fair. 

The  women,  who  are  the  great  support- 
ers of  the  melas,  are  allowed  much  more 
liberty  on  these  occasions  than  at  any 
other  time.  Dressed  in  their  best,  and 
decked  with  the  family  jewels,  they  make 
up  parties,  and  travel  under  the  escort  of 
one  or  two  male  friends.  They  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  singing  in 
chorus.  The  songs  are  sometimes  in 
honor  of  the  deota,  and  sometimes  not. 
And  the  ladies,  to  make  up  for  their  good 
behavior  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  are 
often  quite  ready  to  exchange  a  little  ba- 
dinage with  the  passers-by,  especially  if 
the  male  escort  does  not  happen  to  be 
near. 

Besides  these  melas,  pilgrimages  of  a 
private  nature  are  often  performed  in  ful- 
filment of  vows  made  during  sickness  or 
trouble,  or  by  married  women  without 
families.  When,  in  such  cases,  the  pil- 
grimage results  successfully,  the  deota 
soon    becomes    popular,    and    his    fame 


spreads  to  distant  places.  It  matters  little 
what  the  name  or  attributes  of  the  deota 
may  be,  if  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine  are 
attended  with  success.  Siva,  Devi,  the 
nag,  Sidh,  Lakh  Data,  and  others  are 
each  visited  by  women  of  all  ranks,  castes, 
and  degrees  of  orthodoxy. 

In  these  cases  the  journey  is  generally 
made  by  night ;  and,  apparently  to  pre- 
vent any  evasion,  a  mark  is  made  at  every 
few  yards  upon  a  stone  or  some  object 
near  the  road.  These  marks  are  made 
with  a  mixture  of  rice-flour  and  water,  and 
are  called  likhnoo  (writing).  Each  deota 
has  his  appropriate  mark;  thus,  Shib  has 
a  circle  with  a  line  drawn  through  it ; 
Devi,  a  circle;  Sidh,  a  pair  of  footprints ; 
etc. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sacrifices  there  are 
votive  offerings,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  during  sick- 
ness or  misfortune.  To  Sidh  is  usually 
presented  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals ;  to 
the  nag,  a  small  iron  or  wooden  snake; 
to  Shib,  a  trident;  and  to  Devi,  a  sword 
or  trident.  Sometimes  a  man  vows  a  new 
bullock-yoke,  or  hoe ;  or  a  woman  vows  a 
spinning-wheel;  and  these,  or  small  mod- 
els of  them,  are  deposited  in  the  temple. 

Of  all  the  unorthodox  deotas,  the  one 
known  as  Deo  (god)  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  our  idea  of  the  Deity.  His 
altars  are  on  the  mountain-tops  or  in  soli- 
tary places.  They  are  simple,  square 
platforms  of  unwrought  stones,  without 
any  temple  or  enclosure.  No  image  is 
placed  upon  them,  but  sometimes  a  rough 
stone  is  set  up.  The  platform  is  some- 
times almost  covered  with  votive  offerings 
of  flowers,  grain,  or  models  of  farm  or 
other  implements. 

The  attributes  of  the  Deo  are  far  more 
sublime  than  those  of  the  other  deotas. 
The  latter  are  often  malevolent  beings,  to 
be  dreaded,  and  to  be  appeased  by  bloody 
rites.  But  the  Deo  is  beneficent.  The 
people  say, u  He  has  no  form,  is  never  seen, 
but  is  everywhere,  and  sees  everything 
even  at  night."  And  he  only  punishes 
men  when  they  do  wrong,  or  do  not  fulfil 
their  vows. 

Sacrifices  of  goats  are  made  to  the  Deo, 
but  more  frequently  the  offerings  are  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  altars  of  the  Deo  are  not  to  be  met 
with  everywhere,  but  they  are  numerous 
in  some  districts.  I  have  never  seen  a 
newly  built  one. 

In  the  Himalayan  villages  are  numbers 
of  deotas,  many  of  them  doubtless  the 
deities  of  broken  aboriginal  tribes.  These 
are  known  usually  by  the  name  of  the  vi- 
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lage  to  which  they  belong ;  but  each  has 
also  a  distinct  name,  as  Than,  Changnoo, 
Khoroo,  etc. 

Sometimes  several  villages  have  the 
same  deota.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
image  of  the  god,  with  his  chela,  musi- 
cians, and  other  officials,  visits  the  differ- 
ent villages  in  turn,  and  then  high  festival 
is  held.  On  these  occasions  the  deota 
travels  in  a  small  litter,  somewhat  like  the 
representations  ot  the  ark  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders ;  and 
on  approaching  a  village  the  musicians 
strike  up,  and  some  of  the  people  dance 
before  it. 

Dancing  is  a  very  important  rite  in 
some  districts,  but  less  so  in  others.  In 
Kulu  a  former  rajah,  under  Brahmanical 
influence,  introduced  an  image  of  Rugho- 
nath  from  Benares,  and,  to  ensure  the 
supremacy  of  the  new  god,  he  ordered 
that  all  the  deotas  in  the  state  should 
assemble  once  a  year  at  the  capital  to 
dance  before  the  idol.  This  order  is  still 
obeyed  by  some  two  hundred  gods. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  deotas  is 
the  nag,  or  serpent.  Throughout  the  hill 
country  the  wooden  or  stone  representa- 
tion of  the  nag  may  be  found  in  every 
village. 

Although  probably  introduced  by  some 
of  the  Scythic  invaders,  the  worship  of 
the  serpent  is  not  now  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular tribe  or  caste.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  more  especially  amongst  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  them.  If  ill  befalls  the 
cattle  or  rain  fails  for  the  crops,  the  nag 
is  always  propitiated.  He  is  especially 
the  guardian  of  cattle  and  of  water- 
springs. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  valleys  of 
Kashmere  and  Nepal  were  both  at  some 
remote  period  lakes  or  marshes,  the  abode 
of  nags. 

The  first  milk  of  a  cow  is  usually  pre- 
sented to  the  nag;  and  goats  or  sheep 
are  sacrificed  to  him,  as  to  the  other 
deotas. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  place  in 
the  Himalayah  where  the  living  snake  is 
worshipped  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Rotung 
Pass.  Here  a  number  of  small  harmless 
snakes  live  amongst  the  rocks,  and  are 
worshipped  as  the  Nag  Deota,  or  Nag 
Kire.  These  snakes  are  venerated  both 
by  the  Kulu  people,  who  consider  them- 
selves Hindus,  and  the  people  of  Lahoul, 
who  are  Budhists.  There  is  no  temple, 
but  the  offerings,  which  consist  of  milk, 
floor,  and  ghee,  are  deposited  upon  a  slab 
of  slate  under  an  overhanging  rock. 


Although  the  Nag  Deota  is  held  in 
great  reverence,  I  have  seen  a  Kulu  man 
kill  a  snake  of  the  same  species,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sacred  spot.  On  my  ask- 
ing him  how  he  could  kill  one  of  the 
gods,  he  said  it  was  not  a  deota,  the 
deota  only  lived  at  the  nag  rewar  (ser- 
pents1 cave). 

Indra,  who  appears  to  be  the  only  sur- 
vivor in  these  hills  of  the  older  Vedic 
gods,  is  worshipped  in  several  places,  but 
especially  where  the  descendants  of  the 
Ranas  remain.  These  Ranas  were  petty 
chiefs,  who  are  said  to  have  held  the  coun- 
try before  the  rajahs.  They  must  there- 
fore have  been  Very  early  invaders.  They 
rank  now  as  Rajputs#but  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  regular  Rajput  clans. 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  Indra  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon  in  the  deota  of  the 
mountains.  Indeed,  the  latter,  though 
retaining  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Vedic  god,  is  in  these  days  quite  as 
unorthodox  as  the  other  deotas  of  the 
hills.  No  orthodox  Bran  mans  are  at- 
tached to  his  temples.  The  priests  are 
the  so-called  B  rah  mans  of  the  country,  and 
the  chelas  of  various  castes.  The  rites 
are  similar  to  those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Indra  or  Andra 
Pass,  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  rock  rep- 
resents Indra's  temple.  This  is  provided 
with  a  soongul  for  the  convenience  of 
worshippers;  but  there  is  no  resident 
priest,  and  no  image  of  the  deota. 

At  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  is  In- 
dra's lake,  a  small  mountain  tarn,  reputed 
to  be  unfathomable. 

In  the  valleys  on  either  side  the  pass 
are  several  temples  of  Indra,  who  is  here 
curiously  enough  associated  with  the  ser- 
pent, and  called  Indroo  Nag.  In  most  of 
the  temples,  Indra  is  represented  as  a 
man  in  a  short  tunic,  with  bare  head  ;  and 
sometimes  holding  a  bow  and  arrow, 
sometimes  a  club  in  one  hand  and  a  water- 
jar  in  the  other.  At  Kote,  in  Chumba, 
the  deota  is  represented  as  grasping  a 
serpent  by  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  a  club  in  the  other,  a  serpent 
standing  erect  on  either  side.  The  priest 
knew  nothing  of  the  Vedas,  or  of  the 
Brahmanical  fables  relating  to  Indra,  and 
could  not  explain  the  connection  between 
Indra  and  the  nag. 

Budhism  must  have  flourished  at  some 
time  throughout  the  sub-Himalayah,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  traces  of  it  still  re- 
maining. 

The  name  of  Budha  is  now  almost  un- 
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known ;  but  as  Sidh  (the  holy  one),  or 
Sidh  Deota,  he  is  still  worshipped.  The 
term  Sidh  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  later  phases  of  northern  Budhism. 

In  the  ancient  fort  of  Kangra  are  many 
Budhist  remains;  and  a  large  stone  im- 
age of  Budha  in  the  principal  temple  is 
still  an  object  of  veneration.  The  Sidh 
Deota  of  Sidh  Kot  is  also  very  ancient, 
and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  worshippers. 

Small  altars  and  slabs  of  stone,  upon 
which  are  sculptured  the  footprints  of 
Buddha,  known  as  Sidh  pdtt  abound  in 
the  Kangra  district.  They  may  often  be 
seen  decked  with  flowers. 

The  sacred  lake  of  Rawalsir,  with  its 
floating  islands,  is,  a  celebrated  place  of 
Budhist  pilgrimage.  This  lake  is  be- 
tween Kangra  and  Simla,  and  is  called  by 
the  Thibetans  Cho  Pudma.  It  is  visited 
every  year  by  many  hundred  pilgrims 
from  the  Budhist  countries  beyond  the 
Himalayan,  as  well. as  by  crowds  of  Hin- 
dus. There  is  a  Budhist  temple,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  with  an  officiating 
lama.  There  is  also  a  modern  Hindu 
temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  another  to 
Vishnu. 

The  temple  of  Jowala  Mukhi,  where 
the  sacred  fire,  fed  by  a  naphtha  spring, 
has  been  burning  since  prehistoric  times, 
is  also  a  place  of  Budhist  pilgrimage. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find 
a  new  image  of  Budha  set  up  under  a  tree, 
close  to  a  large  orthodox  temple  of  Siva, 
at  Byjnath,  in  the  Kangra  district.  I 
found  that  it  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
Brahman  priest  of  the  temple;  Sidh  hav- 
ing appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  to  set  up  his  image  at  that  spot. 

I  have  since  seen  a  new  image  of  Budha 
at  another  Sivaite  temple  io  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  priest  (an  orthodox  Brahman) 
called  it  Sidh  Deota,  and  said  many  peo- 
ple came  to  worship  it. 

The  Bodhisatwa  Manjusri  has  several 
temples  in  the  Punjab  Himalayab.  He 
also  is  called  Sidh  Deota,  and  is  confused 
with  Budha. 

The  priests  of  Sidh  Deota  are  usually 
Brah mans  of  the  country,  but  sometimes 
they  are  of  other  castes.  Chelas  are  at- 
tached to  some  of  the  shrines. 

In  some  places  an  umbrella,  ornamented 
with  beads  and  other  decorations,  is  car- 
ried round  from  house  to  house  by  the 
chela  and  others.  This  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Sidh,  for  whom  contributions 
are  solicited. 

Several  mortals,  whose  history  is 
scarcely  yet    forgotten,  are    worshipped 


with  the  same  rites  and  upon  much  the 
same  footing  as  the  deotas. 

The  Pandu  brothers,  the  heroes  of  the 
Mahabharat,  have  several  shrines  in  the 
Punjab  Himalayah,  but  the  number  does 
not  seem  to  increase. 

Vasisbta  Muni,  the  Vedic  Risbi,  has  an 
ancient  temple  at  the  hot  springs  in  the 
Kulu  Valley,  which  take  their  name  from 
him,  and  near  which  he  is  said  to  have 
lived.  The  Rishi  is  represented  as  a 
black  man  dressed  in  a  waist-cloth,  and 
holding  a  water-jar  in  his  hand.  He  has 
no  other  temple  that  I  am  aware  of. 

In  the  worship  of  Gogah  and  Lakh  Data, 
which  in  each  case  originated  in  the  plains, 
there  are  signs  of  a  new  unorthodox  reli- 
gious development. 

These  demigods,  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern origin,  may  already  be  said  to  rank 
amongst  the  deotas  of  the  hills. 

Gogah  was  a  chief  of  the  Chohan  tribe 
of  Rajputs,  who  was  killed  while  fighting 
against  the  first  Mahomedan  invaders. 
He  is  represented  as  a  horseman,  armed 
with  a  spear,  and  attended  by  his  wife  and 
brother.  A  chela  is  attached  to  each 
shrine,  and  the  worship  is  conducted  with 
the  same  rites  as  that  of  the  deotas. 

Gogah  is  much  venerated  in  northern 
India.  In  the  hills  he  appears  to  have 
fully  attained  to  divine  honors;  and  even 
shares  the  same  temple  with  Devi  and  the 
nag. 

So  tolerant  are  these  deotas,  or  their 
worshippers,  that  for  two  or  three  divini- 
ties with  different  attributes  to  occupy  the 
same  temple,  and  to  share  the  same  altar 
and  the  same  priest,  is  not  at  all  unfre- 
quent. 

Lakh  Data,  who  is  known  also  as  the 
Peer  or  Sukki  Surwar,  is  a  Mussulman 
saint,  who  is  reverenced  equally  by  Hin- 
dus and  Mahomedans.  In  fact,  by  the 
former  he  is  now  worshipped  as  a  deota, 
and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  him.  The 
custodian  of  one  of  the  shrines  of  Lakh 
Data  irt  the  Kangra  district  is  a  Hindu  of 
the  cultivator  caste,  and  is  called  the 
chela,  as  in  the  case  of  the  temples  of  the 
deotas.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  idol  in  the 
shrines  of  Lakh  Data,  but  merely  three 
or  four  small  lamps,  which  any  one  who 
wishes  to  propitiate  the  saint  may  supply 
with  oil.  In  the  shrine,  however,  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded  there  is  a  stone 
carving  of  Lakh  Data  as  a  horseman,  in  a 
tall  Persian  cap,  and  armed  with  a  spear. 
Lakh  Data  is  a  great  patron  of  athletics, 
and  especially  of  wrestling.  He  is  propi- 
tiated by  pilgrimages  and  sacrifices  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  deotas,  aod  also  by  wrest- 
ling matches.  These  may  be  held  in  any 
convenient  place,  certain  dues  being  paid 
to  the  custodians  of  the  shrine,  and  to  the 
musicians  attached  to  it.  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  meet  at  the  shrine  of  Lakh 
Data  on  equal  terms.  And  the  animals 
sacrificed,  although  killed  according  to  the 
Mahomedan  formula,  may  be  partaken  of 
by  Hindus  without  any  loss  of  caste. 
The  number  of  Lakh  Data's  votaries 
seems  to  be  increasing  rapidly. 

Bhuts,  joginis,  and  other  spirits,  al- 
though not  usually  worshipped  as  deotas, 
are  universally  dreaded,  and  consequently 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Bhuts  have  no  temples,  but  propitiatory 
offerings  are  frequently  made  to  them  in 
case  of  sickness  or  misfortune.  The  most 
usual  form  of  offering  is  to  arrange  in  a 
basket  small  quantities  of  fruit,  flowers, 
vegetables,  meal,  spices  and  condiments, 
ghee,  a  few  coins,  and  sometimes  a  fowl 
or  eggs.  This  basket  is  passed  round  the 
head  of  the  sick  person,  and  is  then  taken 
out  after  dark  and  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  house  or  village. 
It  is  hoped  that,  the  anger  of  the  Bhuts 
being  appeased,  the  sickness  will  leave 
the  patient  And  it  is  believed  that,  if 
any  one  interferes  with  the  basket,  the 
sickness  will  seize  upon  him. 

I  have  seen  the  same  ceremony  amongst 
the  Malays  of  Perak,  the  offering  being 
left  to  drift  down  the  river. 

In  case  of  epidemic  sickness,  cabalistic 
diagrams  are  sometimes  drawn  in  the  dust 
of  the  roads  leading  to  a  village,  the  dif- 
ferent compartments  being  occupied  by 
articles  of  food,  etc.  These  are  intended 
as  a  protection  from  the  evil  spirits. 

Joginis,  who  seem  to  correspond  in 
some  degree  with  our  fairies,  are  not  usu- 
ally worshipped  in  temples;  but  when 
they  are  so,  they  are  represented  as  wom- 
en and  are  sometimes  attended  by  snakes. 

One  very  powerful  jogini,  who  has  a 
temple  on  the  borders  of  Kashmere,  I  was 
told,  '*  formerly  used  often  to  eat  men  be- 
fore she  would  give  rain.'*  She  is  known 
as  the  Mother  of  Serpents  (A ma  Naga). 
The  people  assured  me  that  men  are  never 
eaten  now ;  but  that,  under  British  rule, 
goats  are  always  found  sufficient. 

The  Mother  of  Serpents  is  represented 
as  a  woman,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  district,  and  supported  by  two  snakes 


standing  erect,  their  beads  meeting  over 
that  of  the  jogini. 

Joginis  often  reside  on  mountain  passes, 
and  travellers  sometimes  set  up  one  or 
two  stones  on  end,  or  build  a  rough  imi- 
tation of  a  temple,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  the  jogini  in  allowing 
them  to  get  safely  over. 

The  spirits  of  departed  relatives  are 
worshipped,  not  exactly  as  gods,  but  as 
protectors  or  guardian  angels.  They  are 
also  believed  to  have  the  power  of  punish- 
ing their  friends,  if  they  are  forgotten  or 
neglected. 

In  some  localities  the  worship  of  the 
dead  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  but  to  be  shared 
in  by  the  whole  community.  The  people 
of  a  village  once  told  me  that  they  had 
lately  had  great  trouble  In  consequence  of 
some  of  their  departed  neighbors  having 
been  neglected. 

Around,  and  sometimes  within,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  deotas  are  usually  to  be  seen 
a  number  of  stone  slabs,  like  miniature 
gravestones ;  these  are  more  or  less  rudely 
carved  with  the  representations  of  men 
and  women,  and  are  the  monuments  of 
departed  villagers.  A  lamp  or  a  little 
charcoal  is  burned  before  them,  and  food 
is  placed  near  them  on  stated  occasions. 
The  figures  upon  these  stones  are  some- 
times in  pairs,  representing  suttis;  but, 
upon  the  older  ones,  and  those  in  the  more 
remote  localities,  they  are  generally  single. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  widow-burn- 
ing was  not  derived  from  the  aboriginal 
tribes. 

New  stones  are  not  by  any  means  nu- 
merous, so  that  it  appears  as  if  the  cus- 
tom of  erecting  these  monuments  was 
gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

As  may  be  seen,  many  curious  rites, 
and  remnants  of  ancient  superstitions,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  this  debatable  land  on 
the  borders  of  Hinduism.  Some  of  these 
throw  much  light  upon  the  growth  of 
Hindu  customs  and  Hindu  mythology. 

As  Brahmanism  extends,  some  of  the 
unorthodox  faiths  will  disappear  before  it, 
and  others  will  be  absorbed. 

The  serpent  has  already  found  a  place 
in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  In  due  time 
Gogah  may  appear  as  another  form  of 
Siva;  while  Lakh  Data  may  develop  into 
an  avatar  of  Vishnu. 

Charles  F.  Oldham. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
AT  ST.  MATTHIAS'S. 

On  Sunday  morn i nor,  as  Jolliffe  had 
signs  of  an  impending  attack  of  gout,  Mrs. 
Jolliffe  decided  on  staying  at  home  with 
him,  and  proposed  to  the  new  manager 
that  he  should  accompany  the  girls  to  St. 
Matthias's. 

Pascal  agreed,  with  the  appearance  of 
readiness  politeness  required,  but  Jolliffe, 
always  prompt  to  read  and  study  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  fancied  he  detected  a  little 
disappointment  when  the  request  was 
made  in  his  wife's  usual  unconsciously 
imperious  manner. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  observed  Jolliffe, 
"Mr.  Pascal  would  rather  see  our  old 
parish  church.  We  have  been  talking  of 
poor  Mrs.  Mclntyre's  painted  window. 
Keith  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  girls." 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  too  much  engaged  to 
hear,  and  Pascal  of  course  made  fresh 
assurances  of  his  pleasure  in  going  with 
the  young  ladies  to  St.  Matthias's. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  could  only  act  on  one  idea 
at  a  time.  She  had  an  idea  just  now  that 
it  would  be  well  to  make  Keith  jealous. 
She  had  seen  with  satisfaction  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  that  Sophie,  though  all  un- 
consciously, had  made  him  jealous,  and 
doubted  not  his  jealousy  would  drive  him 
to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  Sophie  to 
consent  to  an  early  marriage.  It  was  the 
way  in  which  Jolliffe  had  been  brought  to 
make  up  his  mind,  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe  had  a 
belief  that,  in  matters  of  courtship  at  least, 
men  were  very  much  alike.  Neither  she 
nor  Sophie  felt  any  doubt  but  that  Jolliffe 
was  right  in  saying  Keith  would  be  sure 
to  meet  her  and  accompany  her  to  St. 
Matthias's,  for  though  she  was  going  there 
ostensibly  at  young  Dwining's  request, 
she  had,  in  acceding  to  that  request,  also 
considered  how  often  Keith  had  asked 
her,  and  had  consented  more  for  his  sake 
than  Dwining's. 

Sophie's  bonnet  was  on,  and  she  was 
down-stairs  before  her  cousin  had  ceased 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  Pascal  accompany- 
ing them.  As  Miss  Bowerby  kept  them 
waiting,  Jolliffe  proposed  Sophie  should 
show  Pascal  the  way  into  the  garden 
through  the  brewery  and  orchard.  They 
passed  through  the  old  dray-yard.  The 
great  curtained  drays,  pulled  into  the  long 


dray-house,  had  the  slumberous  air  of 
four-post  state  beds,  where  Time,  having 
turned  every  other  owner  out,  seemed  to 
be  napping  himself.  Even  the  small  two- 
wheel  dray,  as  it  rested  on  its  shafts  with 
its  curtains  hanging  forward,  had  the  look 
of  a  spaniel  that  had  shaken  its  long  ears 
over  its  cheeks  in  anticipation  of  an  extra 
doze. 

In  its  Sunday  repose  the  brewery  was  a 
picture  of  cleanliness  and  order.  So  Pas- 
cal remarked,  as  he  followed  Sophie  to 
the  narrow  door  which  led  them  right  out 
among  the  pear-trees,  now  dazzling  to  be- 
hold in  the  full  morning  sun. 

'*  I  have  seen  the  finest  views  the  world 
can  show,"  remarked  the  new  manager, 
gazing  round  with  eyes  that  softened  as 
they  gazed,  "  but  I  look  on  this  sight  with 
more  pleasure  than  ever." 

44  Then  you  have  been  used  once  to  live 
among  orchards  ?  "  asked  Sophie. 

"In  my  schooldays  —  yes." 

"  1  wish  my  cousin  would  come,"  said 
Sophie;  "she  will  make  us  late." 

"Not  if  we  go  round  by  the  wall  and 
across  Trutbrook  Common,"  answered 
Pascal  quickly. 

Sophie's  glance  of  surprise  betrayed 
him  into  showing  some  vexation  and  em- 
barrassment. "Why  should  this  be?" 
she  wondered,  and  immediately  thought 
of  one  of  the  hard  things  her  mother  had 
said  of  him.  Mrs.  Jolliffe  suspected  Pas- 
cal to  have  been  about  the  place  as  a  spy 
before  he  was  sent  formally  by  Lovibond 
as  the  new  manager. 

While  Sophie's  cheek  burned  with  this 
idea,  Pascal  added  quickly,  — 

"  I  heard  some  one  say  that  way  was 
nearer  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  than  the 
road.  Is  it  not  so,  or  am  I  under  a  mis- 
take?" 

"No,  you  are  quite  correct,"  replied 
Sophie  brusquely.  "  Here  comes  my 
cousin  at  last. 

She  was,  indeed,  unfeignedly  glad  to  see 
her  companion,  for  a  strange  dislike  for 
the  society  of  Pascal  had  come  over  her 
with  the  suspicions  awakened  by  bis  in- 
voluntarily disclosed  acquaintance  with 
the  neighborhood  he  was  supposed  never 
to  have  seen  before.  She  determined  to 
have  some  talk  with  her  father  on  the 
subject  as  soon  as  she  returned  from 
church,  that  he  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  might 
be  more  on  their  guard,  both  with  Lovi- 
bond and  his  coadjutor. 

The  walk  to  church  was  not  particularly 
pleasant.    Sophie    met    all    Pascal's    re- 
marks  with   coldness  and   reserve ;    her 
|  cousin  seemed  to  him  insufferably  silly. 
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Dwining,  who  met  them  near  the  church 
door,  had  to  hide  his  pleasure,  aod  suc- 
ceeded in  assuming  a  seriousness  that 
only  made  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  more 
intense. 

St.  Matthias's  was  a  new  church,  with 
a  new  organ,  a  new  congregation,  a  new 
young  rector,  and  two  new  young  curates. 
Only  the  organist  was  old,  and  a  master 
in  his  art. 

Pascal  seemed  more  interested  in  Dwin- 
ing and  Sophie  than  in  the  elaborate 
church  service.  He  saw  that,  to  Dwining, 
Sophie,  and  not  Matthias,  was  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church ;  while  Sophie  herself 
appeared  soon  to  forget  Keith  Cameron 
in  ber  delight  at  the  music,  and  her  sym- 
pathy with  Dwining's  appreciation  of  it. 
Pascal  certainly  saw  a  shade  come  over 
her  bright  face  as  she  glanced  round  her 
sometimes,  but  only,  he  fancied,  indi- 
cating a  girl's  annoyance  at  a  slight  offered 
her  before  the  world,  and  not  any  serious 
heartache. 

The  church  was  uncomfortably  full,  and 
the  copies  of  its  own  particular  hymn 
monopolized,  Dwining  and  Sophie  having 
only  one  between  them  from  necessity. 
From  necessity  certainly,  bat  Pascal  saw 
that  such  necessity  was  as  heaven  upon 
earth  to  Dwining,  and  was  no  special 
hardship  to  Sophie.  Her  face  was  pret- 
tier than  he  had  yet  seen  it;  her  voice 
had  a  happy  and  devout  soul  in  it.  So 
had  Dwining's;  and  the  two  seemed  to 
Pascal  to  be  aware,  with  a  kind  of  noble 
innocence,  of  the  healthful  charm  they 
had  for  each  other. 

As  the  new  hymn  was  being  sung,  Pas- 
cal, hearing  a  pew  door  near  him  opened, 
glanced  round  and  saw  Keith  Cameron. 
Dwining  and  Sophie,  finding  the  hymn 
words  new  to  them,  were  bending  over 
the  one  page  rather  more  closely  than 
might  be  pleasant  to  a  person  in  Keith's 
position  to  see.  Pascal  was  not  surprised 
when  Keith,  after  service,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  not  having  seen  them,  turned 
down  the  lane  that  was  the  nearest,  way 
to  the  Poplars.  Sophie,  looking  round  at 
him,  as  though  hardly  able  to  believe  her 
eyes,  became  red  and  then  pale  in  the 
same  moment. 

Yet,  somehow,  the  walk  home  was  not 
as  depressing  to  her  as  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  and 
was  assuredly  very  different  from  the 
walk  to  church.  Dwining's  elastic  step 
seemed  to  teach  Sophie  a  lighter,  gayer 
tread  than  was  usual  to  her.  There  was 
certainly  something  very  different  in  walk- 
ing by  him  from  keeping  pace  with  the 


languid-footed  Keith.  Then,  too,  the 
glance  of  Dwining's  eager,  honest  blue 
eye,  how  it  brightened  Sophie's,  Pascal 
noticed.  How  promptly  she  understood 
all  he  said,  often  catching  at  his  meaning 
before  he  had  half  expressed  it;  whereas 
it  had  been  easy  for  even  a  stranger  to 
see  that  Keith's  half  sarcastic,  though 
certainly  more  clever  comments,  were  con- 
fusing and  dispiriting  to  her.  Life  was 
somewhat  a  heavy,  leaden  sort  of  thing 
to  her.  It  was  already  stale  and  profitless 
to  Keith.  To  Dwining  it  was  intensely 
real  for  misery  or  joy,  and  in  his  society 
the  clouds  cleared  from  Sophie's  spirit, 
the  atmosphere  became  alive  with  sun- 
shine and  fresh  winds,  she  breathed  new 
breath,  and  lived  new  life. 

When  she  got  home  she  locked  herself 
in  her  own  room  and  fell  on  her  knees, 
sobbing  almost  violently.  This  was  partly 
on  account  of  Keith,  and  because  she  felt 
she  was  wrong  in  allowing  herself  to  drift 
away  from  her  allegiance  to  him,  but  it 
was  also  because  she  had  felt  too  much 
new  life  and  feeling  come  suddenly  into 
her  heart  to  bear  them  in  silence.  She 
sobbed  at  once  for  sorrow  and  for  joy, 
that  they  had  come.  It  seemed  misfor- 
tune and  a  rich  gift  inseparably  blended 
—  a  nameless  passion  she  could  not  then 
have  known  herself  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  say  it  was  love  for  Dwining,  but 
somehow  she  felt  she  had,  hitherto, 
wronged  the  world,  life,  herself,  and  God's 
power  and  will  to  give  joy.  She  took 
all  to  herself  now  with  a  great  passion, 
clasping  her  arms  about  her  heart  and 
bowing  her  head  in  pitiful  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  so  wronged  herself,  her 
youth,  her  womanhood,  by  taking  life  so 
heavily  and  by  so  ignoring  God's  love 
and  power,  and  all  the  glorious  possibili- 
ties of  life.  Sophie  did  not  say  to  herself 
it  was  the  love  of  a  healthful  and  an  up- 
right heart  that  made  so  great  a  change 
for  her.  The  change  was  as  yet,  initself, 
too  overpowering  for  her  to  be  conscious 
of  the  cause,  or  try  to  analyze  it. 

But  when  her  fit  of  awakening  and  pas- 
sion was  over,  and  she  went  down  into 
the  orchard  to  try  to  get  calm,  she  had 
that  exquisite  sense  of  gratitude  felt  by 
a  good  woman  when  conscious  of  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-ennobling  influence  of  a 
good  man.  She  knew  that  Dwining  was 
no  untried  child  of  innocence,  she  knew 
that  he  had  seen  no  little  of  the  world  and 
neither  cringed  to  its  pleasures  nor  feared 
its  hardships. 

«•  I  can  surely  love  Keith  better  through 
having  known  him,"  she  said  to  herself 
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under  the  apple-trees.  It  seemed  so  for 
the  moment;  but,  in  truth,  Sophie  felt 
obliged  to  find  some  excuse  for  allowing 
herself  to  think  of  Dwining,  some  plea 
for  permitting  herself  to  recall  with  new 
delight  each  sign  of  love  she  had  seen  in 
his  strong,  earnest  eyes  that  happy  morn- 
ing. 

CHAPTER  x. 
MORNING  CLOUDS. 

The  new  manager  made  it  very  clearly 
understood  that  however  considerate  he 
might  be  of  the  feelings  of  Messrs.  Mcln- 
tyre  and  Jolliffe,  and  whatever  uneasiness 
he  may  have  felt  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  as  to  his  task,  he  none  the  less 
intended  that  on  Monday  morning  busi- 
ness should  begin  in  earnest.  Mrs.  Jol- 
liffe heard  him  go  out  soon  after  five 
o'clock. 

Hector,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Hec- 
tor of  twenty  years  ago,  barked  furiously. 

"That's  odd,"  remarked  Jolliffe,  yawn- 
ing at  being  disturbed  so  early,  "for  So- 
phie told  me  she  had  made  the  two  good 
friends  yesterday." 

When  Mrs.  Jolliffe  went  dowo  to  make 
coffee,  about  which  Jolliffe  was  very  fas- 
tidious, the  maid  who  waited  on  her  told 
her  that  Hector  had  been  barking  all 
the  morning  because  there  was  a  strange 
man,  a  cask-washer,  who  delighted  in 
teasing  the  brewery  favorite.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton had  said  that  the  new  man  seemed 
allowed  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  be  as  idle 
as  he  pleased,  and  if  he  was  the  manager's 
choosing  he  was  not  a  very  good  example 
for  the  other  men. 

When  Jolliffe  came  dowo  to  breakfast 
and  heard  of  this  addition  to  the  Pelican 
staff,  he  observed  quietly,  — 

"Ah,  yes,  he's  in  earnest.  I'm  glad  I 
told  the  men  to  be  on  their  guard." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  this  fellow  is  a 
detective?"  exclaimed  his  wife  in  horror. 

"I  think  so.  A  little  more  cream,  if 
you  please,  my  love." 

"  How  can  you  take  things  so  coolly, 
Jolliffe?" 

"  It's  because  I  have  takeo  things  too 
coolly  that  I  am  not  exactly  averse  to  see- 
ing some  effort  made  to  set  them  right." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  it  has  always  been  the 
same,  and  I'm  sure  we  have  been  very 
comfortable." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so;  too  comfortable 
under  the  circumstances,  I  fear;  but 
hush  1  my  dear,  here  comes  Pascal." 

"  I  haven't  common  patience  to  sit 
down  with  him,"  declared  Mrs.  Jolliffe. 
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"  Some  of  these  sort  of  troubles  require 
uncommon  patience,  which  you  know  you 
have  in  abundance,  my  love." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Pascal,"  was  Mrs. 
Jolliffe's  salutation;  "pray,  who  is  that 
most  unpleasant-looking,  strange  man  ?  " 
She  had  not  seen  the  object  of  her  in- 
quiry at  all. 

"Unpleasing  duties  lend  unpleasing 
looks  sometimes,"  answered  Pascal ;  "  but 
I  assure  you  the  ground  shall  not  be  cum- 
bered by  our  friend  outside  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary." 

After  breakfast  the  manager  went  dowo 
immediately  to  Jolliffe's  private  office, 
where  a  writing-table  with  drawers  and 
patent  lock  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  Mrs.  Jolliffe  begao  to  upbraid  her 
husband  for  not  opposing  a  course  so 
hard  as  the  admission  of  a  detective  into 
the  brewery. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  she  reasoned,  "  the 
best  men  will  leave  oo  finding  they  are 
suspected,  and  the  bad  ones  only  brazen 
out  such  treatment." 

"We  are  in  Lovibond's  hands,  my  dear, 
for  the  present,  and  must  submit,"  replied 
Jolliffe  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  resignation. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  much  vexed.  Another 
matter,  besides  the  manager's  conduct, 
caused  her  to  be  so  that  morning. 

It  was  all  very  well,  in  fact  just  what 
she  had  wished,  that  Sophie  should  make 
Keith  jealous.  But  that  Keith  should 
stay  away  all  Sunday,  and  that  Dwining 
should  happen  to  find  in  an  old  Black- 
wood's Magazine  one  of  Jolliffe's  prize 
essays,  and  make  it  an  excuse  for  spend- 
ing all  the  evening  with  tbem,  made  Mrs. 
Jolliffe  angry  with  her  husband,  Dwining, 
Sophie,  Blackwood,  and  even  the  long- 
defunct  umpires  who  had  pronounced  Jol- 
liffe the  champioa  in  that  far  remote  tour- 
nament of  quills. 

Pascal,  she  said,  she  felt  sure,  was  the 
harbinger  of  endless   misfortune  to  the  ' 
Pelican. 

Miss  Bowerby  had  told  her,  amid  par- 
oxysms of  laughter,  that  when  she  went  to 
call  Sophie  to  breakfast  that  morning, 
Mr.  Dwining  was  talking  to  her  at  the 
little  door  in  the  wall  he  had  to  pass  on 
his  way  home  from  his  early  walk  with 
his  dogs. 

Miss  Bowerby  was  to  spend  the  day  at 
the  Halls,  who  were,  Dwining  said,  hop- 
ing to  see  her  arrive  early. 

"There  are  great  preparations  for  the 

event,  I   assure  you,"  he  added.    "  We 

have  all  had  to  assist  in  getting  up  the 

tent,  so  it's  bound  to  be  a  hot  day.    The 

|  worst  of  it  is  you  may  be  the  cause  of  my 
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losing  two  guineas,  and  I  haven't  one  to 
spare." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  Sophie,  her 
cousin  being  engaged  with  her  handker- 
chief in  her  efforts  to  subdue  her  laugh- 
ter. 

"Todd  and  I  have  a  bet," replied  Dwin- 
ing, "upon  a  prize  poem  poor  Waller  is 
hammering  his  brains  over  for  the  new 
paper,  the  Club  Magazine.  It's  only  half 
a  guinea,  but  it's  the  glory  of  the  thing, 
you  know.  It'll  be  a  grand  start  for  Wal- 
ler; Todd  don't  think  he  has  a  chance. 
I  did  till  I  heard  Miss  Bowerby  was  com- 
ing. Now  1  tremble  for  my  two  guineas; 
really,  Miss  Jolliffe,  you  must  make  your 
cousin  promise  she  won't  hold  him  spell- 
bound quite  all  day." 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  not  pleased  by  this 
early  meeting  at  the  gate.  She  knew 
Sophie  too  well  to  think  it  was  designed  ; 
it  was  an  accident  as  far  as  human  mo- 
tives were  concerned.  Dwining  might 
take  delight  in  Sophie's  society,  but  would 
arrange  no  clandestine  meeting  with  a 
girl  engaged  to  another  man ;  would  hardly 
slacken  or  hasten  his  steps  to  effect  such 
a  meeting,  however  much  he  might  wish  it. 
Mrs.  Jolliffe  knew  this,  and  as  she  bent 
over  her  Vanthols  and  noticed  how  their 
blooms,  which  she  had  turned  towards 
her  last  night,  were  again  turned  to  the 
sun,  felt  there  was  the  more  significance 
in  the  early  morning  meeting,  and  that  it 
had  come  to  pass  by  some  mysterious  law 
of  nature.  It  threw  a  different  light  on 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday's  proceedings, 
and  made  her  wish  her  words  to  Keith, 
thtt  were  to  awaken  jealousy,  unsaid. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  could  not  remain  long  from 
the  window  looking  towards  the  road,  in 
the  hope  of  Keith  coming  to  see  how 
Sophie  was  going  to  spend  the  day  in  her 
cousin's  absence.  He  had  suggested  a 
row  on  the  river,  if  the  weather  was  fine 
—  if  not,  that  they  should  practise  some 
songs  he  had  given  her.  He  had  treated 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  would 
come,  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  heavy  as  her  fore- 
bodings were  growing,  yet  felt  that  all 
might  be  well  in  an  hour  or  two.  A 
warmer  welcome  than  usual  from  herself 
even  might  set  things  right.  Jolliffe  was 
always  the  same,  always  genial  and  peace- 
inspiring.  The  difficulty  would,  she  feared, 
be  in  Sophie  herself.  Her  mother  had 
not  much  influence  over  her.  Even  the 
worst-tempered  people  discover  in  time 
where  their  bad  humors  or  imperiousness 
are  wasted ;  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe  had  learned, 
as  Sophie  grew  up,  that  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  her  character  was  a  determina- 


tion not  to  be  injuriously  fettered  by  her 
mother's  wilfulness  as  her  father  was  fet- 
tered. Sophie's  strong  point,  like  most 
people's,  involved  a  weak  one  also,  for  in 
her  shunning  undue  and  injurious  control 
she  often  lost  or  resented  good  and  sensi- 
ble advice  from  her  mother.  Mrs.  Jolliffe 
therefore  felt  it  useless  that  morning  to 
upbraid  her  as  to  her  treatment  of  Keith. 

"You  might  remonstrate  with  her,"  she 
said  to  Jolliffe,  who,  to  evade  family  and 
business  troubles,  had  found  absorbing 
interest  in  the  columns  of  the  Times; 
"but  you  never  do  anything  but  spoil 
her." 

Sophie  came  in  at  that  moment,  wear- 
ing an  air  of  dreamy  absent-mindedness, 
not  usual  with  her.  Mrs.  Jolliffe  judged 
it  best  to  appear  concerned  about  the 
weather,  and  thought  it  was  too  warm  for 
rowing. 

"Yes,"  answered  Sophie,  "for  Keith." 
And,  oddly  enough,  a  vision  rose  before 
her  of  a  bronzed  young  face  and  stalwart 
arms,  it  would  not  be  too  hot  for  or  too  ar- 
duous, but  whose  comeliness  and  strength 
would  appear  a  part  of  the  rich  summer. 

"And  for  you  too,"  added  Mrs.  Jolliffe, 
unconscious  of  the  vision,  but  not  of  the 
dreamy  tenderness  caused  by  it  in  So- 
phie's eyes.  "But  why  didn  t  you  wear 
the  navy  blue  suit  Keith  likes  so  much  ?  " 

"This  is  cooler;  besides,  I  don't  see 
much  use  in  trying  to  please  him,"  an- 
swered Sophie  rather  hastily,  remember- 
ing her  careful  toilette  of  Saturday. even- 
ing. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked 
her  mother  suddenly.  "  Do  you  think 
Mr.  Dwining  monopolized  you  too  much  ?" 

Sophie  blushed  and  smiled,  too  brightly 
for  her  mother's  satisfaction. 

"  Did  he  monopolize  me,  mamma  ?  "  she 
asked  rather  confusedly. 

"  Or  you  him,  my  love  ?  "  queried  Jol- 
liffe mischievously. 

"If  I  recollect,  Keith  didn't  care  to 
monopolize  me  himself,  and  so  hasn't  any 
right  to  complain." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  responded  Jolliffe 
soothingly.  "  But  come  here,  Sophie. 
Your  mother  is  getting  rather  anxious 
about  you  and  Keith." 

"  Why  should  she  ?  "  demanded  Sophie, 
not  without  some  pride  and  passion.  Per- 
haps the  silence  following  her  question 
had  more  gentle  reproach  in  it  than  any 
words  could  have  expressed. 

Sophie,  after  a  while,  looked  up  remorse- 
fully from  her  stitching  and  saw  her 
mother's  ample  chin  sunk  despondently 
on  the  huge  brooch,  containing  a  lock  of 
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hair  of  the  person  Jolliffe  had  disap- 
pointed, interwoven  with  one  of  Jolliffe's 
own  golden  brown  curls.  Sophie  saw, 
too,  her  father's  bright  blue  eyes  gazing 
apparently  into  that  futurity  as  to  which 
he  troubled  himself  so  little.  Sophie 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  Keen  recollec- 
tion of  business  anxieties  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  Lovibond's  man  and  of  the  relief 
her  modest  marriage  settlement  might 
bring,  made  her  feel  her  careless  question 
to  have  been  almost  flippant,  and  nothing 
remained  in  her  heart  but  regret  for  her 
thoughtlessness  and  tenderest  sympathy 
for  the  two.  She  rose,  stepped  quietly 
behind  her  father,  and  taking  his  silver 
head  in  her  hands  drew  it  back  and  kissed 
his  cheeks. 

"Don't  fear;  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
Keith,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe,  instantly  forming  one  of 
the  little  tableau,  also  kissed  Jolliffe,  and, 
drawing  Sophie  forward  from  behind  bis 
armchair,  shed  some  maternal  tears  over 
her,  and  said,  appeal ingly  yet  reproach- 
fully, to  Jolliffe,  — 

"You  ought  to  be  a  thousand  times 
more  thankful  than  you  are  for  such  a 
child,"  and  Jolliffe,  whose  eyes  also  glis- 
tened with  pride  and  tears,  emitted  his 
silvery  little  chuckle,  and,  rubbing  his 
spectacles,  said  with  subdued  enthusiasm, 

**  Quite  so,  quite  so ! " 

CHAPTER  XI. 
KEITH   HAS  SATISFACTION. 

It  was  this  little  scene  (behind  the  busi- 
ness scenes  of  the  Pelican)  that  caused 
Keith  Cameron,  when,  in  due  time,  he 
paid  his  morning  call,  to  be  very  differ- 
ently  received  from  what  he  had  expected. 

Sophie  threw  down  her  work  and  went 
to  meet  him,  looking  into  his  face  as  she 
did  so  with  most  unusual  cordiality  and 
frankness. 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  come  so  early ! " 

"  How  kindly  you  remind  me  of  my 
need  to  apologize  for  doing  so  1 "  replied 
Keith;  "but  I  have  to  be  in  London  this 
afternoon." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  less  affection- 
ately, and  released  it  sooner  than  his  cus- 
tom was. 

*•  He  has  been  much  hurt,"  thought 
Sophie ;  •*  what  can  I  say  ?  " 

'*  It's  a  lovely  morning." 

"Charming." 

"  But  too  warm  for  rowing." 

"  I  think  so.  The  river  moves  like 
molten  lead." 
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"So  does  my  heart,"  thought  Sophie, 
longing  to  show  she  did  not  care  for  the 
cool  dismissal  of  the  river  idea,  or  feel 
uneasy  at  Keith  keeping  his  hat  and  stick 
in  his  hand  as  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
opposite  her  little  easy-chair  by  the  win- 
dow. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  gone  for 
their  morning  inspection  of  the  garden, 
but  were  lingering  on  their  way  under  the 
orchard  trees,  and  the  sight  of  them  on 
the  rustic  little  seat  gave  new  impetus  to 
Sophie's  resolve  to  conciliate  Keith.  The 
question  was  how  to  do  it.  Should  she 
treat  the  affair  as  though  she  had  been  in 
fault,  though  she  scarcely  thought  she 
had  ?  or  should  she  gently  reproach  Keith 
for  his  impatience  and  studied  neglect  ? 
Perhaps  that  would  be  best,  and  certainly 
would  come  most  naturally. 

"Keith,"  she  said,  speaking  his  name 
with  the  familiarity  of  affectionate  reproof, 
"you  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me,  so 
forgiving  and  gentle,  when  I  have  been 
whimsical  or  abrupt  to  you,  that  I  have 
felt  it  keenly  you  could  be  so  awfully  cruel 
as  you  have  been  since  Saturday." 

Sophie  seldom  did  •  things  by  halves, 
and  once  having  decided  on  letting  Keith 
measure  her  affection  for  him  by  the  ex- 
tent of  her  grief  at  his  treatment,  she  was 
content  to  humble  herself  as  she  had 
never  humbled  herself  before  to  any  one. 
To  watch  her  one  might  suppose  she  loved 
Keith  passionately.  She  had  risen,  her 
eyes  were  wet  and  full  of  tender  remon- 
strance. Keith  must  have  thought  she  so 
loved  him.  He  rose  too,  but  did  not  hold 
out  his  hand,  and  his  expression  was  more 
thoughtful  than  emotional. 

"  If  I  felt  I  deserved  your  reproaches," 
he  said,  "  I  should  thank  you  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  you  have  given  them ; 
but  as  I  fail  to  remember  anything  in  my 
conduct  that  could  be  so  described,  you 
must  forgive  me  for  venturing  to  doubt 
that  you,  who  have  so  stern  a  sense  of 
justice,  really  seriously  make  such  a 
charge  against  me." 

It  is  not  easy  to  generous  natures  to 
suddenly  stop  a  warm  impulse  such  as 
Sophie's  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  She 
had  meant  to  flatter  and  please  Keith  by 
the  very  unreasonableness  of  her  blame, 
and  to  give  him,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  her  pain  at  his  neglect.  And  now 
he  had  answered  her  in  a  way  that  showed 
her  he  either  did  not  appreciate  her  mean- 
ing, or  did  not  accept  it.  Such  a  speech 
was,  as  Keith  afterwards  expressed  him- 
self to  a  friend,  altogether  out  of  his  line  ; 
but  he  wished  it  to  answer  two  purposes. 
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He  intended  to  deny  anything  like  rash- 
ness or  bad  temper  in  his  own  conduct, 
and  to  civilly  '^nore  the  unwonted  warmth 
of  affection  implied  by  Sophie's  manner 
to  him.  Although  his  reply  had  chilled 
her  to  the  heart  —  which,  in  her  dismay  at 
herself  for  having  let  it  drift  away  from 
Keith  of  late,  and  in  her  anxiety  to  re- 
store her  father's  and  mother's  peace,  she 
was  almost  ready  to  lay  at  Keith's  feet, 
begging  him  to  guard  and  keep  it  true  — 
although  she  had  felt  the  chill,  she  would 
not  let  herself  see  failure,  but  rather  told 
herself  she  must  measure  her  own  error 
by  Keith's  coldness,  and  be  humble  ac- 
cordingly. 

**  You  said  the  other  day  we  never  had 
one  quarrel,  Keith." 

•*  I  did,  and  am  resolved  to-day  we  never 
shall." 

He  looked  as  he  spoke,  bowing  slightly 
and  smiling. 

Sophie  did  not  like  the  smile  even  then, 
when  she  was  refusing,  almost  obstinate- 
ly, to  see  any  bar  to  their  reconciliation. 
In  years  after  it  haunted  her  as  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  things  she  had  ever  seen. 
She  had  two  different  powers  of  percep- 
tion just  then.  One  saw  in  every  look  of 
Keith's,  and  heard  in  each  word  that  fell 
from  his  lips,  encouragement  to  her  wishes 
to  set  matters  as  they  were,  or  rather  bet- 
ter than  they  ever  were,  between  them. 
Another  —  and  as  yet  a  vague  and  dim 
perception,  which,  though  but  so  dim  and 
so  vague,  could  make  her  suffer,  and  send 
the  blood  to  her  cheek  or  drive  it  out  of  it 
with  painful  hurry  —  saw  all,  and  heard 
all,  in  accordance  with  certain  instincts 
she  had  always  felt  concerning  Keith. 
One  perceptivenes3  read  hope  in  the 
smile,  assurance  in  the  words.  The  other 
found  both  smile  and  words  cold,  sarcas- 
tic, ominous.  The  perception  that  pleased 
her  best  ruled  her  own  conduct,  as  such 
perception  does  generally  rule  persons 
even  as  thoroughly  conscientious  as  So- 
phie Jolliffe. 

Keith  had  smiled  into  her  eyes,  had  de- 
clared he  would  never  quarrel,  surely,  she 
thought,  Satan  himself  must  be  within  her 
heart  if  she  found  an  evil  construction 
possible  out  of  this.  She  took  the  small, 
low  voice  of  instinct  for  one  of  gloomy  and 
unwarrantable  doubt,  and  tried  with  all  her 
strength  to  hush  it. 

"  Keith,"  she  said,  "  my  mother  thinks 
1  have  been  to  blame,  and  though  I  know 
1  never  meant  to  offend  you  in  any  way, 
still,  if  I  have  done  so,  won't  you  let  me 
say  I'm  sorry?" 

Sophie's    voice    was    just    sufficiently 


tremulous  at  that  moment  to  render  her 
petition  touching,  indeed  irresistible  it 
might  be  supposed,  to  one  in  Keith's  posi- 
tion. 

Keith's  feelings,  however,  having,  as  he 
considered,  been  seriously  tampered  with 
on  the  foregone  Saturday,  were  not  to  be 
easily  exposed  to  fresh  daijgex^neit her 
were  those  who  had^Utirpefed  with^HKja- 
to  pass  unpunishetfT  In  reply  to  Sophie's 
entrc^y  that  he  would  let  her  say  she  was 
sorry^tyslflo!  with  prompt  courtesy, — 

•'  I  beg  you  won't  distress  me  by  doing 
so,  or  give  yourself  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness." 

"But  I  have  given  you  uneasiness." 

"If  I  have  felt  any,  I  assure  you  it  is 
over  now,  and  I  intend  to  dismiss  all 
thoughts  of  it  from  my  mind." 

••  You  will  ?  " 

"  I  may  say  I  have  almost  done  so  al- 
ready." 

44  Dear  Keith,  how  good  you  are  !  I  am 
so  much  obliged  to  you." 

That  outer  perception  of  Sophie's  com- 
mon sense,  or  whatever  it  was,  told  her  all 
was  well.  Keith,  though  still  hurt,  had 
said  all  she  should  expect ;  it  was  for  her 
to  be  more  demonstrative,  more  warm  and 
grateful.  Thus  self -admonished,  she 
looked  up  with  moist  eyes  to  Keith  and 
half  smiling,  half  beseeching  lips,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his.  In  doing  this  she  en- 
dured actual  pain,  but  an  indescribable 
kind  of  pain,  and  experienced  an  almost 
phrenzied  antipathy  to  him  whom  she 
sought  to  win  back  to  her.  In  a  moment 
she  knew  why. 

Keith,  as  Sophie's  hand  lay  on  his  left 
wrist,  rather  faint  and  fluttering,  like  a 
bird  that  only  found  a  perch  where  it 
sought  a  nest,  touched  it  lightly  with  his 
right  hand,  and  looking  into  her  moist 
eyes  with  a  smile  which,  perfect  as  were 
the  lips  it  curved  and  the  eyes  it  bright- 
ened, afterwards  had  always  seemed  to 
her  almost  demoniacal,  said, — 

"  And  now  I  need  not  ask  if  you  know 
why  I  have  intruded  on  you  so  early,  or 
indeed,  after  what  has  occurred,  why  I 
have  intruded  on  you  at  all." 

Sophie  looked  a  little  bewildered.  Her 
heart  beat  violently,  but  she  looked  with 
steady  confidence  into  Keith's  blue  eyes. 

Why  should  he  have  come  up  but  to  set 
all  right,  or  in  the  words  that  came  sim- 
plest and  fullest  of  meaning  at  these  times 
from  the  days  of  childhood,  "  to  make  it 
up"?  She  looked  at  him  steadily,  with 
perhaps  something  of  stupid  faith  still  in 
her  expression,  and  said,  — 

44  You  came  to "    Then  she  paused, 
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expecting,  not  with  exactly  pleasurable 
expectation,  but  still  confidently  expect- 
ing that  Keith's  smiling  lips  would  an- 
swer by  something  more  affectionate  than 
words. 

But  Keith  only  raised  his  fine  eyebrows 
with  a  look  of  surprise  at  her  hesitation, 
and  answered,  in  his  usual  languid  drawl, 

"  To  say  goodbye  !  " 

The  more  clearly  he  may  have  read  the 
face  before  him,  the  more  assured  he  must 
have  felt  of  his  complete  and  triumphant 
revenge. 

However  it  might  have  been  with  So- 
phie before  that  interview,  it  is  certain 
that  she  then  knew  the  anguish  of  a  sharp 
stab  at  her  girlish  happiness,  her  maidenly 
dignity,  and  indeed,  as  it  seemed,  at  all 
the  hope  and  joy  of  her  life.  Nor  was 
she  one  of  those  in  whom  sudden  hate 
could  spring  up  to  take  the  place  of  slain 
or  outraged  love.  She  had  tried  with  all 
her  might  to  guide  ber  heart  back  again 
in  spite  of  all  opposing  currents  to  his, 
where,  according  to  all  dutiful  and  natural 
instincts,  was  its  destined  haven,  and  she 
had  dashed  it  against  a  stony  rock. 
Stunned,  and  yet  not  stunned  too  much  to 
suffer,  it  now  drifted  from  him  rapidly, 
widely,  irrevocably. 

Though  Keith  upon  his  knees  had  cried 
to  it,  never  had  he  won  it  back.  But  be 
had  then  no  wish  to  do  so.  He  had  meant 
to  make  it  suffer  and  had  succeeded,  and 
he  bowed  before  Sophie  with  perfect  grace 
and  took  his  departure  intensely  satisfied 
with  himself.  All  the  amount  of  mild 
pleasure  he  had  known  in  his  engagement 
to  Sophie,  and  gratification  at  the  knowl- 
edge also  that  he  was  keeping  a  fervent 
manly  heart  from  her,  was  small  and  faint 
in  comparison  with  the  wound  his  vanity 
had  sustained,  and  his  whole  being  had 
been  filled  by  the  first  and  last  passion  of 
his  life,  in  the  last  few  hours,  the  passion 
for  revenge.  The  passion  was  now  fully 
gratified,  and  be  went  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  from  henceforth  he  would  hold 
his  heart  and  his  pride  and  his  peace  of 
mind  entirely  under  his  own  control. 
Neither  love  nor  anger  should  again  dis- 
turb him. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
A  RASH   CHAMPION. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  on  her  way  up  stairs 
having  seen  Keith  Cameron  pass  lightly 
down  the  office  steps  with  an  unwonted 
smile  on  his  lips  and  all  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror, hastened  up  with  much  and  happy 
anticipation  to  the  sitting-room  overlook- 


ing the  orchards.  She  was  herself  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  to  Sophie,  but  scarcely 
doubted  her  child  would  have  a  cure  ready 
to  offer  her  for  the  evils  of  which  she  came 
to  tell.  A  light  step  bounded  up  the 
stairs  behind  her,  and  turning  on  the  first 
landing  she  faced  Dwining.  His  counte- 
nance was  unusually  clouded,  and  she 
doubted  not  he  had  heard  in  the  brewery 
yard  of  the  events  that  had  reached  her 
own  ears  during  the  last  few  minutes. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dwininjr,"  she  said,  "you 
have  heard  of  honest  William  Treloggan 
being  arrested,  I  suppose,  and  there's  a 
spy  in  Mr.  Trafford's  office  now.  Mr, 
Jolliffe's  half  distracted,  he's  gone  up  the 
back  way  to  the  study.  You'll  find  him 
there." 

She  pointed  to  the  red  door  of  the  little 
study  and  passing  quickly  up  the  three 
steps  leading  into  the  room  where  Sophie 
was,  saw  her  standing  looking  out  of  the 
window  with  her  back  towards  her. 
Dwining  did  not  follow  her  direction  and 
go  to  the  study.  He  had  said  in  a  less 
strong  voice  than  usual,  "  Mrs.  Jolliffe, 
one  moment  1 "  but  she  had  not  heard 
him. 

There  were  two  doors  to  the  sitting- 
room  ;  the  outer  one,  a  silent  spring-door, 
Mrs.  Jolliffe  fancied  had  closed  behind 
her,  but  Dwining  had  held  it  back  as  he 
spoke  and  she  bad  not  closed  the  inner 
door. 

"  Oh,  Sophie,  Sophie  !  "  she  exclaimed 
as  she  entered,  "your  poor  father's  al- 
most broken-hearted  !  Here's  William 
Treloggan  arrested,  and  a  policeman  in 
the  office  examining  Trafford's  desk.  Oh, 
that  Lovibond !  if  I  could  coin  my  very 
heart  to  pay  him  and  send  his  man  back 
to  the  antipodes,  where  he  came  from,  I 
would  do  it !  " 

"  Mother ! " 

Then  Dwining  let  the  spring-door  close, 
and  fled.  He  went  down  and  waited  in 
the  orchard.  It  had  been  as  hard  for  hira 
to  leave  the  spot  as  for  a  mother  to  turn 
away  from  the  crib  at  her  child's  cry  be- 
tokening sickness  unto  death ;  as  hard  as 
for  a  brave  soldier  to  desert  a  comrade 
whose  groans  had  just  betrayed  to  him  his 
danger. 

"Mother,"  said  Sophie,  "it  has  been 
done  —  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  heart 
offered,  but  all  my  pride,  almost  my 
truth." 

"  Sophie  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Jolliffe. 

"Yes,  mother,  all  laid  with  my  poor 
eager  prayer  for  reconciliation  —  laid  at 
worthless  feet  —  to  be  rejected,  spurned ! " 

"  My  dear  girl,  my  poor  dear  child,  and 
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the  young  wretch  went  out  smiling ! "  said 
Mrs.  Jolliffe  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"  Mother,  I  tried  so  hard.  I  feel  so  de- 
graded. 1  begged  to  be  forgiven  if  1  had 
vexed  him.  I  begged  harder  and  harder; 
trying  to  keep  down  my  doubts  and  fears 
about  him,  and  my  fears  that  I  didn't  love 
him  through  it  all.  I  begged  for  recon 
ciliation.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his.  He  let 
me  beg ;  he  let  me  touch  his  hand  in  en 
treaty  —  in  loving  entreaty."  And  the 
poor  little  hands  clasped  each  other  with 
a  passion  of  indignation.  **  And  then/' 
continued  Sophie,  "  he  politely  spurned 
me  —  intending  all  the  while  to  do  so  — 
while  listening  to  my  earnest,  loving 
words  —  intending  to  reject  my  prayers  — 
listening,  mother,  smiling,  and  intending 
to  cast  me  off.  Oh,  mother ! "  she  cried, 
"  why  did  he  leave  me  in  my  first  surprise 
and  degradation  ?  Why  didn't  he  stay  a 
little,  and  let  me  enjoy  my  triumph  ?  An- 
other moment,  and  he  should  have  known 
the  truth." 

"What  truth,  Sophie  darling?"  asked 
Mrs.  Jolliffe,  weeping  partly  for  Sophie's 
troubles,  but  more  for  her  own. 

"That  I  never  loved  him ;  that  I  only 
hoped  and  thought  I  loved  him ;  that  his  re- 
jection of  me  —  I  mustn't  be  too  proud  to 
use  the  right  word,  mother  dear,  it  was  re- 
jection —  that  his  rejection  of  me,  his  with- 
drawal of  his  falsely  called  love,  sets  my 
heart  free  from  ice.  I  would  have  told  him 
more  —  that  though  I  have  learnt  these 
last  few  days  partly,  and  in  this  last  hour 
fully %  I  have  not  loved  him,  I  have  learnt 
too  more  than  that —  I  have  learnt,  moth- 
er  " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock,  and 
Dwining,  after  having  made  a  step  of  re- 
treat, bad  again  turned,  and  was  standing 
in  the  presence  of  Sophie  and  Mrs.  Jol- 
liffe, half-way  between  them  and  the  door* 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  I 
spoke  to  you  before  you  came  in  here,  but 
you  did  not  hear  me." 

They  both  looked  at  him  in  perfect  as- 
tonishment at  his  excitement,  as  he  stood 
slightly  bending  forward  in  an  attitude 
full  of  earnest  appeal;  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended imploringly,  his  eyes,  full  of  re- 
spect and  tenderness  and  anger,  fixed  on 
Sophie's  white,  indignant  face. 

"Mr.  Dwining,"  said  she,  recovering 
before  her  mother  from  her  surprise,  and 
making  a  gesture  of  dismissal  with  her 
trembling  hand,  "  I  am  in  trouble." 

••I  know  it,"  he  answered,  "and  know- 
ing it,  inadvertently,  must  be  my  apology 
for  intruding." 

Sophie  made  a  movement  as  though  to 
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go  past  him  and  leave  the  room,  but  Dwin- 
ing stayed  her  by  so  gentle  and  deferen- 
tial a  gesture  and  look  that  she  could  only 
stand  and  gaze  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

4i  If  I  may  not  speak  to  her,  Mrs.  Jol- 
liffe," said  Dwining,  turning  to  her  moth- 
er out  of  simple  reverence  for  Sophie's 
grief,  "  let  her  hear  me  speak  to  you.  I 
tried  to  speak  to  you,  for  when  I  came  in 
I  was  met  by  Mr.  Cameron  with  a  taunt 
that  was  not  only  at  myself,  but  that  I 
considered  touched  your  daughter  as  well. 
Coming  into  this  room  after  you,  I  found 
my  suspicions,  that  he  had  behaved  in 
some  wrong  way  to  her,  most  cruelly  veri- 
fied. I  thought  when  I  had  first  seen  him 
and  heard  from  him  the  taunt,  which  I 
will  not  repeat,  I  would  tell  you  that  if  he 
had  acted  towards  Miss  Jolliffe  as  his 
words  seemed  to  imply,  he  should  have 
from  me  such  punishment  as  her  own 
brother,  if  she  had  a  brother,  would  in- 
flict." 

**Oh,  nonsense,  Mr.  Dwining!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jolliffe;  "it  seems  to  me 
there's  been  quite  mischief  enough.  You 
had  really  better  leave  us  alone  now." 
She  had  not  yet  ceased  to  regard  him  as 
the  real  cause  of  the  broken  engagement. 
She  had  seen  the  emotion  on  his  face  as 
he  entered  the  room,  with  a  return  of  pre- 
vious not  unpleasant  thoughts  she  had 
sometimes  indulged  in  regarding  him,  es- 
pecially when  weary  of  Cameron's  cool- 
ness ;  but  Dwining  no  sooner  uttered  the 
word  "  brother "  than  she  became  impa- 
tient at  his  intrusion.  Sophie,  on  the 
contrary,  had  to  turn  and  hide  her  tears. 
She  had  sorely  felt  the  need  of  such  manly 
sympathy  as  a  brother  might  have  given 
her.  In  a  moment  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  "but  it's  all  over  now;, 
please  say  no  more  about  it." 

"1  will' do  anything  you  say  after  I  have 
spoken  to  you  one  moment,"  said  Dwin- 
ing, trying  to  retain  her  hand,  which,  how- 
ever, she  gently  withdrew. 

"He  who  enjoyed  the  privilege,"  he 
went  on,  "the  acknowledged  right  of  lov- 
ing you,  and  the  yet  more  precious  right 
of  possess ingjrour  love,  has  just  forfeited 
that  right  in  a  manner  that  may  well  make 
you  doubt  all  men.  To  make  that  doubt 
a  little  less,  let  me  say  that  one  who  has 
no  privilege  whatever,  no  right  ever  to 
expect  the  slightest  hope,  has  loved  you 
with  a  love  that  has  been  his  greatest  de- 
light, even  in  its  utter  hopelessness,  does 
love  you  now,  and  will  continue  loving 
you   though  you   may  say,  if  you  will,  it 
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must  always  be  in  utter  hopelessness. 
There,  I  have  said  what  I  felt  I  must  say. 
If  I  have  shocked  you  by  my  abruptness, 
forgive  me.  I  have  not  intruded  on  you 
with  any  selfish  view  or  wish.  I  only 
thought  an  outspoken,  honest  love  might 
be  some  slight,  very  slight,  but  not  unwel- 
come, tribute  to  the  worth  that  scoundrel 
has  so  wronged.  At  any  rate  I  am  proud 
to  lay  it  at  your  feet,  even  though  it  lies 
there  rejected  all  my  life ;  and  I  will  try 
to  keep  it  worthy  of  its  place.  Good- 
bye!" 

He  did  not  wait  for  Sophie  to  answer, 
for  she  had  turned  her  bead  suddenly,  and 
hidden  her  face  on  her  mother's  shoul- 
der, where  he  heard  her  sobbing. 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Jolliffe,"  he  said,  re- 
turning the  warm  clasp  of  her  disengaged 
hand.  "  If  I  have  forfeited  the  friendship 
I  have  enjoyed  here,  by  my  words  just 
now,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  may  perhaps 
never  come  here  again.  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  allowed  still  to  be  a  friend  —  her 
friend;  but  —  but  you  will  never  see  me 
here  again  until  I  know  her  wish." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Sophie,  raising  her 
head  as  the  spring-door  was  gently  closed 
by  Owining.  *'  Mother,  he  must  not  come 
here  again." 

"  Don't  say  anything  rash,  dear  child," 
advised  Mrs.  Jolliffe.  "  He's  a  noble 
young  fellow.  I  always  liked  him  better 
than  Keith ;  but  he  chose  a  very  wrong 
moment  for  his  declaration." 

14  Do  you  think  so,  mother?"  said  So- 
phie, looking  up  with  some  tender  scorn 
on  her  lip,  and  eyes  full  of  pride  and  joy 
as  well  as  tears.  "  Is  it  such  a  very  wrong 
time  when  a  ship  has  been  wrecked  upon 
the  breakers  for  the  gallant  life-boat  to 
come  up  and  save  what  little  human  life 
is  left?  When  some  one  wanders  blindly 
on  a  precipice,  and  feels  the  edge  give 
way,  and  staggers,  is  that  the  wrong  mo- 
ment for  some  strong  arm  to  clutch  one 
back,  and  bring  one  on  to  safe  and  steady 
ground  ?  When  one  has  had  a  mad  dog's 
bite,  can  the  wholesome  fire  that's  to  burn 
the  poison  out  be  put  to  it  too  soon  ? 
This  last  excitement,  coming  so  instantly 
on  that  other  with  Keith  hurts  me,  shocks 
me,  but,  mother,  it  almost  seems  to  me  it 
saves  my  life." 

"  My  darling  Sophie,"  said  Mrs.  Jolliffe, 
really  affected  to  tears,  "  I  always  liked 
Mr.  Dwining;  but  why  did  you  say  he 
must  not  come  here  again  ?  " 

"Because,  mother,  I  love  him  too  well 
to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  far  too 
dearly  to  accept  him  as  anything  nearer." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?     Why  should 


you  not  accept  him  as  something  nearer  if 
you  love  him?" 

"  What,  mother  1  Expose  him  to  Keith 
Cameron's  taunt  that  I  took  him — as  in 
my  case  a  thousand  girls  take  new  lovers 

—  to  cover  their  slight  from  the  old  — 
make  it  seem  I  accept  him  to  spite  Keith  ? 

—  never !  or,  what  is  worse,  mother,  bring 
on  him  the  taunt  that  I  take  him  to  save 
my  father's  business.  No,  no,  dear  mother, 
I  shall  write  at  once  and  tell  him  never, 
never  to  come  here  again." 

"Really,  Sophie,  you  are  very  unrea- 
sonable." 

"  Mother,  I  could  act  against  my  own 
instinct  with  Keith,  who  taught  me  some- 
how to  distrust  it,  but  never  with  Edward 
Dwining,  who  has  proved  to  me  that  it 
was  true  and  healthy  and  God-given." 

"But,  Sophie,"  said  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  fol- 
lowing her  as  she  seated  herself  at  the 
writing-table,  "  you  will  only  fret  and  make 
yourself  wretched." 

"  You  mistake  me,  mother,"  Sophie  an- 
swered, looking  up  with  radiant  eyes. 
*4  We  shall  be  happier  in  our  honest  hope- 
lessness than  thousands  whose  hopes  are 
fully  realized.  Isn't  there  more  of  mar- 
riage in  a  love  like  ours,  though  we  are 
divided,  than  in  fifty  years  of  grudging 
faithfulness  of  the  so-called  marriage 
state?" 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
SYRINGA,  OR  JEALOUSY. 

"A  billet-doo  for  you,  Mr.  Dwining," 
said  Mrs.  Hall,  as  that  most  promising  of 
her  husband's  pupils  came  down  to  early 
dinner. 

Dwining  took  it  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. There  was  the  dear  writing.  He 
tore  it  open  (taking  advantage  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  back  being  turned  while  she  got 
out  the  claret)  to  press  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Dwining,"  wrote  Sophie  — 
"The  only  way  in  which  I  can  act  in 
accord  with  your  noble  kindness  is  to  ask 
you  not  to  see  us  any  more  now.  It  is 
painfully  embarrassing  for  us  to  think  of 
making  new  ties,  even  of  friendship,  while 
my  father's  affairs  are  so  involved.  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  your  generous  frankness 
to  say  I  have  faith  in  Mr.  Pascal  ulti- 
mately conquering  the  great  evils  that 
have  existed  here  so  long,  though  ray 
father  and  mother  are  feeling  too  much 
distress  to  see  his  work  in  its  true  light. 
But  unless  you  hear  of  a  great  change 
here  —  which  you  may  do  before  long  — 
it  is  far  better  for  us  both  that  you  should, 
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as  you  so  thoughtfully  said,  not  come  to 
see  us  any  more. 

"Good-bye.  I  shall  often  think  of  you 
when  I  sing  our  songs. 

"Yours,  with  best  wishes, 
"Sophie  Jolliffe. 
"  Mother  again  wishes  you  good-bye." 

Dwining  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket, 
and  stood  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Miss  Bowerby  and  Waller  were  catch- 
ing a  butterflv  in  a  net  in  the  side  walk. 
Hall  and  Todd  were  sitting  in  the  tent, 
smoking.  That  summer  picture  —  the 
hum  of  the  bees  and  strong  scent  of  the 
syringa  close  by  —  was  connected  ever 
after  by  Dwining  with  the  most  utterly 
miserable  moments  of  his  life. 

Poor  Sophie  had  thought  to  be  kind,  in 
spite  of  what  she  had  said  to  her  mother 
as  to  giving  him  no  hope.  She  had  meant 
to  explain  to  him,  as  clearly  as  it  was  at 
all  becoming  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  truth  as  regarded  her  present 
position.  She  had  intended  him  to  see 
that  if  the  business  difficulties  could  be 
removed,  and  there  could  be  no  sordid 
motive  suspected  in  her  making  another 
engagement,  Dwining's  love  need  not  be 
hopeless.  But  it  was  altogether  a  delicate 
thing  to  express,  and  she  had  expressed  it 
clumsily. 

Dwining  read  it  as  all  fatal  to  the  least 
hope,  and  from  the  minute  he  read  it  there 
was  no  reason  and  no  faith  in  him. 
"Jealousy,  that  jaundice  of  the  brain," 
had  smitten  him,  and  he  was  its  helpless 
victim  —  sick,  weak,  irrational,  restless, 
most  miserable. 

"  Pascal  is  the  man,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, apparently  absorbed  in  watching  the 
antics  of  Miss  Bowerby  and  Waller  with 
the  net.  "  She  said  —  1  heard  her  myself 
say  she  had  learnt  within  the  last  few 
days  she  had  never  loved  Cameron  — and 
she  had  learnt  more —  I  suppose  that  she 
could  love  somebody  else.  He  watched 
her  intently  all  the  evening  on  Saturday. 
Pascal  is  the  man." 

"  Would  you  call  them  in  to  dinner,  Mr. 
Dwinin'?"  asked  Mrs.  Hall,  "unless,  tell 
'em  they're  a-goin'  to  live  in  the  tents 
altogether,  like  the  patriarchs  of  the  an- 
cient Britons." 

Dwining  went  out,  looking  down  on  the 
grass,  and  thinking, — 

"  If  Sophie  learned  all  that  in  three 
days  from  a  man  she  never  saw  before  she 
is  too  apt  a  scholar  for  me." 

"You  don't  look  well,  Dwining,"  said 
Hall,  as  his  pupil  delivered  the  first  part 
of  Mrs.  Hall's  message. 


i6j 

"  Syringa  always  gives  me  such  a  con- 
founded headache,"  explained  Dwining, 
"  and  you  have  such  a  forest  of  it  here." 

After  dinner  he  said  to  Hall,  — 

"  I'm  obliged  to  be  off  home  directly. 
I  can't  tell  how  long  I  shall  be  away,  but 
I'll  write  to  you  to-morrow." 

Hall  did  not  hear  from  him  the  next 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  week  he  in- 
formed the  Jollifies  that  his  favorite  pupil 
had  decided  to  give  up  the  study  of  brew- 
ing, and  was  going  abroad.  As  six  months' 
payment  for  his  board  and  instruction  had 
been  paid  in  advance,  Mrs.  Hall  and  him- 
self were  agreed  that  things  might  have 
been  worse. 

Sophie,  when  she  heard  the  news,  laid 
down  her  work  and  went  to  the  window. 
She  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  sill  and  her 
cheek  on  her  hand,  and  looked  out  at  the 
blossoms,  which  in  the  last  few  days  had 
fallen  in  an  almost  ceaseless  rain. 

"Fall  down,  my  pretty  blooms,"  she 
said  to  them  in  her  heart,  "rain  down, 
rain  down.  Every  hope  and  pleasure  of 
my  life  is  falling  with  you." 

Mrs.  Jolliffe,  watching  her  not  without 
some  maternal  tenderdess  about  the  eyes, 
that  made  her  uncertain  of  vision,  mut- 
tered, "What  a  muddle  these  over-and- 
above  refined  lovers  make.  What  comes 
of  all  their  wonderful  instincts  and  faith 
and  hope  in  hopelessness?  —  fiddlesticks 
and  foolery ! " 

Mr.  Pascal  was  undoubtedly  causing 
much  necessary  and  unknowingly  unneces- 
sary misery.  He  remained  always  gently 
forbearing  with  Mrs.  Jolliffe —  most  kind 
and  attentive  to  Sophie,  who,  in  perfect 
innocence  as  to  Dwining's  real  malady, 
liked  and  trusted  him  heartily.  To  Jolliffe 
he  was  ready  to  offer  an  arm  whenever  he 
needed  it,  and  was  as  considerate  as  one 
in  his  position  could  possibly  be. 

Mclntyre  he  seldom  saw,  but  was,  if 
possible,  kinder  to  him  than  to  Jolliffe. 
He  only  became  stern  when  any  of  his 
plans  for  improvement  and  strict  discipline 
were  remonstrated  against  by  either  of 
the  partners.  Then  his  manner  changed ; 
he  bowed,  and  told  them  he  would  write 
to  Mr.  Lovibond  on  the  matter;  a  course 
they  invariably  desired  him  not  to  pursue, 
and  so  the  new  manager  remained  for 
the  time  being  the  real  master  of  the 
Pelican. 

Mclntyre  did  not  give  much  trouble, 
however,  at  the  brewery.  Jolliffe  was 
greatly  concerned  for  him,  as  his  health 
seemed  to  him  rapidly  sinking. 

"  No  wonder,"  said   Mrs.  Jolliffe  one 
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day ;  "  it's  Lovibond's  sharp  treatment  is 
killing  him." 

"  I  fancy  he's  annoyed  at  Cameron's 
persistency  in  wanting  his  money,"  re- 
marked Jolliffe.  "He's  told  him  it  will 
take  six  months  to  get  the  mortgage  in, 
and  the  young  fellow  has  been  very  press- 
ing and  almost  insulting  about  it." 

"  I  hope,  Jolliffe,  there's  nothing 
wrong"  said  his  wife  significantly. 

**  1  hope  not,  my  dear,"  he  answered ; 
"but  Mclntyre  certainly  has  more  on  his 
mind  than  our  troubles  here,  to  which  he 
even  seems  oblivious  sometimes." 

"  He's  been  very  odd  and  cool  to  Sophie 
since  she  and  Keith  broke  off,"  observed 
Mrs.  Jolliffe.  "  I  do  hope  there's  nothing 
wrong.  Poor  Mclntyre  looks  shadowy 
and  nervous,  and  his  housekeeper  told 
Sophie  he's  scarcely  ever  at  his  writing 
now.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  Keith's  money." 

**  To  change  the  subject,  my  love  "  (Jol- 
liffe always  did  change  the  subject  when 
it  turned  to  anything  like  scandal)  '*  Sophie 
is  looking  very  ill." 

"  Of  course  she  is ;  and  you  don't  no- 
tice me,  not  likely !  though  you  might  see 
how  my  bracelet,  that  used  to  be  too  tight, 
drops  off  my  wrist.  I  know,  1  tell  you, 
this  new  manager  is  killing  us  all." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

Again  the  orchards  round  the  Pelican 
are  clothed  in  snow,  not  blooming,  but 
real  flaky  snow,  diamond-dusted. 

Some  faint  afternoon  sunshine  still  lin- 
gers on  the  front  of  the  brewery.  A  group 
of  men  stand  where  the  great  doors  open 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  yard,  as  they 
stood  there  six  months  ago. 

There  are,  however,  several  gaps  in  the 
group  since  the  summer.  Certain  famil- 
iar faces  are  missing.  They  are  of  those 
who  have  been  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting.  Obadiah  Treloggan 
is  one  who  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
The  arrest  of  William  Treloggan  had  only 
been  a  trap  by  which  to  secure  the  real 
thieves. 

The  new  manager  had  (as  Sophie  al- 
ways suspected)  been  on  the  spot  before 
his  formal  introduction  on  that  memorable 
May  evening.  He  had  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  William  Treloggan's  wife 
was  in  the  secret  of  the  two  brothers'  dis- 
honesty, and  was  bound  to  secrecy  by 
Obadiah's  wife,  who  was  her  own  sister. 
Pascal  had  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking 
>  that  the   arrest  of  William  would  soon 


wring  the  truth  from  his  wife  as  to  the 
bold  and  long-existing  system  of  dishon- 
esty carried  on  by  Obadiah.  She  had 
conducted  Pascal,  accompanied  by  Jol- 
liffe, to  the  place  of  concealment,  under 
the  boards  of  an  outhouse  in  Obadiah's 
garden.  Here  she  showed  them  several 
barrels  of  beer,  which  it  appeared  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  selling  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  at  other  times  when  public  houses 
were  closed. 

"Ho!  ho!"  Jolliffe  had  exclaimed  to 
Pascal  at  the  sight;  "so  these  are  the 
prophets  Master  Obadiah  is  hiding  in  the 
cave ! " 

Obadiah  is  now  resting  from  business 
in  the  gaol  at  Stoke,  where  he  is  likely  to 
spend  his  Christmas  holidays.  His  wife 
and  children  are  well  cared  tor  in  William 
Treloggan's  home  across  Troutbeck  Com- 
mon. Silas,  by  the  new  manager's  tact, 
was  saved  from  being  criminally  involved 
in  his  brother's  trial,  to  William's  great 
and  lasting  gratitude,  and  was  sent  back 
to  his  father's  farm  in  Somersetshire. 

Although  the  drays  have  all  returned, 
"honest  Hopkins"  is  not  in  the  group  in 
the  south  yard.  He  also  has  gone  to 
Stoke  gaol  to  enjoy  his  recollections  of 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Pelican.  Several 
others  have  left,  and  new  men  come  in 
their  places,  better  able,  perhaps,  to  en- 
dure the  new  manager's  severe  disci- 
pline. 

All  about  the  brewery  is  in  perfect  or- 
der. If  a  stray  dog  appears,  it  seems  to 
see  the  different  state  of  things  and  en- 
deavors to  creep  out  before  its  trespass  is 
observed. 

There  are  pigeons  somewhere,  but  they 
also  come  under  the  new  code,  and  instead 
of  swarming  and  pillaging  in  the  yards, 
have  taken  their  food  at  proper  times  and 
gone  to  roost. 

Everything  looks  intensely  clean,  prop- 
er, orderly,  and  miserable. 

"  Deal  V  change,"  sighs  old  Wharton, 
not  now  seated  at  tea,  as  in  those  pleas- 
ant days  when  the  orchards  were  in  blos- 
som, and  the  lilac  scent  came  borne  on 
the  steam  of  the  hot  grains,  up  through 
the  inner  yard,  and  old  Jolliffe  went 
about  humming  "The  bloom  is  on  the 
rye."  No;  Wharton  is  wrapt  in  a  huge 
coat  and  comforter  now,  and  carries  his 
keys  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the  men  to 
depart,  and  replying  shiveringly  to  their 
lamentations  over  the  loss  of  good  old 
times  by  the  invariable  complaint, — 

"  Deal  o'  changes !  Time  I  were  gone 
where  there  won't  be  no  more.  Great  age 
—  deal  o'  changes  !  " 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Fernyhaugh's  office  is 
about  the  only  place  where  the  withering 
hand  of  improvement  is  not  yet  discern- 
ible. He  stands  before  the  fireplace, 
which  has  a  fire  in  it  now,  and  indulges 
Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Betts  in  feasting 
their  young  imaginations  on  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  which  he  does  not  think  he 
will  attend  at  the  various  country-seats  of 
the  "gov's"  colleagues  to  which  he  has 
been  pressingly  invited.  Betts  says  that 
to  hear  of  such  "scrumptuous" —  he 
probably  means  sumptuous  —  entertain- 
ments is  enough  to  take  away  a  feller's 
appetite  for  plain  beef  and  pudden,  and 
wants  to  know  as  usual  what  a  feller's 
done,  by  Jove,  that  he  should  be  so  differ- 
ent from  other  fellers,  and  expresses  a 
hope  that  when  Fernyhaugh  gets  into 
Parliament  he  will  alter  ••  all  that." 

"To  change  the  subject,"  says  Mr. 
Fernyhaugh,  "  the  two  gov'nors  here  are 
in  an  awful  funk  to  night.  Our  esteemed 
manager  —  yes,  I  say  esteemed"  —  repeats 
Mr.  Fernyhaugh,  as  be  sees  signs  of 
irreverence  in  his  listeners  at  the  word. 
"And  I  can  assure  you  the  gov  would 
have  ordered  me  out  of  this  long  ago  if  he 
had  not  beard  of  some  change  for  the  bet- 
ter." 

"  Never  mind,  Ferny,"  says  Betts  apolo- 
getically.    "Tell  us  what's  up  to-night." 

"Up!  Why  here's  Lovibond  coming, 
and  the  whole  matter's  to  be  gone  into  as 
to  the  result  of  Pascal's  investigations, 
and  it's  to  be  decided  whether  we  can  go 
on,  or  whether  we  are  to  shut  up  shop." 

"But  you  know  wbat'll  come  of  it, 
Ferny,"  pleads  Betts.  "What's  a  feller 
done  that  you  shouldn't  tell  us?" 

Mr.  Fernyhaugh  purses  up  his  mouth 
and  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"  I  have  never  broken  a  promise  I  made 
the  gov,"  he  declares  deprecatingly. 
"'Augustus,'  he  said,  *if  ever  you  betray 
secrets  of  the  heads  of  your  firm  to  your 
subs,  remember  your  hopes  in  a  certain 
quarter  are  done  for.  You'll  have  to  re- 
main a  mercantile  clerk  all  your  life,  and 
I  shall  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling.' " 

"  Well,  look  here,  Ferny,"  says  Wilkins. 
"  I  fancy  old  Trafford  thinks  things  are 
coming  to  a  bad  end.  He's  looked  as 
yellow  all  day  as  yolks  of  eggs,  and  his 
band  shakes  like  anything." 

"  Well,  he  has  plenty  to  retire  upon ;  he 
needn't  mind  it,"  says  Betts.  "But, 
Ferny,  bow  is  it  Pascal  is  so  suspicious 
of  him.  He  watches  him  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse.  I've  seen  him  watching  him 
through  the  ventilator  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  spell."  • 
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"  Oh  !  he  watches  everybody,"  replies 
Fernyhaugh.  "  Upon  my  word,  if  I  didn't 
think  he  was  behind  me  the  other  night 
when  I  went  to  see  a  poor  fellow  I  know 
at  Rotherhithe.  But  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.     Hollo !     What's  that  ?  " 

Something  very  like  a  scuffle  was  heard 
in  the  passage  outside  Mr.  Fernyhaugh's 
office,  and  directly  afterwards  the  man- 
ager's authoritative  voice,  saying,  — 

"Mr.  Trafford,  go  back  to  your  office 
and  remain  there  till  you  are  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jolliffe  and  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  I  am  surprised  at  your  at- 
tempt to  leave  when  you  have  had  notice 
your  presence  is  required  at  this  meet- 
ing." 

Mr.  Betts,  who  had  gone  on  tiptoe  to 
the  door,  comes  back  with  fingers  ele- 
vated as  high  as  his  ears  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Here's  a  go,"  he  says  in  a  very  audi- 
ble whisper.  "  Blest  if  he  hasn't  locked 
old  Trafford  in  his  den." 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  command 
to  Mr.  Fernyhaugh  from  the  manager  to 
go  to  his  room  immediately.  Fernyhaugh, 
though  he  assumed  supreme  indifference, 
went  with  a  foreboding  that  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  late  severe  discipline  at  the 
Pelican  were  about  to  fall  on  his  usually 
careless  head. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Mr. 
Fernyhaugh,"  said  the  manager  as  the 
clerk  closed  the  office  door  behind  him, 
"  that  you  have  been  watched  lately." 

Fernyhaugh  opened  his  eyes,  and  ele- 
vated his  nose  still  more  than  usual  as  he 
answered  without  hesitation, — 

"  1  don't  know  that  I  need  mind  that, 
sir." 

"  You  have  been  watched  out  of  busi- 
ness hours  as  well  as  here,  Mr.  Ferny- 
haugh." 

Fernyhaugh  lowered  his  head  and  col- 
ored. 

"You  have  been  watched  to  Rother- 
hithe, Mr.  Fernyhaugh." 

Fernyhaugh  looked  guilty.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  every  sign  of  becoming 
another  martyr  to  the  new  manager's  rig- 
orous investigation.  He  remained  silent 
and  pale. 

"You  have  been  watched  to  a  little 
house  in  Cheyne  Street,  north  of  Rother- 
hithe," said  the  manager. 

Suddenly  throwing  off  his  nervousness 
and  looking  Pascal  in  the  face,  Ferny- 
haugh said  almost  fiercely, — 

"Well,  sir,  whatever  /  may  have  to 
answer  for,  I  am  ashamed  of  nothing 
there? 
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The  manager  smiled  as  he  blotted  a 
cheque  he  had  been  signing. 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Ferny- 
haugh  —  very  glad.  Yes,  you  were  watched 
by  some  one  who  was  anxious  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Fernyhaugh,  senior,  of 
whose  doings  at  Whitehall  your  subordi- 
nates .hear  so  much.  Instead  of  to  the 
palatial  mansion  in  the  West  End  so  often 
described  by  you,  you  were  followed  to 
Rotherhithe,  to  the  house  at  Cbeyne 
Street.  A  little  clerk  from  the  Customs 
lives  there.  You  were  heard  to  call  him 
father;  he  was  heard  to  bless  you  as  the 
son  who  has  for  years  given  up  all  his 
earnings  to  keep  that  large  family  from 
starving ;  who  is  now  supporting  it  entirely 
rather  than  have  that  father  overworked 
and  bullied.  Fernyhaugh,  you  have  been 
a  great  help  to  me,  and  carried  out  all  my 
plans  here  as  no  one  else  has.  I  have 
now  a  little  matter  I  want  you  to  see  to 
for  me  to-night.  Do  you  think  this  will 
be  of  service  at  that  little  house  at  Cheyne 
Street  this  Christmas?" 

"Sir,"  answered  Fernyhaugh,  looking 
down  at  the  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  in 
his  hand,  and  passing  his  other  hand  over 
his  eyes,  "it  will  be  life  —  prosperity  to 
them.     They  are  starving." 

"  Then  be  off  as  soon  as  this  meeting  is 
over;  and  Fernyhaugh,  my  good  fellow, 
let's  hear  no  more  about  that  *gov'  at 
Whitehall.  That  kindly,  grateful  old  fa- 
ther of  yours  at  Rotherhithe  is  worth  more 
to  you  than  a  dozen  '  govs '  at  Whitehall." 

"  He  will  be  happier  at  any  rate,  sir." 

"And  your  *  great  expectations*  must 
for  the  present,  I  fear,  come  down  to  the 
commonplace  fact  that  your  salary  is  in- 
creased to  half  as  much  again.  Now 
goodnight,  though  you'll  wait  here  till 
Trafford  goes." 

"  Good-night,  sir,  and  may  your  Christ- 
mas be  as  happy  as  you  have  made  ours. 
It  cannot  be  much  happier.  And  if  you 
please,  sir,  if  you  won't  say  any  more  about 
it,  I'll  take  the  opportunity  to  treat  Betts 
and  Wilkins  to-morrow  night  to  the  pan- 
tomime, and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"Ah,  do  so,  and  introduce  them  to  your 
pretty  sisters  at  Rotherhithe.  They'll 
work  the  better  for  knowing  them." 

The  news  of  Mr.  Trafford  being  locked 
in  his  office  had  soon  spread  through  the 
house. 

"That  Pascal  seemed  always  to  have 
something  on  his  mind  about  poor  Traf- 
ford," said  Jolliffe,  when  he  heard  of  the 
event,  "  but  I  thought  it  was  all  cleared 
up  to  bis  satisfaction  long  ago." 


Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  too  much  crushed  by 
her  own  sorrows  and  anxieties  to  express 
her  indignation  at  such  extraordinary 
treatment  of  her  favorite,  which  Trafford 
bad  always  been. 

The  dread  with  which  she  waited  the 
meeting  that  was  shortly  to  take  place  in 
Jolliffe's  private  office  was  shared  by  So- 
phie, who,  much  wasted  by  months  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  was  propped  up 
with  pillows  in  her  father's  easy-chair. 

The  year  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  coming 
to  a  sad  close  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Business  and  private  tradesmen  had  left 
poor  Jolliffe  but  little  of  the  peace  he 
loved  so  much.  His  daughter's  health, 
too,  caused  him  great  concern. 

His  partner's  mental  trouble,  apart  from 
the  business  troubles,  kept  him  very  anx- 
ious and  restless.  For  he  had  much  feel- 
ing for  Mclntyre,  and  had  often  pressed 
him  to  relieve  his  mind  by  telling  him  his 
secret  care.  But  anything  said  on  that 
matter  caused  Mclntyre  so  much  agita- 
tion that  he  at  last  refrained  from  men- 
tioning it  altogether. 

"It's  a  pity  Pascal  insists  on  his  com- 
ing out  on  such  a  night,"  he  said,  looking 
from  the  window  for  the  return  of  the 
brougham  which  the  manager  had  sent 
for  Mclntyre.  "What  good  can  it  do 
bringing  him  out  ?  I  tried  hard  to  prevent 
it,  and  begged  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
act  for  him,  but  Pascal  said  his  presence 
was  even  more  necessary  than  mine." 

The  brougham  arrived  soon  after  dusk, 
bearing  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn- 
looking  of  beings.  The  time  had  come 
when  he  could  no  longer  keep  from  Lovi- 
bond  his  wrong  use  of  Cameron's  mort- 
gage. He  had  told  him  all  his  moral  cer- 
tainty of  getting  it  back  but  for  his  ward's 
break  with  Sophie  Jolliffe,  and  sudden 
demand.  So  now  he  had  to  meet  Lovi- 
bond  with  this  dishonor  over  him,  and 
take  him  back  to  the  Poplars  to  see  how 
best  to  face  his  ruin,  after  the  business  at 
the  brewery  should  be  over,  which  busi- 
ness would,  in  all  probability,  mean  an- 
other kind  of  ruin. 

"Is  Lovibond  here  yet?"  asked  the 
faintest  of  falsetto  voices,  as  Pascal  re- 
moved the  wraps  from  the  trembling  form, 
cold  in  spite  of  them. 

"  Not  yet,  but  he  will  be  here  soon,  I 
think,"  answered  the  manager,  "and  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  in  case  he  cannot 
come." 

He  led  Mclntyre  into  Jolliffe's  room, 
which  looked  at  its  best  and  cosiest, 
though  prepared  for  business  so  much 
dreaded. 
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Jolliffe  soon  came  down,  and  was  seated 
in  the  easy-chair  opposite  his  partner, 
whose  weird,  startled  expression  he  re- 
garded with  much  sadness. 

44  Now,"  said  the  manager,  who  ap- 
peared all  calmness  and  decision,  "we 
will,  if  you  please,  get  through  the  most 
unpleasant  part  of  our  evening's  business 
first." 

He  went  out  and  returned  with  Traf- 
ford,  who  looked  like  an  animated  corpse. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Trafford,"  said  Pascal, "  tell 
your  little  story  in  as  few  words  as  you 
like,  and  remember  if  it  is  to  be  given 
fully,  according  to  our  agreement,  1  will 
certainly  keep  my  promise,  and  see  that 
you  leave  the  country  safely  with  all  your 
savings." 

The  head  clerk  of  the  Pelican  stood 
with  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
on  Jolliffe's  side. 

Pascal,  with  a  light  in  his  face  that 
somehow  attracted  Jolliffe's  attention 
more  than  the  abject  terror  of  Trafford, 
stood  intently  regarding  Mclntyre. 

"  Now,  sir,  we  wait,"  said  Pascal  with 
military  sharpness. 

44  I  have  to  confess,"  began  Trafford, 
the  drops  standing  out  on  that  high  fore- 
bead  all  had  thought  a  very  tablet  on 
which  honesty  was  written,  "that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  I  have  wickedly 
kept  secret  for  twenty  years." 

Mclntyre  began  to  lift  his  shadowy 
head.  Trafford  bent  his  lower,  and  con- 
tinued, looking  with  wild  eyes  on  Mcln- 
tyre,— 

**  You  may  perhaps  remember,  sir,  when 
your  son,  Mr.  Allan,  went  away  there  was 
a  small  sum  remaining  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds  left  by  Mrs.  Mclntyre  for  his  edu- 
cation." 

Mclntyre  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  then 
waved  it  towards  the  manager  impatiently. 

44  Why  is  the  dead  past  brought  back  to 
me?"  he  asked  wearily  and  reproachfully. 
Then  the  thoughts  that  had  been  aroused 
in  him  seemed  to  gain  ascendancy,  and 
he  said  with  decision, — 

"  There  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
left  of  my  wife's  money  for  her  son  at  the 
time  he  left,  to  be  given  to  him  when  he 
was  of  age.  And  that  he  sent  for  and 
had.  Yes,  I  remember  quite  well  now  be 
had  it." 

He  spoke  with  almost  angry  decision. 
Jolliffe  thought  that  perhaps  his  present 
great  anxiety  on  Cameron's  account  made 
any  question  as  to  other  money  transac- 
tions of  peculiar  pain  to  him. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Trafford,"  said  the  manager 
sternly. 
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"Mr.  Allan  Mclntyre  wrote  to  me," 
continued  Trafford,  "leaving  it  to  me 
whether  I  would  ask  for  it  or  not.  I  saw 
you  about  it  and " 

44  And  I  gave  it  you  for  him." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Pascal  to  the  clerk. 

"Sir,  I  was  tempted  to  keep  it  and  tell 
Mr.  Allan  you  would  not  give  it  then.  He 
wrote  back  and  thanked  me  and  sajd  noth- 
ing should  ever  make  him  ask  you  again 
for  it." 

"  But,"  cried  Mclntyre,  "  I  saw  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  it." 

"  I  showed  you  a  note  1  said  had  come 
from  him,  but  you  did  not  take  it,  sir. 
You  only  told  me  to  lock  it  up." 

"And  that  — go  on,  Mr.  Trafford," said 
Pascal. 

44  That  note  was,  sir  —  it  almost  kills  me 
to  say  it  —  it  was  forged  by  me." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Pascal.  "And 
now,  Mr.  Trafford,  in  return  for  this  full 
confession  of  your  worst  crime,  we  will  so 
far  pardon  your  systematic  fraud  in  this 
business  for  many  years  as  to  let  you 
leave  the  country  with  your  ill-gotten 
gains.  The  cab  is  waiting  for  you.  I 
would  advise  you  to  make  haste  away 
from  this  neighborhood." 

The  manager  opened  the  door  and  let 
Trafford  out  before  either  partner  had 
power  to  speak  or  move.  On  Jolliffe  the 
effect  of  the  head  clerk's  confession  had 
been  most  curious.  Instead  of  watching 
the  guilty  Trafford,  his  eyes  had  seemed 
riveted  to  Pascal's  face,  which  had  become 
quite  fine  in  its  increasing  serenity,  and 
—  there  is  no  other  word  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hard  disciplinarian's  face  just 
then  —  benevolence. 

To  Mclntyre,  though  he  had  felt  the 
excitement  of  the  scene,  and  bad  roused 
himself  to  take  his  part  in  it,  the  whole 
reference  to  his  son  had  been  but  like  a 
shoot  of  pain  through  a  numbed  limb.  It 
was,  as  he  had  said,  a  thing  of  the  dead 
past.  His  present,  living  misery  about 
Cameron  overpowered  everything. 

"This  is  sad,  Jolliffe,"  he  observed, 
with  a  distraught  manner,  "strange,  very 
important  too.  Mr.  Pascal  is  evidently 
doing  his  work  most  thoroughly  —  most 
thoroughly  indeed  —  but,  but  pray  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Pascal,  I  am  so  very  anxious  to 
see  Lovibond.  What  time  did  you  say  he 
would  be  here  ?  " 

Never,  since  Trafford's  departure  from 
the  room,  had  Jolliffe's  eyes  left  Pascal's 
face.  Pascal  was  as  attentively  observing 
Mclntyre's.  He  looked  now  into  the  be- 
seeching, haggard  eyes,  as  he  stood  on  the 
rug  between  the  two  partners.    And  he 
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said  in  a  voice  more  gentle  and  natural 
and  rich  than  they  bad  heard  from  him 
before,  — 

44  May  /not  be  your  adviser  instead  of 
Lovibond?" 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  Jolliffe? 
He  had  risen  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
new  manager's  arm,  and  his  comely  old 
face  was  filling  with  a  seer's  inspiration 
and  with  a  good  heart's  most  grateful  and 
religious  feeling  of  delight  and  awe. 

"Mclntyre,"  said  he,  stooping  till  one 
hand  touched  the  thin  fingers  on  the  chair 
arm,  while  the  other  remained  on  the 
manager's  wrist  —  "Mclntyre!  Who  is 
thisf% 

Mclntyre  gazed  up  at  Jolliffe  and  then 
at  Pascal,  with  that  nervous  dread  of  fresh 
trouble  with  which  those  laboring  under 
great  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  re 
gard  any  unexpected  interruption  to  the 
business  of  the  hour.  But  when  his  eyes 
had  rested  a  moment  on  Pascal's,  which 
were  looking  down  into  his  affectionately 
and  reverently,  Mclntyre  laid  his  hand  on 
his  partner's  and  his  bewildered  .mind 
seemed  looking  up  to  him  for  help  to 
erase  or  verify  some  unbelievable  impres- 
sion. 

But  Jolliffe  turned  from  him,  in  his  own 
great  unrestrainable  joy.  One  plump 
hand  descended  on  Pascal's  shoulder  and 
the  other  clasped  his  hand,  as  we  only 
clasp  the  hand  of  one  appearing  out  of  the 
dread  uncertainty  and  dimness  of  long 
absence  —  absence  we  have  thought  would 
be  endless. 

"  Mclntyre !  it's  your  boy !  Your  noble 
boy.  A  nobler  man  !  It's  my  Bonaparte 
of  fortune  come  back  victorious!  My 
brave  Allan ! " 

A  faint  sound,  a  gasped  word  or  sigh, 
from  Mclntyre  made  Jolliffe  suddenly 
curb  in  his  joy,  remembering  his  partner's 
precarious  health  and  the  danger  of  so 
great  a  surprise. 

He  drew  back  a  little  way  but  he  dared 
not  leave  them,  for  Mclntyre  sat  looking 
so  strangely  at  the  great,  dark-faced  form. 
It  seemed  to  represent  the  dead  past  he 
had  tried  to  shut  from  him.  But  now  it 
lived,  he  felt.  Two  warm,  strong  hands 
from  it  grasped  his,  and  sent  fresh  life 
throbbing  through  him.  By  their  aid  he 
tried  to  draw  himself  up,  that  he  might 
look  closer  into  the  eyes  that  seemed 
bringing  the  warmth  of  his  wife's  love 
back  into  his  soul.  He  did  draw  himself 
up;  but  still  the  misery  of  the  present  — 
his  dishonor  —  came  between  him  and  that 
past  he  would  now  fain  meet  as  warmly  as 
it  was  meeting  bim. 


"Cameron,"  he  moaned,  "the  mort- 
gage; where  is  Lovibond?" 

"  My  father !  all  that  is  settled.  Came- 
ron has  his  money.  Concern  yourself  no 
more  about  it.  He  knows  nothing  but 
that  it  is  all  right." 

Still  the  form  and  face  of  Mac  In  tyre 
seemed  only  to  express  wonder  and  self- 
doubt. 

Jolliffe  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"Unbelieving  Jacob!"  said  he.  "Can 
you  not  see  in  this  —  this  relief  as  to 
Keith's  affairs  and  in  those  loans  as  to 
which  Lovibond  was  so  mysteriously  oblig- 
ing —  can't  you  see  in  these  the  '  wagons ' 
and  good  things  from  Egypt  that  should 
make  you  believe  and  bid  your  spirit  re- 
vive ! " 

He  waited  for  no  answer,  but  went  gen- 
tly out  and  left  them  together  —  alone. 

"  My  father." 

There  was  a  rich  mellow  music  in  the 
linking  of  those  two  words  (never  so  linked 
by  Allan  before  that  night),  a  music 
which  told  of  the  tender,  sole  ambition, 
the  manly  determination  of  the  best  years, 
the  very  heart,  of  a  lifetime. 

The  poor,  weary,  vapor -surrounded 
head  wavered  a  little,  then  sank  some- 
how out  of  sight  against  Allan — sank 
almost  as  low  as  the  heart  whose  noblest 
efforts  had  been  in  anticipation  of  this 
moment. 

It  may  take  the  very  finest  qualities  to 
win  the  forgiveness  and  affection  of  one 
utterly  unworthy  of  them ;  but  who  can 
tell  what  greater,  diviner  victory,  unknown 
here,  may  not  be  included  in  that  appar- 
ently small  conquest  ? 

Jolliffe  went  gently  into  the  room  where 
his  wife  and  daughter  waited  to  hear  the 
results  of  the  meeting. 

He  stood  before  the  fire,  looking  into  it 
and  wiping  his  spectacles. 

"  Is  it  all  over?"  asked  Mrs.  Jolliffe. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  love,"  answered  Jol- 
liffe with  a  strange  depth  of  placidity  in 
his  voice.  *'  I  came  away  because  poor 
Mclntyre  had  broken  down.  I  left  him 
in  our  manager's  care.  It  is  his  son  Al- 
lan. He  has  come  back  a  very  wealthy 
man." 

That  night  the  Pelican  relapsed  strange- 
ly into  its  former  unbusiness-like  spirit. 
The  question  of  finance  was  never  gone 
into  at  all. 

Mclntyre  was  led  up  to  Jolliffe *s  sitting- 
room  by  the  manager,  who  smilingly  ac- 
cepted Sophie's  pillowed  chair  for  him. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute,"  he 
whispered  to  her.    "  Would  Mr..Dwining 
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be  very  jealous  if  I  asked  you  to  come 
into  the  drawing-room  with  me  ?  " 

He  very  soon,  almost  instantly,  came 
back  without  her.  Bending  over  Mrs.  Jol- 
liffe,  he  said,  — 

41 D wining  is  there.  I  found  out  about 
a  grand  mistake  of  theirs  through  Dwin- 
ing's  friend,  a  pupil  of  Hall's,  and  I  made 
Dwining  see  how  he  was  wasting  his  op- 
portunity." 

Allan  gave  up  the  management  of  the 
brewery  to  Jolliffe,  having,  as  he  said,  had 
quite  enough  of  it,  and  intending  to  take 
his  father  to  a  more  genial  climate,  and 
brighter  scenes,  undimmed  by  any  sad 
remembrances. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
TASSO. 

**  Be  sad,   as  we  would  make  ye :  think  ye  see  the 
very  persons  of  our  noble  story  as  they  were  "living." 
Proldgub  to  Hbnry  VIII. 

"  Long  live  the  supreme  master  of  art, 
Goethe !"  shouted  the  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents of  Halle,  when  the  great  man  visited 
little  Lauchstadt  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  its  theatre;  and  our  pres- 
ent enterprise  will  consist  in  some  attempt 
to  estimate  and  to  enjoy  one  of  the  many- 
sided  master's  works  which  belongs  em- 
phatically to  the  region  of  pure  art,  and 
to  contrast  Goethe's  treatment  of  the  sad 
fortunes  of  Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara 
with  the  historical  basis  upon  which  his 
poem  is  reared.  The  question  of  the 
comparative  excellence  of  a  dramatic  poem 
and  a  poetical  drama  is  an  old  and  even  a 
vexed  one.  Without  stopping  to  decide 
which  is  the  higher  form  of  art  product, 
we  shall  do  wisely  to  enjoy  both  forms, 
each  in  its  own  sphere.  We  may  take 
delight  in  "Comus"  and  in  "Philip  van 
Artevelde,"  without  lessening  our  admira- 
tion for  "Hamlet"  and  "Othello."  For 
the  dernier  mot  on  the  subject,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  cite  Goethe  himself.  He 
says:  "  It  must  be  said,  loudly  and  clear- 
ly, that  the  reader  must  stand  apart  from 
the  spectator  and  hearer;  each  has  his 
own  rights,  and  neither  must  trench  upon 
the  rights  of  the  others." 

"Torquato  Tasso,  ein  Schauspiel,"  is, 
primarily,  written  for  readers.  It  does 
not  fully  answer  the  demands  of  the  act- 
ing drama,  or  the  exigencies  of  stage  re- 
quirement; but,  to  the  reader,  its  worth 
and  charm  are  not  lessened  by  the  want 
of  dramatic  action  or  of  stage  vitality.  It 
may  be  no  drama,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  a  dramatic 
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poem  of  rare  and  high  beauty.  It  is  full 
of  aesthetic  ideality,  and  it  flows  in  subtle 
music  and  in  tender  harmony,  through  a 
series  of  mighty  and  of  faultless  lines. 
Goethe  approached  the  sad  story  of  Tas- 
so's  love  from  the  side  of  poetic  idealism 
rather  than  from  that  of  acting  attrition  ; 
the  conflicts  that  he  depicted  were  those 
that  work  within  the  soul.  The  treat- 
ment that  he  devoted  to  his  theme  was 
subjective.  In  part,  this  style  of  treat- 
ment was  dictated  by  the  essence  of  the 
subject  itself,  as  that  presented  itself  in 
form  and  shape  within  his  own  mind.  In 
"Faust,"  in  "  Egmont,"  in  "  Clarigo,"  in 
"Gdtz,"  he  is  far  more  dramatic,  and 
shows  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  act- 
ing drama.  "  I  have  never  admitted  an 
affectation  into  my  poetry,"  he  tells  Eck- 
ermann.  He  could  not  live  or  work  in  a 
falsehood.  He  would  not,  in  his  old  age, 
sit  in  a  room  and  write  war  songs  when 
he  was  not  inspired  by  military  feeling,  or 
by  hatred ;  nor  would  he,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  theme  of  Tasso's  sorrows, 
treat  his  subject  with  a  stage  vitalism 
which  to  his  art  sense  was  antagonistic  to 
the  subject's  essence  and  spirit.  In  his 
poem  he  disdains  theatrical  effect.  Those 
things  in  a  drama  which  most  strongly 
move  a  public  did  not,  perhaps,  most 
deeply  touch  him,  and  he  was  too  genuine 
ever  to  affect  or  to  misemploy  them.  In 
connection  with  Tasso,  he  cannot  strike 
fire  out  of  the  attrition  of  event  and  inci- 
dent; he  does  not  care  for  the  conflict 
and  contact  of  passion.  Nay,  he  does 
not  even  strive  for  the  pathetic ;  he  does 
not  seek  to  touch  the  reader's  heart.  The 
sad  romance  of  a  poet's  hapless  love  he 
deals  with  loftily  and  through  a  vision  of 
poetic  ideality.  He  is  a  law  to  himself. 
Schiller  was  a  much  more  effective  thea- 
tre poet,  and  would  have  made  Tasso' s 
story  popular  and  strong,  of  stage  effect 
and  of  dramatic  working;  but  Schiller 
never  could  have  written  a  poem  which 
would  have  appealed,  as  Goethe's  "Tas- 
so" does,  to  the  critical  and  cultivated 
few.  Goethe's  readers  must  supply  the 
place  of  auditors  or  of  spectators.  The 
full-handed  reverberation  of  popular  ap- 
plause must  ever  be  wanting  to  the  Ger- 
man poet's  treatment  of  the  woes  of  the 
Italian  poet;  but  in  the  "sessions  of 
sweet  silent  thought"  the  poem  of  the 
Swan  of  Weimar  will  linger  in  the 
charmed  memories  of  those  high,  rare 
readers,  who  will  not  willingly  let  its 
echoes  die.  "Tasso"  is  not  so  tit  for  the 
glare  of  the  crowded  theatre"  as  it  is  for 
the  quiet  joy  shone  upon  by  the  solitary 
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reading-lamp.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  work  of  the 
quiet,  superlative  class  which  is  as  effec- 
tive on  the  boards  as  it  is  delightful  in  the 
closet.  "  Hamlet "  is,  perhaps,  almost  bet- 
ter to  read  than  it  is  to  be  seen.  Unless 
it  be  played  as  it  but  rarely  can  be,  it  is 
'  pleasanter  to  read  than  it  is  even  to  see 
this  profoundly  thoughtful  tragedy.  The 
interpreters  who,  within  the  "wooden  O," 
make  the  characters  act  and  live,  may  also 
sometimes  coarsen  our  conceptions  of  the 
poet's  delicate  poetical  intentions.  The 
acting  drama  has  its  strongest  influence 
in  an  objective  age  —  in  a  time  in  which 
men  see  and  hear,  but  do  not  often  read. 
Goethe's  "Tasso"  belongs  to  a  day  in 
which  all  men  could  read. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  consider  the 
bases  upon  which  great  dramatists  have 
built  up  their  works.  Rarely  has  a  dra- 
matic poet  of  the  first  rank  invented  a  plot 
or  story.  Incident  is  the  mere  basis  upon 
which  dramatic  creation  begins  its  work. 
An  historical  character,  an  historical 
epoch,  a  legend,  or  a  chronicle,  have  usu- 
ally furnished  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  the  poet  has  made  a  play.  Take 
the  four  great  abstract  tragedies  of  "  Ham- 
let," "Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello." 
Three  are  based  upon  half  legendary 
chronicles;  the  other  was  suggested  by 
an  unimportant  Italian  novel.  Goethe's 
plays  are  founded  upon  legend,  tale,  or 
history.  In  truth  the  invention  of  the 
dramatist  begins  to  work  after  the  out- 
line of  incident,  or  the  material  of  event, 
have  been  supplied  from  other  sources. 
Goethe's  Tasso  is,  of  course,  based  upon 
the  Tasso  of  history;  and  in  order  to  en- 
able  us  to  appreciate  his  creative  treat- 
ment of  the  historical-character,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  consider  briefly  the 
bald  but  suggestive  records  of  the  poet 
who  once  lived  and  loved,  who  suffered 
and. who  sang. 

Ariosto  was  the  poetical  glory  of  the 
court  of  Ferrara  under  Alfonso  I.  Tasso 
occupies  the  same  position — though  the 
position  is  modified  by  a  very  different 
fate  and  issue  —  at  the  court  of  Alfonso 
II.  Lucrezia  Borgia  made  her  entry  into 
Ferrara  as  the  tainted  wife  of  the  dark 
duke,  Alfonso  I.,  in  1502.  The  son  of 
this  Alfonso,  and  of  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  Duke  Ercole  11.,  succeeded 
his  father,  and  reigned  until  his  death  in 
October,  1559.  This  son  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  married  Renea,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  his  wife  became  an  enthusiast 
for  the  Reformation.  Calvin  and  Clement 
Marot  both  found  shelter  from  persecution 


at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  this  shelter 
was  accorded,  not  by  the  duke,  but  by  the 
brave  and  generous  duchess.  Lucrezia 
Borgia  never  saw  her  daughter-in-law ;  nor 
would  the  daughter  of  Rodrigo  Borgia 
easily  have  believed  that  her  son's  wife 
would  be  the  enemy  of  that  Church  which 
had  had  as  its  chiefs  a  Borgia,  a  Rovere,  a 
Medici.  The  Rovere  family  called  Renea 
"a  monster;  "  and  her  husband,  when,  in 
1554,  he  detected  her  heretical  tendencies, 
immured  his  duchess  in  a  cloister.  When 
the  Holy  Office  began  its  work  in  Fer- 
rara, the  dowager-duchess  Renea  escaped 
to  France,  where  she  lived  in  communion 
with  the  Huguenots,  and  where,  in  her 
castle  of  Montargis,  she  died  in  1575. 
Renea  brought  to  her  husband  several 
children.  These  were,  the  hereditary 
prince,  afterwards  Alfonso  II.  (this  is 
Goethe's  and  Tasso's  Alfonso);  Luigi, 
who  became  a  cardinal ;  Donna  Anna, 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  Donna 
Lucrezia,  who  became  duchess  of  Urbino  ; 
and  Donna  Leonora  (this  is  Goethe's 
and  Tasso's  Leonora),  who  died  unmar- 
ried. Alfonso  II.  began  his  reign  in  1559, 
while  his  widowed  mother  was  alive  and 
restrained  in  a  convent.  Alfonso  died  in 
1597.  He  was  not  unmarried,  but  re- 
mained childless ;  and  with  him  died  out 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  proud  and 
ancient  house  of  Este. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  of 
base  blood,  Don  Caesar,  the  grandson  of 
Alfonso  I. ;  but  the  pope  refused  to  recog- 
nize Don  Caesar  as  the  heir  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  unfortunate  man  had  to  submit  to 
a  decree  of  Clement  VIII.,  pronounced 
13th  January,  1598,  and  ceded  his  claims 
upon  the  duchy.  He  withdrew  to  Mo- 
dena  with  the  barren  title  of  duke  of  a 
city.  He  had  in  him  no  strain  of  the 
blood  of  Borgia,  but  he  had  that  of  Laura 
Diante.  Ferrara  passed,  through  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  the  house  of  Austria- 
Este. 

Space  restricts  me  to  a  very  curt  allu- 
sion to  the  Tasso  of  fact  before  passing 
on  to  the  Tasso  of  fiction ;  but,  ere  we 
leave  the  Tasso  of  history  for  the  Tasso  of 
Goethe,  I  must  yet  rapidly  summarize  the 
known  events  in  the  life  of  one  poet,  in 
so  far  as  those  formed  the  basis  of  an- 
other and  a  greater  poet's  picture  of  the 
Italian  bard. 

Torquato  Tasso  was  born  at  Sorrento 

in  1544.     He  was  therefore  twenty  years 

old  at  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  birth. 

In  Italy  the  epic  and  the  sonnet  still  re- 

|  mained  the  forms  of  art  in  which  poetry 
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worked.  In  England  the  drama  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  was  attracting  to  its  pow- 
erful field  of  working  the  highest  poetical 
genius  of  the  time.  The  influence  of 
Italian  literature  was  strong  in  England, 
and  the  ideals  which  animated  Tasso 
were  the  same  as  those  which  stirred  Sid- 
ney. Love,  chivalry,  romance,  noble  war, 
knightly  prowess,  were  the  themes  which 
inspired  both ;  and  the  "  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,"  the  production  of 
Sidney's  "high-erected  thoughts  seated  in 
a  heart  of  courtesy,"  took  its  delight  in 
scenes,  actions,  characters,  which  were 
not  dissimilar  in  very  essence  to  those  of 
**  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata."  The  patron 
who  introduced  Tasso,  then  the  author  of 
"  Rinaldo,"  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  was 
the  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  the  brother  of 
Alfonso  II.  The  two  sisters,  Lucrezia 
and  Leonora,  were  then  at  court,  though 
the  former  was  soon,  as  wife  of  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  to  quit  Ferrara.  Tasso  con- 
ceived a  mad,  stealthy  passion  for  the 
unmarried  sister  of  his  prince.  His  dis- 
closure of  his  frantic  passion  was  long  re- 
strained by  a  just  dread  of  consequences. 
Forgetting  that  disparity  of  rank  which 
was  so  strong  a  factor  in  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  he  dared  to  indulge  law- 
less and  audacious  hopes.  Nay,  more; 
be  ventured,  as  Professor  Rossini  records 
in  his  "Life  of  Tasso,  and  Causes  of  his 
Imprisonment,"  to  write  secretly,  and  to 
circulate  stealthily,  prurient  verses,  in 
which  he  boasted  of  favors  which  he  had 
never  received  from  the  princess.  Such 
verses  came,  of  course,  in  time,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Alfonso;  and  the  proud 
duke  preferred  to  consider  that  the  man 
who  could  write  such  loose  songs  in  slan- 
der of  a  prince's  sister  was  mad.  The 
question  of  Tasso's  madness  is  a  difficult 
one.  There  was  probably  a  strain  of  in- 
sanity in  his  vain  and  morbid  mind;  but 
it  suited  the  duke  to  impute  madness,  and 
it  suited  Tasso,  lest  a  worse  thing  should 
befall  him,  to  accept  the  imputation.  He 
was  condemned  at  first  to  a  gentle,  almost 
nominal,  confinement  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Francis.  He  wandered  restlessly  and 
aimlessly  to  many  cities  — to  Naples  and 
Sorrento,  to  Mantua,  to  Paris.  While  in 
Paris,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este, 
Tasso  had  speech  of  Montaigne,  and  re- 
turned, under  humiliating  conditions,  to 
Ferrara.  In  1595  he  was  to  be  crowned 
with  laurel  in  Rome ;  but  then  his  last  ill- 
ness overcame  him,  and  on  25th  April, 
1595,  Tasso  died  in  St.  Onofrio.  Many 
pilgrims  have  since  read  the  inscription, 
Tor  quart  Tassi  ossa  hicjaccnt. 


Upon  such  a  hint  Goethe  spake.  The 
biographies  of  Tasso  are  not  remarkable 
for  insight  into  his  character,  and  the 
chief  record  that  remains  is  that  of  the 
bare  incident  of  his  unhappy  and  mis* 
placed  love,  of  his  real  or  assumed  mad* 
ness,  of  his  restless  wanderings,  of  his 
unhappy  end.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  Goethe  has  not  adopted  a  realistic 
or  even  an  historical  picture  of  persons  or 
of  place.  The  real  Alfonso,  a  "tyrant" 
of  a  small  Italian  court  of  the  Renais- 
sance, was  a  very  different  prince  from  the 
Alfonso  that  Goethe  has  drawn.  The 
actual  Leonora  bore  no  resemblance  to 
Goethe's  noble  princess.  The  relations 
between  poet  and  lady  were,  in  fact,  widely 
unlike  those  which  Goethe  has  pictured  ; 
and  the  treatment  which  Tasso  received 
was  something  very  remote  from  the  deal- 
ings with  him  in  the  play.  Goethe's  treat- 
ment of  his  theme  is  wholly  imaginative ; 
but  he  has  drawn  his  Tasso  vibrating  un- 
easily on  that  misty  borderland  which  is 
the  debatable  ground  between  sanity  and 
insanity.  Goethe  paints  him  with  equal 
strength  and  delicacy,  with  spiritual  in- 
sight and  creatine  consistency ;  as  a  man 
sensitive,  suspicious,  morbid,  self-con- 
scious, envious,  melancholy.  He  causes 
his  own  unhappiness,  but  unhappy  he  is. 
Goethe's  study  presents  a  clearer  picture 
of  Tasso  himself  than  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  biographies.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
study  in  morbid  pathology ;  it  is  a  portrait 
of  a  poet  according  to  the  popular  accep- 
tation of  a  poet  —  that  is,  of  a  poet  who 
belongs  wholly  to  the  second  rank  in  po- 
etry. It  in  no  manner  presents  poets 
such  as  Shakespeare  or  Goethe  himself, 
men  who  were  sovereign  lords  alike  of 
their  characters  and  their  gift,  but  it  de- 
picts the  inferior  craftsman  of  poetry, 
whose  character  is  overweighted  by  his 
talent.  Goethe's  Tasso  is  a  weakling, 
eaten  up  by  individual  discontent  at  his 
own  lot  in  the  universe.  He  is  impres- 
sionable, impulsive,  angry,  sullen,  jealous ; 
he  is  melancholy,  sorrowful,  because  he 
believes  the  whole  world  to  be  his  enemy. 
Full  of  a  wrong  sense  of  being  wronged, 
Tasso  has  developed  egotism  to  disease. 
He  quiveringly  repulses  affection,  friend- 
ship; and  he  rejects  with  irritated  scorn 
the  honors  which  his  unhappy,  self-tor- 
menting temperament  insists  upon  re- 
garding as  insults  and' as  wrongs.  He  is 
miserable,  but  he  is  the  author  of  his  own 
misery.  Gifted  with  the  delicate  nervous 
organization  of  a  self-intoxicated  poet  who 
is  doomed,  as  rougher  men  are,  to  grind 
out  life  among  the  iron  wheels  of  neces- 
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sity,  we  greatly  pity  and  yet  partly  despise 
the  poet  who,  without  being  wholly  igno- 
ble, cannot  attain  to  the  dignity  of  life 
based  upon  the  noble  foundations  of  his 
talent  and  his  art.  Ingenious  in  self-tor- 
ment, he  is  ever  in  extremes  of  rapture 
or  despair,  and  yet  can  never  free  himself 
from  himself,  or  learn  the  value  and  the 
worth  of  life.  Fond  of  show,  luxury, 
pleasure,  eager  for  recognition  and  greedy 
of  praise,  he  cannot  live  in  serene  con- 
tentment with  his  own  high  gift  and  power. 
Vanity  poisons  his  talent.  For  a  poet  of 
his  day  and  land,  his  circumstances  and 
his  surroundings  were  of  the  happiest  and 
the  best;  but  he  cannot  win  peace  of 
mind  or  gain  self-respect;  and  a  certain 
restless  littleness  of  spirit  renders  him 
capable  of  baseness  towards  benefactors, 
of  malignity  towards  patron  and  towards 
friend.  He  has  the  flow  and  glow  of  fer- 
vid, even  though  it  be  sometimes  shallow, 
eloquence ;  and  his  feeling  is  quick  rather 
than  deep.  He  misconceives  the  charac- 
ters and  actions  of  those  who  wish  him 
well ;  and  in  the  exaggeration  of  morbid 
feeling  his  extreme  conception  of  his  own 
gift  and  merits  raises  up  a  monstrous  ap- 
parition of  want  of  recognition  of  his 
claims,  a  spectre  of  enmity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  regard  and  treat  him  with  no- 
ble courtesy  and  tender  consideration. 
His  feverish  dream  of  life  is  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  life ;  his  view  of  his  own  lot 
is  a  wrong  to  those  who  seek  to  make  it  so 
fair  and  smooth.  Such  is  the  being  that 
Goethe  has  conceived  and  created ;  and 
such  a  poet  is  to  be  placed  in  conflict  with 
such  action  as  the  noble  art-style  of  the 
poem  could  admit. 

The  princess  —  the  Leonora  whose 
name  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
that  of  Tasso  —  is,  in  Goethe's  play,  a 
sweet  and  stately  creation,  tender  as  high- 
hearted, noble  in  feeling  as  in  thought. 
She  is  chaste  and  pure,  enthusiastic  in  her 
love  for  poetry,  full  of  tender  regard  for 
the  poet  whom  she  ranks  so  highly,  but 
yet  remaining  true  to  the  instincts  of  her 
order  and  the  duties  of  her  rank.  If,  in  a 
lofty  way,  as  the  cold  moon  looks  down 
upon  the  earth,  she  feels  a  kind  of  love 
for  Tasso,  that  love  is  a  love  of  the  imag- 
ination, and  is  unmixed  with  passion  or 
with  heart.  Goethe's  Leonora  could  never 
fully  return  the  love  of  Goethe's  Tasso. 
When  his  audacious  passion  impels  the 
poet  to  transgress  the  limits  of  modesty 
and  to  fold  her  in  a  wild  embrace,  the  out- 
raged princess  cries  "Away!"  and  flies 
from  her  lawless  adorer.  The  princess 
could  only  love  with  honor.    She  could 


not  help  attracting,  but  she  would  never 
stoop  to  allure,  nor  could  she  descend 
from  her  pedestal  to  love  par  amour.  The 
fair  ideal  court  painted  by  Goethe  is  rather 
that  of  Weimar  than  of  Ferrara,  and  be- 
longs to  a  period  later  than  the  sensuous 
Renaissance.  Jean  Paul  speaks  of  the 
44  sweet  orange  flower  garland  "  of  Goe- 
the's poem ;  but  he  adds  that  the  princess 
pictured  by  the  German  poet  is,  in  es-. 
sence,  a  German  maiden,  who  can  think 
and  ponder  over  love,  and  who  does  not 
feel  like  an  inhabitant  of  so  warm  a  clime. 
Goethe's  Tasso  again  is  not,  according  to 
Jean  Paul,  an  impulsive,  passionate  Ital- 
ian, but  is  a  reflective  German,  who  only 
succeeds  in  unskilfully  entangling  himself 
in  the  perplexities  of  life  and  love. 

It  is  indeed  noteworthy  how  little  Zeit- 
kolorit%  how  little  couleur  locale,  Goethe 
has  bestowed  upon  his  "Tasso."  The 
Renaissance  was  virtually  "the  Middle 
Ages  in  dissolution,"  and  manners  were 
corrupt  while  inclinations  were  irresisti- 
ble. Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  not  given  to  introspection  or  analy- 
sis ;  love  was  then  a  glowing  or  prurient 
passion,  felt  but  not  thought  about.  It 
might  impel  to  madness  or  induce  to 
crime ;  but  it  was  an  impulse  too  simple, 
too  passionate,  too  sensual,  to  be  brooded 
over  in  self-questionings,  to  be  checked 
by  conscience,  or  restrained  by  thought. 
Goethe  has  painted  an  Italian  garden, 
rich  with  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms ; 
but  the  fair  figures  that  fill  the  Italian 
garden  are  not  actuated  by  Italian  feeling, 
do  not  throb  with  Italian  Blood.  Leonora 
Sanvitale  (also  a  Leonora),  Countess  of 
Scandiano,  is  the  other  female  character 
in  the  play.  She  bears  towards  the  prin- 
cess something  of  the  relation  which 
Emilia  bears  towards  Desdemona.  The 
fair  countess  is  married ;  but  she  is  world- 
ly, is  a  coquette,  not  too  nice  about  points 
of  honor,  and  she  is  voluptuous,  sensuous, 
dangerous.  Both  ladies  are  full  of  a  finer 
culture  than  that  of  the  Italian  virago  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  both  are  proud  of 
being  the  friends  and  patronesses  of  a 
distinguished  poet.  The  countess  is  able 
and  shrewd ;  she  has  experience  both  of 
life  and  love;  and,  but  for  Tasso's  mad 
passion  for  the  princess,  the  second  Leo- 
nora would  gladly  have  rivalled  the  first 
in  the  love  of  the  poet  of  knightly  deeds 
and  of  romantic  passions.  Alfonso  II., 
duke  of  Ferrara,  is  magnanimous,  wise, 
generous,  and  a  princely  master.  He,  too, 
belongs  but  imperfectly  to  his  day  and  to 
Ferrara;  nor  is  he  without  some  traits 
that  suggest  Karl  August,  of  Weimar. 
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Antonio  Montecatino,  ambassador  and 
secretary  of  state,  is  drawn  as  an  experi- 
enced, diplomatic,  political  man  of  the 
world  and  of  the  state.  He  is  the  natural 
antagonist  of  Tasso,  whom  he  treats  as  a 
spoiled  child  and  an  unworthy  favorite  of 
the  court.  Antonio  is  manly,  proud,  and 
noble,  but  he  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  man  of  action,  and  has  but 
scant  sympathy  with  the  vain,  irritable, 
morbid  poet.  He  is  somewhat  cold  and 
hard,  and  even  austerely  scornful  towards 
the  excitable  singer,  and  holds  in  angry 
contempt  Tasso's  scandals  against  the 
princess. 

In  the  first  act  of  Goethe's  poem  all  the 
characters  are  poetically  depicted  and  in- 
troduced; and,  in  the  sunny  garden  of 
Belriguardo,  we  move  among  the  graceful 
figures,  we  feel  the  fine  manners,  and  rec- 
ognize the  delicate  conventions  of  a  noble, 
a  cultured,  an  ideal  court.  The  play  ••  has 
a  plan,  but  no  plot."  The  whole  action 
consists  of  an  angry  dialogue  which  leads 
to  a  challenge  and  an  imprisonment,  and 
to  a  violent  embrace  which  compels  ban- 
ishment and  entails  misery.  The  play 
stops,  but  does  not  end;  yet  this  conclu- 
sion, in  which  nothing  is  concluded,  is 
found,  upon  consideration,  to  be  the  fitting 
and  suggestive  termination  of  the  poem. 
The  play  is  remarkable  throughout  for  the 
tone  and  keeping  of  its  lofty,  ideal  art 
style,  for  its  masterly  simplicity  and  unity, 
for  the  exalted  harmony  and  beauty  of  its 
diction  and  dialogue.  It  is  a  play  that 
can  t>e  enjoyed  in  isolated  scenes  and 
through  particular  passages.  The  imag- 
ination of  the  reader  is  so  satisfied  and 
delighted  that  he  scarcely  longs  to  be- 
come a  spectator  of  the  play  in  action  on 
the  boards. 

The  great  scenes  between  Leonora  and 
Tasso  may  not  be  theatrical/but  are 
dramatic.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
either  character  are  fully  expressed ;  the 
poet  has  entered  into  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  lady  and  of  bard,  and  has  amply 
realized  for  the  reader  the  opposing  eddies 
and  currents  of  emotion  which  agitate 
hearts  connected  by  attraction  and  divided 
by  attrition.  Tasso  speaks  rapturously  of 
that  golden  age  in  which  the  only  law  of 
life  was  sweet  desire.  The  princess  re- 
plies, that  not  the  thing  which  is  pleasant, 
but  that  which  is  fit  and  becoming,  is  law- 
ful, according  to  noble  law.  In  any  other 
play  the  dramatist  would  certainly  have 
provided  the  countess  with  at  least  an  in- 
trigue, but  Goethe,  with  fine  art  instinct, 
bas  restricted  all  the  love  in  the  poem  to 
the  gracious  and  graceful  poet  and  prin- 


cess. In  "Tasso"  there  is  no  question 
of  "native  wood-notes  wild."  The  art  of 
the  play  is  measured  and  restrained.  It 
remains  true  to  an  aesthetic  keynote  ;  but 
the  work  has  the  rare  charm  and  value  of 
presenting  always  high  thoughts  floating 
and  upborne  upon  waves  of  pure  and 
liquid  melody. 

The  presence  of  a  poet  permeates  the 
poem,  and  the  influences  of  a  court  sur- 
round all  the  actions  of  all  the  characters. 
Tasso's  position  and  temperament  are 
always  clearly  revealed.  The  physician 
says  of  him, — 

Where'er  he  treads,  be  thinks  himself  sur- 
rounded 
By  troops  of  foes. 

The  princess  tells  him, — 

But  thou  —  O  scarcely,  after  many  years, 
Canst  thou  succeed  in  finding  thine  own  self 
Reflected  in  a  friend. 

Leonora  can  anticipate  Rome,  and  place 
a  wreath  upon  the  poet's  brow,  but  yet 
she  sees  into  his  character  and  distrusts 
its  egotism. 

Friends,  wiser  and  more  clear-seeing 
than  is  Tasso  himself,  often  attempt,  but 
always  fail  in  the  attempt,  to  reveal  to 
him  his  inner  and  diseased  self. 

Alfonso  bids  him  to 

free  thyself  from  thyself ; 

and  urges  him  to 

learn,  O  learn,  I  pray  thee,  well  to  know 
The  worth  of  life. 

If  the  poet  learn  that,  then 

The  man  will  gain  that  which  the  poet  yields. 

The  wise  Antonio,  with  his  clear,  cold 
insight,  says  to  the  self-intoxicated  bard 
whom  he  is  vainly  advising, — 

Nathless,  thou  thinkest  out  of  these  my  words 
A  thing  quite  other  than  the  thing  I  mean. 

Again,  — 

Thou  thyself  show'st  me  why  I  scorn  thee 
still  ; 

and  the  haughty  minister  knows  that 
Tasso 

dares,  in  blasphemy, 
To  libel,  to  defame,  the  very  Princess. 

Of  the  princess's  feeling  towards  Tas- 
so, the  astute  countess  says :  — 

For  her  affection  for  the  noble  man 

Is  like  her  other  passions ; 

They  shine  as  does  the  moon's  calm,  cold,  still 

ray 
Feebly  upon  the  wanderer  of  the  night, 
And  warm  not. 
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She  would  rejoice 
If  he  were  far,  and  if  she  knew  him  happy. 

The  passage, 

There  is  no  fairer  sight  in  all  the  world 
Than  is  a  prince  that  wisely  knows  to  rule  : 
His  is  the  realm  in  which  all  pride  obeys, 
Where  each  man  seems  to  only  serve  himself 
Because  he's  only  ordered  to  do  right, 

may  be  held  to  apply  more  fitly  to  Weimar 
than  to  Ferrara. 

Tasso's  constant  tendency  to  believe  all 
the  world,  and  his  warmest  friends,  to  be 
always  in  a  conspiracy  against  him;  his 
unreasonable  conduct  towards  the  duke ; 
his  misunderstanding  of  Antonio  and  the 
countess;  his  imputation  of  mean  and 
unworthy  motives  to  straightforward  and 
to  friendly  action;  his  shameful  and  un- 
warranted declaration  of  love  to  the  prin- 
cess,—  all  these  things  point  subtly  to  a 
state  of  sanity  injured  and  endangered  by 
vanity  and  egotism.  Antonio  is  really  a 
friend  to  Tasso,  but  is  a  friend  who  will 
not  flatter,  who  cannot  worship,  who  must 
despise.  When  Tasso,  by  his  conduct 
towards  Leonora,  has  compelled  a  breach 
with  the  kindly  court,  it  rests  with  Anto- 
nio to  speak  the  tender  sentence,  and  that 
once  spoken,  the  fair  ideal  life  in  the  gar- 
den of  Belriguardo  —  the  garden  in  which 
the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata  "  is  presented 
by  Tasso  to  Alfonso,  by  poet  to  patron  — 
vanishes  into  thin  air;  the  music  ceases, 
and  the  sweet  dream  is  an  insubstantial 
pageant  faded. 

"  Tasso  "  contains  many  of  those  mighty 
lines  which,  as  quotations,  are  stored  up 
in  the  treasure-house  of  a  people's  posses- 
sions of  great  thoughts  set  in  fitting  lan- 
guage. We  must  attempt  to  English, 
however  imperfectly,  one  or  two  of  the 
best-known  passages.  In  Germany  one 
constantly  hears  quoted  the  original  of  — 

If    thou  would'st  fully  know  what  manners 

mean, 
Then  learn  from  noble  women  what  they  teach. 
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Where  morals  manners  sway,  there  reigns  the 

woman ; 
But  there  where  license  wallows,  she  is  naught. 
And  would'st  thou  the  two  sexes  understand  — 
Woman  loves  rule  and  order,  freedom  man. 

To  the  princess  are  entrusted  noble 
lines,  in  which  a  great  poet  pays  due  hom- 
age to  the  divinity  of  noble  women. 

Goethe  first  conceived  his  "Tasso"  in 
1780.  The  idea  of  the  play-poem  occurred 
to  the  poet  on  the  occasion  of  a  walk  to 
Tiefurt.     In  1780  he  actually  began   the 


powerful  acting  play.     On  14th 
1810,  "Tasso"  was   played   to 


return  from  Koch  burg,  he  read  the  first 
scene  to  his  "  nearest  and  only  public," 
Charlotte  and  Knebel.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  act,  he  was  compelled  to 
lay  the  work  aside ;  but  he  wrote  a  part 
of  it  in  Rome,  and  re-wrote  and  finished 
the  play  after  his  return  to  Weimar. 

He  delayed  for  a  very  long  time  bring- 
ing his  "  Tasso  "  on  the  stage.  He  could 
not,  he  says,  believe  that  "  Tasso  "  could 
be  successfully  produced  upon  the  boards ; 
but  in  the  second  year  after  the  death  of 
Schiller  he  gave  way  to  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  by  actors  and  admirers,  and 
consented  to  the  performance  of  the  play. 
The  piece  was  first  acted  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  and  was  a  great  success  in  the 
Weimar  Theatre.  The  noble  picture 
which  it  presented  of  a  fine  and  cultured 
court  must  have  rendered  the  poem  singu- 
larly attractive  in  the  classic  though  then 
sorrowing  city  of  Karl  August.  "  Tasso  " 
became  a  stock  piece  in  Weimar,  and  re- 
mains a  great  festival  play  in  Germany, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete cast.  It  can  always  be  given  by 
ideal  actors  to  the  delight  of  ideal  audi- 
ences; but  it  never  can  be  a  popular  or 

February, 
to  Goethe's 
entire  satisfaction.  He  records:  "It 
would  be  tempting  God  to  expect  that  the 
piece  should  ever  again  be  acted  so  well." 
Only  a  dramatic  poet  can  fully  realize 
the  delight  of  seeing  such  a  poem  of  his 
own  worthily  and  triumphantly  presented 
through  the  mimic  life  of  the  theatre. 
44  Tasso"  was  produced  in  the  time  of  the 
deep  political  humiliation  of  Germany, 
after  the  French  had  occupied  and  half 
ruined  Weimar.  It  became  then  an  ob- 
ject with  Goethe  to  restore  national  re- 
spect by  reviving  the  national  drama,  and 
when  such  a  desire  was  paramount,  "Tas- 
so "  could  not  be  withheld  from  the  boards. 

The  question  of  Goethe's  abstract  idea 
of  Tasso  as  a  poet,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  statement  made  to  Eckermann  when, 
in  1824,  the  news  reached  him  of  the 
death  of  Byron.  After  Goethe  had  spoken 
with  the  warmest  recognition  and  the 
highest  praise  of  the  great  English  poet, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  a  compari- 
son between  Tasso  and  Byron,  and  Goethe 
said  that  he  would  not  conceal  his  opinion 
of  the  immense  superiority  of  Byron,  "for 
intellect,  human  interest,  and  creative 
power ; "  and  he  added,  **  One  cannot  com- 
pare these  poets  without  annihilating  the 
one  by  the  other.  Byron  is  the  burning 
thorn-bush  that  reduces  to  ashes  the  holy 


work,  and  on  7th  of  November,  after  his  |  cedars  of  Lebanon.    The  great  epic  of 
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the  Italian  has  maintained  its  reputation 
for  centuries,  bat  one  can  kill  the  whole 
4GcrusaIernme  Li  be  rata'  with  a  single 
line  of  *  Don  Juan.1 " 

To  that  reader  for  whom  Goethe  prima- 
rily worked  when  composing  his  ideal 
dramatic  poem  criticism  must  address  it- 
self when  it  essays  to  analyze  and  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  and  the  meanings  of  his  ex- 
quisite "  TORQUATO  TASSO,  EIN  SCHAU- 

spiel."  H.  Schutz  Wilson. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  DIAMOND  DUKE. 

If  the  poets  and  the  sages  are  right, 
and  the  head  is  necessarily  hapless  that 
wears  a  crown,  there  ought  to  be  some 
comfort  for  the  wearer  in  the  fact  that  the 
crown  is  a  very  little  one.  To  some 
meaner  minds,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that 
the  lot  of  a  petty  potentate  affords  as 
many  chances  of  happiness  as  that  of  any 
human  creature  of  average  appetites.  It 
gives  the  enjoyment  of  sovereign  dignity 
nominally  equal  to  that  of  empress  or  czar ; 
and  the  grand  duke  of  Pumpernickel  is 
often  on  his  territory  a  much  more  real 
sovereign  than  either.  He  can  enjoy  a 
maximum  of  pomp  with  a  minimum  of 
politics.  He  can  administer  charity  and 
jastice  to  all  his  subjects,  be  a  more 
benevolent  Haroun  al  Raschid  than  the 
caliph  ever  was.  He  is  not  worth  plotting 
against  from  within,  he  is  not  worth  fight- 
ing against  from  without.  He  can  pa- 
tronize art  freely  and  be  the  friend  of 
artists.  No  monster  cities  growl  and 
pant,  and  pine,  too,  around  his  palace. 
No  colossal  commercial  system  alternately 
feeds  and  starves  his  subjects.  His  is 
better  than  the  vaunted  golden  medioc- 
rity; it  is  august  insignificance;  historic 
fame  and  name  without  the  responsibility 
of  making  history.  All  these  happy  con 
ditions  were  united  around  the  cradle  of 
a  baby  born  at  Brunswick  on  the  30th 
October,  1804.  The  child  was  the  future 
bead  of  the  most  illustrious  royal  house  in 
Earope,  a  house  whose  genealogical  tree 
descends  to  Witikind  and  spreads  into 
every  court  of  the  Continent.  For  cen- 
turies it  had  been  famous  in  Italy  at 
Modena  and  Ferrara  as  D'Este,  famous 
in  Germany  as  Guelph ;  it  had  governed 
a  dozen  French  provinces;  it  had  ruled 
Saxooy,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Han- 
over; it  had  held  Parma,  Lucca,  Flor- 
ence, Bologna,  Sardinia,  Corsica.  It  had 
worn  Charlemagne's  crown ;  it  numbered 


among  its  sons  and  daughters  Henry  the 
Superb,  Henry  the  Lion,  the  emperor 
Otho,  the  sainted  Adelaide,  Queen  Theo- 
dolinda,  Mathilda,  the  Italian  Joan  of  Arc. 
And  in  the  present  the  baby  possessed, 
among  his  near  relations,  the  empress  of 
Russia,  the  queens  of  Sweden  and  Bava- 
ria, the  king  and  regent  of  England,  nearly 
all  the  minor  German  princes.  His  six- 
teen godfathers  and  godmothers  repre- 
sented all  the  non-Catholic  states  of 
Europe.  He  was  named  Charles  Fred- 
erick William  Augustus  —  and  he  died 
seventy  years  after,  the  most  despicable 
figure  in  the  roost  scandalous  chronicles 
of  our  times. 

His  apologists  —  even  he  has  had  one 
or  two  —  allege  that  the  troublous  times 
of  bis%  boyhood  and  his  designedly  evil 
education  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
extraordinary  perversity  that  shaped  his 
career.  But  the  storms  were  over  before 
he  was  twelve,  and  his  brother,  who  re- 
ceived the  same  education  as  himself, 
developed  into  a  very  respectable,  hum- 
drum, constitutional  princelet.  True,  two 
years  after  the  salvoes  that  hailed  his 
birth,  the  guns  of  Jena  thundered.  The 
old  ReiUr,  his  grandfather,  regirded  the 
sword  that  had  helped  the  great  Frederick, 
and  fell  blinded,  to  die  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. The  Brunswick  family  was  com- 
pelled to  fly;  the  baby,  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Nordenfels,  being  kept  somewhat 
too  much  as  a  hostage  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  until  he  could  be  smuggled  away 
to  Sweden  in  an  English  vessel.  The 
Tilsit  treaty  abolished  the  duchy,  which 
swelled  the  new  Westpbalian  kingdom 
Jerome  Bonaparte  came  over  from  Amer- 
ica to  govern.  The  legitimate  duke  raged 
all  over  Europe  with  a  flaming  sword, 
eager  to  reconquer  his  domains,  to  avenge 
his  father  by  means  of  any  political  alli- 
ances, in  any  sovereign's  service.  He 
raised  a  little  army  of  three  thousand 
warriors,  and  actually  led  them  across 
Bonaparte-ridden  Germany,  from  Bohemia 
to  the  Baltic,  halting  one  night  under  the 
walls  of  Brunswick,  where  the  victorious 
Jerome  lay  sleeping.  At  Leipsic  he  re- 
captured his  throne,  and  at  Quatre-Bras 
died  defending  it  at  the  head  of  his  Black 
Hussars  against  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  per- 
son. There  is  all  a  stanza  in  "Childe 
Harold"  devoted  to  "Brunswick's  fated 
chieftain." 

Meanwhile  the  little  princes  —  a  smaller 
Wilhelm  had  joined  small  Charles  —  were 
safe  in  London,  in  a  modest  palace  at 
Vauxhall.  They  were  extravagantly  pet- 
ted by  the  royal  family  —  especially  by 
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Princess  Caroline  5  and  her  daughter,  the 
ill-fated  Charlotte,  was  as  a  sister  to  them. 
Duke  Charles's  allegation  to  his  last  days 
was  that  the  prince  regent  was  anything 
but  a  father.  He  certainly  at  the  general 
peace  allowed  the  duchy  to  be  despoiled, 
while  he  made  a  kingdom  of  his  own  Han- 
over ;  but  his  tutelage  has  not  been  proved 
pernicious  in  design,  if  it  gave  rise  to 
strange  rumors  — and  some  curious  reali- 
ties. The  arbitrary  abduction  of  Thomas 
Prince,  the  young  duke's  chaplain  and 
tutor,  has  an  ugly  look,  and  his  incarcera- 
tion for  life  in  Bedlam  has  only  been 
lamely  explained.  The  Baron  von  Lin- 
dingen,  the  new  tutor,  was  sent  with  his 
charges  to  Lausaune,  and,  it  is  said,  or- 
dered to  educate  them  in  a  manner  that 
should  render  them  wholly  incapable  of 
governing.  They  were  kept  separated 
from  their  nearest  kin,  wandering  pur- 
poselessly in  Italy  and  southern  Germany. 
But  the  Brunswick  legend  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  It  accuses  George  IV.  of  having 
bribed  her  doctor  to  procure  Princess 
Charlotte's  death  in  childbirth  ;  of  having 
poisoned  Queen  Caroline  with  a  glass  of 
lemonade  administered  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre ;  of  having  assassinated  Duke 
Augustus,  the  boys' uncle,  two  hours  after 
he  had  dared  present  himself  at  a  minis- 
terial council  in  Brunswick  and  claim  a 
share  of  the  regency.  That  the  king  en- 
deavored to  postpone  the  epoch  of  Duke 
Charles's  majority  is  certain ;  all  Germany 
for  more  than  a  year  was  full  of  the  wran- 
gles of  jurisconsults,  historiographers,  and 
diplomatists.  But  the  duke  had  on  his 
side  a  power  that  had  made  and  unmade 
kings — Metternich  took  up  his  cause, 
and  at  nineteen  George  IV.'s  ward  en- 
tered his  own  capital  an  independent 
sovereign,  welcomed  as  interesting  young 
princes  new  to  their  peoples  generally 
are. 

The  dominant  idea  in  his  clouded  brain 
seems  to  have  been  an  indomitable,  al- 
most a  maniacal  suspicion  and  dread  of 
his  English  kinsmen.  He  would  have  no 
official  who  had  been  employed  under  the 
prince  regent ;  he  accused  the  chief  of  the 
Cabinet,  then  Schmidt  Fiseldeck,  of  mal- 
versations, and  demanded  his  extradition 
of  Hanover.  When  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge returned  his  visit,  he  indulged  his 
rancor  childishly  and  made  the  obese  old 
man  travel  all  over  the  palace  ere  he 
reached  his  august  presence.  But  together 
with  these  phantasies  his  mind  nurtured 
vaguely  generous  thoughts  of  popular  re- 
form and  redemption,  dreams  of  schemes 
for  a  kind  of  Caesarian  socialism,  projects 
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for  playing  the  father  of  his  people  and 
bestowing  on  every  subject  the  Sunday 
poule  au  pot  of  Henry  IV.  He  even  be- 
gan to  realize  his  reveries,  in  his  own  fit- 
ful, fantastic  way,  but  then  Metterrich 
stepped  in  :  a  young  prince  was  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  preach  and  practise  sub- 
versive humanitarianism  in  the  heart  of 
Germamy,  midway  between  the  remem- 
bered '93  and  the  daily  prophesied  '48. 
And  so  the  young  reformer  was  advised 
to  open  his  mind  by  travel,  go  dance  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  finally 
pay  a  long  visit  to  that  wicked  uncle  of 
his,  the  fat  Adonis  in  four  waistcoats  who 
ruled  these  shores.  The  uncle  seems  to 
have  behaved  with  more  than  avuncular 
amiability  —  outwardly,  at  least.  The 
young  prince  was  treated  like  the  chief  of 
a  great  State.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  deputed  to  receive  him ;  state  balls 
were  given  in  his  honor;  when  he  went  to 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the 
freedom  of  the  city;  he  was  created  a 
general  and  given  the  colonelcy  of  a 
household  regiment.  The  king  regretted 
this  last  favor,  by-the-by,  and  offered  him 
the  garter  in  exchange.  The  duke  re- 
fused, and  sent  his  uncle  a  few  days  after 
his  portrait  in  miniature,  red-coated  and 
cocked-hatted.  His  chief  companions 
were  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex ; 
and  to  this  last  he  first  confided  the  un- 
fortunate passion  or  whim  which  led  to  his 
unhappy  marriage.  The  story  is  a  stale 
one.  The  prince  remarked  a  young  girl, 
beautiful,  well  born,  and  of  blameless  char- 
acter. Miss  Charlotte  Colville  was  no 
sport  for  a  royal  holiday,  she  must  be  wife 
or  nothing,  and  it  suited  her  lover's  pride, 
or  convenience,  to  persuade  her  that  she 
could  be  only  a  morganatic  wife.  He  sur- 
rounded his  courtship  with  a  mystery  less 
necessitated  by  the  king's  enmity  than  de- 
manded by  the  duke's  lifelong  love  of 
ridiculous  romanticism.  He  chose  to  imag- 
ine that  the  king  could  prevent  his  mar- 
riage, and  he  swore  to  secrecy  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  his  ally  —  who  had  married 
Lady  Augusta  Murray  in  the  same  way, 
and  was  subsequently  to  contract  a  simi- 
lar union  with  Cecilia  Underwood.  There 
was  a  nocturnal  marriage,  postchaises 
hurrying  to  Dover  in  the  dead  of  night,  a 
honeymoon  almost  in  disguise  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Paris  —  numberless  puerile  precau- 
tions suggested  by  the  young  duke's  craze 
that  emissaries  were  everywhere  waiting 
to  carry  off  his  bride,  to  poison  him,  or 
worse,  plunder  him.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  duke  Charles  even  then  contem- 
plated repudiating  his  wife,  albeit  his  sub- 
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sequent  conduct  gives  color  to  the  story. 
For  albeit  in  a  few  months  the  wife  was 
taken  to  Brunswick  and  installed  in  the 
castle  of  Wendessen,  although  she  had 
her  chamberlain  and  her  lady  of  honor, 
she  lived  rather  the  life,  enjoyed  the  lux* 
ury,  of  a  Pompadour  than  a  Maintenon. 
The  duke  dwelt  daily  on  that  superstitious 
dread  of  England  as  a  reason  for  not  pub- 
licly acknowledging  his  marriage.  His 
infant  daughter  was  baptized  with  regal 
ceremonial,  the  onyx  ewer  used  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem  be- 
iog  brought  out  for  the  little  Countess 
of  Colmar;  but  a  year  after,  the  duke 
Charles  sent  his  wife  from  Vienna  a  mes- 
sage so  hopeless,  so  definite  in  its  denial 
of  all  matrimonial  rights,  that  the  de- 
ceived Charlotte  of  this  sorry  Werther  at 
once  left  Brunswick,  carrying  her  daugh- 
ter with  her,  but  leaving  behind  every- 
thing she  and  the  child  owed  to  the  duke's 
munificence.  She  never  saw  her  husband 
agai  n.  Hisexcuse  —  the  raison  d  'itat  — 
was  too  palpably  lame.  1 1  was  to  George 
lYVs  interest  that  the  morganatic  mar- 
riage should  be  maintained,  and  the  acci- 
dent was  too  common  in  a  house  which 
descended  from  petty  gentry  like  the 
D'Olbreuses  and  D'Estes  —  which  allied 
itself  with  Luttreils,  Walpoles,  Under- 
woods —  to  be  reasonably  regarded  as  a 
scandal.  If  King  George  was  plotting 
with  the  German  Diet  in  order  to  obtain 
his  nephew's  interdiction,  the  imprudent 
marriage  rather  served  his  cause  than  in- 
jured it. 

The  duke  Charles  saw  plots  every- 
where —  the  monomania  by  which  he  was 
misguided  all  his  life.  Over  Queen  Caro- 
line s  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saint- 
Blaise —  the  Guelphs'  Saint  Denis  —  he 
inscribed,  "  Here  rests  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, murdered  queen  of  England."  Find- 
ing a  duel  with  King  George  himself 
impossible,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Count 
Munster,  who  had  been  governor-general 
of  the  duchy  during  his  tutelage,  and  this, 
and  a  subsequent  cartel,  he  had  published 
all  over  Germany.  Then  he  commenced 
a  furious  and  indiscriminate  crusade 
against  all  the  officials,  high  and  low,  who 
had  served  the  State  under  the  English 
administration.  He  dismissed  and  ex- 
pelled Baron  Sterstorpf,  master  of  the 
horse,  and  not  only  one  of  the  wealthiest, 
but  one  of  the  most  respected  noblemen 
in  his  dominions ;  when  the  supreme  court 
of  Wolfenbuttel  declared  the  act  illegal, 
he  had  their  decree  publicly  burnt ;  when 
the  Diet  solemnly  confirmed  their  deci- 
sion, he  pointed  guns  at  the  crowd  assem- 
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bled  to  welcome  the  exile.  The  Liberal 
duke  became  an  autocrat  and  a  half-de- 
mented autocrat  in  a  few  months.  And 
like  most  despots  he  must  have  his  favor- 
ite to  lean  on,  or  to  lead  him.  His  Stee- 
nie,  his  Baron  Stock  mar,  his  buffoon  and 
premier,  was  an  underling  in  the  War 
Office,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Miss  Colville's  cook.  Bitter  gained  the 
duke's  good  graces  by  exercising  a  singu- 
lar mimic  talent  in  the  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  the  mien  and  manner,  the  tricks 
and  tics  of  court  personages,  and  by  being 
able  to  imitate  on  the  piano  an  extrava- 
gant peal  of  laughter.  These  gifts  rapidly 
earned  him  many  profits  and  dignities ;  in 
a  few  months  he  was  Baron  d'Andlau, 
and  the  duke's  chief,  his  only  adviser.  By 
this  time  the  Brunswickers  were  openly 
disaffected,  and  appealed  to  the  Diet  to 
send  federal  troops  to  occupy  the  duchy. 
The  duke  fled  to  Paris,  praying  Charles 
X.'s  protection  against  his  subjects  and 
his  neighbors.  The  poor  old  Bourbon 
needed  protection  as  much  as  his  suppli- 
ant; he  sent  the  chief  of  the  Brunswicks 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
diamonds,  which  the  duke  refused  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  cross  of  St.  Louis; 
and  then  came  that  famous  Neapolitan 
merry  making  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
dance  on  a  volcano,  the  eruption,  and  the 
flight  of  king  and  duke.  The  Revolution 
followed  Duke  Charles  to  Brussels,  and* 
thence  to  Brunswick,  where  his  carriage 
was  stoned,  himself  hooted,  where  the 
Notables  formally  demanded  Liberal  re- 
forms, and  a  convocation  of  the  States- 
General.  The  bold  Brunswick  haughtily 
refused  to  yield  to  violence,  called  his 
guards  out  —  and  the  next  day  left  for 
England  with  sixteen  wagons  full  of  in- 
calculable treasures  behind  him.  He  was 
wont  to  pretend  that  this  was  merely  a. 
little  journey  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  figuring  at  William  IV.'s  coronation;, 
but  the  sixteen  wagons  argued  somewhat 
forcibly  against  him.  His  subjects  at 
least  regarded  his  departure  as  final,  for 
they  burnt  his  palace,  and  acclaimed  his 
brother  as  sovereign  duke  a  few  days 
later.  From  that  day  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  a  dethroned  adventurer,  a  wan* 
dering  millionaire. 

In  London  he  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
social  scandal  and  political  annoyance. 
His  old  companion  William  IV.  received 
him  coolly  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  advised  him  to  abdicate 
in  exchange  for  a  body  guard  and  a  civil 
list  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  He  re- 
fused all  concessions  and  determined  to 
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reconquer  his  duchy  unaided.  Never  did 
foolish  pretender  plan  a  wilder  expedi- 
tion ;  the  Bonapartists  at  Boulogne  were 
sober-minded  and  practical  politicians  in 
comparison.  Duke  Charles  had  not  an 
eagle  in  his  hat,  but  he  launched  from 
Frankfort  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  fan- 
tastic schemes  of  reform  that  ever  came 
out  of  a  crowned  head.  It  abolished  at 
one  blow  conscription  (as  the  army  was 
abolished  too,  this  was  hardly  necessary), 
all  feudal  rights  and  privileges ;  it  divided 
the  great  ducal  apanages  between  him  and 
his  people;  it  confiscated  all  the  lands  of 
the  aristocracy  and  sold  them  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor;  it  established  trial  by 
jury  ;  it  exempted  the  poorer  classes  from 
taxation;  it  declared  that  magistrates, 
mayors,  and  priests  should  be  appointed 
by  election,  and  it  gave  every  adult  citi- 
zen a  vote.  This  and  a  few  thousand  tri- 
color cockades  were  the  chief  weapons 
relied  upon  by  the  duke.  They  failed 
signally.  He  got  together  a  rabble  of 
peasants,  and  after  a  parley  with  the  Bruns- 
wick troops  at  the  frontier,  retired  without 
drawing  sword.  Again  in  Paris,  the  duke 
devoted  his  leisure  to  protesting  right  and 
left  against  his  brother's  usurpation,  and 
•to  drawing  up  schemes  of  Liberal-Legiti- 
mist revolutions,  with  the  result  that 
Louis  Philippe's  government  decided  to 
conduct  him  to  the  frontier,  and  really  did 
arrest  and  convey  to  Switzerland  —  a  foot- 
man, Chevaly,  who  resembled  his  master 
sufficiently  to  need  but  a  few  cosmetics  to 
appear  the  duke  himself.  The  real  duke 
meanwhile  remained  in  Paris,  in  a  stu- 
dent's one  room  in  the  Latin  quarter, 
gathering  together  a  formidable  array  of 
legal  luminaries,  raising  a  mountain  of 
precedents  and  counsels'  opinions,  exer- 
cising for  the  first  time  that  petty  genius 
ior  litigation  which  was  the  chief  trait  in 
his  intellect  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
career.  He  won  his  cause  ;  the  decree  of 
expulsion  was  revoked,  and  the  duke  was 
allowed  to  take  root  in  Paris  by  buying 
the  famous  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elyse*es, 
which  became  afterwards  the  residence  of 
Queen  Christine  of  Spain.  He  was  not 
then  the  monster  of  meanness  and  vanity 
this  present  generation  knew,  but  the 
process  of  perversion  was  beginning.  He 
was  a  fair-haired,  comely  little  fellow,  who 
put  heels  inside  his  miraculously  small 
shoes  in  order  to  appear  two  inches  taller. 
He  was  a  daring  and  adroit  rider,  an  ac- 
complished and  enlightened  musician.  He 
lived  the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion,  not  that 
of  a  vicious  recluse.  His  tiger-skinned 
horses   were  famous   then  as  his  yellow 
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11  Isabelle  "  teams  during  the  Empire.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  constant  subscribers 
to  the  opera  and  the  Italians,  and  at  home 
Rubini,  Tamburini,  Nourrit,  Lablache, 
Malibran,  Grisi  —  and  later,  Auber,  Ma- 
rio, Rossini  —  were  familiar  guests.  He 
mixed  with  his  kind,  he  would  enter  into 
a  trotting  match  with  the  Due  d'Orleans 
—  his  antagonism  to  the  bourgeois  dy- 
nasty making  it  a  condition  that  the  oppo- 
nents should  only  salute  with  their  whips. 
He  was  an  inveterate  theatre-goer  —  in- 
deed that  he  remained  for  many  years;  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  many  mansions 
in  the  noble  Faubourg;  and  he  took  a 
wholesome,  human  interest  in  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  studies. 

But  the  deadly  germs  of  pride  and  ava- 
rice were  already  swelling  apace,  and  the 
little  good  grain  was  going.  He  had  al- 
ready begun  to  defend  his  prodigious 
purse  against  the  world  —  savagely  sus- 
pecting a  waiter  of  a  plot  to  cheat  him  in 
rendering  change,  a  laundress  of  having 
charged  for  two  more  shirts  than  had 
been  sent.  His  secretary,  Isidore  Fort, 
was  perpetually  appearing  before  the  juge 
de paix  to  plead  for  his  magnificent  mas- 
ter against  petty  creditors  demanding  a 
hundred  francs,  claiming  the  cost  of 
stamps,  cab-hire,  and  what  not.  He  had 
already  begun  to  construct  his  house  like 
a  fortress.  At  the  head  of  his  bed  there 
was  a  species  of  stone  cupboard,  which  at 
the  turn  of  a  screw  could  be  sunk  into  a 
well  fifty  yards  beneath  the  basement. 
There  his  most  precious  deeds  and  docu- 
ments, treasures  and  heirlooms,  were  de- 
posited. The  cellars  were  strongholds 
like  those  of  the  Bank  of  France.  There 
were  iron  cases  crammed  with  guineas 
bearing  the  effigy  of  all  the  Brunswickers 
who  had  reigned  in  England.  There  were 
coffers  untouched  since  Waterloo,  which 
contained  gold  pieces  of  eight  generations 
of  dukes;  and  there  were  thousands  of 
ten-thaler  pieces  bearing  his  own  bust, 
which  had  never  been  and  would  never  be 
put  into  circulation.  A  secret  staircase 
led  into  this  Ali  Baba's  cave.  Its  en- 
trance was  a  supposed  wardrobe  in  the 
duke's  bedchamber;  it  continued  to  the 
baron  Andlau's  apartments  above.  The 
work  had  been  executed  by  relays  of 
workmen  utterly  unknown  to  each  other ; 
only  Duke  Charles  and  his  chamberlain 
held  keys  of  the  secret  doors.  When  the 
secret  was  discovered  by  police  officers 
called  in  after  a  robbery  in  the  hotel,  the 
master  at  once  resolved  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty. At  this  period  appeared  the  first 
sketches  of  that  extraordinary  work  of  art 
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which  was  his  face  in  latter  years.  He 
seemed  to  have  acquired  the  taste  in 
Spain,  and  to  have  perfected  the  practice 
io  London.  He  began  by  whitening  the 
end  of  the  nose,  he  added  a  little  rouge  to 
the  cheeks,  then  lightly  died  his  hair  and 
beard.  He  was  already  ridiculous,  but 
not  yet  monstrous.  When  his  agnates  in 
formal  conclave  declared  him  insane,  they 
had  potent  arguments  on  their  side ;  when 
the  Diet  declared  him  incapable  of  reign- 
iog,  it  had  even  better  justification. 

The  duke  resisted  the  sequestration  of 
his  property  in  Paris  tooth  and  nail,  and 
really  proved  himself  an  able  special 
pleader  —  even  with  Berryer,  Vatimesnil, 
Odilon  Barrot,  Charles  Comte,  Chaix 
d'Est-Ange  on  his  side.  The  French 
courts  gave  judgment  in  his  favor;  and 
triumphant  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  do 
battle  against  his  family  in  the  English 
tribunals.  His  old  hobby  seized  him  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival.  His  daughter 
bad  been  ill,  she  had  eaten  cakes  and 
comfits;  and  when  the  duke  heard  that 
once —  months  before  —  Queen  Adelaide 
bad  given  her  sweetmeats,  his  logical 
mind  was  made  up,  and  the  child  was 
straightway  despatched  to  France  to  save 
ber  from  royal  poisoners.  In  the  law 
courts  he  was  now  and  then  successful, 
and  this  was  the  amiable  manner  in  which 
be  welcomed  success.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  had  ordered  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  pay  him  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  on  leaving  the  court  the  chief  of  the 
Guelphs  wrote  :  "  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not 
throw  all  your  Royal  Highness's  letters 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  as  they  de- 
served; since  one  of  them  has  compelled 
you  to  restore  to  me  a  morsel  of  my  prop- 
erty. I  should  never  have  thought  that 
a  few  lines  of  your  ugly  handwriting, 
in  every  way  worthy  of  you,  would  be 
worth  fifty  thousand  pounds."  He  refused 
to  wear  mourning  for  William  IV.,  and 
with  peurile  affectation  he  sought  the  so- 
ciety of  the  inheritors  of  Stuart  blood, 
the  Richmonds,  Buccleuchs,  St.  Albans, 
Graftons,  and  Clevelands.  Lady  Lcetitia 
Stuart,  married  to  a  Bonaparte,  first  intro- 
duced him  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Count  d'Orsay,  with  whom  he  exhibited 
himself  at  Epsom  arrayed  in  yellow  satin. 
In  the  midst  of  these  frivolities  he  was 
planning  a  grotesque  invasion  of  his  lost 
duchy  by  means  of  disguised  mercenaries 
mysteriously  filtering  through  the  Black 
Forest,  the  ravines  of  the  Hartz,  to  the 
Blankenburg  principality,  with  the  Count- 
ess of  Colmar  at  their  head.  And  then 
the  future  heroine  suddenly  forsook  the 


faith  of  her  fathers,  and  was  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nancy.  The  duke's  piety  had  never  been 
very  conspicuous,  but  his  arrogant  love  of 
domination  was  wounded  to  the  quick. 
The  convert  was  ordered  to  recant,  and 
told  that  she  would  be  *4  reduced  by  fam- 
ine ;  "  and  effectively,  in  a  brief  space,  the 
countess  was  refused  all  further  subsidies 
and  constrained  to  live  on  the  charity  of 
the  French  family  where  she  afterwards 
found  a  husband.  Now  and  then  in  a 
paroxysm  of  sickly  sentimentality  the 
duke  remembered  that  he  had  a  daughter, 
but  from  this  date  all  moral  and  material 
care  for  her  ceased  on  his  part. 

One  of  the  most  grotesque  episodes  in 
his  career,  the  Napoleonic  alliance,  helped 
perhaps  to  wean  him  from  too  fond 
thoughts  of  his  one  child.  His  friend 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  languishing 
at  Ham,  when  a  good  fairy  bearing  the 
anonymity  of  Smith,  "Grand  Treasurer  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,"  ap- 
peared  with  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  a  document  for  signature. 
The  money  was  the  golden  key  of  Ham 
Castle;  the  document  was  a  treaty  which 
engaged  Bonaparte  and  Brunswick,  "on 
their  honor  and  on  the  Holy  Bible  to 
establish,  on  one  hand,  the  duke  in  his 
duchy,  and  if  possible,  create  a  national 
Germany;  on  the  other,  to  assist  the 
Prince  Napoleon  in  his  effort  to  restore 
to  France  her  national  sovereignty,*'  etc. 
Other  articles  provided  that  the  first  to 
attain  supreme  power,  "whatever  the  title 
might  be,"  should  help  his  ally  with  troops 
and  money  to  regain  his  own ;  that  neither 
would  sign  nor  promise  an  act  of  abdica- 
tion —  finally  that  each  owed  the  other 
"counsel  and  assistance  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life." 

Arrived  in  London,  the  prince  Louis 
held  long  council  with  his  ally  in  the  um- 
brageous secrecy  of  Brunswick  House. 
The  duke's  new  factotum,  Mr.  Smith, 
was  kept  busily  engaged  studying  impos- 
sible plans  for  the  double  restoration; 
the  prince's  cabriolet,  with  his  microscopic 
tiger  behind,  rolled  daily  from  Brunswick 
Hotel  where  the  Bonaparte  perched,  to 
the  mansion  where  the  Brunswick  lived 
in  solid  state.  What  wild,  wonderful  con- 
ferences they  must  have  been  !  Daudet's 
"Kings  in  Exile"  contains  nothing  more 
absurd  than  one's  mind's  picture  of  the 
little  pretenders,  fiercely  moustachioed, 
gravely  reconstituting,  in  their  belrogged 
and  befurred  finery,  the  empires  of  Charle- 
magne and  Otho.  The  plans  must  have 
appeared  just  merely  possible  of  realiza- 
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tion  in  the  distant  future,  even  to  the 
faithful  Smith,  Andlau,  De  Montauban, 
etc.  And  yet,  a  year  after,  one  of  the 
empires  at  least  was  in  a  very  fair  way  to 
being  founded ;  Louis  Napoleon  was  pres- 
ident of  the  republic,  and  the  coup  d'itat 
was  hatching. 

Then  the  liberal,  the  socialistic  duke 
determined  at  once  to  take  his  stipulated 
share  of  the  heritage  of  the  strangled  re- 
public. He  left  England  in  Mr.  Green's 
" Nassau"  balloon,  nobody  could  explain 
wherefore,  save  that  the  petty  histrionism 
that  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of 
his  character  gloried  in  the  title  of  the 
"first  sovereign  who  had  travelled  in  a 
balloon."  He  was  a  creature  full  of  these 
puerile  fancies,  compact  of  petty  preju- 
dices and  passionate  vanities.  Entering 
Paris  in  some  sort  a  conqueror,  his  friend 
and  ally  far  advanced  on  the  royal,  the 
imperial  road  to  fortune,  his  first  poor 
idea  was  to  sell  his  famous  hotel  in  the 
Champs  Elyse*es,  because  its  number,  52, 
had  been  changed  to  78,  and  the  duke 
had  a  noble  horror  of  the  figure  seven. 
Fortune  is  a  female  and  capricious,  and 
makes  it  her  business  to  give  good  grounds 
for  men's  .follies;  a  month  afterwards  the 
new  proprietor,  the  Comtesse  de  Caumont- 
Laforce,  was  murdered  by  one  of  her  ser- 
vants. The  new  palace  was  that  fairy 
household  which,  founded  at  the  era  of 
the  empire,  ended  at  its  exit.  Stones 
leave  and  inherit  various  legacies,  like 
men ;  it  was  the  home  of  Lola  Montes, 
and  it  became  the  dwelling  of  Queen 
Christine.  Around  it  were  massive  rail- 
ings ending  in  gilded  spear  heads,  which 
turned  on  hinges  and  brought  into  action 
a  colossal  system  of  gongs  and  bells. 
Five  immense  iron  doors,  hideously  paint- 
ed red  and  gold,  opened  on  to  the  Avenue 
de  Friedland,  and  the  Rues  Bel-Respiro 
and  Beaujou.  The  garden  and  conserva- 
tories bristled  with  statues,  the  duke's 
bust  towering  in  their  midst.  The  cen- 
tral building  was  painted  pink ;  there  were 
forty  horses  in  the  marble-paved  stables; 
you  entered  the  sacred  centre  where  the 
master  of  all  these  grotesque  magnifi- 
cences resided,  as  people  enter  enchant- 
ers' palaces  in  Arabian  Night-mares:  a 
spring  was  touched,  an  armchair  presented 
itself,  and  the  visitor  was  whirled  round 
and  up  into  the  ducal  ante-chamber.  This 
and  the  bed-chamber  were  in  solid  iron ; 
the  very  bed  was  iron.  A  minute,  violet- 
shaped  aperture  in  the  wall  was  the  key- 
hole of  the  recess  where  the  duke's  strong- 
box hung  over  a  well  many  yards  deeper 
than  the  first  foundations  of  the  hotel. 


And  there  the  chief  of  the  Guelphs  spent 
nearly  all  his  solitary  day,  attired  in  fan- 
tastic, flaming  dressing-gowns,  selecting 
from  among  the  thirty  waxen  Simula* 
era  of  his  own  face,  the  wig,  the  eye- 
brows, the  complexion  of  the  day.  Dyed, 
rouged,  curled,  and  scented,  he  went  out 
at  sunset  in  one  of  his  famous  chocolate- 
colored  carriage^ ;  dined  at  some  fashion* 
able  restaurant  and  spent  the  evening  at 
the  little  theatre  where  authors  are  count- 
ed necessary  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
of  ankles.  At  home  —  if  home  his  gor- 
geous folly  could  be  called  —  he  kept  no 
kitchen.  A  cook  was  necessarily  a  poi- 
soner in  his  eyes.  He  mixed  his  morning 
chocolate  himself;  his  milk  was  brought 
from  suburban  farms  in  a  sealed  silver 
can ;  and  his  body  servant  was  compelled 
to  drink  and  digest  ere  he  himself  touched 
it.  He  was,  d*ailleurs%  a  modest  man  at 
glass  and  platter.  He  drank  nothing  but 
small  beer,  and  his  worst  orgies  were  for- 
midable feasts  of  fruit  and  ices.  He  used 
to  give  a  louis  now  and  then  in  order  to 
walk  round  the  cellars  of  the  Cafe*  Tor- 
torn,  and  eat  ices  as  he  chose,  dipping  his 
own  spoon  here  and  there  as  the  fancy 
found  him.  He  had  always  two  or  three 
bonbonnilres  in  his  pockets  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  He  offered  nothing  to  ladies; 
he  never  allowed  his  equerries,  his  oldest 
servitors,  to  smoke  in  his  presence.  And 
this  was  his  life,  these  his  habits,  during 
the  "  twenty  years  of  prosperity"  ungrate- 
ful France  owes  her  second  Caesar.  That 
Caesar  disappointed  his  hopes  a  year  after 
the  plebiscitum  that  made  him  emperor. 
The  famous  pact  between  the  pretenders 
in  London  was  found,  in  Paris,  to  be  ab- 
solutely impracticable.  And  by  degrees 
the  successful  emperor  **  dropped  "  the 
duke.  He  became  a  compromising  friend, 
even  for  the  empire.  He  was  the  laugh- 
ing-stock, almost  the  eyesore  of  Paris. 
Surrounded  by  hireling  sycophants,  he 
lost  all  taste  for  the  society  of  his  equals. 
He  shut  himself  up  with  his  diamonds, 
fondling  them  foolishly  like  the  misers  of 
old  romance.  His  diamonds  and  his  law- 
suits were  the  last  joys  of  the  last  Guelphs 
He  had  lost  all  human  sympathies.  He 
had  renounced  friends,  family,  personal 
dignity.  He  would  order  his  negro  ser- 
vant :  **  Draw  your  sword  and  cut  through 
the  canaille"  He  refused  all  communi- 
cations from  his  daughter  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  most  scandalous  litigation 
of  this  century  he  contested  for  four  years 
his  grandchildren's  right  to  a  penny  of 
his  fortune.  That  fortune  — the  most 
useless  that  ever  was  in  human  hands  — 
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was  to  go  to  the  prince  imperial  —  so 
long  as  the  empire  should  be  prosperous. 
Directly  after  Sedan  the  will  was  shame- 
lessly revoked ;  and  the  news  of  the  revo- 
cation came  to  the  emperor  during  his 
last  walk  at  Chiselhurst  from  Camden 
Place  to  the  station.  And  the  end,  at 
Geneva,  was  worthy  the  long,  frivolous, 
foolish,  unfortunate  life.  He  spent  months 
there  during  the  worst  crises  that  have 
shaken  modern  Europe,  fondling  his  dia- 
monds, and  dressing.  He  left  his  millions 
to  the  capital  of  Calvinism,  because  it  was 
the  only  one  likely  to  put  up  his  statue  in 
a  public  place,  even  at  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  incommensu- 
rable and  lifelong  folly. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.    R.    L.    STEVENSON'S    VERSE    FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  as  good  an 
idea  of  children  and  their  favorite  notions 
as  any  English  writer  of  our  time.  His 
44 Treasure  Island"  is  the  delight  of  all 
children,  big  and  little,  who  love  adven- 
ture in  its  simplest  and  most  vivid  forms  ; 
and  he  has  just  proved,  in  his  "  Child's 
Garden  of  Verse"*  that  he  understands 
equally  well  the  imaginative  world  of  chil- 
dren still  smaller  than  those  for  whose 
delight  "Treasure  Island"  was  probably 
written.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  us  to 
fall  into  some  confusion  between  two  very 
different  things  indeed,  —  the  verse  which 
children  might  be  supposed  to  write,  and 
the  verse  which  they  would  delight  to 
read.  In  his  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verse  " 
be  gives  us  a  good  many  specimens  of 
verses,  of  which  the  best  you  could  say 
would  be  that  a  bright  child  might  have 
written  them,  but  which  for  that  very  rea- 
son no  bright  child  would  value,  except 
indeed  as  his  own  productions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  "Happy  Thought" 
(to  which,  by  the  way,  a  separate  page  is 
devoted)  is  hardly  a  thought  which  would 
make  any  child  happy,  unless  from  tri- 
umph at  having  given  birth  to  a  rhyme :  — 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

That  is  merely  puerile,  and  you  will  never 
find  children  pleased  at  what  is  merely 
puerile.  It  is  the  same  with  "  Looking 
Forward  "  (which  also  fills  a  page ) :  — 

When  I  am  grown  to  man's  estate 
I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great, 

*  Longmans. 


And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  wifh  my  toys. 

That,  again,  expresses  a  very  common 
puerile  feeling  in  a  decidedly  puerile  man- 
ner, and  therefore  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
verse  in  which  children  would  take  pleas- 
ure. And  of  this  puerile  verse,  though 
Mr.  Stevenson  knows  better  than  to  give 
us  nothing  else,  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  so  small  a  volume  as  this, — 
a  great  deal  too  much  that  might  really 
have  been  written  by  such  a  child  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  himself  once  was,  and  which 
expresses  nothing  but  frank,  childish 
thoughts.  Now,  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  children  condemn  verse  because  it  is 
not  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
take  a  great  fancy  to  the  prosaic  verses 
written  for  them  by  older  people,  —  wit- 
ness the  popularity  a  generation  or  two 
ago  of  the  "Original  Poems,"  by  Jane 
Taylor  of  Ongar.  But  then  bad  as  most 
of  the  ••  Original  Poems  "  were,  considered 
as  poems,  they  contained  lively  delinea- 
tions of  incident  and  character  such  as  no 
child  could  have  written.  The  well-known 
picture  of  the  greedy  boy,  beginning,  — 

I've  got  a  plum-cake, 

And  a  rare  feast  I'll  make, 

I'll  eat,  and  I'll  stuff,  and  I'll  cram ; 

Morning,  noontime,  and  night, 

It  shall  be  my  delight ; 

What  a  happy  young  fellow  I  am  1 

was  not  precisely  poetical,  but  it  was  a 
very  vigorous  sketch  of  greediness,  such 
as  no  child  could  have  drawn.  And  it 
was  this  strong  delineation  which  made  it 
popular  with  children,  while  the  rhymes 
only  served  to  impress  it  on  their  recol- 
lection. Now,  in  the  verses  in  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  volume,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  verses  which  a  smart  boy  might 
have  written,  there  is  no  such  force  of 
graving.  Like  the  specimens  we  have 
given,  they  have  the  mark  of  the  child's 
experience  without  anything  at  all  but  the 
rhyme  to  distinguish  them  in  form  from 
the  language  in  which  a  lively  boy  would 
have  been  apt  to  express  that  experience. 
But  to  find  favor  with  children,  verse 
needs  a  good  deal  more  than  this.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  embody  the  child's 
feeling,  but  it  must  embody  it  in  a  form 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  child's  power  of 
expression,  —  in  other  words,  in  a  form  to 
give  no  less,  or  even  more,  vividness  to 
the  mere  record  of  that  feeling  than  the 
original  feeling  itself  would  have  carried 
with  it  at  the  time  it  was  present  in  all  its 
force  to  the  child's  mind.  Mr.  Stevenson 
himself  gives    us  ample  opportunity  of 
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illustrating  what  we  mean.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  admirable  little  poem  on  the 
wind :  — 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky ; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old  ? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me  ? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

That  is  not  only  a  true  poem,  but  a  poem 
that  expresses  the  child's  wonder  at  the 
invisible  force  of  the  wind  in  words  which, 
though  simple  enough,  are  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  child's  imagination.  The 
burden,  taken  alone,  is  a  whole  world 
above  the  range  of  the  child's  thought. 
Again,  the  very  form  of  the  question, — 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old  ? 

is  a  form  that  would  never  occur  to  a  child. 
He  would  never  address  the  wind  merely 
in  the  second  person,  nor  without  giving 
it  the  name  of  "  wind  "  by  which  he  knows 
it;  and  the  mere  fact  of  this  direct  ad- 
dress to  an  invisible  and  unknown  power 
into  the  nature  of  which  the  questioner  is 
inquiring,  carries  a  sense  of  mystery  which 
would  excite  the  child's  sense  of  wonder, 
and  lift  him  above  the  puerile  level.  Or, 
again,  take  this  admirable  little  poem  on  a 
child's  march  to  bed  in  the  winter  night, 
and  notice  how  far  beyond  the  child's 
power  of  expression  is  the  verse,  though 
it  exactly  touches  the  heart  of  an  imagina- 
tive child's  feeling:  — 

All  round  the  house  is  the  jet-black  night ; 

It  stares  through  the  window-pane ; 
It  crawls  in  the  corners,  hiding  from  the  light, 

And  it  moves  with  the  moving  dame. 

Now  my  little    heart  goes  a-beating  like  a 
drum, 
With  the  breath  of  the  Bogie  in  my  hair ; 
And  all  round  the  candle  the  crooked  shadows 
come, 
And  go  marching  along  up  the  stair. 


The  shadow  of  the  balusters,  the  shadow  of 
the  lamp, 
The  shadow  of  the  child  that  goes  to  bed  — 
All  the  wicked  shadows  coming,  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp, 
With  the  black  night  overhead. 

What  a  force  of  vision  there  is  in  the 
lines, — 

All  round  the  candle  the  crooked  shadows 
come, 
And  go  marching  along  up  the  stair  ! 

How  vividly  that  crookedness  of  the  shad- 
ows, as  they  leaped  from  the  wall  to  the 
ceiling,  or  from  the  floor  to  the  wall,  as 
the  light  changed  its  position,  used  to  im- 
press us  as  children,  and  yet  how  impos- 
sible it  would  have  been  for  us  to  give  to 
that  half-shiverkig  sense  of  the  fearfulness 
of  shadows,  a  voice  so  lively  and  yet  so 
sensitive  as  this.  Or,  again,  take  this 
bright  little  picture  of  the  advantages  of 
birds  over  boys,  conveyed  in  verses  of 
almost  birdlike  simplicity  and  buoyancy: 

Birds  all  the  sunny  day 

Flutter  and  quarrel, 
Here  in  the  arbor-like 

Tent  of  the  laurel. 

Here  in  the  fork 

The  brown  nest  is  seated ; 
Four  little  blue  eggs 

The  mother  keeps  heated. 

While  we  stand  watching  her, 

Staring  like  gabies, 
Safe  in  each  egg  are  the 

Bird's  little  babies. 

Soon  the  frail  eggs  they  shall 

Chip,  and  upspringing 
Make  all  the  April  woods 

Merry  with  singing. 

Younger  than  we  are, 

O  children,  and  frailer, 
Soon  in  blue  air  they'll  be, 

Singer  and  sailor. 

We,  so  much  older, 

Taller  and  stronger, 
We  shall  look  down  on  the 

Birdies  no  longer. 

They  shall  go  flying, 

With  musical  speeches. 
High  overhead  in  the 

Tops  of  the  beeches. 

In  spite  of  our  wisdom 

And  sensible  talking, 
We  on  our  feet  must  go 

Plodding  and  walking. 

What  child  could  have  written  that?  and, 
indeed,  we  may  well  ask  what  child  could 
have  written  any  sort  of  verse  in  which 
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children  would  delight  ?  What  the  child 
looks  for  to  rouse  his  imagination,  is 
some  extension  of  his  own  experience, 
either  in  the  direction  of  more  living  de- 
tail, or  in  the  direction  of  a  more  buoyant 
imagination.  No  child  would  think  of 
calling  the  songs  of  the  birds  "  musical 
speeches ; "  and  the  very  use  of  that  ex- 
pression widens  his  enjoyment  of  the 
bird's  song,  and  brings  it  nearer  to  his 
heart.  This  is  what  Mr.  Stevenson  can 
do  for  the  child  when  he  will.  But  it  is 
not  by  simply  fitting  a  child's  thought  with 
rhymes  that  he  can  do  it,  but  rather  by 
fitting  a  child's  feelings  with  wings.  And 
when  he  does  this  he  is  delightful.  For 
example,  bow  he  lifts  the  child's  inarticu- 
late thought  into  the  heavens,  when  he 
sings  of  the  dumb  soldier  whom  the  child 
is  supposed  to  have  buried  in  the  grass  : 

He  has  seen  the  starry  hours 
And  the  springing  of  the  flowers ; 
And  the  fairy  things  that  pass 
In  the  forests  of  the  grass. 

In  the  silence  he  has  heard 
Talking  bee  and  ladybird, 
And  the  butterfly  has  flown 
O'er  him  as  he  lay  alone. 

Not  a  word  will  he  disclose, 
Not  a  word  of  all  he  knows. 
I  must  lay  him  on  the  shelf, 
And  make-up  the  tale  myself. 

But  the  child,  though  he  might  have  made 
up  the  tale  himself,  could  never  have 
made  it  up  in  that  language  of  the  heart 
which  betrays  the  nice  discernment  at 
once  what  to  say  and  what  to  omit.  The 
child  could  never  have  spoken  of  "  the 
forests  of  the  grass,"  or  have  realized  the 
lonely  rapture  of  listening  to  (*the  talking 
bee  and  lady-bird,"  though  that  is  what 
be  might  have  tried  dimly  to  express. 
No,  Mr.  Stevenson  may  be  sure  that  those 
of  his  rhymes  —  and  they  are  too  many  — 
which  a  lively  boy  might  have  made,  will 
never  seize  hold  of  children,  while  those 
of  bis  poems  which  give  the  force  of  ma- 
ture vision  and  emotion  to  childish  feel- 
ings, will  be  as  popular  with  children  as 
even  his  romance  of  piracy  itself. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
A  PROFESSIONAL  VISIT  IN  PERSIA. 

In  India  the  ladies  are  jealously  veiled 
from  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  more  partic- 
ularly from  the  eyes  of  the  unbelieving 
male ;  even  the  European  doctor  has  no 
chance  of  seeing  their  dark  faces,  save  in 
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his  dreams.  In  Persia  this  is  not  the 
case.  Doctors  are  privileged  persons. 
Possibly  on  his  first  visit,  or  if  his  patient 
be  the  wife  of  a  holy  roan,  she  may  be 
veiled;  but  afterwards  the  veil  is  cast 
aside.  One  great  characteristic  of  the 
Persian  is  his  curiosity:  among  Persian 
women  it  is  developed  in  an  intense  de- 
gree. And  that  is  why  it  is  that  the  doc- 
tor is  so  often  sent  for.  I  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  indiscretion  if  I  describe  one  of 
these  quasi-professional  visits. 

I  have  been  summoned  to  the  house  of 
a  Persian  grandee.  In  deference  to  Ori- 
ental prejudice  I  have  discarded  my  linen 
cutaway  coat,  which  from  its  shortness  is 
considered  indelicate,  and  substituted  for 
it  the  professional  black-cloth  frock.  I 
have  slipped  a  pair  of  galoshes  over  my 
ordinary  walking-boots;  and,  with  my 
solar  topee  (or  sun-helmet) on,  have  ridden 
through  a  mile  of  deserted  streets  and 
thronged  bazaars,  in  a  grilling  sunshine, 
to  the  door  of  the  patient's  house.  My 
groom  flings  the  embroidered  cloth  of 
many  colors,  worked  in  gay  silks,  over  my 
horse,  to  protect  him  from  chills  and  the 
saddle  from  sun  and  dust.  The  drowsy 
door-keeper  politely  requests  me  to  bring 
my  "  Excellency's  honor  within  ;  "  and  I 
pass  through  the  outer  parts  of  the  house, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  men,  and  distin- 
guished principally  by  dirt,  dark  passages, 
and  squalor.  In  various  courts  and  rooms 
we  notice  men  writing,  smoking,  talking, 
or  sleeping.  Those  occupied  in  the  latter 
way  predominate,  for  it  is  early  afternoon. 
Most  of  the  serious  business  of  the  day 
has  been  done,  and  the  early-rising  Per- 
sian is,  as  a  rule,  enjoying  his  siesta.  The 
hour  of  afternoon  tea,  the  delights  of 
which  have  been  known  in  Persia  for  over 
a  century,  has  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Heart's  -  delight  1  Heart's  -  delight ! " 
shouts  our  guide,  as  he  reaches  a  grimy 
curtain,  at  the  same  time  signalling  me  by 
a  wave  of  the  hand  to  advance  no  further. 
A  scuttling  of  slippered  feet  is  heard,  and 
Heart's-delight,  a  hideous  negress  of  mid- 
dle age  dressed  in  clean  and  bright  print 
garments,  raises  the  curtain.  "In  the 
name  of  God,  you  are  welcome ;  you  have 
been  expected.  One  minute,  Sahib,  till  I 
inform  our  lady,"  grins  the  black  slave- 
woman.  The  curtain  falls,  and  in  the 
half-darkness  of  the  passage  the  porter 
gazes  at    me  and    I  gaze  at  the  porter. 

Negresses  are  the  daughters  of  burnt 
fathers,"  he  remarks;  to  which  I  reply, 
•*  Yes,  yes,"  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
on  hearing  a  self-evident  proposition. 
Now  we  are  aware  of  considerable  corn- 
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motion  and  shrill  voices  from  behind  the 
curtain,  and,  before  I  can  be  enlightened 
further  by  the  door-porter  on  the  subject 
of  the  daughters  of  burnt  fathers,  the  cur- 
tain is  again  raised  —  this  time  to  admit 
us.  "  Welcome,  Sahib;  pray  enter;  may 
your  footsteps  be  fortunate  ! "  Our  guide, 
the  sooty  Heart'sdelight,  precedes  us. 

I  have  been  too  long  in  the  East  to  be 
caught  gazing  around  me  ;  but  what  I  do 
see  is  this.  A  large  courtyard  some  thirty 
yards  by  ten  in  extent.  All  down  the 
centre  is  the  hauz  or  tank  —  a  raised 
piece  of  ornamental  water,  the  surface  of 
which  is  about  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  edges  are  formed  of  huge  blocks  of 
well-wrought  stone,  so  accurately  levelled 
that  the  hauz  overflows  all  round  its  brink, 
making  a  pleasant  sound  of  running  water. 
Goldfish  of  large  size  flash  in  shoals  in  the 
clear  tank.  On  either  side  of  it  are  long 
rectangular  flower-beds,  sunk  six  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  court.  This 
pavement,  which  consists  of  what  we 
should  call  pantiles,  is  clean  and  perfect, 
and  freshly  sprinkled  ;  and  the  sprinkling, 
and  consequent  evaporation,  makes  a 
grateful  coolness.  In  the  flower-beds  are 
irregular  clumps  of  marvel  of  Peru,  some 
three  feet  high,  of  varied  colored  bloom, 
coming  up  irregularly  in  wild  luxuriance. 
The  moss-ross  too  is  conspicuous,  with  its 
heavy  odor;  while  the  edging,  a  foot  wide, 
is  formed  by  thousands  of  bulbs  of  the 
A'arcissus  poeticus  massed  together  like 
packed  figs ;  these  too  give  out  a  strong 
perfume.  But  what  strikes  one  most  is 
the  air  of  perfect  repair  and  cleanliness  of 
everything.  No  grimy  walls,  no  soiled  cur- 
tains here ;  all  is  clean  as  a  new  pin,  all  is 
spick  and  span.  The  courtyard  is  shaded 
by  orange-trees  covered  with  bloom,  and 
the  heavy  odor  of  neroli  pervades  the 
place.  Many  of  the  last  year's  fruit  have 
been  left  upon  the  trees  for  ornament,  and 
hang  in  bright  vellow  clusters  out  of  reach. 
A  couple  of  widgeon  sport  upon  the  tank. 
All  round  the  courtyard  are  rooms,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  are  jealously 
closed  ;  but  as  we  pass  we  hear  whispered 
conversations  behind,  them  and  titters  of 
suppressed  merriment. 

We  reach  the  door  of  the  principal  apart- 
ment, the  windows  of  which  look  down 
upon  the  whole  length  of  the  bauz.  I  cast 
off  my  galoshes  at  the  door;  but  retain 
my  head-gear,  for  to  remove  it  would  be 
the  height  of  rudeness.  Heart's-delight 
motions  me  to  a  seat  on  a  chair  (the  only 
chair,  Persians  sit  on  the  ground;  at  the 
head  of  the  room.  When  I  say  that  the 
interior  of  this  apartment  resembles  the 


halls  of  the  Alhambra  Court  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  as  they  appeared  in  their  first 
splendor  before  the  great  Are  there,  I  ex- 
actly describe  it.  A  priceless  carpet,  sur- 
rounded by  felt  edgings,  two  inches  thick 
and  a  yard  wide,  appears  like  a  lovely  but 
subdued  picture  artfully  set  in  a  sombre 
frame.  In  the  recesses  of  the  walls  are 
many  bouquets  in  glass  vases.  The  one 
great  window  —  a  miracle  of  intricate  car* 
pentry,  some  twenty  feet  by  twenty  — 
blazes  with  a  geometrical  pattern  of  tiny 
pieces  of  glass,  forming  one  gorgeous 
mosaic.  Three  of  the  sashes  of  this  win- 
dow are  thrown  up  to  admit  air;  the  col- 
ored glass  of  the  top  and  four  remaining 
sashes  effectually  shut  out  excess  of 
light. 

The  frou-frou  of  silk  is  heard.  Three 
ladies  enter  the  room.  Their  feet  and 
legs  are  bare  to  the  knee,  for  they  have 
cast  off  their  shoes  at  the  door;  but  all 
the  rest  of  them  is  shrouded  in  a  large 
sheet  of  dark-blue  silk,  the  outer  veil  of 
the  Persian  lady.  Gracefully  they  sink 
down  into  heaps  in  a  semicircle  opposite 
us.  " Salaam,  Sahib:  you  are  welcome. 
Tea,  tea  for  the  Sahib! "  I  respond  in 
the  customary  way,  and  inquire  after  the 
health  of  my  veiled  hostesses.  One  only 
replies,  in  a  confident  tone  —  she  is  evi- 
dently of  middle  age,  and  self-possessed  : 
the  other  two  blue  heaps  shake  with  in- 
ward mirth,  but  are  silent.  **  It  cannot  be, 
it  is  too  hot ! "  the  lady  continues,  as  she 
casts  off  her  dark-blue  envelope  —  an  ex- 
ample immediately  followed  by  her  com- 
panions. Heart's-delight  hastily  folds  up 
the  three  veils;  and  a  plump,  middle-aged 
lady,  very  comely,  and  her  two  innocent- 
looking  daughters,  handsome  young  wom- 
en, fair  as  any  English  girl,  with  round, 
chubby  faces  and  magnificent  eyes,  are 
disclosed  to  view  in  all  the  splendor  of  the 
Persian  lady's  indoor  dress.  The  costume 
of  all  is  the  same,  varying  only  in  colors, 
and  these  are  of  the  gayest:  short  and 
voluminous  skirts  of  silk,  much  bouffi% 
reaching  to  the  knee  ;  shirts  (the  Persian 
word,  like  the  French  chemise,  is  applied 
to  the  garment  of  both  sexes)  of  transpar- 
ent silk  gauze ;  tiny  Zouave  jackets  of 
gaily  embroidered  velvet,  just  covering 
the  shoulders  and  the  top  of  the  back  (of 
these  the  sleeves  are  unbuttoned  from  the 
elbow,  hanging  down  and  showing  the  gay 
linings  of  pale-colored  but  brilliant  silk); 
the  top  of  the  head  and  the  ears  are  hid- 
den by  gorgeous  silk  kerchiefs,  embroi- 
dered in  gold  ;  and  there  is  no  more  cloth- 
ing to  describe,  unless  the  numerous 
bracelets  of  the  bangle  form,  of  gold  and 
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of  glass,  which  jangle  as  the  ladies  move 
their  arms,  may  be  called  clothes.  The 
ladies  chat :  the  younger  ones  only  to 
each  other  in  an  undertone,  for  maiden 
modesty  prevents  their  addressing  the 
doctor;  but  they  giggle  and  titter  a  good 
deal,  and  are  duly  reproved  for  it  by  the 
elder  lady.  Tea  in  delicate  old  china 
cups  is  served  ;  we  all  smoke  hubble-bub- 
bles, and  four  of  them  are  brought  by 
Heart 's-delight  and  three  other  black 
female  slaves.  Presently  I  hear  a  titter- 
ing behind  me,  turn,  and  instantly  there 
is  dead  silence  as  a  bright  curtain  of 
shot  silk  quickly  falls,  but  not  before  I 
have  observed  an  amused  bevy  of  gaily 
dressed  women  and  children.  "  Excuse 
then,  Doctor  Sahib;  they  are  so  dull,  so 
dull."  Conversation  turns  upon  the  curi- 
ous customs  of  Europeans.  I  am  asked 
if  1  am  married.  I  have  to  admit  that  I 
am  not,  and  am  duly  pitied.  But  then, 
"After  all,  you  are  right.  Where  there 
is  a  woman  there  is  discord,"  says  my 
hostess.  More  tea;  more  pipes.  Sweet 
cakes,  confectionery,  and  conserves  are 
handed ;  iced  sherbet,  in  Bohemian  glass 
tumblers,  gilt  and  of  gaudy  colors,  is 
served.  1  insinuate  something  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  a  professional  visit;  my 
hostess  smiles.  I  repeat  the  remark  ;  and 
then  the  lady,  rising  to  bid  farewell,  re- 
plies :  "  We  were  dull ;  we  were  bored ; 
you  have  dtsennuyi  us.  Wallah  /  "  — 
with  a  little  laugh  —  "  I  have  forgotten 
why  we  sent  for  you.  Your  footsteps, 
however,  have  been  fortunate,  for  our 
hearts  are  no  longer  sad."  So  here  was 
an  end  of  my  visit.  We  shook  hands 
heartily,  and  the  lady  gave  me  a  huge 
bouquet  of  narcissus  as  I  left.  As  I  rode 
home  through  the  glaring  streets,  I  felt 
all  the  more  clearly  that  I  had  been 
merely  sent  for  out  of  curiosity.  But  the 
handsome  little  carpet  I  afterwards  re- 
ceived as  a  fee  reconciled  me  to  the  expe- 
rience, and  caused  me  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  in  Persia  alone  that  ladies  sum- 
mon a  doctor  simply  because  they  are 
bored. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IN  LITHUANIA. 


There  is  a  homeliness  that  is  very 
pleasing  about  Lithuanian  life,  even  in 
that  of  the  old  noblesse,  who  are  gener- 
ally rich,  but  never  purse-proud.  The 
house  —  or  palace,  as  it  is  called  —  stands 
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usually  in  the  centre  of  a  park,  immedi- 
diately  adjoining  which  is  the  village.  It 
is  handsome,  but  not  pretentious,  though 
sufficiently  large  for  sixty  extra  beds  to 
be  made  up  without  disturbing  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements,  for  in  these  parts, 
where  society  has  to  be  gathered  together 
from  a  distance,  and  morning  visits  are 
all  but  impracticable,  hospitality  has  to 
be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale,  es- 
pecially during  a  hunt  or  some  other  fes- 
tivity. Housekeeping  is  no  joke  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  everything  not  of  home 
produce  must  be  brought  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  to  reach  the  railway  itself  you 
may  have  to  travel  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Jew  pedlar  is  therefere  a  very  impor- 
tant institution,  as  he  carries  not  merely 
linen  goods,  dress-pieces,  handkerchiefs, 
aprons,  combs  and  brushes,  stationery, 
trinkets,  and  the  like,  but  also  sugar,  soap, 
blacking,  and  other  household  require- 
ments. His  personal  appearance  is  not 
inviting,  still  he  is  a  quaint-looking  object, 
with  his  black  garment  reaching  to  his 
heels  and  slit  up  behind,  and  his  trousers 
tucked  into  his  high  boots.  His  features 
are  effeminate,  an  effect  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  little  greasy  corkscrew 
ringlets  on  each  side  of  his  face,  to  which, 
as  he  is  very  proud  of  them,  he  never 
fails  to  give  a  twirl  round  his  fingers  be- 
fore entering  your  presence,  though  he 
bestows  no  care  upon  his  beard,  which  is 
always  very  long,  pointed,  and  matted  to 
a  disgusting  degree.  As  a  rule,  a  Jew  is 
always  dirty,  and  as  he  has  sense  enough 
to  know  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 
you  to  have  your  hand  kissed  by  him, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  he  com- 
pounds for  the  omission  by  kissing  your 
elbow !  Though  the  Jew  is  obnoxious,  he 
is  nevertheless  useful ;  and  far  from  keep- 
ing to  those  of  his  own  nationality,  as  do 
the  Lithuanians,  the  Letts,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, who  have  all  distinct  villages,  he  is 
to  be  found  everywhere,  abounding  par- 
ticularly in  the  small  towns,  for  he  is  the 
universal  trader.  A  Lithuanian  peasant 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  commerce. 
He  will  till  the  ground,  or  carry  on  a  han- 
dicraft, such  as  that  of  carpenter,  mason, 
or  blacksmith,  but  he  leaves  higgling  and 
barter  to  the  despised  Israelite,  who  never 
condescends  to  agricultural  or  other  hard 
labor,  and  is,  indeed,  physically  unfitted 
for  any  work  demanding  strength.  For 
instance,  it  is  always  a  Jew  who  puts  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  and  who  paints  and 
decorates  it,  but  he  never  builds ;  and,  as 
Jews  are  also  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
dyers,  as  well  as  publicans  and    shop- 
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keepers,  Lithuanians  would  find  it  difficult 
to  do  without  them,  and  actually  think 
themselves  aggrieved  when  the  Jewish 
festival  days  come  round,  and  they  refuse 
to  work  for  three,  or,  as  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  for  seven  days.  "To  ride 
like  a  Jew  "  is  a  byword  in  Russia,  and 
one  of  them  bobbing  up  and  down  on  his 
starved  horse,  with  his  coat-tails  flying,  is 
certainly  a  curious  sight;  but  still  more 
funny  is  it  to  see  a  party  of  them  on  their 
way  to  market,  when  twelve  or  fifteen,  or 
even  more,  will  stow  themselves  into  one 
britchska,  in  company  with  their  cocks 
and  hens  and  other  merchandise,  on  which 
occasions  children  will  amuse  themselves 
by  counting  them  on  purpose  to  hear  the 
screams  with  which  the  Jews  will  try  to 
drown  their  voices;  for  if  they  should 
happen  to  hear  the  number  they  amount 
to,  the  superstition  is  that  one  of  them  is 
certain  to  die  before  the  year  is  out. 

Lithuanian  winters  are  very  severe. 
From  the  month  of  November  to  April 
the  whole  country  is  a  glittering  white 
expanse.  The  houses  are,  however,  so 
comfortably  warmed  —  not  over-heated,  as 
is  supposed  in  England  —  that  very  few 
additions  are  made  to  the  indoor  dress. 
The  way  the  thing  is  managed  is  this: 
Double  windows,  of  course,  are  put  in,  and 
not  removed  till  the  frost  is  over.  Then 
every  morning  wood  fires  are  lighted  in 
the  stoves  all  over  the  house.  These 
stoves  being  built  of  fire-brick,  of  course 
retain  the  heat;  so  that  unless  an  ex- 
traordinary frost  should  occur,  the  fuel  is 
not  renewed  in  them,  and  the  apartments 
remain  at  fifteen  degrees  Reaumur  —  Lith- 
uanians always  use  this  scale — (about 
fifty-eight  Fahrenheit)  during  the  day,  and 
fourteen  by  night. 

But  what  is  amusing  is  the  way  the 
whole  household  watches  and  proclaims 
the  increase  of  frost,  as  if  they  took  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
"Fifteen  degrees  below  zero,"  says  the 
servant  who  comes  to  call  you ;  and  this 
you  announce  at  breakfast,  only  to  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  the  sargas  (the  watchman 
who  walks  about  all  night  in  every  great 
house  for  fear  of  fire)  declares  positively 
that  the  thermometer  went  down  to  eigh- 
teen ;  and  the  excitement  increases  day  by 
day  till  it  reaches  its  climax,  probably  at 
twenty-seven,  when  it  is  too  cold  for  walk- 
ing and  even  for  skating.  When  you 
drive  out  you  are  swathed  like  a  mummy. 
Yet  is  "dreary  winter  "  far  from  being  the 
dullest  time.  At  the  very  first  fall  of 
snow  the  peasants  take  to  their  sledges, 
which,  like  their  carts  and  their  clothing, 


are  of  every  color,  —  red,  green,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  brown.  The  sledge  is,  of  course, 
the  only  means  of  winter  locomotion,  and 
the  open  sledge  is  used  for  the  country 
drive,  and  the  covered  one  for  the  evening 
visit ;  for  now  that  the  marshes  are  frozen 
over,  distant  people  are  brought  into  close 
neighborhood,  atod  many  a  joyous  merry- 
making takes  place.  We  have  said  that 
the  Lithuanians  are  Catholics,  but  Christ- 
mas eve,  though  a  day  of  abstinence,  is  a 
time  of  festivity.  When  the  first  star  has 
shown  itself,  the  drawing-room  doors  are 
thrown  open  and  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  take  large  oblong  wafers  of 
different  colors,  and  break  one  with  each 
person  under  their  roof,  wishing  them  a 
happy  Christmas  and  all  sorts  of  good  for- 
tune ;  and  this  example  having  been  set, 
every  one  else  does  the  same,  the  higher 
in  rank  offering  the  wafer  to  the  inferior, 
and  the  elder  to  the  younger.  They  then 
go  in  to  supper,  at  which,  in  memory  of 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  a  quantity  of  straw 
is  placed  under  the  tablecloth,  large 
sheaves  of  wheat  standing  up  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  At  intervals  down  the  table 
one  finds  immense  loaves  made  of  flour, 
eggs,  butter,  and  black  poppy-seeds,  each 
stamped  with  an  infant  Jesus.  The  other 
dishes  consist  of  fish  soup,  another  soup 
inaigrc  with  almonds  and  raisins  in  it, 
white  poppy-seeds  made  into  a  mortar-like 
paste  and  eaten  cold,  cabbage,  boiled  and 
fried  fish,  sauerkraut,  a  great  pike  served 
with  very  rich  brown  sauce  and  almonds 
and  raisins,  and  a  single  sweet  dish  called 
kieszel,  which  is  potato  flour  made  into 
blancmange  and  eaten  with  cream  and 
syrup.  For  beverage  you  have  hydromel, 
as  well  as  different  sorts  of  wine.  The 
repast  lasts  for  hours,  for  every  one  must 
partake  of  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  dishes, 
and  part  of  the  entertainment  consists  in 
pulling  straws  to  see  by  their  length 
whether  your  life  will  be  long  or  short. 
Sometimes  there  is  also  a  Christmas  tree, 
but  that  is  often  reserved  for  the  next  day, 
on  which  you  turn  out  for  mass  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  cold,  dark,  and  dismal  morn- 
ing. Nothing  particular  is  done  on 
Christmas  day ;  there  may  be  a  dance  in 
the  evening ;  but  on  St.  Stephen's  day 
visitors  are  sure  to  come,  ana  there  will 
be  an  evening  party. 

On  Innocents1  day  some  of  the  peasants 
go  round  and  perform  a  queer  sort  of  sa- 
cred play  representing  Herod  surrounded 
by  his  officers  passing  sentence  on  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.  Their  costume  is 
not  a  little  grotesque.  As  a  conclusion, 
death  comes  and  tells  the  king  that  as  he 
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has  killed  others,  he,  too,  must  die.  In 
this  quaint  drama  the  devil  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  he  goat.  Sometimes  instead  of 
the  play  there  is  a  kind  of  punch-and-judy 
show,  one  of  the  puppets  holding  out  a 
bag  for  money,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  a  liberal  reward  is  expected  to 
follow  either  performance. 

On  New  Year's  eve  there  is  the  koulik, 
that  is,  a  number  of  people  in  costume  go 
to  the  houses  of  the  nearest  neighbors, 
—  we  have  already  said  that  the  frozen 
marshes  bring  people  together  in  winter- 
time, —  and  dance  for  a  short  time,  drink- 
ing champagne  and  eating  punczki  (a 
favorite  kind  of  bun),  and  then,  accom- 
panied by  those  they  have  come  to  see,  go 
on  to  other  friends  —  of  course  all  this 
has  been  pre-arranged  —  a  gay  party,  in- 
creasing like  a  snowball  as  it  goes  on, 
until  there  is  quite  a  procession  of  torch-lit 
sledges,  the  bells  of  which  ring  merrily  as 
they  fly  swiftly  along.  Of  course,  too, 
there  are  outdoor  amusements  in  the  day- 
time. There  is  skating  every  day,  and 
shooting, —  hares  are  very  numerous  and 
other  kinds  of  small  game ;  there  are  also 
deer,  though  the  forests  are  not  so  suited 
for  hunting  as  those  of  Poland.  The 
wolves,  of  course,  must  be  shot,  and  havoc 
is  made  among  them.  A  young  wolf  is 
sometimes  taken  home,  and  will  become 
quite  companionable,  accompany  you  in 
your  walks,  and  fawn  upon  you  like  the 
dogs  whose  manners  he  seems  to  imitate. 
Only  —  and  this  is  a  serious  point  —  he 
seems  quite  unable  to  renounce  his  thiev- 
ish propensities,  and  makes  away  with  so 
many  fat  ducks  —  he  seems  to  have  weak- 
ness for  these  succulent  morsels  —  that 
you  are  at  last  reluctantly  obliged  to  "re- 
move "  him. 

For  the  carnival  most  people  go  to 
town,  and  eat  more  punczkis  than  ever; 
for  although  there  is  no  meat  in  them, 
such  delicacies  must  disappear  during 
Lent,  when,  for  at  least  three  days  in  the 
week,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  are 
strictly  forbidden,  the  abstinence  being 
very  severe.  At  Easter,  however,  all  this 
privation  is  amply  made  up  for,  and  during 
the  last  days  of  Holy  week  an  amount  of 
cooking  goes  on  which  is  simply  wonder* 
ful.  In  the  kitchen  and  still-room  not 
only  meat  dishes,  but  sweets  of  every 
kind,  are  prepared  — great  towering  babas, 
mazurkiijbiA  cakes  of  almonds  and  nougat, 
iced  and  colored),  large  tourtes^  which  re- 
semble nothing  so  much  as  bride-cake  — 
all  these,  with  eggs  of  every  color,  roast 
beef,  sucking-pig,  turkey,  boar's  head, 
game,  ham,  and  cream-cheese,  are  laid  out 
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on  Holy  Saturday  on  long  tables  in  the 
conservatory,  or,  at  all  events,  not  in  the 
usual  dining-room,  when  the  priest  comes 
and  blesses  the  whole.  The  church  is 
kept  open  all  night,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
a  visit  is  paid  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  be- 
side which  stand  peasants  in  pasteboard 
armor,  who  personate  the  Roman  guards. 
There  is  also  a  special  service.  You  may 
think  yourself  lucky  if  you  get  any  sleep 
that  night,  for  at  four  o'clock  you  must 
attend  the  mass  of  the  resurrection, 
which,  being  a  solemn  high  mass,  with  as 
grand  a  procession  as  may  be,  lasts  a  long 
time,  so  that  after  it  you  will  not  be  sorry 
to  refresh  the  inner  man ;  and  from  this 
time  eating  goes  on  promiscuously  at  all 
hours  for  the  next  three  days,  every  vis- 
itor who  comes  being  conducted  to  the 
btnit,  as  the  display  of  eatables  is  called, 
such  be'nit,  more  or  less  elaborate,  being 
laid  out  everywhere,  even  in  the  peasants' 
houses,  and  it  is  the  custom  for  the  great 
family  of  the  place  to  pay  visits  to  their 
dependents,  and  admire  and  perhaps  par- 
take of  their  feast.  Those  who  live  too 
far  off  for  the  priest  to  go  to  them  bring 
bread,  cheese,  and  eggs  to  the  church  and 
get  them  blessed  before  the  mass  on 
Easter  morning.  The  be'nit  is,  as  we  have 
said  already,  eaten  in  snatches,  and  either 
standing  or  by  one  or  two  together  at  little 
tables,  no  regular  meal,  and  nothing  hot 
except  tea  and  soup,  being  partaken  of 
during  the  whole  time,  for  the  cooks  must 
enjoy  their  well-earned  holiday.  But  be- 
fore taking  any  of  it,  a  similar  ceremony 
is  gone  through  to  that  observed  at  Christ- 
mas, only  this  time  it  is  with  eggs  —  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  having 
each  a  large  dish  of  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
in  halves,  which  tbey  present  to  every  one 
with  good  wishes. 

But  before  speaking  of  Easter,  which 
usually  comes  when  spring  is  far  ad- 
vanced, we  should  have  alluded  to  its 
precursor,  the  thaw.  What  words  can 
describe  the  discomfort  of  that  time  of 
puddle  and  muddle,  when,  if  you  attempt 
to  walk  one  behind  another  in  the  narrow 
track  made  by  the  peasants  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  you  sink  nearly  to  your  knees, 
for,  of  course,  the  frost  has  penetrated 
deep  into  the  ground ;  or  if  you  wish  to 
drive,  you  must  do  so  in  springless  vehi- 
cles, which  alone  can  stand  the  jolting  over 
half-frozen  lumps  of  ice  which  drive  the 
luckless  traveller  to  desperation !  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  roads  are  altogether 
impassable,  and  then  there  is  no  post  and 
no  visitors ;  or  haply  the  thaw  may  have 
been  so  sudden  that  those  who  have  come 
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to  you  in  sledges  are  unable  to  make  the 
return  journey  till  they  can  do  so  in  other 
vehicles. 

But  in  the  springtime  —  and  it  comes 
so  suddenly  —  all  is  changed.  The  mo- 
notony of  the  seemingly  endless  forest  is 
broken  in  upon  by  the  singing  of  birds 
—  goldfinches,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and 
robins,  while  violets,  ferns,  aod  lilies-of- 
the-valley  appear  in  favored  spots.  Other 
birds  there  are  too,  handsome,  but  not 
songsters  —  the  hoopoe,  for  instance,  and 
a  large  blue  crow.  At  night  the  chorus 
of  nightingales  is  absolutely  deafening. 
In  summer  there  are  the  beautiful  fireflies 
and  immense  night-moths;  and  you  may 
gather  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and 
mushrooms,  or  rather  different  sorts  of 
fungi,  and  bathe  in  the  river,  and  revel  in 
the  soft,  warm  air,  and  for  a  brief  season 
forget  that  earth  is  not  quite  a  paradise. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  FEMALE  LA  TRAPPE. 

There  is  near  Biarritz  a  curious  and 
probably  unique  conventual  community 
known  by  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Refuge.  The  community  has  two  branch- 
es; one  of  them,  Notre  Dame,  differs  little 
from  an  ordinary  convent  with  the  usual 
school,  orphaoage,  and  crfche.  The  nuns 
are  called  Servantes  de  Marie.  The  other 
is  a  female  La  Trappe;  the  nuns  are 
called  Bernardines,  and  are  all  women 
who  have  led  dissolute  lives,  and  who, 
after  a  long  probation  passed  under  the 
care  of  the  Servantes  de  Marie,  are  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  order.  Both 
establishments  support  themselves  by 
farming  on  an  extensive  scale  and  on  the 
most  scientific  principles.  The  work  is 
done  exclusively  by  women,  and  some  of 
their  methods  of  agriculture  are  quite 
original,  as  most  of  their  land  is  sand  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  and  fertilized  by 
their  patient  care.  The  whole  system  is 
due  to  one  man,  the  abbe*  Cestac,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  talent  for  organization  and  the 
strong  common  sense  so  often  found  in 
the  best  class  of  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  distinguished  man 
was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Tarbes  and  at  Aire,  and  after- 
wards sent  at  the  expense  of  the  diocese 
of  Bayonne  to  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  to 
complete  his  theological  course.  He  then 
returned  as  professor  to  the  Petit  Slmi- 
naire  de  Larressore,  where  he  showed  his 


versatility  by  discharging  the  duties  of 
teacher  of  music  and  mathematics,  as  well 
as  being  bursar  of  the  establishment. 
After  being  raised  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy in  1831,  he  was  made  vicaire  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Bayonne.  Soon  after  this 
he  began  his  lifework  by  founding  an  or- 
phanage—  an  association  of  pious  young 
women  for  educational  purposes,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Servantes  de 
Marie,  and  a  refuge  for  penitents,  now  the 
Bernardines.  Soon  the  house  at  Bayonne 
became  too  small  for  the  increasing  com- 
munity, in  addition  to  which  M.  Cestac's 
idea  had  always  been  that  a  country  life, 
with  abundant  agricultural  labor,  under 
the  conventual  rule,  was  the  true  life  for 
his  penitents.  Accordingly,  the  small 
property  was  bought  in  the  commune  of 
Anglet,  near  Bayonne,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  convent  received  a  legacy  of 
another  piece  of  land,  or  rather  sand,  close 
to  the  sea.  M.  Cestac  immediately  de- 
termined that  this  should  be  the  site  of 
his  Refuge,  for  which  it  seemed  peculiarly 
fitted  from  its  isolated  position  surrounded 
by  barren  sand-hills  and  far  from  houses 
and  public  roads.  In  1842  the  Servantes 
de  Marie  were  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  religious  body,  and 
in  185 1  the  Bernardines  took  the  vows 
and  religious  dress.  In  1868  the  abbe* 
Cestac  died,  having  been  made  a  canon 
of  Bayonne  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  leaving  behind  him,  as  his 
memorial,  one  of  the  most  successful 
monastic  institutions  which  have  been 
founded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
modern  times. 

The  first  of  the  establishments  founded 
by  M.  Cestac  at  Anglet  is  interesting,  as 
being  probably  the  only  large  agricultural 
establishment  where  the  manual  labor  is 
done  entirely  by  women  —  that  is,  by  the 
penitents  in  gangs  —  always  overlooked 
by  a  Servante  de  Marie,  or  by  an  inferior 
grade  of  the  order,  called  Ouvrieres  de 
Marie.  The  convent  is  a  large,  rambling 
building,  looking  more  like  a  large  farm 
than  a  convent.  It  possesses  a  large  herd 
of  Brittany  cows,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  breed. 
Pig-farming  and  rabbit-farming  are  also 
carried  on  with  success.  The  latter  is 
considered  of  much  importance,  especially 
for  the  manure,  which  is  of  great  value 
for  the  peculiar  sandy  soil  with  which  the 
nuns  have  to  deal  on  a  large  part  of  the 
estate.  Indeed,  as  farmers  of  sand  they 
have  probably  no  equals.  They  divide 
their  sand  under  three  heads.  1st,  brown 
or  cold  sand ;  2nd,  white  or  hot  sand,  in 
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Gascon  mourcts ;  3rd,  grey  or  dead  sand. 
The  first  is  nearest  the  water-level  and 
best  for  vegetable  cultivation.  The  sec- 
ond is  very  friable,  and  will  grow  fruit- 
trees.  The  third  lies  in  thin  layers  with 
the  rock  immediately  beneath  it,  and  can- 
not be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  nuns  make  use  of  a  fertilizing  agent 
for  sand  and  light  soils,  invented  by  M. 
Cestac,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  origi- 
nal. It  would  not  do  for  rich  land,  and 
even  here  can  only  be  used  for  what  is 
known  as  **  cold  sand."  The  receipt  for 
making  it  is  as  follows :  Take  a  given 
quantity  of  good  earth,  if  possible  mud 
from  a  pond  or  ditch,  dry  it  well,  pass  it 
through  a  sieve  ;  to  this  add  half  the  quan- 
tity of  powdered  cinders  mixed  with  soapy 
water  from  the  laundry,  half  the  quantity 
of  wood  ash,  half  the  quantity  of  coarse 
salt  (waste  after  evaporation),  half  the 
quantity  of  lime.  To  this  may  be  added 
guano,  rotten  fish,  or  woollen  rags.  The 
whole  is  then  watered  with  soapy  water 
and  liquid  manure,  well  stirred,  and  left 
under  cover  for  two  months.  Finally,  the 
composition  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities 
with  manure  from  the  farm,  and  left  to 
ferment  for  some  time,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  most  interesting  part,  however,  of 
the  institution  is  the  Convent  of  the  Ber- 
nardines, about  half  a  mile  from  Anglet, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  silent  forest  of 
pines  planted  on  the  sand-heaps  when  the 
Bernard  in  es  first  settled  here  in  1846. 
The  penitents  —  for  they  were  not  yet  a 
religious  order  —  built  a  certain  number 
of  cells  and  a  chapel  of  straw,  and  began 
their  work  of  planting  and  reclaiming  the 
sand,  which  now  they  have  made-  to  blos- 
som like  a  rose.  The  order  is  similar  to 
that  of  La  Trappe,  but  the  rules  differ  in 
some  particulars  on  the  side  of  laxity,  and 
show  in  this,  as  in  everything,  the  strong, 
practical  common  sense  of  the  founder. 
The  life  of  a  Bernardine  is  passed  in  the 
open  air  —  a  Trappistine  never  leaves  the 
cloister,  to  whom  it  is  a  grave.  The  Ber- 
nardine may  see  her  friends  once  a  month, 
the  Trappistine  never  more.  The  first 
monastery  for  women  which  sprung  from 
the  famous  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Ordre  de  Citeaux,  was  founded 
in  the  diocese  of  Langres  in  about  1125, 
and  was  called  Notre  Dame  de  Tart. 
This  abbey  was  transferred  to  Dijon  in 
1623,  under  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Cour- 
celle  de  Pourlan,  who  revived  the  strict 
rules  of  St.  Bernard,  the  observance  of 
which  had  suffered  from  the  lax  influence 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  feudal 
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period.  Several  other  religious  houses 
were  founded,  notably  that  of  Port  Royal 
de  Paris ;  and  before  the  Revolution  there 
existed  several  houses  for  the  reception 
of  penitents,  one  at  Marseilles,  one  at 
Metz,  and  two  at  Paris;  but  these  were 
all  scattered  by  it.  The  maison  mire 
of  the  Trappist  order  is  now  at  the  Val 
Sainte,  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  was  founded  in  1791  by  the 
colony  of  La  Trappe  du  Perche,  from 
which  the  order  takes  its  name.  There 
are  now  seven  monasteries  for  men  in 
France,  of  which  the  principal  is  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Trappe,  in  the  diocese  of 
S£ez,  and  nine  convents  for  women.  The 
name  Trappistine  was  given  to  them  after 
the  Revolution,  when  the  edict  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  Cistercian  congre- 
gations of  women,  who  thereupon  retired 
to  the  Val  Sainte  and  adopted  the  Ordre 
de  Citeaux,  followed  the  same  observ- 
ances as  the  monks,  and  received  the 
name  of  Trappistine  in  1796.  "Quid  pe- 
tis  ?  "  is  the  question  put  by  the  priest  to 
the  novice  who  would  enter  La  Trappe. 
"Misericordiam  Dei  et  vestram"  is  the 
answer,  and  the  novice  puts  on  the  white 
cowl,  the  tunic,  the  leather  belt,  and  the 
veil,  and  henceforth  preserves  an  absolute 
silence.  The  Bernardines  of  the  Refuge 
follow  much  the  same  rule;  but  it  is  not 
so  strict.  For  instance,  at  first  they  were 
allowed  to  speak  on  Sunday,  and  even 
now,  as  we  said  before,  they  may  see  their 
friends  and  have  certain  other  privileges; 
but  their  general  rule  is  that  of  La  Trappe. 
The  approach  to  the  convent  is  along  a 
sandy  road  through  a  belt  of  forest;  one 
then  comes  to  the  large  clearing  occupied 
by  the  convent  and  its  gardens,  and  passes 
through  a  gate  —  above  which  is  a  board 
with  the  request  to  strangers  to  speak  in 
a  low  voice  —  up  a  long,  sandy  avenue  of 
pines,  where  the  feet  tread  noiselessly. 
There  one  is  met  by  a  cheery  little  Ser- 
vante  de  Marie,  whose  interest  in  the 
world  breaks  the  oppressive  silence  as 
she  leads  the  visitor  into  the  convent 
court,  where  two  white-robed  figures  are 
picking  violets,  and  others  are  piling  wood 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sort  of  litany. 
The  building  of  the  convent  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it,  and  consists  of  a  low, 
one-storied  structure  built  round  a  gar- 
den. The  visitor  is  shown  the  chapel 
with  the  aisle  shrouded  by  white  curtains 
where  the  Bernardines  sit,  the  refectory, 
the  first  chapel  built  of  straw  with  a  sand- 
ed floor,  and  a  specimen  of  the  straw  cells 
in  which  the  nuns  lived  before  the  con- 
vent was  built.    The  dress  of  the  Ber- 
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nardines  consists  of  a  coarse  robe  of 
white  wool,  with  a  cord  round  the  waist, 
and  a  large  black  cross  on  the  back,  and 
cowl  drawn  over  the  face,  and  they  wear 
a  bronze  cross  on  the  breast.  They  rise 
every  morning  at  half  past  four,  then 
prayer  and  mass  till  seven  o'clock,  break- 
fast at  a  quarter  past  seven,  consisting 
of  soup,  dry  bread,  and  water,  recitation 
of  the  Miserere  at  half  past  seven,  and 
then  they  disperse  to  their  various  occu- 
pations in  the  fields.  At  every  hour  a 
bell  gives  the  signal  for  prayer.  When 
they  are  working  far  away  in  the  fields 
the  sister  in  charge  of  the  party  gives  a 
signal  and  each  one  remains  in  prayer  in 
the  posture  of  a  laborer  resting  on  his 
spade.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the  whole 
community  go  to  chapel  till  twelve,  after 
which  they  march  in  single  file  to  the  re- 
fectory for  dinner,  which  consists  of  soup 
and  one  dish,  sometimes  meat,  sometimes 
vegetables.  During  dinner  a  chapter  from 
the  writings  of  the  saints  or  fathers  is 
read  aloud,  and  the  meal  is  occasionally 
interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell 
as  a  signal  for  every  one  to  stop  eating 
for  a  space.  Every  Friday  they  take  their 
dinner  kneeling.  After  dinner,  chapel, 
and  then  recreation  till  one  o'clock.  This 
consists  in  walking  or  tilling  their  little 
private  gardens.  At  half  past  one  reli- 
gious reading,  and  at  two  o'clock  they  go 
back  to  the  fields  to  work.  At  six,  supper, 
consisting  of  vegetables  and  water;  at 
half  past  six,  chapel ;  then  in  summer  more 
work  in  the  fields  till  eight;  in  winter 
work  indoors  till  the  same  hour.  At  eight 
o'clock,  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  at  nine 
o'clock,  bed.  On  Sundays  and  f£te  days 
the  working  hours  are  occupied  by  prayer. 
The  Bernardines  now  number  fifty,  and 
are  under  the  care  of  a  mother  abbess 
and  four  Servantes  de  Marie.  Whatever 
may  be  our  objections  to  the  monastic 
system,  no  one  can  but  recognize  the 
good  work  done  by  the  abbe*  Cestac  in 
providing  a  refuge  for  these  fallen  women, 
from  whom  it  must  be  remembered  no 
payment  is  either  asked  or  taken,  and 
even  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  say  of 
these  poor  creatures  that  they  toil  not 
neither  do  they  spin. 
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Wild  forest  was  Hertfordshire,  where 
it  was  not  bare,  wide  heaths  as  wild  and 
desolate,  and  that  long  after  the  country 


in  general  was  cultivated  and  settled. 
The  **  hams  "  of  the  Saxons  are  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  the  county,  and  even 
its  chief  town,  to  which  it  owes  name  and 
existence  as  a  shire,  was  neither  a  tribal 
settlement  nor  the  town  of  any  great  chief. 
Rather  Hertford  owes  its  name  to  the 
time  when  all  about  was  a  dangerous  tract 
avoided  by  all  but  the  well-armed  and  well- 
mounted  hunting  parties  that  pursued  the 
wild  game  in  these  forest  solitudes.  Here 
might  be  met  the  fierce  wild  cattle  of  the 
native  tawny  breed.  Herds  of  deer  housed 
in  the  \f ores t  glades,  and  the  wild  boar 
lurked  in  the  marshy  jungle.  As  the  hunt 
was  urged  with  cry  and  horn,  it  was  no- 
ticed that  at  one  spot  in  the  greenwood, 
where  a  labyrinth  of  streams  had  formed 
a  deep  and  dangerous  morass,  the  slot  of 
the  deer  led  by  a  patch  of  firm  ground  to 
a  gravelly  ford  through  the  waters.  Some 
British  trackway  no  doubt  had  hit  the  ford 
ages  ago,  and  the  footsteps  of  vanished 
races  had  worn  a  track  now  thickly  over- 
grown with  the  tangle  of  bush  and  briar, 
and  all  memory  of  the  old  Celtic  name  of 
the  crossing  had  been  lost,  so  that  as  the 
Hartsford  it  became  known  to  the  few  that 
passed  that  way.  And  Hartford  it  was 
still  when  in  the  Danish  wars  a  stockaded 
fort  protected  the  crossing,  and  formed  a 
strong  post  in  the  wood.  And  still  it  was 
Hartford  when  the  Conqueror  built  a  cas- 
tle there  to  secure  the  passes  into  Middle- 
sex. Long  before,  when  the  Romans  held 
the  land,  the  great  roadway  of  Watling 
Street  pierced  the  forest  at  its  narrowest 
point,  with  a  broad  belt  of  clearings  on 
either  side,  along  which  sprang  up  clus- 
ters of  villages  and  hamlets.  And  the 
wild  woods  once  passed,  there  was  Veru- 
lam  to  welcome  the  traveller  with  its 
strong  walls  and  stately  buildings,  and  the 
broad  lake  that  protected  and  adorned  the 
city.  I  n  the  records  of  the  monkish  chron- 
icles of  the  abbey,  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  chroniclers,  Matthew  Paris,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  abbey, 
and  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  many  records  that  have  now  perished 
were  open  to  him,  describes  how  Ealdred 
the  abbot,  long  before  the  Conquest,  ran- 
sacking the  ancient  cavities  of  the  old 
city,  which  was  called  Werlamcestre,  over- 
turned and  filled  up  all  he  could.  The 
rough,  broken  places,  and  the  streets  with 
their  passages  running  underground,  and 
covered  over  with  solid  arches,  some  of 
which  passed  under  the  waters  of  Werlam 
River,  which  was  once  very  large,  and 
flowed  about  the  city,  he  pulled  down  and 
filled  up  or  stopped,  because  they  were 
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the  lurking-holes  of  thieves,  night  walk- 
ers, and  outlaws,  while  the  fosses  of  the 
city  and  certain  caverns,  to  which  felons 
and  fugitives  repaired  as  places  of  shelter 
from  the  thick  woods  around,  he  levelled 
as  much  as  was  possible.  Among  other 
materials  were  found  the  planks  of  ships, 
oars,  and  rusted  anchors,  which  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  river  had  once  been 
navigable  to  the  walls  of  Verulam,  and 
that  possibly  the  main  channel  of  the 
Thames  had  passed  there.  The  most 
wonderful  find,  however,  of  the  destruc- 
tive Abbot  of  St.  Albans  was  nothing  less 
than  a  collection  of  rolls  and  manuscripts, 
the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  free  library 
of  ancient  Verulam,  one  of  which  proved 
to  be  a  volume  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
which  turned  out  to  be  good  Welsh,  and 
an  old  Welsh  priest,  who  happened  to  be 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  was  able  to 
translate  it.  And  this  wonderful  volume 
was  found  to  contain  the  history  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Alban.  During  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian 
—  so,  shortly,  runs  the  story — a  citizen 
of  Verulam,  named  Albanus,  gave  refuge 
in  his  house  to  a  Christian  preacher.  The 
friendly  act  was  discovered,  and  the  peo- 
ple, furious  against  the  Christians,  dragged 
Albanus  before  the  judge  of  the  city, 
when  Albanus  avowed  his  Christian  faith, 
and  gloried  in  the  act  he  bad  performed. 
Such  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the 
State  was  adjudged  worthy  of  death,  and 
Albanus  was  condemned  to  be  executed 
on  the  hill  where  now  stands  the  abbey 
church.  Where  the  martyr  suffered 
sprang  up  a  clear  spring  of  water.  The 
spring  is  there  to  this  day,  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  legend.  It  gives  a  name 
to  Holywell  Street,  and  still  flows  in  front 
of  Holywell  House.  Somewhere  near  the 
spring  was  built  a  humble  British  church 
in  memory  of  the  martyr,  which,  perhaps, 
was  enlarged  when  the  Christian  faith 
became  dominant  in  the  empire.  In  the 
heathen  times  that  followed,  the  church  on 
the  hill  may  have  fallen  into  neglect  and 
decay,  and  the  renowned  Ofifa,  whose  royal 
seat  was  close  by  at  Offley,  was  the  first 
to  restore  the  ancient  shrine.  The  blood- 
stained king,  become  conscious  of  his 
many  crimes,  sought  to  ensure  himself 
against  future  punishment  by  his  devotion 
to  the  new  foundation.  He  endowed  the 
church  with  his  lordship  and  palace  of 
Winslow,  in  Bucks,  and  from  that  time 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  became  one  of 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  land.  But 
while  the  convent  flourished  on  the  hill, 
the  ancient  city  in  the  valley  became  more 


and  more  deserted,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  destruction  of  Verulam  was  completed 
by  the  Saxon  abbots,  who  determined  to 
build  a  noble  church  on  the  hill,  and  accu- 
mulated vast  stores  of  building  materials 
by  the  destruction  of  all  the  old  edifices. 
St.  Albans  has  other  memories  than  of 
its  old  ecclesiastics.  Here  was  fought 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  one 
of  the  ill-omened  Beauforts  descended 
from  Joho  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swyn- 
ford,  with  the  imbecile  King  Henry  in  his 
train,  held  the  town  against  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  advancing  towards  Lon- 
don from  the  north-west,  and  who  had 
encamped  his  forces  in  Key  fie  Id.  The 
town  of  St.  Albans  had  clustered  about 
the  abbey  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  cross 
along  the  lines  of  highway,  and  one  of  the 
early  Saxon  abbots  had  accentuated  this 
form  by  founding  a  church  on  each  of 
three  extremities  of  the  cross  —  St.  Mi- 
chael's lo  the  south-west,  within  the  ram- 
parts of  old  Verulam;  St.  Stephen's,  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  south ;  and  St.  Peter's 
to  the  north,  that  guarded  the  highway 
towards  Bedford.  No  wall  enclosed  the 
rambling,  irregular  town,  but  the  entrances 
of  the  various  streets  had  been  strongly 
stockaded,  and  the  king's  standard  was 
fixed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  Goselow, 
looking  towards  St.  Peter's.  The  Duke 
of  York  attacked  the  barriers  in  front,  and 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  but  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  working  round  to  the 
flank  of  the  position,  forced  an  entrance 
through  some  gardens  in  Holywell  Street, 
and  soon  the  cries  of  **  A  Warwick ! " 
raised  in  the  town  itself,  took  the  heart 
out  of  the  defence.  The  king  was  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner,  and  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  noble  Lancastrians  followed.  Som- 
erset himself,  the  Earls  of  Stafford  and 
Northumberland,  John,  Lord  Clifford,  and 
many  valiant  knights  were  struck  down 
and  killed  in  the  m£Uey  and  were  honora- 
bly interred  by  the  brethren  of  the  abbey 
in  Our  Lady's  Chapel.  As  to  the  more 
modern  fame  of  Verulam,  it  is  connected 
a  good  deal  with  the  Bacons,  who  lived  at 
Gorhambury,  close  by,  while  the  stately 
effigy  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  with  hat 
and  ruff,  seated  in  his  elbow-chair,  is  the 
great  ornament  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
Some  fragments  are  left  of  the  old  manor- 
house  of  the  Bacons,  but  the  present 
mansion  is  of  the  Georgian  period.  No 
male  descendants  of  the  Bacons  were  left 
to  inherit  the  estates,  which  passed  by 
marriage  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  a 
man  of  note  in  his  day,  one  of  the  Long 
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Parliament,  and  afterwards  speaker  under 
the  Restoration.  If  we  visit  King  Offa's 
royal  seat  to  the  northwards  we  shall  find 
in  the  parish  church  of  Offley  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  the  great  Saxon  king 
once  lived  and  was  buried  there.  At  Of- 
fley we  are  not  far  from  Hitchin,  a  pleas- 
ant little  Quaker  town  in  the  midst  of 
green  fields  and  gently  sloping  hills,  and 
with  its  little  brook  running  clearly  by, 
and  so  past  the  old  priory  to  Knebworth, 
the  ancient  and  pleasant  but  somewhat 
sombre  seat  of  the  Lyttons.  We  may 
wonder  how  the  sober  blood  of  the  an- 
cient wardrobe-keeper  to  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth should  break  out  at  last  into  the 
nervous  flood  of  the  novelist  and  drama- 
tist of  ttfese  latter  days,  but  in  truth, 
though  the  lands  came  from  the  Lyttons, 
the  lineage  is  none  of  theirs.  The  Strodes, 
Robinsons,  Warburtons,  and  Bulwers  all 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  brilliant 
author,  and  from  which  line  came  the 
vital  spark  of  genius  it  is  hard  to  say. 
But  while  among  the  tombs  of  kings  and 
princes,  we  should  not  have  forgotten 
Ickleford,  where  one  of  a  line  as  ancient 
as  any  of  our  Plantagenets,  Henry  Bos- 
well,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  lies  buried. 
Nearer  the  borders  of  Essex  lie  the  Pel- 
hams,  three  of  them  lying  as  if  in  a  rift 
among  the  forests,  where  adventurous 
settlers  had  established  themselves.  Tra- 
dition recounts  the  fame  of  one  of  these 
early  settlers,  a  mythic  hero  of  the  drag- 
on-slaying period  —  one  Piers  Shonks, 
who  destroyed  a  loathly  serpent  that 
haunted  these  parts.  It  is  said  that  the 
great  old  serpent  himself  took  umbrage  at 
the  slaughter  of  one  of  his  race,  and  prom- 
ised Sir  Shonks  that  when  his  —  Shonks's 
—  time  had  come  he  would  lay  hold  of 
him,  whether  he  was  buried  within  the 
church  or  without  it.    Thereupon  Shonks 


cleverly  doubled  upon  the  fiend  by  hav- 
ing a  niche  made  for  himself  in  the  wall 
of  the  church  and  his  body  placed  there- 
in, an  event  once  commemorated  by  a 
long  inscription,  not  contemporaneous,  of 
which  two  lines  may  be  quoted  :  — 

But  Shonks  one  serpent  kills,  t'other  defies, 
And  in  this  wall  as  in  a  fortress  lies. 

Shonks  may  be  said  to  be  the  originator 
of  those  curious  fancies  in  the  way  of 
burial,  of  which  there  are  other  examples 
in  the  county,  as  at  Stevenage,  where 
there  was  long  shown  the  body  of  one 
who  reposed  on  the  cross-beam  of  a  barn. 
Indeed,  the  county  can  boast  its  fair  share 
of  eccentrics,  living  or  dead.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  these  was  Lucas,  the  her- 
mit, who  lived  in  an  outhouse  of  his  once 
comfortable  dwelling,  his  only  clothing  a 
dirty  blanket  secured  round  his  neck  by  a 
wooden  skewer.  In  Hertfordshire,  too, 
witchcraft  flourished  long  after  its  general 
disappearance.  One  of  the  last  witches 
seriously  put  on  trial  was  Jane  Wenham, 
a  Hertfordshire  woman,  actually  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  county  as- 
sizes at  Hertford.  A  strange  feature  of 
the  case  was  the  woman's  own  previous 
confession,  although  she  elected  to  plead 
not  guilty  at  the  trial.  The  jury  found 
her  guilty  unhesitatingly,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  judge  to  make  light  of 
the  matter,  and  the  woman  was  condemned 
to  death,  although  afterwards  pardoned 
and  set  at  liberty.  In  another  case  of  an 
alleged  witch  tried  before  the  same  judge, 
evidence  was  given  that  the  woman  could 
fly.  The  judge  asked  the  prisoner  if  this 
were  really  so.  She  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, upon  which  said  the  judge 
gravely:  "So  she  might  if  she  could. 
He  knew  of  no  law  against  it." 


The  Bond  of  the  Common  Law.  —Much 
has  been  said  of  the  bond  of  common  language 
and  literature  between  our  island  and  the  At- 
lantic mainland;  hardly  enough,  perhaps,  of 
the  bond  of  our  common  law.  There  is  a  kind 
of  Freemasonry  by  which  the  English  lawyer 
finds  himself  equally  at  home  in  Toronto,  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  Boston,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  You  shall 
fall  in  with  a  colleague  of  Harvard  or  Colum- 
bia College,  and  find  him  ready,  after  ten  min- 
utes' acquaintance,  to  discuss  the  high,  grave, 
and  dubious  question  whether  a  fee  simple, 
qualified  or  determinable  by  limitation,  was  an 
estate  recognized  by  the  sages  of  our  law, 
whose  opinions  have  become  canonical.    Some 


time  ago  a  certain  learned  friend  of  the  Mas- 
sachusets  bar  (now  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State)  was  with  me  in 
London,  and  had  his  attention  called  to  a  very 
full  and  able  French  work  on  the  history  of 
Anglo-Norman  legal  institutions,  whereupon 
he  spoke  words  to  the  following  effect  (I  soften 
the  adjective  actually  employed)  :  "This  may 
be  very  well,  but  1  don't  think  you  and  I  want 
a  —  blessed  —  foreigner  to  teach  us  our  own 
common  law."  I  would  not  barter  that  remark 
for  all  the  possible  eloquence  concerning  two 
great  and  friendly  nations  that  can  be  uttered 
by  the  best  of  possible  ministers  —  even  by 
Mr.  Lowell  — in  London  or  Washington. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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NIRVANA,   ETC. 


NIRVANA. 


Sleep  will  he  give  his  beloved  ? 
Not  dreams,  but  the  precious  guerdon  of 
deepest  rest  ? 
Aye,  surely !    Look  at  the  grave-closed  eyes, 
And  cold  hands  folded  on  tranquil  breast 
Will  not  the  All -Great  be  just,  and  forgive  ? 
For  be  knows  (though  we  make  no  prayer 
nor  cry) 
How  our  lone  souls  ached  when  our  pale  star 
waned. 
How  we  watch  the  promiseless  sky. 
Life  hereafter  ?    Ah  no  ;  we  have  lived  enough. 

Life  eternal  ?    Pray  God  it  may  not  be  so. 
Have  we  not  suffered  and  striven,  loved  and 
endured, 
Run  through  the  whole  wide  gamut  of  pas- 
sion and  woe? 

Strangest  illusion  1    Sprung  from  a  fevered 
habit  of  hope, 
Wild  enthusiast's  dream  of  blatant  perfec- 
tion at  best. 
Give  us  darkness  for  anguished  eyes,  stillness 
for  weary  feet, 
Silence,  and  sleep ;  but  no  heaven  of  glitter- 
ing, loud  unrest. 
No  more  the  lifelong  labor  of  smoothing  the 
stone-strewn  way ; 
No  more  the  shuddering  outlook  athwart 
the  sterile  plain, 
Where  every  step  we  take,  every  word  we  say, 
Each  warm,  living  hand  that  we  cling  to,  is 
but  a  fence  against  pain. 

And    nothing  may  perish,  but   lives  again? 
Where? 
Out  of  thought,  out  of  sight  ? 
And  where  is  your  cresset's  flame  that  the 
rough  wind  slew  last  night  ? 

Academy. 


"WE  SALUTE  THEE,  AND  LIVE." 

Soldiers  brave,  in  days  of  old, 
Facing  dangers  manifold, 
Looked  unto  their  king  to  cry  — 
"  Thee  we  do  salute,  and  die." 

Service  for  an  earthly  king 
Other  ending  cannot  bring ; 
Whatsoe'er  thy  record  be, 
Death  is  all  it  gives  to  thee. 

Christian  brave,  where'er  thy  way, 
Thine  it  is  with  joy  to  say  — 
**  King,  to  whom  our  hearts  we  give, 
Thee  we  do  salute,  and  live." 

Service  for  the  heavenly  King, 
Love  and  life  eternal  bring ; 
He  alone  true  life  can  give, 
Him  we  may  salute,  and  live. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


GORDON. 
THE  UNREQUITABLE. 


Gone,  with  the  toil  of  nigh  twelve  months 
undone, 

Cut  from  thy  grasp  by  sloth  and  treachery, 

When  friendly  hands  across  that  sandy  sea 
To  reach  thee  at  thy  post  had  all  but  won. 
Gone  when  thy  hope  was  high  as  Egypt's  sun, 

From  sting  of  failure  and  all  charge  set  free, 

A  man  no  king  was  great  enough  to  fee  — 
God's  servant,  taking  wage  of  him  alone. 
Gordon,  we  may  not  give  thee  so  much  earth 

As  might  suffice  thy  bones  for  resting-place, 
But  must  remain  thy  debtors  in  our  dearth ; 

Souls  pure  as  thine  are  channels  of  God's 
grace, 
And  all  our  famished  lives  must  grow  more 
worth 

When  such  have  dwelt  among  us  for  a  space. 

Academy.  EMILY  PFEIFFEK. 


AWAKENING. 

Dreaming  of  the  banks  of  Wye  — 
There  we  sailed,  my  love  and  I. 

Skies  were  bright  and  earth  was  fair ; 
Naught  knew  we  of  time  and  care. 

Hope  within  our  grasp  did  seem ; 
Parting  comes  not  in  a  dream. 

O  my  love,  I  dream  not  now, 
Night  is  past,  and  where  art  thou  ? 

Weary  is  the  barren  land 
If  we  walk  not  hand  in  hand. 

What  to  me  were  grief  and  pain, 
Could  I  dream  that  dream  again  ? 
Temple  Bar.  WILLIAM  WATERFIELD. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM:    SONNET. 

Far  off  to  sunnier  shores  he  bade  us  go, 
And  And  him  in  his  labyrinthine  maze 
Of  orange,  olive,  myrtle,  —  charmed  ways 
Where  the  gray  violet  and  red   wind-flower 

blow, 
And  lawn  and  slope  are  purple  with  the  glow 
Of  kindlier  climes.    There  love  shall  orb  our 

days, 
Or,  like  the  wave  that  fills  those  balmy  bays, 
Pulse  through  our  life  and  with  an  ebbless 

flow; 
So  now,  my  dove,  but  for  a  breathing-while 
Fly,  let  us  fly  this  dearth  of  song  and  flower, 
And,  while  we  fare  together  forth  alone 
From  out  our  winter- wasted  northern  isle, 
Dream  of  his  rich  Mediterranean  bower, 
Then  mix  our  orange-blossom  with  his  own. 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  **• 
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From  The  Scottish  Review. 
ECHOES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  earlier  numbers  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
view the  general  condition  of  Scotland, 
both  physical  and  intellectual,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been 
vividly  depicted.  1 1  is  a  strange  and  start- 
ling picture,  and  it  seems  even  stranger 
when  we  reflect  that  many  who  have 
passed  away  in  a  good  old  age  within  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years,  gained  their 
knowledge  of  these  stirring  times  from 
those  who  had  actually  lived  through 
some  of  the  most  momentous  parts  of  the 
last  century.  It  has  been  our  task  lately 
to  look  through  a  very  considerable  mass 
of  old  letters  and  other  documents,  and 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  add  to  the  more 
important  papers  already  published  in  this 
review  a  few  lighter  touches,  in  the  form 
of  some  occasional  glimpses  of  transient 
social  conditions  affecting  chiefly  the  up- 
per classes  in  Scotland  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Some  of  the  revelations 
contained  in  these  old  letters  are  some- 
what comic,  but  not  all.  There  must  of 
necessity  be  much  that  is  sad  to  read  in 
any  of  what  we  may  call  society  annals 
in  Scotland,  at  least  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century. 

The  events  which  must  have  possessed 
paramount  importance  for  the  upper 
classes  in  Scotland,  during  that  period, 
were  of  course  the  two  ill-fated  risings  on 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Stuart  dynasty, 
in  1715  and  1745.  The  fortunes  of  many 
a  noble  Scottish  family  went  down  in 
those  disastrous  attempts  to  reinstate  a 
worthless  line  of  kings.  Apart  from 
Highland  families,  the  houses  of  Perth, 
Mar,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  Kenmure,  and 
others  disappeared  for  a  time,  or  forever ; 
and  many  a  gallant  Scottish  gentleman 
besides  died  on  the  battle-field,  or  paid  by 
dreary  years  of  exile  for  his  devotion  to  a 
worthless  race;  each  and  all  who  thus 
fought  for  a  doomed  cause  entailing,  be- 
yond personal  risk  and  loss,  a  heavy  bur- 
den of,  in  many  instances,  life-long  anxiety 
and  embarrassment  on  those  near  and 
dear  to  them. 

Among  all  those  who  joyfully  risked 
their  all  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
there  were  none,  probably,  more  worthy 


of  a  better  fate  than  William,  sixth  Vis- 
count Kenmure,  and  his  dauntless  heroic 
wife,  Mary  Dalziel,  only  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Carnwath.  Lord  Kenmure,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  was  committed  in  the  rising 
of  1715,  is  described  as  "a  man  of  sound 
sense,  modest  demeanor,  unbending  res- 
olution, and  sterling  worth,  but"  —  sad 
saving  clause  —  "  altogether  unacquainted 
with  military  affairs."  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion regarding  his  departure  from  Ken- 
mure Castle  which,  if  true,  must  have 
been  a  sad  memory  for  his  courageous 
wife.  The  story  goes*  that  when  Lord 
Kenmure  was  starting  to  take  command 
of  his  troops,  his  favorite  horse,  usually 
exceedingly  docile,  refused  to  allow  him 
to  mount.  Being  twice  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt, his  heroic  lady  thus  addressed 
him :  "Go  on,  my  lord,  go  on.  You  are 
in  a  good  cause.  A  faint  heart  never  won 
a  fair  lady."  Kenmure,  though  rather 
disheartened  by  this  unfavorable  omen, 
renewed  his  efforts,  and  being  at  last  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  his  seat,  proceeded  on 
his  journey  —  his  journey  to  Tower  Hill, 
where,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1716,  he 
perished,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater.  Lady  Kenmure  survived 
the  husband  she  had  thus  heroically  en- 
couraged in  his  perilous  enterprise,  for 
over  sixty  years,  dying  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, 1776.  After  her  husband's  death 
she  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of 
friends  bought  back  his  estates,  and  set 
herself  with  unflagging  determination  to 
the  task  of  clearing  them  from  debt  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  eldest  son.  In 
this  task  she  succeeded,  but  U  must  have 
been  a  weary  struggle.  Many  letters  of 
hers  to  her  man  of  business  lie  before  us, 
written  in  a  cjear  and  beautiful  hand,  but 
all  telling  the  same  story  of  difficulties, 
embarrassments,  and  ceaseless  struggling 
to  make  good  her  purpose.  One  of  these 
letters  we  give.  It  is  a  fair  type  of  them 
all. 

Kenmure,  Jan.  0,  1734* 
Sir, 

I  have  yours  informing  me  of  the  ballance 
due  to  Mr.  Jolly,  which  does  very  far  exceed 
my  reckoning,  but  no  doubt  it  is  all  you  write, 

•  History  of  Galloway,  vol.  iL,  p.  364. 
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and  my  mistake  must  proceed  from  the  arrears 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  calculate. 
Demands  come  so  thick  upon  me  that  I  can- 
not for  my  heart  tell  you  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  clear  the  balance,  but  for  his  present  relief 
shall  do  my  best  to  pay  him  the  odd  money, 
being  ^398  13-f.  4^.  a  week  or  two  hence,  so 
till  then  beg  you'll  make  him  easy.  As  to 
Risco,  I  allwise  told  you  that  I  am  intirely  to 
be  directed  by  you  in  that  affair,  and  I'm  per- 
suaded your  motive  must  be  good  for  allowing 
him  to  push  it  a  little ;  likewise  I  know  you'll 
prudently  take  it  up  before  you  see  me  too  far 
defeat  by  him,  for  that  you  know  would  give 
incouragement  to  other  enemys.  At  long  run 
I'll  ingage  he'll  thankfully  accept  of  £300,  if 
not  less  money,  but  sooner  or  later  I  do  fear 
we  must  knock  under.  Please  write  me  if  you 
have  any  view  of  ending  with  John  Gordon  of 
Kirkconnel,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Camp ;  the  price  of 
these  lands  which  the  last  got  would  do  me 
service  at  this  juncture,  when  to  be  free  with 
you  I  scarce  know  what  hand  to  turn  me  to  ; 
but  in  all  circumstances  you  are  ever  to  believe 
me  to  be,  —  Sr 

Your  very  much  obliged  humble  set 
Mary  Ken  mure. 

Far  from  useless  were  Lady  Ken mu re's 
heroic  struggles  with  her  embarrassments, 
for  not  only  did  she  accomplish  her  object 
with  respect  to  her  son's  property,  but  by 
a  deed  dated  May  21,  1729,  Lord  Carn- 
wath  acknowledges  a  loan  from  "Mary, 
Viscountess  of  Ken  mure,  my  sister,"  of 
the  sum  of  ^405  17s.  cW.,  but  her  life  must 
have  been  a  heavily  burdened  one.  Lord 
Carnwath  himself  very  narrowly  escaped 
Tower  Hill,  and  paid  for  his  adherence  to 
the  ill-fated  Stuarts  by  total  loss  of  prop- 
erty. Here  is  one  out  of  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  him,  to  Mr.  William  Veitch, 
writer  to  the  signet,  who  managed  his 
affairs,  and  was  the  purchaser  of  his  es- 
tate of  Eliock  in  Dumfriesshire,  disclosing 
a  sad  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment : 

London,  Sept.  10th,  1733. 
Dear  William, — 

I  have  now  had  both  yours  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  my  estates,  and  your  descrect  man- 
agement of  that  affair  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
am  very  thankful  that  you  have  done  that 
favour  for  me.  I  design  to  leave  this  place  as 
next  Saturday,  and  take  journey  for  Scotland 
upon  my  own  horses,  so  that  I  shall  soon  be  at 
Edinburgh,  to  support  what  you  have  done  as 
well  as  I  can.  I  hope  God  and  a  good  provi- 
dence will  assist    me  to  extricate  my  poor 


family  out  of  my  great  difficulties ;  but  such  is 
the  situation  of  my  affairs  here  just  now,  as 
that  I  can  neither  command  money  nor  credit 
to  help  any  transaction  forward,  so  that  I  am 
obliged  to  draw  a  bill  upon  you,  3  weeks  after 
date  (which  is  this  day)  which  I  was  unavoid- 
ably forced  to  take  here,  for  defraying  charges, 
&c,  at  Bath,  and  to  carry  me  down  to  Scot- 
land. But  this  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  now 
3  months  will  make  a  turn  in  Col.  Urquhart'a 
affairs,  which  will  make  you  and  me  both  easy 
as  to  all  this.  I  am  to  be  with  Mr.  Walpole 
the  morrow  morning,  where  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  receive  some  satisfaction  upon  this  subject, 
so  shall  say  no  more  till  we  meet. 
I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affect  humble  Servant, 
Carnwath 

The  story  of  the  final  downfall  of  the 
bouse  of  Perth  belongs  to  the  rising  of 
1745!  when  the  Duke  of  Perth,  after  com- 
manding the  Pretender's  forces  at  Pres- 
tonpans,  died  on  his  way  to  France.  But 
among  the  papers  of  William  Veitch  of 
Eliock,  there  are  numerous  letters  from 
the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  Lord  John 
Drummond,  showing  clearly  how  severely, 
even  before  that  date,  the  family  had  suf- 
fered for  their  adherence  to  the  Stuart 
cause.  The  following  brief  note  is  very 
suggestive. 

Drummond  Castle, 
xath  Jane,  1744. 
Sir, 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Edinburgh  will  deliver 
to  you  this  letter,  with  the  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling  Mr.  Stewart  borrowed  from  you  in  my 
name,  in  July  last,  and  eleven  months  annual 
rent.  Ye  will  give  the  bearer  Mr.  Stewart's 
receipt  for  the  money,  which  I  will  return  him 
when  I  account  with  him.  I  was  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  Ion  (sic)  of  the  money,  who  am, 
Sir, 

Your  Servant, 

Jean  Perth. 

A  dismal  picture,  —  the  Duchess  of 
Perth  borrowing  ^25,  and  not  able  to 
repay  it  under  eleven  months.  It  was 
not  alone,  however,  the  adherents  of  the 
Pretender  who  suffered  in  those  risings, 
so  disastrous  to  Scotland  in  every  way. 
James  Veitch,  advocate,  better  known  as 
Lord  Eliock,  would  seem  to  have  been 
professionally  engaged  in  the  case  graph- 
ically set  forth  in  the  following  letter, 
which  very  clearly  shows  that  heavy  loss 
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was  not  the  guerdon  of  the  vanquished 
party  only. 

Perth,  January  31,  1750. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken,  and  your  concern  in  my  affair 
with  Mr.  Dundas.  The  event  of  all  affairs  at 
law  is  very  dubious,  and  I  should  choose  to 
make  up  matters  with  him  rather  as  come  to  a 
farther  hearing.  But  as  I  am  convinced  I  have 
justice  on  my  side,  and  the  instance  you  give 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  at  all  parallel  to  mine,  I  shall 
give  you  the  full  History  of  it  as  concisely  as 
possible,  and  the  same  that  was  given  Sir 
Everard  Falconer  long  ago,  at  Mr.  Dundas's 
desire,  who  then  owned  the  justice  of  the 
Claim,  though  he  pretended  he  could  not  pay 
without  his  orders. 

When  this  country  was  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Rebells,  they  laid  heavy  Contributions 
on  all  the  Gentlemen  as  they  pleased,  and  j£ioo 
was  laid  on  my  Father,  for  bis  attachment  to 
the  Government,  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  part  to  prevent  Military  Execution ;  and 
in  order  to  protract  the  time  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  daily  expectation  of  Relief,  he 
promised  to  pay  them  Meal.  But  no  relief  ap- 
pearing, and  Military  Execution  being  already 
begun  on  several,  and  particularly  threatened 
to  him,  he  sent  in  39  Bolls  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1745,  which  was  lodged  in  their  Girnel 
at  Perth,  and  was  among  the  first  that  was  put 
into  that  Girnel,  what  was  contributed  after- 
wards being  put  above  it,  and  not  taken  out 
again  (the  Rebells  getting  their  meal  then  from 
Balhousie  Girnel),  till  the  Monday  or  Tuesday 
of  their  Retreat,  when  John  Anderson,  Mer- 
chant here,  to  keep  them  from  destroying  it  or 
carrying  it  off  with  them,  as  he  says,  advanced 
them  /30  upon  it,  and  removed  it  out  of  their 
Girnel,  into  three  different  Girnels,  kept  by 
persons  entrusted  by  him  with  it ;  from  whom, 
on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  after  the  Duke  came 
to  town,  it  was  seized  by  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner, 
Dundas's  Clerk,  by  a  pretended  order  from  the 
Duke,  or  General  Hawley,  and  by  him  given 
in  Charge  to  two  persons,  who  sold  it  for  him, 
and  have  accounted  to  him  for  the  price. 
From  this  short  Narrative  you'll  see  the  Dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases,  tho*  indeed,  to 
me,  the  Case  of  the  County  of  Fyfe,  in  1715, 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  hardship,  as 
it  was  the  same  with  a  Ship  taken  by  the  En- 
emy, and  retaken  by  our  Fleet,  which  has  always 
been  adjudged  to  the  Owners,  Salvage  money 
excepted.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  World, 
when  the  Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were 
robbed  by  Chedorlaomer,  and  his  Confeder- 
ates, they  seem  to  have  been  very  sensible  that 


in  Justice  and  Reason  the  Booty  Retaken  by 
Abram  and  his  men  ought  to  be  restored  to 
them, .  otherwise  they  never  would  have  pro- 
posed to  make  him  a  present  of  what  was 
already  his  own.  And  if  our  Effects,  rescued 
from  the  Enemy,  are  not  to  be  restored  to  us, 
as  in  common  Cases  Goods  stolen  return  to 
the  Owners,  I  think  it  a  very  hard  Case,  and 
not  accommodated  to  the  wise  Ends  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  are  both  to  protect,  and  pro- 
cure Restitution,  if  not  Reparation,  of  all 
damages.  But  all  this  seems  to  be  foreign  to 
the  present  purpose,  as  you  see  this  Meal  was 
not  taken  in  the  Custody  of  the  Rebells, 
but  deserted  by  them  in  their  Retreat,  and 
for  several  Days  in  the  possession  of  John 
Anderson,  and  such  people  as  he  entrusted 
with  it,  who  are  all  friends  to  the  Government, 
and  from  whom  Robert  Gardiner  seized  it 
So  that  when  he  seized  it  it  was  not  in  RebelPs 
hands,  but  deserted  by  them,  and  ought  to  have 
returned  to  the  Proprietors,  as  it  would  have 
done  had  he  not  interfered.  And  tho*  Mr. 
Dundas's  accounts  be  passed,  and  this  very 
Meal  made  an  Article  of  Credit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  his  Accounts,  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  still  be  answerable  for  it,  as  it 
will  appear  by  the  Memorial  transmitted  to 
Sir  Everard  Falconer,  at  his  Desire,  that  I  was 
not  repaid,  whatever  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  the  other  Gentlemen  who  have  deserted  me 
in  this  Case. 

I  hope  you'll  excuse  this  long  Letter,  on  ac- 
count of  Ancient  Friendship,  and  join  in  the 
Cause  when  it  comes  before  the  House,  as  I 
have  writ  Mr.  Craigie  by  this  post  to  see  to 
procure  an  Act,  before  Answer,  for  examining 
four  of  the  most  material  Witnesses,  who  are 
to  be  in  Edinburgh  next  week,  at  the  Instance 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Hixon's  Creditors,  about 
his  plunder  in  1746;  from  whose  Examination 
the  strength  of  the  plea  will  appear.  —  I  am, 
Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
Adam  Drummond. 

These  losses  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, together  with  the  total  ruin  of  many 
of  her  noblest  families,  a  ruin  involving 
trouble  and  disaster  to  many  besides  the 
actual  sufferers  themselves,  must  have 
seriously  retarded  social  progress  in  Scot- 
land during  the  greater  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  previous  pa- 
pers on  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  terrible  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
state  and  administration  of  the  law.  The 
alleged  fact  that  money  was  all-powerful 
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receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  William  Veitch. 

Terregles, 
a  ist  January,  1734. 
Sir, 

Wra.  Corrie,  in  Clunie,  my  tenant,  had  a 
making  of  malt  in  his  barn  floor,  which  was 
seized,  no  doubt  upon  Information ;  and  being 
prosecuted  before  the  Justices,  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  Kirkcudbright,  where  he  now  remains 
in  prison,  and  it  is  informed  he  is  to  be  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  transportation. 
Tho'  the  manadgers  of  the  Revenue  are  made 
believe  he  is  rich,  yet  it  is  quite  otherwise,  for 
he  won't  have  as  many  effects  as  will  pay  me, 
which  are  all  made  over  to  the  factor.  John 
Corrie,  Wm'i  friend,  was  sued  before  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  being  Innocent  is  likely  to  get 
costs,  which  he  offered  to  discharge,  upon  his 
friend  Wm  being  released.  But  this  is  refused. 
James  Smith,  who  writes  to  Mr.  Erskine,  will 
give  you  further  Information  in  the  matter, 
and  I  desire  you  will  doe  him  what  service  you 
can  in  getting  him  released,  haveing  a  small 
ffamilie.  I  have  wrote  my  Lord  of  Linton, 
who  is  now  with  you,  by  this  post. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  faithfull  humble  Servant, 
Maxwell. 

The  quiet  assumption  in  this  letter  that 
the  man  would  be  differently  dealt  with 
were  it  known  that  he  was  poor,  not  rich, 
is  extremely  significant;  and  about  ten 
years  later,  Lord  Carnwath  writes  on  be- 
half of  two  sufferers  for  the  same  misde- 
meanor, to  James  Veitch,  advocate,  and 
openly  begs  him  to  endeavor  to  get  the 
authorities  influenced  on  behalf  of  the 
offenders,  as,  "  they  being  very  poor  men, 
it  will  goe  very  hard  with  them  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  as  the  Law  directs." 

To  turn,  however,  to  somewhat  lighter 
topics.  Some  of  these  old  letters  give  us 
strange  glimpses  of  what  was  at  least 
possible  in  the  higher  walks  of  society  at 
the  period,  in  Scotland.  Here  is  a  strange 
specimen  of  an  apology  for  some  indiscre- 
tion, addressed,  "To  The  Honble.  My 
Lady  Preston  Hall." 

Edinburgh,  29th  September,  1725. 
Madam, 

I  had  the  Honr.  of  Yours  last  Night,  when 
I  came  home.  The  pounch  at  Preston  is  only 
answerable  for  my  impertinences  to  your  La' 
&  Grizzy.  No  provocation  could  ha*  brought 
it  that  Lenth  in  a  state  of  Sobriety. 

But  when  one  of  my  own  make  will  be  offi- 
ciously an  Interposer,  and  give  me  such  Names 
as  I  never  received  before  from  anyone,  I  shall 
and  will  be  excused  to  call  that  Gentln.  to  ac- 
count for  his  Impertinences,  otherwise  I  do'nt 
think  my  self  worthy  ever  to  see  your  La*  or 
My  Dear  Grizzy  more. 

Your  La?  most  obedient  Servt , 

Cha.  Craigingklt. 


Sunday. 

Madam,  —  This  I  had  ordered  Nanse  to 
send  Express  to  Preston  Hall  when  she  could 
get  up  in  the  morning.  But  out  of  her  frugal- 
ity she  did  not  send  it,  Robert  having  told  her 
he  was  to  be  in  town  on  Monday.  Any  excep- 
tion I  could  take  from  Grizzy's  behaviour,  or 
yours,  I  am  ashamed  of,  and  hereby  I  solemnly 
forgive  it,  as  I  wish  to  be  forgiven  for  any  re- 
sentment I  foolishly  made  in  my  Liquor. 

What  happened  upon  that,  I  thought  I  acted 
a  prudent  part  not  to  give  any  more  trouble  to 
your  family,  And  therefore  resolved  to  walk  it 
in  to  town. 

A  very  significant  episode  !  To  a  wom- 
an of  rank  and  position  a  man  considers  it 
sufficient  apology  for  some  impropriety 
committed  at  her  house,  to  explain  that 
he  was  drunk  at  the  time.  But  the  old 
yellow  letter,  as  it  lies  before  us,  suggests 
far  more  than  the  actual  words  thereof,  in 
print.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  such 
an  unsteady  scrawl,  as  compared  with  the 
firm  close  writing  of  the  postscript,  that 
one  cannot  but  think  the  wary  house- 
keeper had  her  own  reasons  for  not  send- 
ing it  off,  at  least  until  her  master  had 
time  to  see  in  the  morning  what  he  had 
written,  probably  late  at  night. 

The  coarseness  of  tone  pervading  this 
apologetic  conciliatory  letter,  may  well 
raise  a  momentary  wonder  to  what  lengths 
a  man  might  have  gone,  in  those  days,  had 
he  intended  to  be  somewhat  the  reverse. 
Later  in  the  century  we  come  upon  an- 
other letter,  a  merely  friendly  one,  which 
if  not  meriting  to  be  termed  positively 
coarse  in  tone,  at  least  strikes  us  as  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  what,  in  these  days,  we 
should  call  exceedingly  bad  taste.  The 
letter  is  from  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  to 
Mrs.  Peter  Cockburn,  and  begins  in  a 
manner  rather  startling  to  nineteenth-cen- 
tury ears. 

Chelsea,  37th  June,  1748. 
My  dear  Cockburn,  — 

You  see  every  one,  even  Willy  Hamilton, 
are  getting  wives.  Now  if  I  should  not  do  the 
same  I  should  be  an  oddity  among  my  acquaint- 
ances. But  if  you  knew  how  heart  sick  I  have 
been  for  a  year  or  two  past  of  dancing  and 
fiddling  about  in  town  and  country,  after  what 
we  call  your  fine  women,  you  would  think  it  no 
surprise  to  see  the  galley  slave  run  away  from 
his  oar.  You  must  know  that  in  town  here  I 
was  on  the  footing  of  a  man  of  gallantry,  or 
what  you  call  a  fine  gentlemen,  and  found  the 
duty  so  confoundedly  hard  that  I  was  even 
glad  to  retire  in  the  matrimonial  way,  for  a 
quiet  life.  Not  that  I  am  married  yet,  but 
soon  to  be,  to  a  woman  I  like,  and  who  pre- 
tends to  like  me.  Indeed,  so  she  may,  for  she 
fairly  brought  me  into  the  scrape,  so  that  if  it 
turns  out  ill  I  may  thank  God  I  had  very  little 
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hand  in  it  However,  I  run  no  great  risk,  for 
my  friend,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  love 
women's  company,  is  very  sweet  tempered  and 
sensible,  As  for  her*)ooks,  she  is  not  a  beauty, 
bot  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  pretty  woman, 
her  face  having  more  smartness  than  loveliness 
in  it  Her  father  and  mother  are  two  as  good 
people  as  in  the  world,  very  sensible,  generous 
and  rich,  so  that  the  best  part  of  her  fortune 
is  in  expectations  from  them,  after  their  death. 
I  shall  receive  at  marriage  but  seven  thousand. 
I  write  you  these  particulars  because  I  know 
all  women  are  curious,  and. I  am  at  present 
accustoming  myself  to  indulge  their  infirmities 
as  much  as  may  be,  looking  on  it  to  be  my 
easier  way  to  submit,  than  to  struggle  with 
them.  Alas,  I  am  to  be  married.  I  know  my 
father  was,  and  many  of  my  poor  acquaintances 
are  so,  still  this  is  no  hint  to  you  Madam.  As 
yet  tho\  I  feel  no  difference  in  myself ;  only 
when  I  first  wake  in  the  morning  I  am  queer- 
ish,  a  little  confounded,  and  somewhat  longer 
of  gathering  my  senses  than  ordinary.  But,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  am  not  yet  married,  I  have  only 
resolved  to  be  so.  I  was  told,  Cockburn,  you 
took  it  very  ill  you  was  not  consulted  in  this 
affair.  How  could  you?  I  was  not  much 
consulted  myself,  and  that  you  do  not  like  an 
English  woman.  I  assure  you  she  is  a  very 
good  lass.  Besides,  I  reasoned  with  myself 
thus :  If  I  marry  in  Scotland,  I  continue  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  duns,  and  beggary.  If  I 
marry  in  England,  I  dismiss  my  trustees,  get  a 
little  ready  money,  and  discharge  my  duns,  I 
think  I  have  judged  well. 

So  God  save  the  King,  and  farewell, 
S.  S.  yours, 

H.  D. 
P.S.  —  I  long  to  hear  from  you.    Tell  me 
what  Willy  Hamilton  and  his  wife  are  doing. 
My  services  to  Peter. 

The  raptures  of  enthusiastic  lovers  are 
prone  to  meet  with  little  sympathy,  but 
surely  the  most  exaggerated  eulogistic 
flights  would  be  preferable  to  the  half- 
contemptuous  marriage  &  la  mode  tone  of 
this  epistle,  with  its  sneering  insinuation 
that  the  wooing  had  been  chiefly  on  the 
lady's  side.  If  she  were  what  he  de- 
scribed her,  she  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  it 
is  hard  to  picture  other  than  a  cold,  care* 
lessly  indifferent  husband,  at  the  best. 

That  wooing  might  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  upon  the  lady's  side ;  that  some 
of  those  demure,  staid  young  women  of 
high  degree,  with  whose  unfailing  propri- 
ety and  decorum  of  conduct  their  more 
independent  sisters  of  the  present  day  are 
apt  to  be  pelted,  could  occasionally  conduct 
themselves  in  an  extremely  pronounced 
manner,  is  rendered  abundantly  evident 
by  a  very  curious  correspondence  with 
which  we  will  close  this  paper;  and  which 
we  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of 


those  who  believe  that  feminine  refine- 
ment went  out  with  thin  gowns,  silk  stock- 
ings, and  satin  slippers,  and  that  manners 
generally  known  as  "  fast,"  came  in  with 
thick  boots,  woollen  stockings,  and  warm 
clothing. 

James  Veitch  of  Eliock  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  by  the  title  of  Lord  Eliock,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  176a  The  curious 
episode  in  his  career,  revealed  to  us  by  his 
incautious  preservation  of  some  private 
letters,  took  place,  therefore,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  attaining  the  dignity  of  judge. 
It  is  rendered  the  more  curious  by  the? 
fact  that  as  Lord  Eliock  was  in  the  habit 
of  boasting  that  he  was  a  priscus  Sco^ 
tus,  he  must  have  been,  at  the  very  least,, 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year  at  the  time  of  the, 
occurrences  set  forth  in  the  following  tet- 
ters. Therefore  let  all  middle-aged  bache- 
lors, if,  like  Lord  Eliock,  they  are  of 
singularly  handsome,  commanding  pres- 
ence, take  heart  of  grace,  and  not  forget 
their  votive  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
Eros.  The  main  threads  of  the  following 
letters  to  Lord  Eliock,  from  his  sister,  are 
easy  to  follow,  although  the  lady  admits 
—  small  wonder  —  that  she  is  a  good  deal: 
"  jumbled  "  by  the  affair. 

Edinburgh,  16th  Febraary,  176a 
Dear  Jamie, 

I  am  about  to  write  you  the  oddest  story, 
with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  but  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  do  it,  so  take  it  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

No  doubt  you  remember  Lady  Harriott  Gor- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  sister.  You'll  also  per- 
haps remember  that  I  told  you  of  an  old 
courtship  between  her  and  Mr.  Gordon  of 
Whitely,  which  is  long  ago  over;  and  him 
railing  against  her  to  every  body,  particularly 
her  own  relations,  writing  the  ill  treatment  he 
had  received  from  her  to  her  mother  and  broth- 
er, and  notwithstanding  of  which  they  are  in 
the  same  degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  and  he 
is  as  frequently  with  them  all  as  ever,  except 
her.  §he  rails  at  him  in  her  turn,  and  runs 
out  of  a  room  as  he  comes  in.  Friday  night, 
before  you  set  out  this  winter  for  London,  she 
arrived  from  Glasgow,  where  she  had  been 
keeping  her  Christmas.  She  called  at  our 
house  on  the  Saturday  night,  where  Miss  Craik 
was.  I  got  none  of  her  history  that  night, 
Miss  Craik  and  she  tried  who  should  sit  the 
other  out,  but  Miss  Craik  got  the  better,  and 
Mrs.  Baillie  and  Lady  H.  went  away.  I  tell 
you  all  this  previous' to  the  main  story  that 
you  may  understand  it  the  better. 

There  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  his 
title  Hahead  or  Hall  head,*  who  has  an  estate 

•  It  was  Gordon  of  Halhead.  Among  old  papers  of 
Lord  Eliock's  father,  William  Veitch,  is  one  bearing 
this  docket:  "  Inventar  of  writes  produced  for  John 
Black  in  the  proces  at  hit  Instance  agst  Gordon  of  Hal- 
bead,  174a." 
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near  Haddo  House.  This  man,  though  no 
papist,  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  has  got  his 
education  somewhere  in  France,  and  has  been 
there,  and  sometimes  in  Italy,  since  he  was  a 
boy ;  that  is  to  say  he  has  been  1 6  years  abroad, 
and  is  now  26  or  28  years  old.  He  came  from 
Nice  last  harvest,  took  London  and  Edinburgh 
on  his  way  to  the  North,  where  his  estate  is ; 
from  thence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  about 
the  time  Lady  Harriott  arrived  from  Glasgow 
as  above  —  at  least  she  did  not  see  him  till 
some  time  after.  He  soon,  I  understand,  be- 
came her  suitor  for  marriage.  She  so  far  ac- 
cepted of  his  proposal  as  to  tell  her  brother 
she  would  marry  him,  and  desired  him  to  write 
to  Wallvford,*  to  acquaint  her  mother  of  it 
Her  brother  argued  with  her  against  it,  setting 
forth  his  bad  state  of  health,  it  being  thought 
he  was  dying  in  a  consumption,  and  wasted  to 
a  skeleton.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  Lady 
A.  came  to  town  in  the  greatest  rage  against 
it,  just  this  day  see'night,  for  it  has  been  on 
the  carpet  only  a  fortnight.  Her  mother  said 
it  would  be  a  most  ridiculous  marriage,  the 
man's  want  of  health ;  his  having  a  strict  en- 
tail on  his  estate,  which  would  not  admit  of 
anything  for  younger  children;  his  having 
been  so  long  abroad  made  him  unknown  to 
■everybody;  that  she  was  well  informed  that 
he  was  in  debt;  that  could  he  have  raised 
j£200  he  would  not  have  sought  her  or  any- 
body, but  gone  directly  again  to  Nice,  to  Gen. 
Paterson,  who  is  his  relation ;  and  in  short 
abused  her  for  thinking  of  it.  All  this  conver- 
sation passed  before  Lady  Hallkerton,  who 
told  me  Lady  Harriott's  answers.  In  the  first 
place  she  told  my  Lady  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, as  good  as  tnemselves,  that  he  had  ^500 
a  year,  and  that  if  he  could  not  give  her  £200 
a  year  of  fortune,  she  would  be  content  with 
the  interest  of  her  own  money,  which  is  ^2000 
which  bears  interest,  and  £500  my  Lord  is 
obliged  to  give  her  for  wedding-clothes.  That 
if  he  could  not  give  a  provision  to  younger 
children  they  would  not  be  quality,  and  so 
could  work  for  their  bread.  And  if  he  was  in 
a  strait  for  a  little  ready  money  she  had  ^200 
in  her  pocket  which  she  haa  just  got  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  for  bye^one  interest,  and  he 
should  have  that  As  it  is  to  be  imagined,  my 
Lady  Aberdeen  was  exceedingly  angry  with 
her.  She  left  Lady  Hallkerton's,  went  imme- 
diately on  the  Sunday  to  Wallyford,  and  next 
day  to  Prestonhall,  and  has  not  seen  her 
daughter,  nor  desired  to  see  her,  since.  In 
the  meantime  Lord  Aberdeen  arrives  in  town. 
She  told  him  the  same  she  had  told  her  moth- 
er. He  went  off  for  London,  but  took  her  the 
length  of  Wallyford,  and  left  her  there  ;  but 
her  mother  being  from  home  she  got  a  horse 
in  the  neighborhood  and  came  back  the  next 
morning,  which  was  yesterday.  In  the  mean 
time  she  wanted  to  employ  Lawyers  to  look 
into  his  charters  and  entail.  My  Lord  Aber- 
deen desired  her,  if  she  was  for  that,  to  em- 

•  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  that  Wally- 
ford House  was  burned  down  last  autumn. 


ploy  his  doer,  Frazer,  the  writer,  so  she  took 
him  and  Mr.  Millar  the  solicitor ;  Mr.  Gordon 
took  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Til  If  our,  and  one  Scot, 
a  writer ;  so  the  papers  are  lying  before  these 
gentlemen  just  now.  During  the  time  these 
transactions  are  going  on,  her  brother  told  her 
he  had  often  heard  she  had  had  a  courtship 
with  Mr.  Veitch ;  that  had  she  employed  him 
to  transact  a  marriage  with  him,  he  would 
have  been  more  ready,  and  besides  he  knew 
she  would  have  had  the  consent  of  all  her 
friends.  She  told  him  she  never  had  a  court- 
ship with  Mr.  Veitch;  that  she  liked  Mr. 
Veitch  much  better  than  the  man  was  seeking 
her,  and  were  he  on  the  place  and  would  take 
her  yet  she  would  marry  him  and  not  Gordon. 
All  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  to  the  last  eight 
lines,  was  told  me  by  Lady  Hallkerton  and 
Mrs.  Baillie,  the  last  eight  lines  by  Mrs.  Bail- 
lie;  only  she  added,  as  of  herself,  that  she 
wished  you  was  on  the  place  ;  it  would  be  in 
your  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  marriage  with 
Gordon.  I  told  her  that  she  had  many  times 
given  me  such  hints  about  Lady  Harriott  in 
former  times,  but  that  I  thought  it  very  im- 
proper to  take  notice  of  it ;  that  Lady  Harri- 
ott deserved  a  better  match,  and  a  younger 
man ;  that  for  my  own  part,  I  wished  Lady 
Harriott  very  well,  and  if  my  brother  and  her 
had  been  pleased  I  would  have  been  pleased 
also.  Mrs.  Baillie  then  expatiated  on  her 
good  qualities ;  how  well  Lady  Harriott  loved 
you;  that  she  was  sure,  were  you  here,  she 
would  instantly  marry  you  without  conditions, 
and  let  you  make  them  yourself  afterwards. 
I  told  her  I  had  never  spoke  in  particular  with 
my  brother,  with  regard  to  Lady  Harriott,  and 
could  not  tell  what  you  thought  of  her ;  but  I 
thought  you  and  she  was  not  well  enough 
acquainted  to  go  so  rashly  into  a  marriage, 
and  that  your  circumstances  had  not  been 
what  would  have  been  felt  suitable  for  the 
lady.  This  and  every  objection  I  could  make, 
such  as  her  coqueting  and  hanging  on  every 
fellow  she  met  with;  and  I  condescended  on 
Whiteley;  one  Robert  Boggle,  a  nephew  of 
Lord  Woodhalls,  now  at  London,  who  wanted 
to  have  gone  with  you  ;  and  another  boy,  one 
Gordon,  I  had  seen  with  her  at  Mrs.  Baillie's. 
Mrs.  Baillie  made  light  of  it,  and  said  it  was 
through  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  and  for 
sport,  that  she  diverted  herself  with  these  sort 
of  folks.  This  conversation  only  happened  on 
Thursday,  when  Lady  Harriott  went  to  Wally- 
ford with  Lord  Aberdeen,  so  I  minded  it  no 
more,  and  went  yesterday  to  dine  with  Miss 
Preston.  While  I  was  at  dinner  Lady  Harriott 
arrives  from  Wallyford,  and  instantly  de- 
spatches a  servant  to  inquire  for  me,  who  was 
not  to  be  found.  I  came  home  at  6  at  night, 
when  Mrs.  Baillie  was  in  the  house  almost  as 
soon  as  myself,  and  fell  immediately  on  the 
story,  all  of  which  I  answered  as  before.  But 
how  was  I  surprised,  in  about  half  an  hour 
after,  to  see  Lady  Harriott  come  in,  as  it  seems 
it  had  been  concocted  between  them.  She  had 
not  mentioned  her  story  to  me,  and  I  had  seen 
her  but  once  during  this  time  of  her  courtship ; 
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but  now  she  fell  to  it  directly,  insomuch  that  I 
am  quite  ashamed  of  her.  She  repeated  all 
Mrs.  Baillie  had  said  before,  and  asked  if  I 
thought  you  would  accept  of  her  r  She  would 
allow  me  to  write  you  the  story,  and  would 
put  delays  to  the  other  till  Wed-see'night, 
which  was  the  return  of  this  post,  and  if  you 
should  refuse  her,  she  would  then  go  on  with 
the  other.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  story  ? 
and  how  I  am  put  to  it  to  be  civil,  and  not  tell 
her  my  mind.  However,  I  did  the  best  I 
could,  and  told  her  if  such  a  thing  had  ever 
been  suggested  before,  and  I  had  talked  to  you 
of  it,  I  would  then  have  told  her  what  had 
passed ;  but  as  I  had  never  had  any  conversa- 
tion on  that  head  with  you,  I  could  not  tell 
what  you  would  answer,  but  that  I  would 
write,  to  be  sure.  In  the  mean  time,  when  this 
was  going  on,  she  got  a  message  from  her 
brother,  who  lodges  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  She  took  Jack  along  with  her,  and 
returned  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  She  then 
took  a  freak,  and  said  little  till  after  supper, 
when  she  frequently  put  Mrs.  Baillie  in  mind 
to  go  home,  as  it  was  late,  for  she  was  to  take 
a  chair.  Mrs.  Baillie  went  at  last,  and  then 
she  made  a  clean  breast  She  told  me  that 
her  brother  was  just  come  from  a  meeting  of 
Mr.  Millar  and  Frazer  on  her  part,  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  Tillfour  and  Scott  on  his  part; 
that  they  had  given  him  their  opinions  in  writ- 
ing  of  what  settlements  Gordon's  affairs  would 
permit  of ;  but  that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  it 
was  sufficient  for  her;  but  that  her  and  him 
would  go  to-day  to  Prestonhall,  and  talk  to 
the  old  Duchess  and  Lady  Aberdeen  of  it 
That  he  had  somehow  privately  let  Mr.  Millar, 
the  Solicitor,  know  her  regard  to  Mr.  Veitch  ; 
that  Mr.  Millar  said  if  that  could  be  brought 
about  it  would  make  him  vastly  happy.  He 
was  so  pleased  at  the  thought  he  would  write 
to  Mr.  Veitch  himself,  for  that  no  body  was 
more  fit  to  recommend  Lady  Harriott  than 
himself.  To  this  Mr.  Gordon  said  she  had 
one  to  write  for  her  which  would  do  better, 
meaning  me.  Well,  I  promise  to  write,  and 
she  goes  away.  This  morning  again  she  comes 
and  tells  me  her  brother  advises  I  should 
write  two  copies  of  the  same  letter  to  you,  for 
fear  of  miscarriage,  and  desired  that  you  should 
be  punctual  to  write  with  the  return  of  the 
post,  and  then,  as  she  told  me,  says  he,  "  Henn- 
ry,  if  that  does  not  take  place,  I  shall  immedi- 
ately make  out  the  other  for  you."  So  away 
she  goes  to  Prestonhall,  and  I  suppose  their 
papers  along  with  them.  However,  after  she 
left  me,  and  before  she  put  her  foot  in  the 
chaise,  she  saw  the  man  Gordon,  upon  which 
she  wrote  me  a  note,  telling  me  to  put  off 
writing  to  you  till  Tuesday's  post.  I  thought 
I  never  got  sucb  a  relief,  because  I'm  deter- 
mined to  be  off  with  them ;  will  keep  myself 
out  of  their  sight,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
writing  to  you,  let  them  do  it  as  they  please. 
This  and  the  foregoing  sheet  was  what  I  was 
to  have  wrote  though  they  had  continued  to 
desire  me.  As  it  is  I  had  no  occasion  to  have 
mentioned  this  affair  at  all,  but  I  have  no  cer- 
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tainty  for  their  conduct,  nor  do  I  understand 
such  base  ways  of  doing.  They  are  either 
mad,  or  think  other  people  very  foolish.  I'm 
so  jumbled  with  these  people's  proceedings 
that  I'm  not  capable  of  saying  anything,  or 
giving  you  my  opinion  about  this  affair.  But 
this  genuine  account  will  perhaps  be  of  use, 
and  prepare  you  for  a  defence  in  case  you  are 
attacked  from  another  quarter,  and  I'll  write 
on  Tuesday  when  I  hope  to  be  more  composed. 
In  the  mean  time  am 

Your  affec  Sister, 

Mary  Veitch. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  letter  to  Miss 
Veitch,  from  Lady  Harriott  Gordon  her- 
self, which  would  be  extremely  enigmati- 
cal, but  for  the  letter  to  Lord  Eliock 
already  quoted. 

Monday,  Feb.  18. 
My  dear  Madam, 

The  many  obligations  I  have  received  ever 
since  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  of  the  num- 
ber of  your  acquaintances  makes  me  regret 
when  I  think  of  now  being  deprived,  in  a  short 
time,  of  that  usual  pleasure  I  had  in  being 
alow'd  at  all  times  to  have  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing addmitted  whenever  I  did  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  calling,  and  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not 
imbrass[?]  it  so  often  as  my  inclination  would 
have  led  me,  from  auquardness  [awkwardness] 
being  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  and  not 
having  the  least  prospect  of  its  ever  having 
my  desir'd  efect,  and  am  now  Still  more  at  a 
loss  than  ever  for  words  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, and  true  sentiments  for  the  late  and  un- 
speakable favor  you  was  so  kind  as  make  me 
understand  you  would  have  had  the  condisen- 
tion  to  have  mentioned  to  one  whom  I  must 
own  I  have  had  an  unmoved  warm  side  to  for 
some  time  past,  and  shall  for  ever  regard  and 
esteem,  tho'  alas  I  have  now  no  more  in  my 
power,  nor  never  had  to  my  knowledge,  or 
none  else  should  have  had  my  hand,  I  must 
confess,  but  it  was  too  delicate  an  afair  for  me 
to  let  be  known,  as  I  knew  one  of  so  good 
sense  would  have  rather  shun'd  then  made  up 
after,  and  the  prospect  of  being  for  ever  de- 
bar'd  from  the  pleasure  of  waiting  of  you,  and 
of  being  in  the  horrid  situation  of  refused,  was 
a  thing  I  could  never  once  lett  myself  think  of ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  I  still  hope  you  will  alow 
me  to  wait  of  you  err[?]  I  leave  the  town,  and 
when  I  return,  if  ever,  will  you  be  so  kind  as 
do  me  the  favor  of  a  visit ;  at  whatever  place 
or  time  I  assure  you  it  will  be  doing  me  an 
unspeakable  favor,  and  ever  am, 

My  dear  Madam, 

Your  Most  Obedient  and  Obliged  Humble 
Servant,  Harriott  Gordon. 

These  expressions  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection do  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
impression  on  the  lady  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  She  shortly  after  writes  again 
to  her  brother. 
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Edinburgh,  ist  March,  1760. 
Dear  Jamie, 

I  wrot  you  by  last  post  that  I  had  received 
yours  of  the  23  Though  I  had  known  your 
sentiments  sooner  it  would  not  have  prevented 
my  writing  as  I  did  this  day  fortnight,  for  from 
all  their  proceedings,  which  was  minutly  as  I 
informed  you,  and  a  great  deal  more,  the  dread 
of  their  apylying  to  you  by  some  other  hand 
was  not  till  now  out  of  my  head;  had  there 
been  any  more  attacks  I  think  I  could  now 
have  been  bold,  but  I  think  I  may  now  with 
some  reason  assure  you  that  neither  you  nor  I 
will  have  any  further  trouble.  I  have  reason 
to  think  her  jurney  to  the  countrey  on  the  16, 
in  the  evening,  was  to  consult  with  her  friends 
what  was  to  be  done,  for  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  she  came  to  me,  to  our  own  house, 
and  told  me  it  was  her  Brother's  oppinion  I 
should  write  you  two  letters  with  that  post, 
both  exactly  the  same,  in  case  of  miscarryage 
of  one,  the  other  might  go  safe,  and  that  I 
should  insist  on  an  positive  answer  with  the 
return  of  the  post.  Then  she  went  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  sent  me  the  note  which  I  enclosed 
on  the  19.  On  the  Monday  I  got  the  letter  I 
enclosed  at  same  time,  and  as  I  grasped  at  that 
for  a  giving  up  of  the  project,  and  wrote  my 
answer  to  her  letter  as  she  might  understand 
it  so,  at  the  same  time  told  her  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  her  before  she  left  the  country,  and 
would  take  every  oppertunity  to  own  the  obli- 
gations she  had  confered  on  me,  yet  notwith- 
standing she  termed  this  letter  of  mine  cold ; 
she  sent  her  friend  on  the  Tuesday  night,  as 
she  had  done  on  the  Saturday,  to  importune 
me  to  write,  as  of  myself,  without  her  knowing 
of  it ;  this  method  I  suspected  her  elder  friends 
had  suggested  to  her,  but  which  I  positively  re- 
fused. My  letters  before  that  time  of  the  night 
were  taken  care  of,  and  despatched  to  Mr.  M. 
Be  it  as  it  will,  the  man  complained  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  B.,  that  he  could  not  understand 
their  meaning,  that  when  they  had  seen  Lord 
Aberdeen  a  few  days  before,  had  now  put  him 
off  for  a  fortnight,  till  letters  should  be  wrot 
and  answers  received  from  him.  I  write  all 
this  to  clear  up  what  I  have  said  formerly,  as  I 
fear  it  would  be  very  confused,  for  I  hope  for 
the  future  there  will  be  no  need  ever  to  men- 
tion this  affair,  as  I  am  informed  to-morrow  is 
the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage.  The  Lady 
went  to  Wallyford  on  Thursday,  is  to  be  in 
town  on  Friday,  to  dine  with  Ld*  W.,  and  is  to 
set  out  for  London  Wednesday  following. 
This  marriage  is  the  subject  of  conversation 
to  the  whole  town ;  some  people  who  knew  the 
man  abroad  speak  well  of  him,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  so  ill  looking  as  he  was  represented  to 
me,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  street. 

You  see  I  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  sit 
still  and  be  civil  when  she  calls  to  see  me, 
which  I  suppose  she  will  do,  for  she  is  all  ways 
rambling;  she  has  been  little  off  the  streets 
this  fortnight  by  past.  I  suppose  she  will  fol- 
low this  practice  elsewhere,  and  that  she  will 
be  met  with  in  all  the  odd  corners  in  and  about 
London,  but  that's  none  of  my  business  now, 


and  everything  about  her  and  this  affair  shall 
ever  remain  a  secret  for  me ;  and  tho'  I  may,  1 
think,  send  freely  to  the  post  office,  yet  as  Mr. 
Millar  is  to  send  some  things  to  you  to-night, 
will  give  him  this  to  enclose.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  two  days  before  she  went  to  the 
country,  this  week,  she  called,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  make  a  long  visit  and  have  some  con- 
versation, as  I  was  told  afterward;  but  the 
Miss  Prestons,  and  some  others  were  with  me, 
and  she  sat  near  half  an  hour,  and  went  off,  so 
have  not  seen  her  since.  She  left  orders  with 
Mrs.  B.  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  man, 
but  I  excused  myself. 
I  am, 

Dr  Jamie, 

Your  affect  Sister, 

Mary  Veitch. 

A  strange  episode,  verily !  Nothing  in 
the  whole  correspondence  strikes  us  as 
more  remarkable  than  what  our  neighbors 
would  term  the  "brutal  frankness"  mani- 
fested by  the  lady's  friends.  There  is  but 
the  flimsiest  pretence  of  recommending 
Lady  Harriott  on  her  own  account ;  hardly 
an  attempt  to  veil  the  real  nature  of  the 
attempt  —  an  effort  to  induce  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  was  just  about  to 
take  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  to  receive  as 
his  wife  a  lady  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  clearly  not  of  the  most  domes- 
tic order,  solely  to  prevent  a  marriage  they 
deemed  undesirable,  and  which  she  was 
resolved  to  carry  out  unless  Lord  Eliock 
could  be  induced  to  offer  himself  as  sub 
stitute ;  and  the  deus  ex  machind,  whose 
aid  is  invoked,  is  Lord  Eliock's  own  sis- 
ter! That  he  escaped  the  toils  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  died  unmarried  in  the 
year  1793.  But  there  is  much  more  one 
would  fain  know.  What  did  he  reply  to 
his  sister?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
her  evident  anxiety  about  sending  to  the 
post-office  ?  Did  the  luckless  Gordon  of 
Halhead  ever  know  the  true  meaning  of 
that  inexplicable  delay,  in  order  to  receive 
communications  from  Lord  Aberdeen? 
We  may  ask  such  questions,  but  we  ask 
in  vain.  No  answer  comes  across  the 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  which  have 
nearly  passed  since  these  letters  were 
written.  If  the  story  has  a  sequel,  it  must 
be  sought  among  other  records  than  those 
which  the  stately  old  judge  and  his  shrewd, 
sensible  sister  have  left  behind  him. 

Fragmentary  as  are  these  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  the  upper  classes  in  Scotland  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  they  are  very 
graphic ;  and  when  we  contrast  therewith 
the  conditions  of  social  life  in  Scotland  in 
the  present  day  —  and  indeed  for  many  a 
I  year  back  from  the  present  day  —  and 
reflect  on  what  is  a  fact,  that  until  late  in 
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the  autumn  of  last  year  there  was  at  least 
one  person  living  who  had  a  distinct, 
though  childish,  remembrance  of  Lord 
Eliock,  we  must  surely  admit  that  the  con- 
trast represents  a  rate  of  progress  in  polit- 
ical and  social  conditions,  in  education 
and  in  refinement  of  manners,  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  any  country. 


[Most  travellers  in  England,  who  make  any 
stay  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Chester,  are 
taken  to  see  the  '*  Blue  Posts  "  Inn.  It  is  still 
standing  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, though  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
"bostelrie." 

The  main  incidents  in  the  following  tale  are 
historical.  The  visit  of  the  royal  emissary  to 
the  inn,  the  interview  with  the  mayor,  the 
change  effected  in  the  despatches,  the  occur- 
rences at  Dublin,  the  pension  granted  by  the 
•queen,  all  these  are  matters  of  history.  In  a 
word,  the  tale  is  true,  its  setting  alone'is  of  the 
fancy] 

From  The  Monthly  Packet. 
THE  BLUE  POSTS  OF  CHESTER. 

BY  F.   M.   WILBRAHAM. 

PART  I. 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

There  was  not,  in  the  year  1558,  a  bet- 
ter hostel  to  be  found  throughout  the  city 
of  Chester  than  the  Blue  Posts,  on  the 
east  side  of  Bridge  Street.  So  thought 
the  discerning  public  of  Queen  Mary's 
day,  and  so  thought  Elizabeth  Mottershed 
herself,  the  stirring,  striving,  and  highly 
respectable  widow,  who  ever  since  her 
husband's  death,  three  years  before,  had 
ruled  that  house.  Could  the  Bear  and 
Billet  boast  of  such  shining  rows  of  pew- 
ter, and  even  silver,  cups  and  flagons  as 
bun?  on  her  walls,  flickering  brightly  in 
the  blaze  of  the  sea-coal  Are  ?  Had  she 
not  in  her  oaken  chests  broidered  cover- 
lets that  a  crowned  queen  might  sleep 
under,  and  that  her  of  the  Falcon  and 
Fetterlock  would  give  her  right  hand  to 
possess  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  napery 
wbicb  she  and  her  first-born,  Nelly,  had 
spun  between  them  ?  And  whereas  her 
ball  of  entertainment  was  clean  swept  out 
once  every  year,  who  had  ever  beheld  the 
stone  floor  of  the  Harp  and  Crown,  save 
when,  for  the  light-minded  purpose  of 
dancing,  forsooth,  they  cleared  a  space  of 
the  bones  and  mouldering  rushes  and 
clotted  mire  that  choked  it?  Could  any 
other  inn  within  the  liberties  of  the  city 


boast  of  such  a  farm  at  its  back  as  hers 
in  Spital  Bough  ton,  looked  to,  since  the 
master's  death  (Heaven  rest  him!)  by 
Nell,  with  a  discreetness  far  beyond  her 
years?  "My  farrantly  Nell!  my  right 
good  wench ! "  the  mother  breathed  half 
aloud,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  smile  that  lit  up 
her  square,  harsh  features  wonderfully; 
44  all  the  city  knows  thee  for  a  virtuous 
maiden,  and  many  a  yeoman  of  substance 
woos  thee  for  his  bride,  but  thy  first  love 
keepeth  ever  new,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
shall  wax  old  never,  nor  be  forgot.  My 
good  Nell,  for  all  the  nips  and  bobs  thy 
cross-grained  mother  spared  not  from  thy 
cradle  upwards,  thou  dost  render  back 
true  love  and  service  1 " 

The  Abbey  clock  struck  seven;  Mis- 
tress Mottershed,  knitting  in  hand,  like 
the  true  Welshwoman  she  was,  walked  to 
a  door  which  opened  on  the  inner  court- 
yard of  the  hostel.  She  was  attracted 
partly  by  the  merry  voices  of  her  four 
younger  children,  who  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  lull  in  the  stormy  rain  so  preva- 
lent that  year,  to  play  at  their  favorite 
game  of  "  barley-mow ;  "  partly  by  a  lurk- 
ing anxiety  at  the  non-appearance  of  Nell, 
who  was  ever  wont  to  return  home  before 
dusk  in  those  wild  and  dangerous  days. 

Two  sides  of  the  courtyard  were  occu- 
pied by  gabled  buildings  of  what  was 
called  '•  post  and  pan,"  in  other  words,  oak 
timber  and  plaster ;  the  third  side  and  part 
of  the  fourth  was  devoted  to  stabling ;  the 
rest  was  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  postern 
door,  now  standing  ajar.  The  owner's 
watchful  eye  marked  this  circumstance  at 
once,  and  presently  noted  the  bent  figure 
of  a  man  standing  outside,  in  the  rude 
garb  of  a  Dee  fisher,  and  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  a  large  sack  of  cockles. 

**  And  what  dost  here,  gaffer  ? "  she 
inquired,  in  a  high,  shrewish  key  that 
brought  the  four  children  about  her  in 
open-eyed  curiosity. 

The  only  reply  the  stranger  made  was 
a  low  and  tremulous  "  Bes-see."  But  it 
was  enough ;  a  trembliog  came  over  her 
also,  for  though  impulsive  and  faulty  in 
temper,  too  much  alive  to  her  own  merits, 
and  too  ready  to  scan  the  demerits  of  oth- 
ers, our  hostess  possessed  the  warmest 
and  tenderest  of  hearts. 

••  Edmund  !  brother  1  "  she  faltered. 
Then  it  flashed  across  her  that  her  chil- 
dren must  not  know  of  this  perilous  visit. 
"Owen,  my  soo,"  she  said  demurely,  "go 
fetch  me  the  scales  and  cockle-bowl ;  then 
put  the  two  little  ones  to  bed  —  thou  and 
sister  Gillian.  Haste,  haste,  or  curfew  will 
be  upon  us." 
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Owen  obeyed  with  the  readiness  that 
was  a  matter  of  course  in  those  days. 
Mistress  Mottershed  signed  to  her  brother 
to  follow  her  quickly  through  the  court- 
yard, then  up  a  rude,  ladder-like  stair, 
where  an  absolute  forest  of  time-blackened 
beams  and  rafters  frowned  overhead. 
Here  she  pointed  to  a  corn-bin  in  which 
be  might  hide,  should  he  bear  steps  ap- 
proach, then  left  him  alone  with  the  dying 
daylight,  to  attend  to  a  party  of  horsemen 
now  drawing  rein  at  the  front  door.  They 
did  not  alight,  being  bound  for  the  north 
in  hot  haste,  but  drank  their  stirrup-cups 
in  the  saddle,  tossing  down  their  reckon- 
ings and  some  small  coins  for  the  vintner 
and  drawer  on  the  coble  stones  that  paved 
the  doorway.  They  cheerily  gave  the 
hostess  good-even,  then  clattered  away 
into  the  darkness.  Just  then  Nell's  clear 
voice  was  heard  overhead. 

**  Mother,  do  not  chide ;  there  is  sore 
sickness  among  our  few  poor  sheep  to- 
day, and  I  and  Hodge  have  carried  you 
back  three  motherless  lambkins.  Will  not 
Gillian  love  to  cosset  them  ?" 

The  mother  advanced  some  paces  into 
the  street,  then  turned  and  faced  her  child, 
who  was  standing  on  what  Chester  folk 
call  the  "row." 

Let  me  explain,  as  clearly  as  I  may, 
what  these  rows,  these  unique  and  myste- 
riously ancient  rows,  are.  Imagine  a 
somewhat  narrow  street,  its  ground-floor 
rooms  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gallery  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  street,  and  completely  open 
to  the  gaze  of  passers  below.  Strong 
oaken  pillars  support  the  flat  roofs  of 
these  galleries,  which  are  in  fact  the  floors 
of  inhabited  rooms  above,  one  or  two  sto- 
ries, as  the  case  may  be;  overhanging  ga- 
bles above  these,  and  graceful  twisted 
chimneys  crowning  all.  The  rows  were 
then  but  feebly  lighted  by  cressets  over 
private  doors,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
shop-fronts  and  glazed  windows  which 
relieve  them  now,  looked  hollow  and 
cavernous.  Their  most  graceful  feature 
was  a  low,  often  richly  carved  oak  railing, 
running  from  pillar  to  pillar.  Behind  this 
rail  stood  Nell,  tall  and  stately  in  her 
Welsh  hat,  her  duffle  cloak  a  little  thrown 
back,  that  her  mother  might  see  the  lamb 
pillowed  on  those  strong,  loving  arms. 
Old  Hodge  held  a  link,  which  threw  a 
bright  flashing  light  on  the  girl,  her  thick 
brown  hair,  large  pitying  hazel  eyes,  and 
red  lips  parted  in  a  grave,  sweet  smile. 
Just  a  glimpse  of  a  white  bodice  might  be 
seen,  and  of  the  dark  kirtle  and  the  petti- 
coat of  grey  linsey  striped  with  carnation. 


I  had  forgot  to  say  the  rows  are  arrived  at 
by  rough,  steep  nights  of  steps.  Down 
the  nearest  of  these  Nell  ran  to  join  her 
mother,  and  they  entered  the  inn  to- 
gether. 

The  intelligence  that  her  proscribed 
uncle  was  in  the  house  drove  the  carmine 
from  Nell's  cheeks,  the  while  it  kindled  a 
glad  light  in  her  speaking  eyes.  She 
would  have  flown  to  the  loft  but  for  her 
mother's  "  Whither  so  fast  ?  Wench,  go 
see  the  little  ones  in  bed,  as  thou  ever 
dost;  bid  Gill  help  old  Peggy  foster  the 
lambs ;  bid  Owen  fare  back  to  the  farm 
with  Hodge;  he  is  too  long-eared  a  little 
pitcher  to  stay  here  while  Edmund  is  in 
hiding;  then  do  as  thy  heart  listeth,  and 
bring  him  to  fire  and  food  in  the  back 
kitchen.     I  will  come  anon." 

It  remained  for  the  hostess  to  see  to  the 
family  supper,  necessarily  a  frugal  one,  as 
all  things  were  then  at  famine  price. 
Three  years  of  ceaseless  rains  and  bad 
harvests  had  brought  poverty  and  want  in 
their  train.  Wheat  was  i&r.  the  bushel, 
and,  in  Nell's  phrase, "  so  marred  and  sprit 
with  the  wet  that  it  made  a  sad  and  sour 
loaf."  Nor  was  dairy  produce  any  better, 
the  Cheshire  kine  suffering  from  some- 
thing analogous  to  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease ;  meat  was  indifferent,  and  so  dear 
that  our  open-hearted  hostess  had  to  dole 
it  out  by  weight  and  measure.  Only  in 
her  weekly  dole  of  "  browis "  to  the 
44  clemmin"  —  that  is,  starving  poor  —  she 
still  said  to  her  trusted  Peggy,  — 

"  We  may  not  stint  the  broth  nor  the 
bread-crumbs  for  Gad's  starvelings,  Peg. 
Kettle-broth  will  na  keep  life  and  soul  to- 
gether." 

At  ten  o'clock  the  heavy  shutters 
hooked  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  row  were 
let  down,  and  with  a  somewhat  echoing 
clang  fell,  shutting  off  for  the  night  the 
interior  of  the  Blue  Posts.  Nell  heard 
the  sound  with  relief  as  she  led  her  uncle 
to  the  settle  in  the  warm  back  kitchen, 
and  set  before  him  bread,  meat,  and  a  cup 
of  spiced  wine.  He  thanked  her  grate- 
fully, but  did  not  fall  to  his  supper  as 
eagerly  as  she  had  hoped.  When  Mis- 
tress Mottershed  joined  them,  her  greet- 
ing to  her  brother  did  not  sound  alto- 
gether sisterly. 

"And  now,  Edmund  Edmunds,"  quoth 
she,  standing  erect  before  him,  "give  ac- 
count for  thyself ;  say  what  moonstruck 
madness  brings  thee  here,  with  a  rope,  as 
it  were,  round  thy  neck  ?  " 

Edmund's  slight  figure  and  chiselled 
features  were  in  curious  contrast  with  bis 
sister's  solid  proportions ;  so  was  his  low, 
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musical,  scholarly  voice,  with  her  strong, 
half  Welsh,  half  Cestrian  intonations. 

**  I  had  thought,  sister,  one  so  lowly 
and  small,  a  poor  scholar  of  Cambridge, 
bad  been  forgotten  by  all  save  thee." 

" Forgotten?  Think  you  Don  Philip, 
our  queen's  most  hateful  bargain,  and  his 
Spanish  hell-hounds,  forget  any,  the  mean- 
est, that  dare  gainsay  them  ?  Think  you 
that  pitiless  and  evil-living  Bonner,  who 
rules  with  rod  of  iron  our  sometime  gra- 
cious queen  —  think  you  he  hath  not  spies 
here  as  in  every  suspected  place,  to  track 
each  heretic  whose  name  is  writ  in  red  on 
his  list  ?  Hast  forgot  George  Marsh,  thy 
whilom  friend  ?  " 

••Forgotten  him!"  Edmund  replied 
sadly;  "him,  my  boyhood's  friend,  my 
brother  'prentice  in  those  happy  Lanca- 
shire years  when  we  wrought  together  in 
the  tan-yard,  read  and  studied  and  pon- 
dered together,  prayed  together  for  God's 
light  and  truth,  and  found  them  together 
in  the  balls  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  lips 
of  holy  Nicholas  Ridley  of  Pembroke 
College?  Was  I  not  by,  rejoicing,  when 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ordained  him 
deacon,  and  when  afterwards  my  lord  of 
Lincoln  set  the  seal  of  priesthood  on  him  ? 
When  he  took  to  him  a  fair  and  virtuous 
wife,  fit  helpmate  for  the  curate  of  good 
Laurence  Sanders,  I  was  glad  with  a 
brother's  gladness;  when,  three  years 
later,  the  Lord  took  her  away  from  the  evil 
to  come,  1  left  my  books  to  help  George 
carry  his  babes  to  their  grandame  in  Lan- 
cashire. There  the  dogs  of  persecution 
were  let  slip  upon  us;  his  mother  bade 
him  depart  and  flee.  On  Deane  Moor, 
about  sun-going-downward,  we  kneeled  on 
our  knees,  he  saying,  as  was  bis  daily 
wont,  the  Litany  of  our  dear  Mother 
Church ;  then  we  parted,  he  first  saying 
to  me,  till  I  was  at  a  point  with  myself  not 
to  flee,  •  I  was  sad,  for  fife,  babes,  moth- 
er, and  other  delights  are  as  sweet  to  roe 
as  to  another  man,  but  now  my  troubled 
mind  waxeth  merry  and  in  good  estate.' 
Then  fared  he  forth  weeping,  albeit  full 
of  peace,  to  look  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the 
face.  How  he  was  sent  to  Chester,  and 
bow  he  died,  you,  sister,  best  know.  In 
Holland  and  in  Almain,  where  I  have 
been  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  these  three 
years,  earning  my  poor  crust  by  teaching, 
none  but  flying  reports  reached  me.  To 
have  written  to  you  would  have  jeopard- 
ized your  safety.  Once  and  again,  as  cold 
waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  came  some  bint 
of  Cheshire  tidings  to  mine  ear ;  but  one 
day  I,  by  chance,  beard  of  my  brother 
Mottershed's  death,  which  sorely  grieved 


me.  'Twas  but  a  rumor ;  but  alack,  I  see 
it  confirmed,  and  would  fain  hear  all ;  an- 
other woeful  rumor  also  was  rife,  set  afloat, 
doubtless,  by  our  foes,  that  George,  with 
many  others,  had  recanted  at  the  stake. 
Prithee  unravel  me  these  doubts ! " 

The  widow  mused  a  while,  looking 
straight  into  the  red  embers  on  the  hearth. 

"It  could  not  surprise  you,  brother,  to 
hear  of  my  Godfrey's  death,  for  he  was 
ever  weakly  and  nesb,  and  often  tied  to 
the  chimney  nook  by  catarrhs.  Thou 
knowest  how  in  the  flood,  seven  Januaries 
back,  when  at  night  there  arose  a  mighty 
great  wind,  when  the  waters  came  to  such 
a  height  that  many  timber  trees  were  left 
by  the  ebb  atop  of  Dee  Bridge,  my  hus- 
band caught  a  heavy  rheum  in  swimming 
out  to  the  rescue  of  his  faithful  serving- 
roan,  Foulk  Duckworke.  Alas,  his  care 
was  bootless,  for  Foulk  and  his  six  chil- 
dren were  drowned  in  their  homestead! 
Thou  knowest,  moreover,  how  nine  years 
back  Godfrey  was  foremost  in  the  skir- 
mish with  those  five  hundred  Irish  kernes 
that  unmannerly  beset  our  town.  They 
were  driven  back  with  many  hurts  and 
bruises.  Our  citizens  came  out  of  the 
fray  scot  free,  all  but  Godfrey,  who  re- 
ceived such  a  blow  on  his  breast  that  he 
never  was  his  own  roan  again.  So  it  was 
little  wonder  that  when  the  sweating  sick- 
ness, of  which  his  father  had  died,  re- 
turned three  years  ago,  he  sank  in  twelve 
hours.  Ah,  my  poor  Godfrey !  Oft  had 
he  told  me  of  that  same  sore  sickness  that 
orphaned  him  —  how  grass  grew  a  foot 
high  in  the  streets,  and  bow  ninety-one 
householders  were  cut  down  between  one 
moon  and  the  next.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  since  that  woeful  time,  the 
parson  ol  St.  Peter's  hath  never  had  the 
heart  to  eat  goose  as  aforetime  with  his 
wardens  on  Peter's  day,  atop  of  the  church 
spire.  Many  a  fair  dwelling  stood  empty 
then,  and  long  after.  Ah  me !  Ah  me  I 
Nelly,  child,  thou  dost  remember  running 
for  Doctor  Leech  in  Nun's  Gardens?" 

How  well  Nelly  remembered,  the  silent 
tears  that  ran  down  her  cheeks  told  but 
too  plainly.     Her  mother  continued, — 

"The  doctor  came,  but  brought  cold 
comfort.  'Let  him  alone,'  quoth  he. 
'Where  he  lieth,  there  let  him  lie;  med- 
dle not  with  him  for  your  life ;  if  he  crave 
not  food  bring  it  not,  if  he  crave  withhold 
it  not,  'tis  an  ill  no  potion  can  stay.'  Ah, 
heavy  night  I  we  could  but  wipe  the  death 
damps  from  his  brow,  and  wish  for  day, 
and  ere  day  broke  be  was  not !  It  would 
have  fared  ill  with  us,  but  for  John  Coop- 
er, a  Cooper  of  Overleigh,  thou  knowest, 
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the  kindliest,  truest,  best-naturedst  gen- 
tleman that  ever  came  to  widow's  aid;  a 
true  son  was  he  to  me,  until  in  an  ill- 
starred  hour  he  was  driven  from  house 
and  home,  from  me  and  from  Nell." 

Nell's  tears  gave  way  to  burning  blushes 
now. 

"Craving  your  pardon,  mine  honored 
mother,"  she  said  softly,  "  'twas  under  no 
ill  star  that  deed  was  done  that  made  John 
Cooper  a  homeless,  landless  man.  My 
uncle  will  be  the  better  judge  in  this  mat- 
ter when  you  shall  have  told  him  in  due 
order  of  Master  George  Marsh's  martyr- 
dom." 

"  He  shall  know  all,"  Mistress  Motter- 
shed  replied ;  "  but,  brother  Edmund,  thou 
art  pale  and  weary,  hie  thee  to  bed  now, 
and  to-morrow  —  " 

11  Nay,  sister,  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder 
for  those  rankling  doubts  as  to  my  broth- 
er's constancy  at  the  stake  being  forever 
done  away.  Ah,  'twas  hard  to  be  told 
with  bitter  jests  and  fleers  that  George 
had  cried  Peccavi  at  last." 

44  One  tale  is  good  till  another's  told," 
exclaimed  Nell  indignantly;  "but,  uncle, 
what  my  mother  hath  to  say  will  forever 
lift  that  weight  off  thy  soul.'r 

"The  weight  is  gone  already,  blessed 
be  God,"  Edmund  replied;  "would,  my 
girl,  that  thy  trouble  could  be  as  soon  re- 
moved! I  gather  that  our  griefs  are  in 
some  way  bound  together." 

He  laid  his  thin  hand  on  hers,  and  she 
bent  and  reverently  kissed  it. 

Mistress  Mottershed  went  on.  "'Tis 
but  a  broken  story  I  have  to  tell,  for  after 
he  was  brought  to  Chester  the  good  man 
was  kept  in  strictest  ward  in  Bishop 
Coates's  palace.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
very  shadow  of  death  encompassed  him, 
for  men  only  spake  of  him  with  bated 
breath,  and  under  the  rose.  'Tis  by  the 
courtesy  of  Scott,  his  Lancaster  jailer  and 
a  kind  soul,  that  I  was  enabled  to  see  the 
prisoner  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  our  Abbey, 
the  last  time  be  was  hauled  before  his 
accusers.  They  now  call  that  fair  chapel 
their  consistory  court,  whatever  that  may 
mean  I  A  den  of  thieves,  me  thinketh, 
would  be  the  fitter  name.  Ah,  well  1  I, 
half  shamed  to  find  myself  consorting  for 
the  nonce  with  a  motley  gaping  crowd, 
stole  through  the  fair  cloisters  and  shady 
northern  aisle  to  this  court,  and  being 
thrutched  and  elbowed  by  the  rude  rabble, 
and  taken  off  my  feet,  I  should  have  fared 
badly  had  not  Master  Scott  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  placed  me  in  a  coign  of  van- 
tage, whence  I  saw  all  and  too  much. 
Under  the  five-light  window  in  a  raised 


chair  of  estate  sat  Bishop  Coates.  He, 
thou  knowest,  is  the  man  sent  down  by 
our  cruel  adversary  Bonner  to  do  the  be- 
hests of  Don  Philip  in  these  parts.  Be- 
low, on  lesser  chairs,  sat  Foulk  Dutton, 
our  then  good  mayor,  and  the  chancellor. 
Many  gentlemen,  to  me  unknown,  stood 
beside,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  not  a  few 
greatly  misliked  the  business  they  were 
on.  One  looked  fearfully  at  another. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  in,  his  hands 
bound,  and  a  lock  on  his  feet.  His  hair 
and  beard  had  grown  so  long,  and  his 
cheeks  so  hollow,  'twas  hard  to  know  him 
again  for  the  well-favored  young  man  he 
once  was.  'Tis  not  for  an  unlearned  and 
simple  woman  like  roe  to  rehearse  what 
was  said  on  either  side,  but  I  saw  Dr. 
Coates  was  sore  put  to,  and  could  not  look 
his  prisoner  in  the  face,  and  called  him 
vile  heretic  and  misbeliever.  But  George 
fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  oh,  with  what  heav- 
enly mildness  and  composure  I  and  once 
he  said  he  was  a  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England,  and  had  his  orders 
from  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln, 
and  believed  with  heart  and  soul  in  the 
three  creeds,  adding,  'In  them  will  I 
stand,  live,  and  die.'  He  avouched  him- 
self loyal  to  every  word  writ  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Then  Dr.  Coates, 
with  a  quavering  voice,  bade  him  abjure 
the  heretical  custom  of  giving  the  cup  in 
Holy  Communion  to  the  lay  people,  and 
as  he  opened  his  lips  to  answer,  many 
plucked  at  his  sleeve  and  bade  bim  save 
himself.  But  he  gently  said,  *  Good 
friends,  I  would  as  fain  live  as  you,  but 
may  not  sin  against  Him  who  bade  his 
priests  say  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this."  •  Forth- 
with Dr.  Coates  rose  and  put  his  specta- 
cles astride  of  his  nose  ;  then  he  read  from 
a  parchment  Words  condemning  the  pris- 
oner to  death  by  fire  and  faggot,  without 
mercy.  His  face  worked  as  he  thus  spoke, 
and  I  marked  he  snatched  off  his  specta- 
cles, then  settled  them  on  again,  saying, 
•  From  henceforth  will  I  no  more  pray  for 
thee,  George  Marsh,  than  for  a  dog.' 
Then  with  infinite  sweetness  did  George 
reply,  *  By  your  lordship's  favor  you  can- 
not hinder  me  from  praying  for  you  while 
life  shall  last,  and  I  will  pray  for  the 
queen's  grace  also.'  Then  the  assembly 
broke  up  with  noise,  and  the  sheriffs  led 
the  prisoner  away.  Oh,  the  look  John 
Cooper  cast  on  me  as  he  passed  I  for  I 
would  have  thee  know,  Edmund,  that  he 
was  the  younger  sheriff  that  year.  Then 
George's  late  keeper,  Scott,  bade  him 
farewell  with  scalding  tears,  and  I  stum- 
bled home,  as  best  1  might,  as  one  in  a 
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bad  dream,  or  a  nightmare.  Hist  1  what 
sound  is  that  ?  " 

It  was  as  the  sound  of  one  rapping 
stealthily  at  the  shutter  of  the  row,  and  it 
was  repeated  three  times.  Mistress  Mot- 
tershed  lost  not  a  moment  in  ascertaining 
what  it  meant,  and  returned  in  five  minutes 
with  care-laden  brow. 

"  Our  very  good  neighbor  Lutton,  some- 
time mayor,  bids  me  to  wit  by  a  sure  hand 
that  spies  lurk  about;  a  cockle-gatherer 
which  never  gathered  cockles  00  the  sands 
of  Dee  was  marked  to-day  at  our  postern, 
and  the  fellow  is  thought  to  be  selling  pes- 
tilent writings  and  to  harbor  here.  At 
eight  in  the  morning  javelin-naen  shall  be 
sent  to  search  our  places ;  and  albeit  these 
men  be  nowadays  but  a  sort  of  poor,  sim- 
ple barbers  with  rusty  bills  and  pole-axes, 
yet  we  may  not  contemn  the  warning.  So 
now,  dear  brother,  how  best  may  we  serve 
your  need  ?  " 

"  By  setting  me  forward  to  Parkgate 
port,  sister ;  if  in  that  thronged  and  busy 
hive,  where  hundreds  take  ship  for  Ire- 
land, I  may  pass  unnoticed  and  find  my 
way  thence  to  Dublin,  all  shall  be  well. 
There  is  a  Master  French  there,  a  rich 
and  very  studious  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
George's  dear  rector,  Laurence  Sanders, 
that  won  his  palm  and  crown  when  George 
did.  This  gentleman  befriended  me  at 
Cambridge,  and  now  would  have  me  for 
librarian  and  tutor  to  his  son.  Now,  how 
to  reach  this  haven  of  rest  scatheless? 
Shall  I  take  boat  from  Saltney  to  Park- 
gate?" 

"  There  be  fisher  folk  there  I  could  not 
trust/1  answered  his  sister  musingly  ;  "  I 
know  two  or  three  among  them  who  might 
deem  thee,  brother,  a  richer  catch  than  the 
salmon  that  are  so  plentiful  —  our  very 
'prentices  turn  up  their  noses  at  them! 
No,  land  were  safer." 

"Mother,"  said  Nell,  "by  your  good 
leave  I  will  guide  my  uncle  to  Parkgate 
port.  It  is  but  a  three  hours'  walk,  and 
I  know  every  inch  of  the  way,  having 
many  a  time  walked  with  dear  father  to 
Cousin  Gl egg's  at  Neston.  She  will  give 
roe  nooncheon,  and  set  me  on  my  way 
borne.  Ere  the  sun  shall  be  i'  the  onder, 
yon  shall  see  me  back  again,  mother." 

At  half  past  two  that  April  morning,  as 
the  wandering  moon  •*  was  riding  near  her 
highest  noon,"  the  adventurous  pair  be- 
gan their  perilous  walk.  They  crept 
through  the  postern  door,  which  was 
closed  after  them  by  the  hostess  with  such 
a  sick  throbbing  at  her  heart  as  few  would 
bave  thought  her  capable  of.  They  were 
well  disguised,  and  Nell  had  so  planned 


this  route  as  to  avoid  all  thoroughfares, 
and,  above  all,  the  city  gates.  They  crept 
along  in  the  deep  shadows  till  they  reached 
the  only  point  in  the  old  walls  which  could 
be  scaled  by  a  woman.  It  was  close  to 
some  ancient  flour-mills  of  Roman  date, 
worked  by  the  river,  and  as  they  drew  near, 
the  hollow  roar  of  the  weir  was  heard,  and 
its  rushing  waters  flashed  ghostly  white  in 
the  moonlight.  They  easily  climbed  over, 
and  found  themselves  00  a  rocky  but 
grassy  knoll  overhanging  the  river.  Tbey 
followed  as  far  as  might  be  the  bend  of 
the  walls,  availing  themselves  of  much 
brushwood  and  many  little  thickets.  Agile 
and  strong,  Nell  threaded  the  intricacies 
of  the  way,  grasping  her  uncle's  hand,  and 
whispering  words  of  hope  and  cheer  to  the 
somewhat  helpless  scholar.  They  hur- 
ried past  the  castle,  hugging  the  city  wall 
lest  their  figures  should  be  observed. 
Then  the  green,  smooth  turf  of  the  Rood- 
eye  was  crossed,  and  they  came  upon 
some  scattered  homesteads;  but  happily 
there  was  copse-wood  at  the  foot  of  the 
walk  to  screen  them.  The  Goblin  Tower, 
not  then  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  but 
wholly  round  and  battlemented,  cut  grimly 
against  the  silvery  sky.  A  gentle  curve 
brings  them  to  the  north  gate,  with  its 
frowning  towers  and  awful  dungeon  vaults. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  encoun- 
tered stir  and  movement.  A  party  of 
roystering  citizens  was  lounging  outside 
the  gate,  and  others  loitered  near,  evi- 
dently ripe  for  rude  frolic  or  mischief. 
To  have  come  forth  into  the  moonlight 
would  have  been  madness,  so  our  way- 
farers crouched  in  the  shadow  of  some 
alders  fringing  the  moat.  No  escape 
might,  for  some  time,  be  practicable,  and 
Nell  felt  the  nervous  tremor  of  her  com- 
panion's frame  increase. 

"  Uncle,"  whispered  the  brave  girl,  in- 
tent on  turning  bis  thoughts,  "look  stead- 
fastly on  yonder  wall ;  follow  my  finger 
with  your  eye.  Down,  down,  near  on  a 
level  with  the  moat,  mark  a  hole  broken 
into  it,  yonder  where  the  moon  glistens 
on  the  water  I  Now  hearken  unto  me. 
Nine  feet  beyond  yon  hole  lies  the  foul 
dungeon  named  Little  Ease,  where 
through  the  winter  months  lay  George 
Marsh,  and  all  the  light  and  air  he  had 
came  through  that  hole.  Yet,  uncle,  he 
never  bated  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and 
from  this  very  spot  might  those  who  lis- 
tened for  it  hear  his  clear  voice  chanting 
psalm  and  canticle,  matins  and  evensong. 
Once  or  twice  a  prison  fellow  was  given 
him,  and  they  sang  together,  but  mostly 
he  was  alone.    One  cold  evening,  uncle, 
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our  little  Gillian,  with  John  Cooper's  help, 
climbed  up,  and  put  her  lips  to  the  hole, 
and  called  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  be 
did.  He  most  cheerfully  answered  he 
was  well;  and  John  slid  a  silver  piece 
Into  her  hand,  the  which  she  slipped  into 
the  hole,  and  he  gave  her  thanks,  and 
said  he  would  use  it  for  his  needs."  Nelly 
felt  the  grasp  of  her  uncle's  hand  grow 
firmer  as  she  spoke,  and  proceeded :  ••  Oth- 
ers came  that  loved  him  in  God  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  albeit  never  acquainted; 
it  was  as  much  as  their  freedom  was  worth 
to  do  so,  but  they  would  steal  here  i*  the 
twilight,  and  ask  of  his  welfare.  Once 
and  again  they  cast  in  some  pence  of  their 
poverty,  and  he  lovingly  thanked  them. 
But,  uncle,  it  was  otherwise  with  him 
when  he  was  led  forth  to  die ;  when  some 
offered  money,  and  looked  he  should 
have  carried  a  little  purse  in  his  hand, 
as  felons  do,  I  saw  him  shake  his  head, 
and  heard  him  say  he  could  not  be  trou- 
bled to  meddle  with  money,  but  prayed  it 
might  be  given  to  the  poor;  and  so  he 
went  on  his  way  to  bis  death,  with  his 
book  in  hand,  looking  on  the  same  hum- 
bly and  meekly." 

So  absorbed  was  Edmund  with  this 
true  and  artless  recital  that  he  had  clean 
forgotten  the  outside  world ;  but  Nell  re- 
called him  with  the  joyful  announcement 
that  the  coast  was  quite  clear.  They 
quickly  struck  into  the  bridle  road  to  Park- 
gate,  avoiding  early  travellers  by  short 
cuts  through  fields  and  pastures.  Dawn 
brightened  into  daybreak,  and  the  sun 
rose  in  misty  splendor  over  the  sparkling 
estuary  as  they  entered  the  woodland  dis- 
trict of  Neston. 

What  a  pleasant  spinney  was  that  in 
which  Nelly  invited  her  uncle  to  rest, 
leading  him  to  the  deserted  hut  of  a  for- 
ester for  shelter  from  the  morning's  chill  1 
How  welcome  to  both  was  the  breakfast 
she  spread  on  the  emerald-green  moss  at 
their  feet  —  a  bottle  of  milk,  hard  eggs, 
bread,  and  cold  bacon.  How  sweet  that 
woodland  music  as  "  the  little  birds  sang 
east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west,'1  and 
the  cuckoo's  shout  was  heard,  and  the 
plaintive  cry  of  sea-gulls  driven  inland  by 
weeks  of  storm.  The  ground  was  starred 
with  primroses,  which  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  a  respite  from  harsh  winds  and  pitiless 
showers:  and  delicate  wood  anemones 
trembled  in  the  light  breeze.  Nell,  with 
heavy  heart  at  the  near  prospect  of  sep- 
aration from  this  new-found  kinsman, 
watched  him  sadly,  and  prayed  him  to  eat. 
He  did  so,  rather  to  please  her  than  him- 
self, then  said  — 


"  Dear  Nell,  I  mark  the  rising  tide,  and 
judge  by  the  bend  of  these  trees,  and  by 
yon  blue  smoke  over  Flint  Town,  that 
this  light  wind  is  shifting  in  our  favor; 
wherefore  I  must  needs  nasten  to  port. 
But  say  first,  dear  maid,  if  the  saying  it 
out  afflict  thee  not  too  much,  where  is 
John  Cooper  now  ?  —  a  right  good  man  I 
hold  him  to  be,  and  thy  plighted  husband. 
Doth  that  plighting  hold  good  ?" 

"  It  doth,  and  ever  shall;"  replied  Nell, 
turning  her  blushing  face  full  on  her  un- 
cle; "and  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be  our  daily 
bedesman  with  the  Most  High,  so  may 
this  trouble  the  sooner  end.  How  it  arose, 
you  shall  (an9  you  will)  learn  from  John's 
own  words." 

She  took  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  writ- 
ten in  a  bold  but  fair  and  clerkly  hand, 
such  as  men  of  superior  education  then 
wrote.  She  spread  it  before  Edmund's 
eyes,  briefly  explaining  that  it  was  writ- 
ten two  years  back,  from  his  banishment 
in  Caernarvonshire,  and  sent  by  one 
Apreece,  a  faithful  soul,  known  to  Nell's 
mother.    Thus  it  ran :  — 

My  dear  heart,  this  cometh  to  you  by  one 
whom  I  have  chartered  for  the  purpose,  for 
the  longing  desire  I  have  to  know  that  you  are 
well,  and  bearing  up  patiently  against  this 
great  storm  of  tribulation  which  hath  blown 
over  to  us  from  the  Spanish  main.  God  send 
the  black  cloud  may  soon  break,  but  not  on 
thy  head,  my  dearest  life  —  I  would  fain  shield 
thee  from  that  I  Of  my  present  estate,  briefly 
this :  it  is  one  of  close  hiding,  for  the  sheriffs 
of  Carnarvon  have  a  writ  out  against  me.  I 
have  a  few  nobles  in  my  pouch  yet,  and  I  work 
in  the  shed  of  an  honest  carpenter  and  earn 
mine  own  bread  ;  and  now,  lest  lying  tongues 
which  abound  bring  lying  tales  to  thine  ear,  I 
will  briefly  rehearse  how  my  banishment  came 
about.  On  that  woeful  day  in  April  last,  that 
saw  an  innocent  man  murdered,  say  rather 
martyred,  in  our  town,  I  rode  with  the  elder 
Sheriff  Amory  to  the  Nortbgate  prison,  in 
virtue  of  our  joint  office,  to  guard  George 
Marsh  on  his  way  to  Spital  Bo  ugh  ton.  Never 
was  task  more  hateful ;  but  I  fondly  believed, 
as  did  the  many,  that,  in  respect  ot  his  inno- 
cencv  of  life,  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  strict 
obedience  to  his  canonical  vows,  he  would  be 
pardoned,  or  at  worst,  exiled.  Slowly  we  rode 
through  the  Eastgate  and  Forecate,  our  pris- 
oner walking  in  the  midst,  with  fettered  ankle, 
devoutly  reading  his  beloved  book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  he  went  In  the  jousting-croft  many 
were  waiting  to  see  him,  some  mocking,  others 
weeping.  The  crowd  fell  back  a  little  as  we 
reached  the  strong  stake  and  the  pile  of  fire- 
wood that  was  prepared  in  Boughton,  near  the 
Lazar  Hospital.  Here  they  released  his  feet, 
stripped  off  his  outer  garments,  and  bound 
him,  unresisting,  to  the  stake. 

Amory  and  a  score  of  armed  men  —  picked 
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oat,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  for  this  foul 
work  —  would  have  closed  up  in  a  ring  round 
the  stake,  but  I  rode -to  Amory's  side.  Then 
did  Vice-Chancellor  Vawdrey  stand  forth,  and 
in  the  Queen's  name  offer  the  prisoner  full  par- 
don gin  he  would  retract  his  abominable  errors. 
He  meekly  replied  to  the  effect  that  'twere 
purchasing  life  too  dear  to  commit  so  great  a 
sin.  Then  cried  Sheriff  Amory  that  the  fire 
should  be  lit  sans  delay ;  and  Marsh,  turning 
his  face  to  the  people,  seemed  about  to*  speak. 
But  either  Amory  or  the  Vice-Chancellor,  I 
remember  not  which,  shouted  aloud,  **  Hold 
thy  peace :  no  sermoning  now,"  and  Marsh 
said  softly,  ••  I  cry  you  mercy,"  and  kneeled 
down  as  well  as  his  bonds  would  let  him  to  say 
his  prayer.  Nell,  my  heart  stood  still ;  but  at 
sight  of  the  kindling  fire,  it  seemed  to  leap  up 
in  an  ecstasy  of  pity  and  indignation,  and  call- 
ing M  To  the  rescue,  ho ! "  I  pricked  forward 
and  struck  at  Marsh's  chain  with  my  sword,  to 
knap  it  asunder.  The  people  followed  me 
with  acclamation,  and  for  a  little  while  we  kept 
bis  enemies  at  bay ;  but  what  could  I  and  a 
weaponless  handful  against  Amory  and  his 
armed  band?  They  beat  us  off  at  last  with 
many  a  hard  blow,  and  would  have  held  me 
prisoner,  had  not  my  good  bay  horse  answered 
to  the  spur,  and  borne  me  through  their  midst 
at  a  gallop  over  Holt  Bridge  into  Wales. 

Nell,  my  heart  fills  with  bitterness  a3  I  write ; 
'tis  not  mine  outlawry,  nor  the  loss  of  fair 
Overleigh,  forfeit  to  the  crown,  that  cuts  so 
deep.  Neither  is  it  the  thought  of  that  good 
man,  whom  'twas  not  granted  me  to  save,  for 
he  is  with  God,  and  who*dare  wish  him  back  ? 
Tis  the  thought  of  thee,  my  love,  my  life,  and 
thy  wreck'd  happiness  that  doth  at  times  dis- 
tract me  —  yet,  Nell,  I  would  not  undo  the  act 
that  parted  us,  and  could  I  but  know  thee  like 
minded  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  would  champ 
against  the  bit  no  more,  but  wait  trustfully 
for  better  days.  Farewell,  dear  I  Greet  thy 
mother  and  mine. 

J.  C. 

**  And  thou  didst  write  back  ?  "  inquired 
Edmund,  much  moved. 

•*  Oh  yes,  uncle ;  I  scarce  need  tell  you 
what  I  wrote ;  you  would  guess  that,  and 
1  heard  after  a  space  that  he  was  much 
comforted.  I  told  him  also  how  Mr. 
Marsh  had  been  helped  through  his  ex- 
treme sufferings,  and  had  at  the  last 
spread  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  died 
marvellous  patient,  and  how  dear  mother 
and  some  others  had  in  the  dim  twilight 
gathered  up  his  ashes,  and  laid  them  in 
the  Lazar  burying-ground,  hard  by.  And 
ancle,"  she  added  solemnly,  **  1  showed 
him  that  vengeance  is  the  Lord's  not 
ours;  by  the  same  token  that  most  un- 
happy man,  Bishop  Coates,  never  looked 
up  after  Mr.  Marsh's  death,  but  wasted 
away  with  inward  disease,  his  life  one 
slow  regret  for  what  could  not  be  undone.  | 
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They  buried  him  without  pomp,  near  the 
bishop's  throne,  in  our  cathedral  choir." 

Edmund  would  not  suffer  his  fair  young 
companion  to  accompany  him  to  the  rough 
and  busy  harbor,  then  a  centre  of  enter- 
prise and  a  lurking-place  for  political  sus- 
pects —  a  green  and  solitary  shore  now 
that  the  estuary  is  silted  up  with  sand. 
So  Nell  watched  him  descending  the  sun- 
ny slopes,  then  betook  her  to  Cousin 
Glegg's,  stifling  as  best  she  might  her 
feelings  and  her  fears.  She., was  joyfully 
greeted  and  hospitably  regaled  as  far  as 
the  growing  scarcity  permitted,  and  she 
carried  out  with  due  gravity  and  care  the 
negotiations  concerning  certain  Irish  heif- 
ers which  Mistress  Mottershed  desired  to 
possess,  as  they  were  thought  to  yield 
more  milk  and  content  themselves  with 
poorer  pasturage  than  those  of  English 
breed.  Cousin  Glegg  set  her  kinswoman 
on  her  homeward  way  about  two  of  the 
clock,  little  guessing  why  Nelly's  eyes  so 
often  strayed  towards  the  dancing  and 
glancing  waters  of  the  estuary,  and  the 
many  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  riggings  that 
dotted  its  surface. 


part  n. 

"  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother  wit.' 

Shakbspbarb. 

The  sunshine  of  the  April  day  at  Park- 
gate  proved  but  too  evanescent;  six 
months  later,  on  an  October  evening  in 
1558,  as  Nell  left  the  farm  to  walk  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts  with  her  brother  Owen, 
she  looked  six  years  older  in  thought  and 
care.  All  summer  the  clouds  had  returned 
after  the  rain  with  scarce  an  intermission, 
and  the  saturated  earth  produced  but  thin 
and  blasted  ears  of  grain.  Fodder  also 
was  poor  in  quantity  and  quality,  so  that 
the  other  feature  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  the 
lean  and  ill-favored  kine,  was  but  too  ap- 
parent. The  Irish  heifers  were  beginning 
to  droop  at  last ;  old  Hodge  was  bewailing 
a  Mgradely  swa-arm  "  of  young  pigs  he  had 
failed  to  rear;  Nell's  bees  and  Gillian's 
doves  were  alike  suffering  from  the  wet; 
it  seemed  as  though  the  mirth  of  the  land 
was  gone.  Even  in  Mistress  Mottershed's 
well-ordered  home  there  was  much  of  hard- 
ship now,  and  want  and  misery  were  rife 
in  Chester,  culminating  in  typhus  fever  of 
a  malignant  type. 

Public  affairs  looked  most  gloomy; 
Calais  had  been  lost  in  January,  and  the 
rage  and  mortification  caused  by  this  re- 
verse knew  no  bounds ;  a  crushing  war 
tax  followed  in  its  train ;  the  sick  and  woe- 
ful queen,  though  little  more  than  a  tool 
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in  King  Philip's  hands,  bore  the  odium  of 
his  acts;  to  her  were  attributed  the  perse- 
cuting edicts  also  which  empowered  Bon- 
ner and  his  creatures  to  torture  and  slay, 
not  fanatics  only,  but  the  holiest,  the  most 
honest,  and  most  learned  men.  It  was 
computed  that  above  two  hundred  fires 
had  already  blazed  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  many  country  market-places,  and  who 
could  say  but  his  turn  might  come  next? 
Nelly  had  sufficiently  often  heard  the 
edicts  against  abettors  of  heresy  pro- 
claimed at  the  cross,  to  know  that  the 
sword  of  the  State  hung  as  it  were  by  a 
hair  over  her  mother's  head  and  hers,  and 
the  thought  tried  her  firmness  a  good  deal. 
Happily  the  new  bishop,  Cuthbert  Scot, 
the  pope's  own  nominee,  was,  unlike 
Coates,  no  bloody  persecutor ;  he  was  a 
noted  preacher  and  arguer  at  Paul's  Cross ; 
but  words  were  his  only  weapons.  These 
he  plied,  it  seems,  powerfully  in  our  cathe- 
dral, for  a  fellow  of  Cambridge  writes  of 
him  thus, — 

Then  Cuthbert  Scot  of  Briton  bloud, 
A  newe-sprung  starre  indeede, 

At  Chester  very  painfully 
His  faithfulle  flock  dyd  feede. 

Cuthbert  had  enemies,  and  bitter  ones, 
as  the  following  lines,  also  by  a  Cam- 
bridge fellow,  show ;  but  facts  are  against 
this  writer  when  he  says,  — 

One  Cuthbert  Scot,  the  Chester  flock 

huctorised  to  keep, 
Let  loose  the  wolfes,  and  he,  most  wolfe, 

With  ravin  rent  his  sheepe. 
He  cut  the  fleece  !  supt  up  the  mylke, 

And  broyld  the  flesh  and  bones  !  etc.,  etc. 

The  bitter  waves  did  indeed  overflow  at 
that  time,  and  who  can  wonder?  Besides 
the  remembrance  of  the  beloved  George 
Marsh,  there  rose  often  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  thoughtful  Cestrians  a  form  tall 
and  slender,  a  face  serene  and  fair,  with 
delicate  complexion  and  amber  beard,  a 
voice  of  wonderful  charm  and  persuasive- 
ness, frequently  heard  from  the  pulpit  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  now  silenced  by  a  fiery 
doom,  three  months  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  Marsh.  Many  whom  he  had  turned 
to  righteousness,  and  many  whom  he  had 
strengthened  in  the  same,  Nell  M otter- 
shed  especially,  thought  with  tender  rev- 
erence of  John  Bradford,  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke, chaplain  and  adopted  son  of  Bishop 
Ridley,  and  the  one  of  the  two  royal 
preachers  in  the  last  reign  deputed  to  in- 
struct the  people  of  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire in  their  duty  to  God  and  man. 
**  Sharply,"  says  a  contemporary,  "did  he 
rebuke  sin  ;  sweetly  did  he  preach  Christ 
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crucified;  pithily  did  he  impugn  errors; 
earnestly  did  he  exhort  to  a  godly  life ; " 
but  perhaps  the  most  telling  words  ever 
uttered  by  this  distinguished  scholar  and 
gentleman  were  those  well-known  ones 
spoken  to  a  friend,  as  a  criminal  went  by 
to  the  gallows :  "  There,  but  for  God's 
grace,  goes  John  Bradford."  No  wonder, 
we  repeat,  that  gloom  brooded  over  our 
land,  and  that  omens,  mysterious  appear- 
ances, unearthly  voices,  and  especially,  as 
annalists  tell  us,  strange  blue  fires  creep- 
ing about  the  London  streets  and  other 
frequented  places,  should  unhinge  peo- 
ple's minds.  "  All  the  merry-hearted  did 
sigh."  Even  high-spirited,  bright  young 
Owen  had  flagged,  and  now,  as  they  left  the 
farm,  walked  demurely  at  his  sister's  side. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  there  was 
some  banter  in  her  tone  as  she  inquired  to 
what  she  owed  the  unusual  honor  of  his 
company  that  evening,  and  wherefore  he 
had  slept  at  the  farm  the  night  before. 
Owen  shuffled  uneasily,  and  hung  his 
head ;  then  raising  to  her  face  eyes  as 
honest  as  her  own  — 

11  An  thou  wilt  promise,  Nell,  not  to  tell 
our  mother,  thou  shalt  know.  All  this 
last  week  I  have  seen,  when  faring  home 
at  dusk,  fiery  shapes  creeping  and  gliding 
on  Boughton  Heath,  and  over  the  little 
pools  and  flashes  in  the  hollows.  I 
marked  them  to  the  right,  where  the  walls 
o'erhang  the  monks'  kaleyards.  There 
was  the  flame  again,  flitting  near  the 
moat ;  nay,  sister,  it  even  ran  shimmering 
along  the  east  gate !  Hodge  saith  he 
never  saw  the  like  before.  Yestereven,  as 
Hodge  tarried  long  with  the  sick  cart- 
horse, Bob,  I  climbed  the  big  old  elm  to 
peep  if  the  howlets  still  lodged  in  its  trunk, 
and  chancing  to  cast  mine  eyes  on  the 
spital  graveyard,  I  saw  the  flame  there, 
like  some  ill  thing,  dancing  and  frolickiog. 
Hodge  saw  it  too." 

"  And  what  said  Hodge  ?  "  asked  Nell, 
a  good  deal  impressed. 

"  Oh,  he  says  it  bodes  no  good;  aod  fur- 
thermore that  all  our  murrains,  sicknesses 
of  man  and  beast,  and  smutted  wheat  and 
rye,  be  judgments  on  us  for  wedding  with 
the  Spaniard,  and  every  night,  sister,  he 
and  Malkin  pray  for  the  speedy  death  of 
Jezebel,  that  is,  the  queen." 

But  here  Nell  broke  in,  — . 

44  Hush,  Odie,  hush  !  'Tis  a  shame  even 
to  speak  of  such  a  thing ;  were  the  poor 
lady  ten  times  a  Jezebel,  the  which  I  do 
not  believe,  'twere  a  wicked  sin  to  do 
that." 

Owen  demurred ;  if  Nelly  was  an  au- 
thority with  him,  so  was  Hodge. 
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"  Hodge  saith,"  he  went  on,  "  it  but 
needs  for  queen  to  die,  and  John  Cooper 
will  straightway  come  home,  and  enjoy  his 
own  again  ;  would  not  you,  sister,  be  glad 
of  that  ?  " 

"None  gladder,"  said  Nell  fervently; 
"  but,  Odie,  not  by  means  unblest."  Her 
earnestness  brought  conviction  to  the 
boy's  mind. 

'*  I  will  bid  Hodge  unsay  those  prayers," 
he  said  briefly. 

As  briefly  she  made  answer, — 

**  It  will  be  well ;  such  prayers,  like 
chickens,  come  home  to  roost." 

Their  discourse  now  returned  to  the 
wandering  fires,  and  as  they  talked,  these 
gradually  divested  themselves  of  their 
hobgoblin  character,  and  sank  to  the  level 
of  those  will-o'-the-wisps  or  jack-o'-the- 
lanthorns  with  which  the  rustic  mind  is 
familiar. 

At  the  postern  of  the  east  gate  they  dis- 
missed Hodge,  who  had,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed them  at  a  respectful  distance,  to 
protect  Nell  from  the  many  truculent  beg- 
gars who  infested  highways  and  byways 
in  those  lawless  times. 

The  east  gate  was  then  a  gem  —  its 
strong  Norman  tower  by  no  means  hiding 
the  Roman  masonry,  two  low  arches,  as 
inconvenient  to  the  growing  traffic  of  the 
city  as  they  were  massively  picturesque. 
Looking  outward  was  a  rude  figure  of  the 
god  Mars  in  high  relief,  with  shield,  hel- 
met, and  blunt  spear.  Over  this  figure 
the  head  of  gallant  Harry  Hotspur  had 
been  fixed  after  Shrewsbury  fight,  and 
had  crumbled  to  its  original  dust.  As  they 
walked  by  the  beautifully  sculptured  High 
Cross,  from  which  the  four  main  streets 
radiate,  Owen  observed  the  weird  blue 
flame  wandering  round  its  base,  but  the 
sight  seemed  to  have  lost  its  terrors,  for 
he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sister  with  a  smile. 
Nell's  quick  eye  soon  observed  lights  and 
a  stir  of  people  before  the  Blue  Posts. 

Her  mother  stood  in  the  hall,  taking  a 
deferential  leave  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  Laurence  Smith,  the  then  mayor,  as 
he  and  an  escort  of  friends  were  descend- 
ing from  the  row  into  the  street. 

"You  will  bear  in  mind,  mistress,  that 
the  expected  guest  is  mine,  and  that  1 
grudge  no  cost  in  reason  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  him  who  is  bearer  of  an  order  in 
council  from  the  queen's  grace." 

So  saying,  and  louting  low,  this  courte- 
ous knight  departed. 

It  was  long  since  Nelly  had  seen  her 
mother  look  so  happy.  A  flush  of  excite- 
ment and  elation  tinged  the  widow's  sal- 
low cheeks  as  she  told  her  children  the 


coming  guest  was  Dr.  Cole,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  a  servant 
much  employed  by  the  queen  and  by  her 
highly  popular  kinsman,  Cardinal  Pole. 

44  This  night  he  is  to  lie  in  the  collegi- 
ate house  of  Penkridge,  to-morrow  in  the 
cell  of  Astbury ;  on  Thursday,  he  and  his 
retinue  of  eight  shall  come  here,  at  the 
cost  of  the  mayor,  and  Sir  Laurence  shall 
provide  a  feast  for  him,  and  also  for  cer- 
tain aldermen  and  high  officers  of  this 
town,  at  his  own  expense.  Sir  Laurence 
doth  hint  that  this  gentleman  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  good  cheer  or  good  cookery. 
Wherefore,  my  Nell,  we  will  betake  our- 
selves straightway  to  this  gear.  Come, 
wench ! " 

Ah,  poor  Mistress  Mottershed,  your 
dream  of  professional  bliss  was  doomed 
to  a  rude  awakening! 

There  was  great  activity  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  inn  that  day  and  the  next, 
and  by  Thursday  at  noon  the  results  were 
manifest.  The  eating-hall  was  strewn 
with  fresh  rushes  —  our  forefathers  being 
by  no  means  so  hardy  in  all  cases  as  they 
are  represented  —  the  wide  hearth  was 
piled  with  logs  from  the  forest  of  Mara, 
and  a  goodly  display  of  plate  met  the  eye, 
including  a  parcel-gilt  flagon,  the  gift  of 
some  long-departed  great  one  to  an  ances- 
tor of  Mistress  Mottershed's.  Bed  cham- 
bers were  in  readiness  for  the  magnates, 
and  hangings  and  a  coverlet  broidered 
with  eglantines  were  placed  on  the  lofty 
bed  which  the  queen's  representative  was 
literally  "  to  climb  up  into."  Plenty  of 
straw  for  the  grooms'  shake-downs,  and 
fodder  for  their  beasts,  came  in  from  the 
farm,  not  without  some  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  Hodge,  who,  with  a  truer  instinct 
than  his  mistress,  bemoaned  this  expendi- 
ture of  hay  —  so  scarce  as  it  was  —  on 
Jezebel's  emissary. 

There  was  a  goodly  show  of  solid  and 
delicate  eatables  in  the  kitchen  and  pan- 
try :  anchovy,  trout  from  Bala,  prime  eels 
from  the  Sow  River  at  Eccles  Hall,  sod 
beef,  heather  mutton  from  the  Welsh  hills, 
potted  meats,  and  what  not?  Sir  Lau- 
rence had  received  gifts  of  partridges  and 
hares  from  the  manors  of  Eaton  and  Cod- 
dington,  and  sent  them  in  to  be  baked 
under  the  eye  of  expert  Mistress  Motter- 
shed ;  likewise  a  young  peacock,  coarse 
and  poor  eating,  it  is  true,  but  making  a 
fine  centre-piece,  with  his  plumage  reared 
up  round  about  him.  Nell  was  as  good  a 
pasterer  as  her  mother,  and  looked  to  the 
bread  and  rolls,  puddings  of  plum  and 
other  sorts,  quince  and  orange  pies,  apple 
fritters,  etc     Over  and  above  all  these, 
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she  constructed,  as  a  pleasing  surprise  for 
her  dear  mother,  a  castle  of  fine  flour,  with 
turrets  and  loopholes,  and  a  pavement  of 
comfits,  and  a  moat  with  rosemary  bushes, 
bearing  gold  spangles.  Poor  Nell!  her 
heart  was  not  in  all  this,  and,  like  Hodge, 
she  had  an  unspoken  dread  of  the  coming 
guest,  she  knew  not  why.  Past  sorrows 
had  made  her  apprehensive. 

The  hour  came,  and  in  rain  and  fog  Dr. 
Cole  made  his  appearance,  emerging  from 
a  carriage  lent  him  at  Astbury.  A  rude 
machine  it  was,  best  described  as  a  painted 
box  on  wheels,  lined  with  buckram,  fur- 
nished with  benches,  and  drawn  through 
the  stiff  Cheshire  clay  by  four  stout  steeds. 
He  was  an  elderly  man,  sixty-five  at  least, 
and  wore  a  thick  and  long  cloak,  and  a 
violet  skull-cap  under  the  broad  hat  that 
overshadowed  his  ••  narrow,  foxy  face." 

He  walked  up  the  flight  of  steps  that 
led  to  the  row,  passed  between  the  oaken 
posts,  or  pillars  picked  out  with  blue,  then 
straight  to  the  fireplace,  with  a  slight  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  hostess.  She  stood 
there,  a  grave  and  comely  widow,  her 
iron-grey  hair  smoothly  put  away  under  a 
coif  of  fine  linen,  with  an  edging,  called  a 
frontlet,  of  steel.  Her  worked  lawn  chem- 
isette was  surmounted  by  a  partlet  or  ruff. 
Her  gown  and  kirtle  were  of  fine  serge. 
Knitted  black  and  violet  hose,  and  steel 
shoe-buckles  completed  her  dress.  A 
mass  of  keys  and  other  household  imple- 
ments hung  at  her  girdle  of  dressed  leath- 
er. 

Mistress  Mottershed,  being  a  woman  of 
keen  perception  and  ready  wit,  and  used 
to  receiving  guests  of  quality  and  breed- 
ing, at  once  detected  in  Dr.  Cole's  air  and 
his  few  remarks  to  his  travelling  compan- 
ions a  good  deal  of  frothiness  and  pom- 
posity. When  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  her,  which  he  did  at  some  length  touch- 
ing his  creature  comforts,  there  was  a 
supercilious  ring  in  his  voice  that  put  her 
on  her  mettle  at  once,  and  she  turned  to  her 
kitchen  preparations  with  the  words  *•  con- 
ceited fool"  trembling  on  her  lips.  Ere 
she  closed  the  door  after  her,  she  heard 
him  say  to  one  of  his  servants,  **  My 
pouncet-box,  knave."  The  poor  fellow 
stammered  forth  in  dismay  that  it  had 
been  left  behind,  whereupon  such  a  dan- 
gerous light  came  into  Dr.  Cole's  eye,  and 
such  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  his  mouth, 
that  our  hostess  muttered  to  herself,  •*  For 
all  he  is  so  great  a  man,  I  would  we  were 
well  rid  of  him." 

How  little  a  "great  man"  can  be,  how 
mean  of  soul,  how  base  in  action !  Few 
characters  in  history  illustrate  this  truth 


more  fully  than  Henry  Cole.  The  ag- 
grandizement of  self  was  his  one  thought, 
and  he  achieved  it,  holding  one  office  after 
another,  and  as  many  as  possible  together 
—  provost  of  Eton,  canon  of  Westmin- 
ster, warden  of  New  College,  and  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  Not  by  his  learning  did  he 
thus  rise,  though  his  learning  was  remark- 
able; still  less  by  eloquence,  for  coarse 
abuse  or  sugared  flattery  were  his  chief 
weapons.  He  rose  by  timeserving  of  the 
most  shameless  kind,  and  by  that  only. 
In  youth  he  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the 
pope,  cooling,  however,  when  Anne  Boleyn 
came  into  power;  the  next  reign  found, 
or  made  him,  an  ultra  Protestant;  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  pro- 
duced a  strong  relapse  into  Romanism, 
and  he  cruelly  and  basely  fanned  the 
flames  in  which  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  the 
hapless  Cranmer  perished,  "thereby," 
says  the  historian,  "  covering  himself  with 
infamy."*  It  was  this  ignominious  suc- 
cessor of  good  Dean  Colet,  and  of  many 
other  holy  men  who  once  ruled  the  chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  chosen  by 
Bishop  Bonner  for  his  secret  mission  to 
Ireland. 

An  honr  later  the  mayor  and  other  gen- 
tlemen had  arrived,  and  they  had  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Blue 
Posts.f 

The  scene  was  a  festal  one  to  the  eye, 
though  not  to  the  heart ;  for  well  did  Sir 
Laurence  and  his  friends  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  and 
contempt  and  dislike  lay  beneath  their 
show  of  courtesy.  However,  savory  dishes 
passed  and  repassed;  there  was  much 
clinking  of  silver  and  pewter,  a  brilliant 
fire  threw  flashes  of  light  into  every  cor- 
ner, and  on  the  robes,  chains,  etc.,  of  Sir 
Laurence  and  his  aldermen.  Pottills  of 
sack  and  other  wines,  ale,  and  hypocras 
went  freely  round,  and  the  conversation 
was  varied  and  agreeable.  Mistress  Mot- 
tershed, who  came  in  and  out,  directing 
the  serving-men  and  looking  to  every  one's 
comfort,  was  struck,  but  not  favorably,  by 
the  doctor's  glib  and  oily  deportment. 
He  was  a  great  talker,  abounding  in  anec- 
dote, especially  about  the  court  and  great 
people.  When  some  mention  was  made 
of  the  superstitions  now  rife  in  Chester, 
he  related  how  his  friends,  the  Lords  Pa- 
get and  Howard,  had  prayed  him  help 
them  lay  an  evil  spirit  that  dwelt  in  an  old 
forsaken  house  in  Aldersgate.  Seventeen 
thousand  persons  (he  related)  bad  come 

*  Athena  Cantabrigiensis,  vol  i.,  p.  418. 
t  This  fine  hall,  with  its  rich  oak  timbers,  is  still  to 
be  seen,  though  turned  into  a  boot  and  shoe  warehouse. 
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together  to  hear  the  voice,  and  when  the 
crowd  shouted  "God  save  the  lady  Ma- 
ry," it  answered  nothing ;  but  when  they 
shouted  it  for  the  lady  Elizabeth,  the 
voice  answered,  "  Amen." 

This  spirit  was  quieted,  added  Dr.  Cole 
facetiously,  by  pulling  down  of  the  wall, 
whereby  a  young  woman  was  un harbored, 
which  owned  that  one  Drakes  had  hired 
ber  for  this  gear.  She  received  less  than 
her  deserts,  being  let  off  with  the  pillory. 
Much  gossip  of  this  sort  followed,  varied 
by  Cestrian  news.  A  rather  sharp  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  a  great  lawsuit  still  unsettled,  in  which 
the  present  dean  of  Chester  —  Cliff  —  and 
two  prebendaries  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  at  the  suit  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
for  claiming  as  chapter  property  some 
estates  granted  to  him  by  Henry  VIII. 

This  topic,  and  somewhat  flowing  cups, 
causing  some  excitement,  Dr.  Cole  modu- 
lated into  a  safer  key,  and  talked  of  Lon- 
don pageants,  conduits  at  Cheapside  run- 
ning with  wine,  etc.,  at  Mary's  coronation ; 
and  he  described  the  astounding  feats  of 
one  Peter  the  Dutchman,  who  on  that  day 
danced  and  anticked  on  the  weathercock 
of  St.  Paul's,  for  which  he  was  paid  16V. 
3*.  4d.  by  the  lord  mayor.  Under  cover 
of  the  laughter  this  anecdote  created  Sir 
Laurence  whispered  to  the  alderman  on  his 
other  side,  "That  cathedral  is  happy  in- 
deed :  it  can  boast  of  two  weathercocks ! " 

The  party,now  broke  up,  and  Dr.  Cole 
proposed,  as  the  fog  had  given  place  to 
autumn  sunshine,  that  they  should  stroll 
about  the  town,  of  which  he  knew  little, 
and  on  the  world-famous  walls  that  gir- 
dled it  round.  Of  course  the  gentlemen 
begged  to  be  his  escort.  As  Mistress 
Mottershed  came  into  the  hall,  she  ob- 
served one  of  the  aldermen  helping  the 
doctor  to  put  on  his  cloak  —  a  somewhat 
heavy  one,  he  remarked. 

"Stay,  my  friend,"  said  the  dean  im- 
pressively, "'tis  not  the  cloak,  'tis  the 
cloak-bag  that  is  weighty.  Ay,  weighty 
indeed,"  drawing  a  leather  box  out  ofthe 
said  bag  and  holding  it  up;  "for  know 
you  this  box  contains  that  which  shall 
lash  all  the  heretics  in  Ireland." 

"Ay,  indeed?  Say  you  so,  doctor? 
Meseems  you  jest,"  said  the  mayor. 

"  No  jest,  Mr.  Mayor,  but  sober  earnest, 
as  every  heretic  in  Ireland  shall  learn  to 
his  cost." 

For  a  moment  the  silence  of  consterna- 
tion fell  on  the  party,  for  the  strictest  Ro- 
man Catholics  among  them  were  sick  of 
those  most  un-English  proceedings  of  fire 
and  faggot;   but  prudence  closed  their 


lips,  and  as  soon  as  the  dean  had  depos- 
ited that  fateful  box  in  his  chamber,  they 
sallied  forth  00  their  stroll. 

44  Mother,  what  ails  you  ?  "  asked  Nell 
in  great  alarm.  "  You  are  pale  as  a  sheet, 
and  that  pasty  is  slipping  from  your  hands 
—  nay,  let  me  take  it!" 

The  hostess  resigned  it,  and,  still  fur- 
ther, allowed  Nell  to  lead  her  into  the 
linen-closet  hard  by,  the  only  place  safe 
from  prying  eyes.  Then  Nell  seated  her 
on  a  box,  and  ran  for  some  vinegar,  which 
revived  her.  To  the  girl's  speechless  dis- 
may a  great  burst  of  tears  followed.  "My 
Edmund,  my  poor  brother  —  brother  and 
son  to  me,  for  did  I  not  rear  thee  from 
thy  cradle,  motherless  one?  —  and  now, 
oh  heavens  !  thy  doom  is  gone  forth,  and 
the  doom  of  hundreds  more  —  and  this 
man  is  the  bearer  of  it !  " 

Her  daughter  listened,  perplexed  and 
thunderstruck,  and  it  was  not  for  some 
time  that  the  terrible  truth  became  clear; 
but  she  might  not  dwell  upon  it  then. 
Peggy  had  repeatedly  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  now,  heedless  of  Nell's  "  Anon,  Peg, 
anon ! "  burst  in  to  say  the  Londoners 
were  already  at  high  jinks,  helping  them- 
selves to  ale  and  wine,  and  threatening 
the  drawers,  who  strove  to  restrain  them. 
Mistress  Mottershed  appeared  sunk  in  a 
state  of  abstraction,  so  unlike  her  usual 
self,  that  Nell's  terror  increased.  "  Moth- 
er," she  said  timidly,  "  think  me  not  un- 
maidenly  if  I  pray  you  let  me  go  with 
Peggy  rebuke  these  rude  knaves." 

Her  mother  looked  up;  the  air  of  ab- 
straction was  gone,  replaced  by  a  look  of 
cool  and  earnest  resolve.  "  Go,  my  girl. 
I  trust  thee,  Nell,  and  will  come  to  thee 
shortly." 

Nell,  with  beating  heart,  went  to  ber 
servant's  help,  and  her  rebuke,  "severe 
in  youthful  beauty,"  as  she  stood  amongst 
them,  at  once  restored  order.  Meanwhile 
the  hostess  rose,  clasped  her  hands  in  a 
convulsive  prayer,  and  took  her  way  up  a 
cockle-stair  to  the  state  bedchamber. 

All  this  time  Dr.  Cole  was  being  duly 
"lionized,"  and  blandly  admired  all  that 
he  was  expected  to  admire  —  the  noble 
bridge  gate,  St.  John's  steeple  —  a  land- 
mark for  miles  round — the  castle  keep, 
and  church,  where  poor  Nell  of  Gloster 
did  penance  in  a  white  sheet,  etc.  He 
declined  going  near  the  cathedral,  possibly 
from  fear  or  dislike  of  outspoken  Bishop 
Scot.  He  paced  the  ancient  "  wishing- 
steps "  (long  since  modernized),  with  a 
courtly  wish  for  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  queen's  grace,  which  the  most  loyal 
lips  there  present  could  but  faintly  echo. 
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Then  they  descended  from  the  walls, 
leaving  to  the  right  Hugh  Lupus's  Gate, 
which  the  warder  was  about,  to  lock,  an 
hour  earlier  than  any  other  city  gate.  "  We 
of  Chester,"  quoth  Sir  Laurence,  "do  shut 
the  stable  door  after  the  steed  hath  been 
stole.  This  wolf  gate  was  never  locked 
at  all  until  a  certain  mayor's  daughter  and 
heir,  playing  at  ball  with  other  young 
maids  one  summer  even,  in  Peper  Street, 
was  rode  away  with,  and  married  by  a 
young  springald  from  Wales." 

In  due  time  the  party  re-entered  the 
hostel ;  supper  was  partaken  of,  and  then 
the  mayor  and  his  company  took  their 
leave  for  the  night,  promising  on  the  mor- 
row to  speed  the  dean  on  his  way  to  Park- 
gate.  He  soon  after  retired,  ordering 
Mistress  Mottershed  to  bring  him  a  cup 
of  new  milk,  well  spiced,  in  the  morning. 

Nell  soon  went  to  bed,  imperatively  or- 
dered thither  by  her  mother,  who  said,  "  I 
will  do  thy  work;  I  can  better  bear  to  stir 
than  to  be  still,  this  night."  Nell  pro- 
tested she  should  not  sleep  a  wink  till 
mother  came ;  but  what  young  eyes  were 
ever  holden  awake  under  such  circum- 
stances? She  slept  and  dreamed,  woke 
and  slept  again,  this  time  so  soundly  that 
when  her  eyes  re-opened  it  was  to  the  cold 
chill  of  the  coming  down.  But  the  rush- 
light was  burning  still,  and  by  it  —  oh 
wonder!  —  knelt  her  mother  wrapt  in 
wordless  prayer.  Nell  raised  her  head  to 
gaze,  supporting  it  on  her  arm;  this  slight 
movement  made  her  mother  start  and 
tremble  exceedingly.  Nell  was  at  her  side, 
kneeling  also,  in  a  moment,  and  she  felt  the 
strong,  courageous  arm  which  had  so  often 
imparted  strength  to  her,  twine  around 
her  neck  as  though  seeking  strength  from 
her. 

"  Child,  let  me  tell  thee  all  —  the  burden 
is  heavier  than  I  can  bear  alone." 

"  Say  on,  mother." 

Her  mother  concisely  told  how,  knowing 
Dr.  Cole  to  have  left  the  house,  she,  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,  had  gone  to  the  state 
chamber  to  search  for  that  fatal  box ;  bad 
found  it,  not  in  the  cloak-bag,  but  "craft- 
ily hid"  among  some  parchments  of  the 
dean's.  It  was,  mercifully,  not  locked, 
only  secured  with  silken  cords,  which  she 
had  patiently  unloosed.  Within  she  found 
the  awful  document ;  it  was  engrossed  on 
vellum,  and  inscribed  in  full  to  the  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland.  "  As  calmly," she  told 
Nell,  "  as  ever  she  took  bread  out  of  the 
oven,"  she  removed  and  secreted  this  writ- 
ing. But  the  box  felt  light,  and  this  might 
betray  all.  So  she  replaced  it  by  the  first 
article  of  equal  weight  she  could  lay  her 


hands  on,  and  that  article  proved  to  be  a 
pack  of  cards.  With  a  touch  of  grim  hu- 
mor, which  one  would  find  hard  to  credit 
were  it  not  matter  of  history,  the  intrepid, 
woman  laid  it  in  the  box  with  the  knave 
of  clubs  uppermost.  She  fastened  it  up, 
replaced  the  box,  and  returned  to  her 
duties  in  a  glow  of  exultation  ;  but  in  si- 
lence and  solitude  the  reaction  set  in,  and 
who  can  wonder  ? 

One  trick,  no  game  of  cards  can  win. 

True !  but  every  rule  has  its  exception ; 
and  our  hostess's  "  trick  "  —  say  rather 
her  one  act  of  fearless  self-devotion  —  won 
a  nobler  game  than  cards  can  show.  Her 
act  was  blest  to  the  averting  of  such  mis- 
ery, and  saving  of  life ;  but  at  what  a  cost 
of  suffering  to  herself!  Conceive  what  it 
must  have  been  to  encounter  the  cruel 
guest  when  she  carried  him  the  spiced 
milk,  and  calmly  take  his  orders  for  a  lux- 
urious fish  breakfast  of  oysters,  stewed 
carp,  etc.,  feeling  all  the  while  that  within 
arm's  length  lay  that  which  might  bring 
her  to  prison  and  death,  and  make  her 
children  homeless  beggars.  Though  the 
dean's  departure  brought  some  relief,  yet 
the  danger  to  all  was  not  less  pressing, 
and  who  could  tell  how  soon  the  truth 
might  burst  into  light?  The  widow 
thought  sometimes  her  o'erfraught  heart 
must  have  broken  but  for  the  tender  help 
of  her  comfortable  Nell ! 

As  we  follow  the  dean  to  Ireland,  his- 
tory takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  to 
the  council  chamber  at  Dublin,  presided 
over  by  Viscount  Fitzwalter,  become  Earl 
of  Sussex  by  the  death  of  his  father  some 
months  before.  The  late  earl,  a  hypped 
and  sickly  man,  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  Queen  Mary,  and  her  sense  of 
his  services  was  shown  (Miss  Strickland 
tells  us)  by  a  patent  bearing  the  queen's 
seal  with  the  Garter  round  it,  giving  him 
"license  and  pardon  to  wear  his  cap,  coif, 
or  night-cap,  or  any  two  of  them,  in  our 
presence."  The  present  earl,  strong  and 
bold,  yet  withal  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  stands  out  in  curious  contrast 
with  his  father,  and  in  far  stronger  con- 
trast with  the  English  emissary  now  intro- 
duced to  the  Irish  privy  council.  *'  Lord 
Fitzwalter,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  handed 
the  box  to  the  secretary,  who  opened  it, 
and  behold,  a  pack  of  cards  only,  and  with 
the  knave  of  clubs  grinning  at  them  !  " 

Great  was  the  excitement,  surely  not 
unmixed  with  satisfaction,  in  the  council; 
we  are  told  some  felt  great  joy ;  "  and  the 
lord  deputy  said,  *  Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  meanwhile  we  will  shuffle 
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the  cards.' "  The  discomfited  doctor  hur- 
ried back  to  court  —  one  should  like  to 
know  whether  he  made  any  tarriance  in 
Chester  on  his  way.  Meanwhile  death 
was  shuffling  the  cards  effectually.  On 
the  7th  of  October  Dr.  Cole's  interview 
with  the  Council  had  taken  place.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  ere  he  could  return  to 
Dublin,  Queen  Mary  breathed  her  last. 

By  the  death  of  this  hapless  queen, 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the 
yoke  of  Spain  was  broken.  King  Philip 
became  a  cypher,  Bonner  and  his  crea- 
tures fell  back  into  their  native  obscurity, 
and  the  reign  of  terror  ceased.  None  felt 
this  relief  more  intensely  than  our  friends 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  albeit  the  hostess,  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  woman  for  all  she  had 
gone  through,  neither  felt  nor  permitted 
any  unseemly  rejoicing.  Nay,  she  sighed 
from  the  depths  of  her  honest  heart  at 
the  sound  of  that  knell  which  told  that 
Mary  of  England  had  passed  away. 

The  year  1558  with  its  burden  of  fam- 
ine, plague,  discontent,  curses  not  loud  but 
deep,  was  fled.  A  twelfth-night  party  is 
gathered  round  the  blazing,  crackling  logs 
on  Mistress  Mottershed's  hearth.  There 
she  sits,  peaceful,  but  grave,  and  visibly 
aged  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  recent 
storms ;  Odie  and  the  younger  ones  are 
there,  as  merry  as  the  crickets  which  chirp 
at  their  feet ;  Edmund,  the  meek  scholar, 
is  there,  and  leads  off  an  ancient  and  me- 
lodious ditty  touching  the  kings  of  the 
East,  in  which  all  present  ioin ;  Nell's 
contralto  notes  supported  by  the  rich, 
deep  voice  of  John  Cooper,  as  he  stands 
by  the  side  of  his  recovered  darling.  To- 
gether they  offer  to  Him  who  has  brought 
them  "  through  fire  and  water  into  a 
wealthy  place"  their  hearts'  best  adora- 
tion. All  have  partaken,  though  frugally 
by  reason  of  the  existing  scarcity,  of 
twelfth-cake  and  spiced  elder  wine,  and 
the  children  have  carried  these  delicacies 
round  to  a  host  of  faithful  dependants 
seated  in  an  outer  circle  behind  the  fam- 
ily. Peggy  was  there  in  festal  garb,  and 
Malkin  in  new  homespun  ;  and  Hodge  sits 
with  a  self-satisfied  twinkle  in  his  small 
grey  eyes,  and  a  strong  conviction  that 
his  much-maligned  orisons  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  present  happy  aspect 
of  affairs ! 

And  now  the  hostess  rises,  and  unfold- 
ing an  important-looking  letter,  announces 
to  all   the  glad   news   that   her  Majesty 

Sueen Elizabeth,  at  the  personal  instance 
my  lord  of  Sussex,  had  been  pleased  to 
bestow  on  her,  Elizabeth  Mottershed,  a 
pension  for  life  of  40/.  a  year.    "  My  lord 


deputy,"  she  added,  "  would  have  me  to 
know  that  it  is  for  saving  the  lives  of  her 
lieges  that  the  queen  doth  me  this  grace. 
Moreover,  my  lord  deputy  purposeth  on 
his  road  to  London  for  the  coronation  of 
the  lady  Elizabeth  to  lie  at  our  poor  hostel 
of  the  Blue  Posts  for  one  night,  or  perad- 
venture  for  two." 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ON  PATTISON'S  MEMOIRS.* 

To  reckon  the  subject  of  this  volume 
among  leading  minds  who  have  stamped  a 
deep  influence  on  our  generation,  is  not 
possible  even  to  the  friendliest  partiality. 
That  was  not  his  position,  and  nobody 
could  be  less  likely  than  he  would  himself 
have  been  to  claim  it.  Pattison  started 
no  new  problem.  His  name  is  associated 
with  no  fertile  speculation,  and  with  no 
work  of  the  first  degree  of  importance. 
Nor  was  he  any  more  intended  for  a  prac- 
tical leader  than  for  an  intellectual  dis- 
coverer. He  did  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  authoritative  men  who  are  born  to  give 
decisions  from  the  chair.  Measured  by 
any  standard  commensurate  to  his  re- 
markable faculties,  Patiison's  life  would 
be  generally  regarded  as  pale,  negative, 
and  ineffectual.  Nevertheless,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  he  had  a  certain  singular 
quality  about  him  that  made  his  society 
more  interesting,  more  piquant,  and  more 
sapid  than  that  of  many  men  of  a  far 
wider  importance  and  more  commanding 
achievement. 

Critics  have  spoken  of  his  learning,  but 
the  description  is  only  relatively  accurate. 
Of  him,  in  this  respect,  we  may  say,  what 
he  said  of  Erasmus:  "Erasmus,  though 
justly  styled  by  Muretus  eruditus  sane 
vir  ac  multa  Uctionis^  was  not  a  learned 
man  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word  — 
not  an  irudit.  He  was  the  man  of  let- 
ters. He  did  not  make  a  study  apart  of 
antiquity  for  its  own  sake,  but  used  it  as 
an  instrument  of  culture."  The  result  of 
culture  in  Pattison's  actual  life  was  not 
by  any  means  ideal.  For  instance,  he  was 
head  of  a  college  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  except  as  a  decorative  figure- 
head with  a  high  literary  reputation,  he 
did  little  more  to  advance  the  working 
interests  of  his  college  during  these  five- 
and-twenty  years,  than  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  venerable  academic  abuses  of  the 


•  Memoirs.    By  Mark  Pattison,  late  Rector  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford.    London,  1885. 
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worst  days  before  reform.  But  his  tem- 
perament, bis  reading,  his  recoil  from 
Catholicism,  combined  with  the  strong 
reflective  powers  bestowed  upon  him  by 
nature  to  produce  a  personality  that  was 
unlike  other  people,  and  infinitely  more 
curious  and  salient  th*n  many  who  bad  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  art  of  right  living.  In 
an  age  of  effusion  to  be  reserved,  and  in 
days  of  universal  professions  of  sympathy 
to  show  a  saturnine  front,  was  to  be  an 
original.  There  was  nobody  in  whose 
company  one  felt  so  much  of  the  ineffable 
comfort  of  being  quite  safe  against  an  at- 
tack of  platitude.  There  was  nobody  on 
whom  one  might  so  surely  count  in  the 
course  of  an  hour's  talk  for  some  stroke 
of  irony  or  pungent  suggestion,  or,  at  the 
worst,  some  significant,  admonitory,  and 
almost  luminous  manifestation  of  the 
great  ars  tacendu  In  spite  of  his  copious 
and  ordered  knowledge,  Pattison  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  affluent  mind. 
He  did  not  impart  intellectual  direction 
like  Mill,  nor  morally  impress  himself  like 
George  E\iot.  Even  in  pithy  humor  he 
was  inferior  to  Bagehot,  who  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  secon- 
dary figures  of  our  generation.  But  he 
made  every  one  aware  of  contact  with 
the  reality  of  a  living  intelligence.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  no  designs  upon  you. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  shaking  a  convic- 
tion, nor  even  of  surprising  admiration. 

Everlasting  neutrality,  no  doubt,  may 
soon  become  a  tiresome  affectation.  But 
we  can  afford  to  spare  a  few  moments 
from  our  solid  day  to  the  sage,  if  we  are 
so  lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one;  always  pro- 
vided that  he  be  not  of  those  whom  La 
Bruyere  has  described  as  being  made  into 
sages  by  a  certain  natural  mediocrity  of 
mind.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Pat* 
tison,  at  least  he  was  never  mediocre, 
never  vapid,  trite,  or  common.  Nor  was 
he  one  of  those  false  pretenders  to  the 
judicial  mind,  who 

mistake  for  sober  sense 
And  wise  reserve,  the  plea  of  indolence. 

On  the  contrary,  his  industry  and  spirit 
of  laborious  acquisition  were  his  best  cre- 
dentials. He  was  invested  to  our  young 
imaginations  with  the  attraction  of  the 
literary  explorer,  who  had  ••  voyaged 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone," 
had  traversed  broad  continents  of  knowl- 
edge, had  ransacked  all  the  wisdom  of 
printed  books,  and  had  by  native  courage 
and  resource  saved  himself  from  the  en- 
gulfing waters  of  the  great  movement. 
The  memoirs  of  such  a  man  may  not 


be  one  of  the  monuments  of  literature. 
His  little  volume  is  not  one  of  those  ro- 
mantic histories  of  the  soul,  from  the 
"  Confessions  of  Augustine  "  to  the  "  Con- 
fessions of  Jean  Jacques,*'  by  which  men 
and  women  have  been  beguiled,  enlight- 
ened, or  inspired  in  their  pilgrimage.  It 
is  not  one  of  those  idealized  and  highly 
embellished  versions  of  an  actual  exist- 
ence, with  which  such  superb  artists  as 
George  Sand,  Qui  net,  and  Renan  have 
delighted  people  of  good  literary  taste. 
What  the  rector  has  done  is  to  deliver  a 
tolerably  plain  and  unvarnished  tale  of 
the  advance  of  a  peculiar  type  of  mind 
along  a  path  of  its  own,  in  days  of  intel- 
lectual storm  and  stress.  It  stirs  no 
depths,  it  gives  no  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  desire  after  either  knowledge  or  vir- 
tue —  in  a  word,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
literature  of  edification.  But  it  is  an  in- 
structive account  of  a  curious  character, 
and  contains  valuable  hints  for  more  than 
one  important  chapter  in  the  mental  his- 
tory of  the  century. 

Mark  Pattison,  born  in  1813,  passed 
his  youthful  days  at  the  rectory  of  Haux- 
well,  a  village  in  Wens  ley  dale,  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  uplands  that  stretch 
northwards  towards  Richmond  and  Bar- 
nard Castle,  and  form  an  outwork  of  the 
Pennine  range  and  the  backbone  of  north- 
ern England.  The  scene  has  been  de- 
scribed in  that  biography  of  his  sister 
Dora,  which  he  here  so  unceremoniously 
despatches  as  a  romance.  "  Hauxwell  is 
a  tiny  village  lying  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  hill,  from  whence  an  extensive  view 
of  the  moors  and  Wensleydale  is  obtained. 
It  contains  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  The  rectory  is  a  pretty 
little  dwelling,  some  half  mile  from  the 
church,  which  is  a  fine  old  building  much 
shut  in  by  trees.  The  whole  village,  even 
on  a  bright  summer  day,  gives  the  travel- 
ler an  impression  of  intense  quiet,  if  not 
of  dulness;  but  in  winter,  when  the  snow 
lies  thickly  for  weeks  together  in  the  nar- 
row lane,  the  only  thoroughfare  of  the 
place ;  when  the  distant  moors  also  look 
cold  in  their  garment  of  white,  and  the 
large  expanse  of  sky  is  covered  with  lead- 
en-colored clouds  ;  when  the  very  streams 
with  which  the  country  abounds  are  frozen 
into  silence,  —  then  indeed  may  Hauxwell 
be  called  a  lonely  village." 

Pattison's  father  had  been  educated, 
badly  enough,  at  Brasenose,  but  though 
his  own  literary  instincts  were  of  the 
slightest,  he  had  social  ambition  enough 
to  destine  his  son  from  the  first  to  go  to 
Oxford  and  become  the  fellow  of  a  col- 
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lege.  But  nothing  systematic  was  done 
towards  making  the  desired  consumma- 
tion a  certainty  or  even  a  probability. 
The  youth  read  enormously,  but  he  did 
not  remember  a  tenth  of  what  he  read, 
nor  did  be  even  take  in  the  sense  of  half 
of  it  as  he  went  along.  "  Books  as  books,17 
he  says,  •'  were  ray  delight,  irrespective  of 
their  contents.  I  was  already  marked  out 
for  the  life  of  a  student,  yet  little  that  was 
in  the  books  I  read  seemed  to  find  its 
way  into  my  mind."  He  found  time  for 
much  besides  reading.  He  delighted  in 
riding,  in  shooting  rooks  in  the  hall  rook- 
ery, and  in  fishing  for  trout  with  clumsy 
tackle  and  worm.  Passion  for  country 
sports  was  followed  by  passion  for  natu- 
ral history  in  the  ordinary  shape  of  the 
boy's  fancy  for  collecting  insects  and  ob- 
serving birds.  He  fell  in  with  White's 
'* Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  read  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  knew  it  by  heart. 

The  love  of  birds,  moths,  butterflies,  led  on 
to  the  love  of  landscape ;  and  altogether,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  grew  and 
merged  in  a  conscious  and  declared  poetical 
sentiment,  and  a  devoted  reading  of  the  poets. 
I  don't  suppose  the  temperament  was  more  in- 
clined to  aesthetic  emotion  in  me  than  in  other 
youths ;  but  I  was  highly  nervous  and  delicate, 
and  having  never  been  at  school  had  not  had 
sentiment  and  delicacy  crushed  out  of  me; 
also,  living  on  the  borderland  of  oak  woods, 
with  green  lanes  before  me,  and  an  expanse  of 
wild  heather  extending  into  Northumberland 
behind,  I  was  favorably  placed  for  imbibing  a 
knowledge  by  contrast  of  the  physical  features 
of  England.  My  eye  was  formed  to  take  in  at 
a  glance,  and  to  receive  delight  from  contem- 
plating, as  a  whole,  a  hill  and  valley  formation. 
Geology  did  not  come  in  till  ten  years  later  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  .thought,  ana  to  give  that 
intellectual  foundation  which  is  required  to 
make  the  testimony  of  the  eye,  roaming  over 
an  undulating  surface,  fruitful  and  satisfying. 
When  I  came  in  after  years  to  read  "The 
Prelude"  I  recognized,  as  if  it  were  my  own 
history  which  was  being  told,  the  steps  by 
which  the  love*  of  the  country  boy  for  his  hills 
and  moors  grew  into  poetical  susceptibility  for 
all  imaginative  presentations  of  beauty  in  every 
direction.    (Pp.  34,  35.) 

Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  this  was 
a  preparation  for  something  more  than 
merely  poetical  susceptibility.  By  substi- 
tuting for  the  definite  intellectual  impres- 
sions of  a  systematic  education  vague 
sensibilities  as  the  foundation  of  charac- 
ter, this  growth  of  sentiment,  delicacy, 
and  feeling  for  imaginative  presentations 
of  beauty,  laid  him  peculiarly  open  to  the 
religious  influences  that  were  awaiting 
him  in  days  to  come  at  Oxford. 


In  1832  Pattison  went  up  as  a  freshman 
to  Oriel.  His  career  as  an  undergraduate 
was  externally  distinguished  by  nothing 
uncommon,  and  promised  nothing  remark- 
able. He  describes  himself  as  shy,  awk- 
ward, boorish,  and  mentally  shapeless  and 
inert.  In  1833,  however,  he  felt  what  he 
describes  as  the  first  stirrings  of  intellec- 
tual life  within  him.  "  Hitherto  I  have  had 
no  mind,  properly  so  called,  merely  a  boy's 
intelligence,  receptive  of  anything  I  read 
or  heard.  I  now  awoke  to  the  new  idea 
of  finding  the  reason  of  things ;  I  began 
to  suspect  that  I  might  have  much  to  un- 
learn, as  well  as  to  learn,  and  that  I  must 
clear  my  mind  of  much  current  opinion 
which  had  lodged  there.  The  principle 
of  rationalism  was  born  in  me,  and  once 
born  it  was  sure  to  grow,  and  to  become 
the  master  idea  of  the  whole  process  of 
self-education  on  which  I  was  from  this 
ti me  forward  embarked."  I  n  other  words, 
if  he  could  have  interpreted  and  classified 
his  own  intellectual  type,  he  would  have 
known  that  it  was  the  reflective.  Reflec- 
tion is  a  faculty  that  ripens  slowly;  the 
prelude  of  its  maturity  is  often  a  dull  and 
apparently  numb-witted  youth.  Though 
Pattison  conceived  his  ideal  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  five-and-forty  before  he 
finally  and  deliberately  embraced  it  and 
shaped  his  life  in  conformity  to  it.  The 
principle  of  rationalism,  instead  of  grow- 
ing,.seemed  for  twelve  whole  years  to  go 
under,  and  to  be  completely  mastered  by 
the  antagonistic  principles  of  authority, 
tradition,  and  transcendental  faith. 

The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  the 
key  to  Pattison's  whole  existence,  and  of 
what  be  was  more  conscious  at  first  than 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  later  days.  He 
was  affected  from  first  to  last  by  a  pro- 
found weakness  of  will  and  character. 
Few  men  of  eminence  have  ever  lived  so 
destitute  of  nerve  as  Pattison  was  —  of 
nerve  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  life, 
and  of  nerve  for  those  large  enterprises 
in  literature  for  which  by  talent  and  at- 
tainment he  was  so  admirably  qualified. 
The  stump  of  moral  difaillance  was  set 
upon  bis  brow  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  something  deeper  in  its  roots  than 
the  temporary  self-consciousness  of  the 
adolescent,  that  afflicted  him  in  his  early 
days  at  Oxford.    The  shy  and  stiff  under- 

fraduate  is  a  familiar  type  enough,  and 
attison  is  not  the  only  youth  of  twenty 
of  whom  such  an  account  as  his  own  is 
true :  — 

This  inability  to  apprehend  the  reason  of  my 
social  ill-success  had  a  discouraging  conse- 
quence upon  the  growth  of  my  character.    I 
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was  so  convinced  that  the  fault  was  in  me,  and 
not  in  the  others,  that  I  lost  anything  like  firm 
footing,  and  succumbed  to  or  imitated  any 
type,  or  set,  with  which  I  was  brought  in  con- 
tact, esteeming  it  better  than  my  own,  of  which 
I  was  too  ashamed  to  stand  by  it  and  assert  it. 
Any  rough,  rude,  self-confident  fellow,  who 
spoke  out  what  he  thought  and  felt,  cowed  me, 
and  I  yielded  to  him,  and  even  assented  to 
him,  not  with  that  yielding  which  gives  way 
for  peace'  sake,  secretly  thinking  itself  right, 
but  with  a  surrender  of  the  convictions  to  his 
mode  of  thinking,  as  being  better  than  my  own, 
more  like  men,  more  like  the  world.     (P.  48.) 

This  fatal  trait  remained  unalterable  to 
the  very  end,  but  as  time  went  on,  things 
grew  worse.  Nobody  knows  what  delib- 
erate impotence  means  who  has  not 
chanced  to  sit  upon  a  committee  with  Pat- 
tison. Whatever  the  business  in  hand 
might  be,  you  might  be  sure  that  he  started 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  you  could  not 
possibly  arrive  at  the  journey's  end.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  one  great  principle  of  his 
life  was  that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  must  be 
too  hard  for  us,  and  that  nobody  but  a 
simpleton  or  a  fanatic  would  expect  any- 
thing else.  "  With  a  manner,"  he  says  of 
himself,  "  which  I  believe  suggested  con- 
ceit, I  had  really  a  very  low  estimate  of 
myself  as  compared  with  others.  I  could 
echo  what  Bishop  Stanley  says  of  himself 
in  bis  journal :  '  My  greatest  obstacle  to 
success  in  life  has  been  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  myself,  under  a  doubt  whether  I 
really  was  possessed  of  talents  on  a  par 
with  those  around  me.* "  Very  late  in 
life,  talking  to  Mr.  Morison,  he  said  in  his 
pensive  way,  "  Yes,  let  us  take  our  worst 
opinion  of  ourselves  in  our  most  depressed 
mood.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  that,  and 
you  will  be  getting  near  the  common  opin- 
ion of  your  merits." 

He  describes  another  side  of  the  same 
overspreading  infirmity  when  he  is  ex- 
plaining why  it  was  always  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  be  anything  but  a  Liberal. 
"  The  restlessness  of  critical  faculty,"  he 
says  "has  done  me  good  service  when 
turned  upon  myself.  /  have  never  en- 
joyed any  self-satisfaction  in  anything  I 
have  everdone^  for  I  have  inevitably  made 
a  mental  comparison  with  how  it  might 
have  been  better  done.  The  motto  of  one 
of  my  diaries,  'Quicquid  hie  operis  fiat 
pcenitet '  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of 
my  life  "  (p.  254).  A  man  who  enters  the 
battle  on  the  back  of  a  charger  that  has 
been  hamstrung  in  this  way,  is  predes- 
tined to  defeat.  A  frequent  access  of 
dejection,  self-abasement,  distrust,  often 
goes  with  a  character  that  is  energetic, 
persevering,  effective,  and  reasonably  hap- 


py. To  men  of  strenuous  temper  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  a  fit  of  depression  is 
often  a  form  of  repose.  It  was  D'Alem- 
bert,  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  workers  of 
a  busy  century,  who  said  this,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect  —  that  low  spirits  are 
only  a  particular  name  for  the  mood  in 
which  we  see  our  aims  and  acts  for  what 
they  really  are.  Pattison's  case  was  very 
different.  With  him,  except  for  a  very 
few  short  years,  despair  was  a  system,  and 
an  unreasoned  pessimism  the  most  rooted 
assurance  of  his  being.  He  tells  a  thor- 
oughly characteristic  story  of  himself  in 
his  days  as  an  undergraduate.  He  was 
on  the  coach  between  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield.  Two  men  shared  the  front  seat 
with  him,  and  conversed  during  the  whole 
of  the  journey  about  the  things  which  he 
was  yearning  to  know  and  to  learn.  "  I 
tried  one  or  twice  to  put  in  my  oar,  but  it 
wa3  a  failure:  I  was  too  far  below  their 
level  of  knowledge ;  I  relapsed  into  en- 
chanted listening.  I  thought  to  myself, 
1  There  exists  there  such  a  world,  but  I 
am  shut  out  of  it,  not  by  the  accidents  of 
college,  but  by  my  own  unfitness  to  en- 
ter'" (p.  148).  Mankind  suffers  much 
from  brassy  incompetency  and  over-com- 
placency, but  Pattison  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  how  much  more  it  may  lose  in  a 
man  who  has  ability,  but  no  fight  and  no 
mastery  in  him.  As  we  have  all  been 
told,  in  this  world  a  man  must  be  either 
anvil  or  hammer,  and  it  always  seemed  as 
if  Pattison  deliberately  chose  to  be  anvil 
—  not  merely  in  the  shape  of  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  delusive  pomps  and  vanities  of 
life,  but  in  the  truly  questionable  sense  of 
doubting  both  whether  he  could  do  any- 
thing, and  whether  he  even  owed  anything 
to  the  world  in  which  he  found  himself. 

The  earliest  launch  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  set  his  heart  upon  a  first 
class,  but  he  had  not  gone  to  work  in  the 
right  way.  Instead  of  concentrating  his 
attention  on  the  task  in  hand,  he  could 
only  in  later  days  look  back  with  amaze- 
ment ••  at  the  fatuity  of  his  arrangements 
and  the  snail-like  progress  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  satisfied."  He  was  content 
if,  on  his  final  review  of  Thucydides,  he 
got  through  twenty  or  thirty  chapters  a 
day,  and  he  re-read  Sophocles  "at  the 
lazy  rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines  a 
day,  instead  of  going  over  the  difficult 
places  only,  which  might  have  been  done 
in  a  week."  There  must,  he  says,  "have 
been  idleness  to  boot,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  idleness  and 
dawdling  over  work.  I  dawdled  from  a 
mixture  of  mental  infirmity,  bad  habit,  and 
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the  necessity  of  thoroughness  if  I  was  to 
understand,  and  not  merely  remember/' 
The  dangerous  delights  of  literary  dis- 
persion and  dissipation  attracted  him. 
Among  his  books  of  recreation  was  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "  This  I  took 
in  slowly,  page  by  page,  as  if  by  an  in- 
stinct ;  but  here  was  a  congenial  subject, 
to  which,  when  free,  I  would  return,  and 
where  I  would  set  up  my  habitation." 

It  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of  these 
vacations  at  Hauxwell  that  inspired  the 
beautiful  passage  in  his  "  Milton,"  where 
he  contrasts  the  frosty  "  Ode  to  the  Nativ- 
ity "  with  the  "  Allegro  "  and  "  Penseroso." 
••  The  two  idylls,"  he  says,  "  breathe  the 
free  air  of  spring  and  summer  and  of  the 
fields  round  Horton.  They  are  thoroughly 
naturalistic;  the  choicest  expression  our 
language  has  yet  found  of  the  fresh 
charm  of  country  life,  not  as  that  life  is 
lived  by  the  peasant,  but  as  it  is  felt  by  a 
young  and  lettered  student,  issuing  at 
early  dawn  or  at  sunset  from  his  chamber 
and  his  books.  All  such  sights  and  sounds 
and  smells  are  here  blended  in  that  in- 
effable combination  which,  once  or  twice 
perhaps  in  our  lives  has  saluted  our  young 
senses  before  their  perceptions  were 
blunted  by  alcohol,  by  lust,  or  ambition, 
or  diluted  by  the  social  distractions  of 
great  cities  "  (Pattison's  "  Milton,"  24). 

For  the  examination  school  no  prepara- 
tion could  have  been  worse.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  so  uncalculating  an  adjust- 
ment of  means  and  ends  resulted  in  a 
second  class  (1836).  The  class  was  not 
merely  a  misfortune  in  itself,  but  threat- 
ened to  be  a  bar  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
lifelong  dream  of  a  fellowship.  He  tried 
his  fortunes  at  University,  where  he  was 
beaten  by  Faber ;  and  at  Oriel,  his  own 
college,  where  he  was  beaten  by  the  pres- 
ent dean  of  St.  Paul's.  "  There  was  such 
a  moral  beauty  about  Church,"  it  was  said 
by  a  man  not  peculiarly  sensitive  about 
moral  beauty,  "  that  they  could  not  help 
likiog  him."  Though  Pattison  had  failed, 
Newman  sent  him  word  that  there  were 
some  who  thought  that  he  had  done  the 
best.  He  made  two  more  unsuccessful 
attempts,  in  one  of  them  the  triumphant 
competitor  being  Stanley,  the  famous  dean 
of  a  later  day.  At  last,  in  November, 
1838,  he  was  elected  to  a  Yorkshire  fel- 
lowship at  Lincoln  College.  "  No  moment 
in  all  my  life,"  he  says,  "  has  ever  been  so 
sweet  as  that  Friday  morning,  when  Rad- 
ford's servant  came  in  to  announce  my 
election,  and  to  claim  his  five  shillings  for 
doing  so."  Yet  if  the  curtain  of  fate  could 
have  been  raised,  his  election  to  the  Lin- 


coln fellowship  might  have  disclosed  it- 
self as  the  central  misfortune  of  bis  life. 

44  All  this  while,"  he  says,  "  I  was  rush- 
ing into  the  whirlpool  of  Tractarianism ; 
was  very  much  noticed  by  Newman  —  in 
fact  fanaticism  was  laying  its  deadly  grip 
around  me."  He  had  come  up  from  York- 
shire with  what  he  calls  his  **  home  Puri- 
tan religion  almost  narrowed  to  two  points 
—  fear  of  God's  wrath  and  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  He  found 
Newman  and  his  allies  actively  dissolving 
this  hard  creed  by  means  of  historical, 
philosophical,  and  religious  elements 
which  they  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  the 
Church.  This  idea  of  the  Church,  as  Pat- 
tison truly  says,  and  as  men  so  far  re- 
moved from  sympathy  with  dogma  as 
J.  S.  Mill  always  admitted,  "was  a  widen- 
ing of  the  horizon."  In  another  place 
{Mind,  i.  83-8)  the  rector  shows  the 
stages  of  speculation  in  Oxford  during  the 
present  century.  From  1800  or  1810  to 
1830,  the  break-up  of  the  old  lethargy  took 
the  form  of  a  vague  intellectualism ;  free 
movement,  but  blind  groping  out  of  the 
mists  of  insular  prejudice  in  which  reac- 
tion against  the  French  Revolution  had 
wrapped  us.  Then  came  the  second  pe- 
riod from  1830  to  1845.  Tractarianism 
was  primarily  a  religious  mgvement;  it 
was  a  revival  of  the  Church  spirit  which 
had  been  dormant  since  the  expiry  of 
Jacobitism  at  the  accession  of  George  HI. 
But  it  rested  on  a  conception,  however 
imperfect,  of  universal  history;  and  it 
even  sought  a  basis  for  belief  in  a  philo- 
sophic exposition  of  the  principle  of  au- 
thority. 

Pattison,  like  most  of  the  superfor 
minds  then  at  Oxford,  was  not  only  at- 
tracted, but  thoroughly  overmastered  by 
this  great  tide  of  thought.  He  worked  at 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
cloisters  at  Littlemore,  and  was  one  of 
Newman's  closest  disciples,  though  he 
thinks  it  possible  that  Newman  even  then, 
with  that  curious  instinct  which  so  often 
marks  the  religious  soul,  had  a  scent  of 
his  latent  rationalism.  A  female  cousin, 
who  eventually  went  over  to  Rome,  count- 
ed for  something  among  the  influences 
that  drove  him  into  "frantic  Puseyism." 
When  the  great  secession  came  in  1845, 
Pattison  somehow  held  back  and  was 
saved  for  a  further  development.  Though 
he  appeared  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
much  of  a  Catholic  at  heart  as  Newman 
or  any  of  them,  it  was  probably  his  con- 
stitutional incapacity  for  heroic  and  deci- 
sive courses  that  made  him,  according  to 
the  Oxford  legend,  miss    the  omnibus. 
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The  first  notion  of  the  Church  had  ex- 
panded itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  An* 
glican  Communion,  and  been  transformed 
into  the  wider  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  in  time  underwent  a  further  expan- 
sion. 

Now  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  only 
a  mode  of  conceiving  the  dealings  of  divine 
Providence  with  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Reflection  on  the  history  and  condition  of  hu- 
manity, taken  as  a  whole,  gradually  convinced 
me  that  this  theory  of  the  relation  of  all  living 
beings  to  the  Supreme  Being  was  too  narrow 
and  inadequate.  It  makes  an  equal  Provi- 
dence, the  Father  of  all,  care  only  for  a  mere 
handful  of  species,  leaving  the  rest  (such  is 
the  theory)  to  the  chances  of  eternal  misery. 
If  God  interferes  at  all  to  procure  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  it  must  be  on  a  far  more 
comprehensive  scale  than  by  providing  for 
them  a  Church  of  which  far  the  majority  of 
them  will  never  hear.  It  was  on  this  line  of 
thought,  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  pur- 
sue, that  I  passed  out  of  the  Catholic  phase, 
but  slowly,  and  in  many  years,  to  that  highest 
development  when  ail  religions  appear  in  their 
historical  light  as  efforts  of  the  human  spirit 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  that  Unseen 
Power  whose  pressure  it  feels,  but  whose  mo- 
tives are  a  riddle.  Thus  Catholicism  dropped 
off  me  as  another  husk  which  I  had  outgrown, 
(Pp.  327-8.) 

So  a  marked  epoch  came  to  its  close, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  many  forms  in 
which  the  great  Anglican  impulse  ex- 
pended itself.  While  Newman  and  others 
sank  their  own  individuality  in  religious 
devotion  to  authority  and  tradition,  Pusey 
turned  what  had  been  discussion  into  con- 
troversy, and  from  a  theologian  became  a 
powerful  ecclesiastical  manager.  Others 
dropped  their  religious  interests,  and  cul- 
tivated cynicism  and  letters.  The  railway 
mania,  the  political  outbursts  of  1848, 
utilitarian  liberalism,  all  in  turn  swept 
over  the  Oxford  field,  and  obliterated  the 
old  sanctuaries.  Pattison  went  his  own 
way  alone.  The  time  came  when  he 
looked  back  upon  religion  with  some  of 
the  angry  contempt  with  which  George 
Eliot  makes  Bardo,  the  blind  old  human- 
ist of  the  fifteenth  century,  speak  of  his 
son,  who  had  left  learning  and  liberal  pur- 
suits, "that  he  might  lash  himself  and 
bowl  at  midnight  with  besotted  friars  — 
that  he  might  go  wandering  on  pilgrimages 
befitting  men  who  knew  no  past  older  than 
the  missal  and  the  crucifix." 

It  is  a  critical  moment  in  life  when  mid- 
dle age  awakens  a  man  from  the  illusions 
that  have  been  crowning  the  earlier  years 
with  inward  glory.  Some  are  contemptu- 
ously willing   to  let  the  vision  and  the 


dream  pass  into  easy  oblivion,  while  they 
hasten  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  close 
pursuit  of  the  main  chance.  Others  can 
forgive  anything  sooner  than  their  own 
exploded  idea),  and  the  ghost  of  their  dead 
enthusiasm  haunts  them  with  an  embit- 
tering presence.  Pattison  drops  a  good 
many  expressions  about  his  Anglo-Catho- 
lic days,  that  betray  something  like  vindic- 
tiveness  —  which  is  certainly  not  philo- 
sophical, whatever  else  it  was.  But  his 
intellectual  faculties  were  too  strong  to  let 
him  feed  on  the  poison  of  a  reactionary 
antipathy  to  a  deserted  faith.  Puseyism, 
as  he  says,  dropped  away  from  him  for 
lack  of  nutrition  of  the  religious  brain,  — 
which  perhaps  at  the  best  was  more  like 
an  artificial  limb  than  a  natural  organ  in  a 
man  of  Pattison's  constitution.  For  some 
five  years  he  was  inspired  by  a  new  and 
more  genuine  enthusiasm  —  for  forming 
and  influencing  the  minds  of  the  young. 
He  found  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
what  for  lack  of  a  better  name  he  calls  a 
magnetic  power  in  dealing  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  his  moral  ascendency  enabled 
him  to  make  Lincoln  the  best  managed 
college  in  Oxford. 

From  {848  to  185 1  he  describes  his  ab- 
sorption in  the  work  of  the  college  as 
complete.  It  excluded  all  other  thoughts. 
In  November  that  incident  occurred  which 
he  calls  the  catastrophe  of  his  life.  The 
headship  of  the  college  fell  vacant,  and 
for  several  weeks  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  this  valuable  prize  was  within  his 
grasp.  At  first  the  invincible  diffidence 
of  his  nature  made  it  hard  for  him  to  real- 
ize that  exaltation  so  splendid  was  possi- 
ble. But  the  prospect  once  opened,  fas- 
tened with  a  fatally  violent  hold  upon  his 
imagination.  The  fellows  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, who  were  the  electors,  were  at  that 
time  a  terribly  degraded  body.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  were  no  more  capable  of 
caring  for  literature,  knowledge,  educa- 
tion, books,  or  learning  than  Squire  West- 
ern or  Commodore  Trunnion.  One  of 
them,  says  Pattison,  had  been  reduced  by 
thirty  years  of  the  Lincoln  common-room, 
to  a  torpor  almost  childish.  Another  was 
"  a  wretched  critin  of  the  name  of  Gibbs, 
who  was  always  glad  to  come  and  booze 
at  the  college  port  a  week  or  two  when  his 
vote  was  wanted  in  support  of  college 
abuses."  The  description  of  a  third,  who 
still  survives,  is  veiled  by  editorial  charity 
behind  significant  asterisks.  That  Patti- 
son should  be  popular  with  such  a  gang 
was  impossible.  Such  an  Alceste  was  a 
standing  nuisance  and  reproach  to  the 
rustic  Acastes  and  Clitandres  of  the  Lin- 
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coin  bursary.  They  might  have  tolerated 
his  intellect  and  overlooked  his  industry, 
if  his  intellect  and  his  industry  bad  not 
spoiled  his  sociability.  But  irony  and  the 
ars  tacendi  are  not  favorite  ingredients  in 
the  boon  companion.  Pattison  never 
stayed  in  the  common-room  later  than 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  a  man  was  no 
better  than  a  skeleton  at  a  feast  who  left 
good  fellows  for  the  sake  of  going  over  an 
essay  with  a  pupil,  instead  of  taking  a 
hand  at  whist  or  helping  them  through 
another  bottle. 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  the 
story.  Pattison  has  told  them  over  again 
with  a  minuteness  and  a  sourness  that 
show  how  the  shabby  business  rankled  in 
his  soul  to  the  very  last.  It  was  no  bat- 
tle of  giants,  like  the  immortal  thirty 
years'  war  between  Bentley  and  the  fel- 
lows of  Trinity.  The  election  at  Lincoln 
College,  which  was  a  scandal  in  the  uni- 
versity for  many  a  long  day  after,  was 
simply  a  tissue  of  paltry  machinations,  in 
which  weakness,  cunning,  spite,  and  a  fair 
spice  of  downright  lying  showed  that  a 
learned  society,  even  of  clergymen,  may 
seethe  and  boil  with  the  passions  of  the 
very  refuse  of  humanity.  Intricate  and 
unclean  intrigues  ended,  by  a  curious  turn 
of  the  wheel,  in  the  election  of  a  grotesque 
divine,  whom  Pattison,  with  an  energy  of 
phrase  that  recalls  the  amenities  of  eccle- 
siastical controversy  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, roundly  designates  in  so  many  words 
as  a  satyr,  a  ruffian,  and  a  wild  beast. 
The  poor  man  was  certainly  illiterate  and 
boorish  to  a  degree  that  was  a  standing 
marvel  to  all  ingenuous  youths  who  came 
up  to  Lincoln  College  between  1850  and 
1860.  His  manners,  bearing,  and  accom- 
plishments were  more  fitted  for  the  porter 
of  a  workhouse  than  for  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege. But  he  served  the  turn  by  keeping 
out  Pattison's  rival,  and  whatever  dis- 
credit he  brought  upon  the  society  must 
be  shared  bv  those  who,  with  Pattison  at 
their  head,  brought  him  in  against  a  bet- 
ter man.  All  this  unsavory  story  might 
as  well  have  been  left  where  it  was. 

The  reaction  was  incredibly  severe. 
There  has  been  nothing  equal  to  it  since 
the  days  of  the  Psalmist  were  consumed 
like  smoke,  and  his  heart  was  withered 
like  grass.  "My  mental  forces,"  says 
Pattison,  '*  were  paralyzed  by  the  shock  ; 
a  blank,  dumb  despair  filled  me ;  a  chronic 
heartache  took  possession  of  me,  percep- 
tible even  through  sleep.  As  conscious- 
ness gradually  returned  in  the  morning,  it 
was  only  to  bring  with  it  a  livelier  sense 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  situation  into  which  I 
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bad  been  brought."  He  lay  in  bed  until 
ten  o'clock  every  morning,  to  prolong  the 
semi-oblivion  of  sleep.  Work  was  impos- 
sible. If  he  read,  it  was  without  any  ob- 
ject beyond  semi-forgetfulness.  He  was 
too  much  benumbed  and  stupefied  to  cal- 
culate the  future.  He  went  through  the 
forms  of  lecturing,  but  the  life  and  spirit 
were  gone.  Teaching  became  as  odious 
to  him  as  it  had  once  been  delightful. 
His  Satan,  as  he  calls  the  most  active  of 
the  enemies  who  had  thus  ruined  his  par- 
adise, planned  new  operations  against 
him,  by  trying,  on  the  grounds  of  some 
neglected  formality,  to  oust  him  from  his 
fellowship.  ••  Here,"  cries  Pattison,  "  was 
a  new  abyss  opened  beneath  my  feet ! 
My  bare  livelihood,  for  I  had  nothing 
except  my  fellowship  to  live  upon,  was 
threatened ;  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  I 
should  be  turned  into  the  streets  to  starve. 
Visitatorial  law,  what  it  might  contain  ! 
It  loomed  before  me  like  an  Indian  jungle 
out  of  which  might  issue  venomous  rep- 
tiles, man-eating  tigers,  for  my  destruc- 
tion." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  half-humor- 
ous exaggeration,  but  a  literal  account  of 
a  mind  as  much  overthrown  from  its  true 
balance,  as  is  disclosed  in  the  most  mor- 
bid page  of  Rousseau's  "  Confessions." 
For  months  and  months  after,  the  burden 
of  "  dull,  insensible  wretchedness,"  "  bit- 
ter heartache,"  weighed  upon  him  with 
unabated  oppression.  More  than  a  year 
after  the  catastrophe  the  sombre  entries 
still  figure  in  his  diary :  "Very  weary  and 
wretched  both  yesterday  and  to-day:  all 
the  savor  of  life  is  departed : "  ••  Very 
wretched  all  yesterday  and  to-day :  dull, 
gloomy,  blank ;  sleep  itself  is  turned  to 
sorrow."  Nearly  two  whole  years  after, 
the  8  a  me  clouds  still  blacken  the  sky.  **  I 
have  nothing  to  which  I  look  forward  with 
any  satisfaction:  no  prospects;  my  life 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end,  my  strength 
gone,  my  energies  paralyzed,  and  all  my 
hopes  dispersed." 

It  is  true  that  frustrated  ambition  was 
not  the  only  key  to  this  frightfully  abject 
abasement.  We  may  readily  believe  him 
when  he  says  that  the  personal  disappoint- 
ment was  a  minor  ingredient  in  the  total 
of  mental  suffering  that  he  was  now  un- 
dergoing. His  whole  heart  and  pride  had 
in  the  last  few  years  been  invested  in  the 
success  of  the  college ;  it  was  the  thing 
on  which  he  had  set  all  his  affections ;  in 
a  fortnight  the  foundation  of  his  work  was 
broken  up ;  and  the  wretched  and  deterio- 
rated condition  of  the  undergraduates 
became  as  poison  in  bis  daily  cup.    That 
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may  all  be  true  enough.  Still,  whatever 
elements  of  a  generous  public  spirit 
sharply  baffled  may  have  entered  into  this 
extraordinary  moral  breakdown,  it  must 
be  pronounced  a  painfully  unmanly  and 
unedifying  exhibition.  It  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  rector's  honesty  and  sincerity 
in  these  pages,  that  he  should  not  have 
shrunk  from  giving  so  faithful  and  promi- 
nent an  account  of  a  weakness  and  a  self- 
abandonment  which  he  knew  well  enough 
that  the  world  will  only  excuse  in  two  cir- 
cumstances. The  world  forgives  almost 
anything  to  a  man  in  the  crisis  of  a  sore 
spiritual  wrestle  for  faith  and  vision  and 
an  everlasting  yea ;  and  almost  anything 
to  one  prostrated  by  the  shock  of  an  irrep- 
arable personal  bereavement.  But  that 
anybody  with  character  of  common  healthi- 
ness should  founder  and  make  shipwreck 
of  his  life  because  two  or  three  unclean 
creatures  had  played  him  a  trick  after 
their  kind,  is  as  incredible  as  that  a  three- 
decker  should  go  down  in  a  street  puddle. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  lack  of  forti- 
tude is  a  mark  of  the  man  of  letters.  To 
measure  Pattison's  astounding  collapse, 
we  have  a  right  to  recall  Johnson,  Scott, 
Carlyle,  and  a  host  of  smaller  men,  whom 
no  vexations,  chagrins,  and  perversities 
of  fate  could  daunt  from  fighting  the  battle 
out.  Pattison  was  thirty-eight  when  he 
missed  the  headship  of  his  college.  Di- 
derot was  about  the  same  age  when  the 
torments  against  which  he  had  struggled 
for  the  best  part  of  twenty  arduous  years 
in  his  gigantic  task  seemed  to  reach  the 
very  climax  of  distraction.  "My  dear 
master,"  he  wrote  to  Voltaire,  in  words 
which  it  is  a  refreshment  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  recall  and  to  transcribe, 
"  my  dear  master,  I  am  over  forty.  I  am 
tired  out  with  tricks  and  shufflings.  I  cry 
from  morning  till  night  for  rest,  rest ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  when  I  am  not 
tempted  to  go  and  live  in  obscurity  and 
die  in  peace  iathe  depths  of  my  old  coun- 
try. Be  useful  to  men  !  Is  it  certain  that 
one  does  more  than  amuse  them,  and  that 
there  is  much  difference  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  flute-player?  They 
listen  to  one  and  the  other  with  pleasure 
or  with  disdain,  and  they  remain  just  what 
they  were.  But  there  is  more  spleen  than 
sense  in  all  this,  I  know  —  and  back  I  go 
to  the  Encyclopaedia."  And  back  he 
went — that  is  the  great  point  —  with 
courage  unabated  and  indomitable,  labor- 
ing with  sword  in  one  hand  and  trowel  in 
the  other,  until  he  bad  set  the  last  stone 
on  his  enormous  fabric. 

Several  years  went  by  before  Pattison's 


mind  recovered  spring  and  equilibrium, 
and  the  unstrung  nerves  were  restored  to 
energy.  Fishing,  the  open  air,  solitude, 
scenery,  slowly  repaired  the  moral  ravages 
of  the  college  election.  The  fly  rod  "  was 
precisely  the  resource  of  which  my 
wounded  nature  stood  in  need."  About 
the  middle  of  April,  after  long  and  anx- 
ious preparation  of  rods  and  tackle,  with  a 
box  of  books  and  a  store  of  tobacco,  he 
used  to  set  out  for  the  north.  He  fished 
the  streams  of  Uredale  and  Swaledale ; 
thence  he  pushed  on  to  the  Eden  and  the 
waters  of  the  Bprder,  to  Perthshire,  to 
Loch  Maree,  Gairloch,  Skye,  and  the  far 
north.  When  September  came,  he  set  off 
for  rambles  in  Germany.  He  travelled  on 
foot,  delighting  in  the  discovery  of  nooks 
and  corners  that  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  guide-books.  Then  he  would  return 
to  his  rooms  in  college,  and  live  among 
his  books.  To  the  undergraduates  of  that 
day  he  was  a  solemn  and  mysterious  fig- 
ure. He  spoke  to  no  one,  saluted  no  one, 
and  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  infi- 
nite space.  He  dined  at  the  high  table, 
but  uttered  no  word.  He  never  played 
the  part  of  host,  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to 
be  a  guest.  He  read  the  service  in  chapel 
when  his  turn  came;  his  voice  had  a 
creaking  and  impassive  tone,  and  his  pace 
was  too  deliberate  to  please  young  men 
with  a  morning  appetite.  As  he  says 
here,  he  was  a  complete  stranger  in  the 
college.  We  looked  upon  him  with  the 
awe  proper  to  one  who  was  supposed  to 
combine  boundless  erudition  with  an  im- 
penetrable misanthropy.  In  reading  the 
fourth  book  of  the  ethics,  we  regarded  the 
description  of  the  high-souled  man,  with 
his  slow  movements,  his  deep  tones,  his 
deliberate  speech,  his  irony,  his  contempt 
for  human  things,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  that  most  singular  per- 
sonage, as  the  model  of  the  inscrutable 
sage  in  the  rooms  under  the  clock.  Pat- 
tison was  understood  to  be  the  Megalop- 
suchos  in  the  flesh.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he  could  have  realized 
the  truth  of  the  healthy  maxim  that  no- 
body is  ever  either  so  happy  or  so  un- 
happy as  he  thinks.  He  would  have  been 
wiser  if  he  could  have  seen  the  force  in 
the  monition  of  Goethe:  — 

Willst  du  dir  ein  biibsch  Leben  zimmern, 
Musst  um  Vergangen  dich  nicht  bekummern, 
Und  ware  dir  auch  was  verloren, 
Musst  immer  thun  wie  neu  geboren ; 
Was  jeder  Tag  will,  sollst  du  fragen, 
Was  jeder  Tag  will,  wird  er  sagen  ; 
Musst  dich  an  eignem  Thun  ergetzen, 
Was  andre  thun,  das  wirst  du  schatzen ; 
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Bcsondcrs  keinen  Menschen  hassen, 
Und  das  Uebrige  Gott  uberlassen. 

(Zahme  Xenien,  iv.) 

Wooldst  fashion  for  thyself  a  seemly  life  ?  — 
Then  fret  not  over  what  is  past  and  gone ; 
And  spite  of  all  thou  mayst  have  lost  behind 
Yet  act  as  if  thy  life  were  just  begun  : 
What  each  day  wills,  enough  for  thee  to  know, 
What  each  day  wills,  the  day  itself  will  tell ; 
Do  thine  own  task,  and  be  therewith  content, 
What  others  do,  that  shalt  thou  fairly  judge; 
fie  sure  that  thou  no  brother  mortal  nate. 
And  all  besides  leave  to  the  master  Power. 

At  length  '*  the  years  of  defeat  and  de- 
spair," as  he  calls  them*,  came  to  an  end, 
though  "the  mental  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion'1 that  belonged  to  them  left  heavy 
traces  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  discussions 
that  were  stirred  by  the  famous  University 
Commission,  and  contributed  ideas  to  the 
subject  of  academic  reform  on  more  sides 
than  one.  But  such  matters  be  found 
desultory  and  unsatisfying;  he  was  in  a 
state  of  famine;  his  mind  was  suffering, 
not  growing;  he  was  becoming  brooding, 
melancholy,  taciturn,  and  finally  pessimist 
(pp.  306-7).  Pattison  was  five-and-forty 
before  he  reached  the  conception  of  what 
became  his  final  ideal,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
slightly  different  shape  his  first  and  ear- 
liest. He  had  always  been  a  voracious 
reader.  When  "the  flood  of  the  Tract- 
arian  infatuation"  broke  over  him,  be 
naturally  concentrated  his  studies  on  the 
fathers  and  on  Church  history.  That 
phase,  in  his  own  term,  took  eight  years 
out  of  his  life.  Then  for  five  years  more 
he  was  absorbed  in  teaching  and  forming 
the  young  mind.  The  catastrophe  came, 
and  for  five  or  six  years  after  that  he  still 
remained  far  below  "the  pure  and  unself- 
ish conception  of  the  life  of  the  true  stu- 
dent, which  dawned  upon  him  afterwards, 
and  which  Goethe,  it  seems,  already  pos- 
sessed at  thirty."  Up  to  this  time  —  the 
year  1857,  or  a  little  later  —  his  aims  and 
thoughts  had  been,  in  his  own  violent 
phrase,  polluted  and  disfigured  by  literary 
ambition.  He  had  felt  the  desire  to  be 
before  the  world  as  a  writer,  and  had 
hitherto  shared  "  the  vulgar  fallacy  that  a 
literary  life  meant  a  life  devoted  to  the 
making  of  books."  "It  cost  me  years 
more  of  extrication  of  thought  before  I 
rose  to  the  conception  that  the  highest  life 
is  the  art  to  live,  and  that  both  men,  wom- 
en, and  books  are  equally  essential  ingre- 
dients of  such  a  life  "  (p.  310). 

We  may  notice  in  passing,  what  any 
one  will  see  for  himself,  that  in  contrast- 
ing his  new  conception  so  triumphantly 


with  the  vulgar  fallacy  from  which  he  had 
shaken  himself  free,  the  rector  went  very 
near  to  begging  the  question.  When 
Carlyle,  in  the  strength  of  his  reaction 
against  morbid  introspective  Byronism, 
cried  aloud  to  all  men  in  their  several 
vocation,  •*  Produce,  produce;  be  it  but 
the  infinitesimallest product, produce"  he 
meant  to  include  production  as  an  element 
inside  the  art  of  living,  and  an  indispens- 
able part  and  parcel  of  it.  The  making 
of  books  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the 
art  of  living.  It  depends  upon  the  fac- 
ulty and  gift  of  the  individual.  It  would 
have  been  more  philosophical  if,  instead 
of  ranking  the  life  of  study  for  its  own 
sake  above  the  life  of  composition  and 
the  preparation  for  composition,  Pattison 
had  been  content  with  saying  that  some 
men  have  the  impulse  towards  literary 
production,  while  in  others  the  impulse  is 
strongest  for  acquisition,  and  that  he 
found  out  one  day  that  nature  had  placed 
him  in  the  latter  and  rarer  class.  It  is 
no  case  of  ethical  or  intellectual  superi- 
ority, as  he  fondly  supposed,  but  only 
diversity  of  gift. 

We  must  turn  to  the  volume  on  Casau- 
bon  for  a  fuller  interpretation  of  the  ora- 
cle. "  The  scholar,"  says  the  author,  '*  is 
greater  than  his  books.  The  result  of  his 
labors  is  not  so  many  thousand  pages  in 
folio,  but  himself.  •  .  .  Learning  is  a  pe- 
culiar compound  of  memory,  imagination, 
scientific  habit,  accurate  observation,  all 
concentrated,  thaough  a  prolonged  period, 
on  the  analysis  of  the  remains  of  litera- 
ture. The  result  of  this  sustained  mental 
endeavor  is  not  a  book,  but  a  man.  It 
cannot  be  embodied  in  print,  it  consists 
in  the  living  word.  True  learning  does 
not  consist  in  the  possession  of  a  stock 
of  facts  —  the  merit  of  a  dictionary  —  but 
in  the  discerning  spirit,  a  power  of  appre- 
ciation, judicium  as  it  was  called  in  the 
sixteenth  century  —  which  is  the  result  of 
the  possession  of  a  stock  of  facts." 

The  great  object,  then,  is  to  bring  the 
mind  into  such  a  condition  of  training  and 
cultivation  that  it  shall  be  a  perfect  mirror 
of  past  times,  and  of  the  present,  so  far  as 
the  incompleteness  of  the  present  will 
permit,  "in  true  outline  and  proportion." 
Mommsen,  Grote,  Droysen,  fall  short  of 
the  ideal,  because  they  drugged  ancient 
history  with  modern  politics.  The  Jesuit 
learning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  sham 
learning,  because  it  was  tainted  with  the 
interested  motives  of  Church  patriotism. 
To  search  antiquity  with  polemical  objects 
in  view,  is  destructive  of  "that  equilib- 
rium of  the  reason,  the  imagination,  and 
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the  taste,  that  even  temper  of  philosophi 
cal  calm,  that  singleness  of  purpose,'1 
which  were  all  required  for  Pattison's 
ideal  scholar.  The  active  man  has  his 
uses,  he  sometimes,  but  never  very  cheer 
fully,  admits.  Those  who  at  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  fought  in  lit- 
erature, in  the  council  chamber,  in  the 
field,  against  the  Church  revival  of  their 
day,  may  be  counted  among  worthies  and 
benefactors.  "  But  for  all  this,  it  remains 
true,  that  in  the  intellectual  sphere  grasp 
and  mastery  are  incompatible  with  the 
exigencies  of  a  struggle." 

The  reader  will  hardly  retain  gravitv  of 
feature  before  the  self-indulgent,  self-de- 
ceiving sophistication  of  a  canon,  which 
actually  excludes  from  grasp  and  mastery 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Burke.  Pattison  repeats  in  his  clos- 
ing pages  his  lamentable  refrain  that  the 
author  of  "Paradise  Lost"  should  have 
forsaken  poetry  for  more  than  twenty 
years  "for  a  noisy  pamphlet  brawl,  and 
the  unworthy  drudgery  of  secretary  to  the 
Council  Board "  (p.  332).  He  had  said 
the  same  thing  in  twenty  places  in  his 
book  on  Milton.  He  transcribes  unmoved 
the  great  poet's  account  of  bis  own  state 
of  mind,  after  the  physicians  had  warned 
him  that  if  he  persisted  in  using  his  re- 
maining eye  for  his  pamphlet,  he  would 
lose  that  too.  "The  choice  lay  before 
me," says  Milton, "between  dereliction  of 
a  supreme  duty  and  loss  of  eyesight:  in 
such  a  case  1  could  not  listen  to  the 
physician,  not  if  iEsculapius  himself  had 
spoken  from  his  sanctuary.  I  could  not 
but  obey  that  inward  monitor,  I  knew  not 
what,  that  spake  to  me  from  heaven.  1 
considered  with  myself  that  many  had 
purchased  less  good  with  worse  ill,  as 
they  who  give  their  lives  to  reap  only 
glory,  and  I  therefore  concluded  to  em- 
ploy the  little  remaining  eyesight  I  was  to 
enjoy  in  doing  this,  the  greatest  service 
to  the  common  weal  it  was  in  my  power  to 
render."  And  so  he  wrote  the  "  Second 
Defence,"  and  yet  lived  long  enough, 
and  preserved  sublimity  of  imagination 
enough,  to  write  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  as 
well.  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  goes  nearer  the 
mark  than  the  rector  when  he  insists  that 
"  the  tension  and  elevation  which  Milton's 
nature  had  undergone  in  the  mighty  strug- 
gle, together  with  the  heroic  dedication  of 
his  faculties  to  the  most  serious  objects, 
must  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
final  choice  of  his  subject  and  with  the 
tone  of  his  poem.  'The  great  Puritan 
epic  '  could  hardly  have  been  written  by 
any  one  but  a  militant  Puritan"  ("Lec- 


tures and  Essays,"  p.  324).  In  the  last 
page  of  his  "  Memoirs,"  Pattison  taxes 
the  poet  with  being  carried  away  by  the 
aims  of  "  a  party  whose  aims  be  idealized." 
As  if  the  highest  fruitfulness  of  intellect 
were  ever  reached  without  this  generous 
faculty  of  idealization,  which  Pattison, 
here  and  always,  viewed  with  such  icy 
coldness.  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  what 
was  most  fatal  to  a  general  was  a  knack  of 
combining  objects  into  pictures.  A  good 
officer,  he  said,  never  makes  pictures ;  he 
sees  objects,  as  through  a  field-glass,  ex- 
actly as  they  are.  In  the  art  of  war  let  us 
take  Napoleon's  word  for  this ;  but  in 
"the  art  to  live,"  a  man  who  dreads  to 
idealize  aims  or  to  make  pictures,  who  can 
think  of  nothing  finer  than  being  what 
Aristotle  calls  audiicaoToct  or  taking  every- 
thing literally  for  what  it  is,  will  sooner  or 
later  find  his  faculties  benumbed  and  his 
work  narrowed  to  something  for  which 
nobody  but  himself  will  care,  and  for 
which  he  will  not  himself  always  care  with 
any  sincerity  or  depth  of  interest. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  of  the 
false  exclusiveness  of  the  definition,  in 
which  Pattison  erected  a  pecular  constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy  into  a  complete  and 
final  law  for  the  life  literary.  He  used  to 
contend  that  in  many  respects  the  most 
admirable  literary  figure  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  poet  Gray.  Gray,  he 
would  say,  never  thought  that  devotion  to 
letters  meant  the  making  of  books.  He 
gave  himself  up  for  the  most  part  to 
ceaseless  observation  and  acquisition.  By 
travelling,  reading,  noting,  with  a  patent 
industry  that  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
diverted  or  perturbed,  he  sought  and 
gained  the  discerning  spirit  and  the  power 
of  appreciation  which  make  not  a  book 
but  a  man.  He  annotated  the  volumes 
that  he  read  with  judgment;  he  kept 
botanical  calendars  and  thermometrical 
registers ;  he  had  a  lively  curiosity  all 
round;  and,  in  Gray's  own  words,  be 
deemed  it  a  sufficient  object  of  his  studies 
to  know,  wherever  he  was,  what  lay  within 
reach  that  was  worth  seeing  —  whether 
building,  ruin,  park,  garden,  prospect,  pic- 
ture, or  monument  —  to  whom  it  had  ever 
belonged,  and  what  had  been  the  charac- 
teristic and  taste  of  different  ages.  "  Turn 
author,"  said  Gray,  "  and  straightway  you 
expose  yourself  to  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery: 
any  coxcomb  in  the  world  may  come  in 
and  hiss  if  he  pleases;  ay,  and  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  clap  too,  and  you  cannot 
hinder  him." 

Nobody  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
Gray's  way  of  passing  his  life,  and  the 
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poet  who  bad  produced  so  exquisite  a 
masterpiece  as  the  "  Elegy  "  had  a  fair 
right  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as  he 
pleased.  But  the  temptations  to  confound 
a  finnicking  dilettantism  with  the  "art  to 
live  "  are  so  strong,  rhat  it  is  worth  while 
to  correct  the  rector's  admiration  for  Gray 
by  looking  on  another  picture  —  one  of 
Gray's  most  famous  contemporaries,  who 
in  variety  of  interest  and  breadth  of  ac- 
quired knowledge  was  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  him,  but  enormously  his  superior. 
Lessing  died  when  he  was  fifty-two  (1729- 
81);  his  life  was  two  years  shorter  than 
Gray's  (1716-1771),  and  nearly  twenty 
years  shorter  than  Pattison's  (1813-1884). 
The  rector  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
deny  that  the  author  of  ••  Laokoon  "  and 
the  **  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments  "  abounded 
in  the  discerning  spirit  and  the  power  of 
appreciation.  Yet  Lessing  was  one  of  the 
most  incessantly  productive  minds  of  his 
age.  In  art,  in  religion,  in  literature,  in 
the  drama,  in  the  whole  field  of  criticism, 
he  launched  ideas  of  sovereign  importance, 
both  for  his  own  and  following  times,  and 
in  "  Nathan  the  Wise  "  the  truest  and  best 
mind  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  its 
gravest  and  noblest  voice.  Well  might 
George  Eliot  at  the  Berlin  theatre  feel  her 
heart  swelling  and  the  tears  coming  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  "listened  to  the  noble 
words  of  dear  Lessing,  whose  great  spirit 
lives  immortally  in  this  crowning  work  of 
his"  ("Life,"  i.  364).  Yet  so  far  were 
"  grasp  and  mastery  "  from  being  incom- 
patible with  the  exigencies  of  a  struggle, 
that  the  varied,  supple,  and  splendid  pow- 
ers of  Lessing  were  exercised  from  first 
to  last  in  an  atmosphere  of  controversy. 
Instead  of  delicately  nursing  the  theoretic 
life  in  the  luxury  of  the  academic  cloister, 
he  was  forced  to  work  like  a  slave  upon 
the  roost  uncongenial  tasks  for  a  very 
modest  share  of  daily  bread.  "I  only 
wished  to  have  things  like  other  men,"  he 
said  in  a  phrase  of  pathetic  simplicity,  at 
the  end  of  his  few  short  months  of  wedded 
happiness ;  "  I  have  had  but  sorry  suc- 
cess." Harassed  by  small  persecutions, 
beset  by  paltry  debts,  passing  months  in 
loneliness  and  in  indigence,  he  was  yet  so 
possessed,  not  indeed  by  the  winged 
daemon  of  poetic  creation,  but  by  the  ir- 
repressible impulse  and  energy  of  pro- 
duction, that  the  power  of  his  intellect 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  made 
him  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  wide 
history  of  European  literature.  Our  whole 
heart  goes  out  to  a  man  who  thus,  in  spite 
alike  of  his  own  impetuous  stumbles  and 
the  blind  buffets  of  unrelenting  fate,  yet 
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persevered  to  the  last  in  laborious,  honest, 
spontaneous,  and  almost  artless  fidelity  to 
the  use  of  his  talent,  and  after  each  re- 
pulse only  came  on  the  more  eagerly  to 
"  live  and  act  and  serve  the  future  hours." 
It  was  Lessing  and  not  Rousseau  whom 
Carlyle  ought  to  have  taken  for  his  type 
of  the  hero  as  man  of  letters. 

The  present  writer  will  not  be  suspected 
of  the  presumption  of  hinting  or  implying 
that  Pattison  himself  was  a  dilettante,  or 
anything  like  one.  There  never  was  a 
more  impertinent  blunder  than  when  peo- 
ple professed  to  identify  the  shrewdest 
and  most  widely  competent  critic  of  his 
day  with  the  Mr.  Casaubon  of  the  novel, 
and  his  absurd  **  Key  to  all  Mythologies." 
The  rector's  standard  of  equipment  was 
the  highest  of  our  time.  "  A  critic's  edu- 
cation," he  said,  "  is  not  complete  till  he 
has  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  thought  and  feeling  from 
the  beginning  of  letters.  Though  he  need 
not  read  every  book,  he  must  have  sur- 
veyed literature  in  its  totality.  Partial 
knowledge  of  literature  is  no  knowledge  " 
{Fortnightly  Review*  Nov.,  1877,  p.  670). 
For  a  man  to  know  his  way  about  in  the 
world  of  printed  books,  to  find  the  key  to 
knowledge,  to  learn  the  map  of  literature, 
"  requires  a  long  apprenticeship.  This 
is  a  point  few  men  can  hope  to  reach 
much  before  the  age  of  forty  "  (••  Milton," 
1 10). 

There  was  no  dilettantism  here.  And 
one  must  say  much  more  than  that.  Many 
of  those  in  whom  the  love  of  knowledge 
is  liveliest,  omit  from  their  curiosity  that 
part  of  knowledge  which  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  as  interesting  as  all  the  rest  — 
insight,  namely,  into  the  motives,  charac- 
ter, conduct,  doctrines,  fortunes  of  the 
individual  man.  It  was  not  so  with  Patti- 
son. He  was  essentially  a  bookman,  but 
of  that  high  type  —  the  only  type  that  is 
worthy  of  a  spark  of  our  admiration  — 
which  explores  through  books  the  voy- 
ages of  the  human  reason,  the  shifting  im- 
pulses of  the  human  heart,  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  great  human  conceptions. 
Pattison  knew  that  he  is  very  poorly 
equipped  for  the  art  of  criticism  who  has 
not  trained  himself  in  the  observant  analy- 
sis of  character,  and  has  not  realized  that 
the  writer  who  seeks  to  give  richness, 
body,  and  flavor  to  his  work  must  not  lin- 
ger exclusively  among  texts,  or  abstract 
ideas,  or  general  movements,  or  literary 
effects,  but  must  tell  us  something  about 
the  moral  and  intellectual  configuration  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals.  I  had  tran- 
scribed, for  an  example,  bis  account  of 
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Erasmus,  but  the  article  is  growing  long, 
and  the  reader  may  find  it  for  himself 
in   the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (viii. 

5«5<*). 

Though  nobody  was  ever  much  less  of 
a  man  of  the  world  in  one  sense,  yet  Pat- 
tison's  mind  was  always  in  the  world.  In 
company  he  often  looked  as  if  he  were 
thinking  of  the  futility  of  dinner-party  dia- 
lectics, where  all  goes  too  fast  for  truth, 
where  people  miss  one  another's  points 
and  their  own,  where  nobody  convinces  or 
is  convinced,  and  where  there  is  much 
surface  excitement  with  very  little  real 
stimulation.  That  so  shrewd  a  man 
should  have  seen  so  obvious  a  fact  as  all 
this  was  certain.  But  he  knew  that  the 
world  is  the  real  thing,  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  that  if  books 
must  be  counted  more  instructive  and 
nourishing  than  affairs,  as  he  thought 
them  to  be,  it  is  still  only  because  they 
are  the  most  complete  record  of  what  is 
permanent,  elevated,  and  eternal  in  the 
mind  and  act  of  man.  Study  with  him 
did  not  mean  the  compilation  of  careful 
abstracts  of  books,  nor  did  it  even  mean 
the  historic  filiation  of  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs. It  was  the  building  up  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  dtfinite  conceptions  as  to 
what  manner  of  men  had  been  bred  by 
the  diversified  agencies  of  human  history, 
and  how  given  thoughts  had  shaped  the 
progress  of  the  race.  This  is  what,  among 
other  things,  led  him  to  spend  so  much 
time  (p.  no)  on  the  circle  of  Pope  and 
Addison  and  Swift. 

We  have  let  fall  a  phrase  about  the 
progress  of  the  race,  but  it  hardly  had 
a  place  in  Pattison's  own  vocabulary. 
"While  the  advances,"  he  said,  "made 
by  objective  science  and  its  industrial 
applications  are  palpable  and  undeniable 
everywhere  around  us,  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  dispute  if  our  social  and  moral 
advance  towards  happiness  and  virtue  has 
been  great  or  any."  The  selfishness  of 
mankind  might  seem  to  be  a  constant 
quantity,  neither  much  abated  nor  much 
increased  since  history  began.  Italy  and 
France  are  in  most  material  points  not 
more  civilized  than  they  were  in  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  era.  The  reign  of 
law  and  justice  has  no  doubt  extended 
into  the  reign  of  hyperborean  ice  and 
over  Sarmatian  plains:  but  then  Spain 
has  relapsed  into  a  double  barbarism  by 
engrafting  Catholic  superstition  upon  Ibe- 
rian ferocity.  If  we  look  eastward,  we 
see  a  horde  of  barbarians  in  occupation 
cf  the  garden  of  the  Old  World,  not  as 
settlers,  but  as  destroyers  ("  Age  of  Rea- 


son," in  Fortnightly  Review y  March,  1877 

357-61). 

The  same  prepossessions  led  him  to 
think  that  all  the  true  things  had  been 
said,  and  one  could  do  no  better  than  hunt 
them  up  again  for  new  uses.  Our  busi- 
ness was,  like  Old  Mortality,  to  clear  out 
and  cut  afresh  inscriptions  that  had  been 
made  illegible  by  time  and  storm.  At 
least  this  delivered  him  from  the  senseless 
vanity  of  originality  and  personal  appro- 
priation. We  feel  sure  that  if  he  found 
that  a  thought  which  he  had  believed  to 
be  new  had  been  expressed  in  literature 
before,  he  would  have  been  pleased  and 
not  mortified.  No  reflection  of  his  own 
could  give  him  half  as  much  satisfaction 
as  an  apt  citation  from  some  one  else. 
He  once  complained  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Comte  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  " 
for  speaking  with  too  much  deference  as 
to  Comte's  personality.  "  That  overween- 
ing French  vanity  and  egotism  not  only 
overshadows  great  gifts,  but  impoverishes 
the  character  which  nourished  such  a  sen- 
timent. It  is  not  one  of  the  weaknesses 
which  we  overlook  in  great  men,  and 
which  are  to  go  for  nothing."  Of  over- 
weening egotism,  Pattison  himself  at  any 
rate  had  none.  This  was  partly  due  to 
his  theory  of  history,  and  partly,  too,  no 
doubt,  to  his  inborn  discouragement  of 
spirit.  He  always  professed  to  oe  greatly 
relieved  when  an  editor  assured  him  that 
his  work  was  of  the  quality  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  him.  "  Having 
lived  to  be  sixty-three,"  he  wrote  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  "  without  finding  out 
why  the  public  embrace  or  reject  what  is 
written  for  their  benefit,  I  presume  I  shall 
now  never  make  the  discovery."  And 
this  was  perfectly  sincere. 

The  first  draft  of  his  "  Life  of  Milton  " 
was  found  to  exceed  the  utmost  limits  of 
what  was  possible  by  some  thirty  or  forty 
pages.  Without  a  single  movement  of 
importunity  or  complaint  he  cut  off  the 
excess,  though  it  amounted  to  a  consid- 
erable fraction  of  what  he  had  done.  "  In 
any  case,"  he  said,  "it  is  all  on  Milton; 
there  is  no  digression  on  public  affairs, 
and  much  which  might  have  gone  in  with 
advantage  to  the  completeness  of  the  story 
has  been  entirely  passed  over,  e.g.,  history 
of  his  posthumous  fame,  Bentley's  eman- 
dations,  etc."  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
had  a  private  satisfaction  in  a  literary 
mishap  of  this  kind  :  it  was  an  unexpected 
corroboration  of  his  standing  conclusion 
that  this  is  the  most  stupid  and  perverse 
of  all  possible  worlds. 

"  My  one  scheme,"  be  wrote  to  a  friend 
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in  1877,  "  lhat  of  a  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  having  been  forestalled  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  the  collections  of 
years  having  been  rendered  useless,  I  am 
entirely  out  of  gear,  and  cannot  settle  to 
anything."  His  correspondent  urged  the 
rector  to  consider  and  re-consider.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  roost  deplorable  mis- 
fortunes in  literature  if  he  were  thus  to 
waste  the  mature  fruit  of  the  study  of  a 
lifetime.  It  was  as  unreasonable  as  if 
Raphael  or  Titian  had  refused  to  paint  a 
Madonna,  simply  because  other  people 
had  painted  Madonnas  before  them. 
Some  subjects,  no  doubt,  were  treated 
once  for  all ;  if  Southey  had  written  his 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War  after  Na- 
pier, he  would  have  done  a  silly  thing,  and 
his  book  would  have  been  damned  unread. 
But  what  reason  was  there  why  we  should 
not  have  half-a-dozen  books  on  English 
thought  in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Would 
not  Grote  have  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon 
us,  if  he  had  been  frightened  out  of  his 
plan  by  Thirlwall?  And  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  But  all  such  importunities  were  of 
no  avail.  "  I  have  pondered  over  your 
letter,"  Pattison  replied,  "but  without 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  resolution  of 
any  kind."  Of  course  one  knew  that  in 
effect  temperament  had  already  cast  the 
resolution  for  him  in  letters  of  iron  before 
our  eyes. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  any  consid- 
erable work  has  been  left  behind.  His 
first  great  scheme,  as  he  tells  us  here  (p. 
319),  was  a  history  of  learning  from  the 
Renaissance.  Then  he  contracted  his 
views  to  a  history  of  the  French  school  of 
philology,  beginning  with  Budaeus  and  the 
Delphin  classics.  Finally,  his  ambition 
was  narrowed  to  fragments.  The  book 
on  Isaac  Casaubon,  published  ten  years 
ago,  is  a  definite  and  valuable  literary 
product.  But  the  great  work  would  have 
been  the  vindication  of  Scaliger,  for  which 
he  had  been  getting  materials  together  for 
thirty  years.  Many  portions,  he  says, 
were  already  written  out  in  their  definite 
form,  and  twelve  months  would  have  com- 
pleted it.  Alas,  a  man  should  not  go  on 
trusting  until  his  seventieth  year  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  daylight !  He  con- 
tributed five  biographies  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
The  articles  on  Bentley,  Erasmus,  Cro- 
nus, More,  and  Macaulay,  are  from  his 
pen.  They  are  all  terse,  luminous,  and 
finished,  and  the  only  complaint  that  one 
can  make  against  them  is  that  our  in- 
structor parts  company  from  us  too  soon. 
It  is  a  stroke  of  literary  humor  after  Pat- 


tison's  own  heart  that  Bentley,  the  mighti- 
est of  English  scholars,  should  fill  no 
more  space  in  the  Encyclopaedic  pantheon 
than  Alford,  who  was  hardly  even  the 
mightiest  of  English  deans.  But  the 
fault  was  more  probably  with  the  rector's 
parsimony  of  words  than  with  the  editor. 
In  1877  he  delivered  a  lecture,  afterwards 
reprinted' in  one  of  the  reviews,  on  "  Books 
and  Critics."  It  is  not  without  the  usual 
piquancy  and  the  usual  cynicism,  but  he 
had  nothing  particular  to  say,  except  to 
tell  his  audience  that  a  small  house  is  no 
excuse  for  absence  of  books,  inasmuch  as 
a  set  of  shelves,  thirteen  feet  by  ten,  and 
six  inches  deep,  will  accommodate  nearly 
a  thousand  octavos ;  and  to  hint  that  a 
man  making  a  thousand  a  year,  who 
spends  less  than  a  pound  a  week  on  books, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  There 
are  some  other  fugitive  pieces  scattered  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1871  and 
1872  he  published  editions  of  the  "Es- 
say on  Man "  and  the  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles "  of  Pope.  Ten  years  before  that  he 
had  been  at  last  elected  to  the  headship  of 
his  college,  but  the  old  enthusiasm  for  in- 
fluencing young  minds  was  dead.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  rector's  timidity  and 
impotence  in  practical  things.  Yet  it  is 
fair  to  remember  the  persevering  courage 
with  which  he  pleaded  one  unpopular 
cause.  As  Mr.  Morison  said  not  long  ago 
in  these  pages,  his  writings  on  university 
organization,  the  most  important  of  which 
appeared  in  1868,  are  a  noble  monument 
of  patient  zeal  in  the  cause  for  which  he 
cared  most.  "  Pattison  never  lost  heart, 
never  ceased  holding  up  his  ideal  of  what 
a  university  should  be,  viz.,  a  metropolis 
of  learning,  in  which  would  be  collected 
and  grouped  into  their  various  faculties 
the  best  scholars  and  savants  the  country 
could  produce,  all  working  with  generous 
emulation  to  increase  the  merit  and  re- 
nown of  their  chairs.  If  England  ever 
does  obtain  such  a  university,  it  will  be  in 
no  small  measure  to  Pattison  that  she  will 
owe  it." 

Yet  when  the  record  is  completed,  it 
falls  short  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  with  so  many  natural 
endowments,  such  unrivalled  opportuni- 
ties, such  undoubted  sincerity  of  interest. 
Pattison  had  none  of  what  so  much  de- 
lighted Carlylein  Ram-Dass,  the  Hindoo 
man-god.  When  asked  what  he  meant  to 
do  for  the  sins  of  man,  Ram-Dass  at  once 
made  answer  that  he  had  fire  enough  in 
his  belly  to  burn  up  all  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Of  this  abdominal  flame  Pattison 
had  not  a  spark.     Nor  had  he  that  awful 
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sense  which  no  humanism  could  extin- 
guish in  Milton,  of  service  as  "ever  in 
the  great  Taskmaster's  eye."  Nor  had 
he,  finally,  that  civil  and  secular  enthusi- 
asm which  made  men  like  Bentham  and 
Mil)  into  great  workers  and  benefactors 
of  their  kind.  Pattison  was  of  the  mind 
of  Fra  Paolo  in  a  letter  to  Casaubon : 
"  As  long  as  there  are  men  there  will  be 
fanaticism.  The  wisest  man  has  warned 
us  not  to  expect  the  world  ever  to  improve 
so  much  that  the  better  part  of  mankind 
will  be  the  majority.  No  wise  man  ever 
undertakes  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the 
public  estate.  He  who  cannot  endure  the 
madness  of  the  public,  but  goeth  about  to 
think  he  can  cure  it,  is  himself  no  less 
mad  than  the  rest.  So  sing  to  yourself 
and  the  muses."  The  muses  never  yet 
inspired  with  their  highest  tunes,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  men  of  this  degree  of 
unfaith.  John  Morley. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STELLA    MEA. 

Charlie  was  gone,  and  Tempy  re- 
mained by  the  lake  side  to  prepare  for  her 
father  and  stepmother's  home-coming,  and 
to  ponder  and  wonder  over  the  difficulties 
that  lay  before  herself  and  Charlie. 
Would  her  father  ever  consent  to  their 
marriage?  In  time,  in  time,  thought 
Tempy.  Jo,  her  sympathizing  friend  and 
brother,  looked  ominously  sympathetic. 

"  If  only  he  had  any  profession,  and  if 
only  he  hadn't  spent  so  much  money,*' 
said  Tempy,  turning  very  red.  She  was 
too  straightforward  to  disguise  the  truth 
from  herself,  and  she  began  already  to 
feel  accountable  for  Charlie's  misdeeds. 

44  If  only  he  had  any  prospects  at  all," 
said  Jo  gloomily. 

But  Charlie  was  not  the  heir,  though 
Uncle  Bol  made  him  an  allowance;  an- 
other uncle  somewhere  in  South  America 
was  not  the  less  entitled  to  his  rights  be- 
cause his  address  was  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. People  had  imagined  that  Aunt 
Fanny's  savings  would  come  to  Charles, 
but  Tempy  knew  that  most  of  these 
moneys  had  been  engulfed  in  a  desperate 
speculation  of  Miss  Bolsover's,  from 
which  the  squire  had  also  suffered.  This 
dearly  bought  experience  had  been  useful 
in  helping  Aunt  Fanny  to  point  a  moral 


when  not  unfrequent  letters  arrived  from 
Oxford  containing  expostulations,  expla- 
nations, and  tradesmen's  accounts.  Char- 
lie had  all  the  Bolsover's  love  of  cheap 
finery,  and  a  special  aptitude  for  more 
expensive  amusements  as  well.  He  had 
shown  himself  a  reckless  youth,  unpunc- 
tual,  unpractical,  experimental,  driving  up 
unexpectedly  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  in  fresh  dilemmas,  and  without 
money  to  pay  his  cab.  On  one  occasion 
(just  before  being  sent  down  from  Oxford) 
Charlie  had  persuaded  Jo  to  join  him  in 
some  venture  there  on  a  neighboring  race- 
course, where  Miss  Bolsover  had  suddenly 
appeared,  parasol  in  hand,  and  with  great 
spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  extricated 
the  two  boys  then  and  there  from  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  sharpers.  The  colo- 
nel was  specially  bitter  about  this  affair ; 
with  paternal  sympathy  he  considered  Jo 
to  have  been  misled,  but  he  had  no  excuse 
for  his  nephew,  and  even  refused  to  see 
Charlie  again  before  he  went  abroad. 

Poor  Tempy  gave  a  great  sigh  as  she 
remembered  this  episode  and  its  possible 
influence  upon  her  fate,  but  she  trusted 
her  cousin.  He  had  promised  her  on  that 
occasion  that  he  would  bet  no  more,  and 
he  had  never  failed  Tempy  yet. 

Tempy  had  constituted  herself  Charlie's 
guardian  of  late,  ever  since  he  had  out- 
grown the  legal  authority  of  Uncle  Bol 
and  of  a  certain  Mr.  White,  his  mother's 
cousin,  to  whom  he  still,  from  habit,  used 
to  apply  for  advice  and  forgiveness  on  oc- 
casion. The  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce 
White  was  a  worthy  but  preoccupied  man, 
dwelling  among  the  pianofortes  in  a  mod- 
est lodging  in  Soho,  and  one  who,  taking 
life  philosophically  himself,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  other  people's  failures  and  suc- 
cesses in  their  own  estimation.  He  was 
a  hard-worked  man,  well  on  in  years,  with 
a  bald  head,  a  smiling  face,  and  with  so 
many  troubles  and  delinquencies  on  his 
hands  that  Charlie's  particular  share 
scarcely  counted  so  seriously  in  the  inci- 
dental confusion  all  round  about  the  cu- 
rate's house  as  at  Bolsover,  that  decorous 
and  orderly  establishment,  where  life 
passed  to  the  sound  of  punctual  gongs, 
docketed,  discussed,  and  labelled  tor 
weeks  beforehand. 

Mr.  White,  from  long  practice,  could 
grasp  the  heavier  troubles  of  life  far  bet- 
ter than  its  proprieties  and  social  prob- 
lems, and,  being  a  simple-minded  person, 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  others  were 
like  himself.  He  also  remembered  what 
it  was  to  be  in  love,  and  could  sympathize 
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with  Charlie's  state  of  mind  wheu  that 
young  gentleman,  immediately  on  arriving 
in  town,  poured  out  his  feelings  over  a 
pipe  by  the  study  fire ;  and  the  result  of 
their  conversation  was  that  Charles  Bol- 
sover  that  very  evening  was  ringing  at  the 
visitors'  bell  of  Eiderdown's  Hotel,  and 
was  being  shown  up  by  a  boy  in  buttons  to 
his  fate.  Alas !  the  little  page  was  no 
cupid  in  disguise. 

The  young  lover  tried  to  look  even  more 
at  his  ease  than  usual,  but  his  heart  was 
in  bis  mouth,  as  the  saying  is,  when  he 
was  shown  into  the  room  where  Colonel 
Dyroond  sat  reading  the  paper  by  the 
light  of  two  tall  silver  candlesticks.  The 
blinds  were  drawn,  the  room  was  dark, 
but  the  light  fell  upon  the  colonel  and  his 
handsome  profile  and  his  gold  eye-glasses. 
He  looked  up  when  the  young  man  was 
announced. 

*'  Why,  Charles,  are  you  up  in  town  ?  " 
said  the  unsuspicious  colonel  kindly,  will- 
ing to  condone  the  past  in  his  present 
new-found  happiness.  "How  d'y  do? 
How  did  you  leave  them  all  ?  " 

This  friendly  greeting  gave  the  youth 
some  hope. 

"  Much  as  usual,  Uncle  John,"  said  he, 
with  a  faint  revival  of  spirit.  "They  are 
all  quite  well.  Aunt  Fanny  has  set  up  a 
guitar  and  another  litter  of  cats;  Uncle 
Bol  has  been  out  sailing  on  the  lake,  and 
Jo  has  caught  nearly  all  the  trout." 

Charlie  tried  to  speak  in  his  usual  tran- 
quil drawl.  He  was  wondering  all  the 
time  how  he  could  best  begin  upon  the 
subject  he  had  in  his  mind. 

"  You  must  stop  and  dine  with  us,"  said 
the  colonel,  with  a  magnanimous  effort, 
"  and  be  introduced  to  your  —  your  aunt." 

"  I  am  at  Mr.  White's  for  a  day  or  two," 
said  Charlie  ;  "he  is  expecting  me  home 
to  dinner,  then  I  go  back  to  Oxford. 
That  last  terra  was  very  unlucky.  It  has 
all  been  very  unlucky,"  he  added,  "and 
I'm  afraid  they  will  look  very  black  when 
I  first  get  back,  but  nothing  shall  go 
wrong  again  if  I  can  help  it.  Mr.  White 
has  kindly  written  to  my  uncle  and  made 
every  arrangement  for  paying  up  what  I 
owe  at  present  out  of  the  funds  still  in 
hand ;  any  future  claims  I  must  contrive 
to  meet  out  of  my  allowance.  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  is  a  lesson  I  shan't  forget. 
These  sort  of  difficulties  do  bring  home 
one's  utter  folly  as  nothing  else  could  do," 
said  poor  Charlie  with  some  bitterness. 

The  colonel  was  very  much  taken  aback 
to  hear  his  nephew,  usually  so  indifferent 
to  reproach,  speaking  in  this  practical, 
sensible  way.    He  somewhat  mistrusted 


sudden  reforms,  and  had  not  yet  the  key 
to  Charlie's  change  of  mind;  he  was  so 
used  to  look  upon  him  as  a  hopeless  young 
scapegrace,  forever  suggesting  rebellion 
to  Jo  and  to  Tempy,  forever  giving  trouble 
and  having  to  be  extracted  from  difficul- 
ties, that  he  was  almost  disconcerted  to 
find  the  youth  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
amber  tie,  cameo  ring  and  all,  talking  like 
a  man  of  forty. 

"I  —  I  am  very  glad  you  take  such  a 
sensible  view  of  the  past,  and  I  hope 
you  will  remember  the  lesson,"  said  the 
colonel,  somewhat  perturbed  and  still  an- 
ticipating a  demand  for  money.  "  Such 
reckless  extravagance  as  yours  makes 
everybody  else  suffer,  and  most  especially 
your  good  Aunt  Fanny,  who  has  been  ab- 
solutely devoted  to  you  for  years  past." 

The  door  opened  while  Uncle  John  was 
speaking,  and  a  waiter  looked  in,  carrying 
a  small  paper  parcel,  which  had  just  come 
from  the  jeweller's. 

"  Oh,  take  it  to  Mrs.  Dymond,  she  is  in 
her  room,"  says  the  colonel  hastily. 

The  momentary  break  gave  Charlie 
courage  to  go  on.  After  all  Uncle  John  is 
a  kind-hearted  old  fellow,  he  thinks.  He 
may  be  vexed  at  first,  he  will  be  sure  to 
relent  in  a  little  time.  Charlie  seems  to 
see  Tempy's  tender,  steady  eyes  before 
him  and  to  hear  her  saying,  "Courage! 
don't  waste  words." 

"  Uncle  John,"  he  said,  when  the  colo- 
nel looked  round  again,  "  there  is  some- 
thing else  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I  came 
to  London  to  say  it.  How  could  I  — 
when  could  I  see  you  ?  " 

"See  me  !  here  I  am,"  savs  the  colonel, 
in  a  more  natural  voice,  and  not  unkindly. 
"Well!  what  is  it  about?  I  hope  no 
more " 

Charlie,  usually  so  deliberate,  so  self- 
controlled,  lost  his  advantage,  and  the 
cruel  gods  having  first  taken  his  reason, 
now  allowed  him  to  rush  upon  his  own 
destruction. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will  approve  par- 
ticularly, but  it's  no  new  thing,"  he  said 
quickly,  and  starting  up  to  his  feet.  "  For 
years  past,  and  especially  this  summer,  I 
have  known  that  my  feelings,  Uncle  John 
—  in  short  that  I  have  fallen  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Tempy.  I  don't  deserve  her, 
but  I  love  her  truly,  with  all  my  heart; 
indeed  you  may  depend  on  me  in  future," 
says  Charlie. 

But  Colonel  Dymond,  who  was  quick- 
tempered, who  perhaps  over-estimated  his 
daughter,  who  had  never  liked  or  approved 
of  Charlie,  who  had  expected  some  confi- 
dence of  a  very   different   nature,  now 
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blazed  up  in  a  sudden  wrath,  which  was 
all  the  more  fierce  because  the  colonel  was 
usually  so  gentle.  He  dashed  away  his 
paper. 

"  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind,  Charles. 
Do  you  propose  yourself  as  a  fit  husband 
for  my  little  girl  —  you  who  have  given  us 
all  nothing  but  trouble  ever  since  you  left 
school  ?  —  you  who  are  the  last  man  in  the 
world  I  should  ever  think  of,  or  consent 
to  accept  as  a  son-in-law.  Of  course  you 
have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject, 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  never  refer  to  this 
nonsense  again,  to  me,  or  to  anybody 
else." 

"  She  knows,  of  course  she  knows  how 
much  I  love  ber,"  said  Charlie  Bolsover 
gravely,  turning  very  white,  and  putting  a 
strong  control  upon  himself.  "You  have 
no  right,  it  is  not  fair,  to  speak  to  me  in 
this  way.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  worthy  of 
her,  but  if  she  had  not  loved  me  I  should 
certainly  not  have  come  to  you." 

44 1  have  a  right  to  protect  my  daugh- 
ter," cries  the  father,  in  his  coldest,  hard- 
est tone,  also  getting  up  from  his  chair; 
"and  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have 
spoken  to  her  in  this  —  in  this  most  un- 
justifiable way  without  waiting  to  ascertain 
my  wishes.  She  is  sixteen  and  romantic; 
she  will  get  over  a  girlish  fancy,  and  thank 
me  for  what  I  am  doing.  As  for  you  "  — 
confound  your  impudence,  thought  the 
colonel  —  "I  really  need  hardly  point  out 
to  you  how  undesirable  you  would  be  in 
every  way  as  a  son-in-law.  Your  own  for- 
tune is  involved,  you  are  past  twenty-one, 
but  you  have  never  shown  one  single  sign 
of  moderate  application.  Your  chosen 
companions  are  people  of  blemished  char- 
acter and  reputation  —  the  less  I  say  of 
them  the  better  —  and  now  you  come  to 
me,  after  a  whole  year  of  disgrace  and  — 
and  laziness  and  —  rustication,  and  ask 
me  to  give  you  my  child,"  cries  the  colo- 
nel, relapsing  into  a  fatherly  and  not  un- 
natural fury. 

At  that  moment,  as  the  two  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side  —  Charlie  still  very  pale, 
and  with  difficulty  mastering  his  indignant 
protest,  though  all  the  time  some  secret 
consciousness  of  justice  and  right-doing 
upheld  him,  the  colonel  flushed  with  sup- 
pressed anger,  and  trembling  nervously 
—  at  that  very  moment,  the  door  opens 
again,  a  smiling,  sweet  apparition  comes 
in  flying  with  floating  draperies  across  the 
room,  holding  a  shining  star  in  one  up- 
raised hand. 

With  a  bright,  and  sweet,  and  happy 
face,  unconscious  Susy  stands  before 
them. 


"Oh,  how  good  of  you,  how  lovely," 
cries  the  smiling  young  goddess,  "oh, 
thank  you,  dear  John.     How " 

The  apparition  suddenly  stops  short, 
seeing  that  her  husband  is  not  alone.  She 
turns  confused  from  one  to  the  other ; 
looks  from  the  colonel's  flushed  face  to 
Charlie  with  the  pale  and  trembling  lips, 
and  finding  that  something  is  seriously 
amiss,  the  brightness  dies  away  out  of  her 
face. 

"This  is  Charlie  Bolsover,  Susanna," 
says  the  colonel  very  gravely,  but  regain- 
ing something  of  his  usual  manner  with 
an  effort.  "  I  am  glad  you  like  your  star, 
my  dear,  but  will  you  leave  us  a  minute 
to  finish  our  business?"  And  Susanna 
slowly  turns,  and,  looking  rather  anxiously 
from  one  to  the  other,  leaves  the  room 
once  more.  All  the  brightness  seemed  to 
go  with  her,  but  something  less  angry  re- 
mained behind.  "  I  may  have  seemed 
hasty,"  says  the  colonel  as  she  left.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Charles  ;  but  it  is  truest 
kindness  to  speak  plainly  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  not  to  try  to  ignore  the  difficul- 
ties—  the  insuperable  difficulties,  in  the 
way  of  such  a  match.  It  is  impossible 
and  absolutely  unsuitable  in  every  way." 

"  Did  you  find  that  out  when  you  mar- 
ried, Uncle  John  ?  "  said  Charles  bitterly. 
"  It's  no  use  my  staying,"  he  went  on. 
"All  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  love  Tempy 
with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  strength, 
and  that  you  are  doing  us  both  a  cruel 
wrong.  I  shall  not  be  the  only  one  to 
suffer,  remember  that,"  said  Charlie.  "  I 
shall  not  change ;  you  don't  know  me,  if 
you  think  I  shall  ever  change;  and  she 
won't  change." 

"  And  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  changing 
my  mind,  either,"  said  the  colonel  drily. 
"  If  there  is  any  other  way  in  which  I  can 
help  you  at  any  time " 

"  You  needn't  insult  a  man,"  said  Char- 
lie, furious,  and  feeling  that  he  was  losing 
his  head. 

He  went  away  very  quickly,  without 
taking  any  further  leave.  He  was  dread- 
fully shaken  —  bitterly,  miserably  disap- 
pointed. He  brushed  past  Susanna  in  the 
passage,  and  got  out  into  the  street  he 
hardly  knew  how.  Susy  went  back  into 
the  room  where  her  husband  was  sitting ; 
she  was  haunted  by  the  poor  boy's  wild 
looks,  she  could  not  forget  them. 

The  colonel,  after  a  few  irritated  stamps 
up  and  down  the  room,  sat  down  to  his 
papers  again  with  a  final  tug  at  his  well- 
fitting  coat  collar,  and  tried  to  dismiss  the 
disagreeable  subject  from  his  mind.  He 
felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
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he  told  himself  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
as  a  father  and  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
that  it  was  his  part  to  save  his  child  from 
so  impossible  a  marriage,  and  yet  he  could 
not  prevent  an  undefined  and  continuing 
feeling  of  irritation  and  apprehension. 
What  business  had  the  fellow  to  put  him 
into  such  an  unpleasant  position,  to  throw 
all  the  disagreeables  of  interference  upon 
him?  Poor  little  Tempy,  it  was  a  girlish 
fancy ;  it  would  soon  pass  off. 

It  ought  to  have  been  easy  enough  to 
put  such  an  unpleasant  subject  out  of  his 
mind  now,  with  Charlie  gone  and  no 
Tempy  at  hand  to  look  reproach,  and 
while  so  sweet  an  audience  stood  beside 
him  ready  to  agree  to  every  one  of  his 
conclusions.  To  Susy,  indeed,  the  colo- 
nel made  very  light  of  the  whole  affair. 

**  Didn't  you  know  that  Charlie  Bolsover 
had  set  up  some  absurd  nonsense  about 
Tempy?  It  is  simply  preposterous,  and 
out  of  the  question,  and  I  told  him  so 
very  plainly."  • 

**  Oh !  John,  didn't  you  give  him  any 
hope  ?"  said  Susy,  looking  troubled. 

"What  the  deuce  should  I  give  him 
any  hope  for?"  said  the  colonel  testily. 
Then  he  softened  again  as  he  read  the 
expression  in  Susy's  eyes ;  it  was  not  re- 
proach, not  even  protest,  but  a  sort  of 
diffident  sympathy,  pity,  bewilderment. 
**  Some  day,  when  Tempy  knows  more  of 
the  world,  when  she  realizes  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  this  is,  she  will  be  grateful  to  her 
old  father,"  said  the  colonel;  "and  she 
and  you,  Susy,  will  do  me  justice,"  he 
added,  with  some  reproach  in  his  tone. 

'*  We  can  do  you  justice  now,  John," 
his  wife  answered  gravely,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw  his 
grave  face  brighten  up. 

Perhaps  a  juster,  less  impressionable 
spirit  might  have  made  things  less  pleas- 
ant than  Susy  could  bear  to  do.  For,  to 
tell  the  truth,  though  she  tried  to  believe 
her  colonel  must  be  right,  she  could  not 
forget  the  poor  lovers  stricken  looks. 
She  was  not  an  uncompromising  nature, 
and  herein  lay  the  secret  weakness  and 
the  flaw  in  her  true  heart.  Some  harmo- 
nious spirit  presided  at  her  birth,  and 
gifted  her  with  qualities  perhaps  too  well 
suited  for  this  life,  so  that  from  her  child- 
hood she  seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  her 
place,  into  her  daily  task,  to  unravel  qui- 
etly and  patiently  the  tangled  skein  of 
Other  people's  wishes  and  opinions.  It 
was  not  that  she  did  not  feel  for  herself, 
but  she  was  slow  to  express  what  she  felt, 
diffident  to  assert  her  convictions;  she 
could  look  at. life  from  that  wider  and  less 


selfish  point  of  view,  which  helps  some 
people  through  its  chief  perplexities,  but 
which  also  takes  away  from  the  helpful 
influence  which  those  exert,  who  possess 
the  clear,  unswerving  minds,  which  be- 
long of  right  to  the  rulers,  the  leaders  of 
the  world.  Susanna  was  not  born  to  lead ; 
she  was  a  follower  for  many  years.  Then 
came  a  day,  still  far  away,  when  she  found 
she  must  cast  away  the  guidance  of  oth- 
ers, be  true  to  herself,  to  her  own  instincts 
and  nature,  or  fall  utterly  in  her  own  esti- 
mation. 

People  like  Charlie,  all  unused  to  self- 
control,  become  immediately  desperate 
somehow,  where  calmer  natures  have  not 
begun  to  give  up  hope.  As  he  hurried 
along  more  than  one  passer-by  was  struck 
by  his  pale  and  miserable  face ;  one  young 
man,  something  older  than  himself,  no 
other  indeed  than  Max  du  Pare,  on  his 
way  to  a  dining-house  close  by,  stopped 
short  as  young  Bolsover  reeled  against 
him,  and  took  a  step  after  him  thinking 
he  was  ill,  but  Charlie  strode  along  the 
road  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  He 
hardly  knew  where  he  went  nor  cared 
what  became  of  himself;  an  excitable,  ner- 
vous boy,  he  was  overpowered  by  this 
new  feeling,  the  most  unselfish  he  had 
ever  known,  by  this  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not 
only  his  own  happiness  but  Tempy's 
which  was  at  stake.  He  was  completely 
overmastered  for  the  time  by  the  possi- 
bility of  being  irrevocably  parted  from 
her.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  death  sen- 
tence, as  if  he  had  seen  the  colonel  put 
on  a  black  cap  and  heard  himself  con- 
demned then  and  there.  He  found  him- 
self at  the  curate's  door  after  wandering 
about  the  streets  for  an  hour.  The  colo- 
nel and  his  wife  at  Eiderdown's  Hotel 
were  just  sitting  down  to  their  eight 
o'clock  dinner;  Mr.  White,  concluding 
that  Charlie  was  with  his  uncle,  had  long 
since  finished  his  own  modest  meal,  and 
had  rushed  off  to  a  class-meeting.  Char- 
lie flung  himself  into  the  curate's  chair 
before  his  hard-working  table,  and  found 
some  comfort  in  pouring  out  all  his  bitter 
disappointment,  misery,  indignation,  in  a 
long,  endless  letter  to  poor  Tempy,  writ- 
ten on  the  paper  of  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Distress  in  London.  The  sec- 
retary might  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  Charlie's  case.  When 
Mr.  White  got  home  not  long  after  from 
his  vestry  meeting  he  found  the  poor  boy 
all  changed  and  disordered,  sobbing  and 
broken-hearted,  with   his  head  upon  the 
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table  and  the  letter  lying  on  the  desk 
ready  to  be  sent  to  the  post. 

Charlie's  head  ached,  his  hands  burned, 
he  had  tasted  no  food  all  day,  for  be  had 
been  too  much  excited  to  eat  coming  up 
in  the  train.  His  smart  clothes  were 
dirty  and  crumpled,  his  black  satin  hair 
was  rough,  his  black  velvet  eyes  were  dim 
and  heavy. 

"Poor  boy!"  said  kind  Mr.  White. 
"Cheer  up,  Charlie,  don't  give  way  like 
this.  The  colonel  will  relent  in  time  when 
he  sees  you  are  in  earnest.  Come  and 
post  your  letter  to  her  and  get  some  sup- 
per," added  the  curate,  not  knowing  what 
other  consolation  to  suggest,  nor  how  to 
provide  food  for  his  guest  at  that  time  of 
night.  His  housekeeper  was  a  punctual 
virgin,  who  locked  up  her  stores  and  only 
kept  her  lamp  burning  up  to  a  stated  hour. 
"There's  a  very  good  eating-place  close 
by.  I  shall  be  glad  of  some  supper  my- 
self," Mr.  White  continued,  and  he  put 
his  arm  into  Charlie's  and  brought  him 
out  into  the  street,  still  dizzy,  but  also 
somewhat  comforted  by  such  kind  words 
and  sympathies;  and  he  gratefully  fol- 
lowed the  curate,  who,  knowing  the  dis- 
trict, led  the  way  to  a  certain  Cafe*  Four- 
chette  some  ten  minutes  off. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
PRINCE  HASSAN'S  CARPET. 

There  are  places  in  London  where 
without  crossing  the  Channel,  and  by 
merely  walking  in  at  a  doorway,  you  find 
yourself,  as  in  some  fairy  tale,  suddenly 
whisked  off  a  hundred  miles  from  home 
into  some  new  world  and  state.  The  lan- 
guage is  different,  the  faces  are  different, 
so  are  the  gestures  and  the  very  clink  of 
the  glasses  and  plates  as  the  waiters  come 
and  go.  The  chickens  and  vegetables, 
the  fishes  and  sauces,  all  taste  of  a  differ- 
ent tradition.  You  are  no  longer  in  En- 
gland, no  longer  among  English  people. 
The  guests  come  walking  out  of  Balzac 
and  Georges  Sand,  carrying  French  news- 
papers in  their  hands  which  they  buy  at  a 
little  shop,  close  at  hand,  which  also  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  caught  up  bodily  from 
some  Paris  street  corner.  Monsieur  Four- 
chette's  establishment  in  Kirk  Street  is 
to  be  known  by  its  trim  and  well-kept 
appearance.  There  is  a  bow  window  over 
the  low  doorway,  and  various  hospitable 
inscriptions  inviting  you  to  enter.  The 
host  himself,  prosperous  and  friendly, 
stands  perhaps  in  the  doorway  and  wel- 
comes you.  The  coffee-room  has  surely 
been  transported,  all  complete  with  its 


files  and  gilt  looking-glasses,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  There  sits  the 
dame  du  comptoir  established  behind  her 
piles  of  oranges  and  monster  pears ;  the 
gilt  looking-glasses  reflect  the  flies,  the 
people  coming  and  going,  and  the  lovely 
lady,  together  with  the  old  grey  parrot  on 
the  counter,  perching  in  his  brass  cage, 
and  winking  his  wrinkled  eye  at  the  com- 
pany. A  door  at  the  farther  end  opens 
and  shuts  perpetually,  revealing  a  glimpse 
of  a  white  cook  over  a  bright  fire,  and 
busy  kitchen  maidens  hard  at  work,  and 
you  recognize  the  cheerful  sing-song  re- 
frain, Deux  pommes  f rites  %  un  bifteck, 
en  avant  la  matelotte,  etc.,  etc.,  varying 
with  the  hour,  the  man,  and  the  appetite. 
There  are  English  people  here,  of  course, 
for  the  little  place  is  well  known,  and  de- 
servedly popular.  You  may  find  clerks 
and  their  wives  dining  economically. 
There  sits  an  Anglo-Indian,  home  on  fur- 
lough, and  hospitably  entertaining  his 
family.  There  sit  Popkins  and  Tomkins 
giving  themselves  airs  at  an  opposite  table. 
The  kind  little  head  waiter  can  hardly 
content  them  or  supply  their  demands. 
Next  to  these  are  two  old  generals  from 
the  Senior  Sabretash  Club  sharing  a 
bottle  of  port;  a  considerable  number 
of  the  guests  besides  seem  to  have  come 
from  across  the  water  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  solitary  individuals  with 
moustachios  out  of  the  Louvre;  Henri 
IV.,  Henry  III.,  Francis  I.  are  all  there; 
some  are  studying  the  carte  with  a  lordly 
air  as  if  it  was  the  Magna  Charta,  others 
reading  their  newspapers  folded  into  neat 
squares  like  napkins,  while  others  again, 
habituis  of  the  place,  fat  men  chiefly  with 
chains  and  prosperous  waistcoats,  settle 
down  leisurely,  nod  to  the  waiters,  and 
order  their  meal  with  intelligence  and  de- 
liberation. There  are  sometimes  strange 
aspects  of  life  to  be  seen  at  Fourchette's 
establishment,  tragedies  among  the  cham- 
pagne bottles  and  the  comfortable  clatter 
and  overflow  of  good  things.  Yonder  is 
a  woman  with  death  in  her  face,  she 
laughs  and  quaffs,  her  cheeks  are  painted 
red,  but  her  hollow  eyes  haunt  one  across 
the  cheerful  place. 

Presently  enter  two  male  beings  with 
mysterious  strides,  cloaked,  and  with  som- 
brero hats  which  they  fling  aside  as  they 
throw  themselves  down  in  tragic  attitudes 
at  the  first  vacant  table.  Fish  salad  and 
an  omelette,  seems  the  result  o\  their1 
sombre  consultation.  At  the  adjoining 
table  sits  a  neat  little  old  man,  the  very 
contrary  to  the  eccentric  type,  with  a  blue 
wandering  eye,  a  high  forehead,  and  a 
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well-kept  gray  beard,  who  has  ordered  a 
cutlet  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  who  seems 
absorbed  in  a  packet  of  MSS.  while  he 
waits  for  bis  meal.  He  is  soon  served, 
his  requirements  being  small,  but  the  next 
dinner  is  laid  for  two  and  claims  much 
more  of  the  waiter's  attention.  Glasses 
of  different  shapes,  bottles  of  various 
sizes  are  already  set  out,  the  champagne 
stands  ready  io  its  ice.  The  donor  of  the 
feast,  one  of  the  stout,  middle-aged  men  I 
have  already  described,  sits  impatiently 
awaiting  his  guest  who  arrives  at  last, 
coming  up  the  crowded  room  with  a  quick 
swinging  step,  looking  about  as  he  ad- 
vances. The  guest  is  Max  du  Pare,  who 
walks  in  with  a  certain  air  inherited  from 
bis  grandfather,  the  tanner  at  Avignon, 
which  makes  people  look  up  and  remem- 
ber him.  He  stops  short  for  an  instant 
with  an  exclamation  as  he  threads  bis 
way,  for  he  catches  sight  of  the  quiet  old 
man  with  the  MSS.  who  has  already  fin- 
ished his  cutlet  and  is  leaving  the  place. 
In  reply  to  Max's  greeting  the  old  man 
puts  out  his  hand  with  a  smile,  says  a  few 
words  and  goes  his  way,  while  Max  at  last 
joins  the  impatient  host  whose  temper  is 
bubbling  over  like  the  champagne,  and 
who  receives  him  with  a  "  Late,  very  late, 
the  wine  will  be  too  much  iced." 

"  Pardon,  sire,  pardon,"  cries  Du  Pare 
gaily,  quoting  from  some  opera  then  in 
vogue.  "  I  have  been  at  work  until  the 
very  last  moment  upon  your  business ;  I 
wanted  to  bring  you  my  calculations  com- 
pleted, and " 

44  First  of  all  let  us  dine,"  says  the  fat 
man  relenting  into  a  confidential  impera- 
tive, as  he  tucks  his  napkin  neatly  into  his 
coat,  talking  his  native  French  meanwhile. 
"  I  have  ordered  bisque,  saumon,  frican- 
deau  d  l%oseille%  champagne.  Help  your- 
self, Monsieur  du  Pare." 

"  With  pleasure,"  says  Max,  looking 
round,  "  especially  now  that  M.  Caron  is 
gone.  He  does  not  approve  of  cham- 
pagne, and  lives  upon  a  crust." 

"  Was  that  Caron  !  Jules  Caron  ! "  in- 
terrupts the  fat  man  with  some  inter- 
est. "The  impossible  philanthropist  — 
thorn  me  aux  moulins  d  vent  they  call 
him  —  the  vindmill  man.    Hein  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  Jules  Caron,"  said  Max, 
laughing.  "  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  his 
wiodmills.  He  has  spent  his  money  and 
bis  time  upon  me,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has 
bad  but  small  return  as  yet  for  his  trouble. 
By  the  way,  there  is  one  thing,  M.  Hase, 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  which  I  may  as  well 
mention  at  once.  The  more  I  go  into  the 
details  of  your  proposal,  the  more  it  at- 


tracts me,  but  the  more  I  feel  convinced 
that  you  do  not  calculate  upon  the  length 
of  time  required  to  do  any  sort  of  justice 
to  the  work.  Thank  you,  no  more  cham- 
pagne just  at  present ;  it  is  excellent,  not 
over-iced.  I  am  glad  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with."  And  Max  finished 
his  glass,  looking  handsome  and  confident 
as  usual. 

"  The  cooking  is  good  here,  the  cham- 
pagne of  excellent  quality,"  says  M.  Hase. 
He  was  an  editor  and  a  dealer  in  prints  in 
Paris  and  London.  "  Now,  as  to  busi- 
ness," lowering  his  voice.  "  I  had  con- 
templated publishing  three  quarto  vol- 
umes —  of  which  a  certain  number  are  to 
be  printed  in  bistre  ink  on  old  verge* 
paper  —  with  about  forty  typical  illustra- 
tions, some  etching,  some  engraving,  io 
each  ; "  and  then  followed  a  long  technical 
discussion  of  prods  this,  prods  that  — 
prices,  sizes,  copper-plates,  steel-plates, 
electroplates,  and  the  possibility  of  pho- 
tographic engraving,  which  had  not  then 
made  the  strides  it  has  done  of  late  years ; 
all  this,  enlivened  by  agreeable  interludes 
of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  more  champagne,  cof- 
fee, liqueurs. 

The  stout  editor  was  anxious  to  bring 
out  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  art  treas- 
ures in  England,  which  was  to  take  its 
place  with  other  similar  works  already 
published  by  him  in  Paris.  This  cata- 
logue was  to  include  a  critical  description 
of  the  chief  pictures  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  in  certain  well-known  country- 
houses,  with  illustrative  engravings.  The 
champagne  dinner  was,  perhaps,  intended 
to  make  up  for  a  somewhat  shabby  scale 
of  payment,  for  Max  was  a  well-known 
and  experienced  engraver,  and  an  etcher 
of  some  mark.  "  I  am  ready  to  offer  you 
the  preparation  of  two  of  the  volumes," 
said  M.  Hase,  with  a  flourish,  as  he  in- 
sisted on  filling  up  the  young  man's  glass. 
"  You  have  a  delicate  hand,  a  pronounced 
taste.  If  I  tell  you  in  confidence  that 
certain  persons  in  high  quarters  at  the 
Tuileries  have  interested  themselves  per- 
sonally in  the  production  of  these  volumes, 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  anxious  to 
see  the  undertaking  carried  through  well 
and  honorably ;  and  I  need  not  add  that  I 
know  you  will  do  us  credit." 

"  Of  course  I  can  do  you  credit  if  you 
make  it  worth  my  while,"  says  Du  Pare ; 
"but  I  must  live,  I  must  earn  my  living. 
The  work  you  suggest  represents,  at  least, 
two  years'  hard  Tabor.  Such  work  must 
be  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  unless  it 
is  carefully  done  it  is  worth  nothing  at  all. 
I  could  not  live  for  two  years  on  the  sum 
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you  offer,  much  less  treat  myself  to  such 
good  champagne/'  he  added,  smiling. 

"  But  why  not  have  two  standards  ? " 
said  the  stout  man,  more  and  more  confi- 
dentially. "  Finish  up  certain  favorite 
pictures  likely  to  take  the  public,  which 
could  be  put  forward  as  examples — say 
the  *  Venus  •  of  Correggio,  the  *  Ariadne ' 
of  Titian,  etc.,  etc.  As  to  the  others,  we 
must  not  be  too  exacting  or  too  severe  in 
our  criticisms." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
for  a  moment  by  some  new-comers  arriv- 
ing and  sitting  down  at  the  table  which 
Caron  had  left  vacant.  One  of  them 
called  for  soda-water  and  brandy,  and 
some  cold  meat  and  bread.  Max  looked 
round,  then  he  looked  again.  He  recog- 
nized the  pale  young  man  whose  face  had 
impressed  him  so  sadly  in  the  street  an 
hour  before.  It  was  a  strange  chance  to 
come  across  him  again,  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  him  with  a  friend,  "a  "respectable 
reverend,"  as  Max  in  his  mind  called  all 
clergymen  in  black  waistcoats.  The 
waiter  brought  the  brandy  and  the  soda- 
water  and  poured  it  out,  and  the  new- 
comer eagerly  drained  the  glass.  A  min- 
ute afterwards  he  started  up,  crying  out 
that  "  the  room  was  too  hot,  too  crowded  ; 
was  there  no  cooler  place  to  be  quiet  in  ?  " 

The  waiter  looked  round,  and  pointed 
through  an  open  door  to  another  room  just 
across  the  passage. 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  White,  come  along," 
cried  poor  Charlie  excitedly,  rushing  to 
the  door,  and  followed  by  Mr.  White,  who 
took  up  his  friend's  hat  and  stick  and  hur- 
ried after  him. 

**  In  short,  make  up  your  mind,"  con- 
tinued the  editor,  who  had  been  talking 
all  this  time  without  noticing  Max's  dis- 
traction. "  There  are  plenty  to  undertake 
the  work  if  you  will  not." 

"  I  tell  you  my  feeling  f rankly,r  said  Du 
Pare,  again  returning  to  his  own  affairs, 
"  I  like  your  proposal.  I  have  spent  the 
whole  day  in  the  Gallery, and  I  am  simply 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  marvels  it  con- 
tains ;  but,"  continues  the  young  man, 
who  has  a  dogged,  matter  of-fact  convic- 
tion that  a  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
"  I  feel  I  cannot  give  up  so  much  of  my 
time  at  the  price  you  offer,  and,  as  for 
sending  out  half-finished  engravings,  it  is 
against  my  conscience.  Imperfect  etch- 
ings are  bad  enough,  where  the  workman 
himself  undertakes  the  responsibility  of 
his  misdeeds,  but  to  turn  out  a  bad  en- 
graving, a  scamped  mechanical  copy,  to 
traduce  a  Titian  or  a  Velasquez,  it  is  like 
a  blasphemy  against  the  spirit  of  art." 


"  Here  is  the  list  I  made  out  to-day," 
he  continued,  "and  the  time  which  each 
picture  should  take  at  the  rate  at  which  I 
can  work.  Look  it  over,  and  see  if  any 
compromise  occurs  to  you.  I  will  call  upon 
you  in  the  morning,  and  meanwhile,  Mon- 
sieur Hase,  many  thanks  for  your  excel- 
lent hospitality."  And  Max  gets  up,  and, 
to  M.  Hase's  unconcealed  annoyance, 
shakes  hands  warmly,  takes  up  his  hat, 
and  wishes  him  good-night. 

44  He  is  evidently  in  earnest.  That  old 
fanatic  Caron  has  put  him  up  to  all  these 
absurdities,"  thinks  the  ill-used  Hase, 
while  Du  Pare,  unconscious  of  offence, 
nods  once  more,  and  turns  away. 

As  he  turns,  he  sees  a  letter  lying  by  the 
chair  where  Caron  had  been  sitting.  Max 
picked  it  quickly  up.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  he  bad  for  a  moment  feared,  part 
of  Caron 's  usual  correspondence,  suggest- 
ing gunpowder  and  plot  and  police  inter- 
vention with  every  dash  of  the  pen.  This 
was  an  envelope  belonging  to  the  Society 
for  the  Organization  of  Relief,  sealed  and 
stamped,  and  directed,  not  in  Caron's 
careful  caligraphy,  but  in  an  unknown 
scrawling  English  handwriting,  to  "Miss 
Dymond,  Tarndale." 

A  waiter  came  up  as  Max  stood  read- 
ing the  address. 

•'  The  monsieur  who  had  just  gone  must 
have  dropped  the  letter.  He  is  in  the 
other  room,"  said  the  man. 

There  was,  alas  !  no  difficulty  in  finding 
poor  Charlie  brandy-and-soda.  He  and 
his  friend  were  standing  in  the  passage, 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  wondering  people. 
Mr.  White,  annoyed,  perturbed,  was  try- 
ing to  lead  Charlie  away;  the  poor  boy 
seemed  almost  in  hysterics.  The  brandy 
had  been  too  much  for  him;  acting  on  his 
excited  brain,  it  had  completely  upset  him. 
He  had  suddenly  burst  out  laughing  in- 
coherently, and  talking  nonseuse,  he  was 
bewildered,  giddy,  irritated  at  being  fol- 
lowed by  waiters,  napkins,  remarks,  ••  Who 
is  he?"  "He  has  been  drinking,"  says 
one  of  the  two  generals,  who  was  finishing 
his  bottle  of  port. 

"  I  seem  to  know  his  face,"  says  his 
companion,  staring  through  the  open  door- 
way at  the  showily  dressed,  dilapidated- 
looking  youth. 

"  He  is  ill,  he  has  not  been  drinking  !  " 
cries  poor  Mr.  White,  emphatically  ad- 
dressing Max,  who  came  up  at  that  min- 
ute, holding  up  the  letter.  "Oh,  thank 
you!  it  is  ours.  Just  post  it,  will  you? 
and  can  you  help  me  to  get  him  out? 
Come  along,  Charlie;  you  will  be  better 
outside,"  said  the  kind  man,  still  holding 
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him  up.  Max  quickly  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  between  them  they  got  the  poor 
fellow  safe  down  the  passage,  out  into  the 
street,  with  its  cool  night  sky.  '*  Thank 
you,  I  shall  take  him  home,"  says  the 
breathless  curate,  as  he  beckoned  to  a 

Cassing  hansom.  "  He  has  been  in  trou- 
le.  It  is  nothing  serious.  Good-night," 
cries  Mr.  White,  regaining  his  compos- 
ure ;  and  away  rolls  the  cab  with  the  pas- 
tor and  the  troublesome  sheep  inside. 

As  the  cab  starts  off,  the  generals, 
having  paid  their  bill,  come  away,  lighting 
their  cigars. 

••  I  remember  that  young  fellow  now," 
says  one  of  them.  "  It's  young  Bolsover ; 
I've  seen  him  at  his  uncle's,  in  Wimpole 
Street.  Are  you  going  on  to  the  Sabre- 
tash  to-night?" 

Needless  to  say  the  generals  were  both 
going  on  to  the  club,  where  they  told  the 
story,  and  where  in  due  time  it  reached 
the  colonel's  ears.  He  was  less  annoyed 
than  usual  by  his  nephew's  escapade.  He 
was  more  and  more  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  decision, 
and  not  sorry  that  his  decision  should  be 
so  satisfactorily  confirmed. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MONSIEUR  CARON'S  HISTORY  OP 
SOCIALISM. 

Meanwhile  Max  du  Pare  is  walking 
along  the  dark  streets  that  lead  from  Soho 
into  Piccadilly.  Late  as  it  is,  little  chil- 
dren are  still  out  and  about,  staring  at  the 
gaslights  in  Jhe  shops,  sitting  on  the  door- 
steps. A  little  girl  comes  up  shyly  with 
flowers  to  sell,  another  with  matches ;  a 
man  goes  by  with  a  truck,  shouting  out 
pineapples  in  the  darkness ;  squalid  peo- 
ple walk  up  the  middle  of  the  street  boldly, 
for  the  night  clothes  their  rags;  then, 
finally,  Du  Pare  reaches  Piccadilly  and 
its  blaze  of  lights  and  rush  of  flourishing 
life.  He  passes  the  corner  of  Eiderdown's 
Hotel,  where  Susanna  dwells.  The  colo- 
nel comes  out  at  the  swing-door  on  his 
way  to  the  club,  and  Max  recognizes  him 
and  passes  on.  He  could  almost  have 
laughed  out,  suddenly  remembering  the 
worthy  couple's  pottering  progress  among 
the  pictures  that  morning. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  dry, 
independent  humor  of  French  people  and 
Scotch  people.  Max  inherited,  together 
with  his  father's  gaiety,  a  certain  grim, 
sarcastic  turn  from  his  mother  and  the 
Forgies,  her  ancestors.  Madame  had  but 
little  now  to  remind  her  of  the  Forgies 
and  her  early  days  at  Pollock,  N.  B.,  ex- 


cept indeed  the  faithful  memories  she  still 
retained  of  her  youth.  She  had  christened 
her  only  son  Maxwell,  after  the  laird  of  the 
village  where  she  was  born,  for  although 
Madame  du  Pare  had  never  seen  Pol- 
lock again,  and  the  good  laird  was  gone 
to  his  rest,  the  Scotch  lady  still  looked 
upon  him  as  a  person  of  European  impor- 
tance. It  was  after  over  twenty  years' 
work  as  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school 
that  madame,  with  infinite  condescension, 
had  accepted  the  hand  of  the  arithmetic 
master  of  the  establishment,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  a  small  appointment  at  one  of 
the  colleges  in  Paris.  Their  joint  savings 
were  judiciously  invested  in  the  villa  at 
Neuilly,  and  it  was  a  just  cause  of  satis- 
faction to  Madame  du  Pare  to  reflect  that 
this  "  pretty  propriety,"  as  she  called  it, 
would  eventually  go  to  her  son,  who  also, 
on  his  mother's  side,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Forgies  flowing 
purple  in  his  veins.  The  late  Monsieur 
du  Pare  was  from  the  south  of  France  and 
of  very  humble  extraction.  His  parents 
had  worked  in  a  tan-yard  at  Avignon  ;  his 
blood  was  not  blue,  but  of  the  ordinary 
color;  nevertheless  it  was  to  the  Du 
Pares  that  Max,  as  they  called  him,  owed 
his  good  looks,  his  dark  eyes,  his  frizzed 
black  hair,  his  well-cut  limbs,  and  marked 
features.  The  nobler  Forgies,  as  repre- 
sented by  madame  his  mother,  must  have 
been  squat  and  sandy  in  appearance ;  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  a  determined 
and  hard-working  race,  with  a  certain 
wholesome  tenacity  of  life  and  will,  in 
which  the  elder  Du  Pare  had  certainly 
been  wanting.  He  had  been  an  honest 
man,  an  enthusiast  in  his  youth,  almost 
entirely  led  by  one  or  two  of  his  friends, 
chief  among  whom  had  been  Monsieur 
Caron,  a  paper  manufacturer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  an  establishment  near  Paris, 
a  man  of  some  note,  a  philanthropist  and 
benevolent  experimentalist,  belonging  to 
any  number  of  isms  and  prisms  of  fancy. 
When  Du  Park  died  at  Paris,  not  very 
long  after  his  marriage,  this  Caron,  the 
owner  of  the  paper-mills,  who  was  a 
generous  and  exceptional  person,  came 
forward  to  help  the  widow  with  her  boy's 
education,  and  later  on  paid  the  fees  for 
his  apprenticeship.  Max,  by  his  own 
wish,  was  bound   to  an  engraver.     His 

Catron  would  have  taken  him  into  his 
usiness,  but  Maxwell  had  set  his  mind 
upon  art  in  some  shape.  His  mother 
meanwhile  kept  house,  took  boarders, 
gave  lessons  in  English  or  in  French,  let 
the  Villa  du  Pare  furnished  to  families 
from  England  and  Ireland,  to  Monsieur 
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Marney,  the  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  bis  family  among  others,  and  made 
out  a  respectable  living,  showing  no  lack 
of  energy  and  shrewdness  in  her  arrange- 
ments. 

So  time  went  on.  Max  worked  hard 
and  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  patron ; 
he  made  friends,  he  grew  up  tall  and  ac- 
tive and  animated,  he  had  plenty  of  spirit 
and  natural  gaiety  and  insouciance,  al- 
though sometimes  of  late  when  he  came 
away  from  his  long  visits  to  his  godfather, 
leaving  him  absorbed  in  bis  dreams  of 
possible  truth  —  for  bis  dreams  were  of 
the  truth  —  Max  had  begun  to  ask  him- 
self more  seriously  for  what  did  he  him- 
self live  ?  Of  what  did  he  dream  ?  What 
did  he  hope  ? 

Everybody  wishes  for  happiness  of  one 
or  another  sort  for  themselves,  or  for  other 
people  —  for  those  they  love,  or  for  the 
human  race.  Caron's  heart  ached  for  the 
human  race;  his  hopeful  nature  pointed 
to  better  things  in  the  future  than  those 
which  were  now  past.  Max,  who  was 
younger  and  more  definite  in  his  desires, 
might  have  confessed,  had  you  cross- 
questioned  him,  that  he  still  possessed  a 
personality  —  still  wished  for  as  much 
happiness  as  ever  he  could  get  for  him- 
self, for  his  old  mother,  for  his  many 
friends,  as  well  as  for  bis  country.  And 
by  happiness  he  certainly  meant  success, 
power,  money,  luxury  even,  that  tangible 
sign  of  comfort  and  well-being.  The  ro- 
mance of  his  nature  had  been  somewhat 
hidden  and  overshadowed  by  constant 
toil,  by  a  certain  loneliness  at  home,  and 
by  its  dry,  economic  aspect  of  things.  Max 
could  not  help  feeling  in  himself  some 
effort  of  mind  in  suiting  himself  to  the 
worthy  people  among  whom  he  lived :  the 
necessity  for  living  among  them  had  in- 
duced a  certain  recklessness  of  acquies- 
cence which  perhaps  savored  of  cootempt. 
As  he  grew  older  year  by  year  the  high- 
bred artistic  instincts  in  him  put  him  into 
a  different  relation  with  his  natural  com- 
panions in  life.  Caron  was  the  person 
with  whom  he  used  to  feel  most  at  ease. 

The  human  race  is  farther  away  at  six- 
and-twenty  than  at  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
Caron's  influence  was  very  great,  and  the 
constant  presence  of  that  gentle  philoso- 
phy had  ended  by  strangely  impressing 
the  young  man,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
optimist,  be  it  remembered,  although  his 
mother  was  a  practical  woman.  Madame 
du  Pare  was  frightened  by  her  son's  en- 
thusiasm. She  was  grateful  for  Caron's 
kindness,  she  profoundly  mistrusted  his 
lubies,  as  she  called  them.    "  Yes,  tubus. 
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that  is  the  word.  Listen,  Max,  do  not  let 
him  persuade  you  to  leave  your  work  for 
the  good  of  any  of  those  humanities,"  she 
used  to  say.  "  Humanity  is  nothing  at 
all  —  nothing  but  lazy  fellows,  who  will 
not  work  and  are  turned  off  from  their 
ateliers" 

Caron,  much  as  he  loved  Max,  his  god- 
son, never  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
anything.  The  old  man  came  and  went 
his  own  way,  busy  with  his  own  schemes. 
He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business ;  his 
manufactory  flourished,  notwithstanding 
his  experiments.  Sometimes  Caron  him- 
self would  leave  the  whole  thing  and  mys- 
teriously disappear  for  long  periods.  He 
would  come  over  to  London  on  errands  of 
his  own.  To-night,  when  Max  met  him 
at  Fourchette's,  he  had  not  even  known 
that  Caron  was  in  England.  His  god- 
father had  given  him  his  address  and  told 
him  to  come  and  see  him  in  the  lodging 
where  he  was  living,  over  a  little  toy-shop 
in  the  Brompton  Road. 

In  his  lodging  in  Brompton,  by  the 
light  of  the  green  lamp  in  the  window,  the 
old  man  sat,  with  Max  beside  him,  late 
into  that  night,  bending  across  bis  papers ; 
there  were  maps  of  Europe,  piles  of  MSS. 
written  in  a  delicate  foreign  hand,  heaps 
of  letters  neatly  strapped  and  ticketed. 
Everything  Caron  did  was  orderly  and,  if 
one  may  use  the  expression,  respectful. 
To  him  nothing  was  common,  nothing 
worthless.  He  was  an  amateur,  perhaps 
a  dreamer —  but  there  was  a  certain  gen- 
tle magnanimity  and  method  in  his  visions 
which  comprehended  small  things  and 
humble  as  well  as  great  ones.  He  showed 
a  certain  courtesy  to  the  troubles  and 
wants  of  life  which  is  far  less  commonly 
met  with  than  the  pity  they  must  always 
inspire. 

Max,  looking  round  the  shabby  room, 
could  not  but  contrast  it  with  that  of  his 
friend  the  editor,  where,  amid  disordered 
heaps,  crumpled  proofs,  and  dirty  velvet 
cushions,  among  gilt  confusion  and  statu- 
ettes and  vulgar  ornamentation,  Hase, 
extended  in  his  armchair,  sat  puffing  out 
the  law.  Here,  in  the  shabby,  orderly 
room,  Caron,  with  grey  hairs,  bent  at  his 
work,  bent,  patiently  searching  for  the 
truth,  deferring  to  others  even  while  he 
was  planning  their  interests. 

What  Caron  had  to  propose  to  Max 
was  also  a  publication,  one  which  he  had 
at  heart.  A  publication  tor  the  people,  a 
book  to  be  illustrated  by  Max,  with  litho- 
graphs and  wood  blocks  and  engravings 
and  cheap  carbon  reprints  of  photographs, 
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00  the  cheapest  paper,  to  be  published  at 
the  lowest  price  —  a  history  of  Socialism 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  history  explain- 
ing the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  of  that 
divine  theory  by  which  the  rich  and  the 
good  and  the  capable  were  to  teach  their 
secrets  to  the  poor  and  the  dull  and  the 
incapable,  to  show  them  how  to  be  self- 
respecting  and  respected  by  others,  in- 
dustrious, and  commeasurably  rewarded. 
The  disciples  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  love 
were  to  break  the  bread  of  spiritual  life 
and  dispense  it  to  the  hungry  multitudes 
still,  alas !  fainting  in  the  wilderness,  to 
teach  them  hatred  of  wrong,  and  at  the 
same  time  just  rebellion  against  oppres- 
sion. The  free  were  to  teach  freedom. 
It  was  to  be  the  modern  version  of  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Caron's 
life  and  heart  were  in  his  book.  He  had 
worked  at  it  from  time  to  time  for  years 
past,  writing  it  down  in  words,  living  it  in 
bis  daily  life  more  eloquently  than  by  any 
words.  The  chapters  were  to  begin  with 
the  earliest  mythologies  and  dawn  of  nat- 
ural science,  and  travelling  on  from  one 
age  to  another,  from  one  mind  to  another, 
from  law  to  law,  from  experience  to  expe- 
rience, to  record  the  progress  of  knowl 
edge,  of  truth ;  to  point  to  an  ever-continu- 
ing faith  in  the  human  race,  an  everlasting 
hope ;  to  preach  the  true  fusion  of  inter- 
ests human  and  divine,  help  and  love 
meeting  want  and  callous  ignorance, 
knowledge  and  justice  raising  misery  and 
crime.  We  must  not  fear,  said  Caron,  to 
preach  the  salutary  transfoming  elements 
which,  alas!  with  pain  and  violence  at 
times  divide  true  and  natural  laws  from 
those  social  phenomena  which  are  noth- 
ing, only  illusions  of  men's  making.  Evil 
is  but  a  force  to  be  lifted  to  higher  aims; 
crush  it  and  imprison  it  by  bonds,  and 
sooner  or  later  these  will  fail  to  constrain. 
Max  listened  in  silence  as  bis  godfather 
talked  in  his  low,  calm  voice,  so  gentle,  so 
convinced.  All  his  life  he  had  loved  and 
admired  the  old  man,  respected  bis  gen* 
erosity,  and  trusted  it,  even  though  he 
sometimes  smiled  at  his  Utopian  dreams. 
Max  knew  that  Caron,  who  had  been  born 
rich,  had  spent  more  than  one  fortune  in 
his  day  upon  others;  he  had  helped  his 
generation  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  spent 
hundreds  for  the  good  of  men  who  had 
never  benefited  by  his  aid.  Max  was  one 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  many  who  owed 
so  much  to  him  and  who  had  repaid  him 
with  failure  and  lazy  ingratitude.  This 
one  pupil  had  honestly  and  gratefully 
profited  by  Caron's  past  kindness.  Du 
Pare  thought,  as  Caron  talked  on   that 


night,  that  he  could  have  made  a  fine 
drawing  of  the  eager,  delicate,  pale  face 
shining  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  of  its 
own  hopes.  "  This  book  —  this  book  shall 
be  a  Bible  to  the  poor  man,*1  cried  Caron ; 
44  it  shall  show  him  how  to  hope,  how  to 
work,  how  to  admire  those  who  have  gone 
before  —  our  high  priests,  our  martyrs, 
our  teachers.  How  many  more  are  there 
whose  names  are  scarcely  known  ?  You, 
Max  the  engraver,  know  poor  Meryon's 
work ;  he  too  was  one  of  us.  And  now," 
said  Caron, smiling,  "though  I  have  prom- 
ised your  mother  that  I  would  never  try 
to  tempt  you  from  your  career  and  your 
own  work  to  help  me  in  mine,  the  mo- 
ment has  come  when  you  can  help  me 
materially  by  your  work.  Leave  that  man 
with  the  champagne  and  the  shabby  of- 
fers, and  come  and  labor  for  me,  and  for 
those  who  want  your  help.  The  editor 
with  his  low  ambitions  —  high  quarters  1 
Is  this  a  time  when  the  emperor  should 
be  amusing  himself  with  picture-books? 
I  mistrust  that  Hase.  He  wants  your 
name,  Max,  rather  than  your  talent.  But 
you  have  a  conscience,  my  son,  as  your 
father  had  before  you.  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  shopkeeper;  I  have  better 
work  for  you  to  do." 

•*  You  know  very  well,  Papa  Caron,  that 
I  should  always  do  any  work  you  want- 
ed," said  Du  Pare,  laughing.  "  I  think 
you  are  hard  on  M.  Hase.  There  is  no 
harm  in  bis  making  a  bargain  any  more 
than  in  my  refusing  it.  His  offer  is  shab- 
by, but  as  times  go  it  is  not  so  bad;  be- 
fore I  accept  or  reject  it,  tell  me  exactly 
what  it  is  I  am  to  do  for  you." 

And  Caron,  who  for  all  his  dreams  was 
a  clear-headed  and  extraordinarily  capable 
man  of  business,  explained  at  some  length 
and  with  great  exactitude  what  it  was  he 
required. 

What  he  required  was  enough  to  take 
up  the  young  man's  time  for  many  months 
to  come,  and  consequently  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Max  to  hope  to  accomplish  the 
work  which  Hase  bad  proposed  to  him. 
The  drawings  from  the  National  Gallery 
must  go  to  some  one  else;  one  of  the 
smaller  volumes,  that  of  the  private  col- 
lections in  the  west  of  England,  Du  Pare 
hoped  be  might  still  execute. 

It  was  not  without  a  sigh  that  he  rang 
at  the  bell  and  asked  to  see  M.  Hase  the 
next  day,  and  explained  to  him  the  reason 
of  his  change  of  mind.  In  vain  Hase 
augmented  his  offers.  Du  Pare  would 
only  agree  to  undertake  the  one  volume. 
"  Caron  wants  his  drawings  doift  at  once. 
If  you  have  any  more  work  for  me  later  I 
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shall  be  glad  of  it,*'  said  the  young  en- 
graver, "but  I  can't  fail  him." 

"You  are  wrong,  altogether  wrong," 
cries  Hase.  "  You  are  engaging  yourself 
to  an  old  imbecile  who  has  no  notion  of 
affairs." 

Max  came  back  early  next  day  to  the 
toy-shop,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  the  mas- 
ter and  his  pupil  sat  together  with  the 
first  few  chapters  and  elaborate  notes  of 
the  book  of  books  spread  on  the  table 
before  them,  while  Caron  stood  explain- 
ing, dilating,  planning  this  illustration 
and  that  —  symbols,  compositions  that 
were  to  take  the  working  man's  fancy,  to 
remain  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  lead 
him  insensibly  to  the  truth.  One  picture 
most  especially  of  his  own  composition 
did  good  old  Caron  insist  upon.  There 
was  to  be  a  rising  sun;  the  rays  of  light 
were  to  be  shining  upon  a  great  globe 
scattered  with  the  wrecks  of  past  ages, 
fetters  lying  broken  on  the  ground,  spears 
and  cannon  overturned,  and  'the  symbols 
of  war  rent  asunder,  the  rainbow  of  peace 
and  universal  tranquillity  shining  in  the 
sky. 

"Of  course  I  can  draw  anything  you 
like,  but  what  do  you  think  all  this  will 
do?"  Du  Pare  said,  laughing  at  last  al- 
most against  his  wH1. 

"  Men  will  note  this.  Those  who  have 
not  patience  to  read  my  words  will  see 
your  pictures,  and  will  ask  what  the  mean- 
ing of  the  riddle  may  be.  The  voice  of 
truth  is  not  to  be  silenced,  the  very  stones 
cry  out," said  Caron  gravely.  "All  life  is 
a  symbol,  a  secret  to  be  discovered." 

As  he  spoke,  an  open  carriage,  drawn 
by  two  livery  horses,  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  shop  below,  shaking  the  low  room 
with  its  sudden  vibration.  In  the  car- 
riage was  seated  a  beautiful  young  woman 
dressed  in  the  fashion,  and  an  older  man 
—  grey,  military,  upright" — by  her  side. 
At  the  lady's  desire  the  servant  jumped 
down  from  the  box  and  went  into  the 
shop,  apparently  to  make  some  purchase, 
and,  while  the  carriage  waited,  it  so 
chanced  that  a  beggar  in  many  rags  came 
up,  followed  by  a  shabby  woman  with  a 
sleeping  child  wrapped  in  a  tattered  shawl. 
The  window  was  open,  and  the  two  men 
in  the  little  room  which  was  close  over 
the  toy-shop  could  not  help  assisting  at 
the  scene.  The  man  shuffled  up,  and  in 
a  whining  voice  began  to  ask  for  money 
to  get  his  tools  out  of  pawn,  and  some- 
what rudely  touched  the  lady  on  the  shoul- 
der, to  attract  her  attention. 

"  How  dare  you !  Be  off,  you  fellow  ! " 
cried  the  gentleman,  starting   from  his 


seat  with  sudden  irascibility.  "  Take 
care,  or  I  will  give  you  in  charge  on  the 
spot ; "  and  he  called  angrily  to  the  coach- 
man to  drive  on.  The  coachman  whipped 
his  horses,  and  one  of  the  wheels  just 
grazed  the  beggar's  foot. 

"  D them  ! "  said   the  man  to  the 

woman,  as  the  two  heaps  of  rags  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  pavement  looking  after 
the  carriage. 

"  I  could  drive  in  a  carriage  too,  if  I 
had  one,"  said  the  woman  with  another 
oath;  then  she  looked  up,  for  Caron  was 
leaning  far  out  of  his  window,  and  calling 
to  the  beggar  to  attract  his  attention. 
"Here,"  he  cried,  "get  your  tools  out  of 
pledge,  my  friend ;  do  your  own  work  ;  do 
not  demean  yourself  to  beg  of  others," 
and  be  threw  down  a  couple  of  half 
crowns,  which  rolled  in  different  direc- 
tions across  the  pavement.  While  the 
beggars  leapt  to  catch  them,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage  returning  on  its 
wheels  saw  the  scene.  The  young  lady 
looked  up  in  amazement  at  the  eager  grey 
head  and  outstretched  hand,  the  gentle- 
man pulled  angrily  at  his  moustache,  the 
servant  came  out  from  the  shop  with  some 
parcel,  the  whole  equipage  rolled  away. 
Du  Pare  had  drawn  back  into  the  shade 
of  the  curtain.  "I  know  that  girl,"  he 
said;  "she  has  just  married  that  old  fel- 
low for  his  money.  She  is  a  friend  of  my 
mother's." 

"She  has  a  candid  face,"  said  Caron. 
"  Poor  thing,  she  deserves  a  happier  fate." 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
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There  are  those,  the  writer  is  one,  in 
whose  life  the  first  reading  and  re-reading 
of  "Philip  Van  Artevelde "  was  an  epoch. 
The  other  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  left  their  impres- 
sion: but  the  great  "dramatic  romance" 
has  always  stood  alone.  It  was  not  rrjerely 
the  wonderful  thoughtfulness  and  beauty 
of  passages  beyond  number;  and  not 
many  readers  know  how  many  lines  from 
"Philip  Van  Artevelde  "  have  passed  into 
stock  quotations.  The  world  knows  noth- 
ing of  its  greatest  men  has  been  said  by 
numbers  who  never  read  a  play  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor's.  But  there  was  a  strange 
and  awe-inspiring  influence  exerted  upon 
youthful  readers  by  the  stern  sobriety,  the 

*  Autobiography  of  Henry  Taylor,  Author  of "  PhiHp 
Van  Artevelde."  a  vols.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.    1885. 
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restrained  good  sense,  combined  with  the 
bright  gleam  of  something  very  near  to 
the  highest  poetic  genius.  One  thought 
the  author  must  be  sixty  at  least :  we  find 
he  was  only  thirty-four;  though  in  the 
days  of  the  first  enthusiastic  study  of  the 
drama  that  would  have  appeared  as  ad- 
vanced middle  age.  Good  sense,  in  com- 
bination with  brilliancy,  overawes  readers 
of  twenty-two;  impresses  them  with  the 
sense  of  an  infinite  elevation  above  their 
own  standpoint.  For  even  in  those  flighty 
days  the  youth  knew  well  how  he  ought  to 
think,  and  would  think  if  be  were  wise. 
Even  when  extravagantly  admiring  Byron, 
we  knew  in  ourselves  that  his  theory  of 
life  and  of  moral  character  was  at  its  root 
idiotic.  But  in  those  days  we  suspended 
our  moral  sense,  and  enjoyed  the  hectic 
and  unwise  beauty;  as  at  an  opera,  for  the 
song's  sake,  we  are  content  that  a  man  in 
mortal  extremity  should  stop  and  sing. 

For  many  years,  —  till  our  generation 
has  grown  old,  —  our  reverence  and  ad- 
miration for  the  author  of  that  magnifi- 
cent poem  have  hardly  lessened.  Yet 
somehow  one  did  not  want  to  know  more 
of  the  author.  Familiarity  did  not  appear 
becoming,  here.  The  poem  held  one  off 
firmly.  We  have  read  "  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde  "  perhaps  ten  times;  and  parts  of  it 
have  been  repeated  to  one's  self  times 
innumerable.  We  mark  with  pleasure, 
reading  this  "Autobiography,"  that  our 
favorite  passages  are  the  author's  favorite 
passages  too;  and  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  he  tells  us  of  their  origin. 
Yet  there  was  always  a  hardness  felt :  a 
sternness.  It  was  always  too  sagely  and 
composedly  wise,  that  exquisite  passage 
which  tells  how  we  get over things  :  which 
we  have  quoted  in  this  magazine  (we  in- 
clude its  predecessor)  too  often  already. 
And  now  we  find  that  it  was  in  fact  written 
before  the  first  grief  was  over.  These 
beautiful  lines  were  not  written  after  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  sorrow  would  be 
tamed  by  time  and  health ;  but  at  the  very 
first,  when  weaker  souls  would  have 
thought  to  sit  down  and  die.  It  was  not 
even  as  when  a  dear  young  friend,  crushed 
under  the  bitterest  of  all  bereavements, 
said  feverishly  to  the  present  writer,  "  I'm 
not  going  to  break  down :  I  must  peg 
away."  It  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
sad  to  hear  him  say  that  he  never  could 
lift  up  his  head  again.  But  Artevelde's 
words,  perpetually  quoted,  are  most  typi- 
cal of  their  author.  We  do  not  venture 
to  call  him  self-sufficient.  But  he  is  self- 
sufficing,  and  has  always  been  so.  Nor 
do  we  say  he  thinks  of  himself  a  bit  too 


highly.  But  he  does  think  highly  of  him- 
self. 

Looking  back,  now,  in  later  life,  and  in 
the  light  of  this  "  Autobiography,"  one 
seems  to  discern  in  "Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde  "  a  simulated  maturity :  the  reaction 
in  a  mind  which  has  risen  in  wrath  against 
an  idolatrous  admiration  of  Byron.  His 
"enthusiastic  admiration  of  Byron,"  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  tells  us,  "  was  morally  stupe- 
fying ; "  and  he  burst  his  bonds  asunder, 
as  lesser  readers  have  done.  One  thinks, 
reading  the  great  play,  of  a  clever  student 
at  the  university  writing  his  prize-essay 
for  the  reading  of  his  professors:  not  in 
the  style  which  is  really  congenial  to  him- 
self, but  in  that  which  he  knows  will  suit 
them.  One  sees  the  young  Henry  Taylor 
was  thinking  of  his  great  friend,  the  judi- 
cious Southey ;  and  pruning  extravagances 
in  that  thought.  And  though  Henry  Tay- 
lor was  never  so  young  as  many  men  have 
been,  one  is  pleased  to  find  occasional 
little  outbreaks  of  what  is  distinctly  not  so 
very  wise,  in  this  awe-striking  personifica- 
tion of  precocious  maturity  and  wisdom. 
The  preface  to  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde  "  is 
unquestionably  arrogant  in  its  tone.  And 
when  we  find  it  was  a  man  of  thirty-four 
who  took  upon  himself  so  to  lecture  man- 
kind, we  are  amused.  But  it  is  thoroughly 
like  the  lad  of  twenty-two  in  the  Colonial 
Office  writing  to  his  superior  that  ever 
since  he  entered  the  office  he  had  been 
doing  the  work  of  a  statesman*  And  it  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  man's  calm 
declaration  that  "in  point  of  intellectual 
range  he  regarded  Sir  James  Stephen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  belonging  to  the  same 
order  of  minds  as  his  own."  It  is  a  most 
symptomatic  touch  that  the  young  Henry 
Taylor  does  not  rather  put  it  that  he  "  be- 
longed to  the  same  order  of  minds"  as 
Mr.  Gladstone.  We  do  not  need  the 
"  Autobiography  "  to  tell  us  that  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  was  never  at  a  university ;  never 
at  a  public  school. 

But  we  have  the  "Autobiography," 
while  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  still  with  us,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years  and  six 
months.  It  had  been  intended  to  come 
later ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  given  to  the  world  now.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is  most  interesting. 
We  may  say  too,  that  it  makes  no  change  in 
our  estimate  of  the  man  formed  from  the 
study  of  his  works.  Here  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde," 
of  "The  Statesman,"  of  "Notes  from 
Life,"  and  "  Notes  from  Books ;  "  as  he  is 
and  must  be.  The  provokingly  wise 
"  Statesman,"  which  ought  to  have  come 
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from  the  pen  of  Solomon,  or  at  the  least  of 
one  who  had  been  prime  minister  and  from 
that  elevation  taken  the  measure  of  his 
fellow-creatures  for  twenty  years,  was  writ- 
ten at  thirty-five  by  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial 
Office.  No  wonder  that  its  tone  of  calm 
superiority  gave  offence.  When  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  wrote  (as  Sir  H.  Taylor 
tells  us  he  did)  an  analogous  book  called 
"  The  Bishop/'  at  least  he  did  not  put  his 
name  to  it.  Through  all  this  frank  picture 
of  Sir  H.  Taylor,  from  his  own  hand,  we 
have  the  same  temperate,  reserved,  as- 
sured strength  and  wisdom.  There  is  no 
fluster  nor  flutter:  even  when  his  dearest 
friend  died,  even  when  the  friend's  sister 
decidedly  said  no.  From  early  youth, 
Henry  Taylor  was  always  par  negotiis. 
The  entire  character  and  career  strike  a 
certain  awe,  and  bid  the  ordinary  mortal 
keep  his  distance.  In  the  case  of  any  one 
else,  we  should  have  been  aggrieved  at 
finding  the  pros  and  cons  about  his  mar- 
riage treated  with  a  grave  solemnity  as  of 
Gibbon  showing  us  bow  Christianity  made 
its  way.  Here  it  seems  quite  natural.  The 
grand  manner  becomes  Sir  H.  Taylor,  and 
everything  about  him.  And  though  the 
story  is  told  quite  without  reserve,  those 
who  have  hitherto  reverenced  Sir  H.  Tay- 
lor most,  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
stately  figure  stands  secure  on  its  pedes- 
tal, still. 

Henry  Taylor  was  born  at  Bishop  Mid- 
dleham,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on 
October  18,  1800.  Sir  Henry  surprises 
us  by  stating  that  this  was  u  the  first  year 
of  the  new  century."  Does  a  century  mean 
a  hundred  years,  or  only  ninety-nine? 
Was  the  year  100  the  first  year  of  the 
second  century,  or  the  last  year  of  the 
first?  He  conveys  that  he  would  have 
been  pleased  had  his  birth  been  noble, 
and  had  his  name  sounded  heroically. 
We  can  say  truly  that  we  never  thought  of 
the  meaning  of  his  name  till  he  made  this 
suggestion.  His  father  was  of  gentle  de- 
scent, but  took  to  farming.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  an  ironmonger  at 
Durham.  She  died  while  her  famous  son, 
the  youngest  of  three,  was  an  infant.  But 
her  short  life  had  been  happy.  The  farm, 
she  wrote,  was  "  the  sweetest  place  under 
the  sun,  or  above  it  either.*'  Ah,  "the 
earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of 
men."  The  father  was  a  man  of  good 
ability;  he  wrote  many  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  But  he  was  habitu- 
ally grave  and  reserved;  and  it  was  a 
melancholy  home  in  which  the  boys  grew 
up  till  their  father  married  again  when 
near  forty-seven.    At  the  age  of  thirteen 


Henry  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman. 
He  was  a  lazy  boy :  and  in  his  nine  months 
at  sea  he  never  once  went  up  the  rigging. 
After  some  years  of  irregular  home  edu- 
cation, Henry  got  a  clerkship  in  a  govern- 
ment office.  The  three  brothers  lived 
together  in  a  London  lodging:  and  there 
within  a  fortnight  the  two  elder  died. 
For  a  few  months  Henry  was  sent  to 
Barbadoes  ;  then  he  returned  home.  His 
stepmother  was  angelic:  "  I  suppose  she 
had  faults  like  other  people,  but  1  never 
found  out  what  they  were."  It  is  curious 
to  find  in  a  letter  written  by  his  father  in 
1814,  all  the  scholarship  about  eternal 
punishment  which  in  these  last  months 
has  come  new  to  many  from  the  eloquent 
Dean  Plumptre  of  Wells.  There  it  is: 
all  about  the  /Eon.  Yet  Henry's  days 
passed  heavily  in  his  secluded  home,  with 
all  its  kind  affection;  and  he  began  to 
write  poetry,  ** built  on  Byron."  In  1822 
he  first  saw  himself  in  print;  it  was  a 
short  essay  in  the  Quarterly  on  Moore's 
"  Irish  Melodies."  Within  a  year  he  went 
to  London,  hoping  to  support  himself  by 
his  pen. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  October  23 ; 
and  next  day  called  on  Gifford.  His  sec- 
ond paper  in  the  Quarterly  was  a  review 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  whom  it  helped  to 
turn  from  poetry  to  politics.  But  the 
turning-point  in  Henry's  life  was  near. 
In  January  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  of 
of  300/.  a  year  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Holland;  and 
in  that  office  he  did  his  life-work.  There 
was  great  delight  at  home  at  his  deliv- 
erance from  hack  authorship ;  and  he  had 
found  his  proper  place.  He  plunged  into 
his  work  eagerly ;  and  soon  wrote  to  his 
father  that  a  paper  he  had  composed 
formed  the  substance  of  a  speech  by  Can- 
ning. His  faults  in  those  days,  he  says, 
were  "  arrogance  and  impertinence."  For 
years  he  drafted  despatches  in  a  style  and 
temper  of  which  in  after  days  he  was 
heartily  ashamed.  Doubtless  with  good 
reason.  His  manner,  he  says,  was  against 
him ;  shyness  leading  him,  as  it  had  led 
others,  to  affectation  and  unpleasant  blunt- 
ness. 

•His  great  friend  was  Hyde  Villiers, 
brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
of  Montagu,  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  had 
other  friends,  appointed  to  eminence: 
Austin  the  Parliamentary  lawyer,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  John  Rom  illy,  who  be- 
came master  of  the  rolls.  Charming 
above  all  others  was  Miss  Villiers.  He 
did  a  little  work  for  the  Quarterly;  and 
at   twenty-six  published  "  Isaac  Corane- 
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dius."  Though  the  Quarterly  puffed  it, 
the  public  would  have  none  of  it.  It  was 
Southey  who  suggested  to  him  the  subject 
of  his  great  poem;  and  he  began  to  write 
"  Philip  Van  Artevelde  "  for  the  pleasure 
of  writing;  he  wrote  only  in  inspired 
moods ;  and  he  took  six  years  to  it. 
There  were  tours  abroad ;  two  with 
Southey;  and  Sir  Henry  records,  at  this 
time,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  of  him 
that  he  •'  wanted  nothing  but  ambition  to 
have  been  a  great  man  ;  "  politically,  Mr. 
Gladstone  meant.  But  the  occasional 
taking-down  came.  At  twenty-eight,  he 
proposed  to  Miss  Villiers,  and  met  decided 
rejection. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  led  by  his  place  in  the 
Colonial  Office  to  take  deep  interest  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  We  wish  he  had 
not  habitually  used  the  phrase  "the 
saints,"  to  signify  those  who  were  moved 
on  that  question  by  the  old  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  We  have  awful 
glimpses  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery,  and  of 
the  fashion  in  which  those  who  inflicted 
these  were  applauded  by  the  ruling  caste  : 
as  in  many  other  instances.  And  now  it 
began  to  be  said  that  there  was  a  man 
Taylor  in  the  office  who  ruled  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Apparently  he  did,  for  a 
while.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  rule 
Lord  Stanley :  the  brilliant  Lord  Stanley 
of  that  day.  And  through  Lord  Stanley's 
opposition,  Taylor  failed  of  getting  some 
merited  advancement. 

Hyde  Villiers  died  when  thirty-two. 
He  and  Taylor  had  taken  up  house  to- 
gether in  Suffolk  Street.  Not  long  after, 
the  great  passage  in  **  Artevelde "  was 
written.  And  it  was  in  passing  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Villiers  family  that  the  lines 
came:  — 

There  is  a  gate  in  Ghent ;  I  passed  beside  it ; 
A  threshold  there,  worn  of  my  frequent  feet, 
Which  I  shall  cross  no  more. 

Taylor  came  to  know  Scott ;  and  a  great 
friendship  grew  up  with  Wordsworth. 
He  visited  Sydney  Smith  at  Combe 
Florey,  in  a  rich  tract  of  Somersetshire. 
Sydney  was  in  great  spirits :  "  An  exten- 
sive prospect  there  to  the  east;  Galatia, 
Mesopotamia,  lie  in  that  direction." 

Now  fame  was  to  come.  •*  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  "  was  published,  the  writer  be- 
ing thirty-four.  The  prudence  of  the  pref- 
ace was  doubted ;  we  do  not  wonder.  But 
Taylor  says  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous  ;  adding  that  he  does  not  know  of 
whom  that  was  first  said.  Many  school- 
boys could  tell  bim  it  was  of  his  old  mas- 
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ter  Byron.  His  father  and  mother  (al- 
ways so  called)  were  made  very  happy, 
and  himself  too.  Holland  House  opened 
its  doors  to  him.  But  he  did  not  like 
Lady  Holland,  and  drew  off.  At  thirty- 
six  he  published  "The  Statesman;" 
which  he  rightly  calls  pragmatic.  But 
things  in  it,  written  in  grave  irony,  were 
taken  seriously.  The  first  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1836,  was  sold  off  by  1873,  and 
it  was  not  a  large  one. 

It  was  a  great  event  in  Taylor's  life 
when  Mr.  Spring  Rice  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  soon  asked  the  poetic  clerk 
to  visit  him  at  Petersham.  The  family 
was  charming.  The  eldest  daughter  had 
Wordsworth  at  her  fingers'  ends.  But 
Theodosia  Alice,  the  youngest,  was  the 
one  maid  in  the  world.  At  thirty-seven, 
Taylor  proposed;  but  was  rejected  for 
his  theological  unsoundness.  With  a  so- 
lemnity which  indicates  some  lack  of  hu- 
mor, the  story  is  told  of  the  wanderer's 
return  to  orthodoxy ;  under  the  powerful 
counsel  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  J.  Stephen 
(whose  influence  in  the  Colonial  Office  is 
matter  of  history),  and  Southey.  The  en- 
gagement was  several  times  off  and  on ; 
but  all  came  right  at  the  last.  Proposals 
were  repeatedly  made  to  give  Taylor  a 
place  of  more  dignified  sound  than  a  mere 
clerkship;  it  was  by  his  own  choice  that 
he  remained  content  in  that  position  for 
forty  years.  Mr.  Spedding  held  a  like 
place;  and,  strange  to  tell,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning was  for  a  while  a  junior  clerk. 

Whoever  desires  to  read  the  painful 
story  of  the  way  in  which  West  Indian 
slaveholders  fought  and  bullied  to  keep 
their  slaves,  and  to  neutralize  their  liber- 
ation after  the  British  Parliament  granted 
it,  may  find  it  vividly  told  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  Jamaica  Assembly  became 
mutinous,  as  all  oppressors  tend  to  be- 
come when  they  are  no  longer  suffered  to 
oppress.  That  body  accused  the  House 
of  Lords  of  "either  cowardice  and  imbe- 
cility, or  fraud  and  malice;"  and  the 
House  of  Commons  of  "perjury  and  cor- 
ruption." Analogous  circumstances  in 
recent  years  have  reproduced  exactly  the 
same  language.  There  are  regions  of 
England  in  which  it  may  be  read  in  the 
county  newspaper  once  a  week.  When 
the  privileged  are  stripped  of  their  privi- 
leges, they  use  awful  phraseology.  And 
very  naturally  so.  Nor  can  the  ••  Autobi- 
ography," as  it  deals  with  such  matters, 
be  read  without  the  strong  conviction  that 
Sir  H.  Taylor  was  indeed  a  most  saga- 
cious and  far-seeing  statesman.  But  while 
his  marriage  seemed  hopeless,  and  the 
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office  was  full  of  worry,  he  sought  retreat 
in  imaginative  writing.  In  1838  he  wrote 
"Edwin  the  Fair."  And  in  those  days 
Southey's  brain  softened  and  he  was  lost 
to  his  friends.  But  on  October  17,  1839, 
Taylor  and  Alice  Spring  Rice  were  mar- 
ried. And  peace  and  brightness  came 
into  his  father's  home  as  well  as  into  his 
own. 

Many  lively  pictures  are  given  of  dis- 
tinguished friends,  political  and  literary. 
These  must  be  sought  in  the  volumes. 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  when  Words- 
worth died,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  proposed  that 
Taylor  should  be  appointed  laureate:  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  *•  lit- 
tle known  "  1  We  find  recorded,  too,  the 
old  story  of  "The  Ass  and  the  Archbish- 
op," in  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Archbishop 
Whately  of  Dublin.  It  is  told  as  of  un- 
doubted authority.  But  the  archbishop 
told  the  present  writer,  in  1863,  that  the 
story  is  wholly  without  foundation.  From 
circumstances,  too,  we  doubt  much  wheth- 
er the  archbishop  was  author  of  the  book 
called  "The  Bishop,"  which,  as  Taylor 
says,  was  "modelled  upon  'The  States- 
man '  and  quoted  from  it  largely." 

About  1840-1,  Miss  Fenwick,  a  spe- 
cially charming  relation  of  his  mother, 
•grew  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  Words- 
worth and  his  family ;  and  for  some  time 
lived  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  devotion  of 
Miss  Fenwick  to  Wordsworth  was  ex- 
treme. But  she  gives  a  new  view  of  the 
great  poet's  temper.  It  was  tempestuous, 
and  dark  moods  were  frequent :  "  His  is 
a  strong  but  not  a  happy  old  age."  He 
died  in  April,  1850.  And  Sir  H.  Taylor, 
writing  to  Miss  Fenwick  on  April  26,  says 
what  is  possibly  true,  but  is  startling: 
"He  was  the  greatest  (greater?)  of  the 
two  great  men  that  remained  to  us,  and  I 
believe  the  old  duke  is  the  same  age." 
One  would  have  said  that  the  greatness 
•of  Wellington  and  the  greatness  of  Words- 
worth were  hardly  commensurable.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  remember,  now,  that 
even  after  Waterloo  the  nobility  regarded 
Wellington  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  mili- 
tary adventurer,  who  would  soon  find  his 
level  in  society;  and  even  combined  to 
keep  him  in  his  proper  place.  So  Mr. 
Mozley  assures  us  in  one  of  bis  recent 
interesting  volumes.* 

Sir  H.  Taylor's  father  died  in  January, 
185 1,  and  his  step-mother  in  April,  1853. 
They  had  seen  him  do  his  best  work.  In 
any  case,  he  never  did  better. 

The  years  went  on,  in  usefulness  and 

*  Reminiscences  of  Towns,  Villages,  and  Schools. 
Vol  iL,  p.  334. 


honor;  but  with  the  changes  they  are 
sure  to  bring.  In  1852  Sir  H.  Taylor  built 
a  house  at  Sheen ;  designed  by  that  in- 
comparable wife  who  from  the  first  week 
had  taken  care  of  all  the  money.  The 
health  of  the  children  caused  continual 
anxiety.  And  at  fifty-nine  there  came 
severe  illness,  spasmodic  asthma;  which 
after  months  of  great  suffering  yielded  to 
simple  means,  coming  of  a  lucky  chance. 
"The  spasmodic  form  of  disease  has 
never  returned.  The  cigarette  which 
brought  it  to  such  a  sudden  end  was  made 
of  mild  tobacco  in  paper  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  saltpetre;  not  so  manufactured 
with  any  medicinal  view,  but  merely  to 
make  it  burn  better.  It  happened  to  be 
at  hand  when  I  was  advised  to  try  smok- 
ing tobacco;  and  it  was  this  particular 
combination  which  saved  me;  for  neither 
saltpetre  nor  tobacco,  pure  and  simple,  or 
in  other  proportions,  was  of  much  use." 
Sir  H.  Taylor  had  early  ceased  to  belong 
to  any  club  save  The  Club  which  meets 
only  to  dine.  The  intimation  that  a  mem- 
ber is  elected  is  still  sent  to  him  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  by  Gibbon. 
He  enjoyed  social  life,  though  (strange  to 
say)  he  made  no  figure  in  it ;  and  he 
"liked  any  woman  better  than  any  man." 
Sir  Henry  acknowledges  that  this  asser- 
tion, made  of  him  by  a  friend,  is  substan- 
tially true.  "St.  Clement's  Eve"  was 
written  at  sixty:  the  last  poetical  work. 
In  1861,  he  and  his  household  found  their 
way  to  Bournemouth.  Here  tbey  bought 
a  house  for  summer ;  Sheen  was  for  winter. 
Tennyson's  imagery,  in  conversation,  w*» 
less  refined  than  one's  expectation ;  three 
times  in  a  few  lines  we  find  him  likening 
the  publication  of  a  great  man's  intimate 
concerns  to  being  "  ripped  open  like  a 
pig;  "  adding,  with  feeling,  "  that  he  knew 
he  himself  should  be  ripped  open  like  a 
pig."  About  this  time  came  the  serious 
event  of  growing  a  beard;  which  for  a 
while  was  so  bristly  that  Sir  H.  Taylor 
could  but  be  "a  good  and  happy  hog." 
In  1862,  at  Oxford,  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  And  about  that  period  he  ex- 
presses views  as  to  bribery  at  elections 
which  the  kindest  of  editors  once  struck 
out  of  an  essay  in  this  magazine  by  a  con- 
tributor in  whose  productions  he  never 
blotted  another  line.  In  1869  Sir  H. 
Taylor  was  made  a  knight-commander  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He  was  to 
have  been  made  a  life  peer ;  but  the  Tory 
lords  cast  out  a  measure  for  the  creation 
of  a  limited  number  of  such,  after  having 
approved  of  its  introduction.  Few  men 
have  entered  the  House  of  Lords  who  did 
that  chamber  more  honor  than  Sir  H. 
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Taylor  would  have  done  it ;  and  the  rank 
would  not  have  been  unacceptable.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  "  I  see  that  Lord  Derby 
professed  his  belief  that  a  life  peerage 
would  not  be  attractive  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  really  eminent  in  science 
and  literature.  I  entirely  disagree  from 
him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  men  of 
eminence  in  these  kinds  would  be  very 
glad  of  a  life  peerage;  and  this,  not  only 
because  they  might  think  they  could  be  of 
some^service  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
also  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  it.  I  never 
heard  that  they  had  renounced  the  world 
and  all  its  vanities,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  think  a  life  peerage  a  very  desirable 
distinction." 

Sir  Henry  adds :  "  By  this  profession 
Lord  Derby  could  oppose  the  measure 
without  appearing  to  undervalue  literature 
and  science,  but  he  can  scarcely  have 
really  held  the  belief  he  professed. 

Here  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
Carlyle.  "  I  remember  Carlyle's  lectures 
delivered  when  he  was  an  obscure  writer. 
1  had  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  for  him 
as  numerous  an  audience  as  possible. 
Though  he  was  nervous  to  the  last  degree, 
he  resolved  that  they  should  be  spoken 
extempore.  His  utterances  were  wild  and 
strange  and  convulsive,  and  once  and 
again  I  felt  as  if  it  would  all  fall  to  pieces ; 
but  I  observed  before  long  that  the  very 
throes  and  gasps  and  agonies  of  the  partu- 
rition served  to  enchain  the  attention  of 
his  hearers;  and  it  was  these  lectures 
which  gave  Carlyle  his  first  launch  into 
popularity." 

Maoy  who  have  been  trained  to  regard 
the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  cautious  and  safe,  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
(the  premier)  declared  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  "the  most  indiscreet  man  in 
conversation  he  ever  met." 

In  1872  (the  age  is  always  visible  at  a 
glance)  Sir  H.  Taylor  retired  from  the 
office  where  he  had  done  so  much  wise 
and  good  work ;  and  his  autobiography, 
begun  in  1865,  became  his  occupation. 
Though  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
in  1877  it  was  privately  printed  for  the 
reading  of  a  few  friends.  Some  of  these 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  absence  of 
reserve  in  one  who  had  never  been  gush- 
ingly confidential.  Yet  the  illustrious  au- 
thor tells  us  frankly  that  it  has  been  no 
part  of  his  design  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
But  what  is  told  is  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  And  it  is  a  blameless, 
touching,  and  beautiful  record  of  a  noble 
life.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Come  out  for  a  walk,  papa,"  Con- 
stance said. 

"  What  1  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ?  You 
think  you  are  in  England." 

"No,  indeed.  I  wish  I  did  —  at  least, 
that  is  not  what  I  mean.  But  I  wish  you 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  stay  in  a 
place  like  this.  Why  should  you  shut 
yourself  out  from  the  world  ?  You  are 
very  clever,  papa." 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  You  cannot  have 
found  that  out  by  your  own  unassisted 
judgment." 

"  A  great  many  people  have  told  me.  I 
have  always  known.  You  seem  to  have 
made  a  mystery  about  us,  but  we  never 
made  any  mystery  about  you ;  for  one 
thing,  of  course,  we  couldn't;  for  every- 
body knew.  But  if  you  chose  to  go  back 
to  England " 

••  I  shall  never  go  back  to  England." 

"Oh,"  said  Constance  with  a  laugh, 
"  never  is  a  long  day." 

"So  long  a  day,  that  it  is  a  pity  you 
should  link  your  fortunes  to  mine,  my 
dear.  Frances  has  been  brought  up  to 
it;  but  your  case  is  quite  different;  and 
you  see  even  she  catches  at  the  first  op- 
portunity of  getting  away." 

"  You  are  scarcely  just  to  Frances,"  said 
Constance  with  her  usual  calm.  "  You 
might  have  said  the  same  thing  of  me.  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  also.  To  know 
that  one  has  a  father,  whom  one  never 
remembers  to  have  seen,  is  very  exciting 
to  the  imagination;  and  just  in  so  much 
as  one  has  been  disappointed  in  the  par- 
ent one  knows,  one  expects  to  find  perfec- 
tion in  the  parent  one  has  never  seen. 
Anything  that  you  don't  know  is  better 
than  everything  you  do  know,"  she  added 
with  the  air  of  a  philosopher. 

"  1  am  afraid,  in  that  case,  acquaintance 
has  been  fatal  to  your  ideal." 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  said.  "  Of  course, 
you  are  quite  different  from  what  I  sup- 
posed. But  1  think  we  might  get  on  well 
enough,  if  you  please.  Do  come  out.  If 
we  keep  in  the  shade,  it  is  not  really  very 
hot.  It  is  often  hotter  in  London  where 
nobody  thinks  of  staying  indoors.  If  we 
are  to  live  together,  don't  you  think  you 
must  begin  by  giving  in  to  me  a  little, 
papa  ?  " 

"  Not  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  sun- 
stroke." 

"In  March  1 "  she  cried  with  a  tone  of 
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mild  derision.  "  Let  me  come  into  the 
book  room,  then.  You  think  if  Frances 
goes,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  on 
with  me." 

44  My  thoughts  have  not  gone  so  far  as 
that.  I  may  have  believed  that  a  young 
lady  fresh  from  all  the  gaieties  of  Lon- 
don »  * 

44  But  so  tired  of  them ;  and  very  glad 
of  a  little  novelty,  however  it  presents 
itself." 

44  Yes,  so  long  as  it  continues  novel. 
But  the  novelty  of  making  the  spese  in  a 
village,  and  looking  sharply  after  every 
centesimo  that  is  asked  for  an  arti- 
choke  " 

44  The  spese  means  the  daily  expenses  ? 
I  should  not  mind  that.  And  Mariuccia 
is  far  more  entertaining  than  an  ordinary 
English  cook.  And  the  neighbors  —  well, 
the  neighbors  afford  some  opportunities 
for  fun.  Mrs.  Gaunt,  is  it?  expects  her 
youngest  boy.    And  then  there  is  Tasie." 

The  name  of  Tasie  brought  a  certain 
relaxation  to  the  muscles  of  Waring's 
face.  He  gave  a  glance  round  him,  to  see 
that  all  the  doors  were  closed.  44 1  must 
confide  in  you,  Constance ;  though,  mind, 
Frances  must  not  share  it.  I  sitting  here, 
simply  as  you  see  me,  have  been  supposed 
dangerous  to  Tasie's  peace  of  mind.  Is 
not  that  an  excellent  joke  ?  " 

44 1  don't  see  that  it  is  a  joke  at  all," 
said  Constance,  without  even  a  smile. 
44  Why,  Tasie  is  antediluvian.  She  must 
be  nearly  as  old  as  vou  are.  Any  old 
gentleman  might  be  dangerous  to  Tasie. 
Tell  me  something  more  wonderful  than 
that." 

41  Oh,  that  is  how  it  appears  to  you  ?  " 
said  Waring.  His  laugh  came  to  a  sud- 
den end,  broken  off,  so  to  speak,  in  half, 
and  an  air  of  portentous  gravity  came  over 
bis  face.  He  turned  over  the  papers  on 
the  table  before  him,  as  with  a  sudden 
thought.  4<  By  the  way,  I  forgot  I  had 
something  to  do  this  afternoon,"  he  said. 
44  Before  dinner,  perhaps,  we  may  take  a 
stroll,  if  the  sun  is  not  so  hot.  But  this  is 
my  working-time,"  he  added  with  a  stiff 
smile. 

Constance  could  not  disregard  so  plain 
a  hint.  She  rose  up  quickly.  She  had 
taken  Frances's  chair,  which  he  had  for- 
given her  at  first;  but  it  made  another 
note  against  her  now. 

44  What  have  I  done?"  she  said  to  her- 
self, raising  her  eyebrows,  angry,  and  yet 
half  aroused  by  her  dismissal.  Frances 
had  gone  to  her  room,  too,  and  was  not  to 
be  disturbed,  as  her  sister  had  seen  by  the 
look  of  her  face.    She  felt  herself,  as  she 


would  have  said,  very  much  "out  of  it," 
as  she  wandered  round  the  deserted  sa- 
lone,  looking  at  everything  in  it  with  a 
care  suggested  by  her  solitude  rather  than 
any  real  interest.  She  looked  at  the  big, 
high-colored  water-pots,  turned  into  deco- 
rations, one  could  imagine  against  their 
will,  which  stood  in  the  corners  of  the 
room,  and  which  were  Mrs.  Durant's  pres- 
ent to  Frances ;  and  at  the  blue  Savona 
vases,  with  the  names  of  medicines,  real 
or  imaginary,  betraying  their  original  in- 
tention ;  and  all  the  other  decorative 
scraps  —  the  little  old  pictures,  the  pieces 
of  needle-work  and  brocade.  They  were 
pretty  when  she  looked  at  them,  though  she 
had  not  perceived  their  beauty  at  the  first 
glance.  There  were  more  decorations  of 
the  same  description  in  the  ante-room, 
which  gave  her  a  little  additional  occupa- 
tion ;  and  then  she  strolled  into  the  loggia 
and  threw  herself  into  the  long  chair. 
She  had  a  book,  one  of  the  novels  she  had 
bought  on  the  journey.  But  Constance 
was  not  accustomed  to  much  reading. 
She  got  through  a  chapter  or  two;  and 
then  she  looked  round  upon  the  view  and 
mused  a  little,  and  then  returned  to  her 
novel.  The  second  time  she  threw  it 
down  and  went  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  had  another  look  at  the  Savona  pots. 
She  had  thought  how  well  they  would  look 
on  a  certain  shelf  at  "home."  And  then 
she  stopped  and  took  herself  to  task. 
What  did  she  mean  by  home  ?  This  was 
home.  She  was  going  to  live  here ;  it  was 
to  be  her  place  in  the  world.  What  she 
had  to  do  was  to  think  of  the  decorations 
here,  and  whether  she  could  add  to  them, 
not  of  vacant  corners  in  another  place. 
Finally,  she  returned  again  to  the  loggia, 
and  sat  down  once  more  rather  drearily. 

There  had  never  occurred  a  day  in  her 
experience  in  which  she  had  been  so  long 
without  4I  something  to  do."  Something 
to  do  meant  something  that  was  amusing, 
something  to  pass  the  time,  somebody  to 
entertain,  or  perhaps,  if  nothing  else  was 
possible,  to  quarrel  with.  To  sit  alone  and 
look  round  her  at  4I  the  view,"  to  have  not 
a  creature  to  say  a  word  to,  and  nothing 
to  engage  herself  with  but  a  book,  and 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  this  same 
thing  repeated  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  the  yearl  The  prospect,  the 
thought,  made  Constance  shiver.  It  could 
not  be.  She  must  do  something  to  break 
the  spell.  But  what  was  there  to  do  ? 
The  spese  were  all  made  for  to-day,  the 
dinner  was  ordered ;  and  she  knew  very 
little  either  about  the  spese  or  the  dinner. 
She  would  have  to  learn,  to  think  of  new 
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dishes,  and  write  them  down  in  a  little 
book,  as  Frances  did.  Her  dinners,  she 
said  to  herself,  must  be  better  than  those 
of  Frances.  But  when  was  she  to  begin, 
and  how  was  she  to  do  it?  In  the  mean 
time,  she  went  a'nd  fetched  a  shawl,  and 
while  the  sun  blazed  straight  on  the  loggia 
from  the  south,  to  which  it  was  open  in 
front,  and  left  only  one  scrap  of  shade  in 
a  corner  scarcely  enough  to  shelter  the 
long  chair,  fell  asleep  there,  finding  that 
she  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Frances  had  gone  to  her  room  with  her 
packet  of  letters.  She  had  not  thought 
what  they  were,  nor  what  had  been  the 
meaning  of  what  her  father  said  when  he 
gave  them  to  her.  She  took  them  —  no, 
not  to  her  own  room,  but  to  the  blue  room, 
in  which  there  was  so  little  comfort.  Her 
little  easy-chair,  her  writing-table,  all  the 
things  with  which  she  was  at  home,  be- 
longed to  Constance  now.  She  sat  down, 
or  rather  up,  in  a  stiff,  upright  chair,  and 
opened  her  little  packet  upon  her  bed.  To 
her  astonishment,  she  found  that  it  con- 
tained letters  addressed  to  herself,  un- 
opened. The  first  of  them  was  printed  in 
large  letters,  as  for  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
They  were  very  simple,  not  very  long, 
concluding  invariably  with  one  phrase : 
"  Dear,  write  to  me  "  —  "  Write  to  me, 
my  darling."  Frances  read  them  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  with  a  rising  wave  of 
passion  and  resentment  which  seemed  to 
suffocate  her.  He  had  kept  them  all  back. 
What  harm  could  they  have  done  ?  Why 
should  she  have  been  kept  in  ignorance, 
and  made  to  appear  like  a  heartless  child, 
like  a  creature  without  sense  or  feeling? 
Half  for  her  mother,  half  for  herself,  the 
girl's  heart  swelled  with  a  kind  of  fury. 
She  had  not  been  ready  to  judge  her  fa- 
ther even  after  she  had  been  aware  of  his 
sin  against  her.  She  had  still  accepted 
what  he  did  as  part  of  him,  bidding  her 
own  mind  be  silent,  hushing  all  criticism. 
But  when  she  read  these  little  letters,  her 
passion  overflowed.  How  dared  he  to 
ignore  all  her  rights,  to  allow,  herself  to 
be  misrepresented,  to  give  a  false  idea  of 
her  ?  This  was  the  most  poignant  pang 
of  all.  Without  being  selfish,  it  is  still 
impossible  to  feel  a  wrong  of  this  kind  to 
another  so  acutely  as  to  yourself.  He  had 
deprived  her  of  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  she  had  a  mother,  of  communicating 
with  her,  of  retaining  some  hold  upon  that 
closest  of  natural  friends.  That  injury 
she  had  condoned  and  forgiven  ;  but  when 
Frances  saw  how  her  father's  action  must 
have  shaped  the  idea  of  herself  in  the 
mind  of  her  mother,  there  was  a  moment 


in  which  she  felt  that  she  could  not  for- 
give him.  If  she  had  received  year  by 
year  these  tender  letters,  yet  never  had 
been  moved  to  answer  one  of  them,  what 
a  creature  must  she  have  been,  devoid  of 
heart  or  common  feeling,  or  even  good 
taste,  that  superficial  grace  by  which  the 
want  of  better  things  is  concealed  !  She 
was  more  horrified  by  this  thought  than 
by  any  other  discovery  she  could  have 
made.  She  seemed  to  see  the  Frances 
whom  her  mother  knew  —  a  little,  ill-con- 
ditioned child;  a  small,  petty,  ungracious, 
unloving  girl.  Was  this  what  had  been 
thought  of  her?  And  it  was  all  his  fault 
—  all  her  father's  fault  1 

At  first,  she  could  see  no  excuse  for 
him.  She  would  not  allow  to  herself  that 
any  love  for  her,  or  desire  to  retain  her 
affection,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
cealment. She  got  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
began  to  write  with  passionate  vehemence, 
pouring  forth  all  her  heart.  "  Imagine 
that  I  have  never  seen  your  dear  letters 
till  to-day  —  never  till  to-day!  and  what 
must  you  think  of  me,"  she  wrote.  But 
when  she  had  put  her  whole  heart  into  it, 
working  a  miracle,  and  making  the  dull 
paper  to  glow  and  weep,  there  came  a 
change  over  her  thoughts.  She  had  kept 
his  secret  till  now.  She  had  not  betrayed 
even  to  Constance  the  ignorance  in  which 
she  had  been  kept;  and  should  she  change 
her  course,  and  betray  him  now  ? 

As  she  came  to  think  it  over,  she  felt 
that  she  herself  blamed  her  father  bitterly, 
that  he  had  fallen  from  the  pedestal  on 
which  to  her  he  had  stood  all  her  life. 
Yet  the  thought  that  others  should  be 
conscious  of  this  degradation  was  terrible 
to  her.  When  Constance  spoke  lightly  of 
him,  it  was  intolerable  to  Frances ;  and 
the  mother  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  of 
whom  she  knew  only  that  she  was  her 
mother,  a  woman  who  had  grievances  of 
her  own  against  him,  who  would  be  per- 
haps pleased,  almost  pleased  to  have  proof 
that  he  had  done  this  wrong!  Frances 
paused  with  the  fervor  of  indignation  still 
in  her  heart,  to  consider  how  she  should 
bear  it,  if  this  were  so.  It  was  all  selfish, 
she  said  to  herself,  growing  more  miser- 
able as  she  fought  with  the  conviction  that 
whether  in  condemning  him  or  covering 
what  he  had  done,  herself  was  her  first 
thought.  She  had  to  choose  now  between 
vindicating  herself  at  his  cost,  or  suffer- 
ing continued  misconception  to  screen 
him.  Which  should  she  do?  Slowly  she 
folded  up  the  letter  she  had  written  and 
put  it  away,  not  destroying,  but  saving  it, 
as  leaving  it  still  possible  to  carry  out  her 
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first  intention.  Then  she  wrote  another 
shorter,  half  fictitious  letter,  in  which  the 
bitterness  in  her  heart  seemed  to  take  the 
form  of  reproach  to  the  fate  which  was 
altering  her  life,  and  her  consent  to  obey 
her  mother's  call  was  forced  and  sullen. 
But  this  letter  was  no  sooner  written  than 
it  was  torn  to  pieces.  What  was  she  to 
do?  She  ended,  after  much  thought,  by 
destroying  also  her  first  letter,  and  writing 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Mother,  —  To  see  my  sister 
and  to  hear  that  you  want  me,  is  very  be- 
wildering and  astonishing  to  me.  I  am 
very  ready  to  come,  if,  indeed,  you  will 
forgive  me  all  that  you  must  think  so  bad 
in  me,  and  let  me  try  as  well  as  I  can  to 
please  you.  Indeea,  I  desire  to  do  so 
with  all  my  heart.  I  have  understood 
very  little,  and  I  have  been  thoughtless, 
and,  you  will  think,  without  any  natural 
affection ;  but  this  is  because  I  was  so 
ignorant,  and  had  nobody  to  tell  me. 
Forgive  me,  dear  mamma.  I  do  not  feel 
as  if  I  dare  write  to  you  now  and  call  you 
by  that  name.  As  soon  as  we  can  con- 
sider and  see  how  it  is  best  for  me  to 
travel,  I  will  come.  I  am  not  clever  and 
beautiful,  like  Constance;  but  indeed  I 
do  wish  to  please  you  with  all  my  heart. 
44  Frances." 

This  was  all  she  could  say.  She  put  it 
up  in  an  envelope,  feeling  confused  with 
her  long  thinking  and  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  change  that  were  about  her,  and 
took  it  back  to  the  bookroom  to  ask  for 
the  address.  She  had  felt  that  she  could 
not  approach  her  father  with  composure 
or  speak  to  him  of  ordinary  matters  ;  but 
it  made  a  little  formal  bridge,  as  it  were, 
from  one  kind  of  intercourse  to  another  to 
ask  him  for  that  address. 

44  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  mamma 
lives  ?  "  she  said. 

Waring  turned  round  quickly  to  look  at 
her.     4t  So  you  have  written  already? " 

44  O  papa,  can  you  say  4  already '  ?  What 
kind  of  creature  must  she  think  I  am, 
never  to  have  sent  a  word  all  these 
years  ?  " 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  said : 
14  You  have  told  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

44 1  have  told  her  nothing  except  that  I 
am  ready  to  come  whenever  we  can  ar- 
range how  I  am  to  travel.  Papa,"  she 
said  with  one  of  those  sudden  relentings 
which  come  in  the  way  of  our  sternest 
displeasure  with  those  we  love, 44  O  papa ! " 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  44  why  did  you 
do  it  ?  I  am  obliged  to  let  her  think  that 
I  have  been  without  a  heart  all  my  life  — 


for  I  cannot  bear  it  when  any  one  blames 
you." 

"Frances,"  he  said  with  a  response 
equally  sudden,  putting  his  arm  round  her, 
44 what  will  my  life  be  without  you?  I 
have  always  trusted  in  you,  depended  on 
you  without  knowing  it.  Let  Constance 
go  back  to  her,  and  stay  you  with  me." 

Frances  bad  not  been  accustomed  to 
many  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  this 
moved  her  almost  beyond  her  power  of 
self-control.  She#  put  down  her  head  upon 
her  father's  shoulder  and  cried :  *•  Oh,  if 
we  could  only  go  back  a  week;  but  we 
can't;  no,  nor  even  half  a  day.  Things 
that  might  have  been  this  morning,  can't 
be  now,  papa  1  I  was  very,  very  angry  — 
oh,  in  a  rage,  when  I  read  these  letters. 
Why  did  you  keep  them  from  me  ?  Why 
did  you  keep  my  mother  from  me?  I 
wrote  and  told  her  everything;  and  then 
I  tore  up  my  letter  and  told  her  nothing. 
But  I  can  never  be  the  same  again,"  said 
the  girl,  shaking  her  head  with  that  con- 
viction of  the  unchangeableness  of  a  first 
trouble  which  is  so  strong  in  youth. 
44  Now,  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  one  thing 
and  appear  another;  and  to  bear  blame 
and  suffer  for  what  you  have  not  de- 
served." 

Waring  repented  his  appeal  to  his  child. 
He  repented  even  the  sudden  impulse 
which  had  induced  him  to  make  it.  He 
withdrew  his  arm  from  her  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  a  recollection  that 
Constance  was  not  emotional,  but  a  young 
woman  of  the  world,  who  would  under- 
stand many  things  which  Frances  did  not 
understand.  He  withdrew  his  arm,  and 
said  somewhat  coldly :  "  Show  me  what 
address  you  have  put  upon  your  mother's 
letter.  You  must  not  make  any  mistake 
in  that." 

Frances  dried  her  eyes  hastily,  and  felt 
the  check.  She  put  her  letter  before  him 
without  a  word.  It  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Waring,  no  more. 

44 1  thought  so,"  he  said  with  a  laugh, 
which  sounded  harsh  to  the  excited  girl ; 
44  and  to  be  sure,  you  had  no  means  of 
knowing.  I  told  you  your  mother  was  a 
much  more  important  person  than  I.  You 
will  see  the  difference  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  as  well  as  between  a  father's 
sway  and  a  mother's,  when  you  go  to 
Eaton  Square.  This  is  your  mother's 
address."  He  wrote  it  hastily  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  pushed  it  towards  her. 
Frances  had  received  many  shocks  and 
surprises  in  the  course  of  these  days,  but 
scarcely  one  which  was  more  startling  to 
her  simple  mind  than  this.    The  paper 
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which  her  father  gave  her  did  not  bear  his 
name.  It  was  addressed  to  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  Eaton  Square,  London.  Frances 
turned  to  him  an  astonished  gaze.  "  That 
is  where  —  mamma  is  living  ?  "  she  said. 

"  That  is  —  your  mother's  name  and  ad- 
dress," he  answered  coldly.  *'  I  told  you 
she  was  a  greater  personage  than  I." 

•'But,  papa " 

"You  are  not  aware,"  he  said,  "that, 
according  to  the  beautiful  arrangements 
of  society,  a  woman  who  makes  a  second 
marriage  below  her  is  allowed  to  keep  her 
first  husband's  name.  It  is  so,  however. 
Lady  Markham  chose  to  avail  herself  of 
that  privilege.  That  is  all,  I  suppose? 
You  can  send  your  letter  without  any  fur- 
ther reference  to  me." 

Frances  went  away  without  a  word, 
treading  softly,  with  a  sort  of  suspense  of 
life  and  thought.  She  could  not  tell  how 
she  felt,  or  what  it  meant.  She  knew 
nothing  about  the  arrangements  of  soci- 
ety. Did  it  mean  something  wrong,  some- 
thing that  was  impossible?  Frances  could 
not  tell  how  that  could  be,  that  your  father 
and  mother  should  not  only  live  apart,  but 
have  different  names.  A  vague  horror 
took  possession  of  her  mind.  She  went 
back  to  her  room  again,  and  stared  at  that 
strange  piece  of  paper  without  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it.  Lady  Markham  1  It 
was  not  to  that  personage  she  had  written 
ber  poor  little  simple  letter.  How  could 
she  say  mother  to  a  great  lady,  one  who  was 
not  even  of  the  same  name  ?  She  was  far 
too  ignorant  to  know  how  little  importance 
was  to  be  attached  to  this.  To  Frances, 
a  name  was  so  much.  She  had  never 
been  taught  anything  but  the  primitive 
symbols,  the  innocently  conventional  al- 
phabet of  life.  This  new  discovery  filled 
her  with  a  chill  horror.  She  took  her  let- 
ter out  of  its  envelope  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  that  too,  and  letting  silence. 
that  silence  which  had  reigned  over  her 
!ife  so  long,  fall  again  and  forever  between 
ber  and  the  mother  whose  very  name  was 
not  hers.  But  as  this  impulse  swept 
over  her,  her  eye  caught  one  of  the  first 
of  the  little  letters  which  had  revealed 
this  unknown  woman  to  her.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  very  large  letters,  such  as  a  child 
might  read,  and  in  little  words.  "  My 
darling,  write  to  me ;  I  long  so  for  you. 
Your  loving  mother."  There  was  no  vis- 
countess there.  Her  simple  mind  was 
swept  by  contending  impulses,  like  strong 
winds  carrying  her  now  one  way,  now 
another.  And  unless  it  should  be  that 
unknown  mother  herself,  there  was  no- 
body in  the  world  to  whom  she  could  turn 


for  counsel.  Her  heart  revolted  against 
Constance,  and  her  father  had  been  vexed 
she  could  not  tell  how.  She  was  incapa- 
ble of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  family 
to  any  one  beyond  its  range.  What  was 
she  to  do? 

And  all  this  because  the  mother,  the 
source  of  so  much  disturbance  in  her  little 
life,  was  Lady  Markham,  and  not  Mrs. 
Waring !  But  this,  to  the  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  Frances,  was  the  most  in- 
comprehensible mystery  of  all. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MARCH  IN  MAGNA  GRjECIA. 

An  immense  rolling  plain  of  calcareous 
tufa,  with  a  scant  covering  of  rich  brown 
earth,  studded  all  over  with  colossal  olive 
trees  of  great  age ;  cut  up  by  long  lines 
of  rough  walls,  built  in  great  measure  to 
get  rid  of  the  stones  off  the  cornfields, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  small 
towns  and  solitary  masserie  or  farm- 
houses, glinting  in  the  bright  sunshine 
and  looking  like  small  fortresses  ;  an  oc- 
casional eravina  or  ravine  with  large 
boulders  far  below,  where  now  and  then  a 
torrent  rages  for  a  short  time  in  the  win- 
ter, and  a  kestrel  hovering  among  the 
rocks,  —  such  are  the  first  impressions  of 
this  part  of  Magna  Graecia. 

A  wild,  curious,  melancholy  country, 
beautiful  in  its  way  and  a  very  paradise 
for  the  botanist.  In  March  the  short  turf 
is  starred  all  over  with  the  lovely  yellow 
and  purple  Romulia  columnce,  sometimes 
all  purple,  sometimes  nearly  white,  with  a 
most  delicious  smell,  like  violets,  only 
more  so.  The  untitled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  a  soft  blue-gray  color  from  the 
rosemary,  which  grows  into  immense 
bushes,  and  is  used  for  firewood.  The 
carub  or  locust  trees  shine  like  green 
oases  in  the  midst  of  the  sad,  grey  olives, 
their  young  vegetation  being  of  a  vivid 
yellow-green,  and  the  leaves  looking  as 
though  they  had  been  oiled,  so  brilliant 
are  they.  The  lentisk,  the  myrtle,  the 
white  and  the  pink  gumcistus  or  rockrose, 
and  salvia  grow  luxuriously. 

There  are  several  species  of  wild  migno- 
nette, and  many  orchids  and  irises.  The 
beautiful  and  curious  snake's  head  iris, 
looking  as  though  made  of  black  velvet 
shot  with  yellow-green,  grows  everywhere, 
and  when  in  its  favorite  position,  under  a 
tall  bush,  sends  its  long,  slender,  reed-like 
leaves  a  yard  and  more  up  to  the  light. 

In  the  cultivated  land  under  the  olive- 
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trees  the  ground  is  in  some  places  all 
flecked  skyblue  with  the  exquisite  iris 
Morcea  fugax%  which,  alas  1  lasts  but  six 
hours,  uncurling  its  delicate  flowers  at 
midday  and  dying  with  the  setting  sun. 
There  are,  however,  several  flowers  on 
each  of  them,  so  their  beauty  lasts  longer 
than  might  be  imagined.  Purple  ane- 
mones grow  strong  and  tali,  and  the 
vetches  are  abundantly  represented;  there 
is  one  in  particular  exactly  the  color  of  a 
ruby,  which  in  the  sun  is  positively  daz- 
zling. The  wild  cucumber  trails  along  the 
dusty  banks,  with  its  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  Cynoglossum  columnar,  all  covered 
with  down  like  a  maiden's  cheek,  looks 
sickly  with  its  glaucus  leaves  and  queer 
little  roseate  flowers,  like  drops  01  old 
port  wine. 

Squills  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  stately, 
graceful  asphodel  surrounds  the  base  of 
the  olive-trees,  the  larger  variety  sending 
up  a  flower  stem  some  four  feet  high.  In 
the  moonlight  it  looks  a  weird,  unearthly 
flower  bending  slowly  to  the  sea-breeze, 
and  old  Homer's  lines  rose  to  one's  mind, 

cuipa  6J  Ikovto  xar'  ua$ode%bv  feifitiva 
Jtvda  re  vaiovai  rjtvxdt,  elduXa  xa/iovrav, 

—  "Again  they  came  to  the  asphodel 
meadow,  where  the  spirits  dwell,  the 
shades  of  the  dead"  — as  ever  and  anon 
the  strange,  pungent  smell  rose  heavily 
to  the  sky.  Here  and  there  a  palm-tree 
towers  far  up  towards  the  sky,  drooping 
its  feathery  leaves  as  though  pining  for 
its  distant  brethren  in  Africa. 

No  wonder  the  people  here  believe  in 
witches  and  in  magic:  the  lonely  expanses 
of  country,  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the 
carub  and  olive  trees  —  in  whose  mis- 
shapen trunks  the  brigands  used  to  hide, 
dressed  in  stuff  resembling  the  color  of 
the  trees,  so  that  the  soldiers  often  passed 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  men  they  were 
tracking;  the  innumerable  old  tombs, 
crypts,  and  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
scattered  about  on  every  side,  are  all  well 
calculated  to  impress  an  ignorant  popula- 
tion. 

The  prickly  pear  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  small  tree,  and  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  proprietors,  as 
it  flourishes  where  nothing  else  will  grow, 
and  six  of  the  red  or  yellow  luscious  fruit 
sell  for  Ave  centimes  in  the  towns.  On 
asking  how  they  managed  to  pick  the 
fruit  from  the  huge,  tangled  mass  of  broad 
leaves  all  covered  with  minute  and  pene- 
trating prickles,  they  told  me  there  was 
a  plant  called  furnulu,  with  which  they 
wipe  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  which  de- 


stroys the  innumerable  prickles.  This 
same  plant  is  said  to  cause  blindness, 
swelling  of  the  head,  and  ultimately  to  kill 
white  sheep.  The  fact  is  that  one  seldom 
sees  any  but  black  sheep,  which  they  say 
are  not  affected  by  the  fumulu  (Iperico 
crispd). 

Apulia  is  very  sparsely  inhabited.  There 
are  no  cottages,  and  the  field  work  is  all 
done  by  gangs  of  men  and  women  from 
the  various  small  towns.  Wages  are  low: 
a  man  gets  one  franc  a  day,  a  woman  half 
that  sum,  save  at  harvest  time,  or  when 
the  olives  are  gathered;  then  a  woman 
receives  seventy  to  eighty  centimes,  a 
man  from  two  francs  to  two  and  a  half. 
The  day's  work  is  a  poor  one,  as  many  of 
the  laborers  live  from  two  to  Ave  miles 
from  their  work,  so  they  come  late  and 
leave  early,  besides  being  tired  by  walk- 
ing such  a  distance.  This  state  of  things 
may  change  as  the  sense  of  security  in- 
creases. It  is  hardly  credible  that  up  to 
18 16  the  Turkish  and  Algerian  corsairs 
used  to  carry  off  women  and  young  boys 
and  girls  into  slavery !  Until  after  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers  by  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  no  woman  was  safe  near  the  sea- 
coast.  After  this  came  the  brigandage, 
which  only  ceased  in  1862,' when  twenty- 
one  brigands  were  killed  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, and  eleven  taken  as  prisoners  to  Ta- 
ranto,  where  they  were  shot  next  morning 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  agricultural  instruments  are  curi- 
ously primitive.  The  spade  is  unknown, 
and  everything  is  done  with  a  short-han- 
dled and  much-bent  hoe.  Earth  and 
stones  are  carried,  exactly  as  in  Egypt,  in 
small  rush  baskets  on  one  shoulder,  each 
basket  containing  about  twelve  hands' 
full.  I  tried  to  explain  a  wheelbarrow  to 
an  Apulian  peasant  with  signal  insuccess; 
no  doubt  he  would  use  it  as  the  Arabs 
did,  when  M.  de  Lesseps  tried  to  intro- 
duce them  at  Ismailia  on  the  Suez  Canal 
—  turn  them  topsy-turvy  to  sleep  under. 

The  plough  weighs  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  and  consists  of  two  very  slender 
bent  boughs  of  olive,  or  ilex,  as  shafts, 
and  a  tiny  wooden  coulter,  roughly  shaped 
with  a  hatchet,  which  just  scratches  the 
soil  when  the  man  leans  on  a  stick  that 
he  fits  into  a  hole  on  the  upper  part. 
Sometimes  one  sees  fourteen  pairs  of  oxen 
and  Ave  or  six  pairs  of  mules  ploughing  in 
a  line  under  the  olives ;  the  fields  are  very 
large,  and  they  make  no  furrows  for  the 
water  to  drain  off.  When  the  day's  work 
is  over,  the  plough  is  tied  on  to  the  horns 
of  one  ox,  who  trails  the  shafts  on  each 
side  as  he  sedately  paces  homewards. 
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The  common  people,  particularly  to  the 
north  of  Taranto,  are  wonderfully  Eastern 
.  in  look  and  manner;  the  tall,  lithe  figure, 
the  bright  face,  brilliant  teeth,  and  pecul- 
iar bluish  tinge  of  the  white  of  the  eye, 
all  tell  of  the  Saracen  blood.  When  one 
meets  a  shepherd  trudging  through  the 
bushes  after  his  small,  wild,  black  sheep, 
he  grins  from  ear  to  ear,  saying  "  Salute  " 
(Salve),  and  then  pours  out  a  torrent  of 
incomprehensible  dialect,  raising  his  voice 
to  a  shout  as  he  perceives  that  you  cannot 
understand  a  word.  His  good-bye  is 
"State  vi  ben"  (Keep  well),  and  he  will 
generally  call  you  tu  (tbou),  not  from  any 
want  of  respect,  but  from  old  custom. 
He  dresses  in  a  waistcoat  and  trousers  all 
of  one  piece,  made  of  goat's  skin,  with 
the  hair  turned  inside,  and  a  brown  cloth 
jacket  woven  from  the  fleeces  of  his  black 
sheep.  The  shepherds  guide  their  flocks 
partly  by  voice  and  partly  by  throwing 
stones ;  they  are  unerring  shots,  and  a 
marauding  lamb  who  has  ventured  into 
the  corn,  jumps  high  off  the  ground  on 
receiving  a  stone  on  its  nose.  The  shep- 
herds play  on  a  kind  of  flute  fashioned 
out  of  a  cane  wild,  melancholy  music, 
which  recalls  Pan's  pipes  as  the  sound  is 
wafted  across  a  ravine,  mingled  with  the 
deep  booming  of  the  cows'  bells  and  the 
sharp  tinkle  of  the  smaller  ones  around 
the  neck  of  the  bell-wether. 

The  masserie  or  farmhouses  look  very 
imposing,  generally  placed  on  elevated 
ground,  to  avoid  the  malaria  as  far  as 
possible,  and  built  of  white  stone,  which 
glitters  in  the  sunshine.  They  consist 
almost  invariably  of  a  very  large,  open 
court-yard,  surrounded  with  high  walls. 
On  one  side  of  the  yard  is  an  immense 
vaulted  cow-house,  built  of  stone,  with  a 
manger  running  all  around,  divided  off  for 
each  animal.  In  the  centre  of  each  divis- 
ion is  sunk  a  common  majolica  plate,  and, 
after  the  beasts  have  finished  their  meal 
of  chaff  and  oats,  the  massaro  delle  bestie, 
or  cowkeeper,  goes  around  and  sweeps 
the  dust  and  refuse  into  the  plate,  whence 
it  is  easily  cleared  and  thrown  away.  Out 
of  this  stable  open  immense  vaulted  cham- 
bers, with  apertures  in  the  roof  where  the 
chaff  is  thrown  in.  At  one  end  is  a  large 
archway  leading  into  a  room  with  a  chim- 
ney shaft  in  the  middle  of  the  roof.  Over 
a  great  slab  of  stone,  on  which  olive 
branches  smoulder,  bangs  a  cauldron  full 
of  water ;  all  around  the  room  runs  a  raised 
bench  of  stone,  and  on  this  are  spread  the 
miserable  mattresses  which  serve  the 
shepherds  as  beds.  Their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  a  thick  purie  made  of  beans, 


seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  when  they  can 
afford  it. 

The  sheep's  milk  is  excellent,  very  rich 
in  cream,  and  fragrant  in  taste  from  the 
quantity  of  thyme  and  other  sweet  herbs 
eaten  by  the  sheep.  The  ovile  or  sheep- 
pen  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
masseria;  it  consists  generally  of  three 
large  yards,  one  for  the  ewes  in  milk,  one 
for  the  lambs,  and  one  for  the  ewes  which 
are  not  giving  milk.  At  one  end  of  the 
yard  for  the  milk-ewes  is  a  tiny  but,  di- 
vided in  the  middle;  here  sit  two  men 
near  apertures  just  large  enough  to  admit 
one  sheep  at  a  time.  A  boy  stands  in  the 
yard  and  pushes  one  ewe  after  another 
through  the  holes  into  the  hut,  where  the 
men  lay  hold  of  the  poor  beasts  by  their 
tails,  as  they  try  to  rush  past.  They  then 
milk  them  into  big  pails  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Each  ewe  gives  a 
little  under  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  allowed  to  run  out  of  the 
door  of  the  hut,  the  lambs  are  waiting  for 
their  mothers,  and  finish  any  drop  of  milk 
the  men  leave.  The  massaro  delle  pecorey 
or  shepherd,  makes  a  sort  of  dry  curd, 
called  ricotta>  which  is  delicious,  particu- 
larly when  mixed  with  the  honey  which 
fully  justifies  the  praises  of  the  poets. 
The  ricotta  marzotica,  made  in  March 
and  salted,  keeps  far  into  summer,  and 
resembles  the  little  Normandy  cheeses. 
In  May,  when  the  herbage  is  most  luxuri- 
ant, they  make  cream  an  inch  thick,  from 
cows'  or  buffaloes'  milk,  like  the  Turkish 
caimak.  Lu  quagliatu%  very  like  the 
Eastern  yaghourt,  is  a  common  dish 
here,  as  it  is  in  Sardinia  —  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Saracen  invasion.  Cacio  cavallo 
(horse  cheese)  is  also  excellent;  it  is 
shaped  like  a  small  club,  and  gets  its 
queer  name  from  being  suspended,  a  ca- 
vallo (astride),  tied  in  pairs,  across  a  bar 
of  wood. 

The  great  produce  is  oil;  but  partly 
from  the  scarcity  of  labor,  partly  from  the 
want  of  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  so  badly  made  as  to  be  almost 
unsalable  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  olives 
are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  until 
they  fall  from  sheer  rottenness.  The  idea 
is  that  in  this  way  more  oil  is  obtained; 
but  if  a  storm  comes,  thousands  of  olives 
are  swept  away  by  the  rain,  and  in  any 
case  the  oil  is  of  a  bad  color,  and  the  taste 
rancid  and  earthy.  There  is  a  consider- 
able export  of  wool  and  corn,  but  the 
sheep  are  a  small,  stunted  breed,  only 
giving  an  average  of  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  wool  per  head.  The  cattle  are 
hardy,  dark  grey  in  color,  and  with  hoofs 
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like  iron :  the  cross  roads  in  Apulia  are 
generally  tracks  worn  in  the  rock,  and 
the  oxen  are  unshod.  Cotton  is  exten- 
sively grown :  the  staple  is  short,  but  the 
quality  excellent,  and  in  every  house  is  a 
loom  where  the  women  weave  all  the 
sheets,  quilts,  and  necessary  household 
stuff,  and  the  material  for  their  own 
clothes. 

The  horses  are  chiefly  Dalmatian  and 
Sardinian  —  handsome,  courageous  little 
beasts,  full  of  fire,  and  doing  their  forty  or 
fifty  miles  at  a  swinging  trot.  The  mules 
are  splendid,  and  the  donkeys  excellent. 
In  general  the  animals  are  well  treated, 
and  look  sleek  and  fat. 

Close  to  the  masseria  of  Leucaspide, 
belonging  to  a  well-known  and  popular 
member  of  London  society,  Sir  James 
Lacaita,  one  can  trace  the  old  chariot  road 
from  Taranto  to  Gnatia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
where  Horace  slept  on  bis  journey  to 
Brindisi. 

The  Leucaspide,  or  heavy  infantry  with 
the  white  shields,  who  served  under  Pyr- 
rhus  at  the  battle  of  Asculum,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  encamped  here,  and  all 
about  the  property  are  remains  of  old 
tombs  and  cave  habitations.  One  seldom 
goes  out  without  finding  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, some  of  fine  texture,  light,  and  of  a 
brilliant  black  or  a  soft  grey  color ;  many 
pieces,  bearing  traces  of  paint  or  of  in- 
cised ornamentation,  are  evidently  Greek ; 
others  are  coarse,  heavy  and  handmade 
before  the  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel. 

The  masseria  of  Leucaspide  stands 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  of  the  usual  dazzling  white  stone.  It 
was  a  mere  ruin,  but  Sir  James  Lacaita 
has  added  considerably  to  the  farmhouse, 
and  has  built  a  long  loggia  or  arcade  all 
along  the  south-west  front,  which  over- 
bangs  a  garden  full  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  with  great  yellow  masses  of  brob- 
dingnagian  houseleek  and  patches  of  blue 
Parma  violets.  To  the  south  lies  the 
town  of  Taranto,  about  six  miles  off,  shin- 
ing like  driven  snow  in  the  sun,  and  the 
two  islands,  once  Choerade,  now  San 
Pietro  and  San  Paolo,  seem  to  float  on 
the  milky-colored  water.  The  Ionian  Sea 
is  some  six  miles  away  from  the  masseria, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  beautiful  bay 
rise  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the 
Basilcate,  and  farther  off,  gradually  fad- 
ing into  mist  on  the  far  horizon,  are  the 
Calabrian  Mountains,  rugged  and  wild  as 
their  inhabitants.  The  sky  is  of  a  pale, 
clear  blue,  and  the  sunsets  are  like  a  pic* 
ture  by  Turner. 

Directly    opposite,    on    the    Basilcate 


shore,  lies  the  village  of  Metaponto,  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey  as  Alybas,  founded 
by  the  hero  of  that  name,  who  gave  hos-. 
pitality  to  Hercules  when  he  took  back 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  to  Greece.  While 
Hercules  was  in  the  house  the  wife  of 
Alybas  had  a  son,  and  they  named  him 
M&abos,  "born  after  the  arrival  of  the 
oxen."  Metaponto  only  appears  in  real 
history  about  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  old 
town  of  Me'tabos  by  the  barbarians  who 
came  down  from  the  hills,  the  Sybarites 
sent  a  colony  under  Leucippos,  chiefly 
formed  of  fugitive  Messinians,  who 
founded  the  new  Metaponto.  Pythagoras 
went  there  when  driven  out  of  Crotona 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  ad- 
miration and  respect.  He  died  there, 
owing  to  the  persecution  of  Cylon,  whose 
partisans  set  fire  to  the  edifice  where  the 
philosopher  was  teaching. 

Of  ancient  Metaponto  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  fifteen  large  columns,  the  relics 
of  a  temple.  Everything  that  could  be 
used  for  building  purposes  has  long  since 
been  taken  away,  and  a  ruin,  discovered 
and  partially  excavated  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  in  1828,  has  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  emblem  of  Metaponto  was  an  ear  of 
corn,  symbol  of  the  goddess  of  plenty; 
most  of  the  ancient  coins  of  the  city  bear 
it,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  a  locust. 

On  a  clear  day,  a  little  to  the  left,  you 
can  distinguish,  on  rising  ground,  the 
farmhouse  of  Policoro,  belonging  to  Prince 
Gerace,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Hera- 
cleia,  founded  B.C.  432  by  the  Tarentines. 
The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Luca- 
nians  and  the  Tarentines  against  Rome  in 
B.  c.  278,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  detach 
them  from  their  old  friends  that  the  Ro- 
mans granted  the  Heracleians  a  treaty  of 
alliance  on  such  favorable  terms  that 
Cicero  called  it  prop*  singular*  fecdus* 

The  town  seems  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  Social  War,  as  we  learn  that 
all  its  records  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Tabula  Heracleenses^  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity, 
were  found  close  by.  These  bronze  ta- 
bles are  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples ; 
they  bear  a  Latin  inscription  relating  to 
the  municipal  regulations  of  HeracTeia, 
but  which  is  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general 
law,  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalise  promul- 
gated in  B.C.  45  for  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
On  the  back  is  a  Greek  inscription  of  far 
earlier  date.  Coins  and  bronzes  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
the  most  beautiful  Greek  vases  in  the 
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Naples  collection  were  found  at  Heracleia. 
The  coins  bear  a  noble  head,  in  profile,  of 
Minerva,  with  the  scylla  on  her  helmet, 
and  Hercules  wrestling  with  the  lion  on 
the  reverse,  his  club  beside  him  and  a 
little  bird  between  his  legs. 

To  the  right,  as  we  look  across  the  bay, 
and  behind  Policoro,  rises  a  mountain, 
called  La  Spina  di  Latronico,  in  shape 
like  Vesuvius  ;  and  a  little  to  the  left  one 
sees  the  great  mass  of  the  Pollino  group, 
the  highest  point  of  which  exceeds  six 
thousand  feet,  and  is  clothed  in  snow  till 
far  into  the  summer.  Further  again  to 
the  south  the  mountains  sink,  and  we 
know  that  Sybaris,  the  great  city  founded 
720  B.C.,  famous  for  its  opulence  and 
power,  lies  hidden  in  the  earth,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Crathis  flowing  above  it, 
through  what  is  now  a  desolate  swamp, 
frequented  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and 
pestilent  with  fever.  Yet  more  to  the 
left,  but  lost  in  the  mists,  rise  the  Cala 
brian  Mountains,  which  fall  towards  the 
sea,  forming  the  three  lapygian  promon- 
tories, on  one  of  which,  now  Capo  delle 
Colonne,  stands  all  that  is  left  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  the 
one  column  which,  standing  out  solitary 
against  the  blue  sky,  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  the  mariner. 

Crotona,  celebrated  in  ancient  history 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  inhabitants 
and  for  its  school  of  medicine,  is  now  rep- 
resented by  the  small  town  of  Cotrone, 
whose  women  pass  for  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  country  around.  The  famous  pic- 
tare  of  Helen,  for  which  Zeuxis  was  al- 
lowed to  choose  five  of  the  most  beautiful 
virgins  of  the  city  as  his  models,  has  long 
since  disappeared,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  excavations  which  Professor 
Viola,  an  enthusiastic  and  learned  archae 
ologist,  is  to  undertake  for  the  Italian 
government  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
almost  unknown  history  of  the  famous 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Numerous  coins 
have  been  found,  the  most  ancient  of  a 
type  peculiar  to  Magna  Graecia  called 
incuse,  one  side  convex,  the  other  side 
concave.  The  earlier  ones  bear  a  tripod, 
the  later  have  an  angry-looking  full  face 
of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  seated  Hercules  with  a  vase  in  his  right 
band. 

Behind  the  masseria  of  Leucaspide 
runs  the  wild,  picturesque  Gravina  di 
Leucaspide,  the  rocks  in  some  places  all 
overgrown  with  rosemary,  myrtle,  gum- 
cistus,  and  lentisk,  which  in  March  is 
just  coming  into  bloom,  the  buds  looking 


like  small  portions  of  the  crimson  love- 
lies-bleeding stuck  on.  all  over  the  boughs. 
The  wild  pear-trees  in  full  bloom  shine 
like  snow  in  the  sun,  and  wild  olives 
spring  up  on  every  side,  mixed  with  the 
feathery  Pinus  maritima  and  the  ilex. 
In  the  gravine  is  a  natural  cavern,  of  dif- 
ficult access,  as  the  rocks  are  slippery  and 
one  has  to  scramble  down  the  rugged  de- 
clivities some  sixty  feet  before  reaching 
the  narrow  ledge  in  front  of  the  cave,  with 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  precipice  below. 
We  found  traces  of  ancient  paintings, 
which  have  been  almost  defaced  by  holes 
made  in  the  centre  of  them ;  these  must 
be  of  old  date,  the  broken  rock  being  of 
the  same  color  as  the  rest.  The  cavern 
runs  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into 
the  earth,  and  branches  off  into  two  arms, 
both  ending  in  a  lofty  chamber,  with  long 
stalagmites  which  glistened  yellowish- 
white  as  our  lamps  flashed  upon  them. 
One  could  trace  signs  of  couches  cut  in 
the  rock,  but  at  present  the  only  inhab- 
itants are  bats  and  owls.  We  could  find 
no  crosses  cut  in  the  roof  or  on  the  sides 
of  this  cave,  as  on  all  the  others  I  have 
seen  about  here. 

This  gravina  runs  down  towards  the 
seashore  and  gradually  opens  out  and 
loses  itself  in  the  flat  land.  Towards 
Taranto  lies  a  smaller  ravine,  the  Gravina 
Mater  Gratia,  one  of  the  wildest  dells  one 
can  see,  like  an  ideal  drop-scene  for  the 
"  Freischiitz."  Near  the  end  is  a  church 
of  good  size,  with  some  dozen  large  col- 
umns standing  in  front,  as  though  the 
intention  had  been  to  make  it  still  larger. 
This  church  has  been  built  00  the  site  of 
an  old  sanctuary,  where,  they  say,  once 
lived  a  holy  hermit.  Unluckily,  to  build 
the  comparatively  modern  church  and  a 
house  attached,  they  have  cut  away  and 
destroyed  great  part  of  the  old  chapel, 
which  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  still 
bears  traces  of  painting  all  over  the  roof 
and  walls.  Where  the  altar  once  stood  is 
a  daub  of  recent  date,  painted  on  the  rock, 
perhaps  covering  an  ancient  fresco;  a 
Christ  on  the  cross  and  the  Maries  round, 
with  a  saint  and  a  kneeling  ox.  Once  a 
year  people  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Mater  Gratia,  and  occasion- 
ally a  mass  is  said  in  the  church,  whose 
doors  stand  wide  open,  the  altar  all  ready 
for  service,  and  no  human  creature  near. 
The  house  is  empty,  and  is  falling  to  ruin, 
and  the  little  garden  which  had  once  been 
walled  round  and  evidently  well  cared  for, 
was  a  wilderness.  It  was  like  a  fairy  tale, 
and  I  expected  one  of  the  big  green  liz- 
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ards  which  lav  basking  in  the  sun  on  the 
rocks  suddenly  to  cast  off  its  skin  and 
appear  as  a  hoary  hermit. 

Opposite  the  church  is  a  large  cavern 
divided  into  three  rooms,  which  bears 
traces  of  having  been  inhabited ;  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  cistern  for  rain  water 
and  of  an  oven,  and  several  benches  cut 
in  the  rock  around  the  sides  of  the  cave. 
A  little  further  on  is  a  similar  old  rock- 
bouse,  but  smaller. 

The  tradition  runs,  that  long  ages  ago  a 
particularly  fine  ox  disappeared  from  the 
herd;  people  searched  for  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  the  entrance  to  the  gra- 
vina  was  found,  all  overgrown  with  ivy, 
clematis,  and  other  creeping  plants.  On 
exploring  the  ravine  the  rock-cut  chapel 
was  discovered,  and  the  missing  ox  on  its 
knees  in  adoration  of  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  Hence  the  name  of  the  gra- 
vina,  Mater  Gratia. 

About  two  miles  from  Leucaspide,  on 
the  farm  of  San  Giovanni,  also  belonging 
to  Sir  James  Lacaita,  is  a  high,  flat  ex- 
panse of  nearly  bare  rock,  where  once  was 
a  forest,  and  towards  the  centre,  on  a 
small,  round  mound,  stands  the  Tavola 
del  Paladino,  or  Paladin's  Table  —  a  huge, 
irregular  slab  of  stone,  supported  on  four 
smaller  ones,  and  evidently  the  tomb  of 
some  ancient  hero  buried  near  an  old 
chariot  road,  whose  ruts  can  be  followed 
for  miles  in  the  rock. 

Professor  Viola  had  long  wished  to  ex- 
cavate here,  and  Sir  James  Lacaita  kindly 
had  put  off  the  work  until  1  could  be  pres- 
ent. On  a  splendid  morning  we  started 
in  high  spirits,  with  four  men  to  dig,  or 
rather  hoe,  out  the  treasures  we  had  made 
up  our  minds  to  And.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene :  the  expanse  of  rocky  land,  with 
rosemary  bushes  wherever  there  was  an 
inch  of  soil,  and  the  purple  wind-flowers 
glowing  in  the  sun  ;  the  lovely  Ionian  sea 
rippling  with  a  slight  breeze,  and  the  larks 
soaring  above,  singing  aloud ;  a  company 
of  cranes,  too,  we  heard  far  out  of  sight, 
and  the  inevitable  kestrel  hovered  close 
by. 

Broken  bits  of  stone  lay  round  about 
the  Tavola  del  Paladino,  as  though  the 
slab  bad  once  been  much  longer.  We 
soon  perceived  that  the  tomb  had  long 
ago  been  rifled,  but  we  dug  out  some 
human  remains,  among  them  one  perfect 
upper  jawbone,  and  several  pieces  of  two 
lower  jawbones  with  some  splendid  teeth, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rough,  pre- 
historic pottery,  called  bucchero  Italico. 
Everything  was  found  in  the  uncovered 


portion  of  the  tomb  facing  eastwards.  It 
forms  a  right  angle  seventeen  feet  nine 
inches  long  and  six  feet  six  inches  broad, 
only  half  of  which  is  at  present  covered 
by  the  Tavola,  which  is  raised  three  feet 
three  inches  off  the  ground,  and  rests  on 
four  upright  slabs,  the  one  towards  the 
east  only  supporting  half  the  covering 
stone  and  leaving  a  perfect  doorway,  by 
which  one  can  enter  underneath  to  what 
was  perhaps  the  sacellum,  while  the  slab 
nine  feet  nine  inches  long  and  seven  feet 
broad  may  have  really  served  as  the  table 
for  funeral  feasts  in  honor  of  the  hero  or 
heroes  who  have  been  buried  below.  We 
dug  out  about  two  feet  of  earth,  and  found 
that  the  bottom  of  the  tomb  was  formed 
of  the  solid  rock,  while  long  slabs  of  stone 
had  been  neatly  arranged  around  the 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  huge  coffin. 

Professor  Viola  said  that  this  was  the 
first  megalithic  tomb  that  had  been  exca- 
vated in  the  province  of  Lecce ;  he  hopes 
it  may  lead  to  the  exploration  of  others, 
in  order  to  try  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  life  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who, 
about  here,  were,  without  doubt,  of  Iapy- 
gian  race.  All  the  excavations  made  hith- 
erto in  and  near  Taranto  by  Signor  Viola 
which  can  be  referred  to  this  ancient 
epoch  have  shown  different  characteris- 
tics: the  bucchero  Italico  was  always 
mixed  with  Oriental  vases,  or  the  native 
imitations,  none  of  which  we  found  in  the 
Paladin's  tombs.  We  know  that  the 
Greeks  came  to  Taranto  in  707  B.C.,  and 
the  Phoenicians  had  traded  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  long  before,  bringing  the  Oriental  pot- 
tery with  them,  which  was  gradually  copied 
by  the  native  inhabitants;  so  I  leave  any 
learned  reader  to  establish  a  date  for  the 
Tavola  del  Paladino. 

Our  workmen  had  their  own  theory, 
which  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  learned  professor.  They  first 
said  it  was  Christian,  and  when  we  told ' 
them  that  the  bones  belonged  to  some 
hero  who  died  long  before  our  Lord  was 
born,  "Yes!  that  is  nothing;  in  those 
days  the  Christians  did  not  die,  they  were 
buried  alive  by  the  pagans,  who  in  their 
turn  were  killed  by  the  paladins,  who  sat 
around  this  very  stone  and  feasted  after 
their  battles." 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  Tavola  del 
Paladino  runs  the  Gravina  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, wilder  than  any  other,  and  where 
we  just  missed  seeing  a  wolf  which  had 
frightened  a  shepherd  boy  some  two  hours 
before.  They  are  not  so  common  here  as 
in  Calabria,  where  lives  are  lost  every 
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winter  in  encounters  with  the  savage 
brutes.  When  the  peasants  chance  to  kill 
one,  the  head  and  skin  are  carried  around 
in  triumph  to  the  different  masserie,  and 
the  men  get  presents  of  money,  eggs,  or 
grain. 

About  half-way  down  the  Gravina  di 
San  Giovanni  another  small  ravine  enters 
it  at  right  angles,  running  up  towards 
Accetta,  a  masseria  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
diglia  family,  who  are  most  courteous  and 
kind  to  strangers.  This  small  gravina 
ends  abruptly  in  a  sharp  point,  and  is 
planted  with  orange-trees  of  divers  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  like  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides.  The  trees,  being 
entirely  protected  from  wind,  grow  luxu- 
riously, and  the  leaves  are  of  a  glossy  dark 
green.  The  high,  rocky  walls  of  the  ra- 
vine are  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of 
water  into  caves  of  most  fantastic  shapes ; 
some  are  quite  hidden  under  curtains  of 
ivy  and  clematis,  and  the  rich  black  soil 
is  carpeted  with  wild  flowers.  The  gold- 
en-red oranges  above  one's  bead  and 
within  reach  of  one's  hand,  seemed  to  set 
the  very  air  on  fire.  There  were  about 
sixty  thousand  hanging  on  the  trees  in  a 
little  over  an  acre  of  ground.  Don  Nicdla 
Cordiglia  gave  me  one  small  bough  with 
eight  oranges  in  one  cluster. 

The  Spanish  titles  of  Don  and  Donna 
are  universal  here,  and  every  one  is  called 
by  their  Christian  name  —  "Don  Ales- 
sandro,"  "  Donna  Veneranda,"  and  so 
forth.  The  dependants  kiss  their  mas- 
ter's hand  and  say  "  Eccellenza,"  but  have 
a  pleasant,  frank  way  with  them,  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  dignity,  which  is  de- 
lightful. They  are  an  honest  race  too,  for 
doors  are  left  open  and  the  large  orange 
gardens  are  unguarded.  The  cattle  re- 
main out  in  the  fields  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  the  people  all  sleeping  in  the. houses 
for  fear  of  fever.  Ladders  for  pruning  the 
tall  olive-trees  are  left  out  night  after 
night,  miles  away  from  the  masserie,  and 
as  they  are  worth  some  ten  to  fifteen 
francs,  and  the  people  are  miserably  poor, 
I  think  it  says  wonders  for  the  population. 
Just  under  the  windows  of  Leucaspide,  in 
the  corn-fields,  there  is  a  gang  of  women 
at  work  weeding,  all  in  a  line,  with  an 
overseer  walking  backwards  in  front  of 
them.  They  come  from  Gioia,  a  large 
town  some  twenty-four  miles  distant,  and 
they  stay  two  months  for  field-work.  Two 
are  old  women,  the  other  nine  young  girls, 
of  whom  two  are  strikingly  hanasome. 
One  is  a  perfect  Arab,  the  other  a  pure 
Greek  type,  with  delicate  profile,  and  the 


peculiar  hands  of  the  Venus  of  Medici, 
small  and  bent,  with  very  curved  fingers. 
One  evening  Sir  James  Lacaita  (who  is 
as  popular  among  the  Apulian  peasants  as 
he  is  in  London  drawing-rooms)  invited 
the  women  and  some  bricklayers  who  are 
working  here  to  come  up  stairs  and  dance 
the  pizzica  and  sing.  I  sat  next  to  the 
Greek  beauty,  and  never  met  a  more  mod- 
est, nice-mannered  girl ;  she  talked  more 
intelligible  Italian  than  the  others,  and 
told  me  she  was  trying  to  earn  money  for 
her  wedding.  She  danced  beautifully, 
beginning  with  almost  invisible  steps, 
gliding  over  the  floor,  her  apron  coquet- 
tishly  held  in  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  each  hand;  then  suddenly  she  would 
raise  one  arm  above  her  head,  holding  the 
other  bent  backwards  on  the  hip,  and, 
snapping  her  fingers,  would  hop  around 
her  dancer,  seeming  to  flaunt  at  him,  and 
to  dare  him  to  follow  her.  The  man  she 
danced  with  had  a  superb  figure,  and 
seemed  to  fly,  with  the  backs  of  his  open 
hands  resting  on  his  hips,  his  head  well 
erect,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment As  one  dancer  tired,  another  rose 
and  rushed  into  the  dance.  After  some 
tumblers  of  wine  had  been  passed  round, 
a  song  was  suggested,  and  one  of  the  men 
began  a  sentimental  love-song  with  the 
guitar.  Then  I  begged  for  a  real  peas- 
ants' song,  and  took  down  the  words  of 
the  sonetto,  as  they  call  it :  — 

Quanno  s'affacce  tu,  donna  re  ale, 
Ognuno  dicera  :  Mo  spande  lu  sole  ; 
Non  e  lu  sole  e  manco  so1  li  stelle 
£  lu  splendore  che  caccd  sta  donna  belle. 

(When  thou  lookest  forth,  royal  lady, 
Every  one  will  say :  Now  the  sun  is  shining ; 
It  is  not  the  sun,  nor  yet  the  stars, 
But  the  splendor  sent  forth  by  this  beautiful 
woman.) 

The  tune  is  wild  and  melancholy,  and 
recalls  Arab  music  in  its  long  notes,  end- 
ing almost  with  a  sob. 

The  instruments  were  a  guitar  and  a 
guitar  battente,  which  has  but  five  sil- 
ver strings,  and  makes  a  sort  of  shrill,  in* 
cessant  accompaniment;  a  tambourine, 
which  one  man  played  splendidly,  and  a 
deep  earthenware  pot,  covered  with 
tightly  stretched  sheep-skin,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  hole  ;  through  this  is  forced 
a  round,  smooth  piece  of  wood.  The 
player  begins  by  spirting  two  or  three 
times  into  his  hand,  and  then  moves  it 
up  and  down  the  stick  as  fast  as  he  can. 
This  produces  a  queer  droning  sound, 
rather  like  a  bagpipe  in  the  far  distance. 
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Even  the  oldest  woman  occasionally  got 
up  and  danced,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  the  girls.  They  told  me  they 
slept  on  trestle  beds  with  straw  mat- 
tresses, in  a  big  room  off  the  courtyard. 
Their  food  consists  of  la  farinei Ha%  coarse 
flour  made  of  maize,  which  they  bring 
with  them  in  sacks  and  eat  with  wooden 
spoons,  chewing  it  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  swallowing  it  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration. 

About  eight  miles  south  of  Taranto  lies 
the  old  baronial  castle  of  the  Princes  of 
Leporano,  head  of  the  Muscettola  family, 
one  of  whom  was  general  under  Charles 
V.  at  the  siege  of  Florence.  Apulia  liter- 
ally swarms  with  these  baronial  castles; 
nearly  every  little  village  is  crowned  by 
a  huge  keep,  generally  of  about  the  time 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  with  massive  towers 
and  large  vaulted  rooms.  From  the  fine 
terrace  of  Leporano,  now  falling  into  de- 
cay, one  can  see  the  Torre  di  Satura, 
which  probably  marks  the  site  of  Satu- 
rum,  as  there  are  traces  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments  and  of  a  subterranean  passage. 
The  Muscettola  family,  now  represented 
by  a  female  branch  line,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy  ;  they  came  originally  from 
Ravello,  near  Amalfi,  where  the  fine 
bronze  gates  of  the  ancient  cathedral  were 
erected  in  1 179,  by  Sergio  Muscettola  and 
his  wife  Sigelgaita,  to  the  honor  of  the 
mother  of  God. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Leporano  is  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Pulsano,  also  be- 
longing to  the  Muscettolas,  and  fast  fall- 
ing to  ruin.  The  village  now  clusters 
close  up  to  the  keep,  as  the  high  wall,  with 
a  tower  at  each  corner,  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Pulsano  is  a  noble  example  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  irregular  oblong, 
with  one  large  square  tower  and  two 
smaller  round  ones  on  the  left  side,  and 
one  immense  round  tower  and  one  square 
on  the  right. 

The  cellars  are  spacious,  and  the  living- 
rooms,  now  used  as  granaries,  bear  traces 
of  former  splendor,  in  fine  fireplaces  and 
gilt  doors.  There  is  a  wide  stone  stair- 
case from  the  courtyard  to  the  first  floor, 
and  a  very  narrow  breakneck  one,  out  of 
a  room  leading  on  to  the  roof,  whence  one 
can  climb  to  the  top  of  the  five  towers, 
each  of  which  forms  a  room.  The  view 
is  very  beautiful :  op  one  side  the  bay  of 
Taranto,  laughing  in  the  bright  sun,  and 
all  round  a  brilliant  green  carpet  of  young 
corn,  dotted  here  and  there  with  gray- 
green  olive-trees. 

One    peculiarity  of  Pulsano  is  a  long, 


narrow,  precipitous  staircase,  which  runs 
like  a  ladder  up  from  the  courtyard  to  the 
roof.  In  the  cellar  is  still  kept  a  huge 
stone  ball,  with  a  hole  punched  half 
through  it.  This  ball  was  put  on  a  spike 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  sent  roll- 
ing down  on  to  the  assailants.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  two  villages  of  Leporano 
and  Pulsano  are  of  quite  a  different  type 
from  the  Tarentines.  They  are  very 
handsome,  and  generally  fair;  we  saw 
some  children  with  perfectly  flaxen  hair 
and  ruddy  complexion. 

On  the  other  side  of  Leucaspide  to  the 
north  is  the  curious  and  weirdly  beautiful 
little  town  of  Massafra,  situated  on  a  small 
hill  cut  in  two  by  a  deep  rugged  ravine, 
spaned  by  a  fine  bridge,  the  arches  some 
three  hundred  feet  high.  If  I  had  been 
suddenly  dropped  blindfolded  into  Massa- 
fra, and  then  told  to  take  the  bandage  off 
my  eyes  and  say  where  I  was,  I  should 
have  answered,  "Egypt."  The  people 
are  pure  Arabs  in  look  and  gesture,  the 
shrill  intonation  of  the  voice  is  Arab,  so 
are  the  splendid  eyes  and  flashing  teeth. 
Their  passion  for  bright  colors  in  their 
dresses,  and  for  daubing  red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  green  paint  on  the  outside  of  their 
miserable  huts,  is  quite  Eastern.  They 
talk  an  impossible  -patois,  which  even  the 
people  round  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 
The  tradition  runs  that  the  Saracens, 
gradually  driven  back  from  Taranto,  set- 
tled there,  withstanding  all  attempts  to 
dislodge  them;  thence  the  name  Massa 
Afra  (the  rock  of  the  Africans),  now  Mas- 
safra. But  no  one  really  knows  much 
about  the  place. 

The  hill  on  which  the  little  city  stands 
is  all  overgrown  with  prickly  pears,  and 
one  or  two  feathery  palm-trees  wave  slowly 
to  the  wind,  perhaps  planted  by  the 
swarthy  Saracens,  as  the  palm  is  said  to 
live  longer  than  any  other  tree. 

The  view  of  the  bridge  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  very  picturesque.  The  two 
steep  sides  of  the  ravine  are  alive  with 
people,  who  still  inhabit  the  old  cave 
dwellings  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  this 
country.  Overhanging  the  precipice,  and 
partly  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  is  a  noble 
mediaeval  castle,  its  large,  round  towers 
going  sheer  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gravina,  where  in  winter  there  is  some- 
times a  raging  torrent,  which  occasionally 
floods  the  lower  caves,  and  drives  the 
poor  inhabitants  out  for  a  time. 

I  went  down  a  steep  path  opposite  the 
castle  for  a  little  way,  and  looked  into  the 
rock  habitations.    Some  had  no  doors  of 
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any  sort,  and  contained  a  bedstead,  a 
wooden  box,  and  a  chair;  occasionally 
tbe  people  had  built  a  sort  of  entrance 
porch,  and  in  one  a  woman  was  sitting 
spinning  cotton,  which  is  extensively 
grown  round  the  town.  Two  hens  were 
perched  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  a 
goat  lay  chewing  the  cud  at  her  feet. 

The  modern  and  extremely  dirty  town 
is  built  on  the  summits  of  the  two  hills, 
and  extends  down  a  broad  road  towards 
tbe  railway  station.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  behind  the  town,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gravina,  is  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Scala,  so  called  from  the  immense 
staircase  which  has  been  built  to  get  down 
from  the  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
The  modern  church  has  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  one  of  extremely  ancient  date, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  of  which  a  part 
is  still  existing;  a  small  chapel  with  a 
rather  majestic  Virgin  and  child  painted 
on  the  wall,  over  an  altar  cut  out  of  stone 
and  an  arched  passage,  of  which  one  side 
only  is  left,  with  saints,  rather  above  life 
size,  painted  in  fresco  and  of  wonderfully 
vivid  colors.  These,  although  Byzantine 
in  character,  do  not  appear  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  1  n  the  modern  church 
is  a  Madonna  with  the  infant  Jesus,  of 
which  the  usual  fable  is  related :  a  light 
was  seen  hovering  in  the  gravina,  a  peas- 
ant dug  and  discovered  the  holy  picture. 
It  is  so  blackened  by  smoke  that  I  could 
only  just  make  out  its  Byzantine  outline 
on  a  gold  background.  The  whole  of  the 
ravine  of  Massafra  is  honeycombed  with 
tbe  ancient  cave  habitations  of  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants;  to  whom  succeeded 
the  early  Christians,  who  hid  there,  doubt- 
less from  persecution,  and  who  cut  the 
cross  in  nearly  every  cave  I  saw.  After 
them  the  Saracens,  who  gradually  adopted 
Christianity,  and  amalgamated  more  or 
less  with  the  Greeks,  took  possession  of 
the  rock-hewn  dwellings,  and  at  Massafra 
their  descendants  still  inhabit  them. 

Now  that  the  railway  has  made  com- 
munication easy,  doubtless  the  history  of 
this  interesting  and  fascinating  country 
will  be  more  studied.  The  great  want 
at  present  is  decent  inns.  Travellers  in 
Apulia,  and  still  more  in  Calabria,  must 
be  prepared  to  rough  it  considerably,  but 
the  place  and  the  people  are  delightful. 
Taranto  is  to  become  the  great  naval  sta- 
tion of  southern  Italy,  and  every  one  is 
looking  forward  with  great  interest  to 
what  may  come  to  light  when  the  docks 
are  dug  out  on  the  site  of  molle  Taren- 
turn, 

Janet  Ross. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  GLADSTONE'S  THOUGHTS. 

There  must  be  a  certain  bitterness  — 
a  sense  that  Providence  is  dealing  out  to 
him  some  of  that  severe  irony  with  which 
the  Almighty  not  unfrequently  tries  men 
of  high  aspirations— at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
heart  as  he  looks  at  the  situation  of  to-day. 
**  If  there  is  one  object  more  than  anoth- 
er," he  may  be  supposed  to  say  to  him- 
self, "in  which  1  have  really  taken  an 
honest  pride,  it  is  in  my  desire  to  infuse  a 
higher  spirit  into  international  intercourse, 
and  to  base  the  mutual  dealings  of  nations 
on  the  same  principles  of  equity  as  all 
good  and  honorable  men  have  learned  to 
apply  in  the  mutual  dealings  of  private 
life.  The  first  great  speech  in  which  I 
succeeded  in  showing  that  Palmerston's 
ideal  of  foreign  policy  was  a  poor  and 
flashy  ideal,  —  the  speech  on  the  Don 
Pacifico  question,  —  was  the  confession 
of  my  own  faith  on  the  great  subject  of 
the  right  use  of  our  national  strength  in 
dealing  with  weaker  powers.  I  have 
never  swerved  from  that  faith.  I  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  own  best  hopes  in  il- 
lustrating it  when  I  called  attention  to  the 
organized  cruelty  of  the  old  Neapolitan 
government,  and  gave  the  first  feeble  im- 
pulse to  that  cause  of  Italian  liberty  which 
has  since  borne  such  noble  fruits.  Even 
in  relation  to  a  great  power  like  Russia, 
—  a  power  neither  scrupulous  nor  civil- 
ized, —  I  endeavored,  not  without  success, 
to  introduce  fairer  standards  of  criticism; 
and  I  uttered  a  protest  against  refusing 
from  her  during  the  Crimean  war  what  I 
thought  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  a  pro- 
test which,  though  unsuccessful  at  the 
time,  doubtless  secured  my  purpose  in 
the  end.  There  has  never  been  a  decade 
since  I  first  entered  the  Cabinet  when  I 
have  not  really  contributed  something 
to  a  humaner  foreign  policy,  —  to  the 
strengthening  of  Greece,  for  instance,  by 
the  cession  of  tbe  Ionian  islands;  to  the 
strengthening  of  Italy,  by  soothing  the 
senseless  panic  to  which  the  cession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  had  led ;  to 
the  strengthening  of  Belgium,  when  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  both  powers  to  the  treaty  for  preserv- 
ing the  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  to  the  sal- 
vation of  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro,  when 
the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  would 
have  sacrificed  both  ;  and  to  that  cession 
of  Thessaly  to  Greece  which  she  would 
never  have  gained  but  for  my  return  to 
power.  And  it  was  my  greatest  pride 
that  the  same  event  restored  Afghanistan 
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to  independence  and  checked  that  fire- 
eating  spirit  among  the  Anglo-Indians 
which  has  always  filled  me  with  dread. 

"And  yet  now,  after  fifty  years  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  more  than  a  complete  gener- 
ation of  the  highest  office,  where  do  I 
find  myself?  I  am  waging  a  bloody  war 
against  Arabian  tribes,  to  whom  I  never 
grudged,  and  never  can  grudge,  a  single 
foot  of  the  deserts  over  which  they  love 
to  range.  Instead  of  improving  the  talent 
which  God  has  given  to  English  industry 
by  a  thrifty  and  prudent  economy  and  a 
gradual  reduction  of  financial  burdens,  I 
am  asking  Parliament  for  millions  to  be 
expended  in  shooting  Arabs  in  one  conti- 
nent and  in  preparing  to  shoot  Russians 
in  another.  Nor  do  I  really  see  how  I 
could  have  avoided  either  task,  —  unless, 
indeed,  I  had  been  false  to  all  my  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  had  begun  to  bluster 
so  soon  and  with  such  an  air  of  ostenta- 
tious imperiousness,  that  neither  Egypt 
nor  Russia  would  have  ventured  to  take 
the  action  they  have.  I  am  told,  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  there  may  not  be 
something  in  it,  that  if  Palmerston,  with 
his  bluster,  had  been  in  Granville's  place, 
Arabi  would  never  have  lifted  his  hand 
against  the  khedive,  and  Russia  would 
never  have  let  loose  her  wild  men  in  the 
Turcoman  deserts.  They  tell  me  it  is 
because  I  have  been  so  soft-spoken  that 
Egypt  fell  into  anarchy,  and  Russia  saw 
her  opportunity  to  squeeze  something  out 
of  her  best  English  friend.  And  it  may 
be  so,  for  neither  Egyptian  soldiers  nor 
Slavonic  generals  are  reasonable  crea- 
tures. They  are  guided  much  more  by 
flourishes  which  appeal  to  the  imagination 
than  by  respect  for  the  considerateness 
and  sincerity  of  honest  statesmanship ; 
and  I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  confident 
that  the  time  is  come  when  by  trusting 
nations  exactly  as  you  would  trust  equals 
in  private  society,  you  will  get  out  of  them 
the  most  temperate  and  the  most  equita- 
ble conduct.  It  is,  I  suppose,  as  childish 
to  reason  mildly  with  a  false  prophet  as 
to  order  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  retire. 
And  perhaps  a  Cossack  general  is  not  in 
any  very  high  degree  the  superior  of  a 
false  prophet.  At  all  events,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  the  close  of  my  career  I  am 
half  doubting  whether  my  own  great  prin- 
ciples of  international  policy  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  countries  in  which  no 
principles  of  civic  self-restraint  have  ever 
been  fostered,  and  where  the  right  of  the 
strongest  is  the  only  law.     I  may  well  say, 
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*  Woe  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
dwell  with  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  hab- 
itation among  the  tents  of  Kedar.  My 
soul  hath  long  dwelt  among  them  that  are 
enemies  to  peace.  I  labor  for  peace ;  but 
when  I  speak  unto  them  thereof,  they  make 
them  ready  to  battle;*  and  so  it  may  well 
happen  that  the  latest  result  of  a  foreign 
policy,  conceived  in  a  spirit  which  I  sin- 
cerely believe  to  have  been  Christian,  is 
to  be  found  in  these  blood-sprinkled  des- 
erts, and  may  yet  be  the  pouring  out  of 
new  rivers  of  blood  among  the  fastnesses 
of  central  Asia.  It  is  a  hard  fate  to  waste 
the  millions  which  industry  so  much  val- 
ues on  senseless  slaughter.  But  it  is  a 
harder  fate  tofeel  that  the  very  consider- 
ateness and  generosity  which  have  pro- 
duced such  great  results  in  Europe  are 
likely  to  produce  evils  almost  over-balanc- 
ing them  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Africa 
and  Asia;  and  to  be  told,  not  perhaps 
without  truth,  that  if  I  had  dealt  more 
roughly  with  these  barbarians,  I  should 
have  spared  both  English  blood  and  treas- 
ure, and  the  lives  of  innocent  warriors 
who  find  a  sort  of  glory  in  dying  by  En- 
glish bullets  or  English  bayonets.  Truly, 
at  the  end  of  my  career  Providence  is 
showing  me  that  the  reasonableness  and 
humility  which  may  take  the  form  of 
frankness  in  Europe,  must  disguise  their 
real  attitude  in  the  East,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  that  poltroonery  for 
which  all  my  enemies  give  me  credit  in 
their  complete  ignorance  of  the  deep  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  which  is,  as  I  believe, 
the  root  of  my  whole  bearing  in  public 
life.  They  must  think  what  they  will. 
But  if  I  know  anything  of  myself,  my  only 
mistake  has  been  in  too  easily  supposing 
barbarians  capable  of  self-government,  ana 
in  thinking  them  willing  to  recognize  dis- 
interestedness where  disinterestedness 
really  exists.  And  the  penalty  I  have  to 
pay  for  that  mistake  is  to  read  daily  of 
wholesale  massacres  where  I  had  hoped 
to  hear  of  the  strides  of  civilization,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  tax  heavily  the  industry 
which  I  had  hoped  every  year  to  emanci- 
pate from  needless  burdens.  This  is  the 
true  irony  of  destiny,  to  make  roe  reap  the 
bloodiest  wars  as  the  fruit  of  a  too  pas- 
sionate love  of  peace,  and  the  spread  of 
desolation,  where  I  had  coveted  the  part 
of  restoring  not  only  prosperity,  but  in  de- 
pendence." If  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  in- 
dulges in  such  a  soliloquy  as  this,  will  not 
history  at  least  take  up  and  justify  the 
burden  of  bis  sad  reflections  ? 
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BLOSSOMS,   ETC. 


BLOSSOMS. 


Fair  are  blossoms,  fair  to  see, 
Veiling  every  bush  and  tree 

With  a  snowy  whiteness ! 
Fair  are  blossoms,  passing  fair, 
Wafting  sweetness  on  the  air, 

Gladd'ning  with  their  brightness ! 

But  their  beauties  cannot  last, 
For  there  blows  a  bitter  blast, 

Sent  to  chill  and  harden ; 
And  before  this  cruel  foe 
Straight  they  fall  like  flakes  of  snow 

All  about  the  garden. 

Just  at  first  we  grieve  and  sigh 
That  such  tender  things  must  die 

In  their  youthful  gladness ; 
Die  in  all  their  beauty's  bloom, 
Leave  the  garden  wrapped  in  gloom 

And  in  dreary  sadness. 

But  a  message  do  they  leave, 
Saying,  *•  Wherefore  do  ye  grieve 

O'er  our  early  dying  ? 
Though  our  petals  f rail  be  shed. 
Richest  fruits  shall  come  instead, 

All  your  need  supplying. 

"  It  is  meet  that  we  should  go , 
Otherwise  ye'd  never  know 

Autumn's  treasures  golden : 
Ere  the  gain  must  come  the  loss  — 
Ere  the  crown  must  come  the  cross — 

'Tis  a  lesson  olden. 

"  Let  this  thought  with  you  abide ; 
For  the  bells  at  Eastertide 

Tell  the  same  old  story  : 
Vict'ry  only  comes  through  strife, 
Death  is  biit  the  gate  of  Life, 

Life  and  light  and  glory  1 " 

Ellen  Thornbycroft  Fowler. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


SPRING  SONG. 


As  I  went  down  by  Taunton  town, 

Pondering  thoughts  of  pain, 
The  very  genius  of  the  spring 

Came  glancing  up  the  lane. 
Azure  eyes,  soft  and  wise, 

A  form  of  artless  grace, 
Fluttering  feet  that  skimmed  the  street 

Like  swallows  in  the  chase ; 
Upon  her  arm  of  rounded  charm 

A  maund*  of  nodding  flowers, 
A  radiant  crew,  still  fresh  with  dew, 

From  Quantoch's  breezy  bowers. 
Primroses,  daffodils, 

Into  my  heart  they  shone ; 
And  in  their  gleam  of  golden  joy 

All  my  grief  was  gone. 
Spectator.  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

•  Still  a  word  in  common  use  among  the  Somerset 
peasantry. 


TWO  SONNETS  AFTER  BION. 
L 
In  dreams  great  Kupris  to  mv  side  did  bring 
The  baby  Love,  who  earthward  bowed  bis 

head; 
Her  fair  hand  held  the  boy ;  the  while  she 
said: 
"  Dear  shepherd,  take  and  teach  Love  how  to 

sing!" 
She  spoke,  then  vanished.    Each  poor  pas- 
toral thing, 
Fond  wretch,  as  though  Love  fain  would 

learn,  I  taught ; 
How  Pan  the  pipe,  the  flute  Athena  brought, 
Hermes  the  harp,  the  lyre  Apollo  King. 
These  lessons  I  taught  welL    No  heed  he 
paid, 
But  sang  me  love-songs  with  his  voice  so  fine, 
Teaching  the  passions  both  of  gods  and  men, 
And  all  his  mother's  arts  and  deeds  divine ; 

Till  I  forgot  what  I  taught  Love,  but  made 
My  own  the  love-songs  that  Love  taught  me 
then. 

IL 

Though  Love  be  wild,  deem  not  the  muses 
fear  him  I 
Nay,  from  their  hearts  they  dote  upon  the 

boy, 
Following  after  his  winged  feet  with  joy ! 
If  one  loves  not,  yet  sings,  they  will  not  hear 

him, 
Nor  teach  him  any  songs,  nor  venture  near 
him: 
But  should  a  man,  soul-tossed  by  love,  em- 
ploy 
His  hours  with  singing,  they're  no  longer 
coy; 
Nay,  all  the  sisters  run  in  haste  to  cheer  him. 
Take  jne  as  witness  to  the  truth  thereof ! 
Whene'er  I  sang  of  any  other  man, 

Or  of  some  other  mid  the  gods  above. 
Stammered  my  tongue,  I  spake  not  as  I  can ; 

But  when  I  sang  of  Lycidas  and  Love, 
Then  through  my  lips  the  song  with  rapture 
ran. 
Academy.        JOHN  ADDINGTON  SymONDS. 


EST  HONOR  ET  TUMULIS. 

To  heroes  old  these  mounds  are  dedicate. 

Nought  know  we  of  their  exploits,  or  the 
cause 

In  which  they  fronted  danger  with  applause, 
At  last  thus  sepulchred  in  what  then  was  state. 
Perchance  in  some  wild  battle's  fierce  debate 

They  saved  their  perill'd  tribe  from  ruin  dire, 

Or  tor  it  some  great  glory  did  acquire ; 
Sure  theirs  no  valor  of  a  common  rate. 
O  ancient  sons  of  honor !    Ye  did  well, 

Ye  in  your  day ;  and  justly  won  your  rest 
On  this  hilltop  conspicuous  from  afar. 

O  nameless  sleepers !  Yet  these  barrows  tell 
Your  praises  ever  :  yea,  they  beacons  are 

To  us  in  life's  vast  struggle  still  oppressed. 

Longman's  Magazine.  JOHN  W.  HALBS. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

The  soldier  of  fortune  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  figures  io  the  strange 
and  shifting  panorama,  so  full  of  brilliant 
colors  and  effective  groupings,  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  general  who  changes 
his  colors  as  he  changes  his  boots  — 
whose  services  and  those  of  his  mail-clad 
rovers  are  at  the  disposition  of  whoever 
can  pay  the  highest  price,  and  whose  pas- 
sage from  one  side  to  another  decides  the 
fortune  perhaps  of  a  generation,  the  tri- 
umph of  a  cause,  the  rise  or  downfall  of  a 
race,  without  interesting  himself  more 
than  they  interest  the  horse  he  rides  —  is 
not  a  character  which  attracts  the  reader 
so  late  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  we 
are,  and  used  to  national  wars  and  national 
causes  of  a  very  different  kind.  But  in 
mediaeval  Italy  the  position  of  the  mer- 
cenary was  one  which  involved  no  such 
serious  issues  as  might  exist  nowadays, 
could  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
wandering  army  ready  to  take  part  on 
either  side  according  to  the  inducements 
held  out  to  them.  The  existence  of  such 
a  body  now  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble, however ;  and  even  the  suggestion  is 
so  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts  of  mod- 
ern life,  that  we  can  attempt  no  illustra- 
tion of  it  by  anything  we  know.  An  Arab 
tribe  drawn  from  the  standards  of  the 
Madhi  to  assist  our  advance,  would  at 
least  be,  after  a  sort,  fighting  for  (or 
against) 

the  ashes  of  their  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  their  gods. 

But  the  condottiero  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury had  neither  fathers  nor  altars,  save 
perhaps  in  some  far-off  village  which  was 
not  in  the  struggle,  and  was  free  to  turn 
bis  hand  against  any  man,  with  the  reas- 
suring conviction  that,  whoever  was  the 
roaster,  his  own  interests  would  come  to 
no  harm. 

The  system  was  never  one  that  flour- 
ished in  England.  Yet  it  was  not  un- 
known even  in  our  island.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  gay  De  Bracy,  whose  free- 
lances helped  to  keep  the  Saxons  under 
in  the  days  of  Ivanhoe  ?  And  our  history 
is  not  without  more  trustworthy  records 
of  bands  whose  hire  gave  importance  to  a 


popular  rising  or  swelled  the  ranks  of 
civil  war.  And  England  and  Scotland 
both  contributed  to  the  number  of  those 
stout  fighting  men,  superabundant  at 
home,  who  found  a  field  for  their  prowess 
in  the  perpetual  conflicts  always  going  on 
on  the  Continent.  Dugald  Dalgetty 
served  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  em- 
peror by  turns  with  a  noble  impartiality; 
and  many  a  ballad  records  the  fate  of  a 
romantic  Roland  or  a  stubborn  John  who 
went  "  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Hie  Ger- 
manic" It  might  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
surplus  forces  of  athletic  young  gentlemen 
whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  bow  to  dis- 
pose of,  were  the  old  custom  resuscitated 
like  so  many  others.  A  Devil's  Own 
Company  of  briefless  barristers,  a  brigade 
of  free-lances  recruited  at  the  universities, 
might  then  be  fit  for  honorable  use  wher- 
ever wanted;  and  with  a  succession  of 
wars  on  our  hands  such  as  we  have,  and 
seem  likely  to  have,  the  institution  might 
be  a  most  useful  one.  A  Gordon  regi- 
ment, for  instance  —  what  finer  memorial 
to  the  dead  hero !  —  not  to  be  hired  out  to 
President  Gre*vy  or  Prince  Bismarck  in- 
deed, which  might  perhaps  be  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  but  to  be  at  their 
own  country's  service  whenever  required. 
The  existence  of  such  a  body  as  Methu- 
en's  Horse  is  a  proof  that  this  would  not 
be  impossible. 

It  is  with  no  such  chivalrous  service, 
however,  that  we  have  now  to  do.  No 
condition  of  society  could  be  more  appro- 
priate for  the  creation  of  the  mercenary 
soldier  than  the  state  of  Italy  in  those 
centuries  of  art  and  glory,  of  murder  and 
rapine,  which  are  called,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  critic,  the  Dark  Ages,  or  the 
Ages  of  Faith.  That  great  and  noble 
country,  beloved  of  all  men,  the  home  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious,  which 
has  lately,  by  an  inspiration  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  nations,  performed  the  old 
miracle  of  the  fable  and  bound  all  its  suf- 
fering particles,  all  the  loose  sticks  which 
were  at  every  conquerer's  mercy,  into  a 
fagot  which  Hercules  might  attempt  in 
vain  —  Italy,  which  beyond  all  hope  has 
become  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
—  was  then  no  country  at  all,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  arrogant  and  wealthy  cities,  of 
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little  principalities  and  dukedoms,  all  bat- 
ing each  other  with  a  fervor  such  as  only 
close  neighborhood  brings,  bent  on  each 
other's  subjugation  as  the  one  thing  of 
importance  outside  their  several  walls,  or 
bent  on  preserving  their  own  tumultuous 
and  fantastic  but  vigorous  freedom  against 
a  succession  of  petty  despots  within.  Sup- 
posing a  wholesome-minded  and  sound- 
beaded  condottieroof  the  fifteenth  century 
to  have  troubled  bis  mind  about  the  mat- 
ter, which  was  highly  improbable,  there 
was  little  principle  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions between  Florence  and  Pisa,  between 
Venice  and  Genoa,  except  that  determina- 
tion to  show  which  was  the  better  man,  — 
to  make  one's  neighbor  knock  under,  and 
enrich  one's  self  at  his  expense  —  which 
is  one  of  the  best  understood  rules  of 
primitive  life.  And  for  a  Savoyard  com- 
ing to  the  richer  plains  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, what  could  be  less  important  than 
the  question,  which  of  those  wealthy  pay- 
masters be  should  take  service  under? 
The  firm  resolve  of  the  proud  citizens  to 
have  no  yoke  about  their  own  necks,  and 
to  forge  double  coils  around  each  neigh- 
bor's ;  their  prudent  consciousness  that  to 
carry  this  resolve  out  with  their  own 
hands  would  impair  trade  and  generally 
interfere  with  the  comfort  of  their  world, 
—  were  to  the  men  of  war  the  very  condi- 
tions essential  for  their  own  trade,  which 
was  not  perhaps,  at  that  period  and  in 
these  circumstances,  so  very  noble  a  one 
as  arms  have  generally  been  considered 
to  be.  One  of  its  chief  dangers  was  the 
unlucky  accident  that  occurred  now  and 
then,  when  a  general  who  failed  of  being 
invariably  successful  had  his  head  taken 
off  by  the  Signoria  to  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged himself.  But  fighting  of  itself  was 
not  dangerous,  at  least  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged, and  spoils  were  plentiful,  and  the 
life  a  merry  one.  Italy,  always  rich  in  the 
bounties  of  nature,  had  never  been  so  rich 
as  in  these  days,  and  the  troops  had  a 
succession  of  villages  at  their  command 
always,  with  the  larger  morsels  of  a  rich 
town  to  sack  now  and  then,  ransoms  of 
prisoners,  and  all  the  other  chances  of 
war.  Their  battles  were  exercises  of  skill 
rather  than  encounters  of  personal  oppo- 
nents, and  it  was  not  unusual  to  achieve  a 


great  feat  of  arms  and  rout  an  enemy 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The 
bloodshed  was  that  of  the  hapless  non- 
combatants,  the  villagers,  the  harmless 
town-folk  who  were  mad  enough  to  resist 
the  mailed  savages,  but  not  that  of  the 
fighting  men. 

Such  was  the  profession,  when  a  wan- 
dering Savoyard  trooper  —  perhaps  come 
home  with  his  spoils  in  filial  piety,  or  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  a  rustic  love  with 
trinkets  dragged  from  the  ears  or  pulled 
bloody  from  the  throat  of  some  Lombard 
maiden  — took  note  among  the  fields  of  a 
keen-eyed  boy,  who  carried  his  shaggy 
locks  with  such  an  ariafiera^  so  proud  an 
air,  that  the  soldier  saw  something  be- 
yond the  common  recruit  in  this  young 
shepherd  lad.  Romance,  like  nature,  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  regions  ;  and 
young  Francesco,  the  peasant's  son,  under 
the  big  frontier  tower  of  Carmagnola, 
makes  us  think  with  a  smile  of  young 
Norval"on  the  Grampian  Hills"  —  that 
noble  young  hero  whose  history  has  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  derision.  But  in 
those  days,  when  the  fifteenth  century  had 
just  begun,  and  through  all  the  Continent 
there  was  nothing  heard  but  the  clatter  of 
mail  and  the  tread  of  the  war-horse,  there 
was  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  idea  that  the 
boy,  bearing  of  battles,  should  long  "  to 
follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,"  or 
should  leave  the  sheep  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  go  off  with  the  bold  companion 
who  had  such  stories  of  siege  and  fight  to 
tell.  He  seems  to  have  entered  at  once 
the  service  of  Facino  Cane,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  time,  under  whom 
he  rose,  while  still  quite  young,  to  some 
distinction.  Such,  at  least,  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case,  since  one  of  the 
first  notices  in  history  of  the  young  Pied- 
montese  is  the  record  in  one  of  the  old 
chronicles  of  a  question  made  to  Facino 
—  why  did  he  not  promote  him?  To 
which  the  great  condottiero  replied  that  he 
could  not  do  so  —  the  rustic  arrogance  of 
Francesco  being  such,  that  if  he  got  one 
step  he  would  never  be  satisfied  till  he 
was  chief  of  all.  For  this  reason,  though 
his  military  genius  was  allowed  full  scope, 
he  was  kept  in  as  much  subjection  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  but  ten   horsemen  under 
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him,  and  small  honor  as  far  as  could  be 
seen ;  yet  was  noted  of  the  captains  as  a 
roan  born  to  be  something  beyond  the 
ordinary  level  when  his  day  should  come. 

The  Italian  world  was  as  usual  in  a 
state  of  great  disturbance  in  these  days. 
Giovanni  or  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  had  died,  leaving  two  sons  —  the 
one  who  succeeded  him,  Gian  Maria, 
being  a  feeble  and  vicious  youth,  of  whose 
folly  and  weakness  the  usual  advantages 
were  soon  taken.  Sovereignty  was  never 
a  thing  to  be  much  reckoned  on  in  those 
little,  restless,  fortified,  and  fighting  towns, 
where  every  municipality  was  always 
straining  after  freedom,  —  a  little  republic 
of  its  own  if  might  be;  or  if  not,  a  new 
ruler,  from  whom,  perhaps,  an  additional 
concession  of  liberties  might  be  got.  When 
the  young  duke  was  found  to  be  so  little 
worth  reckoning  on,  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bard}- sprang  with  wonderful  unanimity 
each  into  a  revolution  of  its  own.  The 
generals  who  on  occasion  had  served  the 
bouse  of  Visconti  faithfully  enough,  found 
now  the  opportunity  to  which  these  free- 
lances were  always  looking  forward,  and 
established  themselves  each  with  hopes  of 
founding  a  new  dukedom,  and  little  inde- 
pendent dominion  of  his  own,  in  the  re- 
volted cities.  Piacenza,  Parma,  Cremona, 
Lodi,  all  found  thus  a  new  sovereign,  with 
a  ready-made  army  to  back  him.  The 
duke's  younger  brother,  Filippo  Maria, 
had  been  left  by  his  father  in  possession 
of  the  town  of  Pavia,  a  younger  son's  in- 
heritance ;  but  Facino  Cane  made  light  of 
this  previous  settlement,  and  in  the  new 
position  of  affairs,  with  the  house  of  Vis- 
conti visibly  going  down  hill,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  retaining  young  Philip  as 
half  guest,  half  prisoner.  When  matters 
were  in  this  woful  state,  the  duke  was  as- 
sassinated in  Milan,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Visconti  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
But  on  the  very  same  day  Facino  died  in 
Pavia,  and  this  incident  brought  in  an  im- 
mediate element  of  hope. 

It  would  seem  that  the  death  of  his 
general  raised  Francesco  of  Carroagnola 
at  once  into  the  front  of  the  captains  who 
remained.  He  had  taken  the  name  of  his 
village,  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
surname,  which  was  common   to  Italian 


peasants,  and  which  probably  told  more 
among  the  condottieri,  whose  ranks  in- 
cluded many  of  the  best  names  of  Italy, 
than  it  did  in  art.  With  that  preference 
for  the  Christian  name  which  is  still  so 
curious  in  Italy,  Carmagnola  is  called 
Francesco  throughout  one  at  least  of  the 
old  histories  which  record  bis  exploits; 
but  there  are  so  many  other  Francescos, 
that  the  custom  is  confusing.  Carmag- 
nola found  himself  a  person  of  much  ad- 
ditional importance  when  Facino  died, 
though  he  was  still  very  young,  not  more 
than  twenty-two.  But  he  would  seem  to 
have  had  sufficient  sense  and  insight  to 
perceive  that,  by  interfering  in  this  great 
crisis,  and  binding  to  himself  one  way  or 
other  the  great  family  of  the  Visconti,  he 
would  do  better  for  himself  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  elder  generals, 
and  setting  up  a  little  independent  tyranny 
of  his  own.  It  is  said  that  he  offered  his 
services  first  to  Astorre  Visconti,  an  ille- 
gitimate member  of  the  family  who  had 
seized  on  Milan  when  the  duke  was  killed, 
but  that  the  usurper's  pay  was  not  liberal 
enough  to  satisfy  him.  At  all  events,  he 
put  himself  at  the  disposition  of  young 
Philip,  who  had  now  succeeded  nominally 
to  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  but  was,  so 
far  as  facts  went,  as  much  an  adventurer 
as  Carmagnola  himself;  although  the 
changed  aspect  of  affairs  in  Pavia,  where 
now  there  was  no  one  but  Facino's  widow, 
the  fair  Beatrice  of  Tenda,  to  keep  the 
turbulent  population  and  soldiery  in  hand, 
and  to  restrain  the  movements  of  the 
young  prince,  made  a  wonderful  difference 
in  the  position.  Carmagnola's  offer  of 
service  put  Philip  at  once  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  opened  to  him  the  way  of 
fortune.  With  the  ease  with  which  such 
domestic  incidents  were  accomplished  in 
those  days,  he  married  Beatrice,  thus  se- 
curing Pavia  and  all  Facino's  possessions. 
Whether  she  had  previously  cast  a  favor- 
able eye  upon  the  captive  prince'from  the 
side  of  her  scarred  and  deaf  old  general, 
history  says  not:  her  tragedy  came  after- 
wards, poor  lady,  when  it  suited  the  great 
duke  to  get  rid  of  the  woman  upon  whom 
his  fortunes  were  founded.  But  for  the 
moment  Beatrice  and  Carmagnola  were 
all-important  to  him. 
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The  first  step  after  securing  these  in- 
valuable aids  was  to  gain  possession  of 
Milan,  where  the  rival  Astorre  was  killed ; 
and  after  this  all  was  success  for  Philip's 
arms.  Carmagnola,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  duke  of  Milan's  forces,  re- 
conquered one  by  one  the  revolted  cities. 
It  was  a  slow  process  —  for  those  were 
davs  in  which  everything  was  done  by 
rule,  when  the  troops  retired  into  winter 
quarters  in  due  season,  and  a  campaign 
was  a  leisurely  performance,  attended  by 
little  danger  except  to  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  the  district  in  which  it  was 
carried  on.  Neither  soldiers  nor  generals 
had  any  wish  to  hurry;  it  suited  every- 
body better  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  their  work,  though  perhaps  not  with 
the  counterbalancing  advantage  of  doing 
it  well ;  the  great  condottieri  had  always  a 
view  to  future  eventualities,  when  it  might, 
for  aught  they  knew,  be  their  duty  to  undo 
all  they  were  doing,  and  take  the  other 
side. 

Carmagnola,  however,  had  no  induce- 
ment for  a  long  time  to  contemplate  any 
such  possibility.  His  services  to  Philip 
were*  largely  and  liberally  rewarded.  A 
kinswoman  of  Philip's,  a  lady  of  the  Vis- 
conti  family,  whose  first  husband  had 
been  high  in  the  duke's  confidence,  be- 
came his  wife,  and  the  privilege  of  bearing 
the  name  of  Visconti  and  the  arms  of  the 
reigning  house  was  conferred  upon  him. 
He  was  not  only  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops,  but  held  a  high  place  at 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
trusted  of  Philip's  counsellors.  The 
Piedmontese  soldier  was  still  a  young 
man  when  all  these  glories  came  upon 
him,  with  accompanying  wealth,  due  also 
to  Philip's  favor,  as  well  as  to  the  booty 
won  in  Philip's  cause.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Milan  in  a  state  conformable  to 
these  high  pretensions  and  to  the  position 
of  his  wife,  and  was  in  the  act  of  building 
himself  a  great  palace,  now  known  as  the 
Bioletti,  and  appropriated  to  public  use, 
when  the  usual  fate  of  a  favorite  began  to 
shadow  over  him.  This  was  in  the  year 
1424,  twelve  years  after  he  had  thrown  in 
bis  fate  with  the  prince  in  Pavia.  The 
difference  in  Philip's  position  was  won- 
derful. He  had  then  possessed  nothing 
save  a  doubtful  claim  on  the  city  where 
he  was  an  exile  and  prisoner.  He  was 
now  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Italy, 
respected  and  feared  by  his  neighbors, 
the  master  of  twenty  rich  cities,  and  of  all 
the  wealthy  Lombard  plains.  To  these 
Carmagnola  had  lately  added  the  rich 
prize  of  Genoa,  superbest   of    northern 


towns  with  her  seaboard  and  trade,  a  mag- 
nificent addition  to  any  prince's  crown. 
Perhaps  this  last  feat  had  unduly  exalted 
the  soldier  and  made  him  feel  himself  as 
a  conqueror  something  more  than  the 
duke's  humble  kinsman  and  counsellor: 
at  all  events,  the  eve  of  the  change  had 
come. 

The  tenure  of  a  favorite's  favor  is  al- 
ways uncertain  and  precarious.  In  those 
days  there  were  many  who  rose  to  the 
heights  of  fame  only  to  be  tumbled  head- 
long in  a  moment  from  that  dazzling  emi- 
nence. When  they  were  in  the  service  of 
a  republic,  the  jealousy  of  their  official 
masters  was  excited  by  every  act  more 
splendid  than  usual,  or  which  threatened 
to  give  a  preponderating  influence;  and 
in  case  of  defeat  their  shrift  was  still 
shorter,  and  the  name  of  traitor  made  the 
scaffold  shameful  on  which  the  unlucky 
captain  had  to  expiate  his  failure.  With 
an  individual  master  his  case  was  little 
better,  for  the  potentate  was  bound  to 
have  a  score  of  flatterers  at  his  ear  ever 
ready  to  build  their  own  advancement  on 
the  ruin  of  their  predecessor,  and  eager 
to  collect  every  particular  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  whisper  every  evil  interpretation 
possible.  Carmagnola  was  at  the  very 
height  of  fortune  when  clouds  began  to 
gather  over  his  career.  He  was  governor 
of  Genoa,  which  he  had  conquered,  and 
holding  his  state  there  perhaps  too  like  a 
prince.  Though  no  idea  of  treachery  was 
then  imputed  to  him,  he  had  been  if  any- 
thing too  zealous  for  his  duke,  to  whose 
service  in  the  mean  time,  as  to  that  of 
a  great  and  conquering  prince,  full  of 
schemes  for  enlarging  his  own  territory 
and  affording  much  occupation  for  a  brave 
soldiery,  many  other  commanders  had 
flocked,  and  envious  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
all  his  proceedings.  The  enemies  of  Car- 
magnola were  many.  Generals  whom  he 
had  beaten  felt  their  downfall  all  the 
greater  that  it  had  been  accomplished  by 
a  fellow  without  any  blood  worth  speaking 
of  in  his  veins  ;  and  others  were  too  proud 
to  serve  under  him  whom  it  would  have 
pleased  Philip  to  secure. 

The  first  sign  which  the  doomed  gen- 
eral received  of  his  failing  favor  was  a 
demand  from  Philip  for  the  squadron  of 
horsemen,  three  hundred  in  number,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  Carmagnola's  special 
troop,  and  for  whom  the  duke  declared 
that  he  had  a  particular  use.  The  reply 
of  the  general  is  at  once  picturesque  and 
pathetic.  He  implored  Philip  not  to  take 
the  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man 
born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  arms,  and 
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to  whom  life  would  be  bare  indeed  with- 
out his  soldiers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  this  was  but  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,  and  that  other  indigni- 
ties were  prepared  to  follow.  The  clique 
at  Milan  who  were  furthering  his  down- 
fall were  led  by  two  courtiers,  Riccio  and 
Lampugnano.  "  Much  better,"  says 
Bigli,  the  historian  of  the  quarrel,  *'  would 
it  have  been  for  our  State  had  such  men 
as  these  never  been  born.  They  kept 
everything  from  the  duke  except  what  it 
pleased  him  to  learn.  And  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  fill  the  mind  of  Philip  with 
suspicions,  for  he  himself  began  to  wish 
that  Francesco  Carmagnola  should  not 
appear  so  great  a  man.9'  Carmagnola  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  his  remonstrance  and 
bv-and-by  discovered,  what  is  galling  in 
all  circumstances,  and  in  his  especially 
so,  that  the  matter  had  been  decided  by 
ail  the  gossips  of  the  court,  and  that  it 
was  a  conspiracy  of  bis  enemies,  who 
were  settling  his  fate.  Fierce  and  full  of 
irritation,  a  man  who  could  never  at  any 
time  restrain  his  masterful  temper,  and 
still,  no  doubt,  with  much  in  him  of  the 
arrogant  rustic  whom  Facino  could  not 
make  a  captain  of,  lest  he  should  at  once 
clutch  at  the  baton,  Carmagnola  deter- 
mined to  face  his  enemies  and  plead  his 
own  cause  before  his  prince.  The  duke 
was  at  Abbiate-grasso,  on  the  borders  of 
Piedmont,  a  frontier  fortress,  where  prob- 
ably he  had  gone  to  refresh  himself  with 
the  air  from  the  hills,  for  he  was  "  in  re- 
tirement," Bigli  says,  but  with  his  court 
and  his  counsellors  round  him.  It  was 
not  far  from  Genoa,  and  thither  Carmag- 
nola rode  with  few  attendants,  no  doubt 
breathing  fire  and  flame,  and  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  all  he  had  done  for  Philip, 
very  confident  of  turning  the  tables  upon 
bis  miserable  assailants,  and  making  an 
end  of  them  and  their  wiles.  His  letters 
had  not  been  answered,  —  no  notice  what- 
ever had  been  taken  of  his  appeal ;  but 
still  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Philip,  with  his  trusty  champion  before 
him,  would  remember  all  that  had  passed 
between  them,  and  all  that  Francesco  had 
done,  and  do  him  justice.  His  swift  set- 
ting out  to  put  all  right,  with  an  angry 
contempt  of  his  assailants,  but  absolute 
confidence  in  the  renewal  of  bis  old  influ- 
ence as  soon  as  Philip  should  see  him, 
might  be  paralleled  in  many  a  quarrel. 
For  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  teach  a 
generous  and  impulsive  man  that  the 
friend  for  whom  he  has  done  too  much, 
may  suddenly  become  incapable  of  bearing 
the  burden  of  obligation  and  gratitude. 


263 

Arrived  at  Abbiate,  he  was  about  to 
ride  over  the  bridge  into  the  castle,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  the  guards,  whose 
orders  were  to  hinder  his  entrance.  This 
to  the  commander-in-chief  was  an  extraor- 
dinary insult ;  but  at  first  astonishment 
was  the  only  feeling  Carmagnola  evi- 
denced. He  sent  word  to  Philip  that  he 
was  there  desiring  an  audience,  and  waited 
with  his  handful  of  men,  the  horses  paw- 
ing the  ground,  their  riders  chafing  at  the 
compulsory  pause,  which  no  one  under- 
stood. But  instead  of  being  then  admit- 
ted with  apologies  and  excuses,  as  perhaps 
Carmagnola  still  hoped,  the  answer  sent 
him  was  that  Philip  was  busy,  but  that  he 
might  communicate  what  he  had  to  say  to 
Riccio.  Curbing  his  rage,  the  proud  sol- 
dier sent  another  message  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  certain  private  matters  for 
the  duke's  ear  alone.  To  this  no  reply 
was  given.  The  situation  is  wonderfully 
striking,  and  full  of  dramatic  force.  Car- 
magnola and  his  handful  of  men  on  one 
side  of  the  bridge ;  the  castle  rising  on  the 
other  with  all  its  towers  and  bastions  dark 
against  the  sky;  the  half-frightened  yet 
half-insolent  guards  trembling  at  their 
own  temerity,  yet  glad  enough  to  have  a 
band  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  rustic 
commander,  the  arrogant  and  high-handed 
captain,  who  of  his  origin  was  no  better 
than  they.  The  parley  seems  to  have 
gone  on  tor  some  time,  during  which  Car- 
magnola was  held  at  bay  by  the  attend- 
ants, who  could  make  him  no  answer  other 
than  the  reference  to  Riccio,  his  well- 
known  enemy.  Then  as  he  scanned  the 
dark,  unresponsive  towers  with  angry 
eyes,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  face 
of  Philip  himself  at  a  loophole.  This  lit 
the  smouldering  fire  of  passion.  He 
raised  his  voice  —  no  small  voice  it  may 
well  be  believed  —  and  shouted  forth  his 
message  to  bis  ungrateful  master.  "Since 
I  cannot  speak  before  my  lord  the  duke," 
he  cried,  "  I  call  God  to  witness  my  inno- 
cence and  faithfulness  to  him.  I  have 
not  been  guilty  even  of  imagining  evil 
against  him.  1  have  never  taken  thought 
for  myself,  for  my  blood  or  my  life,  in 
comparison  with  the  name  and  power  of 
Philip.".  Then,  " carried  on  in  the  inso- 
lence of  his  words,"  says  the  chronicle, 
"he  accused  the  perfidious  traitors,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  in  a  short  time 
he  would  make  them  feel  the  want  of  one 
whom  the  duke  refused  to  hear." 

And  so  speaking  he  turned  his  horse, 
and  took  his  way  towards  the  river.  When 
the  conspirators  in  the  castle  saw  the  di- 
rection  he   was  taking,  a  thrill  of  alarm 
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seems  to  have  moved  (hem,  and  one  of 
them,  Oldrado,  dashed  forth  from  the 
gates  with  a  band  of  followers  to  prevent 
Carmagnola  from  crossing  the  Ticino, 
which  was  then  the  boundary  of  Savoy. 
But  when  he  saw  the  great  captain  "  rid- 
ing furiously  across  the  fields  "  towards 
Ticino,  the  heart  of  the  pursuer  failed 
him.  Carmagnola  would  seem  never  to 
have  paused  to  think  —  which  was  not  the 
fashion  of  his  time  —  but  carried  along  in 
headlong  impulse,  wild  with  the  thought 
of  his  dozen  years  of  service  so  important, 
all  forgotten  in  a  moment,  did  not  draw 
bridle  till  he  reached  the  castle  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  his  native  prince,  to 
whom  he  immediately  offered  himself  and 
his  services,  telling  his  story  of  wrong 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings. 
Notwithstanding  his  fury,  he  seems  to 
have  exonerated  Philip,  —  a  doubtful  com- 
pliment, since  he  held  him  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  his  brother  potentate  as  influ- 
enced by  the  rabble  of  his  court,  "the 
singers,  actors,  and  inventors  of  all 
crimes,  who  make  use  of  the  labors  of 
others  in  order  to  live  in  sloth."  Mere 
vituperation  of  Philip's  advisers  would 
not,  however,  have  served  his  purpose,  and 
Carmagnola  artfully  suggested  to  Duke 
Amadeo  certain  towns  more  justly  his  than 
Philip's  —  Asti,  Alessandria,  and  others 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name. 
Did  ever  monarch  refuse  to  listen  to  such 
a  scheme  ?  None,  at  least  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  Amadeo,  though  sorely 
tempted,  was  not  strong  enough  to  declare 
war  by  himself  against  the  great  duke,  into 
whom,  by  Carmagnola's  help,  the  once 
friendless  Philip  had  grown.  But  the  fiery 
visitor  left  excitement  and  commotion  be- 
hind him  when,  making  his  way  across  a 
spur  of  the  Pennine  Alps  by  Trent  and 
Treviso  (but  as  secretly  as  he  could  while 
among  the  mountains,  lest  the  Swiss, 
whom  he  had  beaten,  should  hear  of  his 
passage  and  take  vengeance),  he  came  to 
Venice  to  stir  up  a  still  more  effectual 
ferment  there. 

Whether  he  was  joined  by  his  three 
hundred  spears  — the  troop  which  Philip 
had  attempted  to  take  from  him  —  we  are 
not  told ;  but  when  he  made  his  offer  of 
service  to  the  doge  and  Signoria,  we  are 
told  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  similar 
number;  so  that  there  seems  little  doubt 
they  had  hurried  out  of  Genoa  after  him 
as  soon  as  his  flight  was  known. 

We  are  now  brought  within  sight  of  the 
storm  gathering  against  Milan,  which 
made  the  duke's  insulting  behavior  to  his 
best  general  look  like  that  madness  which 


smites  the  man  whom  the  gods  mean  to 
ruin.  It  is  possible  that  some  information 
on  the  subject  of  this  proposed  league  was 
the  private  news  which  Carmagnola  was 
so  anxious  to  communicate  to  Philip, 
along  with  the  story  of  his  own  wrongs ; 
and  no  doubt  a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
pending combination  gave  his  hot  expedi- 
tion to  Duke  Amadeo  a  meaning  and 
purpose.  Before  his  arrival  at  Venice,  or 
rather  Treviso,  —  where,  near  enough  to 
communicate  with  the  authorities,  but  not 
to  disturb  their  deliberations  by  his  pres- 
ence, he  remained  while  the  subject  was 
being  discussed,  —  overtures,  or  rather 
supplications  from  the  Florentines,  whose 
very  city  was  hard  pressed  by  Philip's 
troops,  and  who  felt  their  sanctuary  of 
greatness  and  freedom  to  be  in  imminent 
danger,  had  reached  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  several  ambassadors  had  been 
sent  to  Philip  to  remonstrate  and  plead 
for  the  great  rival  yet  sister  city.  Rival- 
ships  there  might  be  in  time  of  peace  and 
security  ;  but  the  rulers  of  Venice  re- 
garded "  with  much  gravity,  and  lamented 
deeply,  the  adversity  of  a  free  people, 
determining  that  whosoever  would  retain 
the  friendship  of  Venice  should  be  at 
peace  with  Florence."  To  this  effect  the 
ambassadors  pleaded,  and  with  apparent 
success.  Philip  received  them  with  po- 
liteness and  seeming  acquiescence,  but 
did  not  stop  the  advance  of  his  army. 
The  speech  of  the  last  of  these  messen- 
gers, which  is  given  by  the  Venetian 
chronicler  Sabellico,  shows  with  what  a 
high  tone  the  magnificent  Signory  ad- 
dressed the  neighboring  magnates  of  Italy. 
Venetians  and  Florentines  both  made 
short  work  with  the  independence  of  oth- 
ers; but  yet  there  is  something  noble  in 
the  air  with  which  they  vindicate  their 
own.  The  speaker  was  Paolo  Cornaro,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  of 
Venice. 

To  the  Venetians  nothing  is  more  dear  than 
freedom,  to  the  preservation  of  which  they  are 
called  by  justice,  mercv,  religion,  and  every 
other  law,  both  public  and  private,  counting 
nothing  more  praiseworthy  than  what  is  done 
to  this  end.  And  neither  treaties  nor  laws, 
nor  any  other  reason  divine  or  human,  can 
make  them  depart  from  this,  that  before  every- 
thing freedom  must  be  secured.  And  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  present  case,  the  Venetians 
bold  themselves  as  much  bound  to  bestir  them- 
selves when  Florence  is  in  danger,  as  if  the 
army  of  Philip  was  on  the  frontier  of  their  own 
dominion  ;  for  it  becomes  those  who  have  free- 
dom themselves  to  be  careful  of  that  of  others  : 
and  as  the  republican  forms  of  government 
possessed  by  Florence  resemble  greatly  their 
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own,  their  case  is  like  that  of  those  who  suffer 
no  less  in  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren  and 
relations,  than  if  the  misfortune  was  theirs. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  who  in  Tuscany 
contends  against  freedom,  in  every  other  place 
will  do  the  same,  as  is  the  custom  of  tyrants 
—  who  have  ever  the  name  of  freedom  in  ab- 
horrence. 

The  speaker  ends  by  declaring  that  if 
Philip  carries  on  his  assaults  against  the 
Florentines,  Venice,  for  her  own  safety, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  her  sister  city,  will 
declare  war  against  him  as  a  tyrant  and 
an  enemy.  •*  This  oration  much  disturbed 
the  soul  of  Philip.**  But  he  was  full  of  the 
intoxication  of  success,  and  surrounded  by 
a  light-hearted  court,  to  whom  victory  had 
become  a  commonplace.  The  giovanetti 
dishonestissimi)  foolish  young  courtiers 
who,  from  the  time  of  King  Rehoboam, 
have  led  young  princes  astray,  whose  jeers 
and  wiles  had  driven  Carmagnola  away, 
were  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  grave  looks 
of  the  noble  Venetian,  whom,  no  doubt, 
they  felt  themselves  capable  of  laughing 
and  flattering  out  of  his  seriousness. 

The  next  scene  of  the  drama  takes 
place  in  Venice,  to  which  Philip  sent  an 
embassy  to  answer  the  mission  of  Cor- 
naro,  led  by  the  same  Oldrado  who  had 
made  that  ineffectual  rush  after  Carmag- 
nola from  the  castle  gates,  and  who  was 
one  of  his  chief  enemies.  An  embassy 
from  Florence  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  presence  of  these  two  opposing 
bands  Ailed  with  interest  and  excitement 
the  City  of  the  Sea,  where  a  new  thing 
was  received  with  as  much  delight  as  in 
Athens  of  old,  and  where  the  warlike 
spirit  was  always  so  ready  to  light  up. 
The  keen  eyes  of  the  townsfolk  seized  at 
once  upon  the  difference  so  visible  in  the 
two  parties.  The  Milanese,  ruffling  in 
their  fine  clothes,  went  about  the  city 
gaily,  as  if  they  had  come  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  see  the  sights,  which, 
says  Bigli,  who  was  himself  of  Milan,  and 
probably  thought  a  great  deal  too  much 
fuss  was  made  about  this  wonderful  sea- 
city,  seemed  ridiculous  to  the  Venetians, 
so  that  they  almost  believed  the  duke  was 
making  a  jest  of  them.  The  Florentines, 
on  the  contrary,  grave  as  was  their  fash- 
ion, and  doubly  serious  in  the  dangerous 
position  of  their  affairs,  went  about  the 
streets  "as  if  in  mourning,"  eagerly  ad- 
dressing everybody  who  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them.  Sabellico  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  two  parties  :  — 

There  might  then  be  seen  in  the  city  divers 
ambassadors  of  divers  demeanor  [he  says]. 
Lorenzo   (the    Florentine),  as  was   befitting, 


showed  the  sadness  and  humble  condition  of 
his  country,  seeking  to  speak  with  the  senators 
even  in  the  streets,  following  them  to  their 
houses,  and  neglecting  nothing  which  might 
be  to  the  profit  of  the  embassy.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  of  Philip,  not  to  speak  of  their 
pomp,  and  decorations  of  many  kinds,  full  of 
hope  and  confidence,  went  gazing  about  the 
city  so  marvellously  built,  such  as  they  had 
never  seen  before,  full  of  wonder  how  all  these 
things  of  the  earth  could  be  placed  upon  the 
sea.  And  they  replied  cheerfully  to  all  who 
saluted  them,  showing  in  their  faces,  in  their 
eyes,  by  all  they  said,  and,  in  short,  by  every 
outward  sign  of  satisfaction,  the  prosperity  of 
their  duke  and  country. 

The  dark  figure  of  the  Florentine,  await- 
ing anxiously  the  red-robed  senator  as  he 
made  his  way  across  the  piazza,  or  hurry- 
ing after  him  through  the  narrow  calli% 
while  this  gay  band,  in  all  their  finery, 
swept  by,  must  have  made  an  impressive 
comment  upon  the  crisis  in  which  so  much 
was  involved.  While  the  Milanese  swam 
in  a  gondola,  or  gazed  at  the  marbles  on 
the  walls,  or  here  and  there  an  early 
mosaic,  all  blazing,  like  themselves,  in 
crimson  and  gold,  the  ambassador,  upon 
whose  pleading  hung  the  dear  life  of  Flor- 
ence, haunted  the  bridges  and  the  street- 
corners,  letting  nobody  pass  that  could 
help  him.  "  How  goes  the  cause  to-day, 
illustrious  signor?"  one  can  hear  him 
saying.  •*  What  hope  for  my  country,  la 
patria  miat  Will  the  noble  Signoria 
hear  me  speak?  Will  it  be  given  me  to 
plead  my  cause  before  their  Magnifi- 
cences ?,r  Or  in  a  bolder  tone:  "Our 
cause  is  yours,  most  noble  sir,  though  it 
may  not  seem  so  now.  If  Philip  sets  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  Florence,  which  never 
shall  be  while  I  live,  how  long  will  it  be, 
think  you,  before  his  trumpets  souod  at 
Mestre  over  the  marshes,  before  he  has 
stirred  your  Istrians  to  revolt?"  The 
seoators  passing  to  and  fro,  perhaps  in 
the  early  morning  after  a  long  night  in 
the  council-chamber,  as  happened  some- 
times, had  their  steps  waylaid  by  this 
earnest  advocate.  The  Venetians  were 
more  given  to  gaiety  than  their  brothers 
from  the  Arno,  but  they  were  men  who 
before  everything  else  cared  for  their  own 
constitution,  their  freedom,  such  as  it  was, 
their  independence;  and  the  stranger  with 
his  rugged  Tuscan  features  and  dark 
dress,  and  keen,  unharmonious  accent, 
among  all  their  soft  Venetian  talk,  no 
doubt  impressed  the  imagination  of  a  sus- 
ceptible race.  Whereas  the  Milanese 
gallants,  in  their  gaiety  affecting  to  see  no 
serious  object  in  their  mission,  com- 
mended   themselves    only  to   the    light- 
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minded,  not  to  the  fathers  of  the  city. 
Aod  when  Carmagnola,  the  great  soldier 
known  of  all  men  —  he  who  had  set  Philip 
back  upon  his  throne  as  everybody  knew, 
and  won  so  many  battles  and  cities  —  with 
all  the  romantic  interest  of  a  hero  and  an 
injured  man,  came  across  the  lagoon  and 
landed  at  the  Piazzetta  between  the  fated 
pillars,  how  he  and  his  scarred  and  bearded 
men-at-arms  must  have  looked  at  the  gay 
courtiers  with  their  jests  and  laughter,  who 
on  their  side  could  scarcely  fail  to  shrink 
a  little  when  the  man  whose  ruin  they  had 
plotted  went  past  them  to  say  his  say  be- 
fore the  Signoria,  in  a  sense  fatally  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  as  they  must  have 
known. 

The  speeches  of  these  contending  ad- 
vocates are  all  given  at  length  in  the 
minute  and  graphic  chronicle.  The  first 
to  appear  before  the  doge  and  Senate  was 
Lorenzo  Ridoifi,  the  Florentine,  who  con- 
joins his  earnest  pleading  for  aid  to  his 
own  State  with  passionate  admonitions 
and  warnings,  that  if  Venice  gives  no  help 
to  avert  the  consequences,  her  fate  will 
soon  be  the  same.  '*  Serene  prince  and 
illustrious  senators,"  he  cries,  "  even  if  I 
were  silent  you  would  understand  what  I 
came  here  to  seek." 

And  those  also  would  understand  who  have 
seen  us  leave  Tuscany  and  come  here  in  haste, 
ambassadors  from  a  tree  city,  to  ask  favor  and 
help  for  the  promotion  of  our  liberties  from  a 
free  people  like  yourselves.  The  object  of  all 
my  speaking  is  this,  to  induce  you  to  grant 
safetv  to  my  country,  which  has  Drought  forth 
and  bred  me,  and  given  me  honor  and  credit 
—  which,  if  I  can  attain,  and  that  you  should 
join  the  confederation  and  friendship  of  the 
Florentines,  and  join  your  army  with  our  Tus- 
cans against  the  cruellest  tyrant,  enemy  of  our 
liberties,  and  hating  yours,  happy  shall  be  my 
errand,  and  my  country  will  embrace  me  with 
joy  on  my  return.  And  our  citizens,  who  live 
in  this  sole  hope,  will  hold  themselves  and 
their  city  by  your  bounty  alone  to  be  saved 
from  every  peril.  ...  I  tremble,  noble  Prince, 
in  this  place  to  say  that  which  I  feel  in  my 
soul.  But  because  it  is  necessary  I  will  say  it : 
if  you  will  not  make  this  alliance  with'  us, 
Philip  will  find  himself  able  without  help, 
having  overthrown  Florence,  to  secure  also  the 
dominion  of  Venice.  If  it  should  be  answered 
me  that  the  Venetians  always  keep  their  prom- 
ises and  engagements,  I  pray  and  implore  the 
most  high  God  that,  having  given  you  good- 
ness and  faith  to  keep  your  promises,  He 
would  give  you  to  know  the  arts  and  motives 
of  this  tyrant,  and  after  discovering  them,  with 
mature  prudence  to  restrain  and  overrule  them. 
.  .  .  That  tyrant  himself,  who  has  so  often 
broken  the  laws,  both  divine  and  human,  will 
himself  teach  you  not  to  keep  that  which  he, 


in  his  perfidy,  has  not  kept  But  already  your 
tacit  consent  gives  me  to  understand  that  my 
reasons  have  persuaded  you  that  in  this  ora- 
tion I  ask  not  so  much  the  salvation  of  my 
Republic  as  the  happiness,  dignity,  and  in- 
crease of  your  own. 

This  speech  moved  the  senators  greatly, 
but  did  not  settle  the  question,  their  minds 
being  divided  between  alarm,  sympathy, 
and  prudence  —  fear  of  Philip  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  expense  on  the  other  —  so 
that  they  resolved  to  hear  Philip's  ambas- 
sadors first  before  coming  to  any  decision. 
Time  was  given  to  the  orator  of  the  Milan 
party  to  prepare  bis  reply  to  Ridoifi,  which 
he  made  in  a  speech  full  of  bravado,  de- 
claring that  he  and  his  fellows  were  sent, 
not  to  make  any  league  or  peace  with 
Venice,  since  their  former  treaties  were 
un violated,  and  any  renewal  was  unneces- 
sary between  such  faithful  allies,  but  sim- 
ply to  salute  the  illustrious  Signoria  in 
Philip's  name. 

But  since  these  people,  who  have  by  nature 
the  gift  of  speech,  delicate  and  false,  have  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  in  the  Piazza  and  by 
the  streets,  with  pitiful  lamentations,  wept  their 
fate,  declaring  that  the  war  which  they  have 
carried  on  so  badly  was  begun  by  Philip ;  he 
desires  to  leave  it  to  your  judgment,  not  re- 
fusing any  conditions  which  you  may  prescribe. 
What  they  say  is  false  ana  vain,  unheard-of 
things,  which,  as  useless  men,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  study  in  order  to  abuse  your  gravity, 
your  constancy,  the  ancient  laws  of  friendship, 
and  all  the  treaties  made  with  Philip.  They 
bid  you  fear  him  and  the  increase  of  his  power. 
But  you  know  that  they  are  our  enemies  who 
speak.  They  tell  you  that  kings  hate  the  name 
of  republics.  ...  It  is  true  that  King  Louis 
was  a  cruel  enemy  of  the  Venetian  name,  and 
all  the  house  of  Carrari  were  your  enemies. 
But  the  Visconti,  who  for  a  hundred  years 
have  flourished  in  the  noble  duchy  of  Milan, 
were  always  friends  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 
.  •  .  Philip  has  had  good  reasons  to  war  against 
the  Florentines,  and  so  have  all  the  Visconti. 
They  ought  to  accuse  themselves,  their  pride 
and  avarice,  not  Philip,  who  is  the  friend  of 
peace  and  repose,  the  very  model  of  liberality 
and  courtesy.  Let  them  therefore  cease  to 
abuse  and  injure  our  noble  Duke  in  your 
presence.  Being  provoked,  we  have  answered 
in  these  few  words,  though  we  might  have  said 
many  more;  so  true  that  they  themselves 
(although  they  are  liars)  could  not  venture  to 
contradict  them. 

This  address  did  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  left  the  Senate  in 
as  much  difficulty  as  if  they  had  been  an 
English  Cabinet  Council.  There  is  much 
indeed  in  their  position  which,  if  our  own 
could  bear  a  laugh,  would  suggest  a  par- 
allel.   "  Diverse  opinions  and  various  de- 
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cisioDs  were  agitated  among  the  senators. 
Some  declared  that  it  was  best  to  oppose 
in  open  war  the  forces  of  Philip,  who 
would  otherwise  deceive  them  with  fair 
words  until  he  bad  overcome  the  Floren- 
tines. Others  said  that  to  leap  into  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  mere  temerity, 
adding  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 'begin 
a  war  but  difficult  to  end  it."  The  Senate 
of  Venice  had,  however,  another  pleader 
at  hand,  whose  eloquence  was  more  con- 
vincing. When  they  had  confused  them- 
selves with  arguments  for  and  against,  the 
doge,  whose  views  were  warlike,  called 
for  Carmagnola,  who  had  been  waiting  in 
unaccustomed  inaction  to  know  what  was 
to  happen  to  him.  All  his  wrongs  had 
been  revived  by  an  attempt  made  to  poi- 
son him  in  his  retreat  at  Treviso  by  a 
Milanese  exile  who  was  sheltered  there, 
and  who  hoped  by  this  good  deed  to  con- 
ciliate Philip  and  purchase  his  recall  —  a 
man  who,  like  Carmagnola,  had  married  a 
Visconti,  and  perhaps  had  some  private 
family  hatred  to  quicken  his  patriotic  zeal. 
The  attempt  had  been  unsuccessful,  and 
the  would-be  assassin  had  paid  for  it  by 
his  life.  But  the  result  had  been  to  light 
into  wilder  flame  than  ever  the  fire  of 
wrong  in  the  fierce  heart  of  the  great  cap- 
tain, whose  love  had  been  turned  into 
hatred  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  former 
masters  and  friends.  He  appeared  before 
the  wavering  statesmen,  who,  between 
their  ducats  and  their  danger,  could  not 
come  to  any  decision,  flaming  with  wrath 
and  energy.  "  Being  of  a  haughty  nature, 
una  natura  sdegnosa*  he  spoke  bitterly 
against  Philip  and  his  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy," describing  in  hot  words  his  own 
struggles  and  combats,  the  cities  he  had 
brought  under  Philip's  sway,  and  the  fame 
he  had  procured  him,  so  that  his  name 
was  known  not  only  throughout  all  Italy, 
but  even  through  Europe,  as  the  master 
of  Genoa.  The  rewards  which  Carmag- 
nola had  received,  he  declared  proudly, 
were  not  rewards  but  his  just  hire  and  no 
more.  And  now  quel?  ingrato,  whom  he 
had  served  so  well,  had  not  only  wounded 
his  heart  and  his  good  name,  for  the  sake 
of  a  set  of  lying  youths — giovanetti 
dishoncstissimi — and  forced  him  into  ex- 
ile, but  finally  had  attempted  to  kill  him. 
But  yet  he  had  not  been  without  good 
fortune,  in  that  he  was  preserved  from  this 
peril ;  and  though  he  had  lost  the  country, 
in  which  he  had  left  wife  and  children  and 
much  wealth,  yet  had  he  found  another 
country  where  was  justice,  bounty,  and 
every  virtue  —  where  every  man  got  his 
due,  and  place  and  dignity  were  not  given 
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to  villains.  After  this  outburst  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  Carmagnola  entered  fully 
into  the  weightier  parts  of  the  matter,  giv- 
ing the  eager  senators  to  understand  that 
Philip  was  not  so  strong  as  he  seemed ; 
that  his  money  was  exhausted,  his  citizens 
impoverished,  his  soldiers  in  arrears ;  that 
he  himself,  Carmagnola,  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  most  of  his  triumphs ;  and  that 
with  his  guidance  and  knowledge  the 
Florentines  themselves  were  stronger 
than  Philip,  the  Venetians  much  stronger. 
He  ended  by  declaring  himself  and  all  his 
powers  at  their  service,  and  promising 
not  only  to  "smash"  Philip,  out  to  in- 
crease the  territory  of  the  Venetians. 
Greater  commanders  they  might  have,  and 
names  more  honored,  but  none  of  better 
faith  towards  Venice,  or  of  greater  hatred 
towards  the  enemy. 

Carmagnola's  speech  is  not  given  in  the 
first  person  like  the  others.  His  tragic 
history  was  over,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  first  received  had  become  a 
thing  to  be  lightly  dwelt  upon  when  the 
historian  wrote ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
furious  and  strong  personal  feeling  of  the 
man,  injured  and  longing  for  revenge,  the 
heart  torn  with  the  serpent's  tooth  of  in- 
gratitude, the  bitterness  of  love  turned 
into  hate.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
made  by  these  hoarse  and  thrilling  ac- 
cents of  reality,  that  the  doubters  were 
moved  to  certainty,  and  almost  all  pro- 
nounced for  the  war.  At  the  risk  of  over- 
prolonging  this  report  of  the  Venetian 
cabinet  council  and  its  proceedings,  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  a  portion  of  the 
speech  of  the  doge  —  such  a  speech  as 
might  have  been  addressed  with  much 
advantage  to  imperial  councils  nearer 
home.  The  doge  was  Francesco  Fos- 
cari,  afterwards  more  sadly  known  to 
fame,  but  then  newly  elected  and  in  the 
full  fervor  of  popularity  —  a  prince,  says 
the  chronicler,  "beside  his  admirable 
wisdom  in  great  and  worthy  undertakings, 
of  great  courage,  prontissimo,  and  the 
natural  enemy  of  all  tyrants."  The  in- 
sight, not  without  a  touch  of  humor,  of  the 
opening  of  this  address  is  very  worthy  of 
remark. 

There  are  two  things  in  a  republic,  noble 
fathers,  which  by  name  and  effect  are  sweet 
and  gentle,  but  which  are  often  the  occasion 
of  much  trouble  to  the  great  and  noble  city  — 
these  are  peace  and  economy.  For  there  are 
dangers  both  distant  and  under  our  eyes, 
which  either  we  do  not  see,  or  seeing  them, 
being  too  much  devoted  to  saving  money,  or 
to  peace,  esteem  them  little,  so  that  almost 
always  we  are  drawn  into  very  evident  peril 
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before  we  will  consider  the  appalling  name  of 
war,  or  come  to  manifest  harm  to  avoid  the 
odious  name  of  expense.  This  fact,  by  which 
much  harm  and  ruin  has  been  done  in  our 
times,  and  which  has  also  been  recorded  for 
us  by  our  predecessors,  is  now  set  before  us  in 
an  example  not  less  useful  than  clear  in  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Florentines,  who,  when  they 
saw  the  power  of  Philip  increasing,  might 
many  times  have  restrained  it,  and  had  many 
occasions  of  so  doing,  but  would  not,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  great  expense.  But  now  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  money  which  they  ac- 
quired in  peace  and  repose  must  be  spent  use- 
lessly ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they 
can  neither  attain  peace  save  at  the  cost  of 
their  freedom,  nor  put  an  end  to  their  expendi- 
ture. I  say,  then,  that  such  dangers  ought  to 
be  considered,  and  being  considered,  ought  to 
be  provided  for  by  courage  and  counsel.    To 

?uide  a  republic  is  like  guiding  a  ship  at  sea. 
ask  if  any  captain,  the  sea  being  quiet  and 
the  wind  favorable,  ceases  to  steer  the  ship,  or 
gives  himself  up  to  sleep  and  repose  without 
thinking  of  the  dangers  that  may  arise,  with- 
out keeping  in  order  the  sails,  the  masts,  the 
cordage,  or  taking  into  consideration  the  sud- 
den changes  to  which  the  sea  is  subject,  the 
season  of  the  year,  by  what  wind  and  in  what 
part  of  the  sea  lies  his  course,  what  depth  of 
water  and  what  rocks  she  may  encounter  ?  If 
these  precautions  are  neglected,  and  he  is 
assailed  by  sudden  misfortune,  does  he  not  de- 
serve to  lose  his  ship,  and  with  it  everything  ? 
A  similar  misfortune  has  happened  to  the 
Florentines,  as  it  will  happen  to  others  who  do 
not  take  precautions  against  dangers  to  the  re- 
public, and  while  they  can,  do  jiot  provide  a 
rapid  remedy.  The  Florentines  (not  to  have 
recourse  to  another  example)  might  have  re- 
pressed and  overcome  the  power  of  Philip 
when  it  was  growing,  if  they  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  use  these  opportunities.  But  by 
negligence,  or  rather  by  avarice,  they  refrained 
from  doing  so.  And  now  it  has  come  about 
that,  beaten  in  war,  with  the  loss  of  their 
forces,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  liberty. 
And  to  make  it  worse,  they  are  condemned 
everywhere,  and  instead  of  being  called  indus- 
trious are  called  vile,  and  held  in  good  repute 
by  none;  instead  of  prudent  are  called  fools; 
and  instead  of  getting  credit  for  their  wariness 
are  esteemed  to  be  without  intelligence.  These 
evils,  therefore,  ought  to  be  provided  against 
when  far  off,  which  when  near  can  cause  such 
serious  evil. 

Words  so  plain  and  honest,  and  which 
are  so  germane  to  the  matter,  come  to  us 
strangely  from  under  the  gilded  roofs  of 
the  ducal  palace,  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  romance  and  glory  of  mediaeval  Ven- 
ice. But  Venice  was  the  nation  of  shop- 
keepers in  those  days  which  England  is 
said  to  be  now,  and  was  subject  to  many 
of  the  same  dangers  which  menace  our- 
selves —  though  wrath  was  more  prompt, 


and  the  balance  of  well-being  swayed 
more  swiftly,  both  towards  downfall  and 
recovery,  than  is  possible  in  our  larger 
concerns. 

"The  energetic  speech  and  great  influ- 
ence of  the  doge,  which  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  prince  before  him,"  says  the 
chronicler  (alasl  though  this  was  that 
same  Francesco  Foscari  who  had  to  con- 
demn his  own  son,  and  died  in  downfall 
and  misery,  deposed  from  his  high  place), 
settled  the  matter.  The  league  was  made 
with  the  Florentines,  war  declared  against 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  Carroagnola  ap- 
pointed general  of  their  forces.  The  Sen- 
ate sent  messengers,  we  are  told,  through 
all  Italy  to  seek  recruits,  but  in  the  mean 
time  set  in  movement  those  who  were 
ready ;  while  Carmagnola,  like  a  valorous 
captain,  began  to  contrive  how  he  could 
begin  the  war  with  some  great  deed.  It 
does  not  quite  accord  with  our  ideas  that 
the  first  great  deed  which  he  planned  was 
to  secure  the  assassination  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Brescia  and  betrayal  of  that  city, 
which  is  the  account  given  by  Sabellico; 
but  Bigli  relates  the  matter  more  fully, 
explaining  that  many  in  the  city  were  in- 
clined to  follow  Carroagnola,  who  had 
once  already  conquered  the  town  for  Phil- 
ip, who  had  always  maintained  their  cause 
in  Milan,  and  whose  wrongs  had  thus 
doubly  attracted  their  sympathy.  He  had, 
besides,  something  to  offer  them,  which 
was  more  attractive  than  ordinary  advan- 
tages—  the  liberties  and  citizenship  of 
Venice,  with  a  share  in  her  honors,  and 
the  protection  of  her  great  name.  The 
city  was  asleep,  and  all  was  still,  when, 
with  the  aid  from  within  of  two  brothers, 
huomini  di  animo  grandi%  the  wall  was 
breached,  and  Carmagnola  got  possession 
of  Brescia.  "  It  was  about  midnight,  in 
the  month  of  March,  on  the  last  day  of 
Lent,  which  is  sacred  to  St.  Benedict," 
when  the  Venetian  troops  marched  into 
the  apparently  unsuspecting  town.  The 
scene  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  marched  into  the  Piazza,  the  centre 
of  all  city  life,  in  the  chill  and  darkness  of 
the  spring  night,  and  there,  with  sudden 
blare  of  trumpets  and  illumination  of 
torches,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Venice.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sudden 
panic,  the  frightened  faces  at  the  windows, 
the  glare  of  the  wild  light  that  lit  up  the 
palace  fronts,  and  showed  the  dark  mass 
of  the  great  cathedral  rising  bleak  and 
silent  behind,  while  the  horses  pawed  the 
ringing  stones  of  the  pavement  and  the 
armor  shone.  But  the  historian  goes  on 
to  say:  "Though  at  first  dismayed  by  the 
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clang  of  the  trumpets  and  arms,"  the  in- 
habitants, "as  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
it  was  Carmagnola,  remained  quiet  in 
their  houses,  except  those  who  rushed 
forth  to  welcome  the  besiegers,  or  who 
had  private  relations  with  the  general. 
No  movement  was  made  from  the  many 
fortified  places  in  the  city."  The  transfer 
from  one  suzerain  to  another  was  a  matter 
of  common  occurrence,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  ease  and  composure  with 
which  it  was  accomplished.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  part  of  what  bad  to  be 
done.  The  citadel,  which  was  high  above 
on  the  crown  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  city,  was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  this 
sudden  change  of  hands.  Perhaps  the 
Venetian  trumpets  and  clang  of  the  sol- 
diery scarcely  reached  the  airy  ramparts 
above,  or  passed  for  some  sudden  broil, 
some  encounter  of  enemies  in  the  streets, 
such  as  were  of  nightly  occurrence.  The 
town  was  large,  and  rich,  and  populous 
upon  the  slopes  underneath,  surrounded 
with  great  walls  descending  to  the  plains 
—  walls  ••  thicker  than  they  were  high," 
with  fortifications  at  every  gate ;  and  was 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  citv,  the  first 
of  these  only  being  in  Carmagnofa's  hands. 
It  seems  a  doubtful  advantage  to  have 
thus  penetrated  into  the  streets  of  a  town 
while  its  surrounding  fortifications  and 
the  citadel  above  were  still  in  other  hands ; 
but  the  warfare  of  those  times  had  other 
laws  than  those  with  which  we  are  ac 
quainted.  The  little  use  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  devoutly  explained  by  Bigli  as  a 
proof  that  God  was  against  them,  —  "be- 
cause they  were  erected  with  almost  un- 
bearable expense  and  toil,"  "the  very 
blood  of  the  Brescians  constrained  by 
their  former  conqueror  to  accomplish  this 
work,  which  was  marvellous,  no  man  at 
that  time  having  seen  the  like."  The 
Brescians  themselves,  he  tells  us,  were 
always  eager  for  change,  and  on  the  out- 
look for  every  kind  of  novelty,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  their 
quiet  acceptance  of,  and  even  satisfaction 
in,  the  new  sway.  The  "noble  deed," 
however,  was  still  almost  all  to  do  by 
which  Carmagnola  meant  to  begin  the 
war.  Leaving  his  namesake,  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  to  keep  the  city,  he  himself  be- 
stowed all  his  care  and  thought  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  fortifications.  The  means 
he  employed  are  a  little  difficult  to  follow, 
at  least  for  a  lay  reader.  He  seems  to 
have  surrounded  the  castle  with  an  elabo- 
rate double  work  of  trenches  and  palisades, 
with  wooden  towers  at  intervals ;  and  by 
the  blockade  in  the  first  place,  and  assault  | 


in  the  second,  reduced  the  citadel  —  a 
great  feat  of  arms,  to  which  not  his  gen- 
ius alone,  but  also,  as  happens  so  con- 
stantly, the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  his 
adversaries  much  assisted.  While  the 
siege  thus  went  on  there  were  marchings 
and  countermarchings  of  the  army,  and 
many  efforts  made  to  draw  Carmagnola's 
attention  from  bis  undertaking.  In  the 
middle  of  it  he  fell  ill,  —  "  too  much  watch- 
ing and  fatigue  of  body  having  weakened 
his  nerves,"  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  baths  of  Abano  to  recruit 
his  strength.  But  finally  his  "  noble  deed  " 
was  accomplished,  and  the  citadel  and 
works  of  Brescia,  along  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  city,  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Venetians,  a  great  prize  worthy  the 
trouble  and  time  which  had  been  spent 
upon  it  —  seven  months  after  the  first 
night  attack,  which  was  so  easy. 

This  grave  achievement  accomplished, 
Carmagnola  secured  with  little  trouble  the 
Brescian  territory,  most  of  the  villages 
and  castles  in  the  neighborhood,  as  far  as 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  conqueror  without  waiting  for  any 
assault  of  arms.  The  tide  of  ill  fortune 
seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  Philip; 
and  by  the  good  offices  of  the  pope's  le- 
gate, a  temporary  peace  was  made  — at 
the  cost,  to  the  duke,  of  Brescia,  with  all 
its  territory,  the  Valle  Camonica,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  Cremonese  possessions 
which  lay  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Oglio, 
a  district  forty  miles  in  extent.  Philip, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  furious  with  his 
losses  —  now  accusing  the  faith  of  the 
Florentines,  who  had  begun  the  war;  now 
the  avarice  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  . 
not  content  with  having  taken  Brescia, 
but  would  have  Cremona  too.  The  well- 
meant  exertions  of  the  legate,  however, 
were  of  so  little  effect,  that  before  his 
own  departure  he  saw  the  magistrates 
sent  by  the  Venetians  to  take  possession 
of  their  new  property  on  the  Cremona  side 
driven  out  with  insults,  and  Philip  ready 
to  take  arms  again.  The  cause  of  this 
new  courage  was  to  be  found  in  the  action 
of  the  people  of  Milan,  who,  stung  in  their 
pride  by  the  national  downfall,  drew  their 
purse-strings,  and  came  to  their  prince's 
aid,  offering  both  men  and  money  on  con- 
dition that  Philip  would  give  up  to  them 
the  dues  of  the  city,  so  that  they  might 
reimburse  themselves.  Thus  the  wary 
and  subtle  Italian  burghers  combined 
daring  with  prudence,  and  secured  a  great 
municipal  advantage,  while  undertaking  a 
patriotic  duty. 

It   would  be  hopeless  to  follow  the 
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course  of  this  long-continued,  often  inter- 
rupted war.  On  either  side  there  was  a 
crowd  of  captains  —  many  Italians,  men 
of  high  birth  and  great  possessions,  others 
sprung  from  the  people  like  Carmagnola 
(a  certain  John  the  Englishman  with  a 
hundred  followers  swells  his  own  train), 
all  making  a  trade  of  war  in  a  manner  of 
which  we  can  form  little  conception.  The 
great  battles  which  bulk  so  largely  in 
writing,  the  names  and  number  of  which 
confuse  the  reader  who  attempts  to  follow 
the  entanglements  of  alliances  and  treach- 
eries which  fill  the  chronicle,  were  in  most 
cases  almost  bloodless,  and  the  prisoners 
who  were  taken  by  the  victors  were  re- 
leased immediately,  "  according  to  the 
usage  of  war,"  in 'order  that  they  might 
live  to  fight  another  day,  and  so  prolong 
and  extend  the  profitable  and  not  too  la- 
borious occupation  of  soldiering.  This 
wonderful  fact  seems  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  the  Venetian  proveditori, 
or  civil  commissioners,  who  accompanied 
Carmagnola  —  disagreeable  spectators, 
such  as  every  geueral  dislikes,  —  whom 
the  custom  filled  with  consternation. 
Such,  however,  was  the  rule  of  these  end- 
less combats.  The  men-at-arms  in  their 
complete  mail  were  very  nearly  invulner- 
able. They  might  roll  off  their  horses 
and  be  stifled  in  their  own  helmets,  or  at 
close  quarters  an  indiscreet  axe  might 
hew  through  the  steel,  or  an  arrow  find  a 
crevice  in  the  armor ;  but  such  accidents 
were  quite  unusual,  and  the  bloody  battle 
was  a  sort  of  game  which  one  general 
played  against  another,  in  ever  renewed 
ana  changing  combinations.  The  siege 
of  Brescia,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  fac- 
titious struggles,  was  a  real  and  soldierly 
performance ;  and  even  the  ordinary  bat- 
tle was  in  its  way  real  enough,  with  no 
sham  iotention,  though  the  danger  attend- 
in?  it  was  small.  But  war  was  altogether 
a  different  matter  from  anything  in  mod- 
ern days,  perpetuating  itself  by  well-un- 
derstood means,  no  mutual  feud  being 
severe  enough  to  overmaster  the  evident 
necessity  under  which  each  party  lay  of 
leaving  the  other  party  in  freedom  to  con- 
tinue the  warfare.  The  danger  that  the 
different  bands  would  quarrel  amoog 
themselves,  and  divided  counsels  prevail, 
was  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  in  the 
composition  of  these  armies.  In  Philip's 
host,  when  the  second  campaign  began, 
this  evil  was  apparent.  Half-a-dozen  cap- 
tains of  more  or  less  equal  pretensions 
claimed  the  command,  and  the  wranglings 
of  the  counsel  of  war  were  not  less  than 
those  of  a  village  municipality.    On  the 


other  hand,  Carmagnola,  in  his  rustic 
haughtiness,  conscious  of  being  the  better 
yet  the  inferior  of  all  round  him,  his  animo 
scUgnoso  stoutly  contemptuous  of  all  lesser 
claims,  kept  perfect  harmony  in  hts  camp, 
though  the  names  of  Gonzaga  and  Sforza 
are  to  be  found  among  his  officers.  Even 
the  Venetian  commissioners  yielded  to 
his  influence,  Bigli  says,  with  awe  — 
though  he  hid  his  iron  hand  in  no  glove, 
but  ruled  bis  army  with  the  arrogance 
which  had  been  his  characteristic  from 
his  youth  up. 

The  great  battle  of  Maclodio  or  Macalo 
was  the  chief  feature  in  Carroagnola's 
second  campaign.  This  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  marshes,  the  paths  across 
which  were  tortuous  and  difficult  to  find, 
covered  with  treacherous  herbage  and 
tufts  of  wood.  Carmagoola's  purpose  was 
to  draw  the  Milanese  army  after  him,  and 
bring  on  a  battle  if  possible  on  this  impos- 
sible ground,  which  his  own  army  had 
thoroughly  explored  and  understood. 
Almost  against  hope  his  opponents  fell 
into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
captains,  who  divined  their  old  comrade's 
strategy.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  Milanese,  Philip  had  put  a  young 
Malatesta,  incompetent  and  headstrong, 
whose  chief  recommendation  was  his  no- 
ble blood,  at  the  head  of  the  old  officers, 
by  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  rivalries. 
When  the  new  general  decided  upon 
attacking  the  Venetians,  his  better  in- 
structed subordinates  protested  earnestly, 
"  We  overthrow  Philip  to-day,"  cried  To- 
relli,  one  of  the  chiefs;  "  for  either  I  know 
nothing  of  war,  or  this  road  leads  us  head- 
long to  destruction ;  but  that  no  one  may 
say  I  shrink  from  danger,  I  put  my  foot 
first  into  the  snare."  So  saying,  he  led 
the  way  into  the  marsh,  but  with  every 
precaution,  pointing  out  to  his  men  the 
traps  laid  for  them,  and  having  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  upon  one  of  the  solid  lines 
of  path,  escaped  with  bis  son  and  a  few  of 
his  immediate  followers.  Piccinino,  an- 
other of  the  leaders,  directed  his  men  to 
turn  their  pikes  against  either  friend  or 
foe  who  stopped  the  way,  and  managed  to 
cut  his  way  out  with  a  few  of  his  men ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  army  fell  headlong  into 
the  snare ;  the  general  Malatesta  was  taken 
almost  immediately,  aod  the  floundering 
troops  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  in 
battalions. 

Sabellico  talks  of  much  bloodshed,  but 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  innocent 
blood  of  horses  that  alone  was  shed  in 
this  great  battle. 
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Nearly  five  thousand  horsemen,  and  a  similar 
number  of  foot-soldiers,  were  taken  —  there 
was  no  slaughter  [says  Bigli]  ;  the  troops  thus 
hemmed  in,  rather  than  be  slain,  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners.  Those  who  were  there  affirm 
that  they  heard  of  no  one  being  killed,  extraor- 
dinary to  relate,  though  it  was  a  great  battle. 
Philip's  army  was  so  completely  equipped  in 
armor,  that  no  small  blow  was  needed  to  injure 
them;  nor  is  there  any  man  who  can  record 
what  could  be  called  a  slaughter  of  armed  men 
in  Italy,  though  the  slaughter  of  horses  was 
incredible.  This  disaster  was  great  and  mem- 
orable [he  adds]  for  Philip  —  so  much  so  that 
even  the  conquerors  regretted  it,  having  com- 
passion on  the  perilous  position  of  so  great  a 
Duke ;  so  that  you  could  hear  murmu rings 
throughout  the  camp  of  the  Venetians  against 
their  own  victory. 

Were  it  not  that  the  bloodless  character 
of  the  combat  involves  a  certain  ridicule, 
what  a  good  thing  it  would  be,  could  we 
in  our  advanced  civilization  carry  00  our 
warfare  in  this  innocent  way,  and  take 
each  other  prisoners  with  polite  regret, 
only  to  let  each  other  go  to-morrow ! 
Such  a  process  would  rob  war  of  all 
fears;  and  if  in  certain  eventualities  it 
were  understood  that  one  party  must  ac- 
cept defeat,  how  delightful  to  secure  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war  at  so  easy  a  cost!  There  is  indeed 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
way  of  fighting. 

This  great  success  was,  however,  the 
beginning  of  Carmagnola's  evil  fortune. 
It  is  said  that  he  might,  had  he  followed 
up  his  victory,  have  pushed  on  to  the  walls 
of  Milan  and  driven  Philip  from  his  duchy. 
But  no  doubt  this  would  have  been  against 
the  thrifty  practices  of  the  condottieri,  and 
the  usages  of  war.  He  returned  to  his 
headquarters  after  the  fight  without  any 
pursuit,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  set 
free.  This  curious  custom  would  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Venetian  com- 
missioners, and  struck  them  with  aston- 
ishment. In  the  morning,  after  the  din 
and  commotion  of  the  battle  was  over, 
they  came  open-mouthed  to  the  general's 
tent  with  their  complaint.  The  prisoners 
had  in  great  part  been  discharged.  Was 
Carroagnola  aware  of  it  ?  "  What  then," 
cried  those  lay  critics,  with  much  reason, 
M  was  the  use  of  war  ?  When  all  that  was 
done  was  to  prolong  it  endlessly  —  the 
fighting  men  escaping  without  a  wound, 
the  prisoners  going  back  to  their  old  quar- 
ters in  peace  ?  "  Carroagnola,  ever  proud, 
would  seem  to  have  made  them  no  reply ; 
but  when  they  were  gone  he  sent  to  in- 
quire what  had  been  done  with  the  pris- 
oners, as  if  this  unimportant  detail  was 


unknown  to  him.  He  was  answered  that 
almost  all  had  been  set  free  on  the  spot,  but 
that  about  four  hundred  still  remained  in 
the  camp  —  their  captors  probably  hoping 
for  ransom.  "Since  their  comrades  have 
had  so  much  good  fortune/'  said  Carraag- 
nola,  "  by  the  kindness  of  my  men,  1  de- 
sire that  the  others  should  be  released  by 
mine,  according  to  the  custom  of  war." 
Thus  the  haughty  general  proved  how 
much  regard  he  paid  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  civilian  masters.  "  From  this," 
says  Sabellico,  "  there  arose  great  suspi- 
cion in  the  minds  of  the  Venetians.  And 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  it  was 
the  chief  occasion  of  his  death."  But  no 
hint  was  given  of  these  suspicions  at  the 
time  ;  ana  as  Carmagnola's  bloodless  vic- 
tory deeply  impressed  the  surrounding 
countries,  brought  all  the  smaller  for- 
tresses and  castles  to  submission,  and 
working  with  other  misfortunes  brought 
Philip  again  with  the  ever-convenient 
legate  to  ask  for  peace,  the  general  re- 
turned with  glory  to  Venice,  and  was 
received  apparently  with  honor  and  de- 
light. But  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
was  never  slow  of  appearing,  and  the  jeal- 
ous Signoria/l/ii/  many  a  roan  whom  they 
suspected,  and  for  whom,  under  their 
smiles  and  plaudits,  they  were  already 
concocting  trouble.  The  curious  u  usage 
of  war,"  thus  discovered  by  the  Venetian 
envoys,  is  frankly  accounted  for  by  a  his- 
torian, who  had  himself  been  in  his  day  a 
condottiero,  as  arising  from  the  fear  the 
soldiers  had,  if  the  war  finished  quickly, 
that  the  people  might  cry,  "  Soldiers,  to 
the  spade ! " 

A  curious  evidence  of  how  human  ex- 
pedients are  lost  and  come  round  into  use 
again  by  means  of  that  whirligig  of  time 
which  makes  so  many  revolutions,  is  to 
be  found  in  Carmagnola's  invention  for 
the  defence  of  his  camp,  of  a  double  line 
of  the  country  carts  which  carried  bis 
provisions,  arranged  in  line-*  with  three 
archers,  one  authority  says,  to  each.  Not- 
withstanding what  seems  the  very  easy 
nature  of  his  victories,  and  the  large  use 
of  treachery,  it  is  evident  that  his  military 
genius  impressed  the  imagination  of  his 
time  above  that  of  any  of  his  competitors. 
He  alone,  harsh  and  haughty  as  he  was, 
kept  his  forces  in  unity.  His  greatness 
silenced  the  feudal  lords,  who  could  not 
venture  to  combat  it,  and  he  had  the  art 
of  command,  which  is  a  special  gift. 

The  peace  lasted  for  the  long  period  of 
three  years,  during  which  time  Carmag- 
nola  lived  in  great  state  and  honor  in 
Venice,  in  a  palace  near  San  Eustachio 
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which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  State. 

His  wife  and  children  had  in  the  former 
interval  of  peace  been  restored  to  him, 
and  all  seemed  to  go  at  his  will.  A  mod- 
ern biographer  (Lomonaco),  who  does  not 
cite  any  authorities,  informs  us  that  Car- 
magnola  was  never  at  home  in  his  adopted 
city  —  that  he  felt  suspicions  and  un- 
friendliness in  the  air  —  and  that  the  keen 
consciousness  of  his  low  origin,  which 
seems  to  have  set  a  sharp  note  in  his 
character,  was  here,  and  more  than  ever, 
felt.  "He  specially  abhorred  the  literary 
coteries,"  says  this  doubtful  authority, 
"calling  them  vain  as  women,  punctilious 
as  boys,  lying  and  feigning  like  slaves,"  — 
which  things  have  been  heard  before,  and 
are  not  worth  putting  into  the  fierce  lips 
of  the  Piedmontese  soldier,  whose  rough 
accent  of  the  north  was  probably  laughed 
at  by  the  elegant  Venetians,  and  to  whom 
their  constant  pursuit  of  novelty,  their 
mental  activity,  politics,  and  commotions 
of  town  life,  were  very  likely  nauseous  and 
unprofitable.  He  who  was  conversant 
with  more  primitive  means  of  action  than 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  or  even  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Consiglio  Maggiore,  might 
well  chafe  at  so  much  loss  of  time;  and  it 
was  the  fate  of  a  general  of  mercenaries, 
who  had  little  personal  motive  beyond  his 
pay,  and  what  he  could  gain  by  his  ser- 
vices, to  be  distrusted  by  his  masters. 

The  occasion  of  the  third  war  is  suf- 
ficiently difficult  to  discover.  A  Vene- 
tian cardinal  —  Gabriele  Condulmero  — 
had  been  made  pope,  and  had  published  a 
bull,  admonishing  both  lords  and  people 
to  keep  the  peace,  as  he  intended  himself 
to  inquire  into  every  rising,  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  This  declaration 
alarmed  Philip  of  Milan,  to  whom  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  a  Venetian  pope 
should  be  his  enemy ;  and  thus,  with  no 
doubt  a  thousand  secondary  considera- 
tions on  all  hands,  the  peninsula  was  once 
more  set  00  fire.  The  beginning  of  the 
war  was  not  favorable  to  the  Venetian 
arms,  Carmagnola  having  been  led  by  an 
imitation  of  his  own  tactics  to  defeat  and 
loss  before  the  stronghold  of  Soncino, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  lost  a  thousand 
—  horses.  The  Venetian  chronicler  does 
not  say  that  the  prisoners  on  his  own  side 
were  immediately  liberated,  as  had  been 
done  00  the  other,  but  we  must  suppose 
that  the  custom  of  war  held  with  both 
parties.  The  check,  however,  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  real  and  great  disaster 
which  followed.  The  Venetians  had  fitted 
out  not  only  the  land  army,  but,  what 


ought  to  have  been  more  in  consonance 
with  their  habits  and  character,  an  expe- 
dition by  sea  under  the  admiral  Trevisano, 
whose  ships,  besides  their  crews,  are  said 
to  have  carried  ten  thousand  fighting  men, 
for  the  capture  of  Cremona. 

The  fleet  went  up  the  Po  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Carmagnola  in  his  operations 
against  that  city.  How  it  could  be  possi- 
ble to  manoeuvre  ships  of  war,  as  some  of 
these  galleys  are  expressly  called,  in  the 
river,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  imagine. 
But  Philip  on  his  side  had  also  a  fleet  in 
the  Po,  though  inferior  to  the  Venetian, 
under  the  command  of  a  Genoese,  Gri- 
maldi,  and  manned  in  great  part  by  Gen- 
oese, the  hereditary  opponents  and  rivals 
of  Venice.  The  two  generals  on  land, 
Sforza  and  Piccinino,  then  both  in  the 
service  of  Philip  —  men  whose  ingenuity 
and  resource  had  been  whetted  by  pre- 
vious defeats,  and  who  had  thus  learned 
Carmagnola's  tactics  —  amused  and  occu- 
pied him  by  threatening  his  camp,  which 
was  as  yet  imperfectly  defended,  piutosto 
allogiamento  che  ripari;  but  in  the  night 
stole  away,  and  under  the  walls  of  Cre- 
mona were  received  in  darkness  and  si- 
lence into  Grimaldi's  ships,  and  flung 
themselves  upon  the  Venetian  fleet. 
These  vessels,  being  sea-going  ships,  were 
heavy  and  difficult  to  manage  in  the  river 
—  those  of  their  adversaries  being  appar- 
ently of  lighter  build;  and  Grimaldi's  ves- 
sels seem  to  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  current,  which  carried  them  •'  very 
swiftly"  against  the  Venetians,  who,  in 
the  doubtful  dawn,  were  astonished  by 
the  sight  of  the  glittering  armor  and  ban- 
ners bearing  down  upon  them  with  all  the 
impetus  of  the  great  stream.  The  Vene- 
tian admiral  sent  off  a  message  to  warn 
Carmagnola;  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  river  bank,  the  two  fleets,  in  a  disas- 
trous jumble,  had  drifted  out  of  reach. 
Carmagnola  stood  on  the  shore,  hot  with 
ineffectual  haste,  spending  his  wrath  in 
shouts  of  encouragement  to  his  comrades, 
and  in  cries  of  rage  and  dismay  as  be  saw 
the  tide  of  fortune  drifting  on,  carrying 
the  ships  of  Philip  in  wild  concussion 
against  the  hapless  Venetians,  the  armor 
of  the  combatants  gleaming,  the  trumpets 
blaring,  the  roars  of  falling  masts  and 
cordage  adding  to  the  confusion,  out  of 
which  stood  the  high  poops,  each  a  little 
castle,  with  its  crown  of  armed  men. 
When  things  became  desperate,  Trevi- 
sano, the  admiral,  got  to  shore  in  a  little 
boat,  and  fled,  carrying  with  him  the 
treasure  of  sixty  thousand  gold  pieces, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
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attack.  But  this  was  almost  all  that  was 
saved  from  the  rout.  BigH  says  that 
seventy  ships  were  taken,  of  which  twenty- 
eight  were  ships  of  war ;  but  in  this  he  is 
probably  mistaken,  as  he  had  himself  de- 
scribed the  fleet  as  one  of  thirty  ships. 
"The  slaughter,"  he  adds,  "was  greater 
than  any  that  was  ever  known  in  Italy, 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  men  being 
said  to  have  perished,  in  witness  of  which 
the  Po  ran  red,  a  great  stream  of  blood, 
for  many  miles."  A  few  ships  escaped 
by  flight,  and  many  fugitives,  no  doubt,  in 
boats  and  by  the  banks,  where  they  were 
assailed  by  the  peasants,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  opportunity,  and  with 
many  a  wrong  to  revenge,  killed  a  large 
number.  Such  a  disastrous  defeat  had 
not  happened  to  Venice  for  many  a  day. 

The  Venetian  historian  relates  that 
Carmagnola  received  the  warning  and  ap- 
peal of  the  admiral  with  contempt  —  "as 
he  was  of  a  wrathful  nature,  di  natura 
iracondo,  and  with  a  loud  voice  reproved 
the  error  of  the  Venetians,  who,  despising 
bis  counsel,  refused  the  support  to  the 
array  on  land  which  they  had  given  to 
their  naval  expedition ;  nor  did  he  believe 
what  the  messengers  told  him,  but  said 
scornfully  that  the  admiral,  fearing  the 
form  of  an  armed  man,  had  dreamt  that 
all  the  enemy  in  their  boats  were  born 
giants."  This  angry  speech,  no  doubt, 
added  to  the  keen  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Venetians  in  knowing  that  their  general 
remained  inactive  on  the  bank  while  their 
ships  were  thus  knocked  to  pieces.  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  nar- 
ratives, as  so  often  happens;  for  Car- 
magnola might  easily  express  his  hot 
impatience  with  the  authorities  who  had 
refused  to  be  guided  by  his  experience, 
and  with  the  admiral  who  took  the  first 
unexpected  man  in  armor  for  a  giant, 
when  the  messengers  roused  him  with 
their  note  of  alarm  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  yet  have  set  himself  in  motion 
at  once,  though  only  to  see  the  drifting  of 
the  grappled  ships  beyond  his  reach.  He 
himself  took  the  defeat  so  profoundly  to 
heart,  that  the  senators  were  compelled 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  trouble  to  send 
ambassadors  to  soothe  him  —  "  to  mitigate 
his  frenzy,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 

freater  evil,  and  to  keep  bim  at  his  post." 
t  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the  whole 
affair  had  been  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
advice,  and  that  instead  of  being  in  the 
wrong,  he  felt  himself  able  to  take  a  very 
high  position  with  the  ill-advised  Signoria, 
and  to  resent  the  loss  which  must  have 
been  galling  to  him  beyond  measure,  not 
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only  as  a  triumph  of  his  immediate  rivals, 
the  Milanese  captains,  but  as  the  cause 
of  undoubted  congratulation  and  satisfac- 
tion to  Philip,  his  personal  enemy.  The 
Venetians  avenged  the  disaster  by  send- 
ing a  fleet  at  once  to  Genoa,  where,  cours- 
ing along  the  lovely  line  of  the  eastern 
Riviera,  they  caught  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar way  the  Genoese  fleet  and. annihilated 
it.     But  this  is  by  the  way. 

Carmagnola  all  this  time  lay  like  Achil- 
les sullen  in  his  tent.  Philip  himself 
came  in  his  joy  and  triumph  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  could  not  tempt  the  disgusted 
general  to  more  than  a  languid  passage  of 
arms.  An  attempt  to  take  Cremona  by 
surprise  made  by  one  of  his  officers,  a 
certain  Cavalcabd,  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  been  crowned  with  success  had  the 
general  bestirred  himself  with  sufficient 
energy  —  "  if  Carmagnola  had  sent  more 
troops  in  aid."  As  it  was,  the  expedition,, 
being  unsupported,  had  to  retire.  "The- 
taking  of  the  city  being  thus  out  of  thought, 
be  sent  all  his  people  into  winter  quarters :: 
for  the  great  rains  which  had  fallen  during 
the  autumn  made  the  year  a  bad  one  for 
military  movements."  He  lay  thus  sullen 
and  disheartened  in  his  leaguer  even  when\ 
spring  restored  the  means  of  warfare,  and 
though  his  old  enemy  Piccinino  was  up 
and  stirring,  picking  up  here  and  there  a. 
castle  in  the  disturbed  precincts  of  the 
Cremonese.  "The  marvel  grew,"  cries. 
Sabellico,  "that  Carmagnola  let  these 
people  approach  him,  and  never  moved." 

The  Signoria,  in  the  mean  time,  had' 
been  separately  and  silently  turning  over- 
many  thoughts  in  their  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  general  who  was  not  as  the 
others,  who  would  not  be  commanded  nor 
yet  dismissed,  too  great  to  be  dispensed* 
with,  too  troublesome  to  manage.  Ever 
since  the  memorable  incidents  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Maclodio,  doubts  of  his  good  faith 
had  been  in  their  minds.  Why  did  he 
liberate  Philip's  soldiers  if  he  really  wished 
to  overthrow  Philip  ?  It  was  Philip  him- 
self—  so  the  commissioners  had  said  in 
their  indignation  —  whom  he  had  set  free ; 
and  who  could  tell  that  the  treachery  at 
Soncino  was  not  of  his  own  contriving,, 
or  that  he  had  not  stood  aloof  of  set  pur- 
pose while  the  ships  were  cut  in  pieces  ? 
Besides,  was  it  not  certain  that  many  a 
Venetian  bad  been  made  to  staird  aside 
while  this  northern  mountaineer,  this  rude 
Piedmontese,  went  swaggering  through 
the  streets  holding  the  noblest  at  arm's 
length  ?  A  hundred  hidden  vexations 
came  up  when  some  one  at  last  introduced 
bis  name,  and  suddenly  the  senators  with 
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one  consent  burst  into  the  long-deferred 
discussion  for  which  every  one  was  ready. 

There  were  not  a  few  [says  Sabellico]  who, 
from  the  beginning,  had  suspected  Carmag- 
nola. These  now  openly  in  the  Senate  de- 
clared that  this  suspicion  not  only  had  not 
ceased  but  increased,  and  was  increasing  every 
day ;  and  that,  except  his  title  of  commander, 
they  knew  nothing  in  him  that  was  not  hostile 
to  the  Venetian  name.  The  others  would  not 
believe  this,  nor  consent  to  hold  him  in  such 
suspicion  until  some  manifest  signs  of  his 
treachery  were  placed  before  them.  The 
Senate  again  and  again  referred  to  the  Avvogo- 
•dori  the  question  whether  such  a  man  ought  to 
be  retained  in  the  public  service,  or  whether, 
if  convicted  of  treachery*  he  ought  to  be  put  to 
mortal  punishment  This  deliberation,  which 
lasted  a  very  long  time,  ought  to  demonstrate 
how  secret  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
•when  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  ques- 
tion, and  how  profound  the  good  faith  of  the 
public  counsellors.  For  when  the  Senate  was 
called  together  for  this  object,  entering  into 
counsel  at  the  first  lighting  of  torches,  the  con- 
sultation lasted  till  it  was  full  day.  Carmag- 
note  himself  was  in  Venice  for  some  time 
while  it  was  proceeding ;  and  going  one  morn- 
ing to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Doge,  he  met 
him  coming  out  of  the  council  chamber  to  the 
palace,  and  with  much  cheerfulness  asked 
•whether  he  ought  to  bid  him  good  morning  or 
good  evening,  seeing  he  had  not  slept  since 
supper  ?  To  whom  that  prince  replied  smiling, 
that  among  the  many  serious  matters  which 
had  been  talked  of  in  that  long  discussion, 
nothing  had  been  oftener  mentioned  than  his 
(Carmagnola's)  name.  But  in  order  that  no 
suspicion  might  be  awakened  by  these  words, 
he  immediately  turned  the  conversation  to 
other  subjects.  This  was  nearly  eight  months 
before  there  was  any  question  of  death ;  and  so 
secret  was  this  council,  holding  everything  in 
firm  and  perpetual  silence,  that  no  conjec- 
ture or  suspicion  reached  Carmagnola.  And 
though  many  of  the  order  of  the  senators 
were  by  long  intimacy  his  friends,  and  many 
of  them  poor,  who  might  have  obtained  great 
rewards  from  Carmagnola  had  they  betrayed 
this  secret,  nevertheless  all  kept  it  faithfully. 

There  is  something  grim  and  terrible  in 
the  smiling  reply  of  the  doge  to  the  man 
whose  life  was  being  played  for  between 
these  secret  judges,  that  his  name  had 
been  one  of  those  which  came  oftenest 
uppermost  in  their  discussions.  With 
what  eyes  must  the  splendid  Venetian  in 
his  robes  of  state,  pale  with  the  night's 
watching,  have  looked  at  the  soldier,  erect 
and  z\\tzTiu\confrontetnoltoallegra%  who 
came  across  the  great  court  to  meet  him 
in  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  which, 
after  the  dimness  of  the  council  chamber 
and  its  dying  torches,  would  dazzle  the 
watcher's  eyes  ?    The  other  red-robed  fig- 


ures, dispersing  like  so  many  ghosts  pale- 
eyed  before  the  day,  did  they  glance  at 
each  other  with  looks  of  baleful  meaning 
as  the  unsuspicious  general  passed  with 
many  salutations  and  friendly  words  and 
greetings  —  "  Shall  it  be  good  even  or 
good  morrow,  illustrious  gentlemen,  who 
watch  for  Venice  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  sleeps?"  Would  there  be  grace 
enough  among  the  secret  councillors  to 
hurry  their  steps  as  they  passed  him,  or 
was  there  a  secret  enjoyment  in  Foscari's 
double  entendre  —  in  that  fatal  smile  with 
which  he  met  the  victim  ?  The  great 
court  which  has  witnessed  so  much  has 
rarely  seen  a  stranger  scene. 

It  was  some  time  after  this,  after  the 
long,  but,  in  the  belief  of  the  time,  justi- 
fiable delay  of  the  winter,  that  the  Senate 
at  last  came  to  a  decision  in  this  question. 
That  Carmagnola  still  lingered  in  camp 
doing  little  or  nothing  added  a  sort  of  ex- 
asperation to  the  impatience  of  the  city, 
and  gave  their  rulers  a  justification  for 
what  they  were  about  to  do.  The  Vene- 
tian senators  had  no  thought  of  leaving 
their  general  free  to  carry  over  to  Philip 
the  help  of  his  great  name  in  case  of  an- 
other war.  Carmagnola's  sword  thrown 
suddenly  into  the  balance  of  power  which 
was  so  critical  in  Italy,  might  have  swayed 
it  in  almost  any  conceivable  direction  — 
and  this  was  a  risk  not  to  be  lightly  en- 
countered. Had  he  shaken  the  dust  from 
his  feet  at  Mestre,  and,  instead  of  embark- 
ing upon  the  lagoon,  turned  his  horse 
round  upon  the  beach,  and  galloped  off  as 
he  had  done  from  Philip's  castle,  to  some 
other  camp  —  the  Florentines',  perhaps, 
or  his  own  native  Duke  Amadeo  of  Savoy 
—  what  revolution  might  happen?  He 
had  done  it  once,  but  the  magnificent  Sig- 
noria  were  determined  that  he  should  not 
do  it  again.  Therefore  the  blow  must  be 
sharp  and  sudden,  allowing  no  time  for 
thought.  Thanks  to  that  force  of  secrecy 
of  which  the  historian  brags,  Carmagnola 
had  no  thought  of  any  harm  intended  to 
him.  He  thought  himself  the  master  of 
the  situation  —  he  to  whom  only  a  year 
before  the  rulers  of  Venice  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  soothe  and  caress  their  gen- 
eral, lest  he  should  throw  up  bis  post. 
Accordingly,  when  he  received  the  fatal 
message  to  return  to  Venice  in  order  to 
give  his  good  masters  advice  as  to  the 
peace,  he  was  no  more  suspicious  than 
Othello  in  the  same  circumstances  might 
have  been.  He  set  out  at  once,  taking 
with  him  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  war, 
Gonzaga,  the  lord  of  Mantua,  and  rode 
along  the  green  Lombard  plains  in  all  the 
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brilliancy  of  their  spring  verdure,  received 
wherever  he  halted  with  honor  and  wel- 
come. When  he  reached  the  Brenta  he 
took  boat ;  and  his  voyage  down  the  slow- 
flowing  stream,  which  has  been  always  so 
dear  to  the  Venetians,  was  like -a  royal 
progress.  The  Brenta  was  not  then,  as 
now,  a  long  line  of  villas,  in  which,  as  in 
Goldoni's  days,  there  was  perpetual  mer- 
rymaking. But  yet  the  noble  dwellers  on 
the  banks,  "according  to  their  habit,"  Sa- 
bellico  says,  received  him,  as  he  passed, 
con  molto  fgsta.  And  so  he  went  to  his 
fate.  At  Mestre  he  was  met  by  an  escort 
of  eight  gentlemen  from  Venice  —  those, 
do  doubt,  to  whom  the  historian  refers  as 
bound  to  him  by  long  intimacy,  who  yet 
never  breathed  to  him  a  word  of  warning. 
With  this  escort  he  crossed  the  lagoon, 
the  towers  and  lofty  roofs  of  Venice  rising 
from  out  the  rounded  line  of  sea,  his  sec- 
ond home,  the  country  of  which  he  had 
boasted,  where  every  man  received  his 
due. 

How  did  they  talk  with  him,  those  silk- 
en citizens  who  knew  but  would  not  by  a 
look  betray  whither  they  were  leading 
their  noble  friend  ?  Would  they  tell  him 
the  news  of  the  city,  what  was  thought  of 
the  coming  peace,  what  intrigues  were 
afloat,  where  Trevisano,  the  unlucky  ad- 
miral, had  gone  to  hide  his  head  in  his 
banishment?  or  would  the  conversation 
flow  on  the  last  great  public  show,  or  some 
rare  conceit  in  verse,  or  the  fine  fleet  that 
followed  the  Bucentauro  when  last  the 
serenest  prince  took  the  air  upon  the  la- 
goon ?  But  Carmagnola  was  not  lettered, 
nor  a  courtier,  so  that  such  subjects  would 
have  little  charm  for  him.  When  the 
boats  swept  past  San  Stai,  would  not  a 
waving  scarf  from  some  balcony  show  that 
his  wife  a^nd  young  daughter  had  come 
out  to  see  him  pass,  though  well  aware 
that  the  business  of  the  Signoria  went 
before  any  indulgence  at  home?  Or  per- 
haps he  came  not  by  Canereggio  but  up 
the  Giudecca,  with  the  wind  and  spray 
from  the  sea  blowing  in  his  face  as  he 
approached  the  centre  of  Venetian  life. 
He  was  led  by  his  courtier  attendants  to 
the  palace  direct — the  senators  having, 
as  would  seem,  urgent  need  of  his  coun- 
sel. As  he  entered  the  fatal  doors,  those 
complacent  friends,  to  save  him  any  trou- 
ble, turned  back  and  dismissed  the  re- 
tainers, without  whom  a  gentleman  never 
stirred  abroad,  informing  them  that  their 
master  had  much  to  say  to  the  doge,  and 
might  be  long  detained. 

Here  romance  comes  in  with  unneces- 
sary aggravations  of  the  tragic  tale,  re- 


lating  how,  not  finding  the  doge,  as  he 
had  expected,  awaiting  him,  Carmagnola 
turned  to  go  to  his  own  house,  but  was 
stopped  by  his  false  friends,  and  led,  on 
pretence  of  being  shown  the  nearest  exit, 
another  gloomy  way  —  a  way  that  led 
through  bewildering  passages  into  the 
prisons.  No  sentimental  Bridge  of  Sighs 
existed  in  these  days.  But  when  the  door 
of  the  strong-room  which  was  to  be  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  mortal  life  was 
opened,  and  the  lively  voices  of  his  con- 
ductors sank  in  the  shock  of  surprise  and 
horror,  and  all  that  was  about  to  be  rushed 
on  Carmagnola's  mind,  the  situation  is 
one  which  requires  no  aid  of  dramatic  art. 
Here,  in  a  moment  betrayed  out  of  the  air 
and  light,  and  the  freedom  which  he  had 
used  so  proudly,  this  man,  who  had  never 
feared  the  face  of  men,  must  have  realized 
his  fate.  At  the  head  of  a  great  army  one 
day,  a  friendless  prisoner  the  next,  well 
aware  that  the  light  of  day  would  never 
clear  up  the  proceedings  against  him,  or 
common  justice,  such  as  awaits  a  poor 
picker  ana  stealer,  stand  between  him  and 
the  judges  whose  sentence  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Let  us  hope  that  those  inti- 
mates who  had  accompanied  him  thus  far 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  shame  from 
the  look  of  the  captive.  So  much  evil  as 
Carmagnola  had  done  in  his  life  —  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  and  not  a 
word  to  make  us  believe,  that  he  was  a 
sanguinary  conqueror,  or  abused  the  po- 
sition he  held  —  must  have  been  well 
atoned  by  that  first  moment  of  enlighten- 
ment and  despair. 

During  the  thirty  days  that  followed, 
little  light  is  thrown  upon  Carmagnola's 
dungeon.  He  is  swallowed  up  in  the  dark- 
ness, "examined  by  torture  before  the 
Secret  Council,"  a  phrase  that  chills  one's 
blood  —  until  they  have  the  evidence  they 
want,  and  full  confirmation  in  the  groans 
of  the  half-conscious  sufferer  of  all  imag- 
ined or  concocted  accusations.  Sabellico 
asserts  that  the  proof  against  him  was  "  in 
letters  which  he  could  not  deny  were  in 
his  own  hand,  and  by  domestic  testi- 
mony," whatever  that  may  mean ;  and 
does  not  mention  the  torture.  "The 
points  of  the  accusation  were  these,"  he 
adds,  •*  succor  refused  to  Trevisano,  and 
Cremona  saved  to  Philip  by  his  treach- 
erous abstinence."  The  fact,  however, 
is  more  simply  stated  by  Navagero  before 
the  trial,  that  "the  Signoria  were  bent 
on  freeing  themselves "  from  a  general 
who  had  apparently  ceased  to  be  always 
victorious,  after  the  excellent  habit  of 
republics,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  head 
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of  every  unsuccessful  leader —  thus  effec- 
tually preventing  further  failure,  on  his 
part  at  least. 

Carmagnola  was  not  a  man  of  words. 
Yet  he  might  have  launched  with  his  dy- 
ing breath  some  ringing  defiance  to  catch 
the  echoes,  and  leave  in  Venetian  ears  a 
recollection,  a  watchword  of  rebellion  to 
come.  The  remorseless  Council  thought 
of  this,  with  the  vigilance  and  subtle  gen- 
ius which  inspired  all  the  proceedings  of 
their  secret  conclave;  and  when  the  May 
morning  dawned  which  was  to  be  his  last, 
a  crowning  indignity  was  added  to  his 
doom.  He  was  Ted  out  con  uno  sbadoc- 
chio  in  bocca,  gagged,  "in  order  that  he 
might  not  speak,11  to  the  Piazzetta,  now 
so  cheerful  and  so  gay,  which  then  had 
the  most  dreadful  associations  of  any  in 
Venice :  "  between  the  columns,"  the  Wue 
lagoon,  with  all  its  wavelets  flinging  up- 
ward their  countless  gleams  of  reflection 
in  the  early  sun;  the  rich-hued  sails 
standing  out  against  the  blue ;  the  great 
barges  coming  serenely  in,  as  now,  with 
all  their  many-colored  stores  from  the  Lido 
farms  and  fields ;  the  gondolas  crowding 
to  the  edge  of  the  fatal  pavement,  the 
populace  rushing  from  behind.  No  doubt 
the  windows  of  the  ducal  palace  or  so 
much  of  the  galleries  as  were  then  in 
existence,  were  crowded  with  spectators 
too.  Silent,  carrying  his  head  high,  like 
him  of  whom  Dante  writes,  who  held 
great  Hell  itself  in  despite  —  stUgnoso 
even  of  that  gag  between. his  lips  —  the 
great  soldier,  the  general  whose  praises 
had  rung  through  Venice,  and  whose 
haughty  looks  had  been  so  familiar  in  the 
streets,  was  led  forth  to  his  death.  By 
that  strong  argument  of  the  axe,  unan- 
swerable, incontestable,  the  Signoria  man- 
aged to  liberarsi  of  many  an  inconvenient 
servant  and  officer,  either  unsuccessful 
or  too  fortunate.  Carmagnola  had  both 
of  these  faults.  He  was  too  great,  and 
for  once  he  had  failed.  The  people 
called  Sventura  /  Sventura  /  ••  Misfor- 
tune !  Misfortune ! "  in  their  dark  masses, 
as  they  struggled  to  see  the  wonderful 
sight.  Their  sympathies  could  scarcely 
be  against  the  victim  on  that  day  of  retri- 
bution ;  and  perhaps  had  his  voice  been 
free  to  speak  to  them,  might  have  thought 
of  other  things  to  shout,  which  the  Signo- 
ria had  been  less  content  to  hear. 

Thus  ended  the  great  Carmagnola,  the 
most  famous  of  all  Italian  soldiers  of  for- 
tune. Over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  noble 
Church  of  the  Frari  there  has  hung  for 
generations  a  coffin  covered  with  a  pall,  in 
which  it  was  long  supposed  that  his  bones 


had  been  placed,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth  per  infamia%  as  a  ro- 
mantic custode  says.  This,  however,  is 
one  of  the  fables  of  tradition.  He  was 
buried  in  San  Francesco  delle  Vigne  (not 
the  present  church),  whence  at  a  later 
period  his  remains  were  transferred  to 
Milan.  His  wife  and  daughter,  or  daugh- 
ters, were  banished  to  Treviso  with  a 
modest  pension,  yet  a  penalty  of  death 
registered  against  them  should  they  break 
bonds  —  so  determined,  it  is  evident,  were 
the  Signoria  to  leave  no  means  by  which 
the  general  could  be  avenged.  And  what 
became  of  these  poor  women  is  unknown. 
Such  unconsidered  trifles  drop  through 
the  loopholes  of  history,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  hearts  that  are  broken  or 
hopes  that  cannot  be  renewed. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
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BY  MRS.  OUPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Waring  went  out  with  Constance  when 
the  sun  got  low  in  the  skies.  He  took  a 
much  longer  walk  than  was  at  all  usual, 
and  pointed  out  to  her  many  points  of 
view.  The  paths  that  ran  among  the  olive 
woods,  the  little  terraces  which  cut  up  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  cool  gray  foliage 
and  gnarled  trunks,  the  clumps  of  flowers 
—  garden  flowers  in  England,  but  here  as 
wild,  and  rather  more  common  than  blades 
of  grass  —  delighted  her;  and  her  talk  de- 
lighted him.  He  had  not  gone  so  far  for 
months ;  nor  had  he,  he  thought,  for  years, 
found  the  time  go  so  fast.  It  was  very 
different  from  Frances's  mild  attempts 
at  conversation.  "Do  you  th+ok,  papa? 
Do  you  remember,  papa?"  —  so  many 
references  to  events  so  trifling,  and  her 
little  talk  about  Tasie's  plans  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  news.  Constance  took  him  boldly 
into  her  life  and  told  him  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world.  Ah,  the  world!  that 
was  the  only  world.  He  had  said  in  his 
bitterness,  again  and  again,  that  society 
was  as  limited  as  any  village,  and  duch- 
esses curiously  like  washerwomen;  but 
when  he  found  himself  once  more  on  the 
edge  of  that  great  tumult  of  existence,  he 
was  like  the  old  war-horse  that  neighs  at 
the  sound  of  the  battle.  He  began  to  ask 
her  questions  about  the  people  he  had 
known.  He  had  always  been  a  shy,  proud 
man,  and  had  never  thrown  himself  into 
the  stream;  but  still  there  had  been  peo- 
ple who  had  known  him  and  liked  him,  or 
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whom  he  had  liked ;   and  gradually  he 
awakened  into  animation  and  pleasure. 

When  they  met  the  old  general  taking 
his  stroll,  too,  before  dinner,  that  leathern 
old  Indian  was  dazzled  by  the  bright  crea- 
ture, who  walked  along  between  them, 
almost  as  tall  as  the  two  men,  with  her 
graceful,  careless  step  and  independent 
ways,  not  deferring  to  them,  as  the  other 
ladies  did,  but  leading  the  conversation. 
Even  General  Gaunt  began  to  think 
whether  there  was  any  one  whom  he  could 
speak  of,  any  one  he  had  known,  whom, 
perhaps,  this  young  exponent  of  society 
might  know.  She  knew  everybody.  Even 
princes  and  princesses  had  no  mystery  for 
her.  She  told  them  what  everybody  said, 
with  an  air  of  knowing  better  than  every- 
body, which  in  her  meant  no  conceit  or 
presumption,  as  in  other  young  persons. 
Constance  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
possibility  of  being  thus  judged.  She  was 
not  self-conscious  at  all.  She  was  pleased 
to  bring  out  her  news  for  the  advantage 
of  the  seniors.  Frances  was  none  the 
wiser  when  her  sister  told  her  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  Grandmaisons,  or 
how  Lord  Sunbury's  marriage  had  been 
brought  about,  and  why  people  now  had 
altered  their  houses  for  the  Row.  Fran- 
ces listened;  but  she  had  never  heard 
about  Lord  Sunbury's  marriage,  nor  why 
it  should  shock  the  elegant  public.  But 
the  gentlemen  remembered  his  father;  or 
they  knew  how  young  men  commit  them- 
selves without  intending  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  there  was  anything 
at  ail  risyiU  in  Constance's  talk.  She 
touched,  indeed,  upon  the  edge  of  scan- 
dals which  had  been  in  the  newspapers, 
and  therefore  were  known  even  to  people 
in  the  Riviera;  but  she  did  it  with  the 
most  absolute  innocence,  either  not  know- 
ing or  not  understanding  the  evil.  "I 
believe  there  was  something  wrong,  but  I 
don't  know  what  —  mamma  would  never 
tell  me,"  she  said.  Her  conversation  was 
like  a  very  light,  graceful  edition  of  a  so- 
ciety paper  —  not  then  begun  to  be  — 
with  all  the  nastiness  and  almost  all  the 
malice  left  out.  But  not  quite  all ;  there 
was  enough  to  be  piquant.  **  I  am  afraid 
I  am  a  little  ill-natured;  but  I  don't  like 
that  man,"  she  would  say  now  and  then. 
When  she  said,  "  I  don't  like  that  woman," 
the  gentlemen  laughed.  She  was  con- 
scious of  having  a  little  success,  and  she 
was  pleased  too.  Frances  perhaps  might 
be  a  better  housekeeper;  but  Constance 
could  not  but  think  that  in  the  equally 
important  work  of  amusing  papa  she 
would  be  more  successful  than  Frances. 


It  was  not  much  of  a  triumph,  perhaps, 
for  a  girl  who  had  known  so  many;  but 
yet  it  was  the  only  one  as  yet  possible  in 
the  position  in  which  she  now  was. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  settled  that  Frances  is 
to  go?"  she  said,  as  General  Gaunt  took 
the  way  to  his  bungalow,  and  she  and  her 
father  turned  towards  home. 

"  She  seems  to  have  settled  it  for  her- 
self," he  said. 

"  I  am  always  repeating  she  is  so  like 
mamma  — that  is  exactly  what  mamma 
would  have  done.  They  are  very  posi- 
tive. You  and  I,  papa,  are  not  positive 
at  all." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  that  coming  off  as 
you  did  by  yourself,  was  very  positive  in- 
deed—  and  the  first  step  in  the  universal 
turning  upside  down  which  has  ensued." 

••  I  hope  you  are  not  sorry  I  came  ?  " 

•'No,  Constance.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  you."  And  this  was  quite  true,  al- 
though he  had  said  to  Frances  something 
that  sounded  very  different.  Both  things 
were  true,  both  that  he  wished  she  had 
never  left  her  mother  —  that  be  wished 
she  might  return  to  her  mother,  and  leave 
Frances  with  him  as  of  old  —  and  that  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  her  here. 

"  If  I  were  to  go  back,  would  not  every- 
thing settle  down  just  as  it  was  before  ?  " 

Then  he  thought  of  what  Frances, 
taught  by  the  keenness  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, had  said  to  him  a  few  hours  ago. 
"  No,"  he  said ;  •*  nothing  can  ever  be  as 
it  was  before.  We  never  can  go  back  to 
what  has  been,  whether  the  event  that 
has  changed  it  has  been  happy  or  sad." 

"Oh,  surely  sometimes,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  That  is  a  dreadful  way  to  talk 
of  anything  so  trifling  as  my  visit.  It 
could  not  make  any  real  difference,  be- 
cause all  the  iacts  are  just  the  same  as 
they  were  before." 

To  this  he  made  no  reply.  She  had  no 
way,  thanks  to  Frances,  of  finding  out 
how  different  the  position  was.  And  she 
went  on,  after  a  pause :  "  Have  you  set- 
tled how  she  is  to  go?" 

"  I  have  not  even  thought  of  that." 

11  But,  papa,  you  must  think  of  it.  She 
cannot  go  unless  you  manage  it  for  her. 
Markham  heard  of  those  people  coming, 
and  that  made  it  quite  easy  for  me.  If 
Markham  were  here  —  " 

?•  Heaven  forbid." 

"  I  have  always  heard  vou  were  preju- 
diced about  Markham.  I  don't  think  he 
is  very  safe  myself.  I  have  warned  Fran- 
ces, whatever  she  does,  not  to  let  herself 
get  into  his  hands." 

"  Frances  in  Markham's  hands !    That 
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is  a  thing  I  could  not  permit  for  a  mo- 
ment. Your  mother  may  have  a  right  to 
Frances's  society,  but  none  to  throw  her 
into  the  companionship  of " 

44  Her  brother,  papa." 

"Her  brother!  Her  step-brother,  if 
you  please  —  which  I  think  scarcely  a  re- 
lationship at  all." 

Waring's  prejudices,  when  they  were 
roused,  were  strong.  His  daughter  looked 
up  in  amazement  at  his  sudden  passion, 
the  frown  on  his  face,  and  the  fire  in  his 
eye. 

**  You  forget  that  I  have  been  brought 
up  with  Markham,"she  said.  **  He  is  my 
brother;  and  he  is  a  very  good  brother. 
There  is  nothing  he  will  not  do  for  me. 
I  only  warned  Frances  because  —  because 
she  is  different ;  because " 

"  Because  —  she  is  a  girl  who  ought  not 
to  breathe  the  same  air  with  a  young  rep- 
robate —  a  young  —  " 

"Papa!  You  are  mistaken.  I  don't 
know  what  Markham  may  have  been ;  but 
he  is  not  a  reprobate.  It  was  because 
Frances  does  not  understand  chaff,  you 
know.  She  would  think  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, and  he  is  never  in  earnest.  She 
would  take  him  seriously,  and  nobody 
takes  him  seriously.  But  if  you  think  he 
is  bad,  there  is  nobody  who  thioks  that. 
He  is  not  bad ;  he  only  has  ways  of  think- 
ing  " 

44  Which  I  hope  my  daughters  will 
never  share,"  said  Waring  with  a  little 
formality. 

Constance  raised  her  head  as  if  to 
speak,  but  then  stopped,  giving  him  a  look 
which  said  more  than  words,  and  added  no 
more. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frances  had  been 
left  alone.  She  had  directed  her  letter, 
and  left  it  to  be  posted.  That  step  was 
taken,  and  could  no  more  be  thought 
over.  She  was  glad  to  have  a  little  of  her 
time  to  herself,  which  once  had  been  all 
to  herself.  She  did  not  like  as  yet  to 
broach  the  subject  of  her  departure  to 
Mariuccia;  but  she  thought  it  all  over 
very  anxiously,  trying  to  find  some  way 
which  would  take  the  burden  of  the  house 
hold  off  the  shoulders  of  Constance,  who 
was  not  used  to  it.  She  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  write  out  a  series 
of  menus,  which  Mariuccia  might  suggest 
to  Constance,  or  carry  out  upon  her  own 
responsibility,  whichever  was  most  prac- 
ticable; ana  she  resolved  that  various 
little  offices  might  be  turned  over  to  Do- 
menico  without  interfering  with  her  fa- 
ther's comfort.  All  these  arrangements, 
though  she  turned  them  over  very  soberly 


in  her  mind,  had  a  bewildering,  dizzying 
effect  upon  her.  She  thought  that  it  was 
as  if  she  were  going  to  die.  When  she 
went  away  out  of  the  narrow  inclosure  of 
this  world,  which  she  knew,  it  would  be 
to  something  so  entirely  strange  to  ber 
that  it  would  feel  like  another  life.  It 
would  be  as  if  she  had  died.  She  would 
not  know  anything;  the  surroundings, 
the  companions,  the  habits,  all  would  be 
strange.  She  would  have  to  leave  utterly 
behind  her  everything  she  had  ever 
known.  The  thought  was  not  melan- 
choly, as  is  in  almost  all  cases  the  thought 
of  leaving  "the  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  day ; "  it  made  ber  heart  swell 
and  rise  with  an  anticipation  which  was 
full  of  excitement  and  pleasure,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  making 
her  brain  swim. 

She  could  not  make  to  herself  any  pic- 
ture of  the  world  to  which  she  was  going. 
It  would  be  softer,  finer,  more  luxurious 
than  anything  she  knew ;  but  that  was  all. 
Of  her  mother,  she  did  try  to  form  some 
idea.  She  was  acquainted  only  with 
mothers  who  were  old,  —  Mrs.  Durant, 
who  wore  a  cap,  encircling  her  face,  and 
tied  under  her  chin  ;  and  Mrs.  Gaunt,  who 
had  grandchildren  who  were  as  old  as 
Frances.  Her  own  mother  could  not  be 
like  either  of  these ;  but  still  she  would  be 
old,  more  or  less,  would  wrap  herself  up 
when  she  went  out,  would  have  gray,  or 
even  perhaps  white  hair  (which  Frances 
liked  in  an  old  lady;  Mrs.  Durajit  wore 
a  front,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  suspected  of 
dyeing  her  hair),  and  would  not  care  to 
move  about  more  than  she  could  help. 
She  would  go  out  "into  society"  beauti- 
fully dressed  with  lace  and  jewels ;  and 
Frances  grew  more  dizzy  than  ever,  trying 
to  imagine  herself  standing  behind  this 
magnificent  old  figure,  like  a  maid  of 
honor  behind  a  queen.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  details  of  a  picture  so 
completely  vague.  There  was  a  general 
sense  of  splendor  and  novelty,  a  vague 
expectation  of  something  delightful,  which 
it  was  beyond  her  power  to  realize,  but  no 
more. 

She  had  roused  herself  from  the  vague 
excitement  of  these  dreams,  which  were 
very  absorbing,  though  there  was  so  little 
solidity  in  them,  with  a  sudden  fear  that 
she  was  losing  all  the  afternoon,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  prepare  for  dinner.  She 
went  to  the  corner  of  the  loggia  which 
commanded  the  road,  to  look  out  for  Con- 
stance and  her  father.  The  road  swept 
along  below  the  Punto,  leading  to  the 
town ;  and  a  smaller  path  traversing  the 
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little  height,  climbed  upward  to  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  palazzo  stood.  Fran- 
ces did  not  at  first  remark,  as  in  general 
every  villager  does,  an  unfamiliar  figure 
making  its  way  up  this  path.  Her  father 
and  sister  were  not  visible,  and  it  was  for 
them  she  was  looking.  Presently,  how- 
ever, her  eye  was  caught  by  the  stranger, 
no  doubt  an  English  tourist,  with  a  glass 
in  his  eye  —  a  little  man,  with  a  soft  gray 
felt  hat,  which,  when  he  lifted  bis  head  to 
inspect  the  irregular  structure  of  the  old 
town,  gave. him  something  the  air  of  a 
moving  mushroom.  His  movements  were 
somewhat  irregular,  as  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  walls,  and  did  not  serve  to  guide 
his  feet,  which  stumbled  continually  on 
the  inequalities  of  the  path.  His  progress 
began  to  amuse  her,  as  he  came  nearer, 
his  head  raised,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
buildings  before  him,  his  person  execut- 
ing a  series  of  undulations  like  a  ship  in 
a  storm.  He  climbed  up  at  last  to  the 
height,  and  coming  up  to  some  women 
who  were  seated  on  the  stone  bench  op- 
posite to  Frances  on  the  loggia,  began  to 
ask  them  for  instructions  as  to  how  he 
was  to  go. 

The  little  scene  amused  Frances.  The 
women  were  knitting,  with  a  little  cluster 
of  children  about  them,  scrambling  upon 
the  bench  or  on  the  dusty  pathway  at  their 
feet  The  stranger  took  off  his  big  hat 
and  addressed  them  with  few  words  and 
marry  gestures.  She  heard  casa  and 
Inglese*  but  nothing  else  that  was  com- 
prehensible. The  women  did  their  best 
to  understand,  and  replied  volubly.  But 
here  the  little  tourist  evidently  could  not 
follow.  He  was  like  so  many  tourist  vis- 
itors, capable  of  asking  his  question,  but 
incapable  of  understanding  the  answer 
given  him.  Then  there  arose  a  shrill  little 
tempest  of  laughter,  in  which  he  joined, 
and  of  which  Frances  herself  could  not 
resist  the  contagion.  Perhaps  a  faint 
echo  from  the  loggia  caught  the  ear  of  one 
of  the  women,  who  knew  her  well,  and 
who  immediately  pointed  her  out  to  the 
stranger.  The  little  man  turned  round 
and  made  a  few  steps  towards  the  palazzo. 
He  took  off  the  mushroom  top  of  gray 
felt,  and  presented  to  her  an  ugly,  little, 
vivacious  countenance.  "I  beg  you  ten 
thousand  pardons,"  he  said ;  •*  but  if  you 
speak  English,  as  I  understand  them  to 
say,  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  direct 
me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Waring  ?  Ah,  I 
am  sure  vou  are  both  English  and  kind  1 
They  tell  me  he  lives  near  here." 

Frances  looked  down  from  her  height 
demurely,  suppressing  the  too  ready  laugh, 


to  listen  to  this  queer  little  man  ;  but  his 
question  took  her  very  much  by  surprise. 
Another  stranger  asking  for  Mr.  Waring! 
But  oh,  so  very  different  a  one  from  Con- 
stance—  an  odd,. little,  ugly  man,  looking 
up  at  her  in  a  curious  one-sided  attitude, 
with  his  glass  in  his  eye.  "He  lives 
here,"  she  said. 

"What?  Where?"  He  had  replaced 
his  mushroom  on  his  head,  and  he  cocked 
up  towards  her  one  ear,  the  ear  upon  the 
opposite  side  to  the  eye  which  wore  the 
glass. 

"  Here ! "  cried  Frances,  pointing  to  the 
house,  with  a  laugh  which  she  could  not 
restrain. 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyebrows  so 
much  and  so  suddenly  that  his  glass  fell. 
"  Oh  1 "  he  cried  —  but  the  biggest  O, 
round  as  the  O  of  Giotto,  as  the  Italians 
say.  He  paused  there  some  time,  looking 
at  her,  his  mouth  retaining  the  shape  of 
that  exclamation  ;  and  then  he  cast  an  in- 
vestigating glance  along  the  wall,  and 
asked,  "  How  am  I  to  get  in  ?  " 

"Nunziata,  show  the  gentleman  the 
door,"  cried  Frances  to  one  of  the  women 
on  the  bench.  She  lingered  a  moment,  to 
look  again  down  the  road  for  her  father. 
It  was  true  that  nothing  could  be  so  won- 
derful as  what  had  already  happened ;  but 
it  seemed  that  surprises  were  not  yet  over. 
Would  this  be  some  one  else  who  had 
known  him,  who  was  arriving  full  of  the 
tale  that  had  been  told,  and  was  a  mystery 
no  longer,  some  "old  friend"  like  Mr. 
Mannering,  who  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  betraying  the  harmless  hermit, 
whom  some  chance  had  led  him  to  dis- 
cover? There  was  some  bitterness  in 
Frances's  thoughts.  She  had  not  remem- 
bered the  Mannerings  before,  in  the  rush 
of  other  things  to  think  of.  The  fat,  ruddy 
couple,  so  commonplace  and  so  comfort- 
able 1  Was  it  all  their  doing?  Were  they 
to  blame  for  everything?  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  existence,  and  the  beginning 
of  another?  She  went  in  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  sat  down  there,  to  be  ready  to 
receive  the  visitor.  He  could  not  be  so 
important  —  that  was  impossible;  there 
could  be  no  new  mystery  to  record. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Domenico 
solemnly  ushered  in  the  stranger,  Fran- 
ces, although  her  thoughts  were  not  gay, 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  again.  He 
carried  his  big  gray  mushroom  top  now  in 
his  hand  ;  and  the  little  round  head  which 
had  been  covered  with  it  seemed  incom- 
plete without  that  thatch.  Frances  felt 
herself  looking  from  the  head  to  the  hat 
with  a  ludicrous  sense  of  this  incomplete- 
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ness.  He  had  a  small  head,  thinly  cov- 
ered with  light  hair,  which  seemed  to  grow 
in  tufts  like  grass.  His  eyes  twinkled 
keen,  two  very  bright  gray  eyes,  from  the 
puckers  of  eyelids  which  looked  old,  as  if 
he  had  got  them  second-hand.  There 
was  a  worn  and  wrinkled  look  about  him 
altogether,  carried  out  in  his  dress,  and 
even  in  his  boots,  which  suggested  the 
same  idea.  An  old  man  who  looked 
young,  or  a  young  man  who  looked  old. 
She  could  not  make  out  which  be  was. 
He  did  not  bow  and  hesitate,  and  an- 
nounce himself  as  a  friend  of  her  father's, 
as  she  expected  him  to  do,  but  came  up 
to  her  briskly  with  a  quick  step,  but  a 
shuffle  in  his  gait. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  introduce  myself," 
he  said;  "though  it  is  odd  that  we  should 
need  an  introduction  to  each  other,  you 
and  I.  After  the  first  moment,  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere.  You  are  quite 
like  my  mother.  Frances,  isn't  it?  And 
I'm  Markham,  of  course,  you  know." 

"  Markham  1 "  cried  Frances.  She  had 
thought  she  could  never  be  surprised 
again,  after  all  that  had  happened.  But 
she  felt  herself  more  astonished  than  ever 
now. 

•*  Yes,  Markham.  You  think  I  am  not 
much  to  look  at,  I  can  see.  I  am  not 
generally  admired  at  the  first  glance. 
Shake  hands,  Frances.  You  don't  quite 
feel  like  giving  me  a  kiss,  I  suppose,  at 
the  first  offset  ?  Never  mind.  We  shall 
be  very  good  friends,  after  a  while."    ' 

He  sat  down,  drawing  a  chair  close  to 
her.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  by  your- 
self. I  like  the  looks  of  you.  Where  is 
Con  ?  Taken  possession  of  the  governor, 
and  left  you  alone  to  keep  house,  I  should 
suppose  ?  " 

•*  Constance  has  gone  out  to  walk  with 
papa.     I  had  several  things  to  do." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  That 
would  be  the  usual  distribution  of  labor, 
if  you  remained  together.  Fan,  my  moth- 
er has  sent  me  to  fetch  you  home." 

Frances  drew  a  little  farther  away.  She 
save  him  a  look  of  vague  alarm.  The 
familiarity  of  the  address  troubled  her. 
But  when  she  looked  at  him  again,  her 
gravity  gave  way.  He  was  such  a  queer, 
such  a  very  queer  little  man. 

"You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  my  dear," 
he  said.  "  I  am  used  to  it.  Providence 
—  always  the  best  judge,  no  doubt  —  has 
not  given  me  an  awe  inspiring  counte- 
nance. It  is  hard  upon  my  mother,  who 
is  a  pretty  woman.  But  I  accept  the  po- 
sition, for  my  part.  This  is  a  charming 
place.    You  have  got  a  number  of  nice 


things.  And  those  little  sketches  are 
very  tolerable.  Who  did  them?  You? 
Waring,  so  far  as  I  remember,  used  to 
draw  very  well  himself.  I  am  glad  you 
draw  ;  it  will  give  you  a  little  occupation. 
I  like  the  looks  of  you,  though  I  don't 
think  you  admire  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Frances,  troubled,  "  it  is 
because  I  am  so  much  surprised.  Are 
you  really  —  are  you  sure  you  are  —  " 

He  gave  a  little  chuckle,  which  made 
her  start  —  an  odd,  comical,  single  note 
of  laughter,  very  cordial  and  very  droll, 
like  the  little  man  himself. 

"  I've  got  a  servant  with  me,"  he  said, 
"  down  at  the  hotel,  who  knows  that  I  go 
by  the  name  of  Markham  when  I'm  at 
home.  I  don't  know  if  that  will  satisfy 
you.  But  Con,  to  be  sure,  knows  me, 
which  will  be  better.  You  don't  hear  any 
voice  of  nature  saying  within  your  breast, 
'  This  is  my  long-lost  brother  '  ?  That's 
a  pity.  But  by-and-by,  you'll  see,  we'll  be 
very  good  friends." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  I  had  any 
doubt.  It  is  so  great  a  surprise  —  one 
thing  after  another." 

"  Now,  answer  me  one  question :  Did 
you  know  anything  about  your  family  be- 
fore Con  came  ?  Ah,"  he  said,  catching 
her  alarmed  and  wondering  glance,  "I 
thought  not.  I  have  always  said  so :  he 
never  told  you.  And  it  has  all  burst  upon 
you  in  a  moment,  you  poor  little  thing. 
But  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  us.  My 
mother  has  her  faults ;  but  she  is  a  nice 
woman.  You  will  like  her.  And*  1  am 
very  queer  to  look  at,  and  many  people 
think  I  have  a  screw  loose.  But  I'm  not 
bad  to  live  with.  Have  you  settled  it 
with  the  governor?  Has  he  made  many 
objections?  He  and  I  never  drew  well 
together.    Perhaps  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  speak  as  if  —  he  liked 
you.  But  I  don't  know  anything.  I  have 
not  been  told  —  much.  Please  don't  ask 
me  things,"  Frances  cried. 

"No,  I  will  not.  On  the  contrary,  I'll 
tell  you  everything.  Con  probably  would 
put  a  spoke  in  my  wheel  too.  My  dear 
little  Fan,  don't  mind  any  of  them.  Give 
me  your  little  hand.  I  am  neither  bad  nor 
good.  I  am  very  much  what  people  make 
me.  I  am  nasty  with  the  nasty  some- 
times—  more  shame  to  me,  and  disagree- 
able with  the  disagreeable.  But  I  am 
innocent  with  the  innocent,"  he  said  with 
some  earnestness ;  "  and  that  is  what  you 
are,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  me." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Frances,  look- 
ing  at  him.    Then   she  added,  after  a 
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pause :  "  Not  of  you,  nor  of  any  one.  I 
have  never  met  any  bad  people.  I  don't 
believe  any  one  would  do  me  barm." 

••  Nor  I,"  he  said  with  a  little  fervor, 
patting  her  hand  with  his  own.  "  All  the 
same,  he  added,  after  a  moment,  "it  is 
perhaps  wise  not  to  give  them  the  chance. 
So  I've  come  to  fetch  you  home." 

Frances,  as  she  became  accustomed  to 
this  remarkable  new  member  of  her  fam- 
ily, began  immediately,  after  her  fashion, 
to  think  of  the  material  necessities  of  the 
case.  She  could  not  start  with  him  at 
once  on  the  journey;  and  in  the  mean 
time  where  should  she  put  him?  The 
most  natural  thing  seemed  to  be  to  with- 
draw again  from  the  blue  room,  and  take 
the  little  one  behind,  which  looked  out  on 
the  court.  That  would  do,  and  no  one 
need  be  any  the  wiser.  She  said  with  a 
little  hesitation  :  "  I  must  go  now  and  see 
about  your  room." 

*  Room  ! "  he  cried.  •«  Oh  no  ;  there's 
no  occasion  for  a  room.  I  wouldn't  trouble 
you  for  the  world.  I  have  got  rooms  at 
the  hotel.  I'll  not  stay  even,  since  daddy's 
out,  to  meet  him.  You  can  tell  him  I'm 
here,  and  what  I  came  for.  If  he  wants 
to  see  me,  he  can  look  me  up.  I  am  very 
glad  I  have  seen  you.  I'll  write  to  the 
mother  to-night  to  say  you're  quite  satis- 
factory, and  a  credit  to  all  your  belong- 
ings; and  I'll  come  to-morrow  to  see 
Con ;  aod  in  the  mean  time,  Fan,  you 
must  settle  when  you  are  to  come ;  for  it 
is  an  awkward  time  for  a  man  to  be  loaf- 
ing about  here." 

He  got  up  as  he  spoke,  and  stooping, 
gave  her  a  serious,  brotherly  kiss  upon 
her  forehead.  •*  I  hope  you  and  I  will 
be  very  great  friends,"  he  said. 

And  then  he  was  gone!  Was  be  a 
dream  only,  an  imagination  ?  But  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  figure  that  imagination 
produces.  No  dream-man  could  ever  be 
so  comical  to  behold,  could  ever  wear  a 
coat  so  curiously  wrinkled,  or  those  boots, 
in  the  curves  of  which  the  dust  lay  as  in 
the  inequalities  of  the  dry  and  much-fre- 
quented: road. 


From  Macmillan't  Magazine. 
THE  ASTROLOGY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Among  Englishmen  who  were  versed 
In  astrology  we  find  the  names  of  Roger 
Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  Usher,  Dr.  Dee, 
Lilly,  Milton,  Dryden,  Bishop  Hall,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Elias  Ashmole,  aod 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  besides  many  others 


who  rank  high  in  literature  or  science. 
The  celebrated  Jerome  Cardan,  who  was 
sent  for  in  1552  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  whom  he  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous disease,  was  engaged  when  passing 
through  London  to  calculate  the  nativity 
of  Edward  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth  adhered 
firmly  to  her  belief  in  astrology.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Dee,  of  Mortlake,  fixed 
the  date  of  her  coronation  from  figures 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Dudley.  The 
astrologer  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
queen.  She  made  him  chancellor  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  he  was  engaged  by  her  in 
drawing  up  reports  concerning  her  new 
dominions,  the  rolls  containing  them  be- 
ing now  in  the  Cottonian  library.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar.  He  failed  in  his  predic- 
tion regarding  Elizabeth's  death,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  to  take  place  at 
Whitehall,  but  it  actually  occurred  at 
Richmond.  The  celebrated  Nostradamus 
in  Mary's  reign  published  the  following 
amoog  several  important  predictions :  — 

Le  sang  du  juste  a  Londres  fera  faute, 
Bruslez  par  feu,  de  vingt  et  trois  les  six, 
La  dame  antique  cherra  de  place  haute 
De  meme  secte  plusieurs  seront  occis. 

This,  it  is  said,  referred  to  the  great  fire 
of  London  and  the  destruction  of  St. 
Paul's.  Lilly  *  also  predicted  the  terrible  m 
calamity,  as  well  as  the  great  plague,  the  * 
figures  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
44  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy,"  published 
in  1651.  Concerning  these  predictions 
Lilly  gave  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  October,  1666. 
On  the  popular  mind  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  constant  practice  of  pre- 
diction was  very  great.  The  astrologer, 
patronized  by  the  court,  and  recognized 
as  a  regular  professor  at  the  universities, 
became,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  com- 
mon figure  at  the  country  fairs  and  popu- 
lar gatherings,  where,  for  a  small  fee,  be 
was  prepared  to  cast  a  nativity,  or  raise 
up  the  foul  fiend  himself  by  the  exercise 
of  his  black  art.  The  references  in  Shake- 
speare to  the  skill  and  practice  of  the 
alchemist  and  astrologer  are  frequent  and 
well  drawn.  In  "Troilus  and  Cressida," 
Thersites  says  of  Diomed,  — 

When  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it 
(v.  1,  98). 
In  "Cymbeline,"  Imogen  says:  — 

O,  learn*d  indeed,  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters ;      ? 
He'd  lay  the  future  open  (iii.  2,  27). 

*  Born  1602. 
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In  "  Lear,"  Edgar  asks  of  Edmund,  — 

How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astro- 
nomical ?  (i.  2,  164). 

The  most  cursory  reader  must  be  struck 
with  Shakespeare's  numerous  references 
to  astrology,  and  a  close  examination  will 
reveal  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  science.  The 
astrologer's  skill  is  well  drawn  in  Sonnet 
XIV.:  — 

Methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind, 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find. 

Of  the  custom  of  casting  figures  from  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of 
birth  we  have  several  allusions.  In  "As 
You  Like  It,"  Rosalind  says  to  Jaques, — 

Be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost 
chide  God  for  making  that  countenance  you 
are  (iv.  1,  35). 

In  "  I  Henry  IV.,"  the  self-importance  of 
Glendower  asserts  itself  in  the  words:  — 

At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward  (Hi.  1,  13). 

Richard  III. says  of  the  murdered  princes, 

At  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite 
(iv.  4,  215). 

The  enraged  Margaret,  in  a  spirit  of  fierce 
fatalism,  cries  to  Gloucester,  — 


Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity, 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell ! 

(i.  3,  229). 

New  theories  in  astronomy  marked  the 
age  of  Shakespeare.  The  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem placed  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the 
mundane  universe,  with  the  orbs  of  the 
seven  planets  revolving  round  it  at  differ- 
ent distances.  Bevond  these,  as  an  eighth 
sphere,  was  the  firmament,  supposed  to 
turn  diurnally  from  east  to  west,  carry, 
ing  with  it  the  seven  planets  and  all  the 
fixed  stars.  To  account  for  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  a  ninth,  the  crystal- 
line, sphere  was  added  beyond  that  of  the 
fixed  stars.  A  tenth,  the  primum  mobile, 
or  first  moved,  was  ultimately  added,  in- 
closing all  these.  The  completion  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  was  made  by  Alphonso 
the  Tenth  of  Castile,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1543,  Copernicus  published 
his  celebrated  work  on  the  revolution  of 


the  heavenly  bodies.  His  views  soon  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  other  astronomers, 
and  received  strong  confirmation  by  the 
theories  of  Galileo,  extending  from  1610 
to  1616.  Tycho  Brahe,  while  adopting 
some  of  the  views  of  Copernicus,  did  not 
quite  shake  off  his  belief  in  the  Ptolemaic 
creed,  but  bis  elaborate  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  utilized  by  bis  friend 
Kepler,  who,  in  1609,  published  his  dem- 
onstration of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Galileo, 
who  was  born  in  1564,  the  same  year  as 
Shakespeare,  constructed  his  telescope  in 
1609.  In  the  year  1610,  the  first  tele- 
scope in  London  was  constructed.  Many 
causes  prevented  the  spread  of  the  new 
discoveries  of  these  scientific  pioneers. 
Publication  was  slow  and  translators  few. 
The  condemnation  the  .new  theories  re- 
ceived from  the  disciples  of  the  old  faith 
and  the  orthodox  ecclesiastics  of  the  day 
rendered  their  acceptance  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  The  story  of  Galileo's 
public  recantation  is  well  known,  while  he 
muttered  to  himself,  E  pur  si  tnuove. 
Milton,  though  strongly  interested  in  the 
work  of  Galileo,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  theories  of  Copernicus,  seems 
not  to  have  finally  accepted  them  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  "Paradise  Lost" 
(book  viii.).  We  have  no  evidence  from 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  that  be  favored 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  faith.  Rejected 
as  they  were  by  Bacon,  who  says  of  their 
^author,  "  He  is  a  man  who  thinRs  nothing 
of  introducing  fictions  of  any  kind  into 
nature,  provided  his  calculations  turn  out 
well,"  it  is  highly  probable  Shakespeare 
left  the  rival  dogmas  of  science,  as  he  did 
those  of  religion,  to  fight  their  own  bat- 
tles. In  1583,  Giordano  Bruno  visited 
Oxford  with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Copernican  system,  and  successfully 
refuted  the  learned  advocates  of  the  old 
creed.  But  the  belief  in  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  round  the  earth  still  remained. 
Shakespeare's  astronomy  is  distinctly 
Ptolemaic.  In  "Twelfth  Night,"  pub- 
lished in  1 60 1,  nearly  twenty  years  after 
Bruno's  visit,  the  Clown  says  to  Viola,  — 


Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like 
the  sun ;  it  shines  everywhere  (iii.  1,  44). 

Shakespeare  arrived  in  London  in  the 
year  1586.  The  national  mind  at  this 
period  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
martial  enthusiasm  against  the  designs  of 
Philip,  and  showed  itself  with  practical 
results,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

The   mundane    astrology   of   Ptolemy 
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placed  England  under  the  rule  of  Mars  in 
Aries;  hence  the  force  of  the  words  of 
John  of  Gaunt :  — 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi -paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war 

(ii.  1,  40). 

The  old  idea  of  Anaximenes,  that  the 
heavens  were  a  crystal  vault  formed  of 
layers  of  glassy  strata,  moving  from  east 
to  west,  having  the  stars  fixed  but  the 
planets  free,  was  no  doubt  present  to  the 
mind  of  Shakespeare,  when  Lorenzo  utters 
to  Jessica  those  lines  of  lyric  beauty  in 
which  he  says,  — 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
(Mer.  Ven.  v.  1,  58). 

Belarius  says  to  Cymbeline  of  his  sons, 

They  are  worthy  to  inlay  heaven  with  stars 

(v.  5.  350. 
Lear,  in  the  last  scene,  cries  over  the 
body  of  Cordelia,  — 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack*  (v.  3,  257). 

The  Pythagorean  idea,  that  the  motion 
of  the  planets  was  attended  with  waves  of 
sound,  causing  various  harmonic  effects, 
was  accepted  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Shakespeare  makes  frequent 
reference  to  this  notion,  particularly  in  the 
passage  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  al- 
ready referred  to :  — 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim. 

In  "Twelfth  Night"  Olivia  declares  to 
Viola,  - 

But  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spheres  (iii.  1,  119). 

Cleopatra  says  of  Antony,  — 

His  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres  (v.  2,  84). 

In  ••  As  You  Like  It,"  the  duke  says  of 
Jaques,  — 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 

We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 

Pericles,  on  *'  the  great  sea  of  joys  rush- 
ing upon  him  °  over  the  recovery  of  the 
long-lost  Marina,  declares  be  hears  a 
heavenly  strain :  — 

•  Also  Cymbeline ;  t.  5,  i»o. 


Per.  But  hark,  what  music?  ... 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None!      The  music  of  the  spheres! 

List,  Marina. 
Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him ;  give  him 

way. 
Per.  Rarest  sounds !    Do  you  not  hear  ? 
Lys.  My  lord,  I  hear. 
Per.  Most  heavenly  music ! 
It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes.    Let  me  rest  • 

(v.  1,  228.) 

In  "The  Inconstant"  of  Farquhar, 
young  Mirabel  exclaims  at  the  recovery 
of  the  counterfeiting  Oriana:  — 

Tune  all,  ye  spheres,  your  instruments  of 
joy,  and  carry  round  your  spacious  orbs  the 
happy  sound  of  Ori ana's  health;  her  soul, 
whose  harmony  was  next  to  yours,  is  now  in 
tune  again  (iv.  3). 

Tennyson,  in  the  "Ode  to  Memory," 
writes :  — 

Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres, 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 

And  again,  in  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  — 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 
Join'd  not. 

Rossetti,  in  "The  Blessed  Damozel," 
has, — 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together. 

It  was  a  general  belief  in  ancient  times, 
that  important  events  concerning  the  fate 
of  nations  were  foreshadowed  by  celestial 
phenomena.  Josephus  chronicles  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comet  in  the  form  of  a 
sword,  which  hung  over  Jerusalem  the 
year  before  its  destruction.  Grotius  says, 
that  "  comets  and  fiery  swords  and  such 
like  signs  are  wont  to  be  forerunners  of 
great  changes  in  the  world."  Cardan, 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  comets,  says, 
"They  operate  effects  like  those  of  Mars 
and  Mercury,  exciting  wars,  heated  and 
turbulent  dispositions  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  constitution  of  man  with  all 
their  evil  consequences."  In  the  histori- 
cal plays  Shakespeare  makes  elaborate 
use  of  this  astrological  idea.  At  the  last 
rites  of  England's  warrior  king,  Henry 
V.,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  cries  to  the 
heavens :  — 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  1 
(I  Hen.  VL  i.,  1,  2). 

Calpurnia,  in  her  anxiety  over  Caesar, 
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warns  him  with  an  account  of  recent  por- 
tents:— 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol.  .  .  . 
When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
of  princes  (ii.  2,  19). 

Ptolemy  says  in  his  •*  Centiloquy : " 
"If  comets,  whose  distance  is  eleven 
signs  behind  the  sun,  appear  in  angles, 
one  of  the  princes  or  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  will  die.  If  comets  be  in  motion 
from  the  west  towards  the  east,  a  foreign 
foe  will  invade  the  country ;  if  not  in  mo- 
tion, the  foe  will  be  provincial  or  domes- 
tic." 

In  "Hamlet,"  Horatio  utters  forebod- 
ings of  dangers  to  the  kingdom  by  a  com- 
parison to  the  appearance  of  the  heavens 
before  Cssar's  death  :  — 

Stars,  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;,and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  domesday  with  eclipse 

(i.  I,  117). 

Pandulf  stirs  up  the  depressed  spirits 
and  flagging  zeal  of  Lewis  the  dauphin 
with  the  words :  — 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event ; 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John 

(Hi.  4,  153). 

In  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Ulysses,  in 
diagnosing  "the  fever  whereof  all  our 
power  is  sick,"  says  to  the  assembled 
princes:  — 

But  when  the  planets 
In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 
What  plagues  and  what  portents!  what  mu- 
tiny 1 
What  raging  of  the  sea  !  shaking  of  earth  1 
Commotion  in  the  winds!  frights,  changes, 

horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states, 
Quite  from  their  fixture  (i.  3,  94). 

The  fall  of  Richard  II.  is  noted  by  the 
Welsh  captain  to  Salisbury  in  the  omi- 
nous words :  — 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-faced   moon  looks  bloody  on  the 

earth, 
And    lean-look'd    prophets   whisper   fearful 

change  (ii.  4,  8). 


Edward  of  York's  future  sovereignty  is 
presaged  by  a  phenomenon  at  the  battle  of 
Mortimer's  Cross :  — 

JSdw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three 

suns? 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  per- 
fect sun ; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale,  clear-shining  sky.  •  .  . 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

(3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1,  25.) 

A  similar  phenomenon  forebodes  evil  to 
King  John:  — 

My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night, 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion 

(iv.  2,  182). 

The  subject  of  eclipses  has  largely  en* 
gaged  the  attention  of  astrologers.  Ptol- 
emy treats  of  them  in  the  "  Second  Book 
of  the  Tetrabiblos.'  Cardan  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  aphorisms  respecting  them,  which 
have  been  accepted  by  recent  writers.  In 
"  King  Lear  "  Shakespeare  gives  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  the  astrological  doctrines 
on  eclipses :  — 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us.  Though  the  wisdom 
of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  na- 
ture finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects : 
love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide ; 
in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord ;  in 
palaces,  treason ;  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt 
son  and  father  (i.  2,  112). 

Othello,  in  the  agony  of  soul  over  the 
catastrophe  he  has  wrought,  exclaims:  — 

O  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration  (v.  2,  97). 

When  fortune  is  forsaking  Anthony  he 
betrays  his  fears  to  Cleopatra,  while  up- 
braiding her,  in  the  words :  -*- 

Alack,  our  terrene  moon 
Is  now  eclipsed ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony  (iii.  13,  154). 

•  Eclipses  of  the  moon,  while  less  formid- 
able than  those  of  the  sun,  will,  under 
certain  aspects,  cause  a  downfall  or  bring 
heavy  affliction  to  an  individual,  though 
the  effects  of  eclipses  are  general  rather 
than  particular. 

The  attention  of  mankind  in  the  early 
history  of  the  world  naturally  directed 
itself  to  the  scieoce  of  meteorology.  The 
ablest  of  ancient  philosophers  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  atmospheric  astrology. 
The  general  principle  observed  was  the 
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position  of  the  sun  towards  the  planets. 
It  caused  the  weather  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  planet  it  was  in  conjunction  with,  or 
zodiacal  parallel  to,  at  that  particular  pe- 
riod of  time.  After  a  conjunction  the 
next  powerful  influence  on  the  weather 
was  considered  to  be  the  period  when  the 
sun  was  in  an  opposition  aspect  to  an  evil 
planet. 

Shakespeare  makes  peculiar  use  of  this 
astrological  idea  by  causing  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
mental  condition  or  fortunes  of  his  char- 
acters. 

*  Ptolemy  says:  "If  the  sun  be  pale  or 
lurid,  and  rise  or  set  encumbered  with 
clouds,  or  surrounded  by  halos,  he  indi- 
cates storms  or  winds  coming  from  the 
quarter  of  his  apparent  situation." 

In  "  Richard  11."  Salisbury  appropri- 
priately  moralizes  on  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate king :  — 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest 

(ii.  4,  21). 

Ptolemy  further  observes :  "If  the  sun 
have  a  wavering  or  fiery  orb,  or  seem  to 
emit  or  attract  red  rays,  or  if  he  be  ac- 
companied in  any  one  part  of  the  clouds 
called  parhelia,  or  by  other  reddish  clouds 
of  extended  figure  in  the  form  of  long  rays, 
he  then  portends  violent  winds,  chiefly 
liable  to  arise  from  those  parts  in  which 
the  said  phenomena  may  have  shown 
themselves."  Shakespeare  was  not  less 
keenly  observant  of  the  face  of  nature 
than  the  ancient  philosopher.  We  have 
a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  tlie  dia- 
logue in  ••  I  Henry  IV."  at  the  camp  near 
Shrewsbury :  — 

King.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill  !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

Prince.  The  southern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes, 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 

King.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympa- 
thize, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

(v.  i,  I.) 

The  unfounded  jealousy  and  cruel  re- 
sentment in  the  heart  of  Leontes  drives  a 
hurricane  across  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  Hermione  is  banished,  Mamillius 
brought  to  an  untimely  end,  and  the  infant 
Perdita  abandoned  on  a  wild  seacoast. 
With  the  last  cruel  outrage  comes  a  tem- 
pest. 

The  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.    In  my  con- 
science, 
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The  heavens  with  that  we  have  In  hand  are 

angry, 
And  frown  upon's 

(Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3,  3). 

The  wronged  Hermione  fortifies  herself 
with  the  thought :  — 

There's  some  ill  planet  reigns ; 
I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favorable  (ii.  1,  106). 

Exeter,  in  puzzled  consternation  over 
the  death  of  Henry  V.f  expresses  him- 
self :  — 

Shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 

Bedford,  in  invocation,  says,  — 

Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  I 

Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heaven ! 

(I  Hen.  VL  i.  1,  53). 

Shakespeare  makes  frequent  references 
to  the  influence  of  the  moon.  In  ••  Rich- 
ard III."  the  broken-hearted  Elizabeth 
says,  — 

All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watery  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the 
world  (ii  2,  67). 

The  moon  is  a  feminine  planet,  and  de- 
notes queens  and  ladies  of  rank.  The 
application  of  the  astrological  principle 
adds  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sage. In  *•  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
Titania  says,  — 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye 

(iii.  1,  203). 

When  the  moon  appears  dark  or  pale  aod 
thick,  storms  and* rain  generally  follow, 
In  act  ii.  sc.  I,  3,  Titania,  upbraiding 
Oberon,  says,  — 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 

The  evil  aspects  of  the  moon  are  held  to 
be  productive  of  rheumatism,  among  other 
diseases,  such  as  those  of  the  eye,  dropsy, 
etc.  Generally  speaking,  complications 
of  disease,  more  or  less  of  a  rheumatic 
nature,  may  be  precipitated  in  astrology 
by  an  adverse  influence  of  the  moon. . 

The  atmospheric  characteristics  of  the 
sign  Cancer  are  serenity  and  warmth,  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  are  fiery  and 
scorching.  Shakespeare  makes  reference 
to  this  in  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida : "  — 

Add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  burns, 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 

(ii.  3,  206). 
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Perhaps  a  stone  to  the  cairn  of  theories 
already  existing  on  *•  The  Tempest,"  may 
be  added  by  noting,  that  the  character 
and  genius  of  Prospero  would  be  incom- 
plete without  allowing  his  claims  to  astro- 
logical skill.  He  strikes  the  key-note  to 
his  whole  action  in  his  first  appearance  in 
the  play,  with  the  words  spoken  to  Mi- 
randa :  — 

By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop  (i.  2,  180). 

So  long  the  sport  of  adverse  influences, 
he  patiently  awaits  the  time  when  *'by  ac- 
cident most  strange,  bountiful  fortune  *' 
gives  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
magic  spells.  This  he  seizes  at  the  right 
moment  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  heavens. 

Shakespeare  is  constant  in  his  ref- 
erence to  general  planetary  influence  in 
mundane  affairs.  Brutus,  in  urging  on 
Cassius  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action, 
says : — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries 

(J.  C  iv.  3,  218). 

Lear  affirms  his  renunciation  of  Cor- 
delia with  the  words, — 

By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs 

From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be 

(i.  1,  "3)« 
Kent  attempts  to  account  for  the  gulf 
which  separated  Cordelia  from  her  "dog- 
hearted  "  sisters,  thus :  — 

It  is  the  stars, 
The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues  (iv.  3,  35). 

Planetary  influence  on  the  minds  and 
dispositions  of  individuals  has  been  aptly 
made  use  of  by  Shakespeare.  The  evil 
aspects  of  Mercury  incite  to  theft,  lying, 
and  deceit.  Hence,  Mercury  was  the  god 
of  thieves.  In  "  Winter's  Tale  "  the  solil- 
oquy of  the  rogue  Autolycus  is  very  ap- 
propriate :  — 

My  traffic  is  sheets;  when  the  kite  builds, 
look  to  lesser  linen.  My  father  named  me 
Autolycus ;  who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under 
Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles  (iv.  3,  23). 

In  "Twelfth  Night"  the  Clown  is  not 
so  generous  in  his  wish  to  Malvolio  as  to 
Viola:  — 


Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for 
thou  speakest  well  of  fools  !  (i.  5,  105). 

Thersitcs,  in  loosing  his  venomous 
tongue  at  Ajax  and  Achilles,  thus  apos- 
trophises :  — 

Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy 
caduceus,  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less 
than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have ! 
(TroiL  and  Cres.  ii.  3,  13). 

Persons  born  under  Mars  are  bold,  con- 
fident, fond  of  war,  and  given  to  self-praise 
and  boasting. 

In  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  "  Helena 
playfully  banters  Parolles  in  claiming  to 
be  oorn  under  Mars  :  — 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under 

a  charitable  star. 
Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 
Hel.  I  especially  think  under  Mars.  •  .  • 
Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 
Hel.  When    he    was    retrograde,    I    think 
rather.  ... 
You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

(i.  1,  201). 

Congreve  probably  made  use  of  these 
lines,  for  we  find  a  remarkable  parallel 
passage  in  "  Love  for  Love."  The  in- 
imitable old  doting  stargaze r,  Foresight, 
says :  — 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  should  be  as  I 
would  have  it;  for  I  was  born,  Sir,  when  the 
crab  was  ascending;  and  all  my  affairs  go 
backward  (ii.  1). 

The  old  idea,  that  those  born  under 
Mars  had  the  bodily  organs  fully  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, was  no  doubt  present  to  the  mind  of 
Shakespeare  when  he  makes  Thersites,  in 
bitter  vituperation,  call  Ajax  "Mars  his 
idiot"  (Troil.  and  Cres.  ii.  1,  58). 

Saturn,  in  nativities,  is  called  the 
Greater  Infortune,  and  denotes  persons 
of  a  cold,  dry  nature,  liable  to  envy  and 
deceit.  Hence,  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  the  appropriateness  of  Don 
John's  reply  to  Conrad's  exhortation  :  — 

I  wonder  that  thou,  being,  as  thou  sayest 
thou  art,  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mis- 
chief (i  3,  11). 

According  to  Ptolemy,  Saturn  "regu- 
lates the  final  old  age,  as  agreeing  with 
his  chillness.  He  obstructs  the  mental 
movements,  the  appetites  and  enjoyments, 
rendering  them  imbecile  and  dull,  in  con- 
formity with  the  dulness  of  his  own  mo- 
tion." Hence  Prince  Henry's  witticism, 
on  discovering  Fal staff  cuddling  Doll 
Tearsheet,  — 
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Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  ! 
(2  H.  IV.  ii.  4,  286). 

la  "  Lear,"  Edmund  says :  "  My  father 
compounded  with  my  mother  under  the 
Dragon's  Tail,  and  my  nativity  was  under 
Ursa  Major  "  (i.  2,  128). 

The  Dragon's  Tail  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  resemble  Saturn  in  his  evil  aspects. 
It  always  implies  deceit  and  fraud,  and 
was  held  by  the  Persian  and  Arabian  as- 
trologers particularly  ••  evil,  noxious,  and 
hateful  in  influence. 

The  reference  to  Ursa  Major  must  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  astrology  allows  an 
influence  to  any  of  the  stars  in  Ursa 
Major.  It  is  impossible  to  be  born  under 
a  constellation,  particularly  this,  which 
covers  a  large  portion  of  the  heavens  at 
the  North  Pole.  One  is  said  to  be  born 
under  one  star  or  planet,  but  never  under 
a  cluster. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  subject  of 
climacterical  years  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers  and  physicians,  and 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church.  Rob- 
ert Record,*  the  mathematician  and  phy- 
sician to  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary, 
says  on  this  subject :  — 

'•  Though  there  be  seven  ages  reckoned, 
yet  there  be  four  principal,  and  the  other 
three  be  comprehended  under  these  four. 
Childhood  endureth  from  the  hour  of  birth 
till  the  end  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
is  of  complexion  hot  and  moist:  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years  beginneth  youth, 
and  lasteth  till  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
this  age  of  all  others  is  most  temperate : 
from  twenty-five  until  thirty -five  years  is 
the  flourishing  of  manhood,  but  yet  that 
manhood  lasteth  (though  not  in  full  fresh- 
ness) until  fifty  years  of  age,  and  this  age 
is  of  complexion  hot  and  dry :  from  fifty 
years  forward  is  the  time  of  age  peculiarly 
called  age,  in  which  time  man's  nature  is 
cold  and  dry." 

There  is  a  very  marked  analogy  be- 
tween Shakespeare's  well-known  lines 
"All  the  world's  a  stage,"  etc.  (As  You 
Like  It,  act  ii.,  sc.  7),  and  Ptolemy's  pe- 
riodica] division  of  time,  which  he  con- 
sidered was  analogous  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  planetary  orbs. 

••  The  first  age  of  infancy,  enduring  for 
four  years,  agreeing  in  number  with  the 
quadrennial  period  of  the  moon,  is  there- 
fore adapted  to  her.  After  this  the  age 
continues  for  ten  years,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  sphere  of  Mercury ;  the  men- 

•  Died  in  King's  Bench  Prison,  1558,  where  be  was 
confined  for  debt 
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tal  faculties  develop  themselves  during 
this  period."  Venus  corresponds  with  the 
third  age,  lasting  through  eight  years, 
signifying  "an  unrestrained  impetuosity 
and  precipitancy  in  love  affairs."  The 
sun  influences  the  fourth  age,  lasting  nine- 
teen years,  corresponding  to  his  cycle, 
signifying  the  development  of  manhood. 
Mars  prevails  over  the  next  fifteen  years, 
manhood's  prime,  agreeing  with  bis  peri- 
od, "inducing  greater  austerity  of  life,. to- 
gether with  vexation,  care,  and  trouble." 
Jupiter  influences  the  next  twelve  years, 
mature  age,  according  to  his  number.  He 
signifies  rest  from  labor,  a  greater  gravity 
and  wisdom  in  life's  affairs,  and  favors 
claims  to  worldly  honors  and  dignities. 
Saturn,  as  has  already  been  quoted,  gov- 
erns decrepit  old  age. 

In  "  King  Lear  "  Edmund  well  ridicules 
the  doctrine  of  astrological  necessity:  — 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world, 
that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  —  often  the 
surfeit  of  our  own  behavior — we  make  guilty 
of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars ;  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity,  fools 
by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treachers  by  spherical  predominance;  drunk- 
ards, liars,  and  adulterers  by  an  enforced  obe- 
dience of  planetary  influence  (i.  2,  128). 

This  passage  has  been  put  forward  as 
an  example  ofShakespeare's  views  on  the 
subject  of  astrology.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  Shakespeare  would 
not  make  the  mouthpiece  of  his  real  sen- 
timents the  man  who  believes  in  nothing 
save  himself.  Edmund,  as  Professor 
Dowden  says,  was  of  "a  hard,  sceptical 
intellect,  uninspired  and  unfed  by  the  in- 
stincts of  the  heart;  can  easily  enough 
reason  away  the  consciousness  of  obliga- 
tions the  most  sacred.  .  .  .  His  mind  is 
destitute  of  dread  of  the  divine  Nemesis. 
Like  I  ago,  like  Richard  III.,  he  finds  the 
regulating  force  of  the  universe  in  the*£0, 
in  the  individual  will."    For  he  says :  — 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That    he  suspects    none;    on  whose  foolish 

honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy  !  (i.  2,  195). 

The  numerous  allusions  to  the  practice  of 
astrology,  the  striking  metaphors,  and  apt 
illustrations,  scattered  throughout  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  at  ooce  attest  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  science,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  astrological  faith.  In  his  age  to 
doubt  it  was  scepticism,  as  to  believe  in 
it  now  is  superstition.  Whether  Shake- 
speare believed  in  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
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little  moment ;  but  he  has  left  us  sufficient 
evidence  to  show,  that  he  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  a  subject  which  has  left  indel- 
ible marks  on  the  language  and  literature 
of  England. 

John  Cooke. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SUSANNA  AT  HOME. 

People's  lives  as  they  really  are  and 
people's  lives  as  (for  all  their  experience 
of  the  past)  they  imagine  they  are  going 
to  be,  are  very  different.  And  yet  reality 
has  often  a  great  deal  more  spirit  and  in- 
vention in  it  than  the  most  romantic  day- 
dreams —  it  is  less  gracious,  less  poseur 
than  one's  own  imagination,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
and  original. 

When  tired  Susanna  got  out  of  the  train 
and  looked  about  at  the  sweet  country 
place  which  was  henceforth  to  be  her 
home,  she  had  a  feeling  not  unlike  that 
with  which  one  imagines  a  bird  flying 
into  the  rustling  depths  of  some  cool 
green  tree.  The  Tarndale  line  stops  short 
in  a  garden  shaded  by  green,  where  roses 
are  clustering  in  the  hedge,  beyond  which 
shine  the  sweet  evening  gleams  of  Tarn- 
dale  water.  The  passengers  alight  into 
fragrance  among  sweetbriar  and  flower 
beds,  and  disperse  by  degrees:  some 
cross  the  lake  in  boats,  some  walk  away 
by  the  lanes  that  lead  to  the  village,  oth- 
ers may  be  seen  disappearing  across  the 
moors  and  uplands,  where  the  roads  climb 
to  meet  the  sky.  For  Susanna  an  open 
carriage  was  in  waiting,  a  couple  of  flags 
had  been  set  up  on  two  poles,  and  as  she 
alighted  she  was  greeted  by  a  cheer  from 
half  a  dozen  assembled  urchins,  led  by  a 
stout,  foreign-looking  gentleman,  who 
came  forward,  heartily  grasped  her  hand, 
and  finally  saluted  her  on  the  cheek  with  a 
flourish  of  his  hat.  Mr.  Bolsover  always 
looked  exactly  the  same,  but  his  clothes 
were  new  for  this  occasion;  he  wore  a 
dark  green  velvet  hunting-suit,  with  a 
horn  slung  across  his  shoulders,  knicker- 
bockers, green  stockings,  buckled  shoes. 
He  had  assumed  a  general  air  of  gala  and 
cheerful  jauntiness  to  which  every  possi- 
ble adornment  of  button  and  shirt-stud 
added  brilliance. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  Susanna,  welcome. 


Here  you  are  at  last  among  us.  Here  Is 
my  wife  come  to  meet  you.  You  will  find 
the  others  at  the  place  all  expectant !  Get 
in,  my  dear,  get  in,"  and  her  new  brother- 
in-law,  replacing  his  hat  carefully  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  gallantly  leads  Susanna 
by  the  elbow  and  hoists  her  up  the  steps 
of  the  barouche,  on  the  back  seat  of  which 
sits  an  elderly,  bony  lady  in  glowering 
satin,  who  shuts  her  parasol,  bends  for- 
ward, and  receives  Susy  with  a  kiss  not 
unlike  a  postman's  rap  at  the  door.  "  Car- 
oline insisted  on  coming  in  Tempy's 
place,"  continues  Mr.  Bolsover.  "Tem- 
py,  slightly  indisposed,  is  waiting  at  the 
place ;  get  in,  John,  get  in ;  Car  as  you 
know  prefers  the  back  seat." 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Bolsover's  many  pe- 
culiarities always  to  sit  with  her  back  to 
the  horses,  and  the  colonel  and  Susy  be- 
ing  placed  in  the  seat  of  honor,  Mr.  Bol- 
sover leaps  in  himself,  banging  the  door 
several  times  in  succession.  The  porters 
and  the  children  give  a  second  straggling 
cheer,  the  carriage  rolls  away  by  the  shady 
road  skirting  the  lake,  which  is  all  rip- 
pling and  edged  with  reeds  and  birds,  and 
many  starts  and  plashes  among  the  fring- 
ing grasses.  Susy,  shy,  wondering,  con- 
fused, sat  silent,  smoothing  out  her  folds 
and  wraps,  feeling  herself  raked  by  Mrs. 
Bolsover's  two  steady,  scrutinizing  eyes. 

Aunt  Car  was  accustomed  to  Aunt  Fan- 
ny's gorgeous  elegancies,  to  her  fifty 
years ;  she  cast  a  disapproving  glance  at 
childish  Susy's  soft  flounces  and  delicate 
clouds  and  frills,  they  seemed  affected  and 
airified  to  the  elder  lady. 

**  I  remember  you  as  a  girl  at  Vivian 
Castle,"  says  she  in  her  deepest  accents, 
uyou  were  there  with  your  grandfather. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  dull  down  here  with 
all  of  us.  I  suppose  you  have  always  been 
used  to  live  with  old  people?" 

"Oh,  yes,  always,  says  Susy,  rather 
confused.  The  colonel  feels  vaguely  dis- 
concerted by  his  sister's  greeting,  but  Mr. 
Bolsover  has  begun  immediately  pointing 
out  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  roaa, 
the  barn  and  the  haycocks  and  the  five- 
barred  gate  and  other  subjects  of  common 
interest.  Mr.  Fox's  new  hotel  by  the 
lake,  the  Fletchers'  cottage  upon  the  hill- 
side, the  gates  of  Bolsover  Park  with  the 
big  trees  leading  up  to  the  house.  It  was 
all  new  to  Susy,  but  every  branch  and  twig 
and  stone  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  elder 
people's  lives,  and  as  they  rolled  along  by 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  the  colonel  forgot 
his  years  and  his  passing  irritation  in  the 
silent  welcome  of  the  old  haunts  ;  he  could 
not  but  contrast  this  home-coming,  with 
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his  happiness  by  his  side,  with  all  the 
gloom  and  forlomness  of  the  past  ten 
years  of  his  life. 

It  never  occurred  to  Colonel  Dymond 
that  everybody  else  was  not  as  happy  as 
he  now  found  himself.  Now  they,  too, 
would  know  her,  thought  the  simple- 
minded  gentleman,  and  to  know  her  was 
to  love  her.  His  heart  was  full  of  grati- 
tude and  tenderness,  he  thought  of  the 
green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  the 
psalm.  Surely  King  David  might  have 
had  Tarndale  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  psalm. 

Colonel  Dymond,  so  methodical,  so  de- 
liberate in  his  ways,  so  scrupulous  in  his 
attire,  so  hasty  at  times,  as  precise  people 
are  apt  to  be,  was  a  true-hearted  and  sin- 
gle-minded man,  strung  up  just  now  to 
some  higher  mood  than  was  his  wont. 
He  bad  determined  when  he  married  to 
make  others  as  happy  as  he  was  himself. 
When  he  thought  of  his  sad  and  silent 
home,  now  once  more  brightened  to  life 
by  that  sweet  and  conciliatory  presence,  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  those  who 
loved  him  should  not  rejoice  for  him  and 
for  themselves  as  well. 

The  colonel  took  it  for  granted  that 
Aunt  Fanny  would  be  of  the  same  mind 
as  the  rest  of  them,  according  a  benedic- 
tion all  the  more  valued  because  it  was 
not  lightly  bestowed.  He  imagined  Tern- 
py  warm  -  hearted,  welcoming,  Fanny 
coming  forward  with  accomplished  arms 
outstretched  —  a  prop,  a  guide,  an  invalu- 
able adviser.  Car  might  make  a  few 
good-humored  jokes,  perhaps,  but  he 
could  trust  to  Car's  kind  heart ;  very  soon 
she  would  learn  to  prize  his  Susy.  And 
then  one  cannot  wonder  that  John  Dy- 
mond looked  kindly  and  admiringly  at  the 
sweet  figure  by  his  side ;  he  could  not  but 
note  its  grace  and  gentle  presence,  and 
the  sober  girlish  expectancy  of  Susanna's 
eyes,  and  he  thought  with  a  proud  thank- 
fulness of  the  lovely  soul  he  had  discov- 
ered in  its  fair  and  gentle  shrine. 

John  Dymond  felt  a  better  and  more 
important  person  somehow  for  his  charm- 
ing young  wife,  who  trusted  him,  and 
looked  up  to  him  —  and  who  shall  blame 
htm  if  he  also  felt  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  she  did  so  ?  He  had  been  kind 
to  Susanna  and  to  her  mother;  he  was 
prepared  to  do  more  if  need  be ;  and  of 
this  need  be,  the  colonel  had  little  doubt 
in  his  mind.  Mikey  and  Dermy's  educa- 
tion must  be  attended  to  without  delay. 
Bohemia  is  certainly  not  the  place  in 
which  to  study  the  rules  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  the  Marneys  were,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  for  the  present  at  least 
dwellers  in  Bohemia. 

As  the  colonel  sat  quietly  in  his  place 
driving  along  the  lane,  his  mind  travelled 
right  away  as  minds  are  apt  to  do,  to  a 
Winchester  ball  some  twenty-five  years 
before,  and  to  the  days  in  which  he  had 
waltzed  with  pretty  Mary  Holcombe, 
Susy's  mother,  less  beautiful  even  then, 
however,  than  her  daughter  was  now.  All 
the  past  seemed  like  a  far-away  burst  of 
tears  and  laughter  to  the  grim,  sentimen- 
tal old  fellow,  only  he  told  himself  that  now 
at  sixty  the  present  was  best. 

That  candid,  grave  face,  those  sweet, 
innocent  eyes,  that  rare  smile  which  de- 
lighted him  when  it  came,  all  seemed  like 
a  rainbow  after  rain,  a  token  of  happiness 
after  long  trouble  and  difficulty.  The 
carriage  turns  in  at  two  wide  gates ;  Susy's 
heart  begins  to  beat. 

The  colonel  looks  out  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  see  Tempy  ?  "  says  he.  "  Is 
that  Jo?" 

A  dog  barks,  the  butler  and  the  foot- 
man come  to  the  door,  the  carriage  stops, 
the  butler  advances,  the  footman  retreats, 
the  dog  wags  its  tail  and  gambols  up  and 
licks  the  colonel's  boots. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Tempy,  where  is  Mr. 
Jo  ?  Down,  Zillah  —  down  !  "  says  the 
colonel  impatiently. 

"Miss  Dymond  is  upstairs;  you  will 
find  Miss  Bolsover  in  the  drawing-room, 
sir,"  says  the  butler.  "'•  She  has  just  or- 
dered tea.  Mr.  Jo  was  in  the  'all  a  min- 
ute ago." 

The  colonel  looks  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, the  footman  throws  wide  open 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  as  the  wed- 
ding party  enters  the  room,  followed  by 
the  dog,  a  quivering  pile  rises  from  the 
sofa  where  it  had  been  heaped,  a  trophy  of 
flounced  muslin,  of  ribbons,  of  yellow 
ringlets  and  glittering  ornaments.  It  ad- 
vances, serious,  awful,  with  an  artificial 
smile,  and  does  not  speak. 

♦•  Well,  Fanny,  here  we  are,"  says  Un- 
cle Bolsover,  with  a  hasty  attempt  at  a 
rally.  "Train  late,  of  course.  Better 
late  than  never  —  eh,  John?  I  mean  of 
course  as  regards  the  railway,"  says  the 
squire,  suddenly  confused. 

"  This  was  good  of  you,  Fanny,  coming 
over  to  make  us  welcome,"  says  the  colo- 
nel, wincing,  but  following  his  brother-in- 
law's  lead.  "  Here  she  is ;  come  home  to 
us,"  and  he  turned  to  Susy,  who  was  stand- 
ing rather  frightened  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

••  How  do  you  do  ?  "  says  Miss  Bolsover, 
advancing  with  a  glittering  kiss  for  the 
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bride;  then  turning  to  the  colonel:  "I 
hope  you  will  excuse  poor  Tempy's  ab- 
sence, John.  She  has  been  entirely  up- 
set by  her  letters,  by  all  that  has  occurred, 
or  she  would  have  met  you.  I  have  ad- 
vised her  to  remain  in  her  room  for  the 
present."  Then,  changing  with  alarming 
politeness,  "  Are  you  tired  after  your  jour- 
ney, Mrs.  Dymond?  T,he  servants  are 
bringing  the  tea;  they  have  been  hard  at 
work,  poor  things,  preparing.  I  hope  you 
will  find  everything  comfortable,  but  of 
course  we  none  of  us  knew  what  you  would 
wish  or  what  you  were  accustomed  to." 

"I  —  I  am  accustomed  to  nothing  at 
all,"  said  Susy,  blushing  up  and  pretend- 
ing to  laugh,  but  somehow  she  felt  more 
inclined  to  cry.  This  terrible,  ceremoni- 
ous Aunt  Fanny  and  her  cheap  scents  and 
furbelows  and  attentions;  Tempy's  ab- 
sence, Tempy,  her  own  friend  and  com- 
panion, whose  welcome  she  had  counted 
upon,  who  had  written  so  warmly,  who 
now  seemed  to  turn  against  her;  Mrs. 
Bolsover,  still  staring  her  out  of  her  coun- 
tenance —  it  was  all  like  a  frightening 
dream. 

"  Is  Tempy  up-stairs  ?"  said  Susy,  look- 
ing imploringly  from  the  grim  Mrs.  Bol- 
sover on  the  sofa  to  the  still  more  alarm- 
ingly affable  Aunt  Fanny.  "Is  she  really 
ill?     May  I  go  to  her?" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Aunt  Fanny,  pearl- 
ing her  words,  "  you  are  most  kind ;  but 
for  the  present  she  is  best  alone.  I  am 
taking  her  back  to  Bolsover  with  me  for 
a  few  hours'  entire  quiet ;  it  is  better  for 
her  to  be  with  those  she  is  accustomed  to 
ior  the  present." 

"  But  she  knows  me  quite  well,  indeed 
she  does,"  cried  Susy,  longing  to  escape, 
to  see  Tempy,  to  know  what  was  amiss,  to 
••*  have  it  out,"  as  girls  say. 

Aunt  Fanny  looked  at  the  colonel. 

••  Is  it  your  wish,  John,  that  the  child 
should  be  further  upset  ?  We  have  only 
been  able  to  calm  her  with  the  greatest 
•difficulty.  She  will  see  you,  of  course,  but 
give  her  time." 

The  colonel,  feeble-minded  man  that  he 
was,  turned  in  bewildered  consternation, 
turned  from  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was 
not  afraid,  to  his  sister-in-law  of  whom  he 
was  afraid. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Susy,  you  had  bet- 
ter wait  a  little,"  the  colonel  faltered. 
"As  our  good  sister  suggests,  I'll  go  up 
and  see  her  directly,"  and  he  walked 
straight  out  of  the  room. 

Susy  flushed  crimson,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other ;  she  too  was  upset,  she 
too  was  overwrought ;  she  felt  a  strange, 


heavy  pain  in  her  heart.  Was  this  her  own 
home,  her  home-coming ;  was  this  her  new 
life?  Were  these  the  people  whom  she 
had  determined  to  love  with  all  her  heart  ? 
To  love  Aunt  Fanny  !  It  seemed  about  as 
easy  to  love  a  muslin  toilet-table,  pincush- 
ions, scent-bottles,  and  all.  What  did  it  all 
mean  — why  these  looks,  these  reserves? 
Was  it  her  coming  that  had  brought  such 
trouble?  Oh!  what  business,  then,  had 
she  there  ?  They  all  seemed  so  sufficient 
to  each  other;  even  John  had  turned 
away.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  him.  What 
had  she  done !  what  had  she  done  !  She 
looked  appealingly  at  Mr.  Bolsover,  as  if 
he  could  explain  it  all.  As  she  looked 
across  the  room  with  a  sinking  heart,  she 
seemed  to  see  spread  out  as  a  picture  be- 
fore her  the  many  years  to  come,  Mrs. 
Bolsover  forever  sitting  on  the  sofa  with 
her  fixed  stare,  forever  serious,  forever 
disapproving;  Miss  Bolsover,  so  big,  so 
pink,  with  her  false  curls  and  plaits  and 
heavy  playfulness,  arranging,  marshalling, 
ordering  every  one  about.  Was  this  her 
home  ?  The  over-crowded  room,  with  its 
stuffed  birds  and  gilt  frames  and  stag- 
horns  and  sprawling  legs,  seemed  to  op- 
press Susy  like  some  nightmare. 

Eved  the  kind  old  squire,  in  his  fancy 
dress  and  Vandyke  attitudes,  had  got  upon 
Susy's  nerves;  she  scarcely  did  justice  to 
the  friendliness  with  which  now  he  came 
up,  trying  to  make  things  more  cheerful. 

44  I  see  you  grasp  the  situation,"  said 
he  jauntily.  **  We  are  all  used  to  do  as 
we  are  told  here  —  eh,  Fanny?  —  all  used 
to  it,  and  we  have  all  found  by  long  expe- 
rience it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do,"  he 
hastily  added,  seeing  a  pink  eye  flashing 
round  upon  him. 

Perhaps  Miss  Bolsover  felt  that  a  crisis 
had  arisen ;  perhaps  she  had  suddenly 
realized  that  a  young  republic  was  threat- 
ening the  little  autocracy  where  she  had 
ruled  so  long.  Her  plans  were  deeply 
laid,  and,  simple  as  they  seemed,  the 
events  had  been  arranged  with  an  elab- 
orate care,  which  was  almost  defeated, 
however,  by  a  very  simple  move  on  Susy's 
part,  for  suddenly  in  the  doorway  she  sees 
her  husband  leading  Tempy,  and  followed 
by  Jo,  who  had  been  up-stairs  all  this  time 
vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  his  sister 
to  come  down.  But  was  this  Tempy  who 
had  come  down,  and  who  stood  motionless 
while  Jo  strode  up  to  meet  his  young 
stepmother,  with  a  shy,  but  friendly  greet- 
ing? Was  this  Tempy,  with  downcast 
looks  and  swollen  eyes,  gloomy,  passive, 
with  a  dull  expression  like  that  of  a  person 
half-bewildered  and  asleep?     Her  dress 
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was  tumbled,  her  looks  were  changed, 
even  her  curly  red  hair  looked  limp  and 
straight. 

44  Tempy,  darling  —  Tempy,  what  is  it  ? 
Is  it  because  I  have  come  ?  "  cried  Susy, 
running  to  her  with  outstretched  arms, 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  natural  emotion,  so 
warm,  so  true,  so  different  from  all  the 
hysterical  agitation  that  it  carried  every- 
thing before  it;  Susy's  whole  heart  was 
in  her  kind  face.  "  I  have  been  so  long- 
ing to  see  you,"  she  cried.  "  Your  aunt 
says  you  are  going  back  to  Bolsover  Hall. 
Don't,  please — don't  go  away  now  that  I 
have  come." 

Tempy  looked  softer  for  a  moment,  let 
herself  be  kissed,  but  only  sighed  and  did 
not  speak.  As  Susanna  released  her,  the 
colonel  came  up. 

44 1  must  add  my  own  request,  my  dear 
child,  to  Susanna's.  Notwithstanding 
your  good  aunt's  wishes,  I  confess  your 
departure  would  wound  me  deeply,"  said 
the  colonel,  plucking  up  some  spirit  at 
last. 

44  We  will  send  her  back  to  you  in  very 
good  time,  John,"  interposes  Aunt  Fanny 
blandly,  taking  the  girl's  hand  in  hers. 
44  Tempy  only  needs  a  few  hours'  quiet  at 
the  Hall  with  us,  and  she  will  come  home 
braced  and  prepared  to  do  her  duty,  and  to 
accept  your  will  —  and  Mrs.  Dymond's," 
adds  Miss  Bolsover  with  an  oad  intona- 
tion. "  You,  of  course,  are  able  to  com- 
mand, but  if  Tempy  takes  my  advice,  she 
will  do  what  is  not  only  for  her  own  and 
present  happiness  but  for  that  of  us  all." 

44 1  don't  know  what  the  deuce  you 
mean,"  says  the  colonel  testily,  and  sud- 
denly losing  his  temper. 

No  wonder  poor  John  Dymond  found 
himself  bewildered.  There  was  Fanny 
defying  him,  Caroline  frowning,  Susy, 
whom  he  had  seen  for  all  these  days  so 
bright,  so  radiantly  happy,  so  easily 
pleased,  now  standing  pale,  silent,  and  re- 
pulsed. Bolsover  alone  came  up  to  the 
colonel's  expectations ;  you  could  always 
count  upon  Bolsover.  Hitherto  John  Dy- 
mond thought  he  could  have  counted  on 
them  all.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  strange,  new,  terrible  Fanny  Bol- 
sover, so  elaborate  and  frigid,  was  the 
ideal  of  goodness  and  amiability  which 
they  had  all  looked  up  to  for  years.  And 
Tempy  — was  this  his  Tempy,  so  sullen, 
so  changed?  Nor  did  the  colonel  find 
himself  much  more  at  his  ease  when  he 
presently  met  the  intelligent  look  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Bolsover. 

44 1  knew  all  along  how  it  would  be," 
said  Aunt  Car,  who  had,  among  other  hab- 


its, that  inconvenient  trick  of  occasion- 
ally speaking  her  thoughts  aloud. 

44  Knew  what,  my  dear  Car  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Bolsover,  by  way  of  turning  off  the  con- 
versation agreeably;  4*  that  we  should  all 
be  here— a  family  party,  happily  united 
at  last?" 

44 1  little  thought  how  it  would  all  be," 
said  the  colonel.  "Tempy,  you  must 
make  your  own  arrangements  with  your 
auntt,  and  by  all  means  attend  to  their 
wishes.  But,  remember,  this  is  your  nat- 
ural home ; "  and  the  colonel,  turning  very 
red,  and  feeling  his  temper  beyond  his 
control,  marched  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Tempy  still  standing  as  if  she  was  dazed, 
as  indeed  she  was. 

Susy  ran  up  again,  and  put  her  arms 
out;  Tempy  looked  at  her  with  strange 
eyes.  44  Tell  papa  I  will  come  back,1'  she 
said;  "tell  him  it  is  no  want  of  love." 
Her  lips  quivered;  she  did  not  finish  her 
sentence. 

"Come,  my  child,  come,"  cries  Aunt 
Fanny,  suddenly  extremely  animated,  and 
swooping  down  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  44  Car,  do  not  keep  her  standing ; 
Frederick,  you  can  walk ; "  and  before  any 
one  could  speak  another  word  or  interfere 
in  anyway,  Miss  Bolsover  throws  a  shawl 
over  Tempy 's  head,  motions  Mrs.  Bolso- 
ver to  the  door,  and  in  another  minute 
has  urged,  borne,  carried  her  niece  by 
main  will  out  of  the  room.  In  the  hall 
Miss  Bolsover's  maid  was  waiting  ready 
with  a  bag,  the  butler  was  holding  open 
the  carriage-door,  Miss  Fanny,  with  some- 
thing of  her  brother's  agility,  thrusts  Mrs. 
Bolsover  into  her  usual  place  on  the  back 
seat,  hurries  passive  Tempy  up  with  the 
assistance  of  the  maid,  and  when  the  colo- 
nel, after  a  few  minutes'  struggle  with  his 
temper,  came  back  from  the  garden,  he 
found  the  room  cleared,  doors  open,  the 
company  gone;  Susy  had  fled  up-stairs; 
only  Frederick  Bolsover  remained  for  a 
minute,  disconsolately  standing  in  the 
passage,  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  Jo. 

44  Fanny  is  too  abrupt  —  too  abrupt," 
says  Uncle  Bol.  "  Means  well,  of  course. 
Poor  Tempy  looks  wretchedly  out  of 
sorts.  These  family  entanglements  are 
always  trying,  very  trying.  Charlie  is 
coming  back,  I  believe;  there  was  a  tele- 
gram to  Fanny  this  morning." 

Tempy's  looks  had  startled  her  father, 
even  more  than  they  did  her  uncle.  He 
was  deeply  hurt  by  her  departure ;  he  had 
trusted  in  her  sympathy.  The  prosaic 
old  fellow  felt  as  if  he  had  had  a  shock, 
as  if  all  the  quiet  foundations  of  bis  life 
had  been   shaken.    He    nodded   to   bis 
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brother-in-law  and  son,  but  he  went 
straight  into  his  study,  and  began  tearing 
open  the  pile  of  bills  and  letters  upon  the 
table.  But  his  hand  trembled  so  much 
that  he  threw  the  whole  parcel  down  upon 
the  table  in  a  heap.  Then  he  crossed  the 
room  to  the  window,  which  he  threw  wide 
open.  As  he  came  back  to  the  table,  he 
saw  his  own  figure  reflected  in  the  glass 
against  the  light,  and  he  turned  away  his 
head.  He  was  troubled  —  agitated.  Could 
it  be  that,  perhaps,  Tempy  was  right  in 
the  main  —  that  she  had  a  right  to  resent 
his  marriage?  He  had  never  imagined 
anything  like  this.  The  poor  colonel's 
head  sank  upon  his  breast.  Just  then  the 
door  opened,  and  Jo  came  straggling  in. 

"  Don't  you  want  lights  or  anything, 
papa?"  said  the  young  fellow,  with  a 
touch  of  real  sympathy  in  his  voice.  The 
father  did  not  answer,  but  held  out  his 
hand  without  looking  up.  **  Tempy  is  ter- 
ribly cut  up  about  Charlie  BolsoveV,"  said 
Jo  shyly.  "  You  know  he  is  very  fond  of 
her,  papa,  and  they  have  been  constantly 
together  all  this  time.  But  these  love 
affairs  never  last,"  says  the  experienced 
youth,  "and  I'm  sure  Aunt  Fanny  had 
been  giving  her  chloral.  Tempy  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  about." 

"Love  affairs!"  says  the  father,  look- 
ing up  extraordinarily  relieved.  "  Is  that 
the  meaning  of  it  all?  Chloral  1  How 
very  wrong  and  imprudent  of  your  aunt ! 
Confound  Charlie  Bolsover!  So  he's  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  is  he?  He  deserves 
to  be  shot ! "  cries  the  colonel. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  BLACK  DEATH  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

When  Bishop  Bateman  started  on  his 
journey  upon  the  king's  business,  in 
March,  1349,  he  can  scarcely  have  turned 
his  back  upon  his  diocese  without  some 
misgivings  as  to  what  might  happen  dur- 
ing his  absence.  In  some  parts  of  Nor- 
folk a  very  grievous  murrain  had  prevailed 
during  the  previous  year  among  the  live 
stock  in  the  farms,  and  though  this  had 
almost  disappeared,  there  was  ample  room 
for  anxiety  in  the  outlook.  If  the  plague 
had  not  yet  been  felt  to  any  extent  in 
East  Anglia,  it  might  burst  forth  any  day. 
London  had  been  stricken  already,  and 
there  was  no  saying  where  it  would  next 
appear  in  its  most  malignant  form.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  bishop  s  mission  would 
be  accomplished  in  a  couple  of  months, 
and  during  his  absence  the  charge  of  the 


diocese  was  committed  as  usual  to  his 
officials,  to  one  of  whom  the  palace  at 
Norwich  was  assigned  as  a  temporary 
residence. 

The  good  ship,  with  the  bishop  and  his 
suite,  had  hardly  got  out  of  the  Channel, 
when  a  storm  other  than  that  which  sail- 
ors care  for  burst  upon  town  and  village 
in  East  Anglia.  The  bishop's  official 
found  his  hands  full  of  work.  In  April 
he  was  called  upon  to  institute  twenty- 
three  parsons  to  livings  that  had  fallen 
vacant.  This  was  bad  enough  as  a  be- 
ginning, but  it  was  child's  play  to  what 
followed.  By  the  end  of  May  seventy-four 
more  cures  had  lost  their  incumbents  and 
been/supplied  with  successors.  That  is, 
in  a  single  month,  the  number  of  institu- 
tions throughout  the  diocese  had  almost 
equalled  the  annual  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  All  these  stricken  parishes 
were  country  villages,  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  them  lay  to  the  north  and  east  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  We  take  note  of 
this  that  we  call  a  fact,  and  straightway 
the  temptation  presents  itself  to  construct 
a  theory  upon  it.  Who  knows  not  that, 
in  the  trying  springtime,  the  "colic  of 
puffd  Aquilon"  makes  life  hard  for  man 
and  beast  in  Norfolk,  and  that  across  our 
fields  the  cruel  gusts  burst  upon  us  with 
a  bitter  petulance,  unsparing,  pitiless, 
hateful,  till  our  vitality  seems  to  be  stead- 
ily waning  ?  It  was  in  the  month  of  March 
that  the  great  plague  smote  us  first :  did 
it  not  come  to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
that  swept  across  the  sea  the  germs  of 
pestilence,  say  from  Norway,  or  some 
neighbor  land  in  which,  peradventure,  the 
black  death  had  already  spent  itself  in 
hideous  havoc  ?  A  tempting  theory  I  If 
I  confess  that  such  a  view  once  presented 
itself  to  my  own  mind  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  I  abandoned  it  with  re- 
luctance. It  was  hard,  but  it  had  to  be 
done.  How  we  all  do  hanker  after  a  the- 
ory !  What  I  live  all  your  life  without  a 
theory?  It's  as  dreary  a  prospect  as  liv- 
ing all  your  life  without  a  baby,  and  yet 
some  few  great  men  have  managed  to 
pass  through  life  placidly  without  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  have  not  died  forgotten 
or  lived  forlorn. 

The  plague  had  apparently  fallen  with 
the  greatest  virulence  upon  the  coast  and 
along  the  watercourses,  but  already  in  the 
spring  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Norwich,  and  was  showing  an  unsparing 
impartiality  in  its  visitation.  At  Earlham 
and  Wytton  and  Horsford,  at  Taverham 
and  Bramerton,  all  of  them  villages  within 
five   miles  of  the  cathedral,  the  parsons 
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bad  already  died.  Round  the  great  city, 
then  the  second  city  in  England,  village 
was  being  linked  to  village  closer  and 
closer  every  day  in  one  ghastly  chain  of 
death.  What  a  ring-fence  of  horror  and 
contagion  for  all  comers  and  goers  to  over- 
pass ! 

For  two  months  Thomas  de  Methwold, 
the  official,  stayed  where  he  had  been  bid- 
den to  stay,  in  the  thick  of  it  all,  at  the 
Salace.  On  the  29th  of  May  he  could 
ear  it  no  longer.  Do  you  ask  was  he 
afraid  ?  Not  so !  We  shall  see  that  be 
was  no  craven ;  but  the  bravest  men  are 
not  reckless,  and  least  of  all  are  they  the 
men  who  are  careless  about  the  lives  or 
the  feelings  of  others.  The  great  ceme- 
tery of  the  city  of  Norwich  was  at  this 
time  actually  within  the  cathedral  close. 
The  whole  of  the  large  space  enclosed 
between  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  on  the 
south  and  the  bishop's  palace  on  the  east, 
and  stretching  as  far  as  the  Erpingham 
gate  on  the  west,  was  one  huge  graveyard. 
When  the  country  parsons  came  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  institution  at  the  pal- 
ace, they  had  to  pass  straight  across  this 
cemetery.  The  tiny  churchyards  of  the 
city,  demonstrably  very  little  if  at  all 
larger  than  they  are  now,  were  soon 
choked,  the  soil  rising  higher  and  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  which  even 
to  this  day  is  in  some  cases  five  or  six 
feet  below  the  soppy  sod  piled  up  within 
the  old  enclosures.  To  the  great  ceme- 
tery within  the  close  the  people  brought 
their  dead,  the  tumbrels  discharging  their 
load  of  corpses  all  day  long  and  tilting 
them  into  the  huge  pits  made  ready  to 
receive  them ;  the  stench  of  putrefaction 
palpitating  through  the  air,  and  borne  by 
the  gusts  of  the  western  breeze  through 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  where  the 
bishop's  official  sat  as  the  candidates  knelt 
before  him  and  received  Institution  with 
the  usual  formalities.  If  it  was  hard  upon 
him,  it  was  doubly  so  upon  those  who  bad 
travelled  a  long  day's  journey  through  the 
pestilential  villages;  and  on  the  30th  of 
May  the  official  removed  from  Norwich 
to  Terlyng,  in  Essex,  where  the  bishop 
had  a  residence;  there  he  remained  for 
the  next  ten  days,  during  which  time  he 
instituted  thirty-nine  more  parsons  to 
their  several  benefices.  By  this  time 
other  towns  in  the  diocese  had  felt  the 
force  of  the  visitation.  Ipswich  had  been 
smitten,  and  Stowmarket,  and  East  Dere- 
ham—  how  many  more  we  cannot  tell. 
Then  the  news  came  that  the  bishop  had 
returned:  Thomas  de  Methwold  was  at 
once  ordered  back  to  Norwich  —  come 


what  might,  that  was  his  post ;  there  be 
should  stay,  whether  to  live  or  die. 

The  bishop  seems  to  have  landed  at 
Yarmouth  about  the  10th  of  June ;  he  did 
not  at  once  push  on  to  report  himself  to 
the  king ;  urgent  private  affairs  detained 
him  in  his  native  county.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  miles  to  the  south  west  of  Yar- 
mouth lies  the  village  of  Gillingham,  where 
the  bishop's  brother,  Sir  Bartholomew 
Bateman,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  con- 
sideration, had  been  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  parish  contains  about  two  thousand 
acres,  and  at  this  time  had  at  least  three 
^churches,  only  one  of  which  now  remains. 
Besides  these  Sir  Bartholomew  had  a  pri- 
vate chapel  in  his  house.  Here  he  kept 
up  much  state,  as  befitted  a  personage 
who  had  more  than  once  represented 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  Parliament.  The 
plague  came,  and  the  worthy  knight  was 
struck  down ;  the  parson  too  fell  a  victim ; 
and  the  Lady  Petronilla,  Sir  Bartholo- 
mew's widow,  presented  to  the  living  a 
certain  Hugh  Atte  Mill,  who  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  7th  of  June.  The  first  news 
that  the  bishop  heard  when  he  landed  was 
that  his  brother  was  dead.  He  started 
off  at  once  to  Gillingham.  Death  had 
been  busy  all  around,  and  the  plague  had 
broken  out  in  the  Benedictine  nunnery 
of  Bungay  and  carried  off  the  prioress 
among  others.  Straightway  the  few  nuns 
that  were  left  chose  another  prioress ;  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  she  came  for  in- 
stitution, and  received  it  at  the  bishop's 
hands.  Hurrying  on  to  Norwich,  the 
bishop  stayed  but  a  single  day,  leaving 
his  official  at  the  palace.  He  himself  had 
to  present  himself  before  the  king  to  give 
account  of  his  mission ;  on  the  19th  he 
was  in  London ;  on  the  4th  of  July  he  was 
back  again  in  his  diocese.  During  the 
twenty  days  that  had  passed  since  he  had 
left  Gillingham,  exactly  one  hundred 
clergymen  had  been  admitted  to  vacant 
cures,  all  of  them  crossing  the  horrible 
cemetery  where  the  callous  gravedtggers 
were  at  work  night  and  day,  the  sultry  air 
charged  with  suffocating  stench,  poison- 
ing the  breath  of  heaven.  Yet  there  the 
bishop's  vicar-general  had  to  stay,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  —  if  he  could  —  and  there 
he  did  stay  till  the  bishop  came  back  and 
relieved  him  of  the  dreadful  work. 

Meanwhile  the  gentry  too  had  been  dy- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  in  the  upper  ranks 
the  men  died  more  frequently  than  the 
women,  explain  it  how  you  will.  During 
June  and  July  no  fewer  than  fifteen  patrons 
of  livings  were  widows,  while  in  thirteen 
other  benefices  the  patronage  was  in  the 
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hands  of  the  executors  or  trustees  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  died.  During  the  month 
of  July  in  scarcely  a  village  within  five 
miles  of  Norwich  had  the  parson  escaped 
the  mortality;  yet  in  Norwich  the  intrepid 
bishop  remained,  in  the  very  thick  of  it  all, 
as  if  he  would  defy  the  angel  of  death,  or 
at  least  show  an  example  of  the  loftiest 
courage.  Only  towards  the  end  of  July 
did  be  yield,  perhaps,  to  the  persuasion  or 
entreaty  of  others,  and  moved  away  to  the 
southern  part  of  his  diocese,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
stayed  till  October,  when  he  once  more 
returned  to  his  house  at  Thorpe  by  Nor- 
wich. The  palace  had  become  at  last  ab- 
solutely uninhabitable. 

To  Hoxne  accordingly  the  newly  ap- 
pointed clergy  came  in  troops,  and  during 
the  first  seven  weeks  after  the  bishop's 
arrival  he  admitted  no  less  than  eighty-two 
parsons,  a  larger  number  than  had  been 
the  average  of  a  whole  year  heretofore. 
Did  they  all  betake  themselves  to  their 
several  parishes,  and  brave  the  peril  and 
set  themselves  to  the  grim  work  before 
them  ?  They  could  not  help  themselves. 
Where  the  benefice  was  a  vicarage,  an 
oath  to  reside  upon  his  cure  was  in  every 
case  rigorously  imposed  upon  the  newly 
appointed;  and  though  the  law  did  not 
sanction  this  in  the  case  of  rectors,  yet 
not  a  single  instance  of  a  license  of  non- 
residence  occurs;  the  difficulty  of  finding 
substitutes  was  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  insuperable,  and  the  penalty  of  de- 
serting a  parish  without  license  was  a 
great  deal  too  serious  to  be  disregarded. 
In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
things  were  at  their  worst,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  July  alone  there  were 
two  hundred  and  nine  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  March,  1350,  consider- 
ably more  than  two-thirds  of  the  benefices 
of  the  diocese  had  become  vacant. 

In  the  religious  bouses  the  plague 
wrought,  if  possible,  worse  havoc  still. 
There  were  seven  nunneries  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Five  of  them  lost  their 
prioresses.  How  many  poor  nuns  were 
taken  who  can  guess?  In  the  College  of 
St.  Mary  in-the-Fields,  at  Norwich,  five  of 
the  seven  prebendaries  died.  In  Septem- 
ber the  abbot  of  St.  Bennet's  Hulm  was 
carried  off.  Again  we  ask,  and  receive 
no  answer,  What  must  have  been  the  mor- 
tality among  the  monks  and  the  servants 
of  the  convent?  And  yet  sometimes  we 
do  get  an  answer  to  that  question.  In  the 
house  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Hever- 
ingland  prior  and  canons  died  to  a  man. 
At  Hickling,  which  a  century  before  had 


been  a  flourishing  house  and  been  doing 
good  work,  only  one  canon  survived. 
Neither  of  these  houses  ever  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  visitation ;  they 
were  eventually  absorbed  in  other  monas- 
tic establishments. 

It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  granted  to  the  friars 
that  no  notice  of  them  occurs  in  the  epis- 
copal records.  They  were  free  lances 
with  whom  the  bishops  had  little  to  do. 
It  is  only  by  the  accident  of  every  one  of 
the  Friars  of  our  Lady  who  had  a  house 
in  Norwich  having  been  carried  off,  and 
the  fact  that  their  house  was  left  tenant- 
less,  that  we  know  anything  of  their  fate. 
Wadding,  the  great  annalist  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, while  deploring  the  notorious 
decadence  in  the  morale  of  the  mendicant 
orders  during  the  fourteenth  century  —  a 
decadence  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
deny  —  attributes  it  wholly  to  the  action 
of  the  black  death,  and  is  glad  to  find  in 
that  calamity  a  sufficient  cause  for  ac- 
counting for  the  loss  of  the  old  prestige 
which  in  little  more  than  a  century  after 
St.  Francis's  death  had  set  in  so  decidedly. 
44  It  was  from  this  cause,"  he  writes,  "  that 
the  monastic  bodies,  and  especially  the 
mendicant  orders,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  flourishing  in  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, began  to  decline,  and  discipline  to 
become  slack ;  as  well  from  the  loss  of 
eminent  men  as  from  the  relaxation  of 
the  rules,  in  consequence  of  the  pitiable 
calamities  of  the  time;  and  it  was  vain  to 
look  for  reform  among  the  young  men  and 
the  promiscuous  multitude  who  were  re- 
ceived without  the  necessary  discrimina- 
tion, for  they  thought  more  of  rilling  the 
empty  houses  than  of  restoring  the  old 
strictness  that  had  passed  away." 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  the  two 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  at  least 
nineteen  religious  houses  were  left  with- 
out prior  or  abbot.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  where  the  chief  ruler  dropped  off  the 
brethren  of  the  house  and  the  army  of 
servants  and  hangers-on  did  not  escape. 
What  happened  at  the  great  Abbey  of  St. 
Edmund's  we  know  not  yet,  and  until  we 
get  more  light  it  is  idle  to  conjecture ;  but 
as  a  man  stands  in  that  vast  graveyard 
at  Bury,  and  looks  around  him,  he  can 
hardly  help  trying  —  trying,  but  failing  — 
to  imagine  what  the  place  must  have 
looked  like  when  the  plague  was  raging. 
What  a  valley  of  Hinnom  it  must  have 
been  !  Those  three  mighty  churches,  all 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  another,  and 
one  of  them  just  one  hundred  feet  longer 
than  the  cathedral  at  Norwich,  sumptuous 
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with  costly  offerings  and  miracles  of 
splendor  within  —  and  outside  ghastly 
heaps  of  corruption,  and  piles  of  corpses 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  covered  up  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  earth.  Who  can  ade- 
quately realize  the  horrors  of  that  awful 
summer  ?  In  the  desolate  swamps  through 
which  the  sluggish  Bure  crawls  reluctantly 
to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  Yare;  by 
the  banks  of  the  Waveney,  where  the  little 
Bungay  nunnery  had  been  a  refuge  for 
the  widow,  the  forsaken,  or  the  devout  for 
centuries ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Nar  —  the 
Norfolk  Holy  Land  —  where  seven  mon- 
asteries of  one  sort  or  another  clustered, 
each  distant  from  the  other  but  a  few 
short  miles  —  among  the  ooze  and  sedge 
and  chill  loneliness  of  the  Broads,  where 
the  tall  reeds  wave  and  whisper,  and  all 
else  is  silent  —  the  glorious  buildings 
with  their  sumptuous  churches  were  little 
better  than  centres  of  contagion.  From 
the  stricken  towns  people  fled  to  the  mon- 
asteries, lying  away  there  in  their  seclu- 
sion, lonely,  favored  of  God.  If  there 
was  hope  anywhere  it  must  be  there.  As 
frightened  widows  and  orphans  flocked  to 
these  havens  of  refuge,  they  carried  the 
black  death  with  them,  and  when  they 
dropped  death-stricken  at  the  doors,  they 
left  the  contagion  behind  them  as  their 
only  legacy.  Guilty  wretches  with  a  load 
of  crime  upon  their  consciences  —  des- 
perate as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned, 
and  ready  for  any  act  of  wickedness  should 
the  occasion  arrive  —  shuddered  lest  they 
should  go  down  to  burning  flame  forever 
now  that  there  was  none  to  shrive  them  or 
to  give  the  viaticum  to  any  late  penitent 
in  his  agony.  In  the  tall  towers  by  the 
wayside  the  bells  hung  mute ;  no  hands  to 
ring  them  or  none  to  answer  to  their  call. 
Meanwhile,  across  the  lonely  fields,  toiling 
dismally,  and  oft  times  missing  the  track 
—  for  who  should  guide  them  or  show  the 
path?  —  parson  and  monk  and  trembling 
nun  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Nor- 
wich ;  their  errand  to  seek  admission  to 
the  vacant  preferment.  Think  of  them, 
after  miles  of  dreary  travelling,  reaching 
the  city  gates  at  last,  and  shudderingly 
threading  the  filthy  alleys  which  then 
served  as  streets,  stepping  back  into  door- 
ways to  give  the  dead-carts  passage,  and 
jostled  by  lepers  and  outcasts,  the  touch 
of  whose  garments  was  itself  a  horror. 
Think  of  them  staggering  across  the  great 
cemetery  and  stumbling  over  the  rotten 
carcasses  not  yet  committed  to  the  earth, 
breathing  all  the  while  the  tainted  breath 
of  corruption  —  sickening,  loathsome ! 
Think  of  them  returning  as  they  came, 


going  over  the  same  ground  as  before* 
and  compelled  to  gaze  again  at 

Sights  that  haunt  the  soul  forever, 
Poisoning  life  till  life  is  done. 

Think  of  them  footsore,  half  famished, 
hardly  daring  to  buy  bread  and  meat  for 
their  hunger,  or  to  beg  a  cup  of  cold  water 
for  Christ's  sake,  or  entreat  shelter  for  the 
night  in  their  faintness  and  weariness, 
lest  men  should  cry  out  at  them,  "  Look! 
the  black  death  has  clutched  another  of 
the  doomed ! " 


I  have  said  that  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  beneficed  clergy  perished  in 
East  Anglia  during  this  memorable  year. 
Besides  these  we  must  make  allowance 
for  the  non-beneficed  among  the  regulars ; 
the  chaplains,  who  were  in  the  position  of 
curates  among  ourselves ;  the  vicars  of 
parishes  whose  endowments  were  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  resident  parson  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  members 
of  the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders. 
Putting  all  these  together,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  of 
deaths  among  regular  and  secular  clergy 
in  East  Anglia  during  the  year  1349  at 
less  than  two  thousand,*  This  may  ap- 
pear an  enormous  number  at  first  hearing, 
but  it  is  no  incredible  number.  Unfortu- 
nately the  earliest  record  of  any  ordina- 
tions in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  dates 
nearly  seventy  years  after  the  plague  year, 
but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  there  were  at  least  as  many \  and  prob- 
ably many  more,  candidates  at  ordinations 
in  the  fourteenth  century  as  presented 
themselves  in  the  fifteenth.  During  the 
year  ending  January,  141 5,  Bishop  Courte- 
nay's  suffragan  ordained  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two  persons,  and  assuming  that 
in  Bishop  Bateman's  days  an  equal  num- 
ber were  admitted  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, the  losses  by  death  in  the  plague 
year  would  have  absorbed  all  the  clergy 
who  had  been  ordained  during  the  six 
previous  years,  but  no  more.  Even  so 
this  constituted  a  tremendous  strain  upon 
the  reserve  force  of  clergy  unbeneficed 
and  more  or  less  unemployed,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  with  such  a  strain,  there 
would  be  a  deterioration  in  the  character 
and  fitness  of  the  newly  appointed  in  cum- 

•  In  the  diocese  of  Ely,  where  the  mortality  was  less 
severe  than  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  fifty-seven  parsons 
died  in  the  three  months  ending  the  1st  of  October, 
1 34a  When  an  ordination  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely's  suffragan  at  the  priory  of  Barnwell  on  the  19th 
of  September,  the  newly  ordained  were  fewer  by  thirty- 
five  than  those  who  had  died  at  their  posts  since  the 
last  ordination. 
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bents.  Yet  nothing  has  surprised  me 
more  than  the  exceeding  rareness  of  evi- 
dence damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the 
new  men.  That  these  men  were  less  edu- 
cated than  their  predecessors  we  know ; 
but  that  they  were  mere  worthless  hypo- 
crites there  is  nothing  to  show,  and  much 
to  disprove.  Nay  !  the  strong  impression 
which  has  been  left  upon  my  mind,  and 
which  gathers  strength  as  I  study  the  sub- 
ject, is  that  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  before  and  after  the 
plague,  were  decidedly  a  better  set  than 
the  clergy  of  the  thirteenth.  The  friars 
had  done  some  of  their  best  work  in  "  pro- 
voking to  jealousy M  the  country  clergy 
and  stimulating  them  to  increased  faith- 
fulness ;  they  had,  in  fact,  made  them  more 
respectable;  just  as  the  Wesleyan  revival 
acted  upon  the  country  parsons  and  oth- 
ers four  centuries  later.  Until  the  epis- 
copal visitations  of  the  monasteries  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
are  made  public  —  they  exist  in  far  larger 
numbers  than  is  usually  supposed — it 
will  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  plague  upon  the  religious  houses ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  monas- 
teries suffered  very  greatly  indeed  from 
the  terrible  visitation,  and  that  the  violent 
disturbance  of  the  old  traditions  and  the 
utter  breakdown  in  the  old  observances 
acted  as  disastrously  upon  these  institu- 
tions as  the  first  stroke  of  paralysis  does 
upon  men  who  have  passed  their  prime  — 
they  never  were  again  what  they  had  been. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  smaller  monasteries, 
and  indeed  in  any  religious  house  where 
there  were  chaplains  to  do  the  routine 
work  in  the  church,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  an  absolutely  illiterate  man  or 
woman  from  becoming  monk  or  nun.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  a  man  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  calling  as  a 
parish  priest  without  some  education  and 
without  at  least  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  I 
will  not  stop  to  argue  that  point;  they 
who  dispute  the  assumption  have  much  to 
learn.  Moreover  it  is  only  what  we 
should  expect,  that  while  some  were  hard- 
ened and  brutalized  by  the  scenes  through 
which  they  had  passed,  some  were  soft- 
ened and  humbled.  The  prodigious  ac- 
tivity in  church  building  —  church  restora* 
Hon  is  perhaps  the  truer  term  —  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  East  Anglia  is  one  of  many  indications 
(hat  the  religious  life  of  the  people  at 
large  had  received  a  mighty  stimulus. 
Here,  again,  the  evidence  near  at  hand 
requires  to  be  carefully  looked  into.     In 


historical,  no  less  than  in  physical  re- 
searches, the  microscope  requires  to  be 
used.  As  yet  it  has  scarcely  been  used 
at  all  History  is  in  the  empirical  stage. 
Meanwhile,  such  hints  as  that  of  Knight- 
on's is  significant  when  he  tells  us  that, 
as  the  parsons  died,  a  vast  multitude  of 
laymen  whose  wives  had  perished  in  the 
pestilence  presented  themselves  for  holy 
orders.  Many,  he  says  —  not  all  —  were 
illiterate,  save  that  they  knew  how  to  read 
their  missals  and  go  through  the  services 
though  unintelligently ;  they  hardly  under- 
stood what  they  read.  Were  they,  there- 
fore, the  worst  of  the  new  parsons  ?  Men 
bowed  down  by  a  great  sorrow,  bewildered 
by  a  bereavement  for  which  there  is  none 
but  a  make-shift  remedy,  men  whose  "  life 
is  read  all  backwards  and  the  charm  of 
life  undone/1  are  not  they  whose  sorrow 
usually  makes  them  void  of  sympathy  for 
the  distressed  ?  Nay  !  their  own  sadness 
makes  them  responsive  to  the  cry  of  the 
needy,  the  lonely,  and  the  fallen.  Expe- 
rience proves  to  us  every  day  that  among 
such  men  you  may  find,  not  the  worst  par* 
ish  priests,  but  the  best. 

I  wonder  whether  John  Bonington, 
steward  of  the  manor  of  Waltham,  was 
one  of  those  whom  Knighton  alludes  to. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1343  there 
bad  been  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  house  of 
one  Roger  Andrew;  the  dwelling,  with  all 
that  it  contained,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Poor  Roger  lost  all  his  household  stuff 
and  furniture  and  much  else  besides; 
worse  than  all,  he  lost  all  his  title  deeds, 
the  evidences  and  charters  whereby  he 
held  his  little  estate.  As  for  Roger  him- 
self, he  either  perished  in  the  flames  or 
his  heart  broke  and  he  died  very  shortly 
afterwards.  He  left  a  son  behind  him, 
young  Richard  Andrew,  who  must  have 
found  himself  in  sorry  plight  when  be 
came  to  take  up  his  patrimony  and  enter 
upon  his  inheritance.  Those  were  not 
the  days  when  the  weak  man  and  the  beat- 
en man  excited  much  pity  in  England. 
No  1  tbey  were  not%  whatever  sentimental 
people  may  say  who  maunder  about  the 
ages  of  faith  and  refresh  themselves  with 
other  such  lackadaisical  phrases.  So  poor 
Richard  being  down  in  his  luck,  John 
Bonington,  acting  for  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, the  lord  of  the  manor,  put  the  screw 
on,  and  boldly  claimed  a  heriot  from  the 
young  man  as  the  right  of  the  lord.  Rich- 
ard disputed  the  right,  and  protested  that 
his  land  was  not  heriotable.  Bonington 
pleaded  his  might  in  a  very  effectual  way, 
and  took  his    heriot  — to  wit,  the  best 
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horse  which  Richard  had  in  his  stable, 
the  best  and  probably  the  only  one.  Then 
Richard  appealed  to  the  homage.  The 
homagers  were  afraid  to  give  a  verdict 
against  the  steward,  and  timidly  objected 
that  all  Richard's  evidences  had  been 
burnt  in  the  fire.  Bonington  trotted  off 
triumphant,  leaving  Richard  to  his  bitter 
wrath.  Six  years  went  by,  and  the  plague 
came.  It  fell  upon  the  district  round 
with  terrific  fury,  and  the  people  died  in 
that  dreadful  April,  1349,  as  the  locusts 
die  when  the  hurricane  drives  them  sea- 
ward, and  they  rot  in  piles  upon  the  shore. 
The  roll  of  the  Manor  Court  is  a  horrible 
record  of  the  suddenness  and  the  force 
with  which  the  black  death  smote  the 
wretched  Essex  people.  When  the  stew 
ard's  day's  work  was  done,  and  the  long, 
long  list  of  the  dead  had  been  written 
down,  he  added  a  note  wherein  he  gives 
us  the  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  then  he  adds  that,  inasmuch  as  he, 
John  Bonington,  had  come  to  see  that  the 
aforesaid  horse  had  been  unrighteously 
taken  from  Richard  Andrew  six  years  be- 
fore, and  that  the  conviction  of  his  own 
iniquity  had  been  brought  home  to  his 
contrite  heart,  as  well  by  the  dreadful 
mortality  and  horrible  pestilence  at  that 
time  raging,  as  by  the  stirring  0/ religious 
emotion  within  his  soul,  therefore  the  full 
value  of  the  horse  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  injured  Richard,  and  never  again  was 
beriot  to  be  levied  on  his  land.  After  six 
years'  hard  riding  and  scant  feeding,  per- 
adventure  Richard  Andrew  would  rather 
have  had  the  hard  cash  than  the  poor 
brute,  which  by  this  time,  probably,  had 
died  and  gone  to  the  dogsJ 

A  shudder  of  penitence  and  remorse 
had  thrilled  through  John  Bonington  when 
the  plague  was  stalking  grimly  up  and 
down  the  land ;  and  this  is  what  we  learn 
about  him  —  this  and  no  more. 

Had  John  Bonington  lost  his  wife ;  and 
was  he  meditating  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
penitence  and  prayer? 

Infert  se  septus  nebula  (mirabile  dictu) 
Per  medios  miscetque  viria,  neque  ccrnitur 
ulli. 

A  shadowy  form  looming  out  from  the 
mists  that  have  gathered  over  the  ages 
past,  we  see  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  is 
gone. 

Fill  up  the  gaps  and  tell  all  the  tale, 
poet  with  the  dreamy  eyes,  eyes  that  can 
pierce  the  gloom  —  poet  with  the  mobile 
lips,  lips  that  can  speak  with  rhythmic 
utterance  the  revelations  of  the  future  or 
the  past. 


All  the  lonely  ones,  and  all  the  childless 
ones,  did  not  turn  parsons  we  may  be 
sure ;  yet  it  is  good  for  us  to  believe  that 
John  Bonington's  was  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  man  coming  out  of  the  furnace 
of  affliction  softened,  not  hardened  ;  puri- 
fied, not  merely  blistered,  by  the  fire. 
Was  Thomas  Porter  at  Little  Cornard 
somewhat  past  his  prime  when  the  plague 
came?  It  spared  him  and  his  old  wife,  it 
seems;  but  for  his  sons  and  daughters, 
the  hope  of  his  eld  and  the  pride  of  his 
manhood,  where  were  they  ?  He  and  the 
good  wife,  cowering  over  the  turf  fire,  did 
they  dare  to  talk  with  quivering  lips  and 
clouded  eyes  about  the  days  when  the 
little  ones  had  clambered  up  to  the  strong 
father's  knee,  or  tiny  arms  were  held  out 
to  the  rough  yeoman  as  he  reached  his 
home?  "Oh  the  desolation  and  the  lone- 
liness !  No  fault  of  thine,  dear  wife  — 
nor  mine.  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good ! " 

Thomas  Porter  had  a  neighbor,  one 
John  Stone,  a  man  of  small  substance: 
he  owned  a  couple  of  acres  under  the 
lord;  poor  land  it  was,  hardly  paying  for 
the  tillage,  and  I  suppose  the  cottage 
upon  it  was  his  own,  so  far  as  any  man's 
copyhold  dwelling  was  his  own  in  those 
days.  The  black  death  came  to  that  cot- 
tage among  the  rest,  and  John  Stone  and 
wife  and  children  all  were  swept  away. 
Nay!  not  all:  little  Margery  Stone  was 
spared ;  but  she  bad  not  a  kinsman  upon 
earth.  Poor  little  maid,  she  was  barely 
nine  years  old  and  absolutely  alone  1  Who 
cared  ?  Thomas  Porter  and  his  weeping 
wife  cared,  and  they  took  little  Margery 
to  their  home,  and  they  comforted  them- 
selves for  all  that  they  had  lost,  and  the 
little  maid  became  unto  them  as  a  daugh- 
ter. Henceforth  life  was  less  dreary  for 
the  old  couple.  But  five  years  passed, 
and  Margery  had  grown  up  to  be  a  sturdy 
damsel  and  very  near  the  marriageable 
age. 

Oh,  hoi  friend  Porter,  what  is  it  we 
have  heard  men  tell?  That  when  the 
black  death  came  upon  us,  your  house 
was  left  unto  you  desolate  and  there  re- 
mained neither  chick  nor  child.  Who  is 
this?  Then  some  one  told  the  steward, 
or  told  the  lord,  and  thereupon  ensued 
inquiry.  What  right  had  Thomas  Porter 
to  adopt  the  child?  She  belonged  to  the 
lord,  and  he  had  the  right  of  guardianship. 
Aye  1  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  in 
marriage  too.  Thomas  Porter,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  was  summoned  before  the 
homage.  He  pleaded  that  the  marriage 
of  the  girl  did  not  belong  to  the  lord  by 
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right,  and  that  on  some  ground  or  other, 
which  is  Dot  set  down,  she  was  not  his 
property  at  all.  That  might  have  been 
very  true  or  it  might  not,  but  one  thing 
was  certain,  Thomas  Porter  had  no  right 
to  her,  and  so  the  invariable  result  fol- 
lowed —  he  had  to  pay  a  fine.  What  else 
ensued  we  shall  never  know. 

The  glimpses  we  get  of  the  ways  and 
doings  of  the  old  stewards  of  manors  are 
not  pleasing;  I  am  afraid  that  as  a  class 
they  were  hard  as  nails.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  help  themselves,  but  they  cer- 
tainly very  rarely  erred  on  the  side  of 
mercy  and  forbearance.  I s  not  that  ph rase 
•'  making  allowances  for,  etc.,"  a  compara- 
tively modern  phrase?  At  any  rate  the 
thing  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Yet  in  the  plague 
year  every  now  and  then  one  is  pleased 
to  find  instances  actually  of  consideration 
for  the  distress  and  penury  of  the  hom- 
agers at  this  place  and  that.  Thus  at 
Lessingham,  when  the  worst  was  over 
and  a  court  was  held  on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary* 135°»  tne  steward  writes  down  that 
only  thirty  shillings  was  to  be  levied  from 
the  customary  tenants  by  way  of  tallage, 
"because  the  greater  part  of  those  ten- 
ants who  were  wont  to  render  tallage  had 
died  in  the  previous  year  by  reason  of  the 
deadly  pestilence." 

Here  aod  there,  too,  we  come  upon 
heriots  remitted  because  the  heir  was  so 
very  poor,  and  here  and  there  fines  and 
fees  are  cancelled  causa  miseries  propter 
pestilentiam.  Surely  it  is  better  to  as- 
sume  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  done,  as 
our  friend  Bonington  puts  it,  mero  motu 
pietatis  sua  than  because  there  was  no 
monev  to  be  had.  Better  give  a  man  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  even  though  he  has 
been  dead  five  hundred  years,  than  kick 
him  because  he  will  never  tell  any  more 
tales. 

If  it  happened  sometimes  that  the  plague 
brought  out  the  good  in  a  roan,  sometimes 
changed  his  life  from  one  of  covetous  in- 
difference or  grasping  selfishness  into  a 
life  of  earnestness  and  devout  philan- 
thropy, it  happened  at  other  times  —  and 
1  fear  it  must  be  confessed  more  frequently 
—  that  coarse  natures,  hard  and  cruel 
ones,  were  made  more  brutal  and  callous 
by  the  demoralizing  influences  of  that 
frightful  summer. 

1  am  sure  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to 
some  enlightened  and  chivalrous  people 
to  learn  that  1  have  at  least  one  bad  story 
against  a  parson. 

Here  it  is  1 

The  rolls  of  the   manor  of  Waltham 


show  that  the  plague  lingered  about  there 
till  late  in  the  spring  of  1350.  As  else- 
where, there  must  needs  have  been  much 
change  in  the  benefices  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Of  course  some  of  the  new  par- 
sons were  scamps,  the  laity  who  survived 
being,  equally  of  course,  models  of  all  that 
was  lovely  and  estimable.  One  of  these 
clerical  impostors  had  got  a  cure  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  —  where  is  not 
stated,  but  inasmuch  as  his  clerical  in- 
come had  not  come  up  to  his  expectations 
or  his  necessities,  or  his  own  estimate  of 
his  deserts,  he  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement that  income  by  somewhat  un- 
professional conduct.  In  fact,  the  Rev. 
William  —  that  was  his  name  —  seems 
actually  to  have  thrown  up  his  clerical  av- 
ocations and  by  his  flagrant  irregularities 
had  got  to  himself  the  notorious  sobriquet 
of  William  the  one-day  priest.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  this 
worthy  was  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers 
who  infested  Epping  Forest.  In  the  end 
of  January,  1351,  Matilda,  wife  of  John 
Clement  de  Godychester,  was  quietly  rid- 
ing homewards  when,  as  she  passed  by 
the  sheepfold  of  Plesset,  out  came  the 
Rev.  William  and  bade  the  lady  stand  and 
deliver.  Her  attendants,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, took  to  their  heels,  and  the  lady, 
being  unable  to  help  herself,  delivered  up 
her  purse  —  the  account  says  the  Rev. 
William  cut  it  off  — and  moreover  surren- 
dered a  ring  of  some  value,  after  which 
she  continued  her  journey.  She  raised 
the  hue  and  cry  to  some  purpose,  and  the 
clerical  king  of  the  road  was  taken  and 
.  .  .  there  is  no  more.  No!  It  is  a  story 
without  an  end. 

But  there  were  then,  as  there  are  now, 
other  ways  of  preying  upon  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  levying  black-mail  from 
them,  without  going  to  the  length  of  high- 
way robbery  —  cold  work,  and  a  little 
risky  at  times. 

Henry  Anneys,  at  Lessingham,  could 
work  upon  the  fears  of  Alice  Bakeman 
and  extort  a  douceur  from  her  without  re- 
sorting to  violence.  Mrs.  Bakeman  had 
succeeded  to  the  property  of  some  dead 
kinsman,  and  Mr.  Anneys  heard  of  it. 
He  called  on  the  lady  and  informed  her 
that  for  a  consideration  he  would  save  her 
from  paying  any  heriot  to  the  lord  ;  he  had 
certain  information  which  he  could  use 
either  way.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that 
Alice  should  give  the  rogue  a  cow  as 
hush-money,  and  with  the  cow  Mr.  Anneys 
departed.  His  triumph  was  brief.  When 
the  time  for  holding  the  next  court  arrived, 
others  came  round  the  poor  woman,  and 
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made  it  quite  evident  that  the  lands  she 
had  succeeded  to  were  not  heriotable  at 
all,  and  that  Henry  Anneys  was  a  swin- 
dler. So  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
homage  as  usual,  the  cow  was  ordered  to 
be  returned,  and  a  substantial  fine  im- 
posed upon  Anneys. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a 
novice  who  looks  into  the  village  history 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
is  the  astounding  frequency  of  bloody 
quarrels  among  the  rustics.  In  the  records 
of  the  Courts  Lete  for  Norfolk  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  you  can  find  a  court 
held  at  which  one  or  more  persons,  male 
and  female,  are  not  amerced  for  •'  drawing 
blood  "  from  somebody.  Whether  it  was 
by  punching  their  opponents  on  the  nose, 
or  whether  they  used  their  knives,  I  hesi- 
tate to  decide;  but  I  suspect,  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  knives  and  daggers, 
that  sticking  one's  enemy  with  cold  steel 
was  not  so  very  un-English  a  practice  as 
popular  prejudice  is  wont  to  assume  it  to 
be.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is 
—  that  all  over  East  Anglia,  five  hundred 
years  ago,  there  was  such  an  amount  of 
bloodletting  in  village  frays  as  would 
hardly  have  disgraced  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  In  Norfolk  these  sanguinary 
fights  must  have  been  a  passion ;  but  one 
would  have  thought  that,  while  the  plague 
was  raging  and  after  it  had  begun  to  sub- 
side, then,  if  ever,  men  and  women  would 
have  become  less  savage  and  ferocious. 
So  far  from  it,  such  records  of  the  years 
1349  and  1350  as  I  have  examined  are 
fuller  than  ever  of  fights  and  quarrels. 
At  Lessingham,  about  Christmas  time, 
1349,  there  was  a  free  fight  of  a  most 
sanguinary  character,  men  and  women 
joining  in  it  freely.  It  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  some  one  finding  a  horse 
wandering  about  the  deserted  fields.  As 
a  stray  it  belonged  to  the  lord;  the  finder 
took  a  different  view,  somebody  cried, 
"  Halves !"  and  somebody  else  said,  "  I'll 
give  information,"  and  somebody  else  re- 
plied, "So  will  I,"  whereupon  arose  a 
bloody  battle,  as  has  been  told.  About 
the  same  time  at  Hunstanton,  Catharine 
Busgey,  evil-disposed  old  hag  that  she 
was,  had  armed  herself  for  the  next  com- 
bat by  robbing  a  dead  man  of  his  stiletto. 
1  suppose  she  flourished  it  in  the  faces  of 
her  foes,  for  they  fell  upon  her,  and  she 
had  to  surrender  the  weapon  —  a  courtepy, 
the  steward  euphemiously  called  it  — 
which  was  forfeited  and  delivered  over  to 
the  lord. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that,  while 
the  whole   executive   machinery  of   the 


country  was  being  subject  to  a  tremendous 
strain,  there  would  be  in  some  districts  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  differed  very 
little  from  downright  anarchy.  Yet  here, 
again,  the  existing  records  are  surpris- 
ingly free  from  any  evidence  tending  to 
support  such  an  assumption.  England 
was  not  governed  by  the  home  secretary 
in  those  days.  Every  parish  was  a  living 
political  unit  with  its  own  police  and  its 
own  local  government.  However  desira- 
able  it  might  appear  to  some  to  bring  back 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  never- 
theless remains  how  far  it  is  ever  possible 
to  revivify  an  organization  which  has  long 
since  died  a  natural  death.  That,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  country  districts 
governed  themselves  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all ;  with  what  results,  as  far  as 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  to  inquire  or  to  decide.  Yet 
I  cannot  withhold  my  conviction  that,  if 
any  such  gigantic  calamity  were  to  fall 
upon  our  people  now  as  fell  upon  them 
when  the  black  death  swept  over  the  face 
of  the  land  five  centuries  ago  —  a  calamity 
so  sweeping,  so  overwhelming  —  its 'con- 
sequences upon  the  whole  social  fabric 
would  be  incomparably  more  disastrous 
than  it  was  in  times  when  centralization 
was  almost  unknown  and  practically  im- 
possible. Be  it  as  it  may,  since  the  days 
when  the  Roman  Senate  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  a  beaten  general  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  republic,  I  know 
nothing  in  history  that  impresses  a  stu- 
dent more  profoundly  with  a  sense  of  the 
magnificent  self-possession,  self-control, 
and  self-respect  of  a  suffering  nation,  un- 
der circumstances  of  unexampled  agony 
and  horror,  than  the  simple  prosaic  annals 
which  remain  to  us  of  the  great  plague 
year  in  England. 

In  onJy  one  district  in  Norfolk  have  I 
found  evidence  of  any  widespread  lawless- 
ness. Even  there  one  hears  of  it  only  to 
hear  of  vigorous  grappling  with  the  ruf- 
fians, who  were  not  allowed  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way. 

The  hundred  of  Depwade,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Norwich,  contains  twenty-three 
parishes;  and  at  the  time  we  are  con- 
cerned with  had  very  few  resident  gentry 
of  any  consideration.  Then,  as  now,  the 
country  parsons  were  the  most  important 
people  in  the  district,  and  the  benefices 
were  above  the  average  in  value.  In  the 
summer  and  autumn,  at  least  fifteen  of 
these  clergymen  fell  victims  to  the  plague ; 
among  them  the  rector  of  Bunwell  and 
the  vicar  of  Tibenham,  adjoining  parishes. 
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The  vicarage  was  a  poor  one;  it  was 
worth  no  one's  holding;  the  rectory  had 
been  held  by  William  Ban  yard,  a  near 
relative  of  Sir  Robert  Banyard,  lord  of  the 
manor ;  the  plague  carried  him  off  in  July, 
and  his  successor  was  instituted  on  the 
25th  of  the  month,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  residence  immediately. 
There  had  been  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old 
incumbents  from  all  the  parishes  for 
miles  roond;  the  poor  people,  left  to 
themselves,  became  demoralized  ;  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  scramble, 
and  for  a  while  no  redress  anywhere.  It 
is  recorded  that  the  cattle  roamed  at  will 
over  the  standing  corn  with  none  to  tend 
them,  and  that  there  had  been  none  to 
make  the  lord's  hay;  that  among  others 
who  had  died  there  were  five  substantial 
men  among  the  homagers  on  whose  lands 
beriots  of  more  or  less  value  were  due; 
but  no  heriot  was  recoverable,  inasmuch 
as  since  the  last  court  certain  persons  un- 
known had  plundered  all  that  could  be 
carried  off  —  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses 
and  goods,  and  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
train upon  but  the  bare  lands  and  the  bare 
walls. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  where  a  scoun- 
drel escaped  the  contagion  altogether, 
while  others  were  dying  all  round  him,  or 
where  another  recovered  after  being 
brought  to  death's  door,  in  such  cases  the 
man  would,  as  a  rule,  be  a  person  of  ex- 
ceptional strength  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. Such  fellows,  when  the  evil  spirit 
was  upon  them,  would  be  ugly  customers 
to  deal  with.  Gilbert  Henry  of  Tiben- 
ham  was  a  somewhat  audacious  thief 
when  he  walked  into  John  Smith's  house, 
where  there  was  none  alive  to  bar  the 
door,  and  carried  off  certain  bushels  of 
malt  and  barley,  with  other  goods  not 
specified;  and,  not  content  therewith, 
stripped  the  dead  man  of  his  qoat  and 
waistcoat.  The  value  of  these  articles  of 
apparel  was  not  assessed  very  highly  — 
only  sixpence  each  —  and  Master  Gilbert, 
after  paying  the  price  of  the  garments, 
seems  to  have  gone  away  with  them.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  neither 
steward  nor  lord  greatly  coveted  that  coat 
and  waistcoat.  At  the  same  court,  too, 
William  Hessland  was  amerced  for  ap- 
propriating the  few  trumpery  chattels  of 
Walter  Cokstone,  a  villein  belonging  to 
the  lord.  Another  wretched  pair  —  a  man 
and  his  wife  —  had  deliberately  cleared  a 
crop  of  oats  off  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land, 
and  stacked  it  in  their  own  barn.  Their 
view  was  that  it  belonged  to  no  one  ;  the 
steward  took  a   different   view,  and  re- 


minded them  that  what  grew  on  no  man's 
land  was  the  property  of  some  one  other 
than  the  smart  man  who  ventured  to  lift 
it. 

It  was  at  Bunwell,  too,  that  William 
Sigge  was  by  way  of  becoming  a  terror  to 
his  neighbors.  It  was  laid  to  his  charge, 
generally,  that  he  had  from  time  to  time 
during  the  pestilence  carried  off  and  ap- 
propriated various  articles  of  property 
(diversa  catalla)  too  numerous  to  specify. 
They  must  have  been  a  very  miscellaneous 
lot,  for  they  included  several  hurdles  and 
the  lead  stripped  off  a  dead  man's  roof, 
not  to  mention  such  trifles  as  garments, 
and  pots,  and  pans.  Sigge  was  a  very 
successful  plunderer,  and  his  success 
rather  turned  his  head.  When  the  au- 
tumn of  1350  came,  he  refused  to  do  his 
autumn  service,  protested  that  there  was 
none  to  do,  and  was  fined  accordingly ; 
not  only  so,  but  he  was  found  to  have 
stubbed  up  a  hedge  which  had  been  the 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Robert  Atte- 
brigge,  who  had  died  with  no  one  to  rep- 
resent him.  The  women  were  as  bad  as 
the  men;  they  had  their  rights  in  those 
days.  One  of  these  beldames  was  caught 
walking  away  with  a  couple  of  handmills 
from  a  plague-struck  dwelling,  and  an- 
other had  looted  a  tenement  where  John 
Rucock's  corpse  lay ;  she  too  had  stripped 
the  dead ! 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  how 
that  love  of  going  to  law  which  old  Fuller 
two  hundred  years  ago  remarked  upon  as 
a  characteristic  of  Norfolk  men  comes 
out  again  when  the  confusion  had  begun 
to  subside.  The  plague  is  no  sooner  at 
an  end  than  the  local  courts  are  resorted 
to  for  the  hearing  of  every  kind  of  odd 
question  which  the  complications  arising 
from  the  abnormal  mortality  had  occa- 
sioned. 

When  Edward  Burt  died  at  Lessi og- 
ham, he  left  his  widow  Egidia  all  he  had ; 
but  he  owed  Margery  Brown  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings.  Egidia  at  once  provided 
herself  with  a  second  husband,  and  sur- 
rendered herself  and  her  belongings  to 
Edward  Bunting.  Mrs.  Brown  applied 
for  her  little  bill.  Egidia,  now  no  longer 
a  widow,  but  lawful  wife  of  Mr.  Bunting, 
repudiated  the  debt;  she  was  widow  no 
longer,  she  had  become  the  property  of 
another  man ;  the  debt,  she  pleaded,  was 
buried  in  her  first  husband's  grave.  That 
little  quibble  was  soon  overruled.  But 
there  were  often  cases  which  were  by  no 
means  so  easily  disposed  of.  Robert  Bo- 
ken  ham  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ti ben- 
ham,  and  Robert  Tate  was  one  of  his  ten- 
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ants.  Tate  died ;  then  Bokenham  died. 
Bokenham's  son  was  only  nine  years  old, 
and  no  guardian  had  been  appointed  when 
Tate's  son  died.  Then  followed  a  dispute 
as  to  who  was  guardian  of  young  Boken- 
ham, and  of  whom  Tate's  land  was  held, 
and  who  was  the  true  heir.  A  pleasant 
little  brief  there  for  a  rising  barrister  to 
bold. 

A  complication  of  much  the  same  kind 
arose  at  Croxton.  William  Galion,a  man 
of  some  consideration,  died  in  July,  leav- 
ing his  wife  Beatrix  with  two  sons;  but 
he  died  intestate.  Beatrix  had  just  time 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  lord  for  the 
privilege  of  being  her  eldest  son's  guar- 
dian when  the  plague  took  her.  Before 
she  died  she  left  the  guardianship  of  her 
first-born  son  John  to  her  husband's 
brother  Adam ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
boy  John  died,  and  his  brother  Robert 
alone  remained ;  the  guardianship  of  the, 
boy  John  is  of  course  at  an  end,.and  Uncle 
Adam  applies  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
surviving  nephew;  but  by  this  time  is 
unable  to  find  the  money ;  whereupon  the 
child's  estate  is  taken  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord  till  such  time  as  the  uncle  can 
pay  the  fees  demanded. 

Walter  Wyninge  had  a  wise  woman  for 
bis  wife,  and  her  name  was  Matilda.  The 
black  death  left  her  a  widow,  but  she 
speedily  married  without  any  license  from 
the  lord  to  William  Oberward.  The  sec- 
ond husband  had  a  very  brief  enjoyment 
of  his  married  life;  in  a  few  days  he  too 
died,  and  Matilda  married  a  third  hus- 
band, one  Peter  the  carpenter.  At  this 
point  Matilda's  turn  came,  and  she  died. 
All  this  had  happened  in  the  interval  of 
two  months  since  the  last  manor  court 
was  held.  The  steward  of  the  manor 
claimed  a  heriot  from  Wyninge's  land  and 
another  from  Oberward's.  But  the  astute 
Peter  was  equal  to  the  occasion:  he 
pleaded  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor,  no  heriot  could  be  levied  from 
a  widow  till  she  had  survived  her  husband 
a  year  and  a  day,  and  he  demanded  that 
the  court  rolls  should  be  searched  to  con- 
firm or  correct  his  assertion.  1  suspect 
he  knew  his  business,  and  no  heriot  came 
to  that  grasping  steward.  Who  pities 
him? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  romantic 
order  of  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  in- 
delicacy of  Mistress  Matilda  — she  of  the 
many  names  —  I  suspect  that  they  would 
be  shocked  by  a  great  many  things  in  the 
domestic  life  of  England  five  centuries 
ago.  Marrying  for  love  has  a  sweet  sound 
about  it,  but  the  thing  did  not  exist  in  the 


old  days.  When  did  it  exist?  History 
is  very  hard  upon  romance.  History,  dis- 
daining courtesy,  lifts  one  veil  after  an- 
other, opens  closed  doors,  reveals  long- 
buried  secrets,  turns  her  bull's-eye  upon 
the  dark  corners,  and  breaks  the  old  seals. 
She  is  very  cynical,  and  will  by  no  means 
side  with  this  appellant  or  with  that. 
Beautiful  theories  crumble  into  dust  when 
they  stand  before  her  judgment-seat,  and 
old  dreams,  offspring  of  brains  that  were 
wrestling  with  slumber  in  the  darkness, 
pass  away  as  the  dawn  comes,  bringing 
with  it,  too  often,  such  revelations  as  are 
not  altogether  lovely  to  dwell  on.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  an  unmarried  woman 
was  a  chattel,  and  belonged  to  somebody 
who  had  the  right  to  sell  her  or  to  give 
her  away.  That  is  the  naked  truth.  You 
may  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word 
if  you  will,  and  object  that  "sell"  is  an 
incorrect  term ;  but  the  fact  remains,  how- 
ever much  some  may 

leave  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 
And  some  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

Hence,  when  a  wretched  woman  was 
mourning  alone  over  the  husband  who 
had  just  been  hustled  into  his  grave,  the 
men  were  after  her  like  wolves,  every  one 
of  her  neighbors  knowing  exactly  what 
she  was  worth  even  to  the  fraction  of  a 
rood  of  land,  or  the  last  lamb  that  had 
been  dropped,  or  the  litter  of  pigs  that 
were  rooting  up  the  beech-nuts  in  the 
woods.  They  gave  her  short  time  to 
make  up  her  mind.  Sentiment?  We  in 
the  East  —  the  land  of  the  wise  men  since 
time  was  young  —  we  know  nothing  of 
sentiment.  We  can  hate  with  a  sullen 
tenacity  of  resentment  which  knows  no 
forgiveness ;  but  love  —  nay !  we  leave 
that  for  the  "intense'*  of  other  climes. 
And  women  in  the  good  old  times  —  pos- 
itively women  —  love  one  man  more  than 
another  ?  What,  they  t "  whose  love  knows 
no  distinction  but  of  gender,  and  ridicules 
the  very  name  of  choice  I "  Why,  where 
were  you  born  ? 

The  records  of  deaths  on  the  court  rolls 
of  the  plague  year  are  hardly  more  start- 
ling than  the  marriages.  Whether  men 
and  women  paid  less  to  the  lord  for  a 
license  than  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
if  they  married  without  license  I  cannot 
tell;  but  that  hundreds  of  widows  must 
have  married  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
days  after  their  husbands'  death  is  clear. 
Matilda's  case  was  not  a  rare  one.  Alice 
Fogha),  at  Lessingham,  was  another  of 
those  ladies  who  in  a  couple  of  months 
had   been  the  property  successively   of 
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three  husbands  —  the  last  was  actually  a 
stranger.  Where  he  came  from  is  not 
stated,  but  he  sate  himself  down  by  the 
widow's  hearth,  claimed  it  as  his  own,  and 
paid  a  double  fee  for  his  successful  gal- 
lantry. How  he  managed  the  matter  re- 
mains unexplained,  but  young  brides  were 
plentiful  in  the  parish  just  about  that 
time;  and  at  the  same  court  where  Alice's 
matrimonial  alliances  were  compounded 
for,  no  less  than  fifteen  other  young 
women  paid  their  fees  for  marrying  with- 
out license  from  the  lord.  I  have  only 
noticed  one  instance  of  anything  like  a 
remission  of  the  marriage  fees,  though  I 
hope  it  was  less  uncommon  than  appears 
on  the  rolls.  The  lady  in  this  case  was  a 
butcher's  widow,  and  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  she  could  wait  till  the  next 
court,  wherefore  the  steward  graciously 
knocked  off  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his 
due;  and,  in  lieu  of  two  shillings, charged 
her  only  sixpence  —  ratione  temporis  et  in 
misericordia^  as  he  sententiously  observes. 
Magnanimous  steward ! 

I  have  met  with  no  evidence  leading  to 
the  belief  that  anywhere  in  the  country 
villages  there  was  anything  approaching 
to  a  panic.  Only  a  novice  would  be  led 
astray  by  what  he  might  read  occurred  at 
Coltishall.  Five  brothers  named  Gritlof 
and  two  other  brothers  named  Primrose, 
being  nativi,  i.c,  villeins  born,  and  so  the 
property  of  the  lord,  had  decamped  whither 
none  could  tell ;  the  court  solemnly  adju- 
dicated upon  the  case,  and  decreed  that 
the  seven  runaways  should  be  attached 
per  corpora^  whatever  that  may  mean. 
But  Coltishall  is  barely  five  miles  from 
Norwich,  and  from  the  villages  round  the 
great  city  the  villeins  were  always  run- 
ning away  in  the  hopes  of  getting  their 
freedom  if  they  could  keep  in  hiding 
within  the  city  walls  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
Oh  ye  seven,  had  the  yellow  primrose 
less  charm  for  you,  and  the  barley  loaves 
that  were  sure  for  you  in  breezy  Coltishall 

—  gritty  though  they  might  be  —  less 
charm  than  the  garbage  that  might  be 
picked  up  in  Norwich,  in  its  noisome 
alleys  reeking  with  corruption,  and  all  that 
flesh  and  blood  revolts  from  ?  Ah !  but  to 
be  free  —  to  be  free !  How  that  thought 
made  their  poor  hearts  throb ! 

That  there  was  panic  —  mad,  unreason- 
ing, insensate  panic  —  elsewhere  than  in 
the  country  villages  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove,  but  it  was  among  the 
well-to-do  classes  —  the  traders  and  the 
moneyed  men,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns 

—  that  a  stampede  prevailed.  Any  one 
who  chooses  may  satisfy  himself  of  this 


by  looking  into  Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  to  go 
no  further. 

Enough  has  been  told  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  illustrate  the  overwhelming  vio- 
lence with  which  the  great  plague  ran  its 
career  in  East  Anglia.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  evidence  still  ready  to  our  hands 
has  been  examined ;  but  if  no  more  were 
scrutinized,  the  impression  left  upon  us  of 
the  severity  of  the  visitation  would  be 
quite  sufficiently  appalling.  It  is,  how- 
ever, when  an  attempt  to  estimate  the 
immediate  effects  and  the  remoter  conse- 
quences that  followed  that  our  difficulties 
begin. 

Before  a  man  is  qualified  to  dogmatize 
upon  those  effects,  he  must  have  gone 
some  way  towards  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  country  during  at  least  the  century 
before  the  plague.  Unfortunately  the  his- 
tory of  economics  in  England  has  never 
been  attempted  by  any  one  at  all  duly 
qualified  for  dealing  with  so  complex  and 
difficult  a  subject,  and  the  crudest  theo- 
ries have  been  substituted  for  sound  con- 
clusions, then  only  to  be  accepted  when 
based  upon  the  solid  ground  of  ascer- 
tained fact.  In  the  childhood  of  every 
science  dogmatism  precedes  induction, 
and  in  the  absence  of  clear  knowledge, 
foolish  and  wild-eyed  visionaries  have 
posed  as  discoverers  again  and  again. 
Yet  bluster  and  audacity  have  their  use, 
if  only  to  stimulate  the  timid  and  the  dila- 
tory to  quicken  their  pace  and  move  for- 
wards. For  my  part,  however,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  choose  between  the  two,  1 
should  prefer  to  err  with  the  slow  and 
cautious  rather  than  with  the  rash  and 
overbold;  the  former  may  for  a  while 
serve  as  a  drag  upon  the  chariot-wheels 
of  progress,  the  latter  are  sure  to  thrust 
us  out  of  the  road  and  land  us  at  last  in 
some  quagmire  whence  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  get  back  into  the  right  track. 

The  great  teacher  who  with  his  tran- 
scendent genius  has  done  more  to  create 
a  school  of  English  history  than  all  who 
have  gone  before  him,  who,  in  fact,  has 
made  English  history,  not  what  it  is,  but 
what  it  will  be  when  his  influence  shall 
have  permeated  our  literature,  has  spoken 
on  this  subject  of  the  black  death  with 
his  usual  profound  suggestiveness.  The 
Bishop  of  Chester  looks  with  grave  dis- 
trust upon  any  theory  which  ascribes  to 
the  great  plague  as  a  cause  "nearly  all 
the  social  changes  which  take  place  in 
England  down  to  the  Reformation :  the  de- 
population of  towns,  the  relaxation  of  the 
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bonds  of  moral  and  social  law,  the  solution 
of  the  continuity  of  national  development 
caused  by  a  sort  of  disintegration  in  soci- 
ety generally."*  And  yet  this  tremen- 
dous visitation  must  have  constituted  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  working  out 
of  those  social  and  political  problems  with 
which  the  life  of  every  great  nation  is 
concerned.  Such  problems,  however,  are 
not  simple  ones;  rather  they  are  infinitely 
complex;  and  he  who  would  set  himself 
to  analyze  the  processes  by  which  the  ulti- 
mate results  are  arrived  at  will  blunder 
hopelessly  if  he  takes  account  of  only  a 
single  unknown  quantity. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sudden  ex- 
haustion of  the  large  reserve  force  of 
clergy  must  have  made  itself  felt  at  once 
in  every  parish  in  England.  In  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich  a  considerable  number  of 
the  parsons  who  died  belonged  to  the 
gentry  class.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
family  livings  to  which  younger  sons 
might  hope  to  be  presented,  and  were 
presented,  as  vacancies  occurred;  but,  in 
the  face  of  the  sudden  and  widely  ex- 
tended mortality,  it  was  inevitable  that 
appointments  should  be  made  with  very 
little  reference  to  a  man's  social  grade  or 
intellectual  proficiency.  Patrons  had  to 
take  whom  they  could  get.  This  of  itself 
would  tend  to  a  deterioration  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  clergy ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
The  clergy  died;  but  other  holders  of 
offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  not 
spared.  There  was  a  sudden  opening  out 
of  careers  in  every  direction  for  the  ambi- 
tious and  the  unemployed:  young  men 
who  ten  years  before  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  anything  but  "resorting  to holy 
orders,"  turned  their  eyes  to  other  walks 
and  adopted  other  views;  and  it  is  plain 
that  a  large  number  of  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission  to  the 
clerical  profession  as  we  now  understand 
it  in  many  instances  belonged  to  a  lower 
class  than  their  predecessors.  Some  were 
devout  and  earnest,  such  country  parsons 
as  Chaucer  described  —  he  does  not  turn 
aside  to  caricature  them  —  but  others  were 
mere  adventurers,  hirelings  whose  heart 
was  not  in  their  work.  These  clerical 
scamps  gave  Archbishop  Simon  Islip  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  smaller  livings 
were  forsaken,  the  curate  market  rose, 
the  chaplains  *  would  neither  take  the 
country  vicarages  nor  engage  themselves 
as  regular  helpers  to  the  parish  priests. 
London  swarmed  with  itinerants  who  pre- 

•  Bishop  Stubbs,  Constitutional    History,  voL  ii., 
chap,  and.,  p  399.  §  *59>  edit.  1875. 


ferred  picking  up  a  livelihood  by  occa- 
sional duty,  when  they  could  make  their 
own  terms,  to  binding  themselves  to  a 
cure  of  souls.*  The  primate  denounced 
these  greedy  ones  again  and  again,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain;  the  bishops  found  it  im- 
possible to  draw  the  reins  of  discipline  as 
tightly  as  they  wished,  and  found  it  equally 
impossible  to  prevent  the  extortionate  de- 
mands of  such  curates  as  could  be  got. 
The  evil  grew  to  such  a  height  that  the 
faithful  Commons  took  the  matter  up  and 
petitioned  the  king  to  interfere,  inasmuch 
as  les  chappeUins  sont  devenuz  si  chers 
that  they  actually  demanded  ten  or  even 
twelve  marks  a  year  as  their  stipend  —  a 
grant  grevance  fir*  oppression  du  poeple. 
The  usual  methods  were  resorted  to,  and 
if  people  could  be  made  good  by  act  of 
Parliament  the  evils  complained  of  would 
have  disappeared.  They  did  not  disap- 
pear, and  the  evil  grew.  Unhappily  the 
increased  stipends  did  not  serve  to  pro- 
duce a  better  article,  and  it  is  only  too 
plain  that  the  religious  convictions  and 
the  religious  life  of  the  people  suffered 
seriously.  Ten  years  after  the  black 
death  the  archbishop  expresses  his  deep 
sorrow  at  the  neglect  of  Sunday,  the  de- 
sertion of  the  churches,  and  the  decline  in 
religious  observances.  Yet  we  must  be 
cautious  how  we  attribute  this  break-up  in 
the  old  habits  of  the  people  to  the  plague 
exclusively,  or  even  mainly.  Some  of  the 
evils  complained  of  had  already  begun  to 
be  felt  before  the  plague  came,  and  may 
fairly  be  attributed,  not  to  the  falling 
short  of  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  but 
exactly  the  reverse. 

Already  a  strong  reaction  had  set  in 
against  the  friars,  their  influence  and  their 
teaching  had  begun  to  be  regarded  as  men- 
acing to  the  stability  of  existing  creeds 
and  existing  institutions.  Langland  hated 
them.  Chaucer  held  them  up  to  scorn. 
Wickliffe  denounced  them  with  a  right- 
eous wrath.  FitzRalph,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  carried  on  open  war  against 
them.  All  these  leaders  of  the  chosen 
bands  that  fight  the  battles  of  God  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate  when  the  black 
death  came,  and  all  survived  it.  They 
certainly  were  not  the  product  of  the 
great  visitation;  they  were  the  spokesmen 
and  representatives  of  a  generation  that 
had  begun  to  look  at  the  world  with  larger, 

•  Compare  Chaucer's  words— 
"  He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  sheep  accombred  in  the  mire, 
A  nd  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  PauUs, 
To  sckcn  him  a  chanter it for  SouUs—" 
with  Watkins's  Concilia,  iii.  1. 
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other  eyes  than  their  fathers.  That  which 
was  coming  would  have  come  if  there  had 
been  no  plague  at  all,  and  so  far  from  its 
being  certain  that  that  calamity  was  in 
any  great  degree  the  cause  of  the  upheaval 
that  ensued,  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that 
the  sudden  decrease  in  the  population 
served  to  retard  the  action  of  forces  al- 
ready working  mightily  in  the  direction  of 
revolution  —  revolution  it  might  be  for 
the  better,  or  it  might  be  for  the  worse. 

2.  Whoever  else  may  have  been  losers 
or  sufferers  by  the  plague,  there  was*  one 
class  which   emerged  from  that  dreadful 

Jrear  very  much  richer  than  before.  The 
ords  of  the  manors,  the  representatives 
of  what  we  now  call  the  country  gentry, 
were  great  gainers.  Not  only  did  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  paid  in  heriots  and 
fees  make  up  an  aggregate  which  in  itself 
constituted  a  very  large  percentage  upon 
the  capital  embarked  in  agriculture,  but 
the  extent  of  land  which  escheated  to  the 
lords  was  very  considerable.  Moreover, 
the  manors  themselves,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
came  into  fewer  hands ;  the  gentry  be- 
came richer  and  their  estates  larger. 
Knighton  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  towns  a  large  number  of  houses  be- 
came ruinous  for  want  of  occupants,  but 
he  adds  that  in  the  hamlets  and  villages 
the  same  effects  followed,  and  that  every- 
where. Here  again,  the  rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment corroborate  the  assertion,  and  in- 
form us  that  not  only  the  dwellings  of  the 
homagers,  but  the  capital  mansions  them- 
selves, were  deserted  and  falling  to  decay. 
When  in  the  next  reign  the  manor  of 
Hock  ham  came  into  the  possession  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  he  took  the  precaution  of  having  a 
careful  survey  made  of  the  condition  of 
the  estate  as  it  came  into  his  hands.  The 
manor-house  had  not  been  tenanted  for 
thirty  years.  It  had  been  a  mansion  of 
considerable  pretension  and  two  stories 
high ;  on  the  ground  floor  the  doors  were 
all  gone;  on  the  upper  floor  the  windows 
were  open  to  the  air ;  the  chamber  "  vocata 
ladyes  chambre  "  was  roofless,  the  offices 
were  too  dilapidated  to  be  worth  repair. 
The  enclosing  walls  and  the  moat  had 
been  utterly  neglected.  The  offices  had 
formerly  been  adapted  for  a  large  estab- 
lishment; there  had  been  extensive  farm- 
buildings,  and  at  least  six  substantial 
houses  for  the  bailiff  and  other  farm  ser- 
vants. Among  other  buildings  there  were 
twojish-houses  built  of  timber  and  daubur, 
in  which  apparently  the  keeper  of  the  fish- 
ponds lived,  and  some  elaborate  arrange- 


ments had  existed  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  fish  in  the  ponds  by  methods  of 
pisciculture  to  us  unknown.  The  wind- 
mill had  long  ceased  to  be  used,  its  very 
grinding-stones  had  disappeared.  Wora 
than  all,  there  was  no  more  any  gallows 
or  pillory,  or  even  stocks,  pro  liber  tat e 
servanda^  as  the  jurors  quaintly  remark. 
Yet  the  records  show  that  at  Hock  ham 
things  had  gone  on  pretty  much  as  before 
since  the  big  house  was  deserted.  The 
courts  were  held  with  exemplary  regular- 
ity, the  fees  had  been  exacted  with  un- 
wavering rigor,  the  homagers  settled  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way;  but  there 
was  this  difference,  that  for  a  generation 
the  tenants  had  been  living  under  an  ab- 
sentee landlord,  who  so  far  from  being 
the  poorer  because  the  big  house  had  been 
tumbling  down,  was  the  richer,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  one  mansion  the  less  to  keep 
up  out  of  his  income.  What  happened  at 
Hockham  must  have  happened  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  parishes ;  there  must  have 
been  large  tracts  of  country  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  where  a  resident  landlord  was  the 
exception  to  that  which  aforetime  had 
been  the  rule. 

3.  In  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  any  estimate  of  the  actual 
numbers  who  perished  in  the  plague  must 
be  the  merest  guesswork.  It  may  be  that 
two  millions  were  carried  off;  it  may  be 
there  were  three.  It  is  undeniable  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  died  in  a  few  months  — 
employers  and  employed.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  England  in  the  four- 
teenth century  was  incomparably  more 
self-supporting  than  it  is  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  there  were  no  great  centres 
of  industry  then ;  that  the  rural  population 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion ;  that  we  exported  the  wool  which  the 
Flemings  manufactured  into  cloth;  and 
that  if  there  were  fewer  hands  to  till  the 
soil,  there  were  fewer  mouths  to  feed. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  labor  market 
must  have  been  seriously  disturbed,  but  it 
is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  this  disturb- 
ance ;  and  whether  it  were  less  or  more 
than  has  been  asserted,  we  shall  certainly 
err  by  attributing  the  rise  in  wages,  which 
undoubtedly  took  place  after  the  black 
death,  to  it,  and  to  it  alone — post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc  is  not  a  safe  conclusion. 
Granted,  as  we  must  grant,  that  the  plague 
accelerated  the  rise  in  wages,  it  is  certain 
the  upward  movement  had  already  begun 
before  the  population  had  been  seriously 
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lessened.  The  number  of  clergy,  to  be 
sure,  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
the  country;  the  clerical  profession  had 
become  ••  choked  "  by  the  influx  of  young 
men  presumably  with  some  private  means 
to  fall  back  upon ;  among  them  there  must 
have  been,  and  there  was,  serious  compe- 
tition for  every  vacant  post.  When  the 
reserve  of  supernumeraries  became  ab- 
sorbed, the  competition  turned  the  other 
way,  and  the  surviving  clergy  could  make 
their  own  terms.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  masses,  especially  with  the  peasantry. 
If  there  were  an  insufficient  number  of 
laborers  to  till  the  land  heretofore  in  cul- 
tivation, the  worst  land  fell  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  no  one  was  much  the  worse.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  some  landlords  to 
complain  that  their  rents  had  fallen  off. 
Yes!  Then — as  now,  as  always  —  the 
small  proprietors  suffered  severely,  and 
needy  men  are  wont  to  be  clamorous. 
Then  —  as  now,  as  always  —  the  sufferers 
looked  about  them  for  a  cause  of  their 
distress,  and  found  it  in  any  event  that 
was  nearest  at  hand.  But  we  know  that 
the  style  of  living  after  the  plague  was 
incomparably  more  luxurious  and  extrava- 
gant than  it  was  before.  The  country 
was  producing  less,  it  may  be ;  but  the 
people,  man  for  man,  were  much  richer 
than  before. 

When  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
the  rhetorical  stuff  which  the  literature  of 
preambles  and  Parliamentary  petitions  in 
the  fourteenth  century  flaunts  so  liberally 
before  our  eyes,  we  must  learn  to  accept 
the  statements  of  draughtsmen  cum  grano% 
and  to  read  between  the  lines.  The  Com- 
mons were  quite  equal  to  making  the  most 
of  any  calamity  that  occurred.  When  the 
Parliament,  which  had  not  met  since  mid- 
Lent,  1348,  assembled  once  more  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1350,  the  plague  was  not  forgotten. 
In  the  petitions  presented  to  the  king,  the 
havoc  wrought  is  dwelt  upon  and  de- 
plored, not  with  a  view  to  remedy  any  of 
the  distress  that  had  ensued,  but  in  the 
hope  that  the  arrears  of  taxation  due  from 
the  dead  might  be  excused  to  the  sur- 
vivors who  had  succeeded  to  the  others' 
property.  If  they  complain  of  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  corn,  this  is  to  give  point 
to  their  protest  against  the  king's  ser- 
vants taking  it  for  the  victualling  of  his 
army  and  the  town  of  Calais.  If,  again, 
they  sound  a  note  of  alarm  at  the  out- 
rageous insolence  of  the  laborers  who  pre- 
sumed to  demand  a  large  increase  of 
wages,  and  would  not  work  at  the  old  scale 
of  pay,  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  em- 
ployers could  not  afford  to  accede  to  the 
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increased  demand;  the  grand  meschief 
du  poeple  consisted  in  this,  that  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  should  have  dreamed  of  assert- 
ing themselves  in  any  way  whatever. 
Moreover,  when  it  came  to  legislating 
against  the  mutinous  laborers,  king  and 
Parliament,  while  sternly  setting  their 
faces  against  the  rise  in  wages,  do  not  take 
the  twenty 'third  year  of  the  king  as  the 
standard  year  by  which  to  settle  what  the 
normal  rate  of  wages  should  be.  They 
go  back  to  the  twentieth  year,  on  cynk  on 
sis  ans  devans.  That  is  to  say,  the  wages 
had  been  steadily  rising  for  ten  years 
before  the  plague ;  the  laborers  had  been 
getting  their  share  of  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  and  the  Statute  of 
Laborers  was  only  one  of  the  clumsy  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  action  of  a 
great  economical  law  which  had  been 
working  silently  for  the  advantage  of  the 
operatives  long  before  the  black  death 
had  come  to  perplex  and  confuse  men's 
minds  and  disturb  their  calculations. 

Some  of  us  remember  when  the  science 
of  geology  was  young  —  and  we  were 
young  too  —  we  remember  how  there  was 
a  certain  romance  and  fascination  about 
those  fearless  and  richly  imaginative  theo- 
ries which  explained  all  the  great  changes 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  magnificent 
cataclysms,  upheaving,  exploding,  over- 
whelming. The  crack  of  doom  meant 
something  after  all !  What  had  been 
should  be  again.  Old  time  had  stories  to 
tell  of  sublime  catastrophes,  the  crash  of 
systems,  and  the  swallowing  up  of  chains 
of  cloud-capped  mountains  in  the  yawning 
abysses  of  a  world  that  might  at  any  mo- 
ment turn  itself  inside  out.  Alas !  the 
cataclysm  theories  had  to  die  the  death, 
and  we  had  to  comfort  ourselves  with  a 
dull  prosaic  dream  of  forces  acting  with 
infinite  slowness,  grinding,  and  evolving 
through  unnumbered  ages,  the  great  laws 
working  themselves  out  without  haste  or 
any  tendency  to  those  picturesque  parox- 
ysms which  have  a  certain  charm  for  us 
in  our  nonage.  When  Sociology  shall 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  — 
and  that  day  may  come —  I  think  she  too 
will  be  chary  of  resorting  to  the  cataclysm 
theory;  she  and  her  handmaid  history 
will  hardly  smile  approval  upon  pretenders 
who  are  anxious  to  discover  a  single  effi- 
cient cause  for  results  which  a  million  in- 
fluences have  combined  to  bring  about,  or 
who  assume  that  every  new  phenomenon 
must  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  world. 
To  take  up  with  theories  first  in  the  hope, 
and  sometimes   with   the  determination, 
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that  facts  shall  be  found  to  support  them 
at  last,  is  the  vice  —  I  had  almost  said 
the  crime  —  of  too  many  of  those  who 
now  are  styled  historians. 

If  at  this  point  I  leave  to  others  the 
further  pursuit  of  a  subject  which  deserves 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  than  it 
has  yet  received,  it  is  not  because  I  have 
not  much  more  that  I  could  tell.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  it  is  at  least  as  true  that  the  proper 
study  of  Englishmen  is  the  history  of  En- 
gland ;  that,  however,  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  usually  understood  by  the 
words.  It  means  the  history  of  English 
institutions,  of  the  social,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  religious  life  of  our  forefathers  — 
it  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  life 
of  our  sovereigns,  their  wars,  their  virtues, 
or  their  follies.  Unhappily  historic  studies 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
impetus  that  has  been  given  to  them  of 
late  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  and  the  far-sighted  sagacity 
of  Mr.  Seebohm,  receive  but  scant  en- 
couragement, and  for  the  most  part  a 
roan's  labor  must  be  his  own  reward.  In 
our  elementary  schools  history  is  almost 
utterly  ignored!.  A  whole  people  is  rapidly 
breaking  with  the  past  from  sheer  igno- 
rance that  there  is  any  past  that  is  worth 
knowing.  Who  shall  estimate  the  im- 
measurable harm  that  must  be  wrought  to 
a  nation  that  has  lost  touch  with  the  past  ? 
Let  men  but  believe  to  their  shame 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things, 

and  what  becomes  of  patriotism  ?  Grant- 
ed, if  you  will,  that  English  history  has 
been  made  too  often  a  dry  and  repulsive 
study  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
teach  it  and  write  it;  need  it  remain  so? 
It  must  remain  so  as  long  as  we  keep  to 
the  old  lines  and  content  ourselves  with 
the  old  methods.  What  is  wanted  to 
make  any  science  interesting  is  that  it 
should  push  its  inquiries  into  new  fields 
of  research.  The  means  and  appliances, 
and  opportunities  for  pursuing  historical 
researches  open  to  those  whose  youth  is 
not  all  behind  them,  are  such  as  we  their 
seniors  never  dreamt  of  when  we  were  in 
our  early  manhood.  There  are  whole 
worlds  as  yet  unexplored  and  waiting  to 
be  won.  Do  men  whimperingly  complain 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  career  for  genius  ? 
Tush!  It  is  enthusiasm  that  is  wanted. 
Give  us  that,  and  the  career  will  follow. 
But  the  enthusiasm  must  be  of  the  real 
sort  —  not    self-asserting,  self-conscious, 


self-seeking;  but  earnest,  patient,  reso- 
lute, and  reticent:  for  science,  too,  needs 
heroism  no  less  than  war. 

In  the  domain  of  physical  science  there 
has  been  in  our  own  time  no  lack  of  intel- 
ligent co-operation,  and  volunteers  have 
been  many  and  earnest,  nor  have  they 
spared  themselves  or  shrunk  from  sacri- 
fices. In  the  domain  of  historical  science 
the  laborers  are  few  and  far  between ; 
there  research  proceeds  with  lagging 
steps.  No  one  sneers  at  a  philosopher 
who  travels  to  Iceland  to  investigate  the 
habits  of  a  gnat,  or  who  counts  it  the  pride 
of  his  life  to  have  discovered  a  new  fungus, 
but  simpletons  are  pleased  to  make  them- 
selves merry  with  caricaturing  any  stu- 
dent of  his  country's  institutions  who  is 
"always  poring  over  musty  old  parch- 
ments." And  yet  these  minute  researches 
will  have  to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  and 
till  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  study  the 
structure  and  the  tissues  and  the  compar- 
ative anatomy  of  institutions,  and  to  go 
through  all  the  drudgery  which  sluggards 
loathe  and  fools  deride,  the  light  of  truth 
will  be  dim  for  us  all ;  our  ethical,  equally 
with  our  political  philosophy,  must  remain 
in  a  condition  of  hopeless  sterility.  Never- 
theless it  will  not  always  be  that  the  past 
will  be  to  us  "as  the  words  of  a  book  that 
is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to  one  that 
is  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee : 
and  he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed; 
and  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is 
not  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray 
thee  :  and  be  saith,  I  am  not  learned.1' 

No !  It  will  not  be  always  so. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ON    STYLE    IN    LITERATURE:    ITS 
TECHNICAL  ELEMENTS. 

There  is  nothing  more  disenchanting 
to  man  than  to  be  shown  the  springs  and 
mechanism  of  any  art.  All  our  arts  and 
occupations  lie  wholly  on  the  surface ;  it 
is  on  the  surface  that  we  perceive  their 
beauty,  fitness,  and  significance;  and  to 
pry  below  is  to  be  appalled  by  their  emp- 
tiness and  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of 
the  strings  and  pulleys.  In  a  similar  way, 
psychology  itself,  when  pushed  to  any 
nicety,  discovers  an  abhorrent  baldness, 
but  rather  from  the  fault  of  our  analysis 
than  from  any  poverty  native  to  the  mind. 
And  perhaps  in  aesthetics  the  reason  is 
the  same :  those  disclosures  which  seem 
fatal  to  the  dignity  of  art,  seem  so  per- 
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haps  only  in  the  proportion  of  our  igno- 
rance; and  those  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious artifices  which  it  seems  unworthy 
of  the  serious  artist  to  employ,  were  yet, 
if  we  had  the  power  to  trace  them  to  their 
springs,  indications  of  a  delicacy  of  the 
sense  finer  than  we  conceive,  and  hints 
of  ancient  harmonies  in  nature.  This  ig- 
norance at  least  is  largely  irremediable. 
We  shall  never  learn  the  affinities*  of 
beauty,  for  they  lie  too  deep  in  nature  and 
too  far  back  in  the  mysterious  history  of 
man.  The  amateur,  in  consequence,  will 
always  grudgingly  receive  details  of  meth- 
od, which  can  be  stated  but  can  never 
wholly  be  explained ;  nay,  on  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  in  Hudibras,  that 

still  the  less  they  understand, 
The  more  they  admire  the  sleight-of-hand, 

many  are  conscious  at  each  new  disclos- 
ure of  a  diminution  in  the  ardor  of  their 
pleasure.  I  must  therefore  warn  that 
well-known  character,  the  general  reader, 
that  I  am  here  embarked  upon  a  most 
distasteful  business:  taking  down  the 
picture  from  the  wall  and  looking  on  the 
back ;  and  like  the  inquiring  child,  pulling 
the  musical  cart  to  pieces. 

1.  Choice  of  Words.  —  The  art  of  litera- 
ture stands  apart  from  among  its  sisters, 
because  the  material  in  which  the  literary 
artist  works  is  the  dialect  of  life ;  hence, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  strange  freshness  and 
immediacy  of  address  to  the  public  mind, 
which  is  ready  prepared  to  understand  it ; 
but  hence,  on  the  other,  a  singular  limita- 
tion. The  sister  arts  enjoy  the  use  of  a 
plastic  and  ductile  material,  like  the  mod- 
eller's clay;  literature  alone  is  condemned 
to  work  in  mosaic  with  finite  and  quite 
rigid  words.  You  have  seen  these  blocks, 
dear  to  the  nursery :  this  one  a  pillar,  that 
a  pediment,  a  third  a  window  or  a  vase.  1 1 
is  with  blocks  of  just  such  arbitrary  size 
and  figure  that  the  literary  architect  is 
condemned  to  design  the  palace  of  his  art. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  since  these  blocks,  or 
words,  are  the  acknowledged  currency  of 
our  daily  affairs,  there  are  here  possible 
none  of  those  suppressions  by  which  other 
arts  obtain  relief,  continuity,  and  vigor :  no 
hieroglyphic  touch,  no  smoothed  impasto, 
no  inscrutable  shadow,  as  in  painting;  no 
blank  wall,  as  in  architecture;  but  every 
word,  phrase,  sentence,  and  paragraph 
must  move  in  a  logical  progression,  and 
convey  a  definite  conventional  import. 

Now  the  first  merit  which  attracts  in 
the  pages  of  a  good  writer,  or  the  talk  of  a 
brilliant  conversationalist,  is  the  apt  choice 
and  contrast  of  the  words  employed.    It 


is,  indeed,  a  strange  art  to  take  these 
blocks,  rudely  conceived  for  the  purpose 
of  the  market  or  the  bar,  and  by  tact  of 
application  touch  them  to  the  finest  mean- 
ings and  distinctions,  restore  to  them 
their  primal  energy,  wittily  shift  them  to 
another  issue,  or  make  of  them  a  drum  to 
rouse  the  passions.  But  though  this  form 
of  merit  is  without  doubt  the  most  sensi- 
ble and  seizing,  it  is  far  from  being  equally 
present  in  all  writers.  The  effect  of  words 
in  Shakespeare,  their  singular  justice,  sig- 
nificance, and  poetic  charm,  is  different, 
indeed,  from  the  effect  of  words  in  Addi- 
son or  Fielding.  Or,  to  take  an  example 
nearer  home,  the  words  in  Carlyle  seem 
electrified  into  an  energy  of  lineament, 
like  the  faces  of  men  furiously  moved ; 
whilst  the  words  in  Macaulay,  apt  enough 
to  convey  his  meaning,  harmonious 
enough  in  sound,  yet  glide  from  the  mem- 
ory like  undistinguished  elements  in  a 
general  effect.  But  the  first  class  of  writ- 
ers have  no  monopoly  of  literary  merit. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  Addison  is  su- 
perior to  Carlyle ;  a  sense  in  which  Cicero 
is  better  than  Tacitus,  in  which  Voltaire 
excels  Montaigne:  it  certainly  lies  not  in 
the  choice  of  words;  it  lies  not  in  the  in- 
terest or  value  of  the  matter ;  it  lies  not 
in  force  of  intellect,  of  poetry,  or  of  hu- 
mor. The  three  first  are  but  infants  to 
the  three  second;  and  yet  each,  in  a  par- 
ticular point  of  literary  art,  excels  his  su- 
perior in  the  whole.  What  is  that  point  ? 
2.  The  Web.  —  Literature,  although  it 
stands  apart  by  reason  of  the  great  des- 
tiny and  general  use  of  its  medium  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  is  yet  an  art  like  other  arts. 
Of  these  we  may  distinguish  two  great 
classes :  those  arts,  like  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, acting,  which  are  representative,  or, 
as  used  to  be  said  very  clumsily,  imita- 
tive ;  and  those,  like  architecture,  music, 
and  the  dance,  which  are  self-sufficient, 
and  merely  presentative.*  Each  class,  in 
right  of  this  distinction,  obeys  principles 
apart;  yet  both  may  claim  a  common 
ground  of  existence,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  sufficient  justice  that  the  motive  and 
end  of  any  art  whatever  is  to  make  a  pat- 
tern; a  pattern,  it  may  be,  of  colors,  of 
sounds,  of  changing  attitudes,  geometrical 
figures,  or  imitative  lines;  but  still  a  pat- 
tern. That  is  the  plane  on  which  these 
sisters  meet ;  it  is  by  this  that  they  are 

•  The  division  of  the  arts  may  best  be  shown  in  a 
tabular  form,  thus :  — 

In  time 
In  time.  In  space.         and  space 

Presentative   .  .  Music        I  Painting,  I     Dance 

I  Sculpture,  etc  I 
Representative .  Literature  |  Architecture     |     Acting 
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arts ;  and  if  it  be  well  they  should  at 
times  forget  their  childish  origin,  address- 
ing their  intelligence  to  virile  tasks,  and 
performing  unconsciously  that  necessary 
function  of  their  life,  to  make  a  pattern,  it 
Is  still  imperative  that  the  pattern  shall  be 
made. 

Music  and  literature,  the  two  temporal 
arts,  contrive  their  pattern  of  sounds  in 
time;  or,  in  other  words,  of  sounds  and 

Eauses.  Communication  may  be  made  in 
roken  words,  the  business  of  life  be  car- 
ried on  with  substantives  alone;  but  that 
is  not  what  we  call  literature;  and  the 
true  business  of  the  literary  artist  is  to 
plait  or  weave  his  meaning,  involving  it 
around  itself;  so  that  each  sentence,  by 
successive  phrases,  shall  first  come  into  a 
kind  of  knot,  and  then,  after  a  moment  of 
suspended  meaning,  solve  and  clear  itself. 
In  every  properly  constructed  sentence 
there  should  be  observed  this  knot  or 
hitch ;  so  that  (however  delicately)  we  are 
led  to  foresee,  to  expect,  and  then  to  wel- 
come the  successive  phrases.  The  pleas- 
ure may  be  heightened  by  an  element  of 
surprise,  as,  very  grossly,  in  the  common 
figure  of  the  antithesis,  or,  with  much 
greater  subtlety,  where  an  antithesis  is 
first  suggested  and  then  deftly  evaded. 
Each  phrase,  besides,  is  to  be  comely  in 
itself;  and  between  the  implication  and 
the  evolution  of  the  sentence  there  should 
be  a  satisfying  equipoise  of  sound  ;  for 
nothing  more  often  disappoints  the  ear 
than  a  sentence  solemnly  and  sonorously 
prepared,  and  hastily  and  weakly  finished. 
Nor  should  the  balance  be  too  striking 
and  exact,  for  the  one  rule  is  to  be  infi- 
nitely various;  to  interest,  to  disappoint, 
to  surprise,  and  yet  still  to  gratify;  to  be 
ever  changing,  as  it  were,  the  stitch,  and 
yet  still  to  give  the  effect  of  an  ingenious 
neatness. 

The  conjuror  juggles  with  two  oranges, 
and  our  pleasure  in  beholding  him  springs 
from  this,  that  neither  is  for  an  instant 
overlooked  or  sacrificed.  So  with  the 
writer.  His  pattern,  which  is  to  please 
the  supersensual  ear,  is  yet  addressed, 
throughout  and  first  of  all,  to  the  demands 
of  logic.  Whatever  be  the  obscurities, 
whatever  the  intricacies  of  the  argument, 
the  neatness  of  the  fabric  must  not  suffer, 
or  the  artist  has  been  proved  unequal  to 
his  design.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
form  of  words  must  be  selected,  no  knot 
must  be  tied  among  the  phrases,  unless 
knot  and  word  be  precisely  what  is  wanted 
to  forward  and  illuminate  the  argument; 
for  to  fail  in  this  is  to  swindle  in  the 
game.     The  genius  of  prose  rejects  the 


cheville  no  less  emphatically  than  the  laws 
of  verse;  and  the  cheville%  I  should  per- 
haps explain  to  some  of  my  readers,  is 
any  meaningless  or  very  watered  phrase 
employed  to  strike  a  balance  in  the  sound. 
Pattern  and  argument  live  in  each  other ; 
and  it  is  by  the  brevity,  clearness,  charm, 
or  emphasis  of  the  second,  that  we  judge 
the  strength  and  fitness  of  the  first. 

Style  is  synthetic;  and  the  artist,  seek- 
ing, so  to  speak,  a  peg  to  plait  about, 
takes  up  at  once  two  or  more  elements  or 
two  or  more  views  of  the  subject  in  hand ; 
combines,  implicates,  and  contrasts  them ; 
and  while,  in  one  sense,  he  was  merely 
seeking  an  occasion  for  the  necessary 
knot,  he  will  be  found,  in  the  other,  to 
have  greatly  enriched  the  meaning,  or  to 
have  transacted  the  work  of  two  sentences 
in  the  space  of  one.  In  the  change  from 
the  successive  shallow  statements  of  the 
old  chronicler  to  the  dense  and  luminous 
flow  of  highly  synthetic  narrative,  there 
is  implied  a  vast  amount  of  both  philoso- 
phy and  wit.  The  philosophy  we  clearly 
see,  recognizing  in  the  synthetic  writer  a 
far  more  deep  and  stimulating  view  of 
life,  and  a  far  keener  sense  of  the  genera- 
tion and  affinity  of  events.  The  wit  we 
might  imagine  to  be  lost;  but  it  is  not  so, 
for  it  is  just  that  wit,  these  perpetual  nice 
contrivances,  these  difficulties  overcome, 
this  double  purpose  attained,  these  two 
oranges  kept  simultaneously  dancing  in 
the  air,  that,  consciously  or  not,  afford  the 
reader  his  delight.  Nay,  and  this  wit,  so 
little  recognized,  is  the  necessary  organ 
of  that  philosophy  which  we  so  much  ad- 
mire. That  style  is  therefore  the  most 
perfect,  not,  as  fools  say,  which  is  the 
most  natural,  for  the  most  natural  is  the 
disjointed  babble  of  the  chronicler;  but 
which  attains  the  highest  degree  of  ele- 
gant and  pregnant  implication  unobtru- 
sively; or  if  obtrusively,  then  with  the 
greatest  gain  to  sense  and  vigor.  Even 
the  derangement  of  the  phrases  rom  their 
(so  called)  natural  order  is  luminous  for 
the  mind ;  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  such 
designed  reversal  that  the  elements  of  a 
judgment  may  be  most  pertinently  mar- 
shalled, or  the  stages  of  a  complicated 
action  most  perspicuously  bound  into  one. 

The  web,  then,  or  the  pattern ;  a  web 
at  once  sensuous  and  logical,  an  elegant 
and  pregnant  texture:  that  is  style,  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  literature. 
Books  indeed  continue  to  be  read,  for  the 
interest  of  the  fact  or  fable,  in  which  this 
'  quality  is  poorly  represented,  but  still  it 
will  be  there.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  how  many  do  we  continue  to  peruse  and 
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reperuse  with  pleasure  whose  only  merit 
is  the  elegance  of  texture  ?  I  am  tempted 
to  mention  Cicero;  and  since  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope  is  dead,  I  will.  It  is  a 
poor  diet  for  the  mind,  a  very  colorless 
and  toothless  "criticism  of  life;"  but  we 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  most  intricate  and 
dexterous  pattern,  every  stitch  a  model  at 
once  of  elegance  and  of  good  sense  ;  and 
the  two  oranges,  even  if  one  of  them  be 
rotten,  kept  dancing  with  inimitable  grace. 
Up  to  this  moment  I  have  had  ray  eye 
mainly  upon  prose;  for  though  in  verse 
also  the  implication  of  the  logical  texture 
is  a  crowning  beauty,  yet  in  verse  it  may 
be  dispensed  with.  You  would  think  that 
here  was  a  death-blow  to  all  I  have  been 
saying;  and  far  from  that,  it  is  but  a  new 
illustration  of  the  principle  involved.  For 
if  the  versifier  is  not  bound  to  weave  a 
pattern  of  his  own,  it  is  because  another 
pattern  has  been  formally  Imposed  upon 
him  by  the  laws  of  verse.  For  that  is  the 
essence  of  a  prosody.  Verse  may  be 
rhythmical;  it  may  be  merely  alliterative; 
it  may,  like  the  French,  depend  wholly 
on  the  (quasi)  regular  recurrence  of  the 
rhyme;  or,  like  the  Hebrew,  it  may  con- 
sist in  the  strangely  fanciful  device  of 
repeating  the  same  idea.  It  does  not 
matter  on  what  principle  the  law  is  based, 
so  it  be  a  law.  It  may  be  pure  conven- 
tion ;  it  may  have  no  inherent  beauty ;  all 
that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  any  pros- 
ody is,  that  it  shall  lay  down  a  pattern  for 
the  writer,  and  that  what  it  lays  down 
shall  be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  hard. 
Hence  it  comes  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
men  of  equal  facility  to  write  fairly  pleas- 
ing verse  than  reasonably  interesting 
prose ;  for  in  prose  the  pattern  itself  has 
to  be  invented,  and  the  difficulties  first 
created  before  they  can  be  solved.  Hence, 
again,  there  follows  the  peculiar  greatness 
of  the  true  versifier :  such  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Victor  Hugo,  whom  I  place 
beside  them  as  versifier  merely,  not  as 
poet.  These  not  only  knit  and  knot  the 
logical  texture  of  the  style  with  all  the 
dexterity  and  strength  of  prose;  they  not 
only  fill  up  the  pattern  of  the  verse  with 
infinite  variety  and  sober  wit;  but  they 
give  us,  besides,  a  rare  and  special  pleas- 
ure, by  the  art,  comparable  to  that  of 
counterpoint,  with  which  they  follow  at 
the  same  time,  and  now  contrast,  and  now 
combine,  the  double  pattern  of  the  texture 
and  the  verse.  Here  the  sounding  line 
concludes;  a  little  further  on,  the  well- 
knit  sentence;  and  yet  a  little  further,  and 
both  will  reach  their  solution  on  the  same 
ringing  syllable.    The  best  that  can  be 


offered  by  the  best  writer  of  prose  is  to 
show  us  the  development  of  the  idea  and 
the  stylistic  pattern  proceed  hand  in  hand, 
sometimes  by  an  obvious  and  triumphant 
effort,  sometimes  with  a  great  air  of  ease 
and  nature.  The  writer  of  verse,  by  vir- 
tue of  conquering  another  difficulty,  de- 
lights us  with  a  new  series  of  triumphs. 
He  follows  three  purposes  where  his  rival 
followed  only  two ;  and  the  change  is  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  from 
melody  to  harmony.  Or  if  you  prefer  to 
return  to  the  juggler,  behold  him  now,  to 
the  vastly  increased  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators,  juggling  with  three  oranges 
instead  of  two.  Thus  it  is:  added  diffi- 
culty, added  beauty ;  and  the  pattern,  with 
every  fresh  element,  becoming  more  inter- 
esting in  itself. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  verse  is 
simply  an  addition;  something  is  lost  as 
well  as  something  gained;  and  there  re- 
mains plainly  traceable,  in  comparing  the 
best  prose  with  the  best  verse,  a  certain 
broad  distinction  of  method  in  the  web. 
Tight  as  the  versifier  may  draw  the  knot 
of  logic,  yet  for  the  ear  he  still  leaves  the 
tissue  of  the  sentence  floating  somewhat 
loose.  In  prose,  the  sentence  turns  upon 
a  pivot,  nicely  balanced,  and  fits  into  itself 
with  an  obtrusive  neatness  like  a  puzzle. 
The  ear  remarks  and  is  singly  gratified  by 
this  return  and  balance;  while  in  verse  it 
is  all  diverted  to  the  measure.  To  find 
comparable  passages  is  hard ;  for  either 
the  versifier  is  hugely  the  superior  of  the 
rival,  or,  if  he  be  not,  and  still  persist  in 
his  more  delicate  enterprise,  he  falls  to  be 
as  widely  his  inferior.  But  let  us  select 
them  from  the  pages  of  the  same  writer, 
one  who  was  ambidexter ;  let  us  take,  for 
iostance,  Rumour's  prologue  to  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Henry  IV.,  a  fine  flourish  of 
eloquence  in  Shakespeare's  second  man- 
ner, and  set  it  side  by  side  with  Falstaff's 
praise  of  sherris,  act  iv.,  scene  3 ;  or  let 
us  compare  the  beautiful  prose  spoken 
throughout  by  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  com- 
pare, for  example,  the  first  speech  of  all, 
Orlando's  speech  to  Adam,  with  what  pas- 
sage it  shall  please  you  to  select  —  the 
seven  ages  from  the  same  play,  or  even 
such  a  stave  of  nobility  as  Othello's  fare- 
well to  war;  and  still  you  will  be  able  to 
perceive,  if  you  have  an  ear  for  that  class 
of  music,  a  certain  superior  degree  of 
organization  in  the  prose;  a  compacter  fit- 
ting of  the  parts ;  a  balance  in  the  swing 
and  the  return  as  of  a  throbbing  pendu- 
lum. We  must  not,  in  things  temporal, 
take  from  those  who  have  little,  the  little 
that  they  have ;  the  merits  of  prose  are 
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inferior,  but  they  are  not  the  same ;  it  is  a 
little  kingdom,  but  an  independent. 

3.  Rhythm  of  the  Phrase.  —  Some  way 
back,  I  used  a  word  which  still  awaits  an 
application.  Each  phrase,  I  said,  was  to 
be  comely ;  but  what  is  a  comely  phrase  ? 
In  all  ideal  and  material  points,  literature, 
being  a  representative  art,  must  look  for 
analogies  to  painting  and  the  like ;  but  in 
what  is  technical  and  executive,  being  a 
temporal  art,  it  must  seek  for  them  in 
music.  Each  phrase  of  each  sentence, 
like  an  air  or  a  recitative  in  music,  should 
be  so  artfully  compounded  out  of  long  and 
short,  out  of  accented  and  unaccented,  as 
to  gratify  the  sensual  ear.  And  of  this 
the  ear  is  the  sole  judge.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  laws.  Even  in  our  accentual 
and  rhythmic  language  no  analysis  can 
find  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of  a  verse ; 
how  much  less,  then,  of  those  phrases, 
such  as  prose  is  built  of,  which  obey  no 
law  but  to  be  lawless  and  yet  to  please  ? 
The  little  that  we  know  of  verse  (and  for 
my  part  I  owe  it  all  to  my  friend  Professor 
Deeming  Jenkin)  is,  however,  particularly 
interesting  in  the  present  connection.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  describe  the 
heroic  line  as  five  iambic  feet,  and  to  be 
filled  with  pain  and  confusion  whenever, 
as  by  the  conscientious  schoolboy,  we 
have  heard  our  own  description  put  in 
practice. 

All  night  I  the  dread  |  less  an  |  gel  un  |  pur- 
sued,* 

goes  the  schoolboy ;  but  though  we  close 
our  ears,  we  cling  to  our  definition,  in 
spite  of  its  proved  and  naked  insufficiency. 
Mr.  Jenkin  was  not  so  easily  pleased,  and 
readily  discovered  that  the  heroic  line 
consists  of  four  groups,  or,  if  you  prefer 
the  phrase,  contains  four  pauses:  — 

All  night  I  the  dreadless  |  angel  |  unpursued. 

Four  groups,  each  practically  uttered  as 
one  word :  the  first,  in  this  case,  an  iamb  ; 
the  second,  an  amphibrachys ;  the  third, 
a  trochee ;  and  the  fourth  an  amphimacer ; 
and  yet  our  schoolboy,  with  no  other 
liberty  but  that  of  inflicting  pain,  had 
triumphantly  scanned  it  as  five  iambs. 
Perceive,  now,  this  fresh  richness  of  in- 
tricacy in  the  web;  this  fourth  orange, 
hitherto  unremarked,  but  still  kept  flying 
with  the  others.  What  had  seemed  to  be 
one  thing  it  now  appears  is  two;  and,  like 
some  puzzle  in  arithmetic,  the  verse  is 
made  at  the  same  time  to  read  in  fives  and 
to  read  in  fours. 

•  Milton. 


But  again,  four  is  not  necessary.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  find  verses  in  six  groups, 
because  there  is  not  room  for  six  in  the 
ten  syllables ;  and  we  do  not  find  verses 
of  two,  because  one  of  the  main  distinc- 
tions of  verse  from  prose  resides  in  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  group;  but 
it  is  even  common  to  find  verses  of  three. 
Five  is  the  one  forbidden  number;  be- 
cause five  is  the  number  of  the  feet;  and 
if  five  were  chosen,  the  two  patterns  would 
coincide,  and  that  opposition  which  is  the 
life  of  verse  would  instantly  be  lost.  We 
have  here  a  clue  to  the  effect  of  polysylla- 
bles, above  all  in  Latin,  where  they  are 
so  common  and  make  so  brave  an  archi- 
tecture in  the  verse;  for  the  polysyllable 
is  a  group  of  nature's  making.  If  but 
some  Roman  would  return  from  Hades 
(Martial,  for  choice),  and  tell  me  by  what 
conduct  of  the  voice  these  thundering 
verses  should  be  uttered,  Aut  Lacedce~ 
monium  Tarentum^  for  a  case  in  point 
—  I  feel  as  if  I  should  enter  at  last  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  best  of  human 
verses. 

But,  again,  the  five  feet  are  all  iambic, 
or  supposed  to  be ;  by  the  mere  count  of 
syllables  the  four  groups  cannot  be  all 
iambic;  as  a  question  of  elegance,  I  doubt 
if  any  one  of  them  requires  to  be  so ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  for  choice  no  two  of  them 
should  scan  the  same.  The  singular 
beauty  of  the  verse  analyzed  above  is  due, 
so  far  as  analysis  can  carry  us,  part,  in- 
deed, to  the  clever  repetition  of  L,  d,  and 
N,  but  part  to  this  variety  of  scansion  in 
the  groups.  The  groups  which,  like  the 
bar  in  music,  break  up  the  verse  for  utter- 
ance, fall  uniambically;  and  in  declaiming 
a  so-called  iambic  verse,  it  may  so  happen 
that  we  never  utter  one  iambic  foot.  And 
yet  to  this  neglect  of  the  original  beat 
there  is  a  limit. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts,* 

is,  with  all  its  eccentricities,  a  good  heroic 
line;  for  though  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to 
indicate  the  beat  of  the  iamb,  it  certainly 
suggests  no  other  measure  to  the  ear. 
But  begin 

Mother  Athens*  eye  of  Greece, 

or  merely  "Mother  Athens,"  and  the 
game  is  up,  for  the  trochaic  beat  has  been 
suggested.  The  eccentric  scansion  of 
the  groups  is  an  adornment ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  original  beat  has  been  forgotten, 
they  cease  implicitly  to  be  eccentric.  Va- 
riety is  what  is  sought ;  but  if  we  destroy 

•  Milton. 
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the  original  mould,  one  of  the  terms  of 
this  variety  is  lost,  and  we  fall  back  on 
sameness.  Thus,  both  as  to  the  arith- 
metical measure  of  the  verse,  and  the  de- 
gree of  regularity  in  scansion,  we  see  the 
laws  of  prosody  to  have  one  common  pur- 
pose: to  keep  alive  the  opposition  of  two 
schemes  simultaneously  followed ;  to  keep 
them  notably  apart,  though  still  coinci- 
dent; and  to  balance  them  with  such  ju- 
dicial nicety  before  the  reader,  that  neither 
shall  be  ud perceived  and  neither  signally 
prevail. 

The  rule  of  rhythm  in  prose  is  not  so 
intricate.  Here,  too,  we  write  in  groups, 
or  phrases,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  for 
the  prose  phrase  is  greatly  longer  and  is 
much  more  nonchalantly  uttered  than  the 
group  in  verse;  so  that  not  only  is  there 
a  greater  interval  of  continuous  sound  be- 
tween the  pauses,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
word  is  linked  more  readily  to  word  by  a 
more  summary  enunciation.  Still,  the 
phrase  is  the  strict  analogue  of  the  group, 
and  successive  phrases,  like  successive 
groups,  must  differ  openly  in  length  and 
rhythm.  The  rule  of  scansion  in  verse  is 
to  suggest  no  measure  but  the  one  in 
hand;  in  prose,  to  suggest  no  measure  at 
all.  Prose  must  be  rhythmical,  and  it  may 
be  as  much  so  as  you  will ;  but  it  must  not 
be  metrical.  It  may  be  anything,  but  it 
must  not  be  verse.  A  single  heroic  line 
may  very  well  pass  and  not  disturb  the 
somewhat  larger  stride  of  the  prose  style ; 
but  one  following  another  will  produce 
an  instant  impression  of  poverty,  flatness, 
and  disenchantment.  The  same  lines  de- 
livered with  the  measured  utterance  of 
verse,  would  perhaps  seem  rich  in  variety. 
By  the  more  summary  enunciation  proper 
to  prose,  as  to  a  more  distant  vision,  these 
niceties  of  difference  are  lost.  A  whole 
verse  is  uttered  as  one  phrase;  and  the 
ear  is  soon  wearied  by  a  succession  of 
groups  identical  in  length.  The  prose 
writer,  in  fact,  since  he  is  allowed  to  be 
so  much  less  harmonious,  is  condemned 
to  a  perpetually  fresh  variety  of  movement 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  must  never  disap- 
point the  ear  by  the  trot  of  an  accepted 
metre.  And  this  obligation  is  the  third 
orange  with  which  he  has  to  juggle,  the 
third  quality  which  the  prose  writer  must 
work  into  his  pattern  of  words.  It  may 
be  thought  perhaps  that  this  is  a  quality 
of  ease  rather  than  a  fresh  difficulty  ;  but 
such  is  the  inherently  rhythmical  strain  of 
the  English  language,  that  the  bad  writer 
—  and  must  I  take  for  example  that 
admired  friend  of  my  boyhood,  Captain 


Reid  ?  —  the  inexperienced  writer,  as 
Dickens  in  his  earlier  attempts  to  be  im- 
pressive, and  the  jaded  writer,  as  any  one 
may  see  for  himself,  all  tend  to  fall  at  once 
into  the  production  of  bad  blank  verse. 
And  here  it  may  be  pertinently  asked, 
Why  bad?  And  I  suppose  it  might  be 
enough  to  answer  that  no  man  ever  made 
good  verse  by  accident,  and  that  no  verse 
can  ever  sound  otherwise  than  trivial, 
when  uttered  with  the  delivery  of  prose. 
But  we  can  go  beyond  such  answers. 
The  weak  side  of  verse  is  the  regularity 
of  the  beat,  which  in  itself  is  decidedly 
less  impressive  than  the  movement  of  the 
nobler  prose;  and  it  is  just  into  this  weak 
side,  and  this  alone,  that  our  careless 
writer  falls.  A  peculiar  density  and  mass, 
consequent  on  the  nearnes3of  the  pauses, 
is  one  of  the  chief  good  qualities  of  verse ; 
but  this  our  accidental  versifier,  still  fol- 
lowing after  the  swift  gait  and  large  ges- 
tures of  prose,  does  not  so  much  as  aspire 
to  imitate.  Lastly,  since  he  remains  un- 
conscious that  he  is  making  verse  at  all, 
it  can  never  occur  to  him  to  extract  those 
effects  of  counterpoint  and  opposition 
which  I  have  referred  to  as  the  final  grace 
and  justification  of  verse,  and,  I  may  add, 
of  blank  verse  in  particular. 

4.  Contents  of  the  Phrase, —  Here  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  rhythm,  and 
naturally;  for  in  our  canorous  language 
rhythm  is  always  at  the  door.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  lan- 
guages this  element  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
extinct,  and  that  in  our  own  it  is  probably 
decaying.  The  even  speech  of  many  ed- 
ucated Americans  sounds  the  note  of 
danger.  I  should  see  it  go  with  some- 
thing as  bitter  as  despair,  but  I  should 
not  be  desperate.  As  in  verse  no  ele- 
ment, not  even  rhythm,  is  necessary ;  so, 
in  prose  also,  other  sorts  of  beauty  will 
arise  and  take  the  place  and  play  the  part 
of  those  that  we  outlive.  The  beauty  of 
the  expected  beat  in  verse,  the  beauty  in 
prose  of  its  larger  and  more  lawless  mel- 
ody, patent  as  they  are  to  English  hearing, 
are  already  silent  in  the  ears  of  our  next 
neighbors;  for  in  France  the  oratorical 
accent  and  the  pattern  of  the  web  have 
almost  or  altogether  succeeded  to  their 
places ;  and  the  French  prose  writer 
would  be  astounded  at  the  labors  of  his 
brother  across  the  Channel,  and  how  a 
good  quarter  of  his  toil,  above  all  invito, 
Minerva*  is  to  avoid  writing  verse.  So 
wonderfully  far  apart  have  races  wandered 
in  spirit,  and  so  hard  it  is  to  understand 
the  literature  next  door ! 
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Yet  French  prose  is  distinctly  better 
than  English ;  and  French  verse,  above 
all  while  Hugo  lives,  it  will  not  do  to  place 
upon  one  side.  What  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose, a  phrase  or  a  verse  in  French  is 
easily  distinguishable  as  comely  or  un- 
comely. There  is  then  another  element 
of  comeliness  hitherto  overlooked  in  this 
analysis :  the  contents  of  the  phrase. 
Each  phrase  in  literature  is  built  ot 
sonnds,  as  each  phrase  in  music  consists 
of  notes.  One  sound  suggests,  echoes, 
demands,  and  harmonizes  with  another; 
and  the  art  of  rightly  using  these  concor- 
dances is  the  final  art  in  literature.  It 
used  to  be  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  all 
young  writers  to  avoid  alliteration ;  and 
the  advice  was  sound,  in  so  far  as  it  pre- 
vented daubing.  None  the  less  for  that, 
was  it  abominable  nonsense,  and  the  mere 
raving  of  those  blindest  of  the  blind  who 
will  not  see.  The  beauty  of  the  contents 
of  a  phrase,  or  of  a  sentence,  depends 
implicitly  upon  alliteration  and  upon  as- 
sonance. The  vowel  demands  to  be  re- 
peated; the  consonant  demands  to  be 
repeated;  and  both  cry  aloud  to  be  per- 
petually varied.  You  may  follow  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  letter  through  any  passage 
that  has  particularly  pleased  you  ;  find  it, 
perhaps,  denied  a  while,  to  tantalize  the 
ear;  find  it  fired  again  at  you  in  a  whole 
broadside;  or  find  it  pass  into  congener- 
ous sounds,  one  liquid  or  labial  melting 
away  into  another.  And  you  will  find  an- 
other and  much  stranger  circumstance. 
Literature  is  written  by  and  for  two 
senses :  a  sort  of  internal  ear,  quick  to 
perceive  "unheard  melodies;"  and  the 
eye,  which  directs  the  pen  and  deciphers 
the  printed  phrase.  Well,  even  as  there 
are  rhymes  for  the  eye,  so  you  will  find 
that  there  are  assonances  and  allitera- 
tion; that  where  an  author  is  running  the 
open  A,  deceived  by  the  eye  and  our 
strange  English  spelling,  he  will  often 
show  a  tenderness  for  the  fiat  A ;  and  that 
where  he  is  running  a  particular  conso- 
nant, he  will  not  improbably  rejoice  to 
write  it  down  even  when  it  is  mute  or 
bears  a.different  value. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  fresh  pattern  — 
a  pattern,  to  speak  grossly,  of  letters  — 
which  makes  the  fourth  preoccupation  of 
the  prose  writer,  and  the  fifth  of  the  ver- 
sifier. At  times  it  is  very  delicate  and 
hard  to  perceive,  and  then  perhaps  most 
excellent  and  winning  (I  say  perhaps); 
but  at  times  again  the  elements  of  this 
literal  melody  stand  more  boldly  forward 
and  usurp  the  ear.     It  becomes,  therefore, 


somewhat  a  matter  of  conscience  to  select 
examples ;  and  as  I  cannot  very  well  ask 
the  reader  to  help  me,  1  shall  do  the  next 
best  by  giving  him  the  reason  or  the  his- 
tory of  each  selection.  The  two  first,  one 
in  prose,  one  in  verse,  I  chose  without 
previous  analysis,  simply  as  engaging  pas- 
sages that  had  long  re-echoed  in  my  ear. 

"  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed, 
that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that 
immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  with- 
out dust  and  heat." *  Down  to  "virtue," 
the  current  s  and  R  are  both  announced 
and  repeated  unobtrusively,  and  by  way 
of  a  grace-note  that  almost  inseparable 
group  pvf  is  given  entire.f  The  next 
phrase  is  a  period  of  repose  almost  ugly  in 
itself,  both  S  and  R  still  audible,  and  B 
given  as  the  last  fulfillment  of  pvf.  In 
the  next  four  phrases,  from  "  that  never  " 
down  to  "  run  for,"  the  mask  is  thrown 
off,  and  but  for  a  slight  repetition  of  the 
F  and  v,  the  whole  matter  turns,  almost 
too  obtrusively,  on  s  and  R ;  first  s  com- 
ing to  the  front,  and  then  R.  In  the  con- 
cluding phrase  all  these  favorite  letters, 
and  even  the  flat  A,  a  timid  preference  for 
which  is  just  perceptible,  are  discarded  at 
a  blow  and  in  a  bundle ;  and  to  make  the 
break  more  obvious,  every  word  ends  with 
a  dental,  and  all  but  one  with  T,  for  which 
we  have  been  cautiously  prepared  since 
the  beginning.  The  singular  dignity  of 
the  first  clause,  and  this  hammer-stroke  of 
the  last,  go  far  to  make  the  charm  of  this 
exquisite  sentence.  Hut  it  is  fair  to  own 
that  s  and  R  are  used  a  little  coarsely. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  (kandl) 

A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree,    (KDLSR) 

Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran,     (kandlsr) 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man,  (kanlsr) 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.|  (ndls) 

Here  I  have  put  the  analysis  of  the  main 
group  alongside  the  lines ;  and  the  more 
it  is  looked  at,  the  more  interesting  it  will 
seem.  But  there  are  further  niceties.  In 
lines  two  and  four,  the  current  s  is  most 
delicately  varied  with  z.  In  line  three, 
the  current  flat  A  is  twice  varied  with  the 
open  A,  already  suggested  in  line  two,  and 
both  times  (••  where  "  and   "sacred")  in 

•  Milton. 

t  A»  pvf  will  continue  to  haunt  us  through  our  En- 
glish examples,  take,  by  way  of  comparison,  this  Latin 
verse,  of  which  it  forms  a  chief  adornment,  and  do  not 
hold  me  answerable  for  the  all  too  Roman  freedom  of 
the  sense :  "  Hanc  volo,  quae  facilis,  quae  palliolata 
vagatur." 

t  Coleridge. 
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conjunction  with  the  current  R.  In  the 
same  line  F  and  v  (a  harmony  in  them- 
selves, even  when  shorn  of  their  comrade 
p)  are  admirably  contrasted.  And  in  line 
four  there  is  a  marked  subsidiary  M,  which 
again  was  announced  in  line  two.  I  stop 
from  weariness,  for  more  might  yet  be 
said. 

My  next  example  was  recently  quoted 
from  Shakespeare  as  an  example  of  the 
poet's  color  sense.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
literature  has  anything  to  do  with  color, 
or  poets  anyway  the  better  of  such  a 
sense;  and  I  instantly  attacked  this  pas- 
sage, since  "purple"  was  the  word  that 
had  so  pleased  the  writer  of  the  article,  to 
see  if  there  might  not  be  some  literary 
reason  for  its  use.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
succeeded  amply;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  think  the  passage  exceptional  in 
Shakespeare  —  exceptional,  indeed,  in  lit- 
erature ;  but  it  was  not  I  who  chose  it. 

The  BaRge  she  sat  in,  like  a  BURNished  throNe 
BtJRNt  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  BeateN 

gold, 
PttRPle  the  sails  and  so  PUR+Fumed  that     *  per 
The  wiNds  were  lovesick  with  them.* 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  put  the  F  of 
perfumed  in  capitals;  and  I  reply,  be- 
cause this  change  from  p  to  F  is  the  com- 
pletion of  that  from  B  to  p,  already  so 
adroitly  carried  out.  Indeed,  the  whole 
passage  is  a  monument  of  curious  inge- 
nuity ;  and  it  seems  scarce  worth  while  to 
indicate  the  subsidiary  s,  L  and  w.  In 
the  same  article,  a  second  passage  from 
Shakespeare  was  quoted,  once  again  as 
an  example  of  his  color  sense :  — 

A  mole  cinque-spotted  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip. t 

It  is  very  curious,  very  artificial,  and  not 
worth  while  to  analyze  at  length :  I  leave 
it  to  the  reader.  But  before  I  turn  my 
back  on  Shakespeare,  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  passage,  for  my  owo  pleasure,  and 
for  a  very  model  of  every  technical  art :  — 

But  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 

w.  p.  v.  F.  (st)  (ow)  $ 
Distinction  with  a  loud  and  powerful  fan, 

w.  p.  F.  (st)  (ow)  L 
Puffing  at  all,  winnowes  the  light  away ; 

w.  p.  F.  L 
And  what  hath  mass  and  matter  by  itself 

W.  F.  L.  M.  A. 

Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled.§      v.  L.  M. 
From  these  delicate  and  choice  writers 


•  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
t  Cyrabeiine. 
±Thevi»in"ol" 
$  Troilua  and  Creaaida. 


I  turned  with  some  curiosity  to  a  player 
of  the  big  drum  —  Macaulay.  I  had  in 
band  the  two-volume  edition,  and  I  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume. 
Here  was  what  I  read:  "The  violence 
of  revolutions  is  generally  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  the  maladministration 
which  has  produced  them.  It  is  there- 
fore not  strange  that  the  government  of 
Scotland,  having  been  during  many  years 
greatly  more  corrupt  than  the  government 
of  England,  should  have  fallen  with  a  far 
heavier  ruin.  The  movement  against  the 
last  king  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  in 
England  conservative,  in  Scotland  de- 
structive. The  English  complained  not 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  violation  of  the  law." 
This  was  plain-sailing  enough ;  it  was  our 
old  friend  pvf,  floated  by  the  liquids  in  a 
body;  but  as  I  read  00,  and  turned  the 
page,  and  still  found  pvf  with  bis  attend- 
ant liquids,  I  confess  my  mind  misgave 
me  utterly.  This  could  be  no  trick  of 
Macaulay's;  it  must  be  the  nature  of  the 
English  tongue.  In  a  kind  of  despair,  I 
turned  half-way  through  the  volume ;  and 
coming  upon  bis  lordship  dealing  with 
General  Cannon,  and  fresh  from  Claver- 
house  and  Killiekrankie,  here,  with  eluci- 
dative spelling,  was  my  reward :  — 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Kannon's  Kamp 
went  on  i increasing.  He  Kalled  a  Kouncil  of 
war  to  Konsider  what  Kourse  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  taKe.  But  as  soon  as  the  Kouncil 
had  met  a  preliminary  Kuestion  was  raised. 
The  army  was  almost  eKsKlusively  a  High- 
land army.  The  recent  viKtory  had  been  won 
eKsKlusively  by  Highland  warriors.  Great 
chie/fe  who  had  brought  siKs  or  seren  hundred 
/ignting  men  into  the/ield,  did  not  think  it 
/air  that  they  should  be  outvoted  by  gentlemen 
from  Ireland  and /rom  the  Low  Kountries, 
who  bore  indeed  King  James's  Koramission, 
and  were  Kalled  Kolonels  and  Kaptains,  but 
who  were  Kolonels  without  regiments  and 
Kaptains  without  Kompanies. 

A  moment  of  fv  in  all  this  world  of  k's! 
It  was  not  the  Eoglish  language,  then, 
that  was  an  instrument  of  one  string,  but 
Macaulay  that  was  an  incomparable  daub- 
er. 

It  was  probably  from  this  barbaric  love 
of  repeating  the  same  sound,  rather  than 
from  any  design  of  clearness,  that  he  ac- 
quired his  irritating  habit  of  repeating 
words ;  I  say  the  one  rather  than  the  oth- 
er, because  such  a  trick  of  the  ear  is 
deeper-seated  and  more  original  in  man 
than  any  logical  consideration.  Few 
writers,  indeed,  are  probably  conscious  of 
the  length  to  which  they  push  this  melody 
of  letters.    One,  writing  very  diligently, 
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and  only  concerned  about  the  meaning  of 
his  words  and  the  rhythm  of  his  phrases, 
was  struck  into  amazement  by  the  eager 
triumph  with  which  he  cancelled  one  ex- 
pression to  substitute  another.  Neither 
changed  the  sense;  both  being  monosyl- 
lables, neither  could  affect  the  scansion ; 
and  it  was  only  by  looking  back  on  what 
he  had  already  written  that  the  mystery 
was  solved :  the  second  word  contained 
an  open  A,  and  for  nearly  half  a  page  he 
had  been  riding  that  vowel  to  the  death. 

In  practice,  I  should  add,  the  ear  is  not 
always  so  exacting;  and  ordinary  writers, 
in  ordinary  moments,  content  themselves 
with  avoiding  what  is  harsh,  and  here  and 
there,  upon  a  rare  occasion,  buttressing  a 
phrase,  or  linking  two  together,  with  a 
patch  of  assonance  or  a  momentary  jingle 
of  alliteration.  To  understand  how  con- 
stant is  this  preoccupation  of  good  writ- 
ers, even  where  its  results  are  least  obtru- 
sive, it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
bad.  There,  indeed,  you  will  find  cacoph- 
ony supreme,  the  rattle  of  incongruous 
consonants  only  relieved  by  the  jaw- 
breaking  hiatus,  and  whole  phrases  not  to 
be  articulated  by  the  powers  of  man. 

Conclusion.  —  We  may  now  briefly  enu- 
merate the  elements  of  style.  We  have, 
peculiar  to  the  prose  writer,  the  task  of 
keeping  his  phrases  large,  rhythmical,  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  without  ever  allowing 
them  to  fall  into  the  strictly  metrical: 
peculiar  to  the  versifier,  the  task  of  com- 
bining and  contrasting  his  double,  treble, 
and  quadruple  pattern,  feet  and  groups, 
logic  and  metre  —  harmonious  in  diversi- 
ty: common  to  both,  the  task  of  artfully 
combining  the  prime  elements  of  language 
into  phrases  that  shall  be  musical  in  the 
mouth ;  the  task  of  weaving  their  argu- 
ment into  a  texture  of  committed  phrases 
and  of  rounded  periods  —  but  this  partic- 
ularly binding  in  the  case  of  prose;  and 
again  common  to  both,  the  task  of  choos- 
ing apt,  explicit,  and  communicative 
words.  We  begin  to  see  now  what  an 
intricate  affair  is  any  perfect  passage; 
how  many  faculties,  whether  of  taste  or 
pure  reason,  must  be  held  upon  the  stretch 
to  make  it ;  and  why,  when  it  is  made,  it 
should  afford  us  so  complete  a  pleasure. 
From  the  arrangement  of  according  let- 
ters, which  is  altogether  arabesque  and 
sensual,  up  to  the  architecture  of  the  ele- 
gant and  pregnant  sentence,  which  is  a 
vigorous  act  of  the  pure  intellect,  there  is 
scarce  a  faculty  in  man  but  has  been  exer- 
cised. We  need  not  wonder,  then,  if  per- 
fect sentences  are  rare,  and  perfect  pages 
rarer.        Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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What  a  flood  of  light  these  skirmishes 
on  the  Red  Sea  throw  upon  Mahommedan 
history,  and  especially  upon  those  two 
most  obscure  series  of  events,  —  the  early 
conquests  of  the  Arabian  khalifs,  and  the 
successive  failures  of  the  Crusading 
armies  to  turn  Palestine  into  a  European 
province!  Writer  after  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  armies,  still  the  best  disciplined 
in  the  world,  by  Arabs  less  numerous  and 
less  disciplined  than  themselves,  and  has 
failed ;  and,  conscious  of  failure,  has  con- 
soled himself  either  by  depreciating  the 
Roman  troops  as  effete  and  enfeebled  by 
luxury,  or  by  raising  "fanaticism  "  into  a 
military  quality  of  almost  supernatural 
force.  Even  Sir  William  Muir  is  forced 
to  explain  the  marvellous  battle  of  Yakusa 

—  the  battle  which  prostrated  He  radius 
and  deprived  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Syria 

—  by  hinting  that,  what  with  their  new 
creed  and  their  hunger  for  booty,  and  their 
desire  for  the  female  captives,  who  were 
after  each  victory  distributed  among  them, 
Khalid's  soldiers  had  become,  as  it  were, 
transformed  into  the  greatest  warriors  of 
the  age.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  marvellous 
battle.  Heraclius,  at  last  alarmed  for  the 
Roman  dominion  —  which,  we  must  re- 
member, seemed  to  him,  and  to  all  of  his 
generation,  a  part  of  the  divinely  imposed 
order  of  mankind  —  had  despatched  a 
great  army  of  ninety  thousand  regulars, 
assisted  by  clouds  of  auxiliaries,  chiefly 
Bedouins,  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  number,  to  make  a  final  end 
of  the  new  and  threatening  power.  They 
encamped  on  the  bank  ot  the  Yerrauk,  in 
Syria,  under  the  command  of  the  emper- 
or's brother  Theodoric,  and  his  celebrated 
general  Bahan,  the  Armenian,  and  so 
alarmed  the  Moslem  sheikhs,  who  con- 
trolled only  forty  thousand  men,  that  at 
first  they  avoided  battle.  They  counted 
their  enemies,  and  would  not  attack.  Kh&- 
lid,  however,  made  a  forced  march  across 
the  desert  —  his  picked  men  living  for  fsv^ 
days  on  water  extracted  from  slaughtered 
camels  —  induced  the  sheikhs  to  entrust 
to  him  the  supreme  command,  and  in  one 
tremendous  day  in  September,  ad.  634, 
utterly  destroyed  the  Roman  hosts.  After 
a  skirmish,  in  which  four  hundred  Arabs 
taken  by  surprise  vowed  to  die,  and  died 
sword  in  hand,  Kh&lid  ordered  a  general 
advance : — 

The  Romans  too  advanced,  and  the  charge 
was  met  on  both  sides  with  the  sword.    Ail 
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day  the  battle  raged.  Fortune  varied;  and 
the  carnage  amongst  the  Moslems,  as  well  as 
the  Romans,  was  great.  Ikrima's  gallant  com- 
pany, holding  their  ground  firm  as  a  rock  in 
front  of  Khalid's  tent,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
day ;  they  were  slain  or  disabled  almost  to  a 
man.  So  fierce  were  the  Arabs,  that  even  the 
women  joined  their  husbands  and  brothers  in 
the  field ;  and  Huweiria,  daughter  of  Abu 
Sofi&n,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  her  mother 
Hind,  was  severely  wounded  in  an  encounter 
with  the  enemy.  Towards  evening  the  Romans 
began  to  falter.  Khdlid,  quickly  perceiving 
that  their  horse  were  declining  from  the  in- 
fantry, launched  his  centre  as  a  wedge  between 
the  two.  The  cavalry,  with  nothing  behind 
them  but  the  precipice,  made  a  fierce  charge  for 
their  lives ;  the  Moslem  troops  opened  to  let 
them  pass,  and  so  they  gained  the  open  country 
and  never  again  appeared.  The  Moslems  then 
turned  right  and  left  upon  the  remaining  force 
cooped- up  between  the  ravine  and  the  chasm ; 
and,  as  they  drove  all  before  them,  the  Romans 
on  both  hands  "were  toppled  over  the  bank 
even  as  a  wall  is  toppled  over."  The  battle 
drew  on  into  the  night,  but  opposition  was  now 
in  vain.  Those  that  escaped  the  sword  were 
burled  in  a  moving  mass  over  the  edge  into 
the  yawning  gulf.  "One  struggling  would 
draw  ten  others  with  him,  the  free  as  well  as 
chained."  And  so,  in  dire  confusion  and  dis- 
may, the  whole  multitude  perished.  The  fatal 
chasm  Vacusa  engulfed,  we  are  told,  100,000 
men.  Ficir,  the  Roman  general,  and  his  fel- 
low-captains, unable  to  bear  the  sight,  sat 
down,  drew  their  togas  around  them,  and, 
hiding  their  faces  in  despair  and  shame,  awaited 
thus  their  fate. 

The  "  chained  M  men  were  picked  soldiers, 
who  chained  themselves  together  to  make 
charges  in  mass.  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
would,  we  think,  understand  that  story, 
and  account  for  tbe  Moslem  victory  by 
military  reasons,  the  simple  explanation 
being  that  the  Arabs  fought  then,  as  they 
fight  now,  with  a  fury,  a  perseverance, 
and  a  contempt  of  death  which  hardly  any 
troops  in  the  world  have  ever  surpassed. 
Tbey  were  personally  the  Romans'  supe- 
riors in  battle ;  and  they  killed  them  out, 
retreat  being  impossible,  by  sheer  bravery 
and  hard  fighting.  Without  entering  into 
the  difficult  question  whether  the  Roman 
soldier  had  degenerated  at  all  —  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  evidence  is  most  con- 
flicting *—  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
the  Englishman  of  to-day  is  a  better  man, 
and  as  nearly  certain  that,  but  for  the 
Gardners  and  the  rifles  —  that  is,  but  for 
the  terrible  armor  that  is  forged  for  us  by 
science  —  the  Arab,  with  his  superior 
numbers,  would  wipe  him  out  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  as  completely  as 
KhaJid's  tribesmen  did  the  Roman.  Kha- 
lid's men  poured  on  Bahan's  regulars  ex- 


actly as  Osman  Digna's  men  poured  on 
the  Berkshires  and  Marines  —  the  very 
incident  of  the  women  charging  being  re- 
peated—  and  but  for  the  rifles  Osman's 
might  have  been  as  successful.  Every 
correspondent,  at  all  events,  thinks  and 
says  so.  Why?  Sir  W.  Muir  speaks  of 
fanaticism,  and  greed,  and  lust,  all  con- 
spiring together  to  make  heroes ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  motive  powers  did 
not  operate  until  Kh&lid  joined  the  troops, 
and,  splendid  strategist  though  he  was, 
trusted  the  battle  to  the  magnificent  dar- 
ing of  his  desert  soldiery.  That  this 
courage  was  inflamed  by  "  fanaticism  "  — 
that  is,  by  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
reaching  Heaven  if  they  died  in  battle  — 
is  true  enough  ;  but  even  that  faith  would 
not  have  so  operated  except  upon  men  of 
exceptional  personal  daring.  It  does  not 
so  operate  upon  millions  of  convinced  Ma- 
hommedans.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  whether  of  the  pure 
blood  of  Ishmael  or  of  that  blood  crossed 
with  the  negro,  was  then,  and  is  now,  by 
nature  one  of  the  warrior  races,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Roman,  even  when  Roman  bat- 
talions were  "stiffened  "  with  barbarians, 
and  the  equal,  as  he  showed  subsequently 
in  the  Crusades  and  in  Spain,  of  any 
northerner  whatever  —  Saxon,  or  Frank, 
or  Teuton,  or  Visigoth  —  a  man  who  can 
fight  on  when  beaten,  and  die  hard  even 
when  left  alone.  When  he  first  came  out 
of  the  desert,  he  dared  face  the  Roman ; 
five  hundred  years  later  he  faced  the  mail- 
clad  soldiers  of  Europe,  and  he  is  facing 
English  soldiers  to-day,  and  always  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  most  reckless  per- 
sonal valor  and  a  contempt  for  death 
which  scarcely  any  Europeans  possess. 
Our  soldiers  call  him  a  brute  because, 
when  wounded,  he  courts  death  by  slash- 
ing at  his  captors;  but  if  Tommy  Atkins 
knew  he  must  die  in  agony  —  there  are  no 
doctors  or  ambulances  with  Osman  Digna 
—  and  believed  that  if  he  could  only  get 
killed  he  would  go  straight  to  Heaven,  he 
would  in  all  probability  do  precisely  tbe 
same  thing. 

We  press  this  point  of  the  personal 
valor  of  Arabs  over  and  over  again,  not 
because  anybody  is  just  now  doubting  it, 
but  because  the  successes  of  Europe  for 
the  last  century  tend  to  make  Englishmen 
mistaken  in  their  views  of  history.  So 
many  large  Asiatic  armies  have  been  over- 
thrown by  small  European  armies,  that  we 
have  come  to  doubt  whether  any  Asiatics 
are  brave,  whether  the  Turks,  whose 
courage  is  undeniable,  have  not  acquired 
it  in  European  air,  and  whether  Europe 
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could  not,  if  it  pleased,  rule  all  Asia  with 
a  very  small  exertion  of  its  military 
strength.  We  have  come  to  doubt  whether 
the  Roman  and  the  Byzantine,  and  the 
barbarian  and  the  southern  European,  all 
of  whom  the  Arab  mastered,  can  have 
been  much  of  a  fighter  after  all,  and  to 
question  whether  the  comparatively  small 
Greek  garrison  which  defended  Constan- 
tinople against  Asia  for  two  centuries  so 
heroically  must  not  have  been  effete.  We 
suspect  tha,t  although  luxury  set  in,  and 
the  numbers  of  ruling  races,  like  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  Greek,  greatly  diminished,  the 
extension  of  slavery  eating  out  free  men, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Arab  was  due 
to  personal  superiority  in  battle,  akin  in 
degree,  though  not  in  kind,  to  that  of  the 
modern  European.  The  Crusader  cer- 
tainly thought  him  the  fiercest  of  infidels, 
and  so  did  all  Europeans  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean down  to  the  time  when  Admiral 
Pellew  blew  away  with  his  cannon-balls 
the  charm  which  for  centuries  had  hung 
around  the  Moorish  name.  The  difficulty 
is  to  understand  why  the  Arab  ever  lost 
his  control  of  the  Mussulman  world;  but 
we  believe  it  was  mainly  because,  moved 
by  the  dislike  of  the  later  khalifs,  who 
could  not  endure  his  simple  and,  indeed, 
democratic  ways,  and  by  his  own  instinct 
for  independence,  he  returned  to  his  des- 
erts, there  to  live  his  own  life  until  the 
opportunity  should  once  more  offer  for  a 
charge  upon  the  Asiatic  world.  He  does 
not  fear  the  Turk  even  now.  The  desert, 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  detected,  preserves  the 
Arab.  We  will  not  say  that  the  life  of 
cities  and  of  agriculture  kills  out  his 
higher  qualities,  tor  the  evidence  is  im- 
perfect; but  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
occasionally  the  case.  While  the  Arab  of 
Algiers  remained  deep  into  this  century  a 
formidable  soldier  because  he  lived  the 
independent  life  of  his  desert,  the  settled 
Arab  of  Egypt  has  lost  his  fighting  quali- 
ties, which  also  must  have  declined  in  the 
Arab  of  southern  Spain  before  he  was 
finally  driven  out.  No  doubt  the  Span- 
iards multiplied,  and  the  Arabs  did  not; 
but  in  the  later  battles,  before  the  fall  of 
Granada,  the  Christians  displayed  the 
higher  fighting  power.  At  all  events,  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  remain  among  the 
bravest  of  mankind,  facing  battle,  in  which, 
if  wounded,  they  must  die  of  torture  or 
starvation,  with  a  fierce  delight  not  wholly 
explicable  by  a  revival  in  them  of  the  faith 
which  the  Indian  Mussulman  also  holds, 
but  does  not  die  for.  Men  who  talk  glibly 
of  ruling  the  Soudan  should  read  a  little 
of  Arab  history,  and  consider  for  five  mio- 
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utes  how  many  soldiers  it  would  take  to 
keep,  say,  only  two  millions  of  Kh&lid's 
men  in  permanent  and  orderly  subjection. 
They  will  find  that,  in  fighting-fury  at  all 
events,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
Arab. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
INSIDE  A  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE. 

ST.   CUTHBERT'S,   USHAW. 

Every  one  knows  the  stories  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  bones  of  Joseph  and  of 
St.  Cuthbert  —  how  the  former  found  rest 
at  last  by  Shechem,  where  a  Mohamme- 
dan mosque  marks  the. place;  and  how 
the  many  troublous  journeyings  of  the 
dead  body  of  the  latter  saint  ended  on  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Wear,  and  how  over 
his  tomb  arose  the  sombre  aisles  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
finely  situated  of  all  our  great  churches ; 
the  river,  with  its  richly  wooded  banks, 
bending  in  a  graceful  curve  round  the  ac- 
clivity on  which  stand  the  cathedral,  the 
castle,  and  the  university,  reminding  the 
traveller  who  is  fortunate  to  see  it  with  a 
background  of  moonlit  clouds,  of  a  Hei- 
delberg made  more  massive  and  more 
mightily  towering  into  the  heavens. 

When  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert and  its  attached  monasteries  were 
lost  to  the  Roman  Church  at  the  Refor- 
mation, a  general  proscription  being  lev- 
elled against  all  such  institutions,  two 
difficulties  faced  the  adherents  of  the  tra- 
ditional creed  —  how  to  find  priests  to 
administer  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  how  to  educate  their  children  in  their 
own  faith.  When  things  grew  desperate 
under  Elizabeth,  they  were  driven  to  the 
expedient  of  establishing  an  English  ec- 
clesiastical seminary  at  Douay,  on  the 
borders  of  French  Flanders,  whither  En- 
glish Catholic  nobles  sent  their  sons,  and 
whence  missionary  priests  were  brought, 
with  many  risks,  ana  often  courting  dan- 
ger, throughout  the  turmoils  of  the  next 
two  hundred  years.  Once  they  had  to 
move  the  college  to  Rheims,  owing  to 
troubles  in  the  near  Netherlands;  and 
frequent  scares  disturbed  their  platonic 
peace.  But  it  was  not  till  England,  after 
the  French  Revolution,  interfered  by  pro- 
claiming war  against  the  young  republic, 
that  in  the  chaos  of  affairs  they  were  dis- 
persed at  the  potent  bidding  of  Robes- 
pierre, their  property  confiscated,  their 
rooms  pillaged  by  a  qa  ira  roaring  mob, 
their  buildings  turned  into  barracks,  their 
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professors  and  students  outrageously  in- 
sulted, and  as  many  of  them  as  could  not 
contrive  to  escape,  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  and  subjected  to  perpetual  ill-treat 
roent  at  the  hands  of  the  myrmidons  of 
the  tricolor.  When  deliverance  came,  the 
survivors  returned  to  English  shores,  re- 
solved to  rear  within  their  happier  native 
land  a  training  college  for  their  minis- 
ters ;  and  after  many  a  futile  project,  St. 
Cuthbert's  College  was  founded,  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  pile  at  Ushaw, 
and  dedicated  to  the  saint  whose  name  it 
bears.  And  this  college  is  to-day  the  sole 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Anglo-French  in- 
stitution which  gave  to  the  world  the 
Douay  Bible. 

The  present  extensive  series  of  build- 
ings stands  on  a  bleak  high  moor,  exposed 
to  every  wind  that  blows  across  Weardale 
and  from  the  pineclad  hillsides  of  the 
Browney  valley.  Wolves  once  ravened 
there,  and  Wolfs  Bank  —  "  Ulf-shaw  " 
—  has  come  down  to  modern  ears  as 
44  Ushaw."  By  a  severer  metamorphosis, 
Philistine  lips  have  converted  the  monastic 
••  Beau-re-pere  "  that  lies  in  the  valley  be- 
low into  "  Bear  Park."  Fifteen  hundred 
acres,  mostly  of  pasturage,  surround  the 
central  suite  of  halls  and  chapels.  This 
large  estate  has  slowly  grown  by  the  ac- 
cretion of  bequests  and  purchases.  The 
principal  chapel  is  being  enlarged  just 
now;  but  despite  its  temporary  disuse, 
there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  ritual 
exercise,  for  before  each  of  the  eight  al- 
tars within  the  precincts  mass  is  cele- 
brated every  morning.  The  Museum  is 
the  present  substitute  for  the  church  ;  and 
four  times  daily,  between  six  A.M.  and  ten 
P.M.  the  whole  of  the  inmates  assemble  for 
public  worship,  which  is  impressively  ren- 
dered by  their  ample  array  of  priests  ac- 
tual and  priests  potential,  and  their  posse 
of  choristers  and  clerical  assistants.  Un- 
der the  care  of  twenty  father  professors, 
there  are  three  hundred  students,  about 
half  of  whom  are  destined  to  become 
priests. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  course 
of  study  which  pertains  at  Ushaw  with 
that  pursued  at  our  Protestant  theological 
colleges.  For  the  most  part,  the  future 
priest  is  captured  while  still  young  and  all 
unaware  of  the  high  calling  which  is  being 
provided  for  him  by  his  seniors  and  bet- 
ters. At  the  age  ot  eight  or  ten  years  he 
is  entered  in  Ushaw  or  in  Stonyhurst, 
and  the  course  of  fourteen  years  is  begun. 
The  main  pabulum  of  his  days  and  nights 
for  some  time  to  come  is  Latin ;  and  it  is 


the  exaggerated  attention  that  is  paid  to 
that  language  which  gave  humorous  point 
to  the  slips  of  the  Tichboroe  claimant. 
He  was  alleged  to  have  endured  the  thor- 
ough curriculum  of  Stonyhurst,  and  was 
hopelessly  floored  by  the  initial  legend 
that  appears  on  all  documents  of  English 
Catholic  colleges  —  A.M.D.G.  (Ad  majo- 
rem  Dei  gloriam), 

As  a  matter  of  daily  fact,  the  dead  Latin 
language  has  been  made  alive  again  in 
the  cloisters  of  Ushaw;  and  the  sooner  a 
boy  can  learn  to  think  in  Roman  fashion, 
to  revert  and  introvert  his  thought-mate- 
rial as  did  his  ecclesiastical  forefathers  of 
the  Catacombs,  the  speedier  will  be  his 
rise  through  the  strangely  named  grades 
whose  christening  took  place  at  old  Douay. 
He  will  begin  as  a  "rudiment"  —  such  is 
the  official  name  for  the  homunculous  pos- 
sibility of  a  "  divine  "  just  fresh  to  hand  ; 
then,  fortune  blowing  out  his  sails,  he  will 
pass  through  the  second  embryonic  stage 
of  "low  figures,"  and  after  shine  as  a 
"  high  figure."  The  "grammarians  "  will 
welcome  him  next,  and  the  "syntaxians  " 
receive  him  into  their  Lindley-Murray-ish 
midst.  All  this  time,  young  Excelsior  has 
been  taking  off  his  hat  at  intervals  to 
stand  uncovered  whenever  he  addressed 
his  seniors ;  but  in  the  next  grade  he  him- 
self will  come  to  some  shadow  of  author- 
ity, and  inherit  a  responsibility  towards 
his  juniors.  The  "  poets,"  "  rhetoricians," 
and  "philosophers"  are  the  three  sono- 
rous graduations  that  tower  io  increasing 
majesty  in  the  upper  school,  so  that  it  may 
be  a  second  visitor's  fate,  as  it  was  mine, 
to  hear  one  youth,  calm  with  transparent 
modesty,  proclaim  his  poet-hood;  while 
another,  equally  guiltless  of  a  beard  —  or 
the  sacerdotal  beard-privative  —  remarks 
to  your  astonished  ears,  "  I  am  a  philoso- 
pher." But  above  and  beyond  even  these, 
there  towers  a  higher  Alp,  where  the 
"divines  "  roam  all  wrapt  in  super-philo- 
sophic garb,  and  intent  on  gaining  that 
keen  insight  into  human  nature  which  is 
held  to  characterize  the  Roman  priest- 
hood. "  Beyond  the  divines,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  higher  class,"  said  a  "  high  fig- 
ure "  to  me,  himself  awed  into  tremulous- 
ness  of  expression  in  describing  their 
august  doings.  The  "  divines  "  have  a 
theological  course  of  three  years,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  divinity;  but  some  dio- 
ceses demand  still  another  year  of  special 
practical  preparation.  They  preach  in 
the  college  chapel  on  Sundays ;  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  their  popularity  with  their 
fellow-students  is  inversely  proportionate 
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to  the  length  of  their  prelections,  the  stu- 
dential  endurance  lasting  generally  a  bare 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  name  of  Ushaw  is  well  known  on 
the  lists  of  the  London  University,  its 
alumni  often  taking  high  honors,  espe- 
cially in  classics.  They  labor  under  severe 
penalties  in  science,  for,  despite  their 
possession  of  an  almost  perfect  scientific 
museum  and  chemical  laboratory,  the  sub- 
jects are  very  inefficiently  worked,  and 
the  students  have  no  chance  of  distin- 
guishing themselves.  In  mental  and 
moral  science,  too,  they  are  severely 
handicapped  by  being  obliged  to  take  a 
course  of  the  orthodox  Roman  text-book 
of  Sanseverino,  an  Italian  prelate,  at  the 
same  time  that  Mill  and  Bain  demand 
their  attention.  The  result  is  a  mental 
fog,  which  is  little  conducive  to  success 
in  the  stiff  metaphysical  examinations  of 
Burlington  House.  The  passage  from 
Sanseverino  to  Bain  requires  such  a  som- 
ersault, that  intellectual  dislocation  is  the 
likeliest  thing  to  ensue. 

The  games  that  engage  whatever  day- 
light is  left  over  after  subtracting  eight 
hours  of  study,  together  with  meal-times 
and  the  protracted  "chapels,"  are  very 
strange  to  English  eves,  and  quite  unique 
to  the  institution,  being  archaisms  handed 
down  from  ante  Revolution  days.  They 
are  almost  all  played  with  a  kind  of  battle- 
dore, which  is  specially  made  on  the 
premises  —  a  cross  between  a  hockey- 
stick  and  a  tennis-bat ;  and  these  clubs 
are  in  requisition  throughout  the  whole 
calendar  of  the  playground,  winter  and 
summer.  "Cat"  —  so  named  because 
fourteen  (quatorze)  players  are  necessary 
—  handball,  trap-in-the-ring,  and  rackets, 
are  all  played  with  this  singular  instru- 
ment; and  the  balls  that  are  used  are 
compounded  by  the  boys  themselves  of 
wet  worsted,  hemp,  and  pitch  covered 
with  sheepskin.  Their  football  is  gov- 
erned by  a  table  of  rules  so  recondite  that 
the  mysteries  of  Rugby  and  Association 
are  comparatively  lucid  beside  them.  The 
half-holiday  arrangement  is  for  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  by  which  system  the  week 
is  more  evenly  split  than  when  the  Sunday 
rest  succeeds  immediately  to  the  half-holi- 
day of  Saturday.  Bishops  and  popes  can, 
and  do,  win  an  easy  popularity  by  granting 
additional  holiday  indulgences  from  time 
to  time;  and  on  all  these  holidays,  the 
students  may  wander  at  will  over  the 
countryside  in  companies  of  three;  and 
the  "  black-coated  dragoons,"  with  the  in- 
evitable walking-sticks,  may  be  seen  on  a 


fine  day  scouring  every  wood  and  explor- 
ing every  colliery  village  within  walking 
distance.  By  a  happy  arrangement,  long 
expeditions  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
possession  by  the  college  of  three  country- 
houses,  which  serve  as  rendezvous  and 
refreshment  stations. 

For  indoor  diversion,  chief  must  be 
reckoned  billiards  and  music.  There  are 
several  billiard-rooms;  and  the  two  bands, 
string  and  brass,  give  entertainments  on 
high  days.  Dramatic  representations  take 
place  in  the  theatre,  and  the  students  en- 
ter with  great  zest  into  these  periodical 
festivities.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
the  celibate  authorities  absolutely  forbid 
the  impersonation  of  female  characters,  a 
rule  which  sometimes  lands  the  actors  in 
strange  straits.  Portia  ceases  to  assume 
the  robes  of  masculinity,  and  becomes  a 
veritable  young  doctor  of  the  law  yclept 
Portio;  Lady  Macbeth  figures  as  the 
swaggering  brother  of  her  husband;  and 
poor  Shakespeare  is  bowdlerized  to  fit 
that !  "  Patience  "  is  played  without  Pa- 
tience, and  the  "  Cloches  de  Corneville  " 
without  the  belles.  To  my  query,  whether 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  yet  been  at- 
tempted on  the  same  plan,  I  received  the 
serious  answer,  "  Not  yet,"  delivered  with 
the  utmost  sang-froid.  "  Blue  Beard  "  is 
a  great  favorite,  the  playbills  describing 
it  as  a  "melodrama  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wilkinson,  D.D. ;  "  and  "  Speculation  "  is 
a  farce  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  most 
ambitious  flight  of  the  last-named  prelate, 
however,  is  reserved  for  "The  Hidden 
Gem,"  which  was  played  at  a  college  jubi- 
lee a  few  years  ago;  but  its  theological 
nuances  and  polemical  tone  will  probably 
limit  its  success  to  the  circles  wherein 
Catholic  mystery  plays  without  plot  or 
passion  can  command  attention. 

There  is  a  prefect  of  discipline,  whose 
unenviable  office  compels  him  to  execute 
the  Draconian  decrees  of  the  professors ; 
but  it  is  reassuring  to  hear  that,  although 
the  regime  is  very  strict,  "  maiden  "  ses- 
sions are  to  him  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Some  Protestant  visitors  once  innocently 
inquired  for  the  dungeons,  and  were  in- 
tensely chagrined  at  not  realizing  what 
they  had  anticipated  as  the  great  sight  of 
the  place.  But  many  strangers  are  at- 
tracted by  the  pictures  of  Domenichino, 
Rembrandt,  and  Canaletti,  as  well  as  by 
the  exquisite  statuary  and  the  multitude 
of  sacred  relics.  The  library  is  very  tine, 
with  a  catalogue  "  in  preparation  "  —  as 
are  most  collegiate  catalogues  —  of  thirty 
thousand  volumes;   and  it  delights   the 
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Protestant  heart  to  see  that  there  is  not 
the  strict  cordon  sanitaire  which  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  encircled  Catholic 
libraries  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the 
literature  of  Protestantism.  The  books 
of  the  great  heresiarchs  lie  side  by  side 
with  the  roost  ultramontane  of  treatises 
that  was  ever  permitted  by  the  papal  cen- 
sor; and  if  the  books  wrangle,  at  least 
their  discussions  are  inaudible. 

To  those  who  have  spent  a  night  at  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  there  is  some- 
thing of  reminiscence  suggested  by  the 
moor-surrounded  college  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
The  sense  of  loneliness  that  comes  to  one 
among  so  many  gowned  ecclesiastics,  with 
the  perpetual  ringing  of  "the  church-going 
bell ;  "  the  endless  images  of  Virgin  and 
saint,  always  saluted,  the  sacred  pictures, 
and  the  odor  of  incense,  are  all  the  same; 
while  the  famous  hospitality  of  the  vota- 
ries of  St.  Bernard  cannot  be  more  heart- 
ily rendered  than  are  the  good  offices  of 
entertainment  by  the  genial  authorities  of 
St.  Cuthbert's. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
SOME  SECRETS  OF  THE  SILK  TRADE. 

Blue-books  are  not  always  dull;  as 
witness  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction.  Among  other  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  its  third  volume 
contains  an  exhaustive  little  treatise  on 
the  English  silk  industry  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wardle.  Of  the  suggestive  historical  de- 
tails and  the  important  statistics  concern- 
ing the  trade  therein  set  forth  we  shall 
not  now  speak;  our  present  purpose  being 
to  enlighten  our  readers  on  the  subject  of 
certain  reprehensible  practices  of  which 
they  are  the  victims. 

Dyeing  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  goods ;  and  it  calls  for  great 
knowledge  and  ingenuity.  But  there  is 
"  another  branch  of  dyeing  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  tinctorial  part  of  it "  —  a  branch 
which  is  "  not  taught  in  the  schools  at 
present,"  and  one  which  Mr.  Wardle  de- 
scribes as  "the  scientific  operation  of 
weighing  silk  with  adventitious  matter." 
Mr.  Wardle,  however,  is  no  apologist  for 
these  scientific  operations,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  their  character. 

Silk  contains  a  gum  or  varnish  to  the 
amount  of  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight. 
From  silk  intended  for  the  warp'  of  a 
black-dyed  fabric  this  gum  is  discharged 
by  solution  in  boiling  soap ;  the  weight  of 


each  pound  of  silk  being  thus  reduced  to 
twelve  ounces.  To  this  residue  of  twelve 
ounces  it  has  been  an  immemorial  custom 
to  add  from  one  to  four  ounces  of  "  weight- 
ing matter,"  so  as  to  raise  it  as  nearly  to 
the  original  weight  as  may  suit  the  manu- 
facturer's intention  as  to  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  finished  goods.  This,  be  it 
observed,  is  what  is  done  with  threads 
intended  for  warps.  But  as  the  weft  is 
mainly  hidden  by  the  warp  threads,  it  need 
not  be  lustrous ;  so  another  method  of 
dyeing  is  adopted ;  the  gum  or  varnish  is 
not  boiled  off,  the  silk  being  dyed  "upon 
the  gum,"  which  easily  absorbs  weighting 
matter,  the  addition  amounting  to  from 
four  to  eight  ounces.  A  pound  of  silk  so 
dyed  would,  therefore,  return  from  the 
dyer  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
ounces. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  a  somewhat 
"shady"  transaction  ;  but  then  the  color 
of  black  silk  dyed  without  this  weighting 
matter  is  not  so  permanent  as  with  it. 
And  for  this  reason:  a  good  black  —  in 
fact,  the  best  black  —  is  formed  in  silk,  as 
in  ink,  by  the  union  of  an  iron  salt  and 
tannic  acid.  The  acid  has  the  property  of 
amalgamating  with  the  fibroin,  or  silk 
fibre ;  and  of  course  by  the  union  adds  its 
weight  to  the  weight  of  the  silk.  But 
blacks  dyed  without  tannin  are  all  more 
or  less  unstable ;  and  "a  good  fast  black, 
unweighted,  and  proof  against  light,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  has  yet  to  be  discovered." 
Wherefore,  if  durability  of  color  is  wanted, 
an  "  unweighted  black  "  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended ;  and  so  far,  "  weighting,"  it  is 
clear,  is  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary. 

But  it  is  clear  also  that  the  process 
opens  the  door  to  fraud ;  and,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  fraud  walked  in.  Until  1857 
blacks  could  not  be  dyed  on  "  boiled-off  " 
silks  to  a  weight  heavier  than  sixteen 
ounces  per  pound.  One  of  those  acci- 
dents, however,  which  often  have  so  much 
to  do  with  trade  developments,  led  to  a 
vast  change.  At  that  time  what  was 
called  "  Napoleon  blue  "  was  the  fashion- 
able color.  It  was  (notwithstanding  its 
name)  a  Prussian  blue,  produced  in  the 
usual  way  —  *.;.,  by  mordanting  the  silk 
with  an  iron  salt,  and  then  treating  it  with 
prussiate  of  potash.  A  variety  of  refine- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  method 
of  dyeing  this  color  appeared;  the  most 
important  being  the  substitution  of  red 
for  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  the  ad- 
dition to  the  iron-salt  bath  of  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin ;  the  result  of  which 
was  a  more  substantial  and  brilliant  blue. 
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But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  "weighted 
blacks"?  More  than  seems,  perhaps 
For  in  a  small  Crefeld  dye-house,  in  1857, 
a  hank  of  silk  that  was  to  be  dyed  black 
got  by  accident  into  the  prussiate  and  tin 
bath ;  and,  on  being  passed  into  the  dye- 
beck  for  black,  was  discovered  to  be  of  a 
black  not  only  more  lustrous  and  blue 
than  the  old  process  could  produce,  but 
was  heavier,  and  through  expansion  of 
the  fibres,  bulkier  into  the  bargain.  Ex- 
periment confirmed  the  accident;  the  gain 
in  weight  was  two  ounces  per  pound  over 
the  old  method,  and  henceforth  blacks 
were  dyed  up  to  eighteen  ounces  to  the 
pound. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  The 
new  black  proved  more  permanent  than 
the  old ;  it  was  taken  up  and  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  nowadays  French  and 
German  dyers  have  no  difficulty,  "  by  the 
use  of  tin,  etc.,"  in  increasing  the  weight 
up  to  forty  ounces  to  the  pound  on  the 
boiled  silk,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  per  pound  on  unboiled,  and  even 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  per  pound 
on  spun  silk.  Now,  says  Mr.  Wardle, 
there  are  two  classes  of  goods,  and  always 
will  be ;  and  there  are  two  classes  of  dyes, 
and  always  have  been.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  those  goods  and  those  dyes 
which  must  be  durable,  and  those  in  which 
durability  is  unimportant.  But  the  dura- 
ble is  the  more  costly ;  and  the  evil  is  that 
these  heavily  weighted  and  very  perisha- 
ble "silks"  are  being  sold  as  pure  silk, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  prod- 
ucts. The  French  and  Germans  have 
become  so  skilful  in  loading  their  silks, 
that  fabrics  that  will  not  wear  are  made  to 
look  better  than  the  old-fashioned  honest 
English  ones  that  will ;  and,  though  cost- 
ing less,  they  are  sold  often  at  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  pure  silk  absolutely  un- 
weighted. Mr.  Wardle  gives  an  instance 
of  what  he  says  is  a  matter  of  everyday 
experience.  The  wife  of  a  friend  of  his 
bought  a  dress  in  London,  a  black  silk 
faille  of  French  manufacture,  for  which 
she  was  charged  20s.  per  yard.  In  one 
short  month  "  the  fabric  was  completely- 
disorganized  w  —  "  cut  between  sleeve  and 
bodice,  although  it  had  only  been  worn  a 
few  times."  Mr.  Wardle  found  the  warp  of 
this  dress  weighted  to  twenty  ounces  and 
the  weft  to  thirty-two  ounces  per  pound  : 
the  actual  value  of  the  fabric  being  5*.  $d. 
a  yard.     Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to 


black  silks.  Colored  and  white  fabrics  of 
all  shades  are  now  weighted  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  —  are,  in  fact,  so  changed  by 
the  process  as  to  be  silk  only  in  name ;  and 
nowhere  is  the  practice  carried  on  more 
unscrupulously  than  at  Lyons. 

Mr.  Wardle  fears  that  his  full  and  frank 
exposure  "  will  not  be  approved  of  by 
some  English  manufacturers,  and  by  Con- 
tinental manufacturers  generally ;"  for  it 
is  vital  to  their  business  "to  guard  and 
keep  secret  all  these  falsifications,  which 
are  but  little  known  outside  the  technical 
outforts."  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
learn,  however,  that  not  only  the  con- 
sumer, but  also  the  merchant  and  the 
draper,  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  extent 
to  which  weighting  is  practised  :  the  fraud 
is  neither  with  them  nor  can  it  be  detected 
by  them.  In  appearance  the  weighted  are 
quite  equal  to  the  unweighted  silks;  and 
all  the  technical  skill  and  all  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  Continental  dyers  are  de- 
voted less  to  perfecting  the  color  than  to 
increasing  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  silk 
entrusted  to  them. 

Considering  that  France  annually  sends 
into  London  ;£ 9,000,000  worth  of  these 
loaded  silks,  and  that  Crefeld,  to  name 
only  one  German  town,  alone  sends  them 
to  the  yearly  tune  of  ^1,300,000  (immense 
quantities  are  also  imported  from  Switzer- 
land), it  is  obvious  that  we  are  being  swin- 
dled on  a  considerable  scale.  Not  that 
the  plunder  is  always  as  large  as  in  the 
instance  quoted.  According  to  Mr.  War- 
dle, that  is  **  an  every-day  experience  ; " 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  not 
a  few  are  led  to  believe  that  goods  they 
buy  must  be  first-class  when  the  price  is 
high,  many  more  are  induced  to  buy  when 
they  are  offered  at  cheaper  prices  than 
honest  silk  could  be  honestly  sold  for.  In 
both  cases,  perhaps,  neither  kind  of  pur- 
chaser would  buy  at  all  if  they  knew  what 
Mr.  Wardle  knows  or  what  is  here  stated. 
He  proposes  to  remedy  a  truly  scandalous 
state  of  things  by  a  law  compelling  every 
manufacturer,  merchant,  and  draper  to 
"  declare "  the  material  and  amount  of 
weighting  when  stating  the  price  (as  in 
one  sense  is  already  done  by  English 
dyers);  and,  in  the  case  of  imports,  by 
heavily  taxing  the  adulteration.  On  these 
points  we  offer  no  opinion ;  but  we  com- 
mend the  whole  question  to  ladies  who 
buy  silks,  and  to  gentlemen  who  pay  for 
them. 
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322  THE   DEAD 

THE  DEAD  CHRIST. 

Three  days  in  the  sepulchre, 

Silent  as  the  patient  dead, 
One  was  lying  still  and  fair. 

Years  of  years  I  and  overhead 
Spun  the  world's  cry  up  through  air ; 

Fell  from  Heaven  unanswered. 

Was  the  sleep  so  very  sweet 

In  the  silence  cool  and  dim 
Draping  him  from  head  to  feet, 

Holding  weary  heart  and  limb 
Moveless  in  the  winding-sheet, 

While  the  world  cried  out  on  him? 

Cried  upon  a  heedless  Christ 
Lying  in  the  dead  man's  place, 

With  no  mind  to  turn  and  list ; 
With  the  death  upon  his  face, 

And  the  lips  the  traitor  kissed 
Fair  and  frozen  in  their  grace. 

In  his  Father's  house  on  high 

It  had  been  another  thing, 
The  wild  joy  had  passed  him  by; 

For  his  smile  the  seraphs  sing, 
He  is  listening  steadfastly 

For  the  snapping  of  a  string  : 

When  a  human  heart  unmeet 

For  the  sorrow  and  the  need, 
Breaks  a-sudden  at  his  feet, 

He  will  gather  it  with  speed, 
This  his  harvest,  wide  and  sweet, 

Smoking  flax  and  bruised  reed. 

These  are  his  to  have  and  hold, 
And  he  waits  long  hours  together 

By  the  gates  of  carven  gold, 

For  the  cries  that  come  up  hither 

From  the  lost  ones  of  his  fold 
Wandering  in  the  windy  weather. 

Nay,  the  surer  help  to  render, 
This  Good  Shepherd  leaveth  oft 

His  fair  Heaven,  nor  rues  its  splendor; 
If  he  hears  the  bleating  soft, 

Of  a  young  lamb  weak  and  tender, 
Strayed  to  some  far  vale  or  croft. 

Who  hath  trod  the  ways  of  pain 
Hath  not  met  him  in  the  gloom 

Coming  swiftly  through  the  rain? 
Hath  not  prayed  to  hear  him  come? 

Many  a  weary  head  hath  lain 
On  his  breast,  and  found  it  home. 

Shall  one  cry  and  he  not  hear? 

When  the  night  comes  down  in  dread 
Lo  1  he  standeth  very  near. 

"  Child  of  mine  !  be  not  afraid, 
In  mine  arms  shall  come  no  fear, 

In  my  hands  your  hands  are  laid  1 " 

If  he  turn  his  face  away, 

Never  answering  a  word 
When  for  some  ill  boon  we  pray, 

And  his  lips  with  pain  are  stirred, 
Blessed  be  his  name  for  aye 

For  the  prayers  he  hath  not  heard ! 


CHRIST,   ETC. 

We  shall  find  them  otherwhere, 

Garnered  up  by  love  divine, 
Some  day,  lips  too  dry  for  prayer, 

Hands  too  weak  to  pour  the  wine, 
Shall  be  given  to  drink,  and  bear, 

Vintage  of  an  older  vine. 

Ah  !  the  earth  sore  travailing 
When  the  Christ  was  lying  dead ; 

Not  a  bird  might  dare  to  sing. 
Not  a  flower  might  lift  its  head; 

Day  and  night  the  thundering 
Of  the  Lord's  wrath  overhead ! 

And  the  world's  cry,  desolate, 
Like  a  sad,  grey,  wounded  bird 

Beating  wild  at  Heaven's  gate ; 
And  One  speaking  not  a  word, 

Lake  a  dead  king  keeping  state, 
With  his  tender  heart  unstirred  I 

Month.  Katharine  Tynan. 


"IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN." 

It  might  have  been !    Oh,  saddest  words  of  alL. 
We  dream  and  dream  of  scenes  beyond  recall. 
Sad  thoughts  will  come,  and  burning  tears  will 
fall, 
For  "might  have  been." 

Oh,  could  we  live  our  lives  all  o'er  again  ! 
Could  we  forget  the  present,  with  the  pain 
Of  thoughts  that  are  unspoken  1    All  in  vain. 
It  might  have  been. 

It  might  have  been.    Oh,  words  of  wild  regret ; 
Sorrow  for  vanished  hours,  and  yet  —  ah,  yet  — 
Would  we,  if  e'en  we  could,  forget  —  forget 
What  might  have  been  ? 

Ah,  well  1  perchance  for  all  some  sweet  hope 

lies 
Buried  deeply,  maybe,  from  human  eyes, 
And  none  but  God  may  ever  hear  our  sighs 
O'er  "might  nave  been." 

God  knoweth  best ;  and  though  our  tears  fast 

fall, 
Though  none  beside  may  know,  he  knoweth  all, 
All  that  is  sad  and  lost  beyond  recall  — 
The  "  might  have  been." 

Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  VIRGIN 


IN    HOLMAN 
PICTURE. 


HUNTS    NEW 


Divinely  sad,  but  yet  serene, 

Worn  with  fatigue,  but  tranquil  still, 
On  foot,  on  hand,  on  form,  on  mien, 

Trace  of  the  subjugated  will, 
She  holds,  yet  does  not  hold,  her  child, 

But  sits  all  calm ;  and  as  we  gaze, 
We  know,  yet  know  not  why,  that  fear 

In  her  is  but  a  sweet  amaze. 
Spectator.  W. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  AGE.* 

The  centenary  of  Samuel  Johnson's 
death  is  no  unimportant  landmark  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  No  man  of 
his  generation  stood  out  with  such  con- 
spicuous eminence  during  his  lifetime  in 
tlie  world  of  letters.  He  was  undisputed 
dictator  far  beyond  his  own  circle:  within 
that  circle  his  powerful  personality  gave 
him  the  force  of  a  giant  amongst  a  group 
of  singularly  gifted  men.  But  any  fairly 
intelligent  and  well-informed  man,  had  be 
attempted  in  December,  1784,  to  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  posterity,  might  have  felt 
himself  justified  in  predicting  but  a  small 
future  for  Johnson's  fame.  Force  of  char- 
acter had,  indeed,  made  him  great  amongst 
those  who  knew  him  personally.  But 
Johnson,  from  constitutional  indolence, 
had,  for  many  years,  too  much  confined 
himself  to  this  sort  of  influence,  deliber- 
ately acting,  as  he  says  himself,  like  a 
physician  who  retires  from  a  large  city 
practice  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  country 
town.  No  record,  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed, could  convey  to  future  generations 
the  impressions  which  actual  contact  pro- 
duced. To  all  outward  appearance  his 
life  had  been  singularly  uneventful.  He 
had  taken  no  conspicuous  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  literary  work  was  not  volu- 
minous, and  part  of  it  at  least  might  seem 
to  have  died  a  natural  death  before  the 
close  of  his  own  life.  His  work  as  a  lexi- 
cographer was  certain  to  be  soon  overlaid 
by  the  results  of  more  accurate  scholar- 
ship. His  essays  belonged  to  a  species 
of  literature  whose  popularity  was  already 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  **  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  indeed,  contained  much  that  was 
certain  not  to  die ;  but  it  might  have  been 
doubted  whether  their  brilliancy  and  pen- 

*  1.  Boswolts  Life  of  Johnson.  N  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition.    London,  1876. 

a.  BoswelCs  Lift  0/  Johnson.  A  Reprint  of  the 
First  Edition.  Edited,  with  New  Notes,  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F  S.A.     London,  1874. 

3  BoswelCs  Life  0/ Johnson.  With  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendices.    By  Alexander  Napier,  M.A.     London,  1884. 

4.  Samuel  Johnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  "  English 
Men  of  Letters."     London,  1883. 

5.  Rasselas%  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  By  Samuel 
Johmon.  Being  a  Facsimile  Reproduction  of  the  First 
Edition,  published  in  1759.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  James  Macaulay.    London,  1884. 


etration  would  keep  alive  a  series  of  biog- 
raphies of  which  the  subjects  were,  in 
some  cases,  already  obscure,  and  which 
were  marred  at  times  by  prejudice,  or  by 
an  almost  ostentatious  indifference  to  mi- 
nute or  careful  investigation.  The  didac- 
tic poems  were,  indeed,  read  and  admired ; 
but  a  few  hundred  lines  were  not,  it  might 
reasonably  be  judged,  a  very  broad  foun- 
dation for  future  fame.  Johnson's  early 
dramatic  attempt,  in  "Irene,"*  was  al- 
ready dead  and  buried.  A  few  years, 
then,  our  prophetic  critic  might  well  have 
believed,  will  see  the  entire  oblivion  of  a 
personality  which  we,  his  contemporaries, 
have  naturally  been  disposed  to  exagger- 
ate. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  was  the 
verdict  of  not  a  few  at  the  time  of  John- 
son's death.  Those  who  had  known  him 
hastened  to  put  on  record  their  reminis- 
cences, as  though  they  feared  that  the 
impression  of  his  force  would  soon  pass 
away.  Other  literary  tastes  were  rising 
than  those  with  which  Johnson  is  identi- 
fied. New  lines  of  interest  were  being 
opened  up.  Social  and  political  questions 
were  obtrusively  invading  the  domain  of 
literature.  To  all  appearaoce  the  day 
was  past  when  Johnson  would  be  regarded 
as  a  force  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
world  of  letters  or  of  thought 

This,  we  say,  might  have  been  the  judg- 
ment of  no  dull  or  ignorant  man,  but  of 
one  who  based  his  opinion  upon  fairly 
solid  grounds.  It  teaches  us  how  little 
such  judgments  are  to  be  trusted,  if  we 
look  at  the  actual  fact.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  Johnson's  influence  is  not  only  an 
enduring  one,  but  is  probably  stronger 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  since  his  death. 
We  have  drifted  far  past  the  point  in  the 
stream  where  he  had  fixed  his  moorings. 

*  Johnson  retained  a  certain  interest  in  his  early 
dramatic  attempt,  but  he  had  none  of  an  author's  pro- 
verbial partiality  for  it.  By  a  sort  of  whimsical  para- 
dox he  once  maintained  that  a  passage  in  Congreve*s 
**  Mourning  Bride  "  was  better  than  anything  in  Shake- 
speare. But  he  was  under  no  such  misapprehension 
as  to  '*  Irene."  A  gentleman  named  Pot  was  reported 
to  Johnson  as  having  said  that  it  "  was  the  finest  tragedy 
of  modern  times."  **  If  Pot  says  so,  Pot  lies,"  said 
Johnson,  and  '*  relapsed  into  his  reverie."  (Letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Croker' s  Correspondence,  vol. 
it.  P-  3»-> 
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Opinions  which  he  defended  stoutly  seem 
to  have  become  almost  i m possible.  Those 
landmarks  of  society  to  which  he  attached 
supreme  importance  are  uprooted.  New 
standards  of  criticism  have  been  estab- 
lished, many  of  which  would  have  pro- 
voked his  contemptuous  indignation.  AH 
this  is  true ;  and  yet  the  authority  of  John- 
son, his  manner  of  viewing  certain  social 
and  literary  questions  which  must  always 
retain  their  interest,  the  trenchant  judg- 
ments which  he  made  impressive  by  his 
manner  of  delivering  and  enforcing  them, 
his  mental  attitude  even  when  defending 
theories  which  would  nowadays  command 
little  assent,  —  all  these  remain  with  us 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  in  an  age  like  our  own, 
which  can  boast  of  little  independent 
judgment,  and  is  so  easily  swayed  by  the 
caprices  of  superficial  fashion  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  literature,  we  were  attracted 
by  the  very  sense  of  our  own  weakness  to 
the  manly  and  vigorous  independence 
which,  even  in  his  prejudices,  never  de- 
serted Johnson. 

We  have  no  wish  to  attempt  another  of 
the  many  pictures  of  Johnson  and  his  cir- 
cle, copied  in  miniature  from  the  pages  of 
Boswell.  The  most  captious  critic  cannot 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  has  done  this  for  the 
reader  too  engrossed  to  afford  himself 
time  for  the  longer  study,  while  he  has 
also  added  an  estimate  of  Johnson's  char- 
acter which  will  be  prized  by  readers  of  a 
very  different  class.  His  essay  on  John- 
son's literary  position  is  a  piece  of  the 
most  delicate  workmanship;  and  he  has 
contrived,  as  only  a  true  literary  instinct 
would  enable  him  to  do,  to  enter  into  and 
appreciate  even  those  points  in  Johnson's 
character  and  opinion  with  which  he  would 
naturally  find  himself  most  out  of  sym- 
pathy. But  each  new  page  in  our  history 
affords  some  new  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Johnson  has  affected  poster- 
ity; and  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
death  seems  to  offer  a  fitting  occasion  for 
estimating  once  more  what  it  is  he  repre- 
sents in  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  what  he  is  typical  to  our  own 
age. 

The  biographical  interest  which  centres 


round  Johnson  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
in  danger  of  overshadowing  unduly  the 
literary  reputation  which  belongs  to  him. 
Those  chance  utterances  in  conversation, 
for  which  he  anticipated  nothing  but  ob- 
livion, have  been  preserved  for  us  as  a 
literary  legacy,  greater  perhaps  in  value 
than  any  of  Johnson's  own  written  books. 
But  the  sweeping  verdict  of  condemnation 
and  oblivion  often  passed  upon  the  latter, 
is  as  much  due  to  the  carelessness  which 
finds  its  intellectual  food  in  the  freshest 
productions  of  the  circulating  library,  as 
to  a  deliberate  distaste  for  Johnson's 
work.  That  Johnson's  immortality  is  due 
only  to  Boswell,  is  one  of  those  often-re- 
peated maxims  which  those  who  utter 
tbem  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  test. 
We  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  defects, 
Johnson  will  find  readers  and  admirers 
amongst  the  best  of  each  generation,  as 
long  as  the  English  language  lasts.  We 
may  dismiss  "  London  "  and  '*  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes "  as  turgid  in  expres- 
sion, labored  in  imagery,  and  too  artificial 
to  be  ranked  as  poetry:  it  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  Johnson's  poetry 
found  earnest  admirers  in  Pope  and  in 
Byron,  and  that  Scott u  found  more  pleas- 
ure in  reading  *  London,'  and  '  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,'  than  any  other  poetical 
composition  he  could  mention."  Before 
we  consign  "  The  Rambler  "  and  "  The 
Idler"  to  oblivion,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  trace  the  effect  of  some  of  these  essays 
on  minds  whose  whole  cast  was  different 
from  that  of  Johnson,  and  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  shrewd  wisdom  and 
humor  of  more  modern  imitators  has  had 
its  origin  in  their  suggestions.  The  veri- 
est tyro  in  criticism  will  point  out  the  de- 
fects of  *'  Rasselas  "  in  construction,  the 
absurdities  of  some  of  its  descriptions, 
and  the  absence  of  all  natural  character 
and  incident.  But  such  strictures  leave 
untouched  all  that  for  which  the  book  is 
really  valuable,  —  the  calmness  of  its  wis- 
dom, its  language  always  dignified  and 
often  simple  in  its  strength,  and,  above 
all,  the  skill  with  which  the  aim  of  the 
book  is  pursued,  never  deviating  from  one 
vein  of  thought  throughout.  We  have 
learned  to  sneer  at  the  criticisms  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  a  few  modern 
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schools  are  content  to  regard  some  of  the 
"  Lives  "  as  too  outrageous  to  require  to 
be  met  by  deliberate  argument.  But  it 
would  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  remem- 
ber that  not  one  of  Johnson's  criticisms 
in  those  "  Lives  "  has  failed  to  exercise  a 
distinct  and  appreciable  effect  on  the  rep- 
utation of  its  subject.  We  may  dispute 
his  conclusions;  we  may  detect  him  in 
inaccuracy;  we  may  see  the  influence  of 
prejudice  in  his  judgments.  But  no  man, 
attempting  a  fair  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Cowley,  of  Milton,  of  Dryden,  or  of  Swift, 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  verdict  given  on 
each  by  Johnson  in  the  "Lives  of  the 
Poets."  Of  how  many  contemporary 
works  of  criticism  will  the  same  thing  be 
said  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 

Those  who  are  most  decided  in  the 
condemnation  of  Johnson's  literary  work, 
generally  rest  their  judgment  chiefly  upon 
the  faults  of  a  style  which  is  not  so  much 
that  of  Johnson,  as  the  popular  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote.  Let  us 
make  all  the  concessions  that  truth  de- 
mands. Let  us  admit  that  Johnson's 
words  are  often  sesquipedalian ;  that  he 
inverts  the  order  of  words  usual  in  En- 
glish, and  substitutes  for  it  an  order  which 
is  more  commonly  identified  with  Latin ; 
that,  indeed,  to  use  Goldsmith's  words, 
"he  makes  his  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales."  All  this,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
grant,  may  be  found  in  certain  phases  of 
Johnson's  style.  But  let  us  not  commit 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Johnson 
erred,  if  he  did  err,  from  the  dulness  of 
pedantry  that  uses  an  inflated  style  be- 
cause it  deems  it  more  dignified,  and  is 
unconscious  of  the  strength  of  .a  coocise, 
simple,  and  what  is  called  a  Saxon,  style. 
Johnson  deliberately  chose  what  we  call 
the  inverted  order,  because  he  deemed  it 
more  logical.  He  used  Latin  words  be- 
cause he  held  that  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage was  classical,  and  because  he  felt 
that  for  all  to  whom  literary  expression 
did  not  come  by  nature  and  genius,  the 
Latin  style  was  the  safest  and  the  least 
liable  to  the  abuse  of  affectation.  For 
ourselves  we  think  that  the  adoption  of 
that  style,  which  marks  all  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  Johnson's  life,  is  to  be  regretted  — 
not  because  the  example  was  a  bad  one, 
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but  because  Johnson  was  one  of  those 
very  few  men  by  whom  the  gift  of  literary 
expression  was  possessed  in  its  highest 
form.  Let  us  go  to  his  last  and  perhaps 
his  greatest  work,  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  where  he  wrote  with  the  careless 
ease  of  a  man  whose  word  was  law,  and 
whose  reputation  had  nothing  either  to 
gain  or  lose.  Let.  us  take  at  random  a  few 
of  the  sentences  there  to  be  found  on 
every  page,  which  might  serve  as  models 
of  tersenesss  and  perspicuity.  "Wit  is 
that  which  he  that  has  never  found  it  won- 
ders how  he  missed."  "  Hope  is  always 
liberal :  they  that  trust  her  promises  make 
little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day  on  the 
profits  of  the  morrow."  "  Pointed  axioms 
and  acute  replies  fly  loose  about  the 
world,  and  are  assigned  successively  to 
those  whom  it  may  be  the  fashion  to 
celebrate."  "  Waller  praised  some  whom 
he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry,  and 
married  one  whom  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  praise."  Or  take  one  only  of 
those  passages  which  linger  in  our  mem- 
ory, and  to  which  he  who  has  once  learned 
to  prize  them  turns  back  again  and  again, 
when  the  ear  is  jaded  with  the  tiresome 
slipshod  affectations  into  which  our  mor- 
bid dread  of  pedantry  is  apt  now  to  lead 
us.  It  is  the  totally  irrelevant  passage 
with  which  he  fills  up,  in  a  manner  which 
few  will  regret,  a  life  of  Edmund  Smith 
on  which  he  did  not  care  to  bestow  much 
labor  of  investigation :  — 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  ray 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remem- 
brance. I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one 
of  the  first  friends  that  literature  procured  me, 
and  I  hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
yet  a  boy;  yet  he  never  received  my  notions 
with  contempt.  He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party;  yet 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart. 
I  honored  him,  and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  without 
exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies,  but  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind; 
his  belief  of  revelation  was  unshaken;  his 
learning  preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first 
regular  and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge. 
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His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know  he  could  at 
least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  ampli- 
tude of  learning  and  such  his  copiousness  of 
communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  day  now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some 
advantage  from  his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful 
and  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such 
as  are  not  often  found  ;  with  one  who  has 
lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ; 
with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be 
long  remembered ;  and  with  David  Garrick, 
whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  char- 
acter of  our  common  friend  ;  but  what  are  the 
hopes  of  man  1  I  am  disappointed  by  that 
stroke  of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety 
of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure. 

We  are  not  then  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  verdict  which  traces  the  vitality  and 
force  of  Johnson's  influence  merely  to  the 
accident  of  his  life  having  been  written 
by  Bos  well;  we  believe  that  the  question 
of  his  place  even  as  a  poet  is  one  on  which 
a  succeeding  age  may  very  well  reverse 
the  verdict  of  an  age  devoted  to  different 
ideals.  We  believe  that  even  amongst 
those  who  are  most  apt  to  decry  his 
claims,  not  a  few  would  be  astonished  to 
find  how  many  of  his  verses  have  become 
household  words  for  their  tersely  ex- 
pressed and  searching  truth.  Neglected 
as  "  Rasselas  "  is,  we  believe  there  are 
few  men  who,  having  once  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  story,  will  readily  lay  it  down 
without  having  read  it  to  the  end.  We 
are  wayward  enough  to  find  very  many 
touches  of  genuine  humor  in  the  essays, 
and  to  deem  that  their  satire  might  not  be 
wasted  even  on  the  society  of  our  own 
day.  Of  his  critical  works  we  make  bold 
to  say  that  the  authority  does  not  grow 
less  by  time,  and  that  they  represent  a 
stage  in  English  criticism  from  which  we 
have,  perhaps,  advanced  in  subtlety  and 
ingenuity,  but  visibly  declined  in  vigor,  in 
boldness,  and  in  truth.  But  we  are  still 
ready  to  admit  to  the  full,  that  the  real  in- 
terest which  is  aroused  by  Johnson's  name 
arises  from  the  strong  personality  of  the 
man  even  more  than  the  permanent  value 
of  his  works.  His  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness ;  the  hardships  of  his  early  life  and 
his  late-earned  ease ;  his  intense  power  of 
work  and  his  human  propensity  to  idle- 
ness ;  his  stern  rectitude  and  his  often 
wayward  prejudice;  his  load  of  melan- 
choly and  suffering,  so  quietly  borne,  and 
his  genial  sociability;  his  consuming  in- 
dignation, and  his  infinite  tenderness, — 
all  these  have  made  our  regard  for  John- 
son something  so  real  and  abiding,  that  it 


has  no  parallel  in  all  the  annals  of  our 
English  literature.  Strangely  enough 
there  is  associated  with  Johnson's  name 
in  the  popular  conception  something  of 
harsh,  inhuman,  and  unsympathetic  dog- 
matism, of  grim  and  pedantic  logic,  unre- 
lieved by  any  lighter  fancy.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absolutely  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  There  is  recorded  of  Johnson, 
during  a  long  and  public  life,  not  a  single 
abiding  act  of  deliberate  unkindness  or 
even  harshness,  not  a  single  rankling  bit- 
terness of  personal  judgment.  For  those 
who  doubt  his  humor,  without  asking  them 
to  take  it  from  Boswell's  "  Life,"  we  would 
only  recommend  a  few  pages  taken  at 
random  from  "The  Idler,"  the  "Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands,"  or  still  more  the 
"Lives  of  the  Poets,"  whose  outspoken 
freedom  has  fluttered  the  dovecots  of 
more  modern  criticism. 

We  would  not  be  thought,  however,  to 
take  from  the  surpassing  merits  of  that 
biography,  which  has  earned  a  place  so 
unique  as  to  be  absolutely  without  a  rival 
in  all  literature.  It  is  a  just  attestation 
to  its  merits,  that  the  centenary  of  John- 
son's death  has  been  the  signal  for  nu- 
merous re-issues,  with  more  or  less  of 
original  commentary,  of  that  famous  book. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  prize  it  at  its 
true  worth  have  probably  made  it  their 
companion  in  various  shapes.  The  orig- 
inal edition  of  Boswell  has  its  own  inter- 
est; but  each  successive  edition  during 
the  forty  years  which  followed  its  appear- 
ance added  something  of  commentary  and 
elucidation  which  helped  the  book  to  at- 
tain to  its  place  in  literature.  From  its 
very  nature,  from  its  marvellous  union  of 
literary  skill  with  fantastic  absurdity,  from 
its  endless  allusions  ever  requiring  more 
and  more  explanation,  there  probably 
never  was  a  book  which  stood  more  in 
need  of  judicious  commentary  and  wise 
editing.  We  do  not  wish  in  these  pages 
to  claim  too  high  a  place  for  the  work 
which  was  done  to  meet  this  need  by  John 
Wilson  Croker.  Few,  at  least,  were  more 
fitted  for  the  task  than  he,  by  wide  knowl- 
edge of  men,  endless  industry,  and  a  well- 
trained  judgment.  We  are  not  concerned 
to  defend  the  whole  of  that  plan  which  he 
adopted  after  careful  deliberation ;  but  the 
literary  world  has  recognized,  that  the 
just  verdict  on  his  book  was  not  that 
passed  under  the  stimulus  of  political  an- 
tagonism and  rancorous  personal  jeal- 
ousy.*   This  at  least  may  safely  and  be- 

•  Between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the 
book,  which  Macaulay  boasted  that  he  had  ruined, 
have  been  sold. 
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yond  civil  be  claimed  for  Croker,  that  his 
labors  have  resulted  in  giving  us  Boswell 
in  such  form  and  with  such  amount  of 
explanation  and  commentary  as  has  been 
found  most  convenient  by  at  least  one 
generation  of  the  reading  public;  and  that 
more  recent  editions  bear  small  evidence 
that  Croker's  work  is  not  to  continue, 
with  more  or  less  of  recognition  to  its 
author,  to  be  that  in  chief  request.*  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Croker  undertook  the  task  of 
editing  the  life  in  a  letter  of  his  published 
in  the  "Croker  Correspondence "  (vol.  ii., 
p.  25).  After  stating  the  manner  in  which 
previous  editors  have  fulfilled  their  task, 
he  writes:  — 

Dr.  Johnson  himself  said  of  "  The  Specta- 
tor," "A  thousand  things,  which  everybody 
knows  at  the  time,  have  in  the  lapse  of  forty 
years  become  so  obscure  as  to  require  annota- 
tion." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Malone 
did  not  apply  himself  to  this  line  of  explana- 
tion—  he  could  have  done  with  little  trouble 
what  will  cost  a  great  deal  to  any  man  now 
living.  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  man 
who  could  now  hope  to  do  it  well ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  should  at  this  day  do  it  better 
than  any  man,  however  clever  or  well-informed, 
will  be  able  to  do  it  twenty  years  hence. 

That  the  method  which  he  followed  in 
his  first  edition,  of  inserting  extracts  from 
the  various  Johnsoniana  into  BoswelPs 
narrative,  was  a  mistaken  one,  Croker 
himself  admitted  when  he  changed  it  in 
subsequent  editions.  The  notes  may 
sometimes  be  redundant;  though  the. va- 
riety of  knowledge  and  taste  in  each  reader 
renders  it  hazardous  to  pronounce  too 
confidently  as  to  this.  But  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  "Life"  by  Mr.  Napier,  we 
can  hardly  accord  to  it  the  merit  which  it 
claims  for  itself.  We  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  classify  with  some  care  the 
notes  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Napier's 
edition ;  and  the  result  is  the  more  curi- 
ous, inasmuch  as  Mr.  Napier  has,  in  his 
preface,  been  strong  in  his  condemnation 
of  Croker,  without  acknowledging  that  he 
is  so  largely  indebted  to  Croker's  help. 
The  notes  to  the  text  in  that  volume  are, 
roughly  speaking,  about  seven  hundred  in 
number.  Of  these,  about  forty  are  Mr. 
Napier's  original  notes,  taken  in  large 
part  from  Notes  and  Queries,  and  other 
works,   such    as    Boswell's   "Correspon- 

•  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  Macaula/s 
review  are  now  before  the  public,  who  can  thus  judge 
what  is  the  worth  of  that  affectation  of  impartiality 
doomed  to  disappointment  which  Macaulay  assumed 
in  his  review,  while  in  truth  he  had  determined,  months 
before  the  book  appeared,  to  do  all  he  could  to  ruin  it. 
(Croker  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47.) 


dence  with  Temple,"  published  since  Cro- 
ker's day:  forty  more  are  merely  refer- 
ences, or  remarks  as  to  alterations  in  early 
editions ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  four  are 
Croker's  notes,  acknowledged  as  such; 
while  forty  more  are  in  large  part  Croker's 
either  in  substance  or  in  words,  without 
being  acknowledged ;  *  three  hundred  and 
ten  are  notes  by  Boswell  himself,  or  by 
early  editors,  and  all  given  in  Croker's 
edition.  So  much  for  any  originality  in 
Mr.  Napier's  commentary.  Mr.  Napier 
has  done  good  service  in  reprinting-  the 
various  "Johnsoniana"  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume. The  matter  thus  brought  together, 
however,  was  for  the  most  part  easily 
accessible ;  and  some  of  it  which  is  new 
is  not  very  important.  But  if  Mr.  Na- 
pier's power  of  unaided  commentary  is  to 
be  taken  as  indicated  by  his  success  in 
regard  to  these  "Johnsoniana,"  where  he 
was  passing  over  comparatively  unbroken 
ground,  we  can  say  little  in  his  commen- 
dation. The  reader  has  to  trust  to  his 
own  knowledge,  or  to  pass  over  unex- 
plained the  most  obscure  allusions. 

To  what  we  are  to  ascribe  the  peculiar 
value  of  Boswell's  work,  is  a  vexed  ques- 
tion of  literary  controversy  to  which  the 
simplest  answer  is  probably  the  best.  Its 
charm  is  exerted  upon  minds  the  most 
diverse,  and  by  common  consent  it  is  one 
of  those  few  books  without  which  life 
would  be  appreciably  the  poorer.  "  Which 
of  us  but  remembers,"  says  Carlyle,  "  as 
one  of  the  sunny  spots  in  his  existence, 
the  day  when  he  opened  these  airy  vol- 
umes, fascinating  him  by  a  true,  natural 
magic."  The  verdict  of  Macaulay,  deliv- 
ered in  some  of  those  antithetical  sen- 
tences that  perhaps  mar  to  some  degree 
the  sincerity  of  the  tribute,  is  yet  equally 
ungrudging :  and  now  that  three  genera- 
tions have  passed  since  the  book  ap- 
peared, new  editions  are  still  called  for,  and 
the  scenes  it  portrays  so  faithfully  are  still 
read  with  the  same  intensity  of  interest. 
But  when  we  ask,  why  it  is  that  the  book 
has  commanded  admiration  so  universal, 
we  are  met  by  some  curious  answers.  Bos- 
well, says  Macaulay,  has  written  a  great 
book,  not  in  spite  of  his  folly,  but  because 
he  was  a  fool.     The  lower  he  sinks  in  self- 


•  Thus  the  letter  cited  as  to  Michael  Johnson's  La- 
tinity,  on  p.  11,  is  from  a  note  of  Croker s  on  the  pre- 
vious page;  the  note  on  Johnson's  hereditary  taint  is 
in  substance  Croker's  ;  the  note  on  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  ^p.  104),  is  expanded  from  a  note  by  Cro- 
ker on  a  previous  passage  ;  the  note  on  the  Ivy  Club  is 
a  condensation  from  Croker  ;  the  note  on  Rasselas  (p. 
278)  with  the  citation  from  Grimm's  Correspondence, 
is  in  substance  taken  from  Croker ;  both  the  notc3  on 
Paoli  (p.  47a),  and  not  one  only,  are  from  Croker. 
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abasement,  the  more  grovelling  his  na- 
ture, the  more  portentous  his  vanity,  the 
greater,  says  Macaulay,  is  his  hold  upon 
our  attention,  the  more  perfect  is  the 
finish  of  bis  work.  From  Carlyle  we  have 
a  verdict,  pronounced  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction of  that  of  Macaulay,  which 
seeks  equally  a  strained  explanation  of  a 
simple  fact.  Bos  well,  says  Carlyle,  was 
the  author  of  a  great  work,  not  because  of 
any  skill  which  he  possessed,  but  because 
he  anticipated  that  creed  of  hero-worship 
which  it  was  Carlyle's  mission  to  preach. 
Boswell  was,  according  to  this  theory, 
attracted  to  Johnson  by  a  sort  of  religious 
fervor  of  admiration ;  he  bowed  down  be- 
fore him,  and  was  content  to  worship; 
and  by  the  very  humility  of  his  reverence 
he  drew  inspiration  from  its  object. 

We  can  subscribe  to  neither  verdict ; 
but  we  confess  to  feeling  least  sympathy 
with  that  of  Macaulay.  According  to  it, 
the  work  of  Boswell  is  little  but  a  freak  or 
a  monstrosity  in  nature ;  we  must  regard 
it  with  the  same  amused  contempt  with 
which  we  watch  the  contortions  of  a 
mountebank,  and  even  if  we  admired,  it 
would  be  with  the  shame  that  is  connected 
with  a  result  achieved  by  self-abasement. 
It  needs  little  more  than  the  statement  of 
such  a  paradox,  to  make  us  revolt  against 
it.  But  its  motive  in  Macaulay  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  assign.  Deep  as  was  his  interest 
in  the  pictures  of  last-century  life  which 
stand  out  upon  Boswell's  canvas,  that  in- 
terest was  critical  or  scenic  only,  not  sym- 
pathetic. No  one  was  more  incapable 
than  Macaulay  of  entering  into  the  feel- 
ings of  one  whose  mind,  whose  beliefs, 
whose  character,  were  different  from  his 
own  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
contrast  greater  than  that  between  the 
wayward  humor  and  the  gigantic  but  ill- 
regulated  force  of  Johnson  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ready  and  well-trained  agil- 
ity of  Macaulay's  intellect  on  the  other. 
We  shall  presently  speak  more  fully  of 
the  misconceptions  and  flagrant  misrepre- 
sentations of  Johnson,  into  which  his 
want  of  sympathy  has  betrayed  Macaulay  ; 
but  now  we  refer  to  the  contrast  between 
the  men  only  as  explaining  the  fact,  that 
Macaulay  seeks  so  odd  a  reason  to  ac- 
count for  the  irresistible  fascination  of 
Boswell's  portrait  of  Johnson.  Even  with 
this  motive,  however,  it  is  strange  that 
prejudice  should  have  led  Macaulay  into 
such  a  perversity  of  judgment  on  a  lit- 
erary question.  Macaulay  was  jealous  of 
the  dignity  of  the  literary  profession.  He 
avowed  adherence  to  certain  rules  of  liter- 
ary criticism.    He  strove  above  all  things 


to  base  his  opinions  upon  well-ascertained 
grounds,  and  not  to  be  tempted  into  the 
devious  paths  of  paradox.  With  all  this, 
however,  such  is  the  power  of  natural 
antipathy,  aided,  as  we  believe  it  was,  by 
the  bitterness  of  a  narrow  political  creed, 
that  it  has  led  Macaulay  to  affirm  what  in 
any  other  circumstances  and  from  any 
other  mouth  he  would  have  received  as 
nothing  but  the  capricious  frivolity  of  an 
unfriendly  critic,  pleased  against  his  will. 

To  the  opinion  of  Carlyle,  which  was 
part  of  a  creed  to  which  his  teaching 
owed  at  once  its  chief  force  and  its  most 
astonishing  errors,  we  are  ready  to  accord 
that  amount  of  acquiescence  which  most 
men  will  give  to  his  ideal  doctrine  of  hero- 
worship.  That  reverence,  docility,  aod  a 
respect  for  the  great  which  may  allow 
fervor  at  times  to  overcome  sanity  of 
judgment,  are  valuable  as  balancing  a 
shallow  and  vulgar  self-sufficiency,  no 
thinking  man  will  deny.  We  are  not  so 
likely,  in  the  present  day,  to  find  the  su- 
premacy of  genius,  moral  worth,  or  ripe 
experience,  submissively  acknowledged, 
that  we  need  refuse  either  to  thank  Car- 
lyle for  his  iteration  of  the  value  of  such 
acknowledgment,  or  to  forget  the  moral 
training  which  it  brings  with  it.  But  rev- 
erence may  make  a  vulvar  or  shallow  roan 
more  docile  and  more  just ;  it  can  never 
make  a  dull  man  bright.  Had  Boswell 
simply  opened  his  mind  to  a  reverence 
for  Johnson,  it  might  have  made  him  more 
conscious  of  his  own  littleness,  more  tol- 
erable, it  may  be,  to  his  friends;  but  it 
could  not  have  made  him  capable  of  lay- 
ing us  under  an  obligation  as  deep  as  that 
we  owe  to  any  writer  of  books  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  of 
making  his  name  familiar  wherever  En- 
glish literature  is  read. 

His  success,  indeed,  is  so  complete  and 
yet  so  strange,  as  to  provoke  us  to  para- 
dox in  accounting  for  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  oddities,  the  weaknesses,  the  surpris- 
ing want  of  personal  dignity  in  the  man, 
form  part  of  the  charm  of  his  book.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  attraction  which  drew 
such  a  man  as  Boswell  to  Johnson  seems 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  his  charac- 
ter and  surroundings,  and  that  it  did  so 
raise  him  as  to  give  his  powers  full  play. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  book 
is  great,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses,  and 
independently  of  his  reverence  for  John- 
son. His  biography  is  great  for  two  sim- 
ple reasons :  the  strength  and  variety  and 
breadth  of  the  character  he  had  to  draw, 
and  his  own.  consummate  literary  art. 
Boswell,  vain,  ostentatious,  and  frivolous 
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as  he  was,  had  keenness  of  view  to  dis- 
cern, in  part  at  least,  the  real  greatness 
of  Johnson.  In  part,  we  say,  because 
even  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  expressions 
of  somewhat  conventional  praise,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  to  Boswell  some  of  the  finest 
points  in  Johnson's  character  were  as  a 
sealed  book.  But  his  instinctive  literary 
genius  is  so  great  as  to  give  us  the  pic- 
ture faithfully,  even  when  he  failed  to 
appreciate,  just  as  it  compels  his  own  fol- 
lies and  weaknesses  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  his  art.  The  facts  of  Boswell's  life  are 
unfortunately  too  well  known,  and  the 
strange  childishness  of  his  character  is 
too  well  portrayed  in  his  correspondence 
with  his  friend:  Temple,  to  allow  us  for 
one  moment  to  suppose  that  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  vain  and  affected  cox- 
comb in  order  to  bring  out  the  strength 
of  Johnson  more  vividly  by  contrast.  But 
it  is  no  extravagant  supposition  to  hold, 
that  he  purposely  brought  his  own  weak- 
nesses into  a  stronger  light  to  point  the 
contrast;  or,  at  least,  that  his  literary  art 
took  possession  of  him  so  completely  as 
to  make  him  forget  self-respect,  and  sub- 
ordinate his  own  dignity  to  the  excellence 
of  his  own  work.  Boswell's  vanity  was 
sensitive;  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
world  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
judgment  of  others ;  his  observation  was 
far  too  acute  to  allow  him  to  be  blind  to 
the  impression  which  he  was  likely  to 
produce.  Nothing  but  the  overpowering 
motive  of  a  high  artistic  aim  could  have 
suffered  him  to  suppress  all  these,  and  to 
draw  a  picture  which  would  impress  by 
its  rigid  fidelity  to  truth,  as  well  as  by  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  its  various 
details  are  selected  and  arranged.  Bos- 
well is  not  the  first,  and  will  not  be  the 
last  author,  in  whom  great  literary  power 
is  united  with  vanity,  weakness,  and  af- 
fectation; but  he  is  at  least  unequalled 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  made  all 
these  defects  subserve  the  excellence  of 
the  book  on  which  his  abiding  fame  de- 
pends. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  all 
that  Carlyle  has  said  of  Johnson,  nor, 
above  all,  do  we  subscribe  to  that  obtru- 
sively apologetic  tone  which  runs  through 
bis  estimate  of  Johnson's  genius  and  char- 
acter, and  which  Carlyle  seems  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  face 
of  a  tendency  of  opinion  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  Johnson.  But  there  is  at 
least  generosity  in  the  feeling  which 
prompts  Carlyle  to  reverence  profoundly 
one  from  whom  in  mental  attitude  as  in 
opinion  he  was  so  widely  separate.    Ma- 


caul  ay's  estimate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  pop- 
ular judgment  of  last  generation,  but  it  is 
now,  we  trust,  discredited  and  abandoned, 
and,  in  a  generation  which  has  passed 
away  from  Macaulay's  point  of  view,  moves 
nothing  but  unmixed  indignation.  The 
personal  and  political  rancor  which  Ma- 
cau lay  imported  into  his  criticism  of  Cro- 
ker,  and  the  shallow  paradox  by  which  he 
supports  his  contempt  for  Boswell,  seem 
to  taint  his  judgment  on  Johnson  as  well, 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  bitterness  which 
even  the  absence  of  all  real  sympathy  for 
his  mental  attitude  or  his  opinions  could 
scarcely  have  produced.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  seek  to  penetrate  the  brazen  armor 
of  self-complacency  in  which  that  narrow 
and  well-adjusted  creed,  of  which  Macau- 
lay  made  himself  the  exponent,  is  encased. 
Its  rectitude  and  its  finality  are  too  self- 
assured  to  admit  of  doubt ;  but  for  a  broad 
estimate  of  Johnson's  character  we  must 
appeal  to  other  sympathies,  and  take  a 
considerably  larger  view  than  was  possi- 
ble to  a  violent  partisan  Whig  of  half  a 
century  ago.  Yet  it  seems  not  amiss  to 
examine  with  some  care  a  few  facts  ad- 
duced by  Macaulay,  which  admit  of  easy 
verification  or  disproof;  and  to  test  the 
fairness  of  one  or  two  of  his  special  judg- 
ments.   For  sympathy  we  need  not  seek. 

"  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  John- 
son's intellect,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  the 
union  of  great  powers  with  low  preju- 
dices." The  epithet  we  mav  disregard. 
It  means  either  that  the  prejudices  were 
not  those  of  a  Whig,  or  that  they  were 
strong.  Johnson's  best  admirers  would 
probably  admit  both.  But  the  peculiarity 
is  about  as  striking  as  is  the  union  in 
Shakespeare  of  great  poetical  and  dra- 
matic powers  with  a  meagre  appreciation 
of  mathematical  demonstrations.  The 
poetical  faculty  in  Shakespeare  did  not 
more  certainly  exclude  the  mathematical 
faculty,  than  did  the  fervor,  the  force,  ;.nd 
the  tenacity,  of  Johnson  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  apathetic  judgment.  All  his 
powers  —  his  marvellously  ready  insight, 
his  pitiless  detection  of  cant,  his  unswerv- 
ing rectitude  of  aim,  and  his  intolerance 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  false  —  made  it 
impossible  for  Johnson  to  judge  without 
keen  feeling.  Prejudice  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  his  whole  character,  inseparable 
from  it;  and  we  must  ask  only  whether 
the  prejudice  was  or  was  not  based  on 
honest  motives.  To  quarrel  with  it  be- 
cause it  is  prejudice,  is  at  the  best  the 
veriest  ineptitude  of  criticism. 

Take,  again,  Macau  lay's  judgment  on 
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Johnson's  political  opinions.  He  disputes 
the  opinion  which  Johnson  frequently 
enunciates,  that  forms  of  government  are 
of  little  importance ;  and  he  thinks  he  has 
completely  disposed  of  it,  when  he  points 
to  the  inconsistency  between  this  and 
Johnson's  hatred  of  the  Whigs  and  his 
reverence  for  the  crown.  The  inconsis- 
tency exists  only  in  Macaulay's  imagina- 
tion. We  may  admit  that  Johnson  was 
out  of  sympathy  —  apparently,  perhaps, 
more  than  really  —  with  many  of  the  in- 
evitable tendencies  of  modern  society. 
But  that  want  of  sympathy  did  not  cause 
his  hatred  of  the  Whigs :  it  was  rather 
itself  due  to  the  fact  that  he  found  these 
tendencies  upheld  from  dishonest  motives 
by  those  whom  he  hated  for  their  dishon- 
esty. It  was,  indeed,  the  long  supremacy 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  earlier  part  of  John- 
son's life  which  made  him  stand  aloof  in 
disgust  from  politics  altogether.  Johnson 
despised  the  affectation  of  public  spirit, 
which  professed  an  interest  in  political 
questions,  only  because  such  interest  was 
the  road  to  preferment,  and  it  was  this 
semblance  of  principle  without  its  reality 
which  made  him  speak  of  them  as  the 
"bottomless  Whigs."  He  dreaded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  prevalence  of  mere  num- 
bers, and  he  thought  that  the  possession 
of  political  privileges  brought  no  such 
advantage  even  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  multitude  as  would  counterbalance 
the  dangers  which  that  prevalence  would 
bring.  If  the  machine  of  government 
could  be  better  carried  on  by  any  other 
means,  he  would  not  have  changed  it  for 
the  sake  of  conferring  what  he  thought  a 
delusive  good.  In  a  monarchy,  he  be- 
lieved that  such  an  alternative  could  be 
found  ;  and  therefore  he  preferred  it.  No 
orthodox  Whig  could  agree  with  him;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  not  per- 
fectly consistent  in  saying  that  monarchy 
was  good,  and  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
might  be  just  as  well  occupied  with  other 
matters,  as  in  settling  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment was,  in  the  abstract,  the  best. 

Take,  again,  Macaulay's  representation 
of  Johnson's  estimate  of  books.  "  He 
preferred,"  says  Macaulay,  "Pope's  Iliad 
to  Homer's."  A  statement  so  extraordi- 
nary must  surely  be  based  on  the  most 
conclusive  evidence.  But  where  is  that 
evidence?  "I  mentioned,"  says  Boswell, 
"  the  vulgar  saying  that  Pope's  '  Homer ' 
was  not  so  good  as  the  original,  yohnson. 
Sir,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  produced."  Can  any- 
thing but  the  most  wilful  misunderstand- 
ing place  on  this  the  construction   from 


which  Macaulay  has  drawn  his  assertion  ? 
Surely  it  means  nothing  more  than  what 
would  be  agreed  to  by  half  the  critics  of 
every  age  from  that  of  Pope  to  our  own, 
that  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  is,  as  a 
poetical  translation,  the  greatest  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

"  He  despised  Ossian's  •  Fingal,' "  says 
Macaulay,  ••  not  because  it  was  essentially 
commonplace,  but  because  it  had  a  super- 
ficial air  of  originality."  And  yet,  only  a 
few  pages  before,  Macaulay  has  himself 
referred  to  Johnson's  saying  of  "  Fingal," 
that  it  might  have  been  written  by  "  many 
men,  many  women,  and  many  children." 

The  remarks  on  Johnson's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  are  most  flagrantly  un- 
fair. "  He  was  no  master  of  the  great 
science  of  human  nature,"  says  Macaulay. 
"  He  had  studied  not  the  genus  man,  but 
the  species  Londoner.  Nobody  was  ever 
so  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
forms  of  life,  and  all  the  shades  of  moral 
and  intellectual  character  which  were  to 
be  seen  from  Islington  to  the  Thames, 
and  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Mile  End 
Green.  But  his  philosophy  stopped  at 
the  first  turnpike  gate."  It  is  true  that 
Johnson's  life  lay  in  London,  and  that  it 
was  on  that  scene  that  he  studied  human 
nature.  If  knowledge  can  be  gained  only 
by  wide  roaming,  it  did  not  come  to  John- 
son. But  the  value  of  his  judgment  on 
man  would  not  have  been  altered  one 
whit,  whether  he  had  known  only. Fleet 
Street  or  all  Europe,  with  Africa  and  Asia 
to  boot.  He  possessed  that  alembic  which 
supplied  the  place  of  discursive  and  vari- 
ous information  —  the  force  of  sympathy. 
It  was  not  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
but  the  incisive  force  of  his  observation, 
which  gave  their  interest  to  his  judgments 
on  human  nature.  Given  certain  circum- 
stances, he  could  infer  with  marvellous 
rapidity  how  they  would  affect  a  man. 
His  is  not  that  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture which  the  diplomatist  or  the  man  of 
the  world  gains  by  experience :  it  is  what 
comes  from  his  quick  reasoning,  his  ready 
sympathy,  and  his  power  of  combining 
circumstances  in  imagination.  And  it  is 
this,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  con- 
stitutes the  most  peculiar  feature  of  that 
age,  the  best  side  of  which  Johnson  so 
strikingly  typifies;  the  power,  we  mean, 
of  achieving  by  readiness  of  sympathy 
and  sheer  energy  of  intellect,  what  is 
usually  considered  to  be  attainable  only 
by  a  slow  and  tedious  process  of  induc- 
tion. But  we  have  pursued  long  enough 
the  unprofitable  task  of  showing  on  how 
slight  a  foundation  a  series  of  attractive 
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paradoxes  can  be  strung  together,  if  their 
author  is  content  to  prefer  point  and 
piquancy  to  truth. 

However  unjust  and  however  captious 
Macau  lay's  estimate  may  be,  we  fear  that 
it  and  the  lurid  but  more  generous  picture 
drawn  by  Carlyle,  have  formed  the  opin- 
ions of  an  immense  number  of  English 
readers  as  to  Johnson  during  the  last  half 
century.  Macaulay  has  exaggerated  de- 
fects, has  sought  for  odd  contrasts,  has 
judged  without  appreciation  and  without 
sympathy,  and  seems  to  think  that  John- 
son was  chiefly  interesting  because  he 
formed  a  dramatic  subject  for  a  sprightly 
and  antithetical  review.  Carlyle  speaks 
as  a  man  with  a  wide  sympathy,  striving 
to  reach  after  the  real  meaning  of  John- 
son's life,  and  to  appreciate  his  mental 
and  moral  attitude.  But  he  seems  to  us 
to  involve  himself  in  the  mists  of  that 
cloudy  system  which  wrecked  his  own 
genius  and  his  character,  and  to  conceive 
of  Johnson  as  some  strange  but  gigantic 
figure,  great  chiefly  because  it  is  amor- 
phous and  uncouth.  He,  too,  misses  that 
faculty  of  Johnson's  genius  which,  strange 
to  say,  has  been  so  little  appreciated,  al- 
though it  lies  on  the  surface  not  only  of 
Bos  well's  picture,  but  of  his  own  literary 
work  —  his  masterly  grasp  of  a  wide  and 
far-reaching  humor.  We  shall  hope  pres- 
ently to  justify  our  assertion  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  incredulous  on  the 
point ;  for  those  who  have  made  Boswell 
their  familiar  companion  it  will  scarcely 
require  proof. 

The  eighteenth  century,  whatever  its 
merits  or  defects,  has  met  with  but  scant 
justice  from  our  own.  We  have  worked 
ourselves  into  a  white  heat  of  virtuous 
indignation  against  shams.  No  more 
convenient  nickname  was  ever  invented  ; 
behind  it  we  can  aim  our  shafts  of  sarcasm 
with  perfect  security,  forgetful  of  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  which  was  given  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  a  name  which  fool- 
ish men  are  apt  to  apply  to  things  they  do 
not  understand.  We  fear  our  self-com- 
placency is  beginning  to  find  that  there 
are  weak  places  in  its  armor,  that  there 
may  be  questions  which  we  have  not 
solved,  difficulties  which  are  not  to  be  met 
by  our  newest  solutions,  and  a  truth  in 
opinions  which  we  have  thought  ourselves 
justified  in  treating  as  dead  and  buried. 
But  these  doubts  have  as  yet  attained  no 
great  strength;  and  what  is  called  the 
spirit  of  the  age  still  considers  force  to 
consist  chiefly  in  licentiousness  and  an- 
archy, political  progress  chiefly  in  restless 


change,  breadth  of  view  chiefly  in  tolera- 
tion pushed  to  the  length  of  abjuring  all 
fixity  of  belief,  and  literary  genius  chiefly 
in  ostentatious  eccentricity  and  scorn  of 
all  the  rules  of  literary  art.  We  would 
not  be  understood  as  preaching  any  uni- 
versal pessimism,  and  we  have  the  less 
doubt  about  a  reaction  against  such  a 
state  of  public  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the 
signs  of  it  are  already  not  far  to  seek. 
But  so  long  as  it  flourishes,  there  was  no 
field  on  which  contempt  could  be  so  freely 
exercised  as  that  presented  by  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  the 
age  of  authority,  of  moderation,  of  class 
privilege  —  in  a  word,  of  all  that  might 
conveniently  be  classed  under  the  com- 
prehensive nickname  df  shams.  There  is 
one  word,  the  use  of  which  has  strangely 
varied  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and 
which  in  its  change  illustrates  the  relative 
attitude  of  our  own  age  and  that  of  John- 
son. It  is  the  word  "enthusiast."  The 
eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  distrust 
enthusiasts;  it  identified  them  too  com- 
pletely with  the  fanatics,  whose  iron  grasp 
was  not  yet  forgotten,  to  indulge  in  any 
whimsical  love  for  the  name,  but  in  our 
terror  lest  we  should  be  moderate,  we 
have  elevated  the  enthusiast  to  a  pedestal 
so  high  that  he  commands  our  admiration 
even  for  his  excesses.  Last  century  the 
enthusiast  was  condemned  as  a  fanatic; 
in  our  own  day  the  fanatic  is  admired  as 
an  enthusiast.  As  we  looked  back  upon 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  found  it  lay 
midway  between  the  age  when  religious 
bigotry  had  burst  into  flame,  and  withered 
up  a  generation  in  the  scorching  fire  of  its 
implacable  tyranny,  and  another  age  when 
the  dire  forces  of  anarchy  were  let  loose 
upon  the  world  and  left  a  legacy  of  inten- 
sified hatred  between  class  and  class. 
We  elevated  each  movement  into  one  of 
apostolic  zeal,  and  condoned  the  vices  and 
hypocrisies  of  their  leaders  because  of 
their  fanatical  enthusiasm.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  lay,  to  all  appearance,  like 
a  level  plain  between  these  two  peaks, 
with  no  great  idea  and  no  imposing  figure 
over  which  our  attention  had  to  linger. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  such  a  view 
is  nothing  but  a  fantastic  travesty  of  his- 
tory. Fortunately  for  human  nature  no 
age  has  a  monopoly  of  earnestness  and 
zeal.  Outbreaks  of  fanaticism  may  pro- 
voke the  greatest  minds  of  a  generation 
to  look  with  calm  contempt  on  those  who 
could  flatter  the  passions  of  the  mob,  but 
they  do  not  extinguish  in  these  minds  the 
zeal  for  truth,  the  admiration  of  what  is 
noble,  the  determination  to  maintain  what 
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they  believe  to  be  the  right.  Nor  is  their 
influence,  it  may  be,  less  in  the  eod,  be- 
cause for  a  time  they  find  themselves  out 
of  sympathy  with  what  are  called  the 
movements  of  the  time ;  because  they  find 
that  their  duty  imposes  on  them  the  thank- 
less labor  of  warning  and  resistance,  rather 
than  to  play  the  more  inspiring  part  of 
leader  and  guide.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  its  contending  forces,  its  popular 
movements,  and  its  fadaticisms,  just  as 
the. age  that  preceded  and  the  age  that 
followed  it.  But  besides  its  moral  char- 
acteristics, it  had  its  own  intellectual  pe- 
culiarities, which  are  to  be  studied  not  in 
the  many,  but  in  the  few;  and  we  have  to 
see  how  both  of  these  affected  Johnson, 
in  order  to  determine  what  part  he  played 
in  the  struggles  of  his  own  time,  and  what 
legacy  he  has  left  to  ours. 

There  is,  above  all,  one  peculiarity  in 
the  intellectual  temperament  of  that  age 
—  that  its  leading  men  wanted  at  once 
the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  special- 
ists. The  most  considerable  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century  refused  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  minute  and  exact  study 
of  any  one  subject,  still  less  to  any  one 
phase  of  that  subject.  It  is  easy  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  this  truth ;  and  Johnson 
was  one  of  the  most  notable.  "Have 
some  general  view  of  every  science,"  was 
his  advice  to  a  disciple.  He  was  in  no 
sense  an  exact  verbal  scholar.  He  pos- 
sessed no  intricate  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy. He  gives  no  sign  of  familiarity  with 
the  writings  even  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
He  never  could  converse  easily  in  French, 
and  wrote  it  in  the  English  idiom;  yet 
one  of  his  first  literary  attempts  was  a 
translation  from  the  French.  His  Latin 
verses  and  his  Latin  inscriptions  and  epi- 
taphs are  those  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
read  Latin  discursively,  not  those  of  a 
nice  or  critical  scholar.  When  he  wrote 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  he  did  so  with 
the  rapidity  of  one  to  whom  minute  inves- 
tigation was  irksome.  So  it  was  with 
almost  all  his  contemporaries.  Hume 
brought  to  the  work  of  history  only  a 
luminous  style,  clear  arrangement,  and  a 
thorough  grasp  of  his  own  view.  To  his 
philosophical  works  Hume  brought  just 
the  same  qualities  of  clear  and  luminous 
arraogement,  and  absolute  confidence  in 
his  own  powers;  and  by  these  alone  he 
has  established  a  place  in  philosophy,  to 
which  he  could  not  have  aspired  on  the 
ground  of  any  methodical  study  or  deli- 
cately adjusted  system.  His  essays  are 
graceful  discourses;  they  are  only  tor- 
tured out  of  their  proper  sense  when  in- 


terpreted by  the  scientific  terms  which 
formal  metaphysical  enquirers  have  adopt- 
ed. Take,  again,  a  far  greater  historian 
than  Hume.  Gibbon's  work  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  one  encumbered 
by  the  specialism  of  our  own  day.  He 
would  have  had  to  satisfy  the  microscopic 
accuracy  of  crowds  of  smaller  men  who 
had  acquired  a  minute  knowledge  of  each 
branch  of  his  subject.  Could  he,  under 
these  conditions,  have  written  the  history 
of  a  thousand  years  of  the  greatest  empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  a  few  years 
snatched  out  of  a  life  busy  with  society 
and  politics?  Would  he  have  ventured 
to  do  so  in  days  when  five  stout  volumes 
are  necessary  to  contain  the  history  of  a 
hundred  years,  of  which  all  the  contem- 
porary accounts  might  be  printed  in  a 
hundred  moderately  sized  pages,  during 
which  literature  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses dead,  and  during  which  social  life 
was  limited  to  the  simplest  requirements 
of  a  half-civilized  people?  So  it  was  also 
with  Adam  Smith.  Great  as  was  the 
work  he  accomplished,  the  genius  of  Adam 
Smith  consisted  chiefly  in  his  grouping  in 
orderly  arrangement  a  very  few  facts,  and 
his  applying  to  these  the  force  of  clear 
logical  deduction.  Twelve  months  in  Tou- 
louse gave  him  all  his  knowledge  of  French 
commerce.  We  have  his  own  authority 
for  saying  that  in  the  chance  conversation 
of  Glasgow  merchants,  during  the  few 
years  of  his  residence  there,  he  gathered 
much  of  the  material  he  employed.  But 
slight  as  was  that  material,  he  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  on  it  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. It  took  him  ten  years  of  complete 
retirement  to  write  his  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions ; "  ten  years  spent  in  the  petty  town 
of  Kirkcaldy,  where  assuredly  the  politi- 
cal economist  found  but  a  limited  field  for 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  intellectual 
tendency  affected  the  leading  men  of  the 
age.  What  they  chiefly  aimed  at  was  lu- 
cidity of  arrangement,  perfection  of  meth- 
od, the  sustained  pursuit  of  deductive 
reasoning.  This  bore  fruit  in  the  style 
of  the  age,  in  its  apparent  elaboration,  in 
its  real  simplicity,  in  its  perspicuity. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  written  by  one 
of  these  authors  which  has  to  be  read 
twice  for  its  meaning  to  be  caught.  So 
far  they  were  all  intellectually  akin.  The 
friendship  between  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  was  founded 
"in  their  love  of  simplicity  and  their  ad- 
miration for  genius."  By  genius  they  un- 
derstood the  free  play  of  the  mind  in  its 
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natural  powers,  apart  from  all  the  acci- 
dents of  training  or  of  research.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  it  is  clear  that  little  was 
left  to  adventitious  or  artificial  help :  none 
but  the  most  consummate  natural  capacity 
could  shine.  If  the  eighteenth  century 
was  socially  the  age  of  aristocracy,  mucn 
more  was  it  so  intellectually.  The  facul- 
ties that  brought  a  man  to  the  front  in 
literature  were  born  with  him:  he  could 
scarcely  achieve  a  position  by  laborious 
plodding  or  minute  research.  To  their 
humbler  brethren  the  giants  of  the  age 
lent  now  and  then  a  kindly  and  patroniz- 
ing hand ;  but  their  own  reputation,  like 
their  own  work,  was  based  on  the  native 
force  of  their  genius.  An  age  of  lesser 
men  would  have  been  more  disposed  to 
trust  to  adventitious  aid. 

We  do  not  wish  here  to  attempt  any 
comparison  between  such  an  intellectual 
arena,  and  that  by  which  it  has  been  re- 
placed in  our  own  day.  But  it  is  worth 
noticing  the  rich  harvest  of  mechanical 
invention  which  came  with  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  and  for  which  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  give  credit  to  the 
intellectual  training  which  this  eighteenth 
century  supplied.  We  owe  these  not  so 
much  to  any  laborious  investigation  as  to 
the  force  of  pure  intellect,  the  trained  hab- 
its of  reasoning,  which  had  been  then  so 
marvellously  developed. 

We  accept  Johnson,  then,  as  one  in 
whom,  in  common  with  many  others,  this 
intellectual  habit  of  the  age  was  illus- 
trated. Perhaps  the  best  means  of  show- 
ing its  special  influence  on  Johnson,  is  to 
compare  and  contrast  with  him  two  of 
bis  most  typical  contemporaries  already 
named,  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 
In  each  there  is  the  same  massiveness 
and  simplicity  of  work.  Each  is  equally 
removed  from  the  narrowness  of  the  spe- 
cialist Each  has  left  an  influence  and  a 
fame  which  extend  far  beyond  the  domain 
of  literature,  and  which  are  affecting  at 
the  present  day  the  lives,  the  social  con- 
ditions, the  general  opinions  of  mankind. 
No  one  of  the  three  took  any  prominent 
part  in  any  public  affair,  and  yet  none  of 
them  stood  aloof  from  society,  or  affected 
the  life  of  a  recluse.  Of  the  literary  mon- 
ument left  by  each,  that  of  Smith  has 
probably  most  affected  the  outward  condi- 
tions under  which  society  exists ;  that  of 
Hume  has  formed  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory pf  speculation ;  but  that  of  Johnson 
has  penetrated  far  more  deeply  than  either 
into  our  every-day  thoughts  and  lives. 
We  are  considering  Johnson  at  present 
only  on  his  intellectual  side,  which  has  far 


less  meaning  to  us  than  the  complex  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  moral  nature  of  the 
man ;  but  even  on  this  side  we  ascribe  to 
him  most  confidently  the  supremacy. 
There  is,  we  are  well  aware,  a  vulgar  and 
dull  view  of  Johnson,  which  regards  him 
as  a  typical  pedant,  whose  intellect  was 
immersed  in  bigotry  and  intolerance,  dead 
to  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  life,  inert 
and  inflexible  in  all  matters  not  familiar 
to  the  scholar  or  the  bookworm.  1 1  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  an  estimate  more  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  truth.  Johnson 
shared  with  Hume  and  Smith  the  discur- 
sive intellectual  habit  of  his  age;  but  his 
mind  was  infinitely  more  alert,  his  facul- 
ties infinitely  more  various  than  theirs. 
No  man  could  have  repeated  with  more 
truth  the  words  of  the  Roman  come- 
dian :  "  Homo  sum :  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto."  His  thirst  for  human  in- 
tercourse was  insatiable;  and  even  his 
charity,  large-hearted  as  it  was,  did  not 
exceed  the  quick  and  ready  interest  which 
he  showed  in  the  plans  and  interests  of 
others.  It  was  typical  of  his  attitude 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  the  young, 
and  urged  his  friends  to  keep  their  ac- 
quaintance fresh.  No  question  could  be 
started  into  which  Johnson  did  not  plunge ; 
and  no  one  was  less  inclined  to  apply  to  a 
new  question  the  formulae  of  mere  book- 
learning.  He  was  intolerant  of  a  slip- 
shod or  conventional  opinion ;  and  his 
wit  always  enabled  him  to  detect  the  fal- 
lacy which  showed  its  utterance  to  be  a 
piece  of  parrot-like  routine.  It  was  this 
very  quality  that  made  him  appear  to  be 
inconsistent,  and  led  his  friends  to  com- 
plain that  he  combated  an  opinion  one 
day  which  he  supported  the  next.  No 
man  ever  applied  the  Socratic  method 
with  more  skill  and  readiness  in  every-day 
life.  Strain  an  opinion  to  which  he  was 
attached  only  a  little  too  far,  and  Johnson 
at  once  rose  against  it.  His  intellectual 
vigor  knew  no  half-measures ;  if  he  ac- 
cepted the  defence  of  a  position,  he  de- 
fended it  with  any  weapon  that  came 
readiest  in  his  armory.  He  became  for 
the  moment  a  special  pleader,  and  was 
ready  even  to  employ  a  fallacy  on  its  be- 
half. No  man  unfolded  with  more  skill 
the  "plies"  under  which  error  wraps 
itself.  Authority,  popular  opinion,  cus- 
tomary ideas,  the  inertness  of  intellectual 
habits,  all  these  he  threw  aside  whenever 
they  stood  in  his  own  way.  But  let  any 
one  deride  these  without  knowing  why 
they  were  worthy  of  derision,  or  without 
having  something  to  substitute  for  them, 
and  he  stood  a  fair  chance  of  meeting  such 
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a  "  tcss  ••"  from  Johnson  as  poor  Boswell 
was  fain  to  beg  might  be  inflicted  only 
before  friends,  and  not  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  enemies  and  strangers. 

The  charm  which  Johnson's  intellectual 
qualities,  then,  wear  for  us,  lies  chiefly  in 
the  fact,  that  to  the  broad  and  free  dis- 
cursiveness of  his  age,  which  he  shared 
with  others,  he  added  a  peculiar  keenness 
and  intensity  of  intellectual  vision,  and  an 
activity  of  intellectual  movement  in  which 
he  was  equalled  by  none.  But  a  more 
complex  problem  awaits  us  when  we  ask 
the  secret  of  Johnson's  moral  force. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  com- 
mon estimate  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
an  age  of  cold  calculation,  of  selfish  aims, 
of  contracted  interests.  It  indulged,  we 
are  often  told,  in  no  enthusiasms;  its 
religion  was  without  ardor,  its  politics 
without  aspiration,  and  even  its  poetry 
never  sought  to  express  deep  feeling. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  (his 
common  estimate  of  the  age.  But  it  does 
not  comprise  the  whole  of  it.  The  spirit 
which  Walpole  typifies  in  politics,  the 
spirit  which  War  bur  ton  typifies  in  reli- 
gion, the  spirit  which  Shenstone  —  and, 
may  we  say,  even  Gray  —  typifies  in  poetry, 
could  never  satisfy  the  needs  of  human 
nature  in  any  age.  A  reaction  against  it 
on  another  side  was  absolutely  certain, 
because  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Pas- 
sion was  beginning  to  assert  its  sway  in 
poetry,  however  the  prevailing  fashion 
might  run  in  favor  of  stateliness  and  for- 
mality. The  first  stirrings  of  romance 
were  making  themselves  felt,  and  break- 
ing through  the  reserve  of  convention  and 
common  sense.  The  patriots,  however 
selfish  and  personal  their  aims,  were  ap- 
pealing to  a  sound  instinct  in  the  nation 
against  the  deadening  cynicism  of  Wal- 
pole. The  forlorn  hope  of  Jacobitism  was 
attracting  men  who  loved  it,  not  because 
it  embodied  a  positive  political  aim,  but 
because  it  expressed  an  undercurrent  of 
opposition  to  a  small  clique  that  had 
shaped  the  Revolution  for  the  advantage 
of  their  class.  The  very  limited  aims 
and  ideas  of  the  common-sense  school  of 
moral  philosophers  were  being  displaced 
by  a  bolder  and  more  critical  school  of 
metaphysics.  The  cold  and  rationalistic 
attitude  of  the  religious  apologists  was 
exchanged  for  the  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive efforts  of  a  religious  revival, 
which  in  its  higher  forms  was  scholarly, 
imaginative,  and  poetical.  In  short,  the 
outer  coating  of  formalism  was  a  mere 
husk,  useful,  indeed,  as  representing  a 
protest  against  uncurbed  and  irrational 


fanaticism,  but  in  no  way  crushing  out 
the  warmth  and  impulse  of  the  national 
genius. 

The  moral  side  of  Johnson's  character 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  he  so  completely 
typified  both  aspects  of  his  age,  and  cer- 
tainly not  least  its  underlying  force  of 
impulse.-  Johnson's  poetry  was  imbued, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  with  the  formalism 
of  his  age.  But  no  man  saw  more  clearly 
to  what  height  poetical  genius  might  soar, 
and  how  little  it  was  bounded  by  the  nar- 
row conventions  of  the  didactic  school. 
We  doubt  whether  any  lines  of  more  true 
poetry,  as  the  expression  of  strong  feel- 
ing, were  penned  during  his  generation, 
than  the  concluding  lines  of  his  "Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  ; M  and  in  ••  Rasselas  " 
he  has  given  us  his  estimate  of  what 
poetry  might  and  ought  to  be,  in  a  passage 
which  scarcely  any  other  author  of  that  age 
could  have  written.  However  much  he 
ridiculed  the  romantic  revival  that  was 
beginning  before  his  death,  no  one  can 
read  of  his  tour  in  the  Hebrides  without 
seeing  how  naturally  his  imagination  was 
fired  by  ideas  altogether  removed  from 
those  of  his  common  life,  and  how  readily 
he  pictured  to  himself  the  romantic  side 
of  human  action  upon  a  ruder  and  a  sim- 
pler scene.  His  Jacobitism,  however  little 
it  served  as  a  motive  for  deliberate  action, 
was  yet  the  expression  of  his  desire  for  a 
poetical  environment  of  life,  of  a  piece 
with  his  hatred  of  the  iconoclasm  of  the 
Reformers  and  Puritans.  The  revival  of 
religion,  however  he  may  have  ridiculed 
its  follies,  stirred  in  him  a  deep  sympathy, 
extorted  from  the  depths  of  his  own  pas- 
sionate religious  devotion.  There  is  no 
more  striking  incident  in  the  moral  his- 
tory of  the  age  than  the  regard  which 
existed  between  Johnson  and  John  Wes- 
ley, and  the  sympathy  which  bound  them 
together.  They  were  alike  in  their  early 
Jacobitism.  They  felt  alike  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  American  colonies.  They 
were  equally  repelled  by  the  destructive 
fury  of  religious  fanaticism.  They  had 
both  a  certain  leaning  to  the  life  of  reli- 
gious contemplation  inculcated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  suggested  by  the 
latent  melancholy  which  was  common  to 
them,  but  corrected  by  their  more  human 
and  social  side,  and  by  their  profound 
sense  of  duty.  *•  Wesley,"  said  Johnson, 
"can  talk  well  of  anything."  And  it  is 
thus  he  writes  to  him  on  their  agreement 
as  to  American  taxation.  "  To  have 
gained  such  a  mind  as  yours,  may  justly 
confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  What  effect 
my  paper  has  on  the  public  I  know  not ; 
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but  I  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
The  lecturer  was  surely  in  the  right,  who, 
though  he  saw  his  audience  slinking  away, 
refused  to  quit  the  chair  while  Plato 
stayed."  Curious  parallels  might  be  found 
between  the  very  utterances  of  both  men. 
''Have  we  not  evidence  enough  of  the 
soul's  immortality?"  asked  some  one  of 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  wish  for  more,"  was 
Johnson's  answer,  certainly  as  little  •con- 
ventionally orthodox,  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  sceptical.   Just  so  writes  Wesley :  — 

What  if  it  be  true  — 
Oirjnep  fvXXuv  yever)  roifjde  koX  avdpuv. 

What  if  the  generation  of  men  be  exactly 
parallel  with  the  generation  of  leaves  ?  What 
if  it  be  true,  death  is  nothing,  and  there  is 
nothing  after  death  ?  How  am  I  sure  that  this 
is  not  the  case?  That  I  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables?  And  I  have  pur- 
sued the  thought  till  there  was  no  spirit  in  me, 
and  I  was  ready  to  choose  strangling  rather 
than  life. 

The  enervating  spirit  of  doubt  was 
checked  in  both  alike  by  their  rigid  self- 
discipline.  Parallels  between  the  two 
might  easily  be  multiplied,  and  help  not  a 
little  to  throw  light  upon  the  lives  and 
aims  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  that  Johnson  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  because  he  unites  in  himself 
so  much  that  was  great,  but  yet  diverse, 
in  his  own  age.  Just  as,  on  his  purely 
intellectual  and  rational  side,  in  the  wide 
range  of  his  mind,  in  its  orderly  method, 
in  its  fearless  logic,  he  was  akin  to  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  so  on  the  moral  and 
religious  side  he  had  a  deep  and  under- 
lying sympathy  with  such  a  man  as  Wes- 
ley. It  is  this  union  of  unwavering  and 
unresting  pursuit  of  truth  and  intolerance 
of  falsehood  or  insincerity  with  profound 
emotion  and  sympathy,  which  makes 
Johnson  at  once  so  unique  and  so  in- 
tensely human.  It  is  this,  too,  which  has 
given  him  a  place  so  commanding  in  the 
formation  of  opinions  and  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.  That  a  man  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  time,  essen- 
tially so  much  in  sympathy  with  aspira- 
tions that  were  slowly  shaping  themselves, 
should  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
his  logic  and  bis  intellectual  strength  on 
the  side  of  loyalty,  authority,  and  religion, 
may  be  to  some  a  matter  of  regret,  but, 
we  confess,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thankfulness.  Here  was  one, 
born  amongst  the  people,  acquainted  with 
the  sternest  school  of  adversity,  heir  only 
to  the  ills  of  humanity;  unbefriended, 
often  baffled,  ready  to  sink  beneath  the 


load  of  poverty,  and  disease,  and  melan- 
choly; who  yet  forced  his  fellow-men  to 
submit  to  his  authority  and  bow  to  his 
strength.  No  apostle  of  humanity  could 
deny  his  sympathy  with  men.  No  faction 
could  allege  against  him  the  selfishness  of 
privilege  or  obligations  to  the  patronage 
of  the  great.  Not  the  boldest  sceptic 
could  deny  to  him  the  possession  of  a 
clear  and  incisive  logical  faculty.  That 
one  with  such  a  history,  with  such  sym- 
pathies, with  such  faculties,  should  ac- 
knowledge the  graded  orders  of  society  to 
be  for  the  general  good,  should  loathe  the 
sickly  insincerities  of  Rousseau,  should 
accept  with  reverence  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  and,  with  all  his  indomitable  pride 
and  a  courage  that,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  contemporaries, "  never  feared  the 
face  of  man,"  should  yet  bow  his  head 
with  all  humility  before  the  representa- 
tives of  constituted  authority  —  who  shall 
say  how  much  that  fact  was  worth  when 
England  came  to  face  the  general  con- 
fusion that  broke  out  in  the  years  that 
followed  Johnson's  death?  Facile  critics 
may  deem  him  retrogressive  and  reaction- 
ary. Are  we  quite  sure  that  he  was  not 
rather  prophetic? 

But,  quite  independently  of  the  part  he 
played  in  his  own  age,  or  the  influence 
which  he  has  bad  on  posterity,  Johnson 
has  for  us  the  abiding  interest  of  a  famil- 
iar and  a  well-loved  friend,  of  a  dramatic 
figure  in  the  great  tragedy  of  human  life. 
He  wears  this  aspect  to  us,  partly,  it  is 
true,  owing  to  the  marvellous  skill  of  Bos- 
well's  portrait,  but  not  less  to  the  pathos 
of  his  own  life,  the  tenderness  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  infinite  play  of  his  humor. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
from  his  works  and  sayings  of  this  last, 
and  least  noticed,  trait  of  Johnson's  char- 
acter. When  pompous  sentences  are 
quoted  as  specimens  of  Johnson's  style, 
it  is  strange  how  often  their  humorous 
point  is  missed.  "  I  would  not  for  my 
amusement,"  he  says  in  his  '* Journey" 
(which,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  clearly 
a  humorous  intent  in  its  elaborate  formal- 
ity) "wish  for  a  storm;  but  as  storms, 
whether  wished  or  not,  will  sometimes 
happen,  I  may  say,  without  violation  of 
humanity,  that  I  should  willingly  look 
upon  them  from  Slane's  Castle."  "A 
Scotchman,"  he  says  in  the  same  book, 
"  must  be  a  very  sturdy  moralist,  who  does 
not  love  Scotland  better  than  truth ;  he 
will  always  love  it  better  than  inquiry;  and 
if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will  not  be 
very  diligent  to  detect  it."  He  defends 
himself  for   not    having    investigated  a 
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Highland  cave  because  "  we  had  with  us 
neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if  love 
of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  knowl- 
edge, the  offence  has  not  the  invidiousness 
of  singularity."  Instances  might  equally 
be  multiplied  from  the  "Lives  of  the 
Poets."  A  pompous  inscription  is  called 
in  the  "Life  of  Cowley"  "an  epitaph  to 
let,  occupied  indeed,  but  scarcely  appro- 
priated. "Like  most  men,"  he  says  of 
Denham,  "  he  aspired  on  proper  occasions 
to  the  reputation  of  a  merry  fellow;  and, 
also  like  most  men,  was  by  nature  or  early 
training  debarred  from  it."  He  summa- 
rizes a  not  unfamiliar  class  as  "  those  whom 
courtesy  and  ignorance  are  content  to  term 
the  learned."  "  He  that  discovers  not  his 
error,"  he  says  in  the  "  Life  of  Dryden," 
"until  the  discovery  coincides  with  his 
advantage,  will  not  be  thought  to  be  very 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth."  These 
are  instances  selected  only  at  random  as 
we  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  which  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  outbursts  of  ready 
humor  that  sparkle  in  his  conversation. 
But  we  repeat  them  only  to  ask  if  their 
mock  solemnity  can  be  quoted  seriously 
as  a  proof  of  Johnson's  inflexibility  of 
style,  with  no  suspicioo  of  his  evident 
wish  to  make  the  humor  tell  the  better  for 
the  affected  dignity? 

But  not  for  his  humor  only  does  John- 
son's character,  come  home  to  those  who 
have  learned  to  koow  him  in  far  other 
guise  than  that  of  the  fierce  controver- 
sialist, or  the  cumbrous  moralist,  Some 
of  the  familiar  features  are  easily  caught, 
and  just  as  easily  ridiculed.  The  odd  gait, 
the  uneasy  gestures,  the  uncouth  and  un- 
tidy person,  the  slovenly  attire,  the  strange 
freaks  of  eccentric  habit,  and  the  appetite 
that  might  be  curbed,  indeed,  into  abso- 
lute asceticism,  but  never  could  be  coaxed 
into  moderation  —  these  stand  out  before 
all  the  world  for  any  crow  to  peck  at. 
Even  the  "vile  melancholy"  that  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  aod  that  "  made 
him  mad,"  is  familiar  enough  if  signs  of 
weakness  are  sought  for,  and  if  it  is  on 
these  that  we  wish  chiefly  to  rest,  io  order 
to  ridicule  his  character,  or  dispute  his 
authority.  For  ourselves  we  see  in  the 
tragic  side  of  Johnson's  life  and  character 
their  deepest  interest.  The  same  powers 
that  gave  him  the  force,  gave  him  also  the 
pains  and  struggles,  and  the  loneliness,  of 
a  giant.  He  sought  for  company  to  es- 
cape from  his  own  melancholy.  He  re- 
fused to  discuss  metaphysical  questions, 
knowing  how  litttle  his  spirit  would  brook 
control  when  once  it  bad  entered  on  them. 
He  attached  himself  to  prejudice  aod  au- 


thority, much  as  he  bound  himself  to  the 
toilsome  labor  of  his  "  Dictionary,"  be- 
cause he  knew  the  danger  of  ranging  too 
far  afield.  Much  of  his  life  is  ceaseless 
struggle  with  himself,  which  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  the  fierce  invective  with  which 
he  sometimes  turns  upon  what  he  deems 
verbal  quibbling,  or  a  rash  tampering  with 
the  deepest  problems  of  life.  It  is  in  his 
tenderness,  in  his  charity,  in  the  gentle 
acts  so  often  inconsistent  with  his  rigid 
dogmas,  that  he  is  at  once  most  simple  and 
most  lovable.  He  was  fierce  in  his  in- 
dignation against  Wilkes;  but  he  was 
quickly  touched  by  Wilkes's  kindly  and 
sprightly  humor.  He  preached  severity 
in  the  upbringing  of  children ;  but  be 
pampered  them  himself  by  indulgence. 
He  turned  often,  in  anger,  on  a  false  argu- 
ment ;  but  he  ever  relented  to  the  dispu- 
tant. He  was  indignant  on  principle  with 
such  grieving  over  the  ills  and,  bereave- 
ments of  life  as  unfitted  men  for  its  du- 
ties and  its  enjoyments ;  yet  no  one  sym- 
pathized more  deeply  with  the  sorrows  of 
his  friends,  or  felt  their  loss  more  keeoly. 
He  was  impatient  with  dulness  and  folly ; 
yet  there  never  was  a  more  tender  or  faith- 
ful benefactor  to  the  dull,  the  foolish,  or 
the  helpless,  than  he.  He  was  often  ar- 
rogant in  speech  and  manner  to  others; 
but  no  one  was  ever  more  conscious  of  his 
own  weaknesses,  more  severe  in  self-con- 
demnation, or  more  thoroughly  modest  in 
his  inmost  heart.  The  same  pen  that 
crushed  the  folly  and  impudence  of  such  a 
charlatan  as  Macpherson,  and  proclaimed 
for  all  time  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  literature  in  the  famous  letter  to  Ches- 
terfield, wrote  also  such  verses  as  those 
on  his  poor  dependant  Levett,  and  such 
lines  as  the  following,  which,  often  quoted, 
yet  never  pall.  The  first  is  his  last  letter 
to  his  mother,  when  she  was  on  the  point 
of  death,  and  he  bound  to  the  drudgery 
by  which  he  gained  his  bread :  — 

Dear  honored  Mother,— 

Neither  your  condition  nor  your  character 
make  it  fit  for  me  to  say  much.  You  have 
been  the  best  mother,  and  I  believe  the  best 
woman  in  the  world.  I  thank  you  for  your 
indulgence  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  for  all 
that  I  have  done  ill,  and  all  that  I  have  omitted 
to  do  well.  God  grant  you  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  receive  you  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  your 
spirit.    Amen. 

I  am,  dear,  dear  mother, 
Your  dutiful  son, 
Sam.  Johnson. 

The  next  is  the  account  of  the  death  of 
the  old  friend  of  his  family :  — 
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Sunday \  Oct  18,  1767.  —  Yesterday,  at  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  leave  forever  of 
my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Chambers,  who 
came  to  live  with  my  mother  in  1724,  and  has 
been  but  little  parted  from  us  since.  She 
buried  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother. 
She  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 

I  desired  all  to  withdraw ;  then  told  her  that 
we  were  to  part  forever ;  that,  as  Christians, 
we  should  part  with  prayer  ;  and  that  I  would, 
if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside 
her.  She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me ; 
and  held  up  her  poor  hands  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
with  great  fervor,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by 
her. 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part 
was  the  greatest  pain  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we  would  meet  again  in  a  bet- 
ter place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes  and 
great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes. 
We  kissed  and  parted  ;  I  humbly  hope,  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 

We  have  not  yet  named  one,  even 
greater  in  the  annals  of  last  century, 
whose  genius  and  whose  life  we  involun- 
tarily associate  with  those  of  Johnson, 
however  unwelcome  to  Johnson  the  asso- 
ciation would  have  been.  One  of  the 
most  curious,  among  the  many  curious 
problems  of  human  nature  of  which  liter* 
ary  history  is  so  full,  is  the  reason  for 
Johnson's  insuperable  dislike  to  Swift. 
Various  explanations  are  suggested  ;  that 
Swift  had  repulsed,  with  some  severity, 
Dr.  Madden,  who  rewarded  Johnson  with 
timely  liberality  for  some  slight  literary 
help;  that  Swift  refused  to  push  the  mat- 
ter of  a  degree  for  Johnson  from  Trinity 
College,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  Lord 
Gower;  or  the  like.  We  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  accept  any  such  explanation  as 
sufficient  Johnson's  literary  conscience 
was  far  too  strict  to  allow  him  to  retain  a 
prejudice  against  Swift's  genius,  even  for 
a  much  more  decided  personal  slight. 
The  real  reason  for  the  antipathy  we  be- 
lieve to  lie  in  that  which  throws  a  light  on 
the  character  of  each  —  we  mean  their 
curious  similarity  in  certain  points.  The 
same  congenital  and  brooding  melancholy, 
the  same  bitter  struggle  with  hardship  and 
poverty  and  ill-health,  the  same  uncer- 
tainty of  recognition,  had  attended  both. 
Both  alike  resented  the  attacks  of  flip- 
pancy and  scepticism,  and  were  resolved  to 
rest  upon  the  basis  of  authority  in  matters 
of  belief.  Both  had  the  same  scorn  for  pop- 
ular delusions,  the  same  suspicion  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  and  yet  the  same  burning 
indignation  against  injustice  and  wrong. 
Both  had  the  same  indomitable  pride,  and 
yet  found  it  not  inconsistent  with  a  respect 
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for  those  far  inferior  to  them  in  powers, 
if  placed  in  a  position  of  authority  or  rank. 
Both  had  the  same  keen  love  for  society. 
Both  had  the  same  arrogance  of  speech, 
and  both  joined  with  that  arrogance  the 
same  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  sor- 
row. Both,  finally,  had  something  of  the 
same  cynical  humor.  But  we  believe  that 
between  such  natures,  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness  as  of  their  own  strength, 
burdened  by  the  weight  of  contending 
passions  which  makes  them  envy  lesser 
men,  the  likeness  will  produce,  not  sym- 
pathy, but  its  reverse.  Johnson  saw  in 
Swift  a  picture  of  what  he  himself  might 
become.  He  saw  his  own  melancholy 
tortured  into  madness,  his  own  passion 
driven  to  fury,  his  own  cynicism  soured 
into  misanthropy.  He  saw  a  genius, 
greater  indeed,  more  various,  and  more 
imperious  than  his  own,  but  which  refused 
to  submit  to  that  discipline  which  he  had 
learned  to  impose  upon  himself.  John- 
son saw,  and  saw  truly,  that  Swift,  with 
all  his  marvellous  power,  had  been  van- 
quished in  the  struggle,  from  which  he 
himself  had  come  out  victorious.  The 
very  similarity  of  nature,  which  Johnson 
would  fain  have  concealed  from  himself, 
made  him  the  more  ready  to  condemn  the 
defeat,  and  to  find  its  cause  rather  in  the 
intellectual  weakness  of  the  victim,  than 
in  the  overpowering  strength  of  that  sceva 
indignatio  by  which  his  heart  was  torn. 
Johnson's  utterance  of  criticisms  so  base- 
less, so  inapt,  and  even  so  inconsistent, 
as  those  which  he  passes  upon  Swift,  can 
only  be  accounted  f6r  by  some  such  feel- 
ing as  this. 

What,  we  would  ask  very  shortly,  in 
conclusion,  is  the  practical  result  of  John- 
son's teaching  for  our  age  as  well  as  for 
his  own?  Its  first  and  last  effort  is,  to 
adapt  its  lessons  to  the  every-day  needs  of 
men.  Mould  yourself,  he  would  seem  to 
tell  us,  to  the  conditions  in  which  you  are 
placed.  Waste  no  time  in  vague  aspira- 
tions, and  no  labor  in  fruitless  struggles 
to  alter  institutions  which  exist  indepen- 
dently of  your  acquiescence  or  dissent. 
Such  aspirations  and  such  struggles  will 
only  lead  you  to  forget  the  duty  that  lies 
in  your  path,  to  fancy  yourself  released 
from  its  behests,  and  to  suppose  that 
neglect  is  compensated  by  enthusiasm  for 
an  ideal.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to 
invent  ideals  in  order  that  you  may  call 
out  the  reverence  of  your  nature,  or  to 
conceive  schemes  of  regeneration  in  or- 
der that  you  may  stir  your  energies.  You 
have  enough  here  to  occupy  your  thoughts, 
to  employ  your  hands,  to  exercise  your 
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self-control,  without  battling  with  the  ele- 
ments, and  dreaming  about  visions  of 
reform.  Accept  conventional  rules  when 
they  help  you  to  direct  your  work,  or  to 
fit  yourself  for  the  post  you  are  to  occupy 
in  the  economy  of  the  world  and  of  soci- 
ety ;  but  be  careful  that  you  do  not  think 
cant.  That  your  judgment  may  be  free 
and  independent,  release  yourself  both 
from  the  formal  acceptance  of  conven- 
tional opinion,  and  from  the  no  less  for- 
mal imitation  of  fashionable  paradox  or 
eccentricity.  Do  not  venture  beyond  your 
depth  in  speculations,  which  may  brine 
you  no  nearer  to  the  truth,  but  may  well 
unfit  you  for  your  daily  work.  Do  not 
fancy  yourself  exempt  from  human  pas- 
sion ;  but  beware  of  admitting  as  rules  of 
conduct  those  impulses  which  adopt  the 
aspect  of  enthusiastic  virtue,  but  are,  in 
truth,  nothing  but  passions  in  disguise. 
Johnson's  moral  creed  is  the  less  capable 
of  being  concisely  enunciated,  and  con- 
veyed in  skilful  or  striking  literary  form, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  taught  only  by  his 
daily  life  and  conversation,  ana  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  that  which 
he  held  to  be  his  appointed  function,  the 
gaining  of  his  bread  by  writing  books. 
We  have  in  our  own  day,  of  course,  at- 
tained to  much  more  excellent  ideals. 
We  are  to  cultivate  a  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness," to  follow  that  "which  makes  after 
righteousness,"  and  to  adopt  a  convenient 
classification  of  opponents  by  calling  them 
Philistines.  We  are  to  recognize  that 
our  besetting  sin  is  what  we  call  worldli- 
ness,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  any 
obtrusively  practical  aim.  Or  else  we 
are  to  strive  after  the  eternal  verities,  and 
to  join  in  the  clamorous  denunciation  of 
shams.  These  ideals  are  perhaps  the 
more  convenient,  seeing  that  they  leave 
each  of  us  much  as  he  was,  may  be  put 
on  or  off  as  a  garment,  and  confront  us 
with  none  of  the  troublesome  assiduity  of 
those  moral  rules  that  were  inculcated  by 
Johnson. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  walk  with  Constance,  though  he 
had  set  out  upon  it  reluctantly,  had  done 
Waring  great  good.  He  was  compara- 
tively rehabilitated  in  his  own  eyes.  Be- 
tween her  and  him  there  was  no  embar- 


rassment, no  uneasy  consciousness.  She 
had  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  by 
taking  refuge  with  him,  flying  to  his  pro- 
tection from  the  tyranny  of  her  mother, 
and  giving  him  thus  a  victory  as  sweet  as 
unexpected  over  that  nearest  yet  furthest 
of  all  connections,  that  inalienable  antago- 
nist in  life.  He  had  been  painfully  put 
out  of  son  assiette,  as  the  French  say. 
Instead  of  the  easy  superiority  which  he 
had  held  not  only  in  his  own  house  but  in 
the  limited  society  about,  he  had  been 
made  to  stand  at  the  bar,  first  by  his  own 
child,  afterwards  by  the  old  clergyman, 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  kindly  con- 
tempt. Both  of  these  simple  wits  had 
called  upon  him  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct. It  was  the  most  extraordinary  turn- 
ing of  the  tables  that  ever  had  occurred 
to  a  man  like  himself.  And  though  he 
had  spoken  the  truth  when  in  that  moment 
of  melting  he  had  taken  his  little  girl  into 
his  arms  and  bidden  her  stay  with  him, 
he  was  yet  glad  now  to  get  away  from 
Frances,  to  feel  himself  occupying  his 
proper  place  with  her  sister,  and  to  return 
thus  to  a  more  natural  state  of  affairs. 
The  intercourse  between  him  and  his 
child  companion  had  been  closer  than  ever 
could,  be  believed,  exist  between  him  and 
any  other  human  being  whatsoever ;  but  it 
had  been  rent  in  twain  by  all  the  conceal- 
ments which  he  was  conscious  of,  by  all 
the  discoveries  which  circumstances  had 
forced  upon  her.  He  could  no  longer  be  at 
his  ease  with  her,  or  she  regard  him  as  of 
old.  The  attachment  was  too  deep,  the  in- 
terruption too  hard,  to  be  reconcilable  with 
that  calm  which  is  necessary  to  ordinary 
existence.  Constance  had  restored  him 
to  herself  by  her  pleasant  indifference,  her 
easy  talk,  her  unconsciousness  of  every- 
thing that  was  not  usual  and  natural.  He 
began  to  think  that  if  Frances  were  but 
away — since  she  wished  to  go  —  a  new 
life  might  begin,  a  life  in  which  there 
would  be  nothing  below  the  surface,  no 
mystery,  which  is  a  mistake  in  ordinary 
life.  It  would  be  difficult,  no  doubt,  for  a 
brilliant  creature  like  Constance  to  con- 
tent herself  with  the  humdrum  life  which 
suited  Frances;  and  whether  she  would 
condescend  to  look  after  his  comforts,  he 
did  not  know.  But  so  long  as  Mariuccia 
was  there,  he  could  not  suffer  much  mate- 
rially; and  she  was  a  very  amusing  com- 
panion, far  more  so  than  her  sister.  As 
he  came  back  to  the  palazzo,  he  was  rec- 
onciled to  himself. 

This  comfortable  state  of  mind,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  Frances  met  them 
at  the  door  with  her  face  full  of  excite- 
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tnent.  "Did  you  meet  him?"  she  said. 
44  You  must  have  met  him.  He  has  not 
been  gone  ten  minutes." 

44  Meet  whom?  We  met  no  one  but 
the  general." 

44 1  think  I  know,"  cried  Constance.  **  I 
have  been  expecting  him  every  day  — 
Mark  ham." 

44  He  says  he  has  come  to  fetch  me, 
papa." 

44  Markham !  "  cried  Waring.  His  face 
clouded  over  in  a  moment.  It  is  not  easy 
to  get  rid  of  the  past.  He  had  accom- 
plished it  for  a  dozen  years ;  and  after  a 
very  bad  moment,  he  thought  he  was 
about  to  shuffle  it  off  again ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  in  this  he  was  premature. 
44 1  will  not  allow  you  to  go  with  Mark* 
ham,"  he  said.  44  Don't  say  anything 
more.  Your  mother  ought  to  have  known 
better.  He  is  not  an  escort  I  choose  for 
my  daughter." 

44  Poor  old  Markham !  he  is  a  very  nice 
escort,"  said  Constance  in  her  easy  way. 
44  There  is  no  harm  in  him,  papa.  But 
never  mind  till  after  dinner,  and  then  we 
can  talk  it  over.  You  are  ready,  Fan? 
Oh,  then  I  must  fly.  We  have  had  a  de- 
lightful walk.  1  never  knew  anything 
about  fathers  before ;  they  are  the  most 
charming  companions,"  she  said,  kissing 
her  hand  to  him  as  she  went  away.  But 
this  did  not  mollify  the  angry  man. 
There  rose  up  before  him  the  recollection 
of  a  hundred  contests  in  which  Markham's 
mocking  voice  had  come  in  to  make  every- 
thing worse,  or  of  which  Markham's  esca- 
pades had  been  the  cause. 

"I  will  not  see  him,"  he  said;  "I  will 
not  sanction  his  presence  here.  You 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  going  altogether 
till  he  is  out  of  the  way." 

14 1  think,  papa,  you  must  see  him." 

44  Must  —  there  is  no  must.  1  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  com- 

Culsion,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  uot 
egin  now.  You  seem  to  expect  that 
your  small  affairs  are  to  upset  my  whole 
life  1 " 

44 1  suppose,"  said  Frances,  4i  my  affairs 
are  small;  but  then  they  are  my  life  too." 
She  ought  to  have  been  subdued  into 
silence  by  his  first  objection  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  met  his  angry  eyes  with  a 
look  which  was  deprecating,  but  not  ab- 
ject, holding  her  little  own.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  Waring  had  encountered  any- 
thing which  he  could  not  subdue  and  put 
aside  out  of  his  path.  But,  he  said  to 
himself  —  all  that  long-restrained  and  si- 
lent temper  which  had  once  reigned  and 
raged  within  him,  springing  up  again  un- 


subdued—  he  might  have  known!  The 
moment  long  deferred,  yet  inevitable, 
which  brought  him  in  contact  once  more 
with  his  wife,  could  bring  nothing  with 
it  but  pain.  Strife  breathed  from  her 
wherever  she  appeared.  He  had  never 
been  a  match  for  her  and  her  boy,  even 
at  his  best ;  and  now  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  ways  of  battle,  now  that  his  strength 
was  broken  with  long  quiet,  and  the  sword 
had  fallen  from  his  hand,  she  had  a  pull 
over  him  now  which  she  had  not  pos- 
sessed before.  He  could  have  done  with- 
out both  the  children  a  dozen  years  ago. 
He  was  conscious  that  it  was  more  from 
self-assertion  than  from  love  that  he  had 
carried  off  the  little  one,  who  was  rather  an 
embarrassment  than  a  pleasure  in  those 
days,  because  he  would  not  let  her  have 
everything  her  own  way.  But  now,  Fran- 
ces was  no  longer  a  creature  without  iden- 
tity, not  a  thing  to  be  handed  from  one  to 
another.  He  could  not  free  himself  of 
interest  in.  her,  of  responsibility  for  her, 
of  feeling  his  honor  and  credit  implicated 
in  all  that  concerned  her.  Ah !  that 
woman  knew.  She  had  a  hold  upon  him 
that  she  never  had  before  ;  and  the  first 
use  she  made  of  it  was  to  insult  him  —  to 
send  her  son,  whom  he  hated,  for  his 
daughter,  to  force  him  into  unwilling  in- 
tercourse with  her  family  once  more. 

Frances  took  the  opportunity  to  steal 
away  while  her  father  gloomily  pursued 
these  thoughts.  What  a  change  from  the 
tranquillity  which  nothing  disturbed  !  now 
one  day  after  another,  there  was  some 
new  thing  that  stirred  up  once  more  the 
original  pain.  There  was  no  end  to  it. 
The  mother's  letters  at  one  moment,  the 
brother's  arrival  at  another,  and  no  more 
quiet  whatever  could  be  done,  no  more 
peace. 

Nevertheless,  dinner  and  the  compul- 
sory decorum  which  surrounds  that  great 
daily  event,  had  its  usual  tranquillizing 
effect.  Waring  could  not  shut  out  from 
his  mind  the  consciousness  that  to  refuse 
to  see  his  wife's  son,  the  brother  of  his 
own  children,  was  against  all  the  decen- 
cies of  life.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  you  will 
not  acknowledge  social  compulsion,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  that  determina- 
tion. By  the  time  that  dinner  was  over, 
he  had  begun  to  perceive  that  it  was  im- 
possible. He  took  no  part,  indeed,  in  the 
conversation,  lightly  maintained  by  Con- 
stance, about  her  brother,  made  short 
replies  even  when  he  was*  directly  ad- 
dressed, and  kept  up  more  or  less  the 
lowering  aspect  with  which  he  had  meant 
to  crush  Frances.    But  Frances  was  not 
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crushed,  and  Constance  was  excited  and 
gay.  "  Let  us  send  for  him  after  dinner," 
she  said.  "  He  is  always  amusing.  There 
is  nothing  Markham  does  not  know.  I 
I  have  seen  nobody  for  a  fortnight,  and 
no  doubt  a  hundred  things  have  happened. 
Do  send  for  Markham,  Frances.  Oh,  you 
must  not  look  at  papa.  I  know  papa  is 
not  fond  of  him.  Dear!  if  you  think  one 
can  be  fond  of  everybody  one  meets  — 
especially  one's  connections.  Everybody 
knows  that  you  hate  half  of  them.  That 
makes  it  piquant.  There  is  nobody  you 
can  say  such  spiteful  things  to  as  people 
whom  you  belong  to,  whom  you  call  by 
their  Christian  names." 

"That  is  a  charming  Christian  senti- 
ment—  entirely  suited  to  the  surround- 
ings you  have  been  used  to,  Con ;  but  not 
to  your  sister's." 

44  Oh,  my  sister  !  She  has  heard  plenty 
of  hard  things  said  of  that  good  little 
Tasie,  who  is  her  chief  friend.  Frances 
would  not  say  them  herself.  She  doesn't 
know  how.  But  her  surroundings  are  not 
so  ignorant.  You  are  not  called  upon  to 
assume  so  much  virtue,  papa." 

"  I  think  you  forget  a  little  to  whom  you 
are  speaking,"  said  Waring,  with  quick 
anger. 

44  Papa ! "  cried  Constance  with  an  as- 
tonished look,  u  I  think  it  is  you  who  for- 
get. We  are  not  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mamma  failed  to  remember  that.  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  too,  or  1  should  be 
sorry  1  came  here." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  rage  in  his  eyes.  That  temper  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  was  no  more  over- 
come than  when  all  this  trouble  began ; 
but  he  remained  silent,  putting  force  upon 
himself,  though  he  could  not  quite  conceal 
the  struggle.  At  last  he  burst  into  an 
angry  laugh  :  "  You  will  train  me,  perhaps, 
in  time  to  the  subjection  which  is  required 
from  the  nineteenth-century  parent,"  he 
said. 

44  You  are  charming,"  said  his  daughter 
with  a  bow  and  smile  across  the  table. 
"There  is  only  this  lingering  trace  of 
medievalism  in  respect  to  Markham.  But 
you  know,  papa,  really,  a  feud  can't  exist 
in  these  days.  Now,  answer  me  yourself; 
can  it  ?  It  would  subject  us  all  to  ridicule. 
My  experience  is  that  people  as  a  rule  are 
not  fond  of  each  other ;  but  to  show  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  O  no,  papa ;  no 
one  can  do  that." 

She  was  so  certain  of  what  she  said,  so 
calm  in  the  enunciation  of  her  dogmas, 
that  he  only  looked  at  her  and  made  no 
other  reply.    And  when   Constance  ap- 


pealed to  Frances  whether  Domenico 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  hotel  to  call 
Markham,  he  avoided  the  inquiring  look 
which  Frances  cast  at  him.  "If  papa  has 
no  objection,"  she  said  with  hesitation  and 
alarm.  "  Oh,  papa  can  have  no  objection," 
Constance  cried;  and  the  message  was 
sent ;  and  Markham  came.  Frances, 
frightened,  made  many  attempts  to  excuse 
herself ;  but  her  father  would  neither  see 
nor  hear  the  effort  she  made.  He  retired 
to  the  bookroom  while  the  girls  enter- 
tained their  visitor  on  the  loggia ;  or  rather, 
while  he  entertained  them.  Waring  heard 
the  voices  mingled  with  laughter,  as  we 
all  hear  the  happier  intercourse  of  others 
when  we  are  ourselves  in  gloomy  opposi- 
tion, nursing  our  wrath.  He  thought  they 
were  all  the  more  lively,  all  the  more  gay, 
because  he  was  displeased.  Even  Fran- 
ces !  He  forgot  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Frances  had  better  go  (as  she 
wished  to  go),  and  felt  that  she  was  a  little 
monster  to  take  so  cordially  to  the  stranger 
whom  she  knew  he  disliked  and  disap- 
proved. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this 
irritation  and  misery,  the  little  lecture  of 
Constance  on  what  was  conventiopally 
necessary  had  so  much  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  appeared  on  the  loggia  before 
Markham  went  away,  and  conquered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  receive,  if  not  to  make 
much  response  to,  the  salutations  which 
his  wife's  son  offered.  Markham  jumped 
up  from  his  seat  with  the  greatest  cordial- 
ity, when  this  tall  shadow  appeared  in  the 
soft  darkness.  "  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you,  sir,  after  all  these  years. 
I  hope  I  am  not  such  a  nuisance  as  I  was 
when  you  knew  me  before  —  at  the  age 
when  all  males  should  be  kept  out  of  sight 
of  their  seniors,  as  the  sage  says." 

44  What  sage  was  that  ?  Ah  i  his  expe- 
rience was  all  at  second  hand." 

44  Like  yours,  sir,"  said  Markham.  And 
then  there  was  a  slight  pause,  and  Con- 
stance struck  in. 

44  Markham  is  a  great  institution  to  peo- 
ple who  don't  get  the  Morning  Post.  He 
has  told  me  a  heap  of  things.  In  a  fort- 
night, when  one  is  not  on  the  spot,  it  is 
astonishing  what  quantities  of  things  hap- 
pen. In  town,  one  gets  used  to  having 
one's  gossip  hot  and  hot  every  day." 

"The  advantage  of  abstinence  is  that 
you  get  up  such  an  appetite  for  your  next 
meal.  I  had  only  a  few  items  of  news. 
My  mother  gave  me  many  messages  for 
you,  sir.  She  hopes  you  will  not  object 
to  trust  little  Frances  to  my  care." 

"I  object  — to  trust  my  child  to  any 
one's  care,"  said  Waring  quickly. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Yoo  intend,  then, 
to  take  my  sister  to  England  yourself," 
the  stranger  said. 

It  was  dark,  and  their  faces  were  invisi- 
ble to  each  other;  but  the  girls  looking 
on  saw  a  momentary  swaying  of  the  tall 
figure  towards  the  smaHer  one,  which  sug- 
gested something  like  a  blow.  Frances 
had  nearly  sprung  from  her  seat;  but 
Constance  put  out  her  hand  and  restrained 
her.  She  judged  rightly.  Passion  was 
strong  in  Waring's  mind.  He  could,  had 
inclination  prevailed,  have  seized  the  little 
man  by  the  coat  and  pitched  him  out  into 
the  road  below.  But  bonds  were  upon 
him  more  potent  than  if  they  had  been 
made  of  iron. 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,'*  he  said. 
"  I  should  not  have  sent  her  at  all.  But  it 
seems  she  wishes  to  go.  1  will  not  inter- 
fere with  her  arrangements.  But  she 
must  have  some -time  to  prepare." 

"  As  long  as  she  likes,  sir,"  said  Mark- 
ham  cheerfully.  "A  few  days  more  out 
of  the  east  wind  will  be  delightful  to  me." 

And  no  more  passed  between  them. 
Waring  strolled  about  the  loggia  with  his 
cigarette.  Though  Frances  had  made 
haste  to  provide  a  new  chair  as  easy  as 
the  other,  he  had  felt  himself  dislodged, 
and  bad  not  yet  settled  into  a  new  place ; 
and  when  he  joined  them  in  the  evening, 
he  walked  about  or  sat  upon  the  wall,  in- 
stead of  lounging  in  indolent  comfort,  as 
in  the  old  quiet  days.  On  this  evening 
be  stood  at  the  corner,  looking  down  upon 
the  lights  of  the  Marina  in  the  distance, 
and  the  gray  twinkle  of  the  olives  in  the 
clear  air  of  the  night.  The  poor  neigh- 
bors of  the  little  town  were  still  on  the 
Punto,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  even- 
ing hours;  and  the  murmur  of  their  talk 
rose  on  one  side,  a  little  softened  by 
distance;  while  the  group  on  the  loggia 
renewed  its  conversation  close  at  hand. 
Waring  stood  and  listened  with  a  con- 
tempt of  it  which  be  partially  knew  to  be 
unjust.  But  he  was  sore  and  bitter,  and 
the  ease  and  gaiety  seemed  a  kind  of  in- 
sult to  him,  one  of  many  insults  wbich  he 
was  of  opinion  he  had  received  from  his 
wife's  son.  "  Confounded  little  fool,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

But  Constance  was  right  in  her  worldly 
wisdom.  It  would  make  them  all  ridicu- 
lous if  he  made  objections  to  Markham, 
if  he  showed  openly  his  distaste  to  him. 
The  world  was  but  a  small  world  at  Bor- 
digbera;  but  yet  it  was  not  without  its 
power.  The  interrupted  conversation 
went  on  with  great  vigor.'  He  remarked 
with  a  certain  satisfaction  that  Frances 


talked  very  little ;  but  Constance  and  her 
brother  —  as  he  called  himself,  the  pup- 
py 1  —  never  paused.  There  is  no  such 
position  for  seeing  the  worst  of  ordinary 
conversation.  Waring  stood  looking  out 
blankly  upon  the  bewildering  lines  of  the 
hills  towards  the  west,  with  the  fresh 
breeze  in  his  face,  and  his  cigarette  only 
kept  alight  by  a  violent  puff  now  and  then, 
listening  to  the  lively  chatter:  How  va- 
cant it  was  —  about  this  one  and  that  one ; 
about  So-and-so's  peculiarities;  about 
things  not  even  made  clear,  which  each 
understood  at  half  a  word,  which  made 
them  laugh.  Good  heavens,  at  what? 
Not  at  the  wit  of  it,  for  there  was  no  wit. 
At  some  ludicrous  image  involved,  which 
to  the  listener  was  dull,  dull  as  the  village 
chatter  on  the  ether  side ;  but  more  dull, 
more  vapid  in  its  artificial  ring.  How 
they  echoed  each  other,  chiming  in  ;  how 
they  remembered  anecdotes  to  the  dis- 
credit of  their  friends ;  how  they  ran  on 
in  the  same  circle  endlessly,  with  jests 
that  were  without  point  even  to  Frances, 
who  sat  listening  in  an  eager  tension  of 
interest,  but  could  not  keep  up  to  the 
height  of  the  talk,  wbich  was  all  about 
people  she  did  not  know  —  and  still  more 
without  point  to  Waring,  who  had  known, 
but  knew  no  longer,  and  who  was  angry 
and  mortified  and  bitter,  feeling  his  su- 
premacy taken  from  him  in  his  own  house, 
and  all  his  habits  shattered,  yet  knew  very 
well  that  he  could  not  resist,  that  to  show 
his  dislike  would  only  make  him  ridicu- 
lous; that  be  was  once  more  subject  to 
society,  and  dared  not  show  his  contempt 
ior  its  bonds  1 

After  a  while,  he  flung  his  half-finished 
cigarette  over  the  wall,  and  stalked  away, 
with  a  brief,  ••  Excuse  me,  but  I  must  say 
good-night."  Markham  sprang  up  from 
his  chair ;  but  his  step-father  only  waved 
his  hand  to  the  little  party  sitting  in  the 
evening  darkness,  and  went  away,  his 
footsteps  sounding  upon  the  marble  floor 
through  the  salone  and  the  anteroom, 
closing  the  doors  behind  him.  There  was 
a  little  silence  as  he  disappeared. 

"  Well,"  said  Markham  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  " that's  over,  Con;  and 
better  than  might  have  been  expected." 

44  Better!  Do  you  call  that  better?  I 
should  say  almost  as  bad  as  could  be. 
Why  didn't  you  stand  up  to  him  and  have 
it  out?" 

44  My  dear,  he  always  cows  me  a  little," 
said  Markham.  4*  I  remember  times  when 
I  stood  up  to  him,  as  you  say,  with  that 
idiotcy  of  youth  in  which  you  are  so 
strong,  Con ;  but  I  think  I  generally  came 
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off  second  best.  Our  respected  papa  has 
a  great  gift  of  language  when  he  likes." 

"  He  does  not  like  now;  he  is  too  old ; 
he  has  given  up  that  sort  of  thing.  Ask 
Frances.  She  thinks  him  the  mildest  of 
pious  fathers." 

"  If  you  please,**  said  the  little  voice  of 
Frances  out  of  the  gloom,  with  a  little 
quiver  in  it,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  speak 
about  papa* so,  before  me.  It  is  perhaps 
quite  right  of  you,  who  have  no  feeling 
for  him,  or  don't  know  him  very  well ;  but 
with  me  it  is  quite  different.  Whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot  have  it, 
please." 

M  The  little  thing  is  quite  right,  Con," 
said  Markham.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  little 
Fan.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  papa, 
though  he  has  none  for  me.  Too  old! 
He  is  not  so  old  as  I  am,  and  a  much 
more  estimable  member  of  society.  He 
is  not  old  enough  —  that  is  the  worst  of  it 
—  for  you  and  me." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  encourage  her  in 
her  nonsense,  said  Constance,  "as  if 
one's  father  or  mother  was  something 
sacred,  as  if  they  were  not  just  human  be- 
ings like  ourselves.  But  apart  from  that, 
as  1  have  told  Frances,  I  think  very  well 
of  papa." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

EPIDEMICS  AND  ALCOHOL. 

If,  O  reader,  you  have  known  what  it 
is  to  pass  years  in  a  far-away  land,  of 
which  the  climate  and  the  products  are 
very  different  from  those  familiar  to  us 
here,  you  probably  are  acquainted  also 
with  the  agreeable  feeling  produced  by 
recognizing  some  day,  here  on  British 
soil,  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  fruit,  which 
you  had  thought  to  be  kept  pretty  strictly 
to  the  climes  where  you  had  once  been 
straying.  You  are  pleased  at  sight  of  a 
once  familiar  object  now  for  long  out  of 
reach  and  sight,  and  you  are  pleased  to 
think  that  the  object  is  one  of  which  you 
have  intimate  knowledge,  while  most  of 
your  friends,  probably,  require  much  ex- 
planation as  to  its  nature  and  uses.  A 
pleasure  of  this  kind  may  greet  you  on 
any  day.  There  is  scarcely  anything, 
from  anywhere,  which  may  not  find  its 
way  into  London  now.  Time  was  when 
men  went  to  certain  places  to  obtain  cer- 
tain things :  Quin  went  to  Plymouth  to  eat 
John-dories;  canvas-backed  ducks  could 
only  be  tasted  by  crossing  the  Atlantic; 


in  Jamaica  only  could  the  perfect  land- 
crab  be  enjoyed.  But  sit  still  now,  have 
a  little  patience,  and  all  these  things  — 
yea,  even  the  incomparable  land-crab  — 
will  come  to  you. 

To-day  I  have  had  on  my  table  some 
fairly  good  mangoes.  Until  to-day  I  had 
not  eaten  one  for  more  years  than  I  like 
to  talk  about ;  but  I  have  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  fruit,  declared  it  to  be  a 
specimen  very  inferior  to  some  of  which 
I  once  lived  in  the  daily  enjoyment,  but 
nevertheless  commended  it  to  attention, 
and  predicted  that  we  should  have  it  of 
superior  quality  anon.  I  think  I  was  jus- 
tified in  this  prediction  by  observation  of 
the  ever-increasing  quantity  and  variety 
of  foreign  fruits  which  arrive  at  our  mar- 
kets. To  say  nothing  more  of  fruits  that 
are  at  present  rare,  those  which  we  have 
long  appreciated  now  come  from  a  dis- 
tance at  a  reduced  price,  so  that  there  can 
be  very  general  enjoyment  of  them.  Pine- 
apples and  grapes,  which  used  to  be  sup- 
plied to  us  from  English  hothouses  at  very 
high  prices,  can  now  be  enjoyed  by  the 
multitude;  and,  these  being  very  whole- 
some as  well  as  very  grateful  fruits,  the 
indulgence  to  our  palates  is  obtained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  sanitary  prin- 
ciple. Obtained,  that  is  to  say,  in  ordinary 
seasons  without  any  sacrifice ;  but  I  fear 
that,  if  the  cholera  had  come  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  us  last  summer, 
the  good  supply  of  fruit  would  have  been 
held  to  be  a  misfortune.  I  rather  think 
it  is  usual  for  European  doctors  to  alto- 
gether prohibit  the  consumption  of  fruit 
during  a  visitation ;  and  we  shall  have 
rather  a  tantalizing  time  whenever  the  fell 
disease  may  again  make  its  way  to  our 
shores. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  experience 
of  cholera  times  is  not  very  extensive. 
No  doubt,  when  the  dreadful  disease  is 
actually  among  an  English  community, 
they  will  be  as  much  scared  and  horrified 
as  denizens  of  any  other  country ;  but  I 
do  not  think  the  apprehension  of  its  ap- 
pearance creates  even  proper  alarm  and 
caution.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  shall  men- 
tion a  commotion  which  I  know  to  have 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  a  small  En- 
glish borough,  at  a  time  when  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger  would  have  suppressed  for 
the  time  class  jealousies.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  event  to  which  reference  is  made, 
the  little  town  had  itself  escaped  the  epi- 
demic, which,  however,  was  making  con- 
siderable havoc  in  several  places  not  very 
distant.    One  day  a  woman,  a  tramp,  or  a 
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person  not  much  above  the  level  of  a 
tramp,  came  to  the  borough,  was  taken  ill 
there  in  a  mean  lodging-house,  and  speed- 
ily died.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
she  had  come  from  a  town  where  Asiatic 
cholera  had  established  itself,  and  the 
doctors  affirmed  that  she  had  died  of  that 
disease. 

Now  the  local  authorities  were,  to  do 
them  justice,  quite  on  the  alert  Immedi- 
ately after  the  death  occurred,  the  mayor 
and  corporation  met  in  their  hall  and  de- 
liberated on  the  situation.  To  carry  the 
body  from  the  lodging-house  where  it  lay 
to  the  churchyard  would  have  involved 
the  taking  it  through  the  principal  streets. 
Even  though  some  of  the  streets  might 
have  been  avoided  by  using  a  circuitous 
route,  the  churchyard  could  not  be  reached 
without  passing  through  one  or  two  streets 
—  and  the  old  burial-ground  was  danger- 
ously near  to  a  large  number  of  houses. 
Medical  opinion  was  decidedly  against 
bnrying  the  woman  in  the  churchyard ; 
and  happily,  as  it  seemed,  there  was  an 
alternative  to  that  proceeding,  for  there 
was  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground  about 
half  a  mile  off,  and  quite  without  the  town, 
on  which  had  formerly  stood  a  chapel, 
and  where  a  tower  was  yet  standing.  This 
piece  of  ground  was  consecrated,  and  it 
could  be  reached  from  the  lodging-bouse 
without  traversing  more  than  a  very  small 
part  of  one  of  the  streets. 

The  town  council  therefore  thought  that 
they  had  in  every  way  taken  prudent  and 
reasonable  order  when  they  decreed  that 
the  grave  should  be  dug  in  the  piece  of 
ground  near  the  tower,  and  that  the  fu- 
neral should  take  its  way  thither,  where 
all  rites  would  be  duly  performed.  It  was 
lucky,  as  they  thought,  that  this  conse- 
crated area  was  available;  the  safety  of 
the  living  could  be  regarded  without  dis- 
respect to  the  dead ;  the  burgesses  thought 
that  they  had  discreetly  settled  an  unex- 
pected and  menacing  difficulty. 

If,  however,  they  thought  that  they  were 
to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  community, 
they  were  grievously  deceived.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  the  burial  was  to  take 
place  near  the  old  tower,  than  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  putting  aside  all  concern 
about  the  cholera,  grew  vastly  excited  at 
the  thought  of  carrying  the  body  to  this 
ground,  which  had  for  lone  been  unused 
for  interments.  They  said  that,  if  it  had 
been  a  well-to-do  citizen  that  had  so  died 
instead  of  a  friendless  stranger,  no  author- 
ity would  for  a  moment  have  thought  of 
ordering  the  burial  to  be  effected  else- 
where than  in  the  churchyard.    They  col- 


lected in  angry  groups  about  the  streets 
(it  was  on  a  Sunday),  and  ultimately  gath- 
ered in  an  immense  mob  about  the  house 
where  the  body  was  lying,  declaring  that 
the  burial  should  be  in  the  churchyard, 
and  nowhere  else. 

The  disappointed  magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors, when  they  understood  how  ill  their 
arrangements  had  been  received  by  a  large 
part  of  the  community,  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  tumult,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  populace  that  what  had  been 
ordered  was  for  the  common  good  of  all, 
high  and  low,  that  the  danger  was  a 
very  serious  one,  and  that,  as  good  citi- 
zens, all  were  bound  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing to  a  distance  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  infectious  remains.  But  they  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  bearing.  Fifty  orators 
were  ready  from  among  the  crowd  to  over- 
bear them,  and  to  assert  in  no  gentle 
terms  that  they  (the  authorities)  would 
not  have  acted  as  they  had  done  if  the 
deceased  bad  been  one  of  their  own  rela- 
tions or  order.  They  did  not  care  a  straw 
(so  they  said)  about  the  danger,  which 
could  not  be  greater  from  a  poor  person's 
corpse  than  from  a  rich  one's ;  they  would 
allow  no  burying  in  a  strange  ground  — 
that  might  be  depended  on;  and  there- 
fore the  authorities,  if  they  were  wise, 
would  lose  no  time  in  preparing  a  grave 
in  the  churchyard,  and  ordering  the  fu- 
neral to  take  place  there. 

Things  continued  in  this  way  for  sev- 
eral hours.  No  actual  violence  had  oc- 
curred, but  there  was  great  excitement. 
The  woman  still  lay  unburied.  The  mag- 
istrates did  not  choose  to  rescind  or  mod- 
ify their  decree;  and  the  populace  still 
declared  that  the  funeral,  as  decreed, 
should  not  take  place.  Evening  had  come, 
and  it  was  considered  most  important  that 
the  interment  should  take  place  at  once. 
I  should  mention  that  the  police  force  of 
the  little  borough  was  very  meagre,  and 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  mob  as 
was  filling  the  streets. 

At  this  conjuncture  whispers  were 
passed  about  that  troops  had  been  de- 
manded from  the  nearest  garrison  town, 
and  that  a  couple  of  regiments  would  be 
present  before  morning  to  enforce  the 
magistrates'  orders.  There  is  some  rea- 
son, however,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
whispers,  because  the  conduct  of  the  au- 
thorities showed  that  they  had  by  no 
means  lost  faith  in  themselves  as  yet. 
They  announced  that  the  state  of  the 
town  was  so  unruly  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  retire  once  more  to  their  hall 
to  consult  as  to  what  the  next  move  must 
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be.  They  begged  that  while  they  should 
be  deliberating,  the  people  would  consider 
the  great  danger  in  which  the  whole  town 
was  placed  by  this  mutiny,  and  the  scan- 
dal incurred  by  persisting  in  it. 

It  was  observed  by  the  more  reasonable 
of  those  who  were  mixed  in  the  assembly, 
that  the  crowd,  when  thus  left  to  itself  by 
the  magistrates,  became  of  a  sudden  some- 
what calmer.  It  had  no  longer  champions 
of  the  law  to  wrangle  with  it,  so  the  fire 
declined  from  lack  of  fuel ;  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  clear  ideas  of  action ; 
it  was  only  an  obtrusive  mob  without 
leaders  —  indeed  everybody  capable  of 
taking  a  lead  was  on  the  side  of  the  law. 
So,  although  the  aspect  of  things  had  not 
changed  much,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
authorities  would  do  next. 

As  1  have  heard  the  tale  told,  the  town 
council,  when  it  reassembled  in  guild-hall, 
did  not  exhibit  the  helplessness  which  it 
is  customary  to  expect  from  civic  bodies 
when  called  upon  to  deal  with  unwonted 
difficulties.  There  were  one  or  two  bur- 
gesses who  wiped  their  heads,  said  the 
responsibility  was  very  serious  indeed, 
and  hinted  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  people  have  their  way.  A  small  sec- 
tion followed  a  fiery  little  man  with  red 
hair  who  was  all  for  gunpowder.  '*  Have 
troops  here,"  counselled  this  section, 
"with  the  least  possible  delay.  Read  the 
Riot  Act.  After  that,  if  any  offer  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  let  the  military  deal  with 
'em."  But  the  mayor  and  his  deputy, 
supported  by  the  town  clerk,  offered  ad- 
vice which  was  not  begotten  of  fright,  or 
of  belief  in  the  riding  down,  gagging,  and 
pinioning  method.  His  worship  said  that 
there  had  not  been  rioting  so  far ;  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  might  not 
yet  prevail  with  the  people  to  let  the  law 
have  way ;  and  that  they  were  not  by  a 
long  way  near  the  end  of  their  home  re- 
sources. He  then  propounded  a  scheme 
of  action,  which,  after  a  short  discussion, 
was  substantially  adopted. 

The  municipaf  body  now  returned  (o  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lodging-house,  taking 
with  them  this  time  their  crier  in  his 
robes  and  with  his  wand  of  office.  As 
the  magistrates  entered  among  the  crowd, 
the  crier  turned  suddenly  to  a  respectable 
tradesmen  who  was  watching  the  proceed- 
ings, called  upon  him  in  the  sovereign's 
name  to  aid  in  upholding  the  law,  and  told 
him  that  the  mayor  desired  him  to  take 
the  oath  as  a  special  constable,  which  he 
would  refuse  to  do  at  his  peril.  The 
tradesman,  who  was  quite  on  the  side  of 


order,  took  the  required  oath  at  once. 
Another  decent  man  was  then  sworn  in, 
and  then  another.  Then  the  crier  came 
upon  one  of  the  noisy  malcontents,  and 
required  him  to  be  sworn.  The  fellow 
refused  at  first ;  but  the  mayor  reminded 
him  that  he  did  so  at  his  peril  —  and  these 
appeared  to  him,  as  Pistol's  rant  did  to 
Mrs.  Quickly,  to  be  very  bitter  words. 
Moreover,  he  had  seen  more  substantial 
persons  than  himself  comply  with  similar 
demands:  he  was  taken  aback;  he  re- 
ceived the  book  and  took  the  oath. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings  was 
very  satisfactory.  When  the  noisy  rogue 
suffered  himself  to  be  sworn,  and  the  mur- 
mur ran  about,  "You  must;  you  can't 
refuse;  it's  jail  and  ^50  penalty,"  —  a 
great  many  leading  obstructionists,  who 
did  not  fancy  being  enlisted  as  agents  of 
the  law,  made  retreat  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble, and  repaired  to  their  own  houses. 
The  swearing,  however,  went  on  among 
the  many  that  remained  on  the  ground, 
until  twenty  or  thirty  special  constables 
had  been  made.  The  crowd  hardly  knew 
what  to  make  of  this  move,  and  stood 
quiet  and  somewhat  astonished,  wonder- 
ing what  would  happen  next. 

What  did  happen  was,  that  the  mayor, 
who  was  now  listened  to  more  patiently 
than  before,  said  a  few  soothing  words  to 
the  assemblage.  He  told  them  that  he 
fancied  their  dissatisfaction  to  have  arisen 
from  a  belief  that  the  authorities  were  in- 
clined to  treat  the  deceased  slightingly 
because  she  was  an  indigent  person. 
This  was  very  far  from  the  fact.  They 
had  acted  solely  from  considerations  of 
public  safety,  and  by  no  means  with  an 
intention  to  respect  persons.  In  proof 
whereof,  he  was  glad  to  tell  them  that  the 
corporation  had  ordered  the  hearse  (there 
was  but  one  in  the  town,  and  that  but 
rarely  in  request)  to  bear  the  body  to  the 
grave ;  also,  that  some  of  the  aldermen 
and  council  wonld  follow  as  mourners,  so 
that  no  mark  of  respect  might  be  want- 
ing. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  plumes  of 
the  hearse  came  into  view,  as  the  vehicle 
was  driven  up  the  street.  The  most  re- 
fractory of  the  mob  had,  as  I  said,  slunk 
away  for  fear  of  being  made  special  con- 
stables. There  was  nobody  to  lead  an 
opposition  ;  the  honest  mayor  bad  all  his 
own  way;  and  a  cheer  even  greeted  the 
hearse  as  it  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
lodging-house.  The  special  constables 
formed  two  lines  from  the  house  door  to 
the  hearse,  and  between  them  the  body 
was  brought  out  by  the  workmen   who 
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made  the  coffin,  boxed  up  for  its  last  jour- 
ney, and  driven  off  to  the  old  tower  (fol- 
lowed, as  was  promised,  by  some  of  the 
corporation),  and  there  decorously  in- 
terred. 

So  ended  the  tumult.  There  was  not 
another  case  of  cholera  in  the  healthy  old 
borough ;  and  the  little  imeute  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  prominent  topic  of  conver- 
sation. If  the  inhabitants  generally  of 
that  borough  were  not  to  be  put  from  their 
domestic  jealousies  by  fear  of  disease,  I 
am  able  to  state  that  one  individual  could 
be  quite  alive  to  the  danger  of  an  epi- 
demic. This  was  proved  at  a  time  when 
not  cholera,  but  typhus  fever  was  the 
scare.  An  old  lady  of  the  place  having 
heard  that  typhus  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, declared  that  she  would  take  it  and 
die  of  it.  She  had  not  the  faith  in  her 
own  prediction  that  would  have  made  her 
passively  await  its  fulfilment,  but,  hope- 
less as  she  declared  her  case  to  be,  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  turn  the  fate  aside. 
Being  a  person  of  some  means,  she  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  taking  her  meas- 
ures. She  hired  a  house  several  miles  in 
the  country,  shut  herself  therein  with  one 
servant,  and  established  a  stringent  sys- 
tem of  interdicting  communication,  except 
of  the  most  sparing  and  necessary  kind. 
Her  quarantine  was  kept  up  for  a  week  or 
two ;  but  alas !  by  the  end  of  that  time 
there  was  an  end  of  precaution,  for  she 
had  died  of  typhus.  It  was  remarkable 
that  there  was  not  another  case  of  the  dis- 
ease for  many  miles  round  her. 

If  I  have  not  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  cholera,  I  cannot  say  the  same 
of  yellow  fever,  for  of  this  last  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  ravages  in  different  parts  of 
the  world;  I  have  also  felt  its  grip.  It  is 
a  question  not  yet,  as  I  think,  decided, 
whether  yellow  fever  is  conveyed  by  in- 
fection or  not.  Certain  it  is  that  some 
persons  believe  it  to  be  so ;  and  I  remem- 
ber a  diabolical  attempt  to  introduce  it 
into  a  healthy  region  by  means  of  infected 
clothing.  It  happened  at  Bermuda  dur- 
ing the  period  when  North  and  South 
were  flying  at  each  other's  throats  in  the 
American  States,  and  when,  by  reason  of 
the  blockade-running,  a  good  many  South- 
erners were  collected  in  the  Bermuda 
group.  There  had  been  a  bad  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  while  the  war  was  being 
waged  ;  and  before  the  disease  had  quite 
subsided,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  box, 
the  passage  of  which  had  been  provided 
for  to  the  Northern  States  so  that  it 
might  arrive  in  the  hottest  part  of  sum 
mer.    It  was  found  to  contain  the  bed 


clothes  and  body  linen  (as  was  evident 
from  the  condition  of  the  articles)  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
epidemic.  The  intention,  no  doubt,  was 
to  introduce  and  spread  the  pestilence  in 
the  Northern  towns  and  districts.  I  quite 
forget  how  the  attempt  was  first  brought 
to  light ;  but  very  little  doubt  was  at  the 
time  entertained  that  it  was  deliberately 
planned,  and  was  to  have  been  mercilessly 
carried  out. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that  the 
free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  so  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  renders  one  very 
susceptible  of  the  fever,  and  takes  largely 
from  the  chances  of  recovery  if  the  dis- 
ease be  once  induced.  In  its  general,  un- 
modified form,  this  belief  is  certainly  in- 
correct ;  conditionally,  it  is  probably  true. 
As  facts  in  support  of  my  assertions  I 
adduce  first,  that  in  the  visitation  at 
Bermuda  to  which  I  have  referred,  sev- 
eral men,  known  to  be  steady  and  hard 
drinkers,  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  fever;  second,  that  in  the 
same  epidemic  occasional  inebriates  — 
men  who  every  now  and  then  went  in  for 
a  "  burst  up,"  and  then  returned  to  steady 
habits  for  a  while  —  hardly  ever  escaped, 
and  hardly  ever  recovered. 

The  habitual  topers  not  only  did  not 
take  the  fever,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
an  instinctive  knowledge  that  they  were 
quite  safe  from  it  Not  one  of  them 
evinced  the  least  apprehension  when 
every  one  else  was  panic-stricken  ;  not  one 
of  them  condescended  to  make  the  slight- 
est alteration  in  his  copious  and  fiery  po- 
tations. They  fearlessly  performed  for 
the  sick  and  dead  offices  which  sober  men 
were  not  very  eager  about  undertaking; 
and  they  seemed  rather  proud  that  a  time 
had  arrived  when  they  became  of  some 
importance,  for  ordinarily  they  were  re- 
puted, and  treated  as,  besotted,  useless 
rascals.  It  is  an  unpleasant  truth  for  the 
blue-ribbons,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  truth 
nevertheless,  that  to  keep  well  saturated 
with  alcohol  is  a  safeguard  against  yellow 
fever. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  understanding  why  men  given  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  excess  should  rare  badly  in  a 
time  of  pestilence.  They  weakened  their 
powers  of  repelling  or  resisting  disease 
without  attaining  that  thoroughly  cured 
condition  which  could  set  fever  at  defi- 
ance. And  they  had  rather  a  fatal  time 
of  it. 

As  to  the  general  mass  of  society,  it 
was  hard  to  name  any  particular  class 
which    escaped    attack,    or    any    which 
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seemed  especially  open  to  it.  Strong  men 
were  stricken  and  succumbed;  delicate 
men  escaped  or  recovered.  Almost  every 
one  who  had  not  been  a  patient  in  previ- 
ous visitations  suffered  now.  Convales- 
cence was  generally  tedious ;  but  after  a 
few  months,  all  souvenirs  of  the  fever  in 
the  shape  of  bodily  ailments  disappeared. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  scientific 
opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  origin 
of,  and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with, 
this  pestilence.  There  are  a  f e w  i nstances 
on  record  —  I  know  of  two  myself — of 
patients  having  recovered  after  having 
had  black  vomit,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
a  fatal  occurrence.  As  to  the  tendency  of 
reckless  habits  to  induce  or  to  intensify 
the  diseases  incidental  to  warm  climates, 
I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  by  a 
military  surgeon  who  had  been  long  in 

Jamaica,  that  he  thought  the  intemperate 
abits  of  soldiers  warded  off  as  much  dis- 
ease as  they  induced.  Soldiers  commit 
such  gross  errors  as  to  eating  unwhole- 
some things,  and  as  to  going  into  and 
even  sleeping  in  marshes,  thickets,  and 
other  places  known  to  be  dangerous  to 
health,  that  the  excitement  of  alcohol 
probably  often  saves  them  from  the  ill 
effects  of  poisons.  The  mention  of  thick- 
ets reminds  me  of  a  case  which  I  once 
knew  of,  where  a  soldier,  sleeping  in  the 
bush,  drew  a  fly  of  some  sort  into  his  nos- 
trils, which  bred  with  great  rapidity  in  his 
head.  The  doctors  knew  what  was  wrong, 
but  were  altogether  unable  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  insects  into  his  brain,  by 
penetrating  to  which  they  killed  him  in 
great  agony. 

We  are  apt  to  connect  intemperate 
habits  with  hot  climates,  but  *'  we  never 
need  leave  our  own  dear  isle "  for  some 
pretty  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  consuming  alcohol.  As  1  have 
touched  on  the  subject  of  hard  drinking 
abroad,  I  will  now  give  two  examples 
(which  I  believe  to  be  quite  genuine)  of 
home  achievements.  The  hero  of  the 
first  was  an  old  yeoman  whose  first  name 
was  Steeve;  his  surname  I  need  not  men- 
tion. Old  Steeve  was  at  work  one  day, 
fork  in  hand,  in  a  field  overlooking  a  lane. 
Along  the  lane  came,  trotting  on  his  pony, 
a  county  member  who  had  lately  been  re- 
elected, and  in  whose  favor  old  Steeve 
always  recorded  a  vote.  Seeing  and  rec- 
ognizing his  faithful  constituent,  the  legis- 
lator drew  his  bridle,  inquired  after  the 
yeoman's  health,  remarked  that  it  was  a 
gloomy  day,  and  having  executed  this 
piece  of  politeness,  was  about  to  trot  on, 
when  Steeve  prolonged  the  parley. 


"  Measter  Member." 

"Well,  Mr.  J ?" 

"  I  reckon  'tis  more'n  thirty  year  that  I 
have  a-voted  for  you  and  your  brether." 

44 1  think  it  must  be,  Mr.  J ;  and 

very  highly  flattered  my  family  feels  by 
your  steady  support,  I  assure  you.  I'm 
proud  of  your  good  opinion." 

44  Like  enough  you  be,  sir.  But  do  you 
know  that  in  all  that  long  time  I  can't 
recollect  that  I  ever  drink'd  a  glass  at 
your  expense,  except  to  election  times, 
when  everybody  could  wet  their  clay? 
Now  that's  hardly  reasonable." 

44 1  think  you  must  be  mistaken,"  an- 
swered the  member.  4<  I  don't  generally 
neglect  my  friends,  especially  such  staunch 
friends  as  you;  but,  mistaken  or  not,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  you  think  proper  to 
drink  my  health  some  evening  soon  at  the 
Rising  Sun." 

44  Thank  'ee,  sir.  Perhaps  you'll  be  so 
good  as  to  let  'em  know  that  they  may 
sarve  me." 

44 1  will.  I'm  going  by  there  now ;  and 
I  won't  forget  to  tell  the  landlord  that 
he's  to  serve  you  with  as  much  as  you 
wish  to  take  the  first  night  you  go  down." 

44  That's  honorable,  sir.     Good-day." 

About  a  week  after  this,  the  member, 
riding  in  that  direction  again,  stopped  at 
the  Rising  Sun,  learned  that  old  Steeve 
had  "been  and  bad  his  drop,"  and  in- 
quired what  was  to  pay.  A  note  was 
handed  to  him  making  him  debtor  to  the 
establishment  by  thirty-seven  glasses  of 
grog  served  to  Mr.  Steeve  J— — .  The 
member  was  indignant. 

44  You've  had  plenty  of  my  money,"  he 
said,  "at  this  Rising  Sun.  There  was 
no  need  of  your  laying  it  on  in  this  way. 
I  didn't  want  to  stint  the  old  man,  and  I 
told  you  so.  But  I  didn't  think  you'd 
have  taken  this  advantage." 

44  No  advantage  have  been  took,  sir," 
the  landlord  replied.  "That's  the  fair 
and  honest  account  of  what  old  Steeve 
drinked." 

44  Well,  you'll  allow  me  to  ask  him 
about  it  before  1  settle  ?  " 

44  Sartainly,  sir ;  and  you'll  find  all  cor- 
rect." 

So  the  debtor  rode  off  towards  old 
Steeve's  acres,  and  found  the  yeoman 
much  in  the  same  spot,  and  occupied 
much  in  the  same  way,  as  at  their  former 
meeting. 

44  Mornin',  measter,"  said  Steeve,  smil- 
ing benignantly. 

44  Good-morning,   Mr.  J .    Glad  to 

see  you  all  right  aod  at  work." 
14  Me !  Lord  bless  'ee,  I  am  always  right 
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and  hearty,  I  be!  Much  obliged  for  your 
little  treat,  sir.  I  enjoyed  that  drop.  I 
did." 

"  It's  a  satisfaction  if  it  made  you  hap- 
py ;  but,  I  say,  Mr.  Steeve,  I  didn't  think 
that,  when  I  gave  you  entire  liberty  for 
your  own  entertainment,  you'd  have  gone 
and  treated  half  the  parish  at  my  ex- 
pense." 

"  Me,  sir  ?  Me  treat  the  parish  at  your 
honor's  expense?  No :  that's  a  thing  old 
Steeve  'ud  scorn  to  do.  Whoever  says 
he  got  a  thimbleful  by  my  means  out  of 
your  honoris  a  lying  varmint, and  if  you'll 
gi'  me  his  name,  I'll  tell  'n  so,  whoever  he 
may  be." 

44  Then  it  must  be  as  I  suspected  at 
first ;  the  people  at  the  inn  have  been  down 
on  me." 

44  What  have  they  charged  your  honor, 
if  1  may  ax  ?  " 

••  Rather  tell  me  first,  Mr.  J ,  how 

many  glasses  I  ought  to  pay  for.  We'll 
soon  see  then  who  has  been  trying  it  on 
me." 

"Certainly,  measter," answered  Steeve, 
and  he  scratched  his  head  as  if  in  calcula- 
tion. Then,  after  the  pause,  he  added, 
44 1  can't  recollict  noan  after  the  zix-and- 
thirtieth." 

Whereupon  his  representative  said  he 
thought  he  would  pay  the  score  without 
further  taxing. 

The  next  example  was  in  a  much  higher 
walk  of  life  —  a  gallant  admiral  who  at 
his  London  club  used  to  consume  nightly 
eleven  tumblers  of  whiskey  toddy.  On  a 
certain  day  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  an  important  command,  and 
that  evening,  in  honor  of  the  event,  he 
increased  his  whack  by  ten  tumblers, 
making  it  twenty-one  tumblers  all  told. 

AN     ANECDOTE  —  SCIENCE     Versus    FIC- 
TION. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  about 
excessive  drinking,  which,  as  we  may 
fairly  hope,  is  becoming  unpopular.  If 
so,  I  will  try  to  compensate  for  the  error 
by  saying  somethiog  about  another  admi- 
ral who  was  certainly  open  to  no  reproach 
on  the  score  of  self-indulgence,  but  noted 
for  good  and  gallant  service  of  which  he 
bore  the  marks  on  his  persoo.  This  fine 
old  sailor,  having  his  flag  flying  on  board 
a  line-of-battle  ship  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  taking  the  general  officer  then  com- 
manding the  land  forces  round  the 
islands,  that  he  might  pleasantly  and  rap- 
idly visit  the  different  stations  of  his 
command.  As  they  were  passing  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  admiral  pointed  to 


a  small  sugar-loaf-shaped  rock  close  to  it, 
named  Pigeon  Island,  and  said, "  That  bar- 
ren-looking cone  will  always  have  an  inter- 
est for  me ;  because,  insignificant  as  it  is, 
it  was  the  scene  of  my  first  real  separate 
responsibility."  On  being  asked  what  the 
position  was  to  which  he  alluded,  he  went 
on  to  say :  "  I  am  speaking  of  the  day 
when  we  took  the  island  —  long  enough 
ago  now.  I* was  a  very  small  actor  in  the 
affair;  but  they  considered  it  necessary 
to  occupy  Pigeon  Island,  and  they  had 
not  at  first  troops  immediately  dispos- 
able to  send  thither.  The  consequence 
was,  that  1,  with  two  or  three  boats' 
crews,  was  ordered  to  land  there  and  hold 
the  rock  until  1  should  be  relieved  of  my 
charge  by  a  military  officer.  Proud 
enough  I  was  of  my  position.  I  was  gov- 
ernor of  an  island  for  several  hours.  At 
length  my  government  came  to  an  end; 
for  an  ensign  with  a  party  came  to  relieve 
me.  So  I  handed  over  my  government  to 
Mr.  Somebody-or-other — I  haven't  the 
least  recollection  of  his  name  or  regiment 
—  and  retired  once  more  into  very  subor- 
dinate life." 

Whereupon  the  general,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  story  with  much  interest, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  brought  his  right  hand 
down  with  emphasis  on  his  left,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

"And,  by  G— ,  I  was  the  man  who 
came  and  relieved  you  !  " 

The  remarkable  thing  was,  that  these 
two  chiefs,  who  had  now  grown  old  and 
grey  in  the  service,  had  never  again  seen 
each  other  since,  as  lads,  they  hastily  ex- 
changed duties,  until  they  came  together 
as  commanders  —  and  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion of  their  second  meeting,  they  should 
pass  the  scene  of  their  first.  Between  the 
two  meetings,  each  of  them  had  served 
with  much  distinction  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  so  chanced  that  I  was  on 
the  deck  of  the  flag-ship  when  the  scene 
which  I  have  described  took  place. 

As  I  think  of  that  voyage,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  much  closer  acquaintance 
which  we  have  formed  with  St.  Lucia,  and 
indeed  with  the  West  Indies  in  general, 
since  those  days  —  which,  after  all,  are 
not  so  long  ago.  The  snakes,  the  ne- 
groes, the  flying-fish,  and  the  sharks,  used 
to  be  themes  on  which  travellers  could 
dilate  for  the  amusement  of  their  home- 
tarrying  friends ;  but  now  it  is  so  easy  and 
so  short  an  expedition  for  a  man  to  go  and 
see  that  region  for  himself,  and  so  many 
have  seen  and  declared  its  wonders,  that 
life  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  as  well  com- 
prehended at  our  firesides  as  life  in  Ken- 
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sington.  One  must  go  to  central  Africa 
or  to  the  interior  of  Tartary  who  wants  to 
bring  home  anything  fresh.  The  prog- 
ress of  science  and  art,  which  enables  us 
thus  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  to- 
gether, is  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
gain  to  humanity ;  but  there  are  losses 
too,  which  must  count  as  serious  offsets. 
How  are  mankind  ever  to  be  compensated 
for  the  ignorance  and  darkness  out  of 
which  glimmered  the  shadowy  forms,  the 
impossible  adventures,  the  occult  powers, 
the  monsters  animate  and  inanimate,  of 
sovereign  fiction,  the  materials  of  ever-to- 
be-wept  romance?  I  might  parody  Pis- 
tol's fustian,  and  say,  "  Come  we  to  plain 
facts  here,  and  are  charmed  fables  noth- 
ing ?  "  Alas,  alas !  advancement  will  be 
dearly  paid  for  if  it  is  to  cost  us  our  mys- 
tery and  our  myths ! 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  Egypt 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  mystic  and  most 
legendary.  Even  while  we  breathe  to- 
day, our  public  servants,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  our  press,  are  sedulously  at 
work  secularizing  Egypt;  so  that  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  Pyra- 
mids will  be  known  as  well  as  Paul's  — 
when  the  shoe-brigade,  while  awaiting 
customers,  will  season  their  discourse 
with  slang  drawn  from  the  labyrinth,  and 
tame  crocodiles  will  waddle  at  the  heels 
of  butchers'  lads.  These,  however,  are 
the  material,  real  wonders  of  the  land: 
cannot  all  the  imaginary  spells  of  it  re- 
main as  great  as  ever,  though  the  gross, 
palpable  objects  become  intimately 
known?  I  say,  no.  The  sanctity  of  the 
Nile  has  passed  away,  now  that  that  "ex- 
ulting and  abounding  river"  can  be  pro- 
faned by  groups  of  personally  conducted 
Cockneys  from  its  mouths  to  its  ruthlessly 
exposed  source  —  now  that  its  nakedness 
has  been  uncovered,  and  the  fountain 
which  had  been  kept  secret  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world  revealed.  The 
Thebes  in  whose  gates  "a  'undred  'Ar- 
rys"  daily  imbibe  their  Bass  —  must  it 
not  be  commonplace  and  vulgar  as  Brum- 
magen  itself?  Even  the  memory  of 
Cleopatra  descends  to  the  lowest  level  of 
interest  since  the  scenes  in  which  she 
bloomed  and  charmed  became  common 
tracks.  Familiarity  and  awe  cannot  away 
together;  gnomes  and  afrites,  marvels 
and  dreams,  flee  before  accurate  topog- 
raphy and  every-day  intimacy.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  science  which  is  turning  Egypt 
and  other  strongholds  of  fable  into  mate- 
rial for  facts  and  figures,  and  forbids  them 
any  longer  to  furnish  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,  does  not  take  us  much  nearer 
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to  an  even  obscure  acquaintance  with  life 
in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  so  that  it  gives  us 
no  compensation  for  the  joys  which  it 
takes  away.  If  it  would  only  land  a  few 
enterprising  explorers  in  the  moon,  and 
bring  them  back  to  us  after  a  sojourn 
there,  imagination  might  transfer  her  re- 
gard to  the  satellite,  and  find  there  the 
pictures  which  she  may  no  longer  import 
from  corners  of  the  earth.  But  we  are  to 
have  no  twilight  region  henceforth  —  noth- 
ing between  prosaic  accuracy  and  blank 
ignorance. 

On  reading  over  what  I  wrote  just  now 
about  familiarity  operating  to  the  abate- 
ment of  awe,  I  am  reminded  of  how  the 
country  people  often  lose  their  regard  for 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  This  may  arise 
from  the  irreverent  administration  of  oaths 
in  justice-rooms,  or  from  the  profane 
swearing  concerning  unimportant  matters 
which  is  too  common  among  them.  I  re- 
collect the  case  of  ooe  old  witness  in  an 
assize  court,  who  evidently  did  not  con- 
sider the  oath  which  he  had  just  sworn  to 
be  a  sufficient  security  that  he  would 
speak  the  truth;  for,  as  counsel  com- 
menced to  examine  him,  he  turned  to  the 
judge,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  clasped 
hands,  and  saving, — 

"My  lord,  do  you  see  my  two  hands ? " 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  said  the  judge. 
"  Yes,  I  see  your  hands ;  but  why  don't 
you  attend  to  the  gentleman's  question  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  lord  judge,  what  I've  got  to 
say  is  this :  I  hope  those  hands  may  never 
uncleb  [i.e.,  unfasten]  no  more,  if  I  don't 
tell  the  whole  truth.  I  wouldn't  say  that 
to  a  lie." 

PRICES  OF  FOOD  — DITTO  OF  MEN. 

Rustic  simplicity  is  fast  disappearing, 
now  that  communication  is  so  easy,  and 
men  of  all  classes  contrive  to  see  a  little 
of  the  world.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
same  transport  which  can  move  men  about, 
moves  also  food  and  other  necessaries, 
much  of  which  have  greatly  risen  in  price 
since  they  can  be  so  easily  transferred. 
Such  fish  as  that  old  witness  whom  I 
mentioned  consumed,  would  cost  now  four 
times  what  he  paid  for  it,  because  it  can 
be  taken  to  the  London  markets.  Vege- 
tables also  have  become  very  dear  to  this 
generation,  and  I  think  many  of  the  peas- 
ants would  say  they  had  gained  but  little 
by  the  march  of  improvement. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  that,  with  employment 
so  precarious  as  it  is,  and  with  wages  so 
low,  provisions  should  be  high-priced  in 
all  the  great  towns.  Butcher's  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  and  bread  are  certainly  much 
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dearer  than  they  ought  to  be.     If  graziers, 
fishermen,   and    farmers   received    large 

Cay  men  ts  for  these  commodities,  it  might 
e  supposed  that  the  cost  of  breeding, 
taking,  or  growing  them  was  so  great  that 
only  a  long  price  could  remunerate  those 
who  occupy  themselves  therewith.  But 
it  is  notorious  that  the  first  vendors  of 
them  get  by  no  means  large  profits  for 
their  pains,  although  the  consumers  — 
the  retail  buyers  — have  to  pay  exorbi- 
tantly. The  great  profits,  no  doubt,  go 
into  the  pockets  of  butchers,  bakers,  poul- 
terers, and  fishmongers,  and  probably  of 
other  middlemen  who  stand  between  the 
eater  and  the  producer.  The  rules  of  the 
political  economists  seem  to  be  at  fault 
here,  and  might  fairly  be  threatened  with 
banishment  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn  ;  for  spite 
of  the  immense  commerce  in  these  neces- 
saries of  life,  competition  does  not  aid 
the  consumer  at  all.  Rather  there  is  no 
healthy  competition,  for  the  retail  sellers 
are  able  to  combine  and  overbear  all  at- 
tempts to  offer  the  goods  at  a  lower  rate. 
It  was  for  a  time  hoped  that  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  might  prevail  to  break  the 
power  of  what  are  really  great  conspira- 
cies against  the  interests  of  the  public; 
but  they  have  hitherto  accomplished  little 
as  regards  fresh  provisions. 

The  evil  is  one  very  difficult  to  contend 
with,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  able  to 
see  pretty  clearly  where  the  unsound  place 
is.  Catches  of  fish  are  parted  with  by 
the  toilers  of  the  sea  for  extremely  mod- 
erate considerations;  foreign  grain  and 
foreign  carcasses  are  brought  hither  and 
sold  at  decidedly  cheap  rates,  —  and  yet 
the  buyer  for  his  own  table  finds  his  retail 
purchase  singularly  dear.  Now  that  these 
facts  are  knowp,  it  is  probable  that  in 
time  we  may  see  the  obstacles  to  fair 
dealing  in  the  food  of  the  people  cleared 
away.  So  far,  even  though  they  are 
known,  the  facts  obtain  much  less  atten- 
tion than  they  deserve.  Compare  the 
protests  made  by  the  public  against  the 
conspirators  who  keep  up  the  retail  prices 
of  food,  with  the  indignation  which  clam- 
ors so  loudly  if  one  only  hints  at  such  a 
thing  as  a  protective  duty;  and  yet  the 
duty  would  enhance  the  price  very  far 
less  than  these  combinations  do.  The 
duties  are  made  odious  to  serve  political 
objects;  but  it  benefits  no  party  to  de- 
nounce the  action  of  middlemen  and  re- 
tailers, and  so  their  overthrow  is  left  to 
time.  Time,  probably,  will  not  fail  us. 
After  long  waiting  the  public  has  at  length 
had  some  right  done  it  in  the  article  of 
household  fuel,  and  this  gives  ground  for 


hope  that  right  will  some  day  triumph  in 
respect  of  provisions. 

Nothing  could  look  more  hopeless  than 
the  high  price  of  household  coal  did  in 
the  south  of  England  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  it  has  become,  rather  suddenly,  more 
moderate  —  the  means  having  been  found, 
after  long  waiting,  of  outflanking  the  de- 
structive army  of  middlemen,  and  of  bring- 
ing the  colliery  owner  and  the  consumer 
into  direct  relation.  An  intermediate 
business,  which  for  long  enriched  a  few 
tradesmen,  has  been,  or  soon  will  be, 
eliminated;  on  the  other  hand,  the  popu- 
lation at  large  experience  a  marked  relief 
in  regard  to  an  indispensable  commodity. 
To  the  poor  in  winter,  the  boon  of  moder- 
ately priced  coal  must  be  inexpressibly 
welcome. 

The  word  price  has  formed  a  link  be- 
tween ideas  which,  at  first  view,  have  lit- 
tle in  common.  I  pass  from  the  price  of 
commodities  to  the  price  of  men. 

What  Walpole  said  about  every  man 
having  his  price,  seems  to  be  in  these 
days  applicable  to  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  State,  who  are  intrusted  with  infor- 
mation or  documents  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  keep  secret.  Every  now  and  then 
occasions  come  about  when  it  is  worth 
the  while  of  certain  persons  to  pay  highly 
for  such  information  or  documents,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  make  the  same  public; 
and  it  too  often  happens  that  public  ser- 
vants, who  have  not  the  excuse  of  neces- 
sity or  low  wages  to  plead,  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  a  heavy  bribe.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  us  to  read  in  print  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  councils  and  com- 
mittees, which  every  one  officially  aware 
of  them  has  been  bound  to  keep  secret ; 
this  remark  applies  to  times  when  such 
proceedings  may  not  be  the  subjects  of 
great  public  curiosity  or  interest.  But 
again,  there  are  times  when  very  much 
anxiety  is  felt  concerning  secret  docu- 
ments or  opinions,  when  it  is  most  in- 
convenient (to  use  a  moderate  word)  to 
cabinets  or  councils  that  their  proceed- 
ings should  be  known,  and  yet  when 
means  can  be  found  of  overcoming  some- 
body's honor,  honesty,  or  sense  of  duty, 
and  of  obtaining  surreptitiously  what  offi- 
cial prescription  has  anxiously  endeavored 
to  veil  from  public  view. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  pre- 
mature disclosure,  which  occurred  last 
autumn,  of  the  heads  of  a  Redistribution 
Bill  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Cabinet.  But  I  soon  look 
back  to  the  earlier  betrayal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1878. 
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And  then  I  return  still  farther  into  the 
past,  and  think  of  the  mysterious  publica- 
tion (in  1848,  as  1  think)  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  then  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications,  on  the  subject 
of  our  defeoces.  Burgoyne  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  make  an  improper 
use  of  a  public  document;  and  it  may  be 
assumed,  without  argument,  that  he  had 
no  idea  that  the  document  was  in  dishonest 
hands,  until  after  it  was  in  anybody's 
hands  who  was  willing  to  pay  sixpence  for 
it.  He  probably  could  not  avoid  com- 
municating to  the  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  and  others  that  he  had  received 
such  a  letter.  Some  artful  person,  by 
theft  or  cunning,  got  possession  of  the 
paper,  copied  it,  and  sold  the  copy  to  a 
newspaper.  The  story  current  was,  that 
a  lady  of  some  notoriety,  by  gross  misrep- 
resentation, and  by  a  solemn  promise  that 
no  improper  use  should  be  made  of  it,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  letter  for  an  hour 
from  a  member  of  Burgoyne's  family,  who 
took  it  from  his  desk.  One  may  imagine 
the  state  of  mind  of  Sir  John  when  he  had 
to  go  to  the  duke,  who  had  always  thought 
highly  of  him,  and  to  try  to  make  his  peace 
after  such  an  unhappy  occurrence.  "  Take 
damned  good  care  you  never  let  another 
letter  of  mine  to  you  find  its  way  into 
print ! "  were  said  to  have  been  bis  Grace's 
words  which  ended  the  interview. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  disclosure  was  known 
to  have  been  made  by  a  temporarily  em- 
ployed clerk  in  the  English  Foreign  Office. 
It  seems  to  be  a  sad  reproach  to  us  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  cannot 
secure  the  inviolability  of  our  State  papers 
and  transactions.  Richelieus,  Fredericks, 
Metternichs,  could  avoid  such  exposure, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  older  cabinets  of  the 
Escurial  under  Philip  II.,  or  of  Venice  in 
the  days  of  our  Tudor  sovereigns.  Yet 
we  moderns,  in  the  great  age  of  invention, 
with  all  appliances  and  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, cannot  guard  ourselves  against  the 
curious  who  will  pay.  Probably  our  ina- 
bility in  this  respect  may  be  traced  to  the 
manner  of  making  government  appoint- 
ments, to  which  our  Parliamentary  system 
forces  us.  Had  our  ministers  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  others  in  their 
departments,  they  might  find  means  of 
keeping  these  assistants  faithful  to  their 
trusts.  But  with  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment now  in  fashion,  and  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  public  servant  though  he  may  be  griev- 
ously suspected,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that 


affairs  of  State  are  now  and  then  confided 
to  employ  is  who  prove  to  be  corruptible. 

If  the  same  kind  of  treachery  was  not 
complained  of  in  earlier  days,  that  proba- 
bly was  because  there  was  then  no  ready 
market  for  stolen  papers.  That  there 
were  always  weak  natures  ready  to  sacri- 
fice duty  for  pelf,  I  am  afraid  we  have  only 
too  much  warrant  for  saying.  In  old  days 
it  was  a  very  lucrative  commission  to  bring 
home  a  freight  of  specie  from  abroad. 
The  senders  of  such  valuable  cargo  were 
always  especially  glad  if  it  could  be 
confided  to  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 
Hence  at  those  foreign  stations  whence 
we  received  the  precious  metals,  there 
was  always  a  chance  of  a  captain  being 
sent  to  England  with  a  treasure  in  the 
hold  of  his  ship,  for  conveying  which  he 
would  receive  very  substantial  reward. 
When  this  could  be  done  in  due  order  — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  captain  could  take 
his  rich  freight  by  command  of  his  supe- 
rior —  he  was  simply  a  fortunate  individ- 
ual. But  such  things  used  to  be  known 
as  captains  intriguing  to  get  the  offer  of 
bullion  freights;  and  then,  forgetful  of 
their  duty  and  honor,  leaving  their  sta- 
tions without  orders  or  permission,  and 
not  caring  for  the  dereliction  of  their  duty 
as  long  as  they  could  secure  the  dues  for 
transporting  the  freight.  Of  course  any 
man  so  acting  had  to  face  the  decision  of 
a  court-martial  on  his  conduct.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  gain  to  be  made  by  one 
voyage  was  sometimes  so  great  as  to  tempt 
a  commander  to  risk  his  commission  to 
secure  it.  I  remember  an  old  captain  who 
had  done  this,  and  contrived  to  escape 
punishment  for  his  act.  Unless  he  was 
most  unwarrantably  misrepresented,  he 
used  to  be  fond  of  bragging  to  his  familiars 
of  this  achievement,  and  of  saying,  "  You 
see  I  put  my  commission  in  one  hand  and 
the  freight-money  in  the  other,  and  found 
the  latter  a  devilish  deal  the  better  worth 
having  of  the  two."  Such  venality  in  a 
post-captain  was  quite  as  bad  as  any  traffic 
in  documents  of  which  we  have  had  to 
complain  in  later  days. 

MEN  ABOVE  PRICE. 

To  turn  now  from  men  who  not  only 
had  their  price,  but  who  did  not  scruple 
to  ticket  themselves  as  open  to  a  bid,  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  one  whose 
conscience  was  of  a  far  severer  order. 
Only  a  very  few  months  since,  it  was 
notified  to  English-speaking  men  that 
Samuel  Johnson  had  been  dead  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  there  was  a  proposal  to  mark 
the  epoch  by  pilgrimages  to  Lichfield  and 
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commemorative  ceremonies.  The  public 
did  not,  I  think,  incline  very  seriously  to 
the  demonstration ;  and  probably  those 
who  best  know  how  to  value  Johnson  see 
no  reason  to  regret  that  this  was  the  case. 
For  centenaries  are  becoming  somewhat 
vulgar  tributes,  and  our  sturdy  moralist 
still  commands  from  his  countrymen  a  re- 
spect which  would  scarcely  sort  well  with 
processions  and  spectacles.  Had  he  left 
behind  him  simply  the  fame  of  a  great 
author,  there  might  have  been  something 
fitting  in  acting  to  enthusiastic  audiences 
his  tragedy,  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  for 
Irene,  and  an  exceptionally  powerful  cast 
—  in  presenting  the  London  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  —  in  elaborat- 
ing tableaux  from  the  "  Prince  of  Abyssi- 
nia;" but  the  Johnson  whom  we  revere 
to-day  is  the  sage  far  more  than  the  author. 
Our  great-grandfathers  and  grandfathers 
did,  I  Ujuly  believe,  regard  the  sonorous 
doctor  as  a  mighty  leader  in  all  the  most 
majestic  modes  of  letters.  His  drama, 
his  didactic  pieces,  his  essays,  his  biogra- 
phies, and  above  all  these,  perhaps,  his 
M  Rasselas,"  were  considered  to  represent 
extraordinarily  high  flights  of  genius ;  but 
is  it  slander  to  say  now  that,  except  the 
celebrated  dictionary,  hardly  one  of  his 
volumes  is  ever  moved  from  the  shelf  ?  I 
can  remember  having  his  " classic"  tale 
put  into  my  hand  when  I  was  a  lad,  as  a 
sublime  composition  —  a  model  of  style 
and  of  construction,  and  a  hive  of  wis- 
dom;, but  I  do  not  think  I  at  that  time 
was  enticed  far  beyond  the  initial  sentence 
wherein  the  drum  is  beat  to  call  the  audi- 
ence together.  How  many  of  his  lines  do 
we  ever  hear  quoted  to-day?  Perhaps 
the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale ;  I 
can  remember  no  more.  While  a  man 
might  be  presented  with  a  guinea  for  every 
leal  of  ••  The  Rambler  "  or  "  Idler  "  which 
he  has  turned,  and  yet  not  be  exceeding 
rich ! 

No ;  it  is  the  social  and  conversational 
doctor,  the  brave,  true-hearted  man,  the 
denouncer  of  vice  and  profaneness  —  who 
could  be  neighbor  to  the  poor  and  for- 
saken, who  could  stun  pretenders  with  a 
concentrated  sentence  —  the  simple-living, 
conscientious  Colossus,  to  whom  we  look 
back  with  affectionate  respect.  Great 
gatherings  and  special  observances  would 
not  create  an  appreciation  of  Johnson's 
great  qualities  if  we  had  it  not;  and  as 
fortunately  we  have  it,  and  have  retained 
it  but  little  impaired  for  a  hundred  years, 
it  is  itself  the  best  witness  to  his  merit  to 
which  we  can  point.  Being  dead  he  yet 
speaketh,  as  Abel  does.    With  command- 


ing intellect,  great  acquirements,  and 
many  infirmities  of  both  body  and  mind, 
he  not  ineffectually  endeavored  to  live 
agreeably  to  his  high  profession  ;  his  life, 
private  and  social,  has  been  exhibited  and 
sifted  as  few  lives  have  been ;  he  is  seen 
to  have  been  in  the  main  firm,  honest,  and 
true,  with  many  failings,  especially  in 
small  things,  but  free  from  grievous  blot 
of  any  kind.  Without  birth  or  connec- 
tions, without  wealth  or  even  competence, 
with  nature  in  many  ways  against  him, 
Johnson  by  force  of  character  wrought  for 
himself  a  dictatorship  to  which  the  well- 
born, the  rich,  the  gifted,  and  the  great 
submitted.  A  grand  figure  truly  !  but  we 
have  him  effectually  enshrined  in  the 
memory  and  sentiment  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  need  of  going  to  Lichfield. 

As  I  have  been  tracing  the  sentences 
immediately  foregoing,  it  was  impossible 
almost  but  that  there  should  steal  into  my 
mind  thought  of  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Johnson,  who,  in 
many  respects,  is  antithetical  to  him.  Dr. 
Goldsmith  deserves,  and  has  found,  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  posterity ;  but 
it  is  not  his  character,  it  is  his  sweet  and 
pleasant  writings  for  which  we  cherish  his 
memory.  His  pen  wound  its  way  into  the 
affections  of  men,  charmed  their  ears,  de- 
lighted their  imaginations.  He  did  hot 
tower  above  them  like  Johnson  ;  his  voice 
came  from  among  them,  giving  shape  to 
their  thoughts,  articulating  their  cries, 
showing  them  to  themselves  \n  kindly 
groupings.  How,  being  to  the  eye  of  his 
fellows  what  he  appeared,  he  could  give 
forth  the  utterances  which  delighted  them, 
which  delight  us,  and  which  will  delight 
our  posterity  for  generations,  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  which  forever  are  confound- 
ing the  world.  Immensely  inferior  as  he 
was  to  Johnson  as  a  man,  as  a  writer  he 
left  him  far  behind.  Johnson's  works  (the 
dictionary  again  excepted)  are  kept  alive 
through  our  liking  of  their  author;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  "  Sweet  Auburn  "  or  "  The 
Primroses."  They  have  immortalized 
Goldsmith ;  he  did  nothing  for  them  ex- 
cept bring  them  into  the  world.  "  A  word 
in  due  season,  how  good  is  it ! "  though  a 
true  proverb,  might  be  capped  with  one 
far  more  striking  —  viz.,  a  few  words  well 
chosen,  and  chanted  in  the  right  key,  how 
they  stir  men's  minds  and  compel  their 
sympathies  ! 

The  music,  pictures,  and  large  charity 
of  ••  The  Deserted  Village  "  were  touches 
on  the  springs  of  feeling  by  a  master- 
hand;  yet  one  may  fairly  doubt  whether 
the  master  was   wholly  conscious  of  the 
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power  that  was  in  him.  On  that  and  on 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  I  suppose  that 
his  fame  principally  rests.  But  if  we  are 
to  measure  the  public's  appreciation  by 
the  tendency  of  writers  and  speakers  to 
quote  passages  and  bring  them  into  famil- 
iar use,  then  the  witty  piece  called  "  Re- 
taliation "  is  his  most  successful  effort. 
Its  lines  are  handed  about  with  great  free- 
dom—  often  used  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  lecture-room  —  much  resorted  to  by 
critics  and  essayists,  and  passed  as  cur- 
rency by  many  a  talker  who  knows  not  at 
what  mint  they  were  coined.  The  char- 
acters sketched  in  the  poem  were  those 
of  individuals;  the  application  of  the 
sketches  is  of  unlimited  extent. 

My  earliest  acquaintance  with  Gold- 
smith (and  it  came  very  early  in  my  career) 
was  through  his  ballad  "The  Hermit," 
which  I,  with  some  difficulty,  got  by  heart. 
I  was  so  young  and  so  unpractised  in 
poetical  methods  as  not  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  situation  in  the  opening  with- 
out assistance ;  but  I  remember  well  how 
powerfully  affected  I  was  by  the  romance 
when  once  I  received  it.  The  verses  took 
firm  hold,  have  withstood  it  "the  whips 
and  scorns  of  time," 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God    has  given  my 
share, 

have  presented  themselves,  and  still  do 
present  themselves,  though  I  have  been 
face  to  face  with  time  long  enough  to 
have  forgotten  many  a  thing  which  seemed 
more  important  than  my  childish  task. 
Thus  I  am  hardly  an  impartial  judge ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that,  besides  the  sweet 
and  kindly  thoughts,  and  the  affecting 
subject,  the  art  shown  in  construction  has 
much  to  do  with  the  merit  of  the  idyl. 
Simple  as  it  reads,  I  should  say  there  is 
very  superior  workmanship  in  it. 

Now  that  peasant  proprietorships  are 
so  much  in  favor,  Goldsmith's  line, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man, 

suggests  itself  as  if  it  were  just  written 
for  the  occasion.  The  poet,  singularly 
happy  in  expression,  has  supplied  a  text 
on  the  sentiment  of  which  men  of  a  com- 
plexion far  different  from  his  may  wrangle, 
after  he  has  been  asleep  for  an  age.  But 
we  must  look  to  him  for  nothing  more 
than  the  text :  he  was  not  the  man  to  take 
hard  questions  in  his  teeth  and  shake  the 
truth  out  of  them.  No,  happily  he  was 
not ;  for  had  he  been  given  to  demon 
stration,  we  should  have  wanted  the  in- 


imitable pictures  of  the  preacher,  the 
pedagogue,  the  ale-house,  the  village 
green,  and  the  emigrants.  I  doubt  if 
there  be  much  wisdom  in  this  delightful 
poem,  and  whether  it  may  not  have  in- 
stilled into  many  minds  grave,  mischiev- 
ous error  hidden  in  its  surpassing  sweets. 
But  into  its  tendencies  I  will  not  now 
inquire;  it  is  genuine  poetry,  brought 
pure  from  Helicon. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  many  depart- 
ments of  the  belles-lettres  in  which  Gold- 
smith's success  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
century  —  certainly  tale,  drama,  satire, 
eclogue,  and  most  tender  and  melodious 
pastoral  —  the  thought  will  rise  that  to 
him  much  more  aptly  than  to  Sheridan, 
might  Moore  have  applied  his  eulogy,  that 
he  ran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  mas- 
ter of  alL 

Yet,  with  his  various  taleots,  he  appeared 
to  many  simply  as  a  medium  through 
whose  lips  a  familiar  spirit  poured  stirring 
utterances  which  were  hardly  filtered 
through  his  brain ;  for,  tried  in  society  on 
a  sudden,  or  when  the  weird  influence 
was  absent,  he  gave  no  indication  of  a 
superior  mind,  while  he  offered  but  too 
many  proofs  that  he  was  neither  wise  nor 
prudent. 

••  What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his 
faults  were  his  own,"  are  remarks  that 
may  be  reflected  upon  the  writer  of  them. 
Neither  Johnson  nor  Goldsmith  saw, 
probably,  how  he  would  appear  to  poster- 
ity, yet  each  seemed  to  have  some  insight 
into  the  other's  genius.  Goldsmith  told 
Johnson  that  if  he  wrote  of  fishes,  he 
would  make  them  all  whales ;  while  John- 
son said  of  his  friend,  that  he  would  make 
a  history  of  the  earth  and  animated  nature 
as  entertaining  as  a  fairy  tale. 

There  was  a  common  friend  of  them 
both  in  whose  honor  a  centenary  com- 
memoration might  have  been  very  fitting, 
because,  from  the  nature  of  his  art,  his 
productions  could  not  remain  to  speak  for 
themselves.  I  mean,  of  course,  Garrick, 
whom  we  can  know  only  by  the  descrip- 
tions and  panegyrics  which  his  contempo- 
raries have  handed  down  to  us.  Some 
ceremonies,  addresses,  and  well-chosen 
dramatic  exhibitions  might  have  kept  dear 
to  memory  one  whom  his  own  generation 
thought  to  be  the  foremost  actor  of  all 
this  world.  In  writing  thus,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  overlook  the  fact  that  Garrick's 
fame  has  been  preserved  by  the  works  of 
bis  friends. 

Apropos  of  his  fame,  the  assertion  that 
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he,  or  any  other,  was  the  greatest  actor 
that  ever  lived,  sounds  very  arbitrary. 
That  an  actor  was  the  first  of  his  own 
time  is  a  thing  susceptible  of  proof  by 
evidence ;  but  how  it  can  be  proved  that 
he  excelled  performers  of  another  time 
beside  whom  he  never  appeared,  and  who 
were  never  seen  by  audiences  who  had 
enjoyed  his  presentations  of  characters, 
passes  comprehension.  It  is  a  received 
axiom  with  some  writers,  and  accepted  by 
a  vast  number  of  believers,  that  Garrick 
was  the  greatest  of  the  actors  who  have 
walked  the  English  boards.  But  how 
compare  Garrick  with  Macready  or  with 
Irving  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  critic 
who  has  seen  Irving  can  have  seen  Gar- 
rick. How,  then,  is  a  comparison  to  be 
made?  This  we  know  —  viz.,  that  Gar- 
rick's  generation  be-Rosciused  him,  ex- 
tolled him,  and  enjoyed  his  talents  in  a 
degree  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  fore- 

foing  or  succeeding  generations.  This, 
owever,  simply  proves  that  Garrick's 
contemporaries  were  more  devoted  to  the 
drama  than  men  of  older  time  or  than  men 
of  this  day.  Say  that  Garrick's  career 
was  run  at  a  period  when  the  minds  of 
instructed  men  and  capable  critics  were 
directed  to  the  achievements  of  actors 
more  intently  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
you  will  find  few  to  differ  from  you ;  but 
this  is  very  different  from  demonstrating 
that  he  was  never  equalled  on  the  English 
stage.  He  improved,  no  doubt,  the  style 
of  acting  —  was,  as  Goldsmith  said,  •*  nat- 
ural, simple,  affecting'1  —  and  so  he  won 
the  hearts  and  admiration  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed his  playing;  yet  others  may  have 
done  the  same  who  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  so  worthily  judged,  or  to  possess 
so  many  friends  able  to  sound  effectively 
the  speaking-trump  of  fame.  I  think  it  is 
rather  characteristic  of  us  English,  that  in 
extolling  our  favorites  we  are  prone  to 
draw  upon  the  credit  of  other  times  as 
well  as  of  our  own.  It  is  not  very  long 
ago  since  some  fanatical  sycophaot  of  a 
minister  who  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
very  triumphant  far  or  near,  hailed  him 
as  "  the  greatest  statesman  of  this  or  of 
any  age." 

AMERICA  AND  DYNAMITE. 
As  to  the  administration  of  the  "states- 
man "  whom  1  mentioned  just  now,  while 
so  many  are  deploring  the  miseries  and 
dangers  which  in  so  many  quarters  he  has 
brought  upon  us,  I  will  point  to  one  little 
streak  of  light  in  international  affairs, 
which  perhaps,  amid  our  innumerable 
anxieties,  has   created   less   satisfaction 
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than  it  should.  The  United  States  of 
America  have  at  last  become  alive  to  the 
truth  that  it  is  not  just,  or  creditable,  or 
wise  to  allow  their  cities  and  territories  to 
be  used  as  rendezvous  for  bands  of  assas- 
sins who  contrive  the  wickedest  and  most 
destructive  crimes  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  and  their  property,  or  as 
workshops  for  the  construction  of  diaboli- 
cal engines  for  effecting  those  crimes. 
Impunity  for  these  assassins  lasted  so 
long  in  America  that  we  regarded  the 
suppression  of  the  contrivances  at  their 
source  as  hopeless ;  and  even  now,  when 
America  feels  scandalized,  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  much  nearer  relief  from  these 
practices.  But  it  is  a  great  deal,  in  such 
cases,  to  have  public  recognition  of  the 
criminality  of  these  nefarious  plotters. 
Even  to  rouse  opinion  against  them  will 
impede  and  discourage  them  greatly ;  and 
opinion  once  aroused,  the  discouragement 
will  probably  be  followed  up  to  the  extent 
of  legislation  and  legal  action. 

When  we  blame  the  Americans  for  the 
indifference  with  which  they  have  so 
long  regarded  the  infamous  doings,  we 
must  remember  that  many  of  them  saw 
in  the  explosions  and  murders  only  a  wild 
sort  of  justice.  They  were  altogether 
disposed  to  think  us  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, and  the  complaints  which  the  Irish 
raised  against  us  seemed  to  them  well 
founded.  Add  to  this  that  we  have  been,, 
some  of  us,  unwise  enough  to  admit  that 
there  is  justice  in  these  complaints,  and 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  after  this 
plea  of  guilty \  partial  though  it  might  be, 
they  should  not  be  eaten  up  with  zeal  to 
balk  the  Irishmen  of  their  vengeance.- 
There  are  many  signs  at  last  that  they  are 
perceiving  the  truth  as  to  these  matters. 
They  have  examined  a  little  into  the 
meaning  of  Irish  wrongs,  and  not  found 
them  so  grievous  as  they  were  supposed 
to  be ;  they  have  also  comprehended  the 
morbid  condition  which  led  to  self-accusa- 
tion, and  been  rather  amused  at  our  peni- 
tential humor.  Coiocidently  almost  with 
their  waking  up  to  a  perception  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  they  have  been  startled 
by  a  cracker  or  two  going  off  at  their  own 
doors,  as  may  naturally  be  the  case  where 
lawless  men  and  explosive  agents  are 
allowed  to  be  collected.  When  one  con- 
siders how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it 
is  to  keep  a  cork  firm  over  Irish  energy 
after  it  has  been  raised  to  a  murderous 
temperature,  the  wonder  grows  that  the 
cities  and  towns  of  America  were  not 
oftener  scenes  of  murders  and  demoli- 
tions, which,  intended  for  the  Old  World, 
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boiled  over,  or  went  off  at  half  cock,  be- 
fore they  left  the  New.  The  little  mur- 
derous incidents  at  and  near  Mr.  O'Don- 
ovan  Rossa's  office  have,  however,  sup- 
plied proofs  that  the  volcanic  action  may 
prove  daogerous  even  in  the  cradle  of 
vengeance;  and  one  may  hope  to  hear 
shortly  that  the  gangs  and  their  arsenals 
have  been  hunted  out  and  dispersed. 

We  think  the  Americans  were  very  in- 
considerate and  very  callous,  not  to  say 
very  spiteful,  in  allowing  Rossa  and  his 
villanous  gang  to  go  on  so  long  un- 
checked and  even  unreproved.  We  can 
see  plainly  enough  what  ought  to  be  done 
when  we  are  in  danger  ourselves.  But 
how  did  we  act  when  the  French  made 
against  us  exactly  the  same  kind  of  com- 
plaint that  we  have  since  been  making 
against  the  Americans?  Gangs  of  mis- 
creants were  endeavoring  to  assassinate 
the  French  emperor  and  to  create  anarchy 
in  France.  They  dared  not  hatch  their 
plots  and  devise  their  murders  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  so  they  came  to 
England  to  plot  and  prepare.  Louis  Na- 
poleon knew  this,  and  remonstrated  with 
our  government.  Lord  Palmerston,  then 
prime  minister,  saw  that  our  hospitality 
was  being  abused,  and  that  we  were  lend- 
ing ourselves  as  a  convenience  to  the 
agents  of  crime  and  confusion.  He  ac- 
cordingly introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  making  the  practices  of 
these  desperadoes  penal  —a  very  moder- 
ate, reasonable  bill,  such  as  we  should 
much  like  the  Americans  to  enact  on  our 
behalf  now.  But  our  Commons  had  no 
patience  at  all  with  the  proposal  —  they 
being  in  this  instance  not  the  objects  but 
the  shelter  of  the  criminals.  They  grandly 
threw  out  the  bill,  and  along  with  it  they 
turned  out  Lord  Palmerston.  That  way 
of  dealiog  with  such  a  proposal  seemed  to 
them  at  that  time  the  right,  honorable, 
and  truly  English  ooe.  We  see  things 
differently  when  our  own  withers  are 
wrung.  It  was  not,  however,  against  the 
Americans  that  we  sinned  ;  and  they,  for- 
tunately, are  now  likely  to  act  towards  us 
in  a  spirit  more  liberal  than  formerly. 
There  is  also  a  little  improvement  in  our 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  wholesale 
destroyers  at  home.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  "cat "  may 
be  justly  and  beneficially  applied  to  the 
backs  of  these  dynamitard  villains ;  and 
our  lawyers  have  discovered  that  we  may, 
without  fresh  legislation,  make  many  of 
the  explosions  capital  offences.  One  or 
two  hangings  and  one  or  two  floggings 
may  be  expected  to  produce  very  deterrent 


effects  on  our  conspirators.  I  only  trust 
that  when  any  of  them  come  to  be  hanged, 
the  finishers  of  the  law  will  be  able  to 
turn  them  off,  and  will  really  make  a  fin- 
ish. It  is  too  scandalous  that,  in  this 
mechanical  age,  an  abandoned  scoundrel 
should  escape  from  "  edge  of  penny  cord  " 
because  the  drop  on  which  he  was  perched 
would  not  answer  to  the  hangman's  ef- 
forts. 

PENALTIES  AND  ASSIZE  GOSSIP ;  WITH  A 
LOOK  AT  THE  CLOCK. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  the  wisdom 
seems  to  be  perceived  among  us  of  sen- 
tencing workers  in  dynamite  to  the  lash 
and  to  the  cord,  yet  it  is  certain  that  we 
are  a  long  way  from  adopting  death  or 
floggiog  as  a  punishment  for  ordinary 
offences.  Indeed  we  have  well-nigh  re* 
stricted  legal  punishment  to  imprisonment 
of  some  kind.  Now  it  seems  likely  that 
before  very  long  serious  difficulties  may 
be  interposed  between  the  law's  victims 
and  their  imprisonment.  A  case  has 
recently  occurred  wherein  a  first-class 
misdemeanant  has  had  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  confinement  remitted,  on 
the  plea  that  the  punishment  was  injuring 
his  health.  Probably  it  was.  Confine* 
ment,  in  most  cases,  does  not  improve 
condition ;  the  popular  belief  is,  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  do  so.  And  up  to 
this  time  most  of  us  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  a  prisoner  must  take 
his  chance  of  the  effect  on  his  health 
of  expiating  his  offence,  for  expiated  it 
must  be.  Without  passing  any  reflection 
on  what  has  occurred  (for  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  representations  which 
moved  the  secretary  of  state  to  pity),  I 
feel  certain  that 

'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 

and  that  prisoners  will  naturally  be  very 
quick  to  put  forward  certificates  that 
their  health  is  being  destroyed,  in  order 
to  escape  part  of  their  sentences.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  favor  will  not  in 
this  matter  be  shown  to  any  individual 
or  to  any  class  of  culprits  —  therefore 
that  tickets  of  debility  or  disease  will  be 
just  as  much  sought  after  as  tickets-of- 
leave. 

When  I  first  began  to  think  of  this  mat- 
ter, it  appeared  to  me  to  be  purely  and 
entirely  an  innovation ;  but  upon  consider- 
ation, I  find  that  remission  on  the  ground 
of  low  physical  condition  has  in  past  time 
been  allowed,  though  not  in  reference  to 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment.  When, 
in  the  military  services  of  older  days,  a 
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man  was  sentenced  to  corporal  punish* 
meat,  the  doctor  always  watched  the  in- 
fliction of  the  "  cat,"  and  could  stop  the 
chastisement  if  he  found  that  it  was  ex- 
ceeding the  sufferer's  physical  power  of 
endurance.  The  same  rule  which  held  in 
these  cases  —  viz.,  that  a  sentence  which 
was  not  intended  to  result  in  death  or  per- 
manent injury  should  not  be  carried  out 
to  the  extent  of  producing  either  of  those 
results — may  be  applied  not  unreason- 
ably to  cases  of  imprisonment.  But  then 
arises  the  question,  How  are  transgress- 
ors who  cannot  endure  imprisonment 
without  a  serious  breakdown  of  constitu- 
tion to  be  punished  at  all?  We  shall 
either  have  to  let  them  escape  their  pen- 
alties on  the  ground  of  delicacy,  or  to 
invent  a  new  punishment,  the  infliction  of 
which  will  not  be  confined  to  able-bodied, 
vigorous  prisoners.  A  great  number  of 
our  criminals  are,  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
not  physically  strong.  Of  course  we  must 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  letting  them  all 
loose  on  society,  and  allowing  them  to 
commit  crime  with  impunity.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them? 
Shall  we  have  sanatory  retreats  with 
pleasaunces  attached,  sheets  of  water  for 
boating,  and  horses  and  carriages  for  en- 
joying the  air?  Three  months  in  such 
seclusion  would  make  an  agreeable  and 
salutary  change  from  the  treadmill;  and 
if  this  relaxation  were  resorted  to  once  a 
year,  or  perhaps  oftener,  offenders  of  any 
degree  of  delicacy  might  with  such  aid 
contrive  to  serve  out  their  time.  Or  shall 
we  look  for  some  grief  that  shall  be 
sharper  for  the  moment,  but  of  shorter 
duration?  A  rogue  who  should  be  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  enduring  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor, 
might  be  strong  enough  to  stand  a  few 
hours  in  the  pillory  or  to  be  branded. 
One  hardly  likes  to  pursue  this  train  of 
thought  farther,  until  opinion  shall  have 
ripened  somewhat ;  but  it  really  looks  as 
if,  modern  penal  inventions  proving  inap- 
plicable, we  were  to  be  driven  back  upon 
some  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Levity  apart,  we  shall  have  to  de- 
vise speedily  punishments  which  can  with 
certainty  be  inflicted.  Those  which  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  evading  on  the  plea  of 
failing  health,  genuine  or  pretended,  will 
altogether  lose  their  deterrent  effect;  for 
every  knave  will  think  himself  clever 
enough  to  get  the  length  of  the  doctor's 
foot,  and  so  run  the  chance  of  anything 
which  does  not  promise  to  be  more  severe 
than  •«  quod." 
The  taw's  inflictions  -have  altered  very 


much  wilhin  the  period  that  I  can  recol- 
lect. I  remember  to  have  seen  a  man 
whipped  in  the  market-place.  I  have  seen 
a  man  in  the  stocks.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  a  man  condemned  to  death  for 
sheep-stealing,  and  remember  one  to  have 
been  hanged  for  robbery  on  the  highway, 
and  another  for  stealing  a  horse  and  com- 
mitting sundry  other  thefts.  Scarlett  and 
Wilde  in  court  are  two  figures  whom  I 
can  recall  with  tolerable  distinctness. 
The  generation  before  mine  remembered 
Erskine,  and  some  of  my  friends  of  that 
generation  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
him.  I  will  repeat  one  anecdote.  Ers- 
kine (I  presume,  after  he  had  held,  or 
while  he  was  holding,  office)  was  brought 
down  to  a  country  assize  town  to  plead  in 
some  important  case.  Either  there  had 
been  some  uncertainty  until  the  last  about 
his  being  able  to  attend,  or  there  had  been 
some  mismanagement,  so  that  accommo- 
dation was  not  early  secured  for  him. 
The  place  had  but  a  limited  quantity  of 
disposable  rooms ;  the  earlier  comers  got 
possession  of  all  these;  and  when  the 
eminent  Gounsel  arrived,  not  a  chamber 
could  he  procure  at  all  — a  chamber  for 
hire,  that  is ;  but  he  did  find  where  to  lay 
his  head,  and  more  than  that  too.  For  a 
clergyman,  who  was  head  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  was  quite  shocked  to 
hear  of  Erskine  being  so  hardly  put  to  it. 
So  he  invited  him  into  his  own  house,  and 
placed  two  or  three  of  the  best  rooms  at 
his  disposal.  The  business  lasted  only  a 
very  few  days,  when  Erskine,  on  depart* 
ing,  told  his  host  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  adequately  to  thank  him  for  his  at- 
tention, and  that  he  should  be  very  happy 
if  he  ever  found  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
returning  the  favor.  "  You  will  have  that, 
sfr,  before  long,  without  doubt,"  answered 
the  schoolmaster.  "You  are  quite  sure 
to  become  lord  chancellor,  and,  by  the 
time  you  are  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
give  up  teaching  and  to  settle  down  in  a 
living.  Erskine  was  afraid  there  was  no 
such  glory  in  store  for  him  as  his  enter- 
tainer anticipated,  but  he  repeated  his 
offer  of  service  whatever  station  he  might 
occupy.  When  he  became  chancellor  the 
clergyman  got  his  living.  Whether  Ers- 
kine gave  it  without  reminder,  or  whether 
the  parson  had  to  ask  for  it,  1  cannot  re- 
member, but  certainly  the  chancellor  paid 
honestly  and  well  for  having  been  taken 
in  and  done  for  in  his  need. 

Up  to  a  little  before  my  day  there  was 
always  an  assize  ball ;  and  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  bringing  the  judges  into  town 
were,  within  my  recollection,  exceedingly 
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quaint.  I  have  an  account  of  them  some- 
where, and  may  possibly  give  it  to  Maga's 
readers  on  another  occasion.  I  have  not 
left  myself  space  for  it  in  the  present  pa- 
per; but  I  will  mention,  before  I  forget  it 
again,  the  resistance  to  serving  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  which  was  persistently  and 
successfully  offered  for  many  years  by  an 
eccentric  old  squire.  He  cared  little  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  shrievalty,  and 
objected  most  earnestly  to  the  trouble 
and  expense,  for  he  would  have  had  to 
buy  a  state  carriage,  set  up  a  troop  of  re- 
tainers, and  I  know  not  what  besides. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  fine  of,  as 
I  think,  ^500  for  not  serving  the  office,  if 
once  nominated  to  it.  The  problem  there- 
fore, for  the  old  character,  was  to  avoid 
serving  the  office,  and  avoid  paying  the 
fine.  This  he  solved  very  effectually  by 
giving  notice  to  the  officers  who  named 
the  magnates  from  whom  the  sheriff  would 
be  selected,  that  if  made  sheriff  he  would 
serve.  **  But  as  sure  as  you  live,"  he 
added,  "I'll  go  with  a  wain  and  oxen  to 
meet  the  judges,  and  my  people  shall 
come  in  smock-frocks,  with  forks  in  their 
hands."  Everybody  was  convinced  that 
he  would  do  as  he  threatened ;  they  did 
not  dare  to  commit  the  honor  of  the  county 
to  such  hands ;  and  he  went  down  to  the 
grave  a  very  old  man,  without  having  been 
ever  troubled  to  execute  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate. 

And  now,  by  a  glance  at  the  clock,  I 
learn  that  I  must  give  over  my  musings, 
and  betake  myself  elsewhere.  By  the 
way,  is  it  now  a  decreed  method  that  we 
are  to  change  the  small  hours  of  our  af 
ternoons  into  teens  and  twenties?  If  so, 
who  is  to  bring  about  the  alteration,  and 
for  whose  benefit  is  it  to  be  done?  1 
quite  fail  to  perceive  what  gain  there  can 
be  in  marking  the  dial  with  XVI.'s  and 
XXlV.'s,  or  in  talking  of  twenty-one 
o'clock,  to  compensate  for  the  wrench 
which  our  habits  will  suffer  in  renaming 
the  afternoon  and  evening  hours.  We 
shall  be  spared  the  trouble  of  writing  a.m. 
and  p.m.  when  we  specify  the  time  of  day, 
and  we  shall  avoid  the  confusion  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  omission  to  in- 
sert these  abbreviations;  in  return,  we 
shall  have  a  cumbersome  method  of  nota- 
tion. Surely  the  old  style  has  not  been 
found  so  inconvenient  that  a  new  one  is 
imperatively  called  for!  For  my  part,  1 
have  run  through  a  large  number  of  years 
without  ever  coming  to  thirteen  o'clock, 
and  I  could  be  well  content  to  live  out  my 
span  without  being  ever  taught  by  proud 
science  to  stray  to  that  numerator  of  time. 


FORTUNES  WHEEU 


We  can  see  how  the  world  wags  quite  as 
well  with  small  numbers  as  with  mouth- 
filling  ones,  and  the  tale  which  bangs 
thereby  will  be  as  impressive  in  units  as 
in  dozens.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
alter  the  reckoning  of  years,  those  who 
understood  the  matter  submitted  to  in- 
convenience with  a  good  grace,  and  kept 
Epiphany  on  what  would  have  been 
Christmas  day,  because  there  had  been 
really  an  error  in  the  old  style.  But  there 
is  no  error  in  reckoning  the  twelve  hours 
twice  in  the  astronomical  day ;  and  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  —  well,  I  can't  say  all 
that  is  in  my  heart  just  now,  for  if  I  do  I 
shall  inevitably  miss  my  train. 


From  Blackwood*  s  Magizine. 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

*  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown, 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 


For  man  is  man*  and  master  of  his  fate." 


—Enid, 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  HIGHLAND  HOME-COMING. 

FlRST-class  travellers  are  rare  in  the 
month  of  June  on  the  western  and  wilder 
section  of  the  great  West  of  Scotland 
Railway.  The  season  of  tourists  is  not 
yet;  and  sportsmen  seldom  begin  to  strag- 
gle northwards  before  the  second  week  of 
August.  Through  three-fourths  of  the 
year  the  company  must  rely  for  dividends 
or  debenture  interest  on  its  goods  traffic 
—  carrying  cattle  and  sheep,  herring  bar- 
rels, and  wire  fencing,  with  miscellaneous 
trifles  of  the  kind.  As  for  Auchnadar- 
roch  station,  which  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  Strathoran,  the  station-master,  meta- 
phorically as  well  as  physically,  is  one  of 
the  biggest  men  in  the  north  country. 
Dressed  in  a  deal  of  brief  authority,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  patronizing  the 
country-folks  who  travel  by  the  trains ;  he 
is  toadied  in  the  summer  by  innocent 
Cockneys,  helplessly  eager  for  direction 
and  advice;  and  he  may  simultaneously 
indulge  his  indolence  and  fussiness  by 
managing  to  make  an  infinite  ado  about 
nothing.  Save  a  lonely  shooting-lodge  or 
two,  a  couple  of  manses,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Glenconan,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  gentleman's  house  within 
a  radius  of  some  score  of  miles ;  and  al- 
though the  MacTavish  Arms  and  post- 
ing establishment  stands  within  a  short 
gunshot  of  the  station,  in  those  opening 
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days  of  June  it  has  barely  taken  down  its 
shutters. 

So  it  was  all  the  stranger  that,  one 
bright  afternoon  in  Jane,  the  station 
should  be  the  scene  of  unwonted  excite- 
ment. The  platform,  usually  left  to  be 
cleansed  by  the  rains  and  winds,  was 
swept  and  garnished ;  the  porter  had  taken 
his  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  cordu- 
roys ;  the  station-master  was  standing  at 
attention,  and  in  close  conversation  with 
an  elderly  Highlander  in  homespuns; 
while  the  smoke  of  the  train  was  visible 
in  the  middle  distance,  as  it  came  sobbing 
and  puffing  up  the  stiff  incline.  The 
cause  of  the  excitement  might  be  ex- 
plained by  a  carriage  that  had  pulled  up 
on  the  shingle  sweep  before  the  pine-built 
porch  of  the  little  booking-office.  It  was 
a  wagonette  of  teak,  with  a  pair  of  smart 
chestnut  cobs  —  one  and  the  other  strong, 
low,  and  serviceable ;  while  the  well-set-up 
driver  had  a  certain  style  about  him  that 
savored  rather  of  the  Parks  and  Piccadilly 
than  of  Ross-shire. 

*'  And  as  1  was  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson," drawled  the  Highlander  in  home- 
spun, "  this  will  be  a  great  day  for  Glen- 
conan." 

••  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Mr.  Ross  —  I  do 
not  doubt  it,"  replied  the  other,  motioning 
away  with  an  affable  wave  of  the  arm  the 
tender  of  the  Highlander's  snuff-mull. 
He  was  excited,  and  could  not  help  show- 
ing it,  though  he  prided  himself  on  the 
serenity  of  his  deportment  "We  do 
what  we  can ;  but  man's  powers  are  lim- 
ited, and  we  must  have  resident  proprie- 
tors if  we  are  to  develop  the  local  traffic." 

Donald  Ross  rumpled  up  his  shaggy 
eyebrows.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  elderly  hi  11  man  —  as  tall  as  the  station- 
master,  and  far  more  muscular.  Hard- 
looking  and  weather-beaten,  he  seemed  to 
have  worked  away,  in  a  long  life  among 
the  hills,  all  superabundant  flesh  from  his 
bone  and  sinew.  Though  his  Saxon  was 
serviceable,  like  the  cobs,  he  was  not 
strong  in  it;  he  failed  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  the  station-master,  and  he  struck 
back  into  his  own  line  of  thought. 

"Ay,  more  resident  gentlemen,  as  you 
were  saying,  will  be  a  great  thing  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  Glenconan  when 
we  have  one  of  the  '  Glenconans '  among 
us  again.  I'm  thinking  he  will  be  turning 
Corryvreckan  and  Glengoy  into  deer;  and 
'deed  these  shepherd-men  are  just  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  that  the  minister 
would  be  speaking  about  the  former  Sab- 
bath-day." 

Meanwhile  the  train  was  approaching, 


and  at  last  it  drew  up  at  the  platform. 
Three  gentlemen  got  out  of  a  first-class 
carriage.  The  station-master  received 
them  cap  in  hand,  with  an  obsequiousness 
significant  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. As  for  Donald,  he  slightly  lifted 
his  deerstalker  bonnet,  and  pulled  shyly 
at  a  grizzled  forelock ;  but  his  grey  eyes 
gleamed  with  such  a  soft  satisfaction  as 
you  may  see  in  a  friendly  collie  gratified 
by  the  home-coming  of  his  master. 

The  foremost  of  the  three,  who  natu- 
rally took  the  lead,  was  a  hale  veteran  of 
about  sixty  or  somewhat  more,  cast  very 
much  in  the  manly  mould  of  the  keeper. 
His  dress  was  almost  as  rough,  though 
carefullv  put  on  ;  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  him  for  anything  but  a 
gentleman :  and  if  his  face  was  beaming 
with  excitement  and  good-humor,  he  was 
nevertheless  the  sort  of  man  you  would 
have  been  sorry  to  quarrel  with.  There 
was  energy  of  purpose  in  the  features, 
that  were  high  and  even  harsh,  as  in  the 
flash  of  the  Keen  grey  eyes ;  with  a  touch 
of  sarcastic  resolution  about  the  corners 
of  the  firm  mouth.  His  companions,  who 
kept  themselves  modestly  in  the  back- 
ground, were  boys  in  comparison.  One 
of  them  might  have  come  of  age  a  year 
or  two  before ;  the  other  was  some  half- 
dozen  years  his  senior. 

The  elderly  gentleman  acknowledged 
the  salutation  of  the  station-master  with  a 
nod,  and  a  quick  look  that  seemed  to  read 
the  man  through  and  dispose  of  him. 
But  his  greeting  to  Donald  was  cordiality 
itself  as  he  held  out  the  muscular  hand, 
which  the  other  evidently  had  expected. 

"  And  so  you're  here,  are  you,  Mr.  Ross, 
instead  of  upon  Funachan ;  and  this  is  the 
way  you've  been  looking  after  the  deer  in 
ray  absence." 

Donald  grinned  a  width  of  welcome  like 
the  breaking  of  a  blaze  of  sunshine  after 
a  thunderstorm  over  the  waters  of  the 
neighboring'Lochconan. 

••  And  'deed  it  was  very  little  of  the  deer 
that  I  was  thinking  of  to-day,  Glenconan, 
—  though  1  might  possibly  have  been 
speaking  of  them  to  the  station-master 
here,"  he  added  conscientiously.  "And 
it's  a  pity  but  there  was  your  piper  to  give 
you  your  welcome;  but  Peter  has  been 
palsied  since  the  Martinmas  before  last  — 
and  short  in  the  wind,  moreover.  And 
how  have  you  been  keeping,  sir;  and  how 
was  Miss  Grace?" 

"Exceedingly  well,  and  all  the  better 
for  the  thought  of  coming  home.  1  can 
answer  for  myself,  and  I  can  answer  for 
tier  too.    As  for  Miss  Grace,  you  will  see 
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ber  here  in  a  few  days,  and  then  she  can 
speak  for  herself,  which  she  is  very  well 
able  to  do.  And  now,  Donald,  lend  a 
hand  with  the  luggage,  will  you  ?  1  long 
to  be  off,  and  up  the  glen." 

As  for  the  luggage,  it  was  light  enough. 
The  heavy  baggage  had  been  forwarded  a 
few  days  Before.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  wagonette  was  packed ;  the  porter, 
exulting  over  a  generous  tip,  was  looking 
forward  to  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  bar 
of  the  MacTavish  Arms ;  and  Donald  sat 
perched  beside  the  stylish  coachman, 
watching  the  start  of  the  impatient  cobs. 

There  are  few  finer  drives  in  the  pic- 
turesque western  Highlands  than  that 
down  the  broad  strath  of  the  Bran  and  up 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  tributary  Conan. 
The  comparatively  open  character  of  the 
pastoral  scenery  in  the  former  valley  is 
a  fitting  approach  to  the  more  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  other.  Dipping  into 
Stratboran,  after  some  of  the  more  savage 
landscapes  through  which  you  have  passed 
in  the  train,  you  might  pronounce  the 
country  almost  tame.  The  river  meanders 
among  gently  sloping  green  hills,  strewed 
here  and  there  with  stones,  and  crested 
with  heather.  From  the  level  of  the  car- 
riage-road you  seldom  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  towering  summits  of  any  of  the  noble 
giants  in  the  background ;  but  at  the 
"  meeting  of  the  waters,"  where  the  Cooan 
joins  the  Bran,  the  scenery  changes  its 
character  altogether.  Entering  the  side- 
gorge,  where  the  shadows  gather  even  at 
noon,  we  leave  softness  and  light  for 
sternness  and  desolation.  The  swift  black 
rush  of  the  Conan,  which  has  been  pent 
for  a  space  between  beetling  cliffs,  pitches 
itself  in  the  exuberance  of  sudden  release 
over  a  brawling  and  foaming  waterfall. 
The  eddies  of  the  deep,  dark  pool  below 
confound  themselves  with  the  reflected* 
blackness  of  interlacing  fir  boughs.  As 
for  the  road,  it  has  been  roughly  yet 
shrewdly  engineering  along  the  sloping 
ledges  of  the  cliffs  that  hang  between  the 
bills  and  the  river.  It  is  a  safe  enough 
ascent,  for  the  gradients  are  broad  though 
steep,  but  a  dangerous  place  to  drive  down 
under  any  circumstances;  for  it  is  only 
fenced  on  the  river-side  by  an  occasional 
upright  stone  in  the  Alpine  fashion,  and 
its  gravel  is  apt  to  be  washed  and  mined 
by  the  side  rills  flowing  across  it  from  a 
succession  of  trickling  cascades. 

The  elder  of  the  two  young  men  had 
never  visited  the  glen  before.  In  silent 
admiration,  with  a  rapt  look  in  his  soft 
hazel  eyes,  he  hung  over  the  side  of  the 
wagonette  as  it  swayed  slightly  towards 
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the  Conan,  and  gazed  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  abyss.  The  elderly  gentleman,  who 
sat  by  him  on  the  front  seat,  drew  long 
breaths  of  profound  satisfaction ;  and  yet 
the  very  next  moment  you  would  have 
said  that  his  face  had  slightly  clouded. 
At  least  so  it  seemed  to  strike  the  young- 
est of  the  three,  whose  quick  eyes,  that 
caught  everything  above  and  below,  were 
suddenly  attracted  by  the  other,  and 
watched  him  curiously.  Not  for  long, 
however.  If  he  thought  his  host  had  an 
abiding  care,  that  must  only  have  been  a 
foolish  fancy ;  and  what,  indeed,  could  be 
more  improbable? 

David  Moray,  the  lord  of  those  barren 
grandeurs  of  Glenconan,  was  at  last  real- 
izing the  cherished  dream  of  his  life.  He 
was  returning  a  rich  man  to  the  paternal 
property,  which  he  had  only  visited  at  rare 
intervals  since  he  inherited  it;  and  to  the 
shootings,  which  had  been  leased  till  last 
year  to  a  southern  banker.  Now  he  might 
hope  to  end  his  days  there  in  peace,  if  the 
dregs  of  life  woulcf  only  run  kindly.  He 
was  a  sportsman  born  ;  he  had  come  back 
to  a  paradise  of  sport;  and  though  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  tropical  climates,  he 
was  as  hale  and  sound  of  constitution  as 
any  man  of  his  years  could  hope  to  be. 

He  could  be  a  boy  still  in  the  light  ex- 
uberance of  his  spirits ;  and  nothing  keeps 
a  man  so  fresh  as  perennial  boyhood.  If 
he  had  been  coming  home  to  Glenconan, 
as  he  used  to  come,  for  the  holidays,  he 
could  hardly  have  thrown  himself  more 
heartily  into  the  happy  excitement  of  the 
hour.  As  the  road  extricated  itself  from 
the  bosky  entanglements  of  the  shaggy 
gorges,  and  swept  down  into  a  smiling 
stretch  of  mountain  meadows,  he  stood 
up  in  the  carriage,  though  sorely  puzzled 
to  keep  his  feet ;  for  the  wagonette,  as  it 
dashed  downwards  with  locked  wheels, 
was  rocking  about  like  a  boat  among  the 
lake  billows  in  a  fresh  northeaster.  But 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Moray  had  so 
often  taken  the  Overland  route,  to  say 
nothing  of  weathering  the  Cape.  And 
now  that  he  was  fairly  and  finally  home- 
ward bound,  in  the  **kent  face"  of  each 
peak  and  ridge  he  saw  the  features  of 
some  familiar  friend  of  his  childhood. 

"  Fine  weather  to  •  morrow,  Donald, 
though  of  course  that  old  glass  of  yours 
is  at  *  stormy '  as  usual ;  for  there  is  the 
cloud-belt  on  the  sides  of  Funachan :  had 
the  hill  been  wearing  his  nightcap,  it 
would  have  been  another  matter  alto- 
gether. I  say,  Jack,  do  you  see  that  pur- 
ple patch  on  the  shoulder  —  there,  away 
to  the  right  of  the  gap,  and  just  over  the 
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birch  stump? — you  should  have  been  with 
me  the  last  evening  I  shot  there  with  my 
tenant,  when  we  found  the  coveys  lying 
like  stones,  though  they  bad  been  wild  as 
hawks  elsewhere  all  through  the  day. 
Please  the  Fates,  we'll  have  bloodshed 
there  in  August.  And  when  you  go  out 
for  sketches,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for 
a  subject?  —  the  pool,  I  mean,  with  the 
grey  rock,  like  a  chapel  gable  rising  out 
of  the  water.  And  if  Leslie  is  looking  for 
a  spot  where  he  may  indulge  himself  in 
dreaming  and  poetry,  that  bank  of  bracken 
under  the  birches  there  ought  to  suit  him 
down  to  the  ground  —  if  we  dare  to  talk  of 
ground,  indeed,  in  connection  with  any 
scene  so  ethereal." 

In  the  further  miles  of  unmeasured 
Highland  road  that  led  on  to  the  old  house 
of  Glenconan,  the  face  and  spirits  of  its 
lord  and  master  seemed  to  answer  to  the 
changes  of  the  weather  and  the  scenery. 
It  was  a  fine  day  —  a  very  fine  day;  but 
there  were  a  few  fleecy  and  drifting  clouds 
flitting  occasionally  across  the  heavens, 
and  now  and  again  some  jutting  angle  of 
rock  would  cast  a  streak  of  blackness 
across  the  brightness  of  the  road.  So 
Moray's  face  would  from  time  to  time  be 
shadowed  by  some  darker  or  sadder 
thought,  which  seemed  barely  to  touch 
it  in  passing.  But  when  the  wagonette 
pulled  up  before  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
he  was  the  kindly  Highland  host,  over- 
flowing with  hospitality  and  natural  pride 
in  an  ancestral  seat,  standing  on  a  site 
which  had  been  the  home  of  bis  family 
for  generations. 

The  house  of  Glenconan  was  plain  and 
unpretending  enough,  and  yet  its  sur- 
roundings gave  it  infinite  charm.  The 
feudal,  or  rather  the  patriarchal  keep,  had 
been  blown  up  in  the  '45  with  certain 
spare  powder-casks  that  were  embarrass- 
ing the  march  of  the  "red  soldiers,"  al- 
though its  foundations  were  still  to  be 
seen  on  an  adjacent  knoll,  overgrown  with 
the  ground-ivy  struggling  through  the 
thick  beds  of  bracken.  As  for  the  mod- 
ern mansion,  as  we  said,  it  was  neither 
imposing  nor  very  commodious ;  although 
it  ran  to  a  considerable  number  of  small 
bedrooms  and  garrets,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  elbowed  aside  by  the  rambling 
passages.  It  was  built  in  the  modern 
mediaeval  Scottish  fashion,  with  a  couple 
of  receding  wings,  connected  with  the 
main  body  or  corps  de  logis  by  semicircu- 
lar corridors.  It  was  whitewashed,  or 
" barled,"  as  they  say  in  the  north;  and 
its  staring  and  sadly  expressionless  face 
was  toned  down  by  neither  creepers  nor 


climbers.  But  then  the  situation  was 
simply  enchanting.  It  stood  on  a  gentle 
slope,  facing  towards  the  sunny  quarter 
of  the  south-west.  Before  it,  lawns  of 
the  richest  and  softest  green,  watered  by 
the  rain-storms  and  the  perpetual  flying 
showers,  ran  down  to  Lochconan.  And 
the  lake  lay  sparkling  like  a  gem  in  its 
mountain  setting,  changing  colors  with 
the  changing  hues  of  the  sky,  from  sap- 
phire to  emerald,  and  from  emerald  to 
black  onyx.  Around  three-fourths  of  its 
broken  circumference  the  little  loch  was 
girdled  by  swelling  knolls  —  winding  bays 
receded  till  they  were  lost  to  sight  among 
oaks,  and  pines,  and  the  copses  of  weep- 
ing birches.  On  the  opposite  shore  was 
a  wall  of  sheer  precipice,  where  a  pair  of 
peregrine  falcons  had  nested  from  time 
immemorial,  in  an  accessible  rift  far  above 
among  the  rocks.  When  letting  the 
shootings,  there  had  always  been  an  un- 
derstanding that  these  old  friends  of  the 
family  were  to  be  sacred  from  the  gun. 
But  the  great  feature  of  Lochconan  was 
its  heronry,  on  the  haunted  isle  of  St. 
Gilzean.  The  sainted  missionary,  who 
was  said  to  have  dipped  hundreds  of  pa- 
gan Celts  in  the  waters  of  his  blessed 
spring,  had  subsequently  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  his 
ungrateful  proselytes.  Since  then  be  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  "  walking  w  to  a  sur- 
prising extent  —  considering  that  bis  life 
during  his  latter  years  had  been  seden- 
tary. Not  a  man  in  Glenconan  or  the 
adjoining  parishes  would  have  set  foot 
upon  the  island  for  all  the  world  after 
dusk.  It  may  be  that  the  silvery  forms 
of  the  birds,  floating  ghost-like  in  the 
gloaming  through  the  stems  of  the  larches, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  legend.  And  a  pretty  kind  of 
poetry  they  added  to  the  loch,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  silent,  shadowy  shapes, 
standing  motionless  but  wide  awake  in 
the  shallows  through  the  day,  00  the  look- 
out for  unwary  trout  or  minnows. 

Behind  the' bouse  and  the  kennels  the 
ground  rose  rapidly.  The  steep  home 
paddocks,  where  the  shaggy  shooting- 
ponies  ran  loose,  were  skirted  by  shrub- 
beries of  evergreens,  backed  up  Gy  thick- 
ets of  pine;  and  as  the  heather  shot  up 
through  the  rough  herbage,  so  the  green 
of  the  enclosures  and  the  lower  hills 
was  studded  with  rich  masses  of  purple. 
Roughly  traced  paths,  softly  carpeted  here 
and  there  by  the  thick  fall  of  the  fir  nee- 
dles, wound  through  the  columns  of  the 
firs,  or  lost  themselves  among  the  birch 
clumps  and  the  alder  thickets.    Thence 
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they  emerged  on  the  barer  steeps  above, 
where  they  zigzagged  upwards  from  side 
to  side  across  the  rocky  beds  of  a  couple 
of  mountain  brooks  —  streamlets  or  tor- 
rents according  to  the  weather.  And  each 
of  the  light  rustic  bridges  — each  tiny  bit 
of  jutting  cliff  projecting  through  the  trail- 
ing and  gnarled  fir  roots  —  seemed  to  open 
some  new  and  enchanting  point  of  view 
up  to  the  cloudland  that  capped  the  con- 
fusion of  mountains. 

But  more  than  enough  of  description 
for  the  time,  though,  if  I  have  bored  my 
readers,  the  memories  of  Glenconan  are 
my  best  excuse.  Strolling  about  before 
dinner,  Moray  did  the  honors  of  the  place 
to  his  young  friends ;  and  if  eloquent  ad- 
miration be  the  sincerest  flattery,  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Though  the 
Highland  air  had  sharpened  their  appe- 
tites, he  had  to  remind  them,  more  than 
once,  that  it  was  high  time  to  dress. 
Leslie,  who  was  naturally  rather  taciturn, 
said  little;  but  he  lingered  as  if  loath  to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  scenes  where 
each  changing  impression  seemed  invari- 
ably a  change  for  the  better.  As  for  Jack 
Venables,  he  jumped  about  like  a  young 
chamois,  in  the  sheer  exuberance  of  his 
animal  spirits,  at  the  risk  of  a  broken 
neck,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  sprained  ankle. 
And  his  gay  exhilaration  gratified  the 
older  man  far  more  than  the  self-contained 
appreciation  of  the  other.  Moray  had  a 
fellow  feeling  for  the  headlong  nature 
which  would  be  doing  or  even  suffering 
rather  than  be  still. 

It  was  to  Venables  that  he  turned  more 
naturally  during  the  dinner,  if  he  showed 
himself  more  ceremoniously  hospitable  to 
Leslie.  But  after  all,  they  got  on  very 
well  together;  and  when  the  cloth  was 
removed  in  the  good  old  fashion,  and  the 
decanters  placed  on  the  polished  mahog- 
any, it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  three 
happier  gentlemen  anywhere  between  the 
Solway  Firth  and  the  Shetland  Isles. 

"  I  like  your  dining-room,  sir,  almost  as 
much  as  your  hills,11  remarked  Mr.  Vena- 
bles, surveying  the  former  serenely  over  a 
bumper  of  claret;  "and  you'll  agree  with 
me,  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  its  fa- 
vor." 

Mr.  Moray  did  agree,  and  smiled  com- 
placently. Indeed  Jack  Venables  could 
hardly  have  been  suspected  of  flattery, 
and  connoisseurs  in  very  various  styles 
of  art  might  have  expressed  unmitigated 
approval.  The  room  was  unpretentious 
like  the  house  —  long,  out  of  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  and  by  no  means  lofty. 
But  it  had  been  turned  into  such  a  sylvan 


hall  as  might  have  suited  the  retreat  of 
a  Lord  of  the  Isles  or  a  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  The  trophies  of  the  chase  that 
profusely  adorned  the  vestibule  had  over* 
flowed  into  the  dining-room.  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  noble  stags'  heads,  in- 
terspersed with  those  of  roe-deer  and 
grinning  wildcats.  To  each  was  attached 
a  brief  obituary  notice,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions dated  back  for  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions and  more.  Even  tenants  of  the 
Glenconan  shootings  had  taken  a  pride  in 
leaving  some  of  the  choicest  of  their  spoils 
near  the  scenes  where  they  had  won  them 
—  the  more  so  that  each  of  the  sports- 
men left  his  name  as  well  as  a  memory 
behind  him.  The  golden  eagle  was  set- 
ting in  aerial  dance  to  the  osprey,  which 
spread  her  wings  in  act  to  soar  above  the 
sideboard ;  and  beneath  these,  a  grizzled 
badger  was  snarling  at  an  otter  about  to 
take  a  header  off  a  moss-grown  ledge. 
There  were  trout  and  salmon  rods,  and 
racks  for  guns  and  rifles  in  the  corners, 
and  a  fair  show  of  somewhat  grim  family 
portraits  to  boot.  So  far,  the  decorations, 
though  you  certainly  could  not  call  them 
commonplace,  were  what  might  have  been 
seen  in  any  Highland  gentleman's  halls. 
But  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  there  glit- 
tered on  the  sideboard  a  mixed  service  of 
massive  and  curious  plate  —  wine-coolers, 
tankards,  salvers,  and  epergnes,  of  many 
dates  and  countries,  and  of  the  most  artis- 
tic workmanship;  for  Moray  had  a  fancy 
that  way,  and  his  fancies  bad  generally 
been  gratified.  A  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore, the  mere  rumor  of  so  much  portable 
wealth  would  have  set  all  the  clansmen 
and  caterans  by  the  ears  between  Lome 
and  Lochaber. 

Jack  Venables  looked  about  him  and 
went  on  :  "  I  like  the  silver,  I  must  say, 
even  more  than  the  stags'  heads.  There 
now!  I  was  sure  I  should  startle  you 
both ;  but  you  need  not  look  so  scandal- 
ized, my  dear  Leslie.  I'm  not  altogether 
so  covetous  as  you  might  suppose,  and  a 
man  may  admire  those  magnificently 
chased  salt-cellars,  for  example,  without 
having  the  soul  either  of  a  pawnbroker  or 
of  a  Benvenuto  Cellini.  But  I  like  them 
chiefly  for  all  they  mean.  Had  Glenconan 
lived  his  life  in  his  native  glen,  we  should 
have  seen  nothing  on  his  walls  save  the 
antlers  and  his  ancestors.  Moreover,  I 
may  venture  to  remark,  parenthetically, 
that  I  doubt  whether  we  should  have  had 
Lafitte  like  this  on  the  table.  Now  stalk- 
ing deer  in  Glenconan  is  grand  sport  in 
its  way  ;  but  to  be  content  with  that,  we 
should  be  born  to  the  ambition,  like  Don- 
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aid  the  keeper.  The  tankards,  etc.,  are 
the  veritable  trophies  that  are  worth  the 
winning;  for  they  mean  energy  and  ad- 
venture, and  the  excitement  of  success  — 
the  only  things  that  make  Kfe  worth  the 
living.  If  I  know  myself,  I'm  nothing  of 
a  visionary :  I  believe  in  the  blessings  of 
riches,  and  realize  their  anxieties  too,  as 
much  as  anybody ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
all  the  same  to  have  been  born  to  a  for- 
tune  —  to  a  great  fortune,  that  is  to  say. 
Of  course  I  should  go  steadier  as  well  as 
quicker  if  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  bul- 
lion to  ballast  me.  Now  all  that  silver 
means  to  me  the  romance  of  an  extremely 
agreeable  existence.  Our  Uncle  Moray 
there  has  had  far  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  success  and  fun ;  and  if  he  died  to- 
morrow, he  has  every  reason  to  be  con- 
tented. There  are  not  many  men  who 
have  had  the  luck  to  find  their  way  to 
wealth  through  jungles  and  spice-gardens 
—  through  cordons  of  Chinese  junks  and 
fleets  of  Malay  proas.  Why,  even  in  the 
way  of  recreation  and  sport,  tiger-shooting 
must  be  decidedly  preferable  to  deer- 
stalking, though  it  is  fortunate  that  Don- 
ald does  not  hear  me  blaspheming.  But 
hit  or  miss,  lose  or  win,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  Master  Leslie,  that  excitement 
is  everything,  or  pretty  nearly  so.  Wheth- 
er we  are  to  carry  off  the  stakes  or  no,  at 
least  we  are  sure  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
game." 

Leslie  smiled  good-humoredly  at  his 
companion's  long-winded  rhapsody.  As 
for  Moray,  though  the  young  man  had 
merely  spoken  in  the  light  exhilaration  of 
a  restless  and  generous  spirit,  had  he  laid 
himself  out  to  flatter  and  please  his  sen- 
ior, he  could  hardly  have  succeeded  more 
thoroughly.  Moray  had  himself  been  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic,  though  with  an 
eminently  practical  bent  of  mind  and  a 
resolute  determination  of  purpose.  He, 
too,  had  delighted  in  adventure  in  his 
time,  and  the  ancient  fires  were  still  glow- 
ing in  their  ashes.  He  had  loved  bold 
speculations  for  their  own  sake  —  and  the 
better  that  there  was  a  spice  of  danger  in 
them.  And  besides  that,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Venables's  careless  talk,  in  the 
readiness  to  welcome  trials  which  might 
turn  to  temptations,  that  helped  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  bis  past,  and  to  soothe 
certain  doubts  and  regrets  which  had  been 
casting  their  shadows  across  his  happi- 
ness. It  pleased  him,  too,  to  remember 
that  money  meant  power  —  that  he  could 
eive  his  sprightly  young  nephew  the  help- 
ing band  he  wanted;  and,  moreover, 
other  vague  ideas  regarding  him  began  to 
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take  form  and  consistency.  The  faculty 
of  neadiog  the  minds  of  other  men  is  a 
gift  that  might  be  fatal  or  helpful,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  or  temperaments. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  would  work  a 
social  revolution,  and  upset  all  the  existing 
arrangements  of  Providence.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Venables  had  been  rattling  on  in 
utter  heedlessness,  and  he  never  guessed 
bow  far  his  chatter  might  have  a  grave  in- 
fluence on  his  fortunes.  And  so  the 
three,  after  a  pleasant  evening,  went  to 
bed,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  meant  to 
them  by  that  merry  meeting  at  Glen- 
conan. 

CHAPTER  H. 
A  BREAK  NECK  SHOOTING  EXPEDITION. 

We  say  emphatically  that  June  is  the 
most  enjoyable  month  in  the  Highlands, 
always  supposing  the  weather  to  be  con- 
formable. And  Highland  weather  is  so 
capricious,  that  we  may  be  lucky  when  we 
least  expect  it.  There  is  no  shooting  in 
June  —  there  is  no  deer-stalking.  But 
then  the  fishing  of  all  kinds  should  be  in 
its  very  prime,  which  gives  you  a  pretext 
for  enjoying  the  glories  of  the  scenery. 
The  trees  are  in  the  freshest  richness  of 
their  foliage;  the  grass  is  enamelled  by 
the  early  wild  flowers  ;  the  bilberrries,  the 
crowberries,  the  cranberries,  and  many 
other  berries,  are  putting  out  their  bright- 
est shoots;  the  bracken  is  bursting  forth 
among  the  first  bells  of  the  foxgloves,  — 
and  as  both  of  Clenconan's  guests,  in 
their  different  ways,  were  keen  and  even 
passionate  admirers  of  nature,  they  never 
found  the  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands. 
Moray  was  vexed  at  the  arrival  of  his 
daughter  being  delayed,  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  the  lady  who  was  to  be  her 
chaperon  as  far  as  Perth.  But  the  young 
men  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
advent  of  the  heiress,  and  only  expressed 
a  decent  amount  of  sympathy.  To  tell  the 
truth,  being  very  happy  as  they  were,  they 
philosophically  dreaded  any  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  establishment.  They  did 
as  they  pleased ;  they  went  abroad  when 
they  liked;  and  though  the  dinner  was  a 
movable  feast,  depending  on  the  hour  of 
their  return,  the  cook  might  be  relied 
upon  to  come  satisfactorily  to  time,  inde- 
pendently of  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
What  with  his  fishing-rod  and  his  sketch- 
book, Jack  Venables  could  always  make 
himself  thoroughly  contented.  When  the 
trout  were  rising  freely,  his  basket  filled 
rapidly;  he  could  cast  a  fly  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Donald  himself,  and  under  the 
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tuition  of  that  skilful  veteran  he  was  rap- 1 
idly  being  initiated  in  the  special  mys- 
teries of  mountain  sport.  When  the  trout 
were  in  no  mood  to  take,  whether  in  the 
loch,  in  the  lakelets,  or  in  the  streams,  he 
seldom  cared  to  persevere,  and  fell  back 
on  bis  brushes  and  color-box.  Excitement 
in  one  shape  or  another  was  everything 
to  him.  He  had  a  rare  facility  of  touch,  a 
wonderful  instinct  for  color ;  and  the  ex- 
citement he  found  in  the  ever-changing 
lights  and  scenes  was  unfailing.  He  was 
as  happy  in  transferring  a  landscape 
bathed  in  sunshine  and  flecked  with  shad- 
ows to  his  block,  as  in  switching  the  small 
brown  trout  over  his  shoulder;  and  his 
pulses  beat  nearly  as  quick  to  the  lurid 
glories  of  a  thundery  sunset  as  when  run- 
ning a  Salmo  ferox  on  his  trolling  rod 
where  the  lake  broke  away  into  the  rapids. 
As  for  Leslie,  he  took  his  pleasures  more 
contemplatively,  though  not  more  sadly. 
In  rallying  him  about  his  love  for  poetry, 
Moray  had  touched  bis  strength  or  his 
weakness.  He  was  a  born  poet,  in  per- 
petual sympathy  with  the  poetical  sides  of 
things,  though,  so  far  as  the  world  knew, 
his  poetry  had  hitherto  found  no  expres- 
sion. He  might  be  born  for  great  things, 
or  he  might  have  been  born  to  dream 
away  remarkable  talents.  In  the  mean 
time  he  could  make  himself  placidly  happy 
among  the  scenes  which  brought  the  ex- 
hilaration of  enjoyment  to  his  companion. 
No  one  could  deny  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  him.  Not  only  had  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  at  the  university,  but  he 
could  generally  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  though  his  remark  might 
be  somewhat  slow  of  coming;  if  he  would 
hang  over  a  repartee,  it  seldom  missed 
fire,  and  there  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
playful  snap  in  it  when  it  did  come.  Nev- 
ertheless, superficial  observers  of  natures 
antipathetical  to  his  own,  might  have  set 
him  down  for  a  muff  or  a  prig,  especially 
if  they  had  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Highland  shooting  quarters.  He  rarely 
handled  a  gun  himself,  though  he  liked  to 
follow  a  shooting  party.  Made  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  young  Henry  VIII., 
his  somewhat  bulky  and  cumbrous  person 
would  have  adapted  itself  with  difficulty 
to  the  inequalities  of  difficult  ground  in 
following  out  an  awkward  stalk  ;  and  when 
he  did  essay  to  throw  a  fly,  his  line  was 
apt  to  fall  in  coils  upon  the  water.  Con 
scious  of  his  own  shortcomings,  he  neither 
cared  to  correct  them  nor  to  court  failure. 
But  he  would  lie  on  the  bank  for  hours, 
watching  Venables  at  work,  his  handsome 
features   flushing   over   a  struggle  and 


a  success;  while  in  the  intervals  the 
thoughts  that  were  wandering  far  away 
found  ample  occupation  for  his  fertile 
fancy. 

But  a  day  came,  in  the  second  week  of 
their  sojourn,  when  the  mercurial  Vena- 
bles  felt  bored,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
confess  it.  The  fine  weather  had  broken ; 
leaden  clouds  lay  heavy  on  the  bosom  of 
Lochconan,  veiling  the  view  of  the  oppo- 
site cliffs.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  barom- 
eter gave  warning  of  a  violent  storm, 
though  as  the  fall  had  been  sudden,  the 
storm  might  be  a  passing  one.  As  the 
little  party  were  seated  at  breakfast,  a 
peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  burst  among 
the  chimney-pots  and  shake  the  room.* 
Then  discharge  followed  discharge  in 
swift  succession.  The  clouds  were  rent 
by  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  forked  light- 
ning ;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the 
big  drops  plumping  in  the  sullen  waters 
of  the  lake  like  showers  of  lead  sent 
from  the  summit  of  a  shot-tower.  Tbeo 
gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  in  circles  down 
from  the  mountains,  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
ternatural calm ;  in  places  the  lower  half 
of  the  black  cloud-curtain  was  lifted  and 
blown  aside,  while  it  hung  motionless  as 
before  in  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs;  and 
through  gaps  and  rifts  you  caught  glimpses 
of  the  hills,  lighted  luridly  for  some  sec- 
onds by  the  fires  of  the  lightning;  while 
all  the  time  the  echoes  were  being  awak- 
ened far  and  near,  and  ere  one  roar  had 
died  away  in  remote  rumblings,  another 
had  come  to  swallow  the  distant  mutter- 
ings.  It  was  Byron's  thunderstorm,  and 
not  much  in  miniature ;  and  it  was  Vena- 
bles, and  not  Leslie,  who  made  the  obvi- 
ous quotation  — 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
etc. 

It  was  a  grand  spectacle  while  the  thun- 
derstorm lasted,  and  Jack  had  every  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  with  it.  He  strode  up 
and  down  the  room,  returning  perpetually 
to  the  windows.  He  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  expressed  unqualified  admiration  of 
the  effects,  till  the  solemnity  of  the  dis- 
turbance oppressed  even  him,  and  he 
relapsed  into  silence  in  sympathy  with 
his  companions.  But  the  thunderstorm 
passed  away,  though  the  rain  continued 
to  come  down  in  torrents ;  and  if  he  still 
paced  the  rooming-room  at  intervals,  be 
was  chafing  at  the  enforced  confinement 

"You  certainly  are  the  most  restless 
and  impatient  of  mortals,  Jack,"  remarked 
Moray  good-naturedly.  "Why,  young 
man,  if  you  cannot  bear  a  single  day's 
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rain,  most  assuredly  you  were  never  made 
for  the  Highlands.'1 

44  Not  at  all,  sir —  not  at  all,"  answered 
the  other,  laughing;  "and  you  mistake 
my  character  altogether.  I've  a  deal  more 
of  practical  philosophy  than  you  suppose, 
as  I  hope  you  may  have  many  opportuni- 
ties of  remarking.  If  I  knew  we  were  in 
for  a  week  of  wet  weather,  Leslie  himself 
could  not  take  it  with  more  serene  ac- 
quiescence. But  as  the  pigs  are  said  to 
smell  a  gale,  so  1  scent  fine  weather  again, 
and  I'm  only  surprised  that  it  is  so  long 
of  appearing." 

Whether  Venables  had  the  weather  in- 
stincts to  which  he  pretended  or  not,  as 
it  happened,  he  was  right  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  clouds  did  break  towards 
evening ;  and  moreover,  there  was  every 
promise  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow.  He 
observed  in  the  smoking-room,  after  din- 
ner, and  apropos  to  nothing  in  particular, 

"  I  mean  to  go  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  morrow,  to  Lochrosque  and  the 
Braes  of  Balgarroch." 

"  And  I  must  say  that  you  choose  your 
time  well,"  returned  Moray,  with  a  smile 
that  was  half  kindly  and  half  sarcastic. 
"  Why,  every  one  of  the  burns  will  be 
coming  down  in  spate,  and  the  peat-bogs 
will  be  holding  the  rain  like  so  many 
sponges." 

"  And  that,  my  dear  uncle,  is  the  very 
reason,  or  partly  the  reason.  There  will 
be  no  fishing  till  the  rain  runs  off  a  bit; 
and  I  want  exercise  and  excitement  after 
the  day's  imprisonment.  The  streams 
will  be  flooded,  it  is  true ;  but  surely  one 
can  *  walk  '  or  wade  them  somehow ;  and 
if  the  bogs  be  like  sponges,  as  you  say, 
why,  my  muscles  want  stretching." 

44  Stretched  they  will  be,  or  strained  or 
sprained;  we  should  have  to  fetch  you 
home  ignominiously  on  the  back  of  a 
shooting-pony,  and  then  you  might  have 
a  chance  of  practising  patience  through  a 
protracted  term  of  confinement.  No,  my 
good  boy,  be  guided  by  me.  Go  in  for  a 
walk  to-morrow,  by  all  means,  but  don't 
attempt  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
dark  continent." 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  on  which 
Venables  prided  himself,  it  was  in  stick- 
ing to  a  pet  scheme  he  had  originated. 

41  Of  course,  if  you  put  your  veto  on  it, 
sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  but  even 
if  there  were  a  dash  of  risk  in  the  expedi- 
tion, as  there  is  none,  I  know  you  would 
be  the  last  man  to  grudge  me  the  fun  of  it." 
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"Well,  well,  my  good  boy,  you  must 
go  your  own  way.  I  suppose  the  worst 
that  can  happen,  after  all,  is  your  being 
knocked  up  after  a  mud  bath  in  a  moss- 
pit.  Only,  if  you  do  go,  you  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  one  of  the  gillies.  I  send 
Donald  to-morrow  to  Dingwall  after  some 
dogs." 

44  And  the  absence  of  Donald  is  half  the 
battle.  Not  that  I  do  not  appreciate  his 
society.  I  never  met  a  fellow  who  was 
better  company.  But  Donald  is  as  much 
at  home  among  his  hills  as  a  policeman 
on  his  beat  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  no  explora- 
tion can  be  possible  when  one  is  in  charge 
of  a  dry-nurse.  But  I  shall  take  Peter,  if 
you  will  allow  me.  I  want  a  man  to  carry 
a  rifle." 

44  Take  Peter,  and  carry  a  rifle  ?  Is  the 
boy  mad?  Why,  Peter  knows  nothing  of 
the  country,  and  is  the  dullest  lout  on  the 
ground.  And  for  the  rifle,  it  would  only 
be  so  much  dead- weight,  for  I  fancy  you 
do  not  propose  to  kill  one  of  my  deer  in 
June." 

44  Not  exactly.  But  I  have  a  notion 
that  I  may  have  a  shot  all  the  same, — 
always  supposing  I  arrive  at  the  end  of 
my  pilgrimage.  And  as  for  Peter,  he  is  a 
fool,  and  as  strong  as  a  horse ;  and  these 
are  the  qualities  that  recommend  him  to 
me  as  a  follower.  He  will  never  feel  the 
weight  of  the  rifle,  and  will  certainly  not 
volunteer  advice." 

44  Go  your  own  way,  as  I  said  before," 
returned  Moray,  "and  amuse  yourself  as 
you  like.  I  have  too  much  of  the  High- 
land hospitality  to  put  restraint  on  a  guest, 
even  if  he  do  happen  to  be  crack-brained 
and  a  nephew  of  my  own.  Only  remem- 
ber, I  wash  my  hands  of  all  responsibility, 
and  we  refuse  to  wait  dinner." 

Leslie  laughed,  and  chimed  in, — 

44  Don't  say  4  we,'  sir,  when  you  talk  of 
dinner.  I  cast  in  my  lot  with  Jack  Vena- 
bles, always  supposing  he  has  no  objec- 
tion." 

44  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  fellow  —  not 
in  the  least !  I  should  have  asked  you, 
on  the  contrary,  to  accompany  me,  but  I 
did  not  care  to  put  the  screw  on.  With 
you  for  a  companion,  and  the  worthy 
Peter  for  a  beast  of  burden,  I  consider 
the  expedition  to  be  perfectly  equipped. 
And  whatever  be  the  case  with  me,  your 
exertions  ought  to  reward  you.  There 
must  be  matter  for  a  baker's  dozen  of 
lyrics  among  the  mists  and  braes  of  Bal- 
garroch." 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  SUN'S  CORONA. 

Straight  are  the  gates  and  narrow  are 
the  ways  by  which  the  motions  which 
come  to  us  from  what  is  without  can 
reach  our  consciousness.  Of  the  many 
octaves  of  vibrations  which  go  forth  from 
such  a  body  as  the  sun,  not  more  than 
one  octave  can  so  affect  our  eyes  as  to 
result  in  sight.  Further,  the  very  con- 
ditions of  sight  forbid  us  to  see,  even  with 
the  aid  of  instruments,  those  smaller  parts 
of  nature  of  which  all  things  are  built  up, 
and  upon  which  their  properties  depend. 
We  cannot  become  spectators  of  atoms 
and  molecules.  Considered  under  this 
aspect  of  things  our  eyes  are  dull,  not 
keen.  A  like  limitation  holds  true  of  our 
other  senses.  But  besides  this  excessive 
straitness  of  the  gates  of  our  conscious- 
ness there  exist  many  external  barriers 
about  us;  we  are  walled  around.  The 
external  barrier  which  concerns  us  chiefly 
now  presents  itself  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  relation  to 
all  nature  outside  the  earth. 

We  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ocean 
of  air,  and  therefore  every  object  outside 
the  earth  can  only  be  seen  by  us  as.it 
looks  when  viewed  through  this  great 
depth  of  air.  Professor  Langley  has 
shown  recently  that  the  air  mars,  colors, 
distorts,  and  therefore  misleads  and  cheats 
us  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  was 
supposed.  He  considers  that  the  light 
and  heat  absorbed  and  scattered  by  the 
air,  and  the  minute  particles  of  matter 
floating  in  it,  amount  to  no  less  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  want  of  transparency, 
and  of  the  presence  of  finely  divided  mat- 
ter always  more  or  less  suspended  in  it, 
the  air  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it  be- 
comes itself  a  source  of  light.  Professor 
Langley  says :  — 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  we  re- 
ceive on  the  average  at  the  sea  level  as  much 
light  from  the  sky  as  we  do  from  the  sun  itself ; 
getting  more  light  from  the  sun  at  midday 
than  from  the  sky,  but  more  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  from  the  sky  than  from  the  sun. 
All  my  investigations,  whether  through  ob- 
servations at  the  sea  level  or  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  15,000  feet,  lead  me  to  believe  it  prob- 
able that  the  mean  absorption  of  light  (and  of 
heat  also)  by  our  atmosphere  is  at  least  double 
that  which  is  customarily  estimated,  and  also 
to  conclude  that  fine  dust  particles,  both  near 
the  surface  and  at  a  great  altitude,  play  a  more 
important  part  in  this  absorption,  both  general 
and  selective,  than  has  been  hithertofore  sup- 
posed* 
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This  illuminated  atrial  ocean  necessarily 
conceals  from  us,  by  overpowering  them, 
aoy  sources  of  light  less  brilliant  than 
itself  which  are  in  the  heavens  beyond. 
From  this  cause  the  stars  are  invisible  at 
midday.  If  the  air  could  be  withdrawn, 
then  the  heavens  above  us,  even  at  noon- 
day, would  be  black,  except  as  they  were 
spangled  by  the  brighter  stars,  and  were 
illuminated  by  the  clustering  smaller  stars 
and  nebulae  which  are  not  separately  visi- 
ble to  us. 

The  illuminated  air  also  conceals  from 
us  certain  surroundings  and  appendages 
of  the  sun  which  become  visible  on  the 
very  rare  occasions  when  the  moon  com- 
ing between  us  and  the  sun  cuts  off  the 
sun's  light  from  the  air  where  the  eclipse 
is  total,  and  so  allows  the  observer  to  see 
the  surroundings  of  the  sun  through  the 
cone  of  unilluminated  air  which  is  in 
shadow.  It  is  only  when  the  atrial  cur- 
tain of  light  is  thus  withdrawn  that  we 
can  become  spectators  of  what  is  taking 
place  on  the  stage  beyond.  The  magnifi- 
cent scene  never  lasts  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  for  the  moon  passes,  and  the 
curtain  of  light  is  again  before  us.  On 
an  average,  once  in  two  years  this  curtain 
of  light  is  lifted  for  from  three  to  six  min- 
utes. 1 1  is  not  needful  to  say  how  difficult 
it  is  from  these  glimpses  at  long  intervals 
even  to  guess  at  the  plot  of  the  drama 
which  is  being  played  out  about  the  sun. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  an 
account  of  a  method  of  observation  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  overcome  the  bar- 
rier presented  to  our  view  by  the  bright 
screen  of  air,  and,  this  bright  screen  not- 
withstanding, to  watch  from  day  to  day 
the  changing  scenes  taking  place  behind 
it  in  the  sun's  surroundings.  The  object 
of  our  quest  is  to  be  found  in  the  glory  of 
radiant  beams  and  bright  streamers  in- 
tersected by  darker  rifts  which  appears 
about  the  sun  at  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
The  corona  about  the  sun  at  these  times 
is  seen  to  possess,  especially  in  the  photo- 
graphs taken  at  an  eclipse,  a  structure  of 
great  complexity,  which  is  indeed  the  more 
puzzling  in  its  intricate  arrangement  of 
rays  curved  in  different  directions,  and 
varying  greatly  in  brightness  and  extent, 
because,  though  we  seem  to  have  a  flat 
object  before  us,  the  corona  exists  really 
in  three  dimensions.  If  we  were  dwellers 
in  Flatland,  and  the  corona  were  a  kind 
of  glorified  catherine-wbeel,  the  task  of 
interpretation  would  seem  less  difficult. 
But  as  we  are  looking  at  an  object  having 
thickness  as  well  as  extension,  the  forms 
seen  in  the  corona  must  be  more  or  less 
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modified,  according  to  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  line  of  sight,  by  the  effects 
of  perspective.  This  consideration  tells 
also  that  the  increase  of  intrinsic  bright- 
ness of  the  corona  towards  the  sun's  limb 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  apparent 
brightness,  of  which  no  inconsiderable 
part  must  be  due  to  the  greater  extent  of 
corona  in  the  direction  of  sight  as  the 
sun  Is  approached.  We  know  from  the 
strongly  diverse  appearances  which  the 
corona  has  presented  at  different  eclipses 
that  the  corona  has  not  a  permanent 
structure,  but  is  an  object  subject  to  great, 
and  probably  continual,  change.  These 
particulars  will  suffice  to  show  how  true 
are  the  words  of  Professor  Young  :  "  Un- 
less some  means  be  found  for  bringing 
out  the  structures  round  the  sun  which  are 
bidden  by  the  glare  of  our  atmosphere, 
the  progress  of  our  knowledge  (concerning 
them)  must  be  very  slow." 

The  previous  attempts  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  observe  the 
corona  without  an  eclipse  have  been  based 
mainly  upon  the  hope  that  if  the  eye  were 
protected  from  the  intense  direct  light 
of  the  sky,  and  from  all  light  other  than 
from  the  sky  immediately  about  the  sun, 
then  the  eye  might  become  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  perceive  the  corona.  These 
attempts  at  producing  an  artificial  eclipse 
have  failed  because  it  was  not  possible  to 
place  the  screen  where  the  moon  comes, 
outside  our  atmosphere,  and  so  keep  in 
shadow  the  part  of  the  air  through  which 
the  observer  looks.  The  latest  attempts 
have  been  made  by  Professor  Langley  at 
Mount  Etna,  and  at  Mount  Whitney, 
fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Copeland,  astronomical  assistant  to  Lord 
Crawford,  on  the  Andes.  Professor  Lang- 
ley  says  in  a  letter  to  the  writer:  "  I  have 
tried  visual  methods  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  but  with  entire 
non-success."  Dr.  Copeland  observed  at 
Puno,  at  a  height  of  12,040  feet.  In  his 
report  he  says :  "  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  appearances  produced  by 
the  illuminated  atmosphere  were  often  of 
the  most  tantalizing  description,  giving 
again  and  again  the  impression  that  my 
efforts  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
success."  There  are  occasions  on  which 
the  existence  of  the  brighter  part  of  the 
corona  may  be  visually  detected  without 
an  eclipse.  The  brightness  of  the  sky 
near  the  sun's  limb  is  due  to  two  distinct 
factors  —  the  air-glare,  and  the  coronal 
light  behind  it,  which  M.  Janssen  con- 
siders to  be  brighter  than  the  full  moon. 
When  Venus  comes   between   the  earth 
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and  the  sun,  it  is  obvious  that  the  planet 
as  it  approaches  the  sun  comes  in  before 
the  corona,  and  shuts  off  the  light  which 
the  corona  sends  to  us.  Now  at  such  a 
time  the  observer  sees  the  sky  at  the 
place  behind  which  the  planet  is  to  be 
darker  than  the  adjoining  sky — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  coronal 
light  by  the  planet  has  caused  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  brightness  of  the  sky  at 
that  spot.  It  follows  certainly  that  the 
part  of  the  sky  about  the  sun  behind 
which  the  corona  is  situated  is  in  a  small 
degree  brighter  than  the  adjoining  parts  ; 
and  very  near  the  sun  in  a  degree  not  far 
removed  from  the  eye's  power  of  distin- 
guishing areas  which  differ  by  very  small 
degrees  of  brightness,  li  would  be  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  the  corona 
would  be  always  visible  when  the  sky  is 
clear,  if  our  eyes  were  more  sensitive  to 
small  differences  of  illumination  of  adja- 
cent areas.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
one  exception,  unique  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows  :  his  friend  Mr.  John  Brett,  A.R.A., 
tells  him  that  he  is  able  to  see  the  corona 
in  a  telescope  of  low  power. 

The  spectroscopic  method,  now  so  well 
knpwn,  by  which  the  bright  prominences, 
or  flames  at  the  sun's  limb,  may  be  seen 
without  an  eclipse,  fails  for  the  corona, 
because  a  part  only  of  the  coronal  light  is 
resolved  by  the  prism  into  bright  lines, 
and  of  these  lines  no  one  is  sufficiently 
bright  and  coextensive  with  the  corona  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  corona  by  its  light,  as 
the  prominences  may  be  seen  by  the  red, 
the  blue,  or  the  green  line  of  hydrogen. 
The  corona  sends  to  us  light  of  three 
kinds  :  (l)  light  which  the  prism  resolves 
into  bright  lines  and  which  has  been 
emitted  by  luminous  gas;  (2)  light  which 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum  and  which 
has  come  from  incandescent  liquid  or 
solid  matter;  (3)  reflected  sunlight,  which 
M.  Janssen  considers  to  form  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  coronal  light. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
disentangle  the  light  of  the  corona  from 
the  air-glare  which  is  mixed  up  with  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  how  by  some  means  to 
give  such  an  advantage  to  the  coronal 
light  that  it  might  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
sufficiently  against  the  air-glare  for  our 
eyes  to  distinguish  the  corona  from  the 
bright  sky. 

When  the  report  reached  this  country 
in  the  summer  of  1882  that  photographs 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  taken  dur- 
ing the  eclipse  in  Egypt  showed  that  the 
coronal  light  at  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is 
strong  in  the  violet  region  of  the  spec- 
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trum,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  as  probable 
that  if  by  some  method  of  selective  ab- 
sorption this  kind  of  light  were  isolated, 
then,  when  viewed  by  this  kind  of  light 
alone,  the  corona  might  be  at  a  sufficient 
advantage  relatively  to  the  air-glare  to  be- 
come visible.  Though  this  kind  of  light 
falls  within  the  range  of  vision,  the  eye  is 
less  sensitive  to  small  differences  of  illumi- 
nation near  this  limit  of  its  power.  This 
consideration  and  some  others  led  the 
writer  to  look  to  photography  for  aid,  since 
it  is  possible  by  certain  technical  methods 
to  accentuate  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
a  photographic  plate  for  minute  differ- 
ences of  illumination.  As  an  illustration 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  cardboard  was 
painted  with  a  picture  of  the  corona  with 
so  thin  a  wash  of  Chinese  white  that  it  was 
invisible  to  the  eye  unless  the  card  was' 
held  obliquely.  A  photograph  taken  from 
the  card  in  front  showed  the  painted  co- 
rona strongly. 

Such  a  cardboard  represents  the  state 
of  things  in  the  sky  about  the  sun.  The 
painted  corona  is  brighter  than  the  card- 
board, but  our  eyes,  dull  in  this  respect  as 
compared  with  a  photographic  plate,  fail 
to  see  it.  In  like  manner  the  part  of  the 
sky  near  the  sun,  where  the  corona,  so  to 
speak,  is  painted  —  that  is  to  say,  where 
there  is  a  background  of  corona  —  is 
brighter  than  the  adjoining  parts  where 
there  is  no  corona  behind,  but  not  in  a 
degree  sufficiently  great  for  our  eyes  to 
detect  the  difference.  One  other  consid- 
eration which  tells  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  photography  is  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage which  a  photographic  plate  pos- 
sesses over  the  eye,  in  that  it  can  retain  a 
permanent  record  of  the  most  complex 
forms  from  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

In  his  early  experiments  the  writer  ob- 
tained the  necessary  isolation  of  the  violet 
light  by  interposing  a  screen  of  colored 
glass,  or  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of 
potassic  permanganate.  The  possibility 
of  false  light  coming  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  from  the  glass  sides  of  the  bell,  as 
well  as  from  the  precipitation  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  solution  under  the 
sun's  light,  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  the 
necessary  light-selection  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  some  modification  of  the  sensi- 
tive film.  Captain  Abney  and  others  had 
shown  that  argentic  bromide,  iodide,  and 
chloride  differ  greatly  in  the  kind  of  light 
to  which  they  are  most  sensitive.  The 
chloride  is  most  strongly  affected  by  the 
kind  of  violet  light  in  which  the  corona  is 
rich.  It  was  found  possible  by  making 
use   of   this  selective  action  of  argentic 
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chloride  to  do  away  with  the  need  of 
interposing  an  absorptive  medium.  To 
prevent  false  appearances  from  reflection 
from  the  second  surface  of  the  glass  plate, 
technically  known  as  halation,  the  back 
of  the  plate  was  covered  with  asphaltum 
varnish.  Frequently  a  small  metal  disc, 
a  little  larger  than  the  sun's  image,  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  plate  to  cut  off  the 
sun's  direct  light  from  the  sensitive  sur- 
face. For  several  reasons,  in  order  to 
produce  upon  the  plate  an  image  of  the 
sun  as  free  as  possible  from  all  instru- 
mental imperfections,  a  mirror  of  specu- 
lum metal  was  employed.  The  first  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  fine  New- 
tonian telescope,  by  Short,  in  the  summer 
of  1882.  About  twenty  plates  were  ob- 
tained, on  which  appearances  resembling 
the  corona  were  seen.  From  a  critical 
examination  of  these  plates,  in  which  the 
writer  was  greatly  helped  by  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  Professor  Stokes  and  Captain 
Abney,  there  seemed  to  be  good  ground 
to  hope  that  the  corona  had  really  been 
obtained  upon  the  plates. 

In  the  following  summer,  1883,  the  at- 
tack was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  very 
perfect  seven-foot  Newtonian  telescope 
made  by  Mr.  Lassell,  and  kindly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  writer  by  the  Misses 
Lassell.  This  instrument  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  image  of  the  sun,  formed 
by  the  great  mirror,  was  thrown  directly 
upon  the  plate,  without  undergoing  reflec- 
tion from  a  second  small  mirror,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  Images  of  the#  sun  ex- 
quisitely defined  and  free  from  alf  sensible 
trace  of  instrumental  imperfections  were 
obtained  upon  the  plates.  When  the  sky 
was  free  from  clouds,  but  presenting  a 
whitey  aspect  from  a  large  amount  of 
scattered  light,  on  these  days  the  sun's 
image  was  seen  surrounded  by  uniform 
illumination,  but  without  any  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  photographic  action  close 
about  the  sun.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue  in  color, 
then  coronal  appearances  presented  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  distinctness.  Of 
course,  in  our  climate,  on  the  most  favora- 
ble days  such  appearances  must  be  neces- 
sarily faint.  The  superiority  of  illumina- 
tion, where  there  is  a  background  of 
corona,  is  so  small  that  any  increase  of 
development  or  exposure  brings  in  strong- 
ly the  air-glare. 

Fortunately  the  occurrence  of  a  total 
solar  eclipse  on  the  6th  of  May  furnished 
the  opportunity  of  putting  this  new  method 
to  a  crucial  test,  by  the  comparison  of  the 
coronal  appearances  on  the  writer's  plates 
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with  the  photographs  of  the  undoubtedly 
true  corona  which  were  taken  at  Caroline 
Island  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Woods, 
the  photographers  sent  out  by  the  Royal 
Society.  On  the  day  of  the  eclipse  the 
weather  was  bad  in  this  country,  but  plates 
taken  before  and  after  the  eclipse  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
is  well  known  for  his  drawings  from  the 
photographs  taken  during  former  eclipses. 
Mr.  Wesley  drew  from  these  plates  before 
any  information  had  reached  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  results  obtained  at  Caroline 
Island :  he  was,  therefore,  wholly  without 
bias  in  the  drawings  which  he  made  from 
them.  When  these  drawings  were  after- 
wards compared  with  the  Caroline  Island 
plates,  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
corona  was  unmistakable;  but  the  iden- 
tity of  the  object  photographed  in  England 
and  at  Caroline  Island  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  a  remarkably  formed  rift  on 
the  east  of  the  north  pole  of  the  sun, 
which  is  seen  in  the  same  position  in  the 
writer's  plates  and  in  those  taken  during 
the  eclipse.  This  rift,  slightly  modified 
in  form,  was  found  to  be  present  in  a 
plate  taken  about  a  solar  rotation  period  be- 
fore the  eclipse,  and  also  on  a  plate  taken 
about  the  same  time  after  the  eclipse.* 
The  permanence  of  this  great  rift  as 
to  its  main  features  extended  certainly 
over  some  months,  but  no  information  is 
afforded  as  to  whether  the  corona  rotates 
with  the  sun.  For,  from  the  times  at 
which  the  writer's  plates  were  taken  — 
one  plate  about  a  rotation  period  before, 
and  the  other  a  little  over  a  rotation  period 
after,  the  eclipse  —  it  is  obvious  that  the 
rift  may  have  gone  round  with  the  sun, 
or  it  may  have  remained  unaffected  in 
position  by  the  sun's  rotation.  There  is 
no  positive  evidence  on  this  point. 

Though  the  plates  which  were  obtained 
in  England  during  the  summer  of  1883 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  extent 
of  showing  that  there  could  remain  but 
little  doubt  that  the  corona  had  been 
photographed  without  an  eclipse,  and 
therefore  of  justifying  the  hope  that  a 
successful  method  for  the  continuous  in- 
vestigation of  the  corona  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  astronomers,  yet,  as  the 
photographs  were  taken  under  the  spe- 
cially unfavorable  conditions  of  our  cli- 
mate, they  were  necessarily  wanting  in 
showing  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the 
corona.  The  next  step  was  obviously  to 
have  the  method  carried  out  at  some  place 
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of  high  elevation,  where  the  large  part  of 
the  glare  which  is  due  to  the  lower  and 
denser  parts  of  our  atmosphere  would  no 
longer  be  present.  A  grant  from  the 
fund  placed  annually  by  the  government 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
selected  the  Riffel,  near  Zermatt,  in  Swit- 
zerland—a station  which  has  an  elevation 
of  eighty-five  hundred  feet,  and  the  fur- 
ther advantages  of  easy  access  and  of  ho- 
tel accommodation.  The  committee  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services,  as  pho- 
tographer, of  Mr.  Ray  Woods,  who,  as 
assistant  to  Professor  Schuster,  had  pho- 
tographed the  corona  during  the  eclipse 
of  1882  in  Egypt,  and  who,  in  1883,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  had  pho- 
tographed the  eclipse  of  that  year  at  Car- 
oline Island. 

Mr.  Woods  arrived  at  the  Riffel  in 
July,  1884.  Captain  Abney,  who  had 
made  observations  on  the  Riffel  in  former 
years,  had  remarked  on  the  splendid  blue- 
black  skies  which  were  seen  there  when- 
ever the  lower  air  was  free  from  clouds 
or  fog.  Unfortunately,  during  the  last 
year  or  so,  a  veil  of  finely  divided  matter 
of  some  sort  has  been  put  about  the  earth, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  the 
accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  of 
gorgeous  sunsets  and  after-glows.  This 
fine  matter  was  so  persistently  present  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  that 
Mr.  Woods  did  not  get  once  a  really  clear 
sky.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  visible 
cloud  was  absent,  then,  instead  of  a  blue- 
black  sky,  there  came  into  view  a  lumi- 
nous haze,  forming  a  great  aureole  about 
the  sun,  of  a  faint  red  color,  which  passed 
into  bluish  white  near  the  sun.  Mr. 
Woods  found  the  diameter  of  this  aureole 
to  measure  about  44°.  This  remarkable 
appearance  about  the  sun  has  been  seen 
all  the  world  over  during  the  summer  of 
1884,  but  always  with  greatest  distinct- 
ness at  places  of  high  elevation.  The 
relative  position  of  the  colors  —  blue  in- 
side and  red  outside  —  shows  that  the 
aureole  is  a  phenomenon  of  diffraction 
produced  by  minute  particles  of  matter  of 
some  sort  Mr.  Ellery,  Captain  Abney, 
and  some  others  consider  this  matter  to 
be  water  in  the  form  probably  of  minute 
spicules  of  ice ;  others  consider  this  mat- 
ter to  consist  of  particles  of  volcanic  dust 
which  were  projected  into  the  atmosphere 
during  the  eruption  at  Krakatowa;  but 
whatever  it  is,  and  whencesoever  it  came, 
it  is  most  certainly  matter  in  the  wrong 
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place,  so  far  as  astronomical  observations 
are  concerned,  and  in  a  peculiar  degree 
for  the  success  of  photographing  the  co- 
rona. Indeed,  as  science  opens  our  eyes, 
we  see  the  "  mountain  covered  with  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire,"  but  arrayed  against 
us ;  hosts  innumerable  and  invisible  which 
lay  siege  to  every  pore.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  the  might  and  ever- 
presence  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  and 
that  in  our  persons  and  in  our  works  it  is 
by  the  invisibly  minute  chiefly  that  we 
are  undone.  So  injurious  was  the  pres- 
ence of  this  fine  matter  in  the  upper  air 
that  photographs  could  not  be  obtained  in 
England  last  summer  which  show  the 
corona.  The  great  diffraction  aureole 
went  far  to  defeat  the  object  for  which 
Mr.  Woods  had  gone  to  the  Riffel,  but 
fortunately  the  great  advantage  of  being 
free  from  the  effects  of  the  lower  eight 
thousand  feet  of  denser  air  told  so  strongly 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ever-present  au- 
reole, Mr.  Woods  was  able  to  obtain  a 
number  of  plates  on  which  the  corona 
shows  itself  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness. But,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  aureole,  the  negatives  show 
less  detail  than  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  sky 
had  been  as  blue  and  clear  as  in  some 
former  years.  This  circumstance  makes 
great  care  necessary  in  the  discussion  of 
these  plates,  and  it  would  be  premature  to 
say  what  information  is  to  be  obtained 
from  them. 

The  observations  and  photographs  of 
the  solar  eclipses  of  the  last  twenty  years 
show  that,  great  as  are  the  changes  be- 
tween different  eclipses,  the  corona  is 
substantially  permanent  about  the  sun  in 
its  most  fundamental  characteristics,  the 
divers  changes  of  form  and  relatively 
greater  extension  at  certain  parts  being 
obviously  but  modifications  introduced  by 
altered  circumstances  of  some  kind.  Be- 
sides these  real  changes  in  the  corona 
itself  —  the  state  of  the  air  at  the  time, 
the  kind  of  sensitive  surfaces  employed, 
the  length  of  exposure,  whether  the  sun's 
image  has  been  formed  by  a  lens  which 
shortens  and  enfeebles  the  extent  of  the 
ultra-violet  light,  or  by  a  mirror  which 
furnishes  an  image  more  nearly  normal  in 
the  nature  of  the  light  existing  in  it  — 
all  these  instrumental  and  technical  con- 
ditions affect  in  no  small  degree  the  apt 
pearance  which  the  photographed  image  of 
the  corona  presents  upon  the  plate.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  form,  consisting  of  the  greater 
relative  extension  of  the  corona  in  the 
equatorial  direction,  was  observed  during 
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the  eclipse  of  1878,  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  put  forward  that  this  peculiarity 
of  greater  equatorial  extension  was  con- 
nected with  the  then  comparative  state  of 
inactivity  of  the  sun's  surface,  at  a  mini- 
mum sun-spot  period,  especially  as  equa- 
torial extension  was  observed  in  the  co- 
rona at  the  eclipse  of  1867. 

The  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  put  forward  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
corona  are  six  in  number:  — 

1.  The  corona  consists  of  a  gaseous 
atmosphere  resting  upon  the  sun's  surface, 
and  carried  round  with  it. 

2.  The  corona  is  made  up,  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  gaseous  and  finely  divided  matter 
which  has  been  ejected  from  the  sun,  and 
is  in  motion  about  the  sun  under  the 
forces  of  ejection,  the  sun's  rotation,  and 
gravity,  and  even  possibly  by  a  repulsive 
force  of  some  kind. 

3.  The  corona  resembles  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  and  consists  of  swarms  of  me- 
teoric particles  revolving  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
sun. 

4.  The  corona  is  the  appearance  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  unceasing  falling  into 
the  sun  of  meteoric  matter  and  the  dibris 
of  comets'  tails. 

5.  The  coronal  rays  and  streamers  are, 
at  least  in  part,  meteoric  streams  strongly 
illuminated  by  their  near  approach  to  the 
sun,  neither  revolving  about  nor  falling 
into  the  sun,  but  permanent  in  position, 
and  varying  only  in  richness  of  meteoric 
matter,  which  form  part  of  eccentric  comet- 
orbits —  a  view  which  has  been  supported 
by  Mr.  Proctor  on  the  ground  that  there 
must  be  such  streams  crowding  richly  to- 
gether in  the  sun's  neighborhood. 

6.  The  view  of  the  corona  suggested  by 
Sir  William  Siemens  in  his  solar  theory.* 

It  has  been  suggested  even  that  the 
corona  is  so  complex  a  phenomenon  that 
there  may  bean  element  of  truth  ia  every 
one  of  these  hypotheses.  Anyway,  this 
enumeration  of  hypotheses,  more  or  less 
mutually  destructive,  shows  how  great  is 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  appear- 
ances which  present  themselves  at  a  total 
solar  eclipse,  and  how  little  we  really 
know  about  the  corona. 

An  American  philosopher,  Professor 
Hastings,  has  revived  a  prior  and  alto- 
gether revolutionary  question:  Has  the 
corona  an  objective  existence  ?  Is  it  any- 
thing more  than  an  optical  appearance 
arising  from  diffraction,  not  more  real 
than  the  colors  of  a  soap-bubble,  or  the 

*  Living  Agb,  No.  1976,  p.  299. 
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colored  corona  seen  round  a  street  lamp 
in  a  fog?  Professor  Hastings  has  based 
bis  revival  of  this  long-discarded  negative 
theory  upon  the  behavior  of  a  corona  line 
which  he  saw,  in  his  spectroscope,  change 
in  length  east  and  west  of  the  sun  during 
the  progress  of  the  last  eclipse  at  Caroline 
Island.  His  view  appears  to  rest  on  the 
negative  foundation  that  FresnePs  theory 
of  diffraction  may  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  total  eclipse,  and  that  at  such  great  dis- 
tances there  is  a  possibility  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  shadow  may  not  be  entirely 
dark,  and  so  to  an  observer  may  come  the 
appearance  of  a  bright  fringe  around  the 
moon. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  recent  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  the  corona,  from  the  photo- 
graphs which  have  been  taken  when  there 
is  no  intervening  moon  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  diffraction,  there  is  the 
adverse  evidence  afforded  by  the  peculiar 
spectra  of  different  parts  of  the  corona, 
and  by  the  complicated  and  distinctly  pe- 
culiar structure  seen  in  the  photographs 
taken  at  eclipses.  The  crucial  test  of  this 
theory  appears  to  be,  that  if  it  be  true,  then 
the  corona  would  be  much  wider  on  the 
side  where  the  sun's  limb  is  least  deeply 
covered  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  corona  would 
alter  in  width  on  the  two  sides  during  the 
progress  of  the  eclipse.  Not  to  refer  to 
former  eclipses,  where  photographs  taken 
at  different  times,  and  even  at  different 
places,  have  been  found  to  agree,  the 
photographs  taken  during  the  eclipse  at 
Caroline  Island  show  no  such  changes. 
M.  Janssen  says :  ••  Les  formes  de  la 
couronne  oot  6\6  absolument  fixes  pendant 
toute  la  dure*e  de  la  totalite*."  The  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Woods  also  go  to  show  that  the  corona 
suffered  no  such  alterations  in  width  and 
form  as  would  be  required  by  Professor 
Hastings's  theory  during  the  passage  of 
the  moon. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  believe  in 
an  objective  reality  of  some  sort  about  the 
sun  corresponding  to  the  appearance 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  corona. 
At  the  same  time,  very  small  part  of  what 
we  see  must  be  due  to  a  scattering  of  the 
coronal  light  itself  by  our  air,  but  the 
amount  of  this  scattered  light  over  the 
corona  cannot  exceed,  but  must  be  in 
some  degree  less  than,  what  is  seen  over 
the  dark  moon. 

That  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  true 
gaseous  atmosphere  of  relatively  limited 
extent  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  many 
considerations  forbid  us  to  think  of  an 
atmosphere  which  rises  to  a  height  that 
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can  afford  any  explanation  of  the  corona, 
which  streams  several  hundred  thousand 
miles  above  the  photosphere.  For  exam- 
ple, gas  at  that  height,  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  times  lighter  than  hydrogen, 
would  have  more  than  metallic  density 
near  the  sun's  surface  —  a  state  of  things 
which  spectroscopic  and  other  observa- 
tions show  is  not  the  case.  The  corona 
does  not  exhibit  the  rapid  condensation 
towards  the  sun's  limb  which  such  an  at- 
mosphere would  present,  especially  when 
we  take  into  account  the  effect  of  perspec- 
tive in  increasing  the  apparent  brightness 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  corona.  There 
is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  comets  have 
passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
corona  without  being  burnt  up,  or  even 
sensibly  losing  velocity. 

There  can  scarcely  be  doubt  that  matter 
is  present  about  the  sun  wherever  the 
corona  extends,  and  further,  that  this 
matter  is  in  the  form  of  a  fog.  But  there 
are  fogs  and  fogs.  The  air  we  breathe, 
when  apparently  pure,  stands  revealed  as 
a  dense  swarm  of  millions  of  motes  if  a 
sunbeam  passes  through  it.  Such  a  fog 
even  is  out  of  the  question.  If  we  con- 
ceive of  a  fog  so  attenuated  that  there  is 
only  one  minute  liquid  or  solid  particle  in 
every  cubic  mile,  there  would  still  be  mat- 
ter enough,  in  all  probability,  to  form  a 
corona.  That  the  coronal  matter  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  fog  is  shown  by  the  three 
kinds  of  light  which  the  corona  sends  to 
us.  Reflected  solar  light  scattered  by 
small  particles  of  matter,  liquid  or  solid ; 
and,  secondly,  light  giving  a  continuous 
spectrum,  which  tells  us  that  these  solid 
or  liquid  particles  are  incandescent;  the 
third  form  of  spectrum  of  bright  lines, 
fainter  and  varying  greatly  at  different 
parts  of  the  corona,  and  at  different 
eclipses  shows  the  presence  also  of  light- 
emitting  gas.  This  gas  existing  between 
the  particles  need  not  necessarily  form  a 
true  solar  atmosphere,  which  the  con- 
siderations already  mentioned  make  an 
almost  impossible  supposition,  for  we  may 
well  regard  this  thin  gas  as  carried  up 
with  the  particles,  or  even  to  be  to  some 
extent  furnished  by  them  under  the  sun's 
heat. 

Let  us  see  first  what  probable  origin 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  coronal  matter,  and 
by  what  means  it  can  find  itself  at  such 
enormous  heights  above  the  sun.  There 
is  another  celestial  phenomenon  very  un- 
like the  corona  at  first  sight,  which  may 
furnish  us  possibly  with  a  clue  to  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions.  The  head  of  a 
large  comet  presents   us  with   luminous 
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streamers,  rifts,  and  curved  rays  which 
are  not  so  very  unlike,  on  a  small  scale, 
some  of  the  appearances  which  are  pecul- 
iarly characteristic  of  the  corona.*  We 
do  not  know  for  certain  the  conditions 
under  which  these  cometary  appearances 
take  place,  but  the  hypothesis  which  seems 
on  the  way  to  become  generally  accepted 
attributes  them  to  electrical  disturbances, 
and  especially  to  a  repulsive  force  acting 
from  the  sun,  possibly  electrical,  which 
varies  as  the  surface,  and  not  like  gravity 
as  the  mass.  A  force  of  this  nature  in 
the  case  of  highly  attenuated  matter  can 
easily  master  the  force  of  gravity,  and,  as 
we  see  in  the  tails  of  comets,  blow  away 
this  thin  kind  of  matter  to  enormous  dis- 
tances in  the  very  teeth  of  gravity. 

If  such  a  force  of  repulsion  is  expe- 
rienced in  comets,  it  may  well  be  that  it  is 
also  present  in  the  sun's  surroundings. 
If  this  force  be  electrical  it  can  only  come 
into  play  when  the  sun  and  the  matter 
subjected  to  it  have  electrical  potentials 
of  the  same  kind,  otherwise  the  attraction 
on  one  side  of  a  particle  would  equal  the 
repulsion  on  the  other.  On  this  theory, 
coronal  matter  and  the  sun's  surface  must 
both  be  in  the  same  electrical  state,  the 
repelled  matter  negative  if  the  sun  is 
negative,  positive  if  the  sun  is  positive. 
The  grandest  terrestrial  displays  of  elec- 
trical disturbance,  as  seen  in  lightning 
and  the  aurora,  must  be  of  a  small  order 
of  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  elec- 
trical changes  taking  place  in  connection 
with  the  ceaseless  and  fearful  activity  of 
the  sun's  surface,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  far  these  actions,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  may  be  in  the  same  electric  direc- 
tion, or  what  other  conditions  there  may 
be,  so  as  to  cause  the  sun  to  maintain  a 
high  electrical  state,  whether  positive  or 
negative.  A  permanence  of  electrical  po- 
tential of  the  same  kind  would  seem  to  be 
required  by  the  phenomena  of  comets' 
tails. 

If  such  a  state  of  high  electrical  poten- 
tial at  the  photosphere  be  granted  as  is 
required  to  give  rise  to  the  repulsive  force 
which  the  phenomena  of  comets  appear 
to  indicate,  then,  considering  the  gaseous 
irruptions  and  fiery  storms  of  more  than 
Titanic  proportions  which  are  going  on 
without  ceasing  at  the  solar  surface,  it 
does  not  go  beyond  what  might  well  be, 
to  suppose  that  portions  of  this  matter, 
ejected  to  great  heights  above  the  photo- 
sphere, and  often  with  velocities  not  far 


*  See  "Comets,"  in  the  NttuUctOk  Century  for 
August,  1883. 


removed  from  that  which  would  be  needed 
to  set  it  free  from  the  sun's  attraction, 
and  very  probably  in  the  same  electric 
state  as  the  photosphere,  might  so  come 
under  this  assumed  electric  repulsion  as 
to  be  blown  upwards,  and  to  take  on  forms 
such  as  those  seen  in  the  corona;  the 
greatest  distances  to  which  the  coronal 
streamers  have  been  traced  are  small  as 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  tails  of 
comets,  but  the  force  of  gravity  which  the 
electric  repulsion  would  have  to  overcome 
near  the  sun  would  be  enormously  greater. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  this  view  of  things 
that  the  portions  of  greatest  coronal  ex- 
tension usually  correspond  with  the  spot- 
zones,  where  the  solar  activity  is  most 
fervent ;  and  also  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  corona  sug- 
gests strongly  that  the  forces  to  which 
this  complex  and  varying  structure  is  due 
have  their  seat  in  the  sun.  Matter  re- 
pelled away  from  the  sun  would  rise  with 
the  smaller  rotational  velocity  of  the  pho- 
tosphere, and  then,  lagging  behind,  would 
give  rise  to  curved  forms;  besides,  the 
forces  of  irruption  and  of  subsequent  re- 
pulsion might  well  vary  in  direction,  and 
not  be  always  strictly  radial :  under  such 
circumstances  a  structure  of  the  character 
which  the  corona  presents  might  well 
result. 

The  sub-permanency  of  any  great  char- 
acteristic coronal  forms  —  as,  for  example, 
the  great  rift  on  the  east  of  the  north  pole 
of  the  sun,  seen  in  a  photograph  of  the 
Caroline  Island  eclipse,  and  also  those 
taken  in  England  a  month  before  the 
eclipse,  and  about  a  month  afterwards  — 
must  probably  be  explained  by  the  main- 
tenance for  some  time  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  forms  depend,  and  not  of 
an  unaltered  identity  of  the  coronal  mat- 
ter—the permanency  belonging  to  the 
form  only,  and  not  to  the  matter,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  cloud  over  a  mountain-top,  or  of 
a  flame  over  a  volcano.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  speak  at  present  of  the  informa- 
tion on  this  point  which  will  probably  be 
afforded  us  by  photographs  of  the  corona 
taken  without  an  eclipse,  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  evidence  that  while  a  great 
form,  as  the  rift  referred  to,  may  continue 
for  months,  the  minor  features  are  in  such 
a  state  of  continual  change  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  known  active  condi- 
tions near  the  solar  surface.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  dates  of  the  plates 
taken  in  England  before  and  after  the 
Caroline  Island  eclipse  were  such  as  to 
give  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  corona  with  the  sun.    The 
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times  were  such  as  not  to  make  such  a 
rotation  impossible,  but  the  same  appear- 
ances would  have  resulted  if  the  corona 
bad  not  rotated,  but  shifted  slightly  in 
position.  If  the  forces  to  which  the  co- 
rona is  due  have  their  seat  in  the  sun, 
the  corona  would  probably  rotate  with  it. 
If  the  corona  is  produced  by  forces  exter- 
nal to  the  sun,  in  this  case  the  corona 
might  not  rotate. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  things  within 
the  corona.  We  have  seen  that  the  corona 
consists  probably  of  a  sort  of  incandescent 
fog,  which  at  the  same  time  scatters  to  us 
the  photospheric  light.  Now  the  behav- 
ior of  a  gas  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
the  sun  would  be  very  different  from  that 
of  liquid  or  solid  particles.  A  gas  need 
not  be  greatly  heated,  even  when  near  the 
sun,  by  the  radiated  solar  energy ;  the  hot 
gas  from  the  photosphere  would  probably 
rapidly  lose  heat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
liquid  or  solid  particles,  whether  originally 
carried  up  as  such,  or  subsequently  formed 
by  condensation,  would  absorb  the  sun's 
heat,  and  at  coronal  distances  would  soon 
rise  to  a  temperature  not  very  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  photosphere.  The 
gas  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  exist 
along  with  the  incandescent  particles  of 
the  coronal  stuff  may,  therefore,  have  been 
carried  up  as  gas,  or  have  been  in  part 
distilled  from  the  coronal  particles  under 
the  enormous  radiation  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Such  a  view  would  not  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  very  different  heights 
to  which  different  bright  lines  may  be 
traced  at  different  parts  of  the  corona,  and 
at  different  eclipses.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons gases  of  different  vapor  densities 
would  be  differently  acted  upon  by  a  re- 
pulsive force  which  varies  as  the  surface, 
and  to  some  extent  would  be  winnowed 
from  each  other ;  the  lighter  the  gas  the 
more  completely  would  it  come  under  the 
sway  of  repulsion,  and  so  would  be  carried 
up  more  rapidly  than  a  gas  more  strongly 
held  down  by  gravity.  The  relative  pro- 
portions, at  different  heights  of  the  corona, 
of  the  gases  which  the  spectroscope  shows 
to  exist  there  —  and  recently  Captain  Ab- 
ney  and  Professor  Schuster  have  shown 
that,  in  addition  to  the  bright  lines  already 
known,  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  in 
1882  gave  the  rhythmical  group  of  the 
ultra-violet  lines  of  hydrogen  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  photographic  spectra 
of  the  white  stars,  and  some  other  lines 
also  —  would  undoubtedly  vary  from  time 
to  time,  and  depend  in  part  upon  the  vary- 
ing state  of  activity  of  the  photosphere, 
and  so  probably  establish  a  connection 


with  the  spectra  of  the  prominences.  This 
view  of  the  corona  would  bring  it  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  interaction  which 
seems  to  obtain  between  the  phenomena 
of  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetic  dis- 
turbances and  auroras. 

Many  questions  remain  unconsidered : 
among  others,  whether  the  light  emitted 
by  the  gaseous  part  of  the  corona  is  due 
directly  to  the  sun's  heat,  or  to  electrical 
discharges  taking  place  in  it  of  the  nature 
of  terrestrial  auroras.  '  Further,  what  be- 
comes of  the  coronal  matter  on  the  theory 
which  has  been  suggested?  Is  it  perma- 
nently carried  away  from  the  sun  as  the 
matter  of  the  tails  of  comets  is  lost  to 
them  ?  Among  other  considerations,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  an  electric  repul- 
sion can  maintain  its  sway  only  so  long 
as  the  repelled  particle  remains  in  the 
same  electrical  state ;  if,  through  an  elec- 
tric discharge,  it  ceases  to  maintain  the 
electrical  potential  it  possessed,  the  re- 
pulsion has  no  more  power  over  it,  and 
gravity  will  be  no  longer  overpowered* 
If,  when  this  takes  place,  the  particle  is 
not  moving  away  with  a  velocity  sufficient 
to  carry  it  from  the  sun,  the  particle 
will  return  to  the  sun.  Of  course,  if  the 
effect  of  any  electric  discharges  or  other 
conditions  has  been  to  change  the  poten- 
tial of  the  particle  from  positive  to  nega- 
tive, or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may  be, 
then  the  repulsion  would  be  changed  into 
an  attraction  acting  in  the  same  direction 
as  gravity.  In  Mr.  Wesley's  drawings  of 
the  corona,  especially  in  those  of  the 
eclipse  of  187 1,  the  longer  rays  or  stream- 
ers appear  not  to  end,  but  to  be  lost  in  in- 
creasing faintness  and  diffusion,  but  cer- 
tain of  the  shorter  rays  are  seen  to  turn 
round  and  to  descend  to  the  sun. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  living  in  dense  air, 
to  conceive  of  the  state  of  attenuation 
probably  present  in  the  outer  parts  of  the 
corona.  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney  has  calcu- 
lated that  more  than  twenty  figures  are 
necessary  to  express  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  and  Mr. 
Crookes  has  shown  us  in  his  tubes  how 
brilliant  matter,  even  when  reduced  to  one- 
millionth  part  of  the  density  of  ordinary 
air,  can  become  under  electrical  excite- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  these 
tubes  —  perhaps  the  nearest  terrestrial 
analogue  of  the  thin  matter  of  the  corona 
—  must  be  looked  upon  as  crowded  cities 
of  molecules  as  compared  with  the  sparse 
molecular  population  of  the  great  coronal 
wastes.* 

*  For  the  history  of  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
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Here  tt  is  well  to  stop,  especially  as 
new  information  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  corona  may  be  expected  from  the 
daily  photographs  which  will  shortly  be 
commenced  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Mr.  Ray  Woods,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Gill.  William  Huggins. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  GERMAN  ABROAD. 

I.  —  The  present  movement  in  Ger- 
many towards  colonial  expansion  prom- 
ises to  set  in  its  right  place  the  part 
played  by  her  people  in  the  settlement  of 
the  earth.  This  has  been  hitherto  under- 
estimated, as  Germany  has  established  no 
colonies  of  her  own,  and  up  to  the  present 
century  her  colonial  activity  has  been  in- 
termittent. But  the  colonizing  instinct 
has,  since  the  earliest  times*  been  innate 
in  the  German  character.  For  centuries 
the  history  of  civilization  in  north  Ger- 
many is  the  history  of  the  gradual  con- 
quest of  the  eastern  provinces  from  the 
Wends,  and  of  the  patient  reclamation  of 
the  soil.  By  their  superior  persistence 
and  industry  the  Teutonic  settlers  pushed 
back  in  turn  the  various  Sclavic  popula- 
tions whose  irruptions  had  once  thrust 
them  to  the  west.  Under  different  con- 
ditions the  struggle  continues  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  German  thrift  and  discipline 
even  now  gain  ground  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  This  expansion  of  Ger- 
many to  the  east  was  followed  by  the  rise 
of  the  great  Hanseatic  commerce.  Nor 
can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  if  the  towns 
of  the  Hansa  had  retained  their  commer- 
cial pre-eminence,  and  if  the  steady  in- 
crease of  German  population  had  been 
left  unhindered,  German  enterprise  in 
due  time  would  have  claimed  its  share  in 
the  allotment  of  the  New  World.  But  at 
the  decisive  epoch  the  heaviest  calamity 
she  ever  experienced,  and  one  that  influ- 
enced the  whole  of  her  succeeding  history 
and  retarded  her  development,  fell  upon 
Germany. 

The  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth 
century  drew  to  a  head  in  the  great  reli- 
gious war.  When  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  signed,  and  the  storm  which  had  raged 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  at  last  spent, 

corona  see  "The  Sun,"  by  Professor  Young;  and 
**  The  Sun,  the  Ruler  of  the  Planetary  System,"  and 
various  essavs,  by  Mr.  Proctor.  See  also  papers  by 
Professor  Norton,  Professor  Young:,  and  Professor 
Langley  in  the  A  merican  Journal  of  Scimct. 


Germany  was  left  desolate  and  exhausted. 
Her  fields  lay  untilled,  her  forests  bad 
been  wasted  with  fire,  her  commerce  dis- 
located, while  something  like  two-thirds 
of  her  population  had  perished.  So  ap- 
palling did  the  want  of  men  and  labor 
seem  at  the  time  that  even  the  Catholic 
Church,  according  to  some  •  historians, 
sanctioned  marriage  among  its  priests. 
From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  Germany  practically  retires  from 
the  field  of  colonial  and  commercial  activ- 
ity ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  last  motives 
which  impel  the  emigrant  to  leave  his 
home,  the  necessary  condition  of  success- 
ful colonization  in  the  modern  world  is 
the  presence  of  a  redundant  population  at 
home.  Moreover,  the  policy  of  the  petty 
governments  into  which  the  country  was 
broken  up,  was  now  uniformly  directed  to 
attracting  and  then  restricting  labor.  This 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place 
for  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
1768  the  humanitarian  emperor,  Joseph 
Irr,  issued  a  warning  to  the  princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  against  allowing  the 
migration  of  their  subjects  for  this  reason. 
With  the  rise  of  political  ambitions  an  ad- 
ditional motive  was  supplied.  In  Prussia 
and  elsewhere  the  serfs  contributed  ex- 
clusively the  rank  and  file  of  the  armies, 
which  were  officered  by  the  nobility,  while 
the  commercial  classes  were  exempted 
from  military  service. 

After  a  long  interval  German  population 
began  to  recover  itself  in  the  last  century. 
But  the  process  was  gradual,  and  it  re- 
ceived a  heavy  blow  from  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  again  from  the  protracted  Na- 
poleonic struggle.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  only  considerable  emigration 
was  Catharine  the  Second's  great  impor- 
tation of  German  peasants  into  southern 
Russia.  And  in  connection  with  this  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  that  deep-rooted 
aversion  to  paying  the  blood-tax  of  con- 
scription, which  became  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  Menonite  sect,  and  removed  it 
wholesale  from  the  Dantzig  region. 

II.  —  After  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  enor- 
mous reproductive  vigor  of  the  German 
race  soon  reasserted  itself,  and  the  surplus 
population  began  to  swarm  off  in  ever 
larger  numbers.  The  stream  of  emigra- 
tion which  had  begun  to  dribble  into  New 
York  before  the  close  of  last  century, 
where  the  son  of  a  Baden  butcher  bad 
already  established  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  Astors,  assumed  its  present  volume 
and  importance  about  1820.  Since  that 
time  it  has  kept  roughly  proportionate  to 
the  growth  of  population,  increasing  tern- 
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porarily  when  wars  and  rumors  of  war 
have  been  in  the  air,  and  subsiding,  as 
they  disappeared,  to  its  normal  limits. 
Taking  the  last  sixty  years  from  1822,  the 
total  number  of  German  immigrants  into 
North  America  was  something  over  three 
millions,  and  the  last  decade  has  con- 
tributed a  million  alone.  They  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  the  United  States  contain 
today  some  seven  million  citizens  in  all 
of  German  origin,  who,  according  to  many 
observers,  are  destined  to  become  the  pre- 
dominant element  in  the  new  community. 
It  has  certainly  pervaded  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  society.  German  names  are 
to  be  found  among  the  leading  merchants, 
the  great  financiers,  and,  to  a  minor  ex- 
tent, among  the  politicians,  and  if  they 
occur  less  frequently  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
regular  process  of  converting  German 
into  English  names,  according  to  their 
signification,  was  instituted  in  the  New 
York  of  last  century. 

The  German  settler,  as  a  rule,  makes  a 
less  enterprising  pioneer  than  the  British. 
He  is  averse  to  giving  hostages  to  for* 
tune,  and  trusts  rather  to  patient  industry 
along  the  beaten  tracks.  But  where  the 
English  or  Scotch  American  has  pushed 
to  the  West  or  found  a  new  mining-camp, 
the  less  adventurous  Teuton  follows,  and, 
with  his  genius  for  plodding  industry,  not 
unfrequently  reaps  the  fruits  of  the  others' 
daring.  Accordingly  the  mass  of  the 
German  Americans  may  be  found  within 
the  more  settled  eastern  and  central 
States.  A  large  proportion  go  to  recruit 
the  territorial  democracy,  and  an  almost 
equally  large  number  find  employment  in 
the  mines,  on  roads  and  railways,  and  in 
the  engineering  sheds.  The  female  im- 
migrants do  something  to  supply  the  gen- 
eral want  of  domestic  servants,  and  the 
ubiquitous  German  Kellner  is  almost  as 
well  known  in  New  York  as  in  Dresden 
or  Vienna.  A  small  residue,  again,  which 
has  carried  into  the  New  World  the  im- 
practicable ideas  and  habits  which  made 
residence  in  the  fatherland  impossible, 
sink  into  the  discontented  urban  popula- 
tions among  which  Socialistic  ideas  are 
germinating  freely. 

Vast  as  their  powers  of  assimilation  are, 
the  United  States,  however,  do  not  absorb 
all  the  redundant  population  of  Germany. 
Though  no  longer  imported  and  settled 
in  large  bodies  by  improving  empresses 
as  an  example  of  thrift,  the  peasants  still 
find  their  way  across  the  Russian  frontier. 
The  czar  now  counts  nearly  three  quar- 


ters of  a  million  subjects  of  German  origin, 
chiefly  of  the  Bauer  class,  and  they  supply 
the  best  agricultural  labor  in  his  domin- 
ions. But,  unlike  their  brethren  in  the 
more  congenial  atmosphere  of  America, 
they  refuse  to  throw  off  their  Deutsch- 
thum,  and  remain  in  unyielding  opposi- 
tion to  their  unsympathetic  environment. 

Among  the  steppes  of  new  Russia,  or 
along  the  fiat  banks  of  the  shallow  Volga, 
the  traveller  will  come  upon  more  than 
one  cluster  of  villages  with  high-pitched 
roofs,  bearing  the  familiar  names  of  Wei- 
mar, Strasburg,  Mannheim,  etc.,  which 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  secret  Heim- 
weh,  aternum  sub  pec  tore  vulnus.  Con- 
siderable agricultural  colonies  have  simi- 
larly grown  up  uonoticed  in  South  Amer- 
ica. In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  German  settlers  have 
rendered  their  territory  the  garden  of 
Brazil;  have  given  the  landscape  a  new 
character  with  their  Lutheran  churches, 
and  are  wealthy  and  numerous  enough  to 
support  ^9^  German  newspapers. 

Faraway,  also,  under  less  clement  skies, 
their  perseverance  has  reclaimed  a  pros- 
perous domain  amid  the  swamps  of  the 
Dobrudscha.  The  Menonite  settlement 
which  lately  passed  under  the  Roumanian 
government  numbers  one  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  The  beginnings  of  smaller 
settlements,  again,  are  noticeable  in  Syria 
and  Thessaly,  intent  on  bringing  under 
cultivation  long-desolate  tracts. 

In  England  and  in  other  populous  coun- 
tries the  position  of  the  German  settler  is 
naturally  different.  The  immigration  into 
England  began  with  the  political  refugees 
of  1848,  and  developed  its  present  charac- 
ter and  proportions  much  later.  At  this 
moment  the  German  element  in  England 
is  probably  under-estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  concentrat- 
ed in  the  large  towns.  The  metropolis 
alone  is  credited  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand German  adults,  and  its  German  pop- 
ulation suffices  to  support  four  newspa- 
pers, while  a  daily  average  importation 
of  twelve  thousand  fye  hundred  journals 
keeps  it  in  touch  with  the  fatherland. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  can  boast  an- 
other thirty  thousand  between  them,  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  finance.  Indeed, 
according  to  a  common  saying,  half  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  now 
Germans,  and  this  very  exaggeration  indi- 
cates the  position  they  have  acquired  in 
the  world  of  Capel  Court.  The  majority, 
however,  are  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
lower  walks  of  commercial  life. 

The  German  clerk  has  become  a  con- 
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spicuous  feature  in  the  city,  and  teods  to 
bring  down  still  lower  the  scanty  salaries 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  There 
are  eating-houses  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mark  Lane  where  the  midday  visitor 
might  fancy  himself  transported  into  Ham- 
burg, so  general  are  the  guttural  inter- 
jections around  him.  Germans  throng, 
again  into  several  industries,  while  in  the 
East-end  there  is  a  large  but  by  no  means 
prosperous  body  of  tailors,  whom  Profes- 
sor Boyce  found  it  prudent,  for  electoral 
purposes,  to  address  in  their  own  tongue. 

Even  into  France  the  intruding  German 
has  found  his  way.  He  has  engrossed 
several  branches  of  trade  into  his  hands, 
has  come  to  be  the  principal  maker  of  the 
elegant  articles  du  Paris,  and  from  time 
to  time  provokes  an  outburst  of  indignant 
chauvinism.  According  to  consular  re- 
ports, exclusive  of  citizens  of  German 
descent,  the  republic  shelters  and  main- 
tains eighty  thousand  subjects  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  His  presence  is  also  felt 
in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  Austrian  Slav 
States.  The  same  qualities  win  him  a 
foothold  everywhere ;  he  works  harder, 
lives  cheaper,  and  asks  less  than  the  na- 
tive. He  threatens,  indeed,  in  these  re- 
spects, to  become  to  other  Europeans 
what  the  Chinese  have  become  to  the 
American. 

Not  content  with  the  necessarily  rough 
estimates  of  the  number  of  German-de- 
scended settlers  abroad,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment last  year  set  on  foot  a  careful 
statistical  inquiry  into  the  number  of  ex- 
patriated German-born  subjects.  The 
returns  are  as  yet  incomplete,  and  do  not 
embrace  Russia  or  Asia.  But  they  are 
significant  as  showing  the  direction  this 
vast  emigration  takes.  Out  of  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  German-born  sub- 
jects in  other  lands,  America  contains  one 
million  nine  hundred  thousand,  France  and 
Switzerland  respectively  about  eighty 
thousand,  and  England  forty  thousand. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  Ger- 
many, animated  by  a  proud  consciousness 
of  her  newly  won  national  existence, 
should  look  upon  thil  expatriation  of  her 
children  with  equanimity.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  position  of  their  breth- 
ren abroad  which  are  only  too  galling 
to  the  pride  of  the  arbiters  of  Europe. 
Hardest  of  all,  perhaps,  for  the  German 
patriot  to  bear  is  the  spectacle  of  his  coun- 
trymen easily  surrendering  their  Deutsch- 
thum,  putting  on  another  nationality  like 
a  cloak,  and  becoming  oblivious  of  the 
common  home.  According  to  Hartmann's 
dismal  lamentations,  the  German  emigrant 


is  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  effects  this  change. 

Certainly  in  America  and  Australia  his 
complaint  hojds  good.  The  vulgar  sys- 
tem of  transforming  German  into  English 
names  has  already  been  remarked,  and  in 
the  second  generation  the  immigrant  is 
entirely  American,  ostentatiously  affecting 
to  "schbick  de  Inglisch  only."  Else- 
where the  process  of  transition  does  not 
go  on  so  readily.  In  Russia  the  German 
settler  exemplifies  the  fundamental  antag- 
onism of  Slav  and  Teuton,  and  retains  a 
sense  of  his  origin  and  inherent  superior- 
ity among  his  more  indolent  neighbors. 
But  in  Russia  the  Bauer  is  contributing 
to  the  wealth,  not  only  of  a  rival,  but  per- 
haps of  a  hostile  nationality.  He  labors 
again,  even  in  Brazil,  under  religious  and 
civil  disabilities;  in  the  Dobrudscha  the 
German  villages  were  harried  by  Circas- 
sians in  the  late  war,  and  now  the  Rouma- 
nian government  seeks  to  plant  its  own 
husbandmen  on  the  lands  reclaimed  by 
German  industry.  In  other  European 
countries  the  emigrant  is  forced  to  win  a 
difficult  footing  by  undertaking  the  most 
toilsome  and  unremunerative  Tabor.  He 
is,  indeed,  reduced  into  being  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  alien  peo- 
ples. 

Apart  from  these  sentimental  motives 
there  are  urgent  political  and  economical 
reasons  why  the  demand  for  a  greater 
Germany,  for  a  German  exit  to  carry  off 
this  surplus  population,  should  now  be 
made.  A  military  empire  depends  upon 
its  supply  of  recruits,  and  according  to 
Bismarck's  somewhat  paradoxical  theory, 
the  emigrants  are  drawn  from  among  the 
most  capable  and  energetic  citizens.  This 
continual  drain  of  military  strength  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  without  apprehen- 
sion. 

Again  the  economical  loss  to  Germany 
by  this  outgoing  of  productive  labor  is 
tremendous.  It  has  been  calculated  at 
an  annual  sum  of  j£  15,000,000,  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years  to  amount  to  a  capital  sum 
of  £ 700,000,000.  These  figures  are  prob- 
ably pitched  too  high,  but  the  substantial 
fact  remains  the  same. 

III. —  At  the  same  time  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  relieving  Germany  by  an  annual 
Auswanderung  is  now  fully  recognized. 
The  necessity  becomes  daily  more  urgent. 
In  Germany  the  birth-rate  per  mille  has 
advanced  to  thirty-eight;  in  Great  Britain 
it  stands  at  thirty-five,  giving  a  yearly  ia- 
crease  in  population  for  the  two  countries 
of  six  and  four  hundred  thousand  respec- 
tively.    Hence  every  walk  of  life  is  con* 
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gested  in  the  empire,  and  io  the  lower 
strata  of  society  the  struggle  for  existence 
has  become  almost  internecine.  The  arti- 
sans have  no  accumulated  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  as  in  England,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  agricultural  class  upon 
the  soil,  for  all  its  thrift  and  economy,  is 
fearfully  severe.  The  struggle  tells  chief- 
ly, of  course,  upon  life  in  its  weaker 
stages,  and  the  returns  of  Infant  mortality 
indicate  how  desperate  it  has  become, 
bow  shrunken  is  the  margin  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  and  what  the 
terrible  remedy  is  which  nature  is  con- 
strained to  supply.  In  populous  tracts  in 
the  heart  of  the  empire  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  reaches  forty,  and  even  forty- 
five,  per  mille.  In  corresponding  English 
districts  it  does  not  rise  above  twenty. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  individual 
thinkers  have  proclaimed  the  importance 
of  organizing  German  colonies  to  carry 
off  this  surplus  population  regularly,  of 
preventing  its  absorption  into  foreign  peo- 
ples, and  of  utilizing  it  for  the  common 
weal.  For  years  their  exhortations  re- 
mained like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  The  country  was  engaged  in 
consolidating  its  national  existence;  a 
superficial  glance  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  more  desirable  spaces  of  the  earth's 
surface  were  filled  up,  and  the  official 
classes  looked  upon  the  proposal  askance. 
Proud  of  the  great  work  its  industry  and 
intelligence  had  already  achieved,  the 
Beamtenstand  was  confident  of  its  ability 
to  solve  the  newer  problems  by  readjust- 
k   ing  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  and 

by  modifying  the  social  organization. 
\  The  task  has  proved  more  formidable 
\  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  attitude  of 
\  the  Socialists  has  disabused  the  bureau- 
cracy of  its  confidence.  In  opposition 
even  to  the  enticing  schemes  of  the  iron 
Chancellor  they  show  themselves  deter- 
mined to  insist  on  their  own  inadmissible 
scheme  of  social  reconstruction.  Nor  do 
they  manifest  more  favor  towards  the  co- 
lonial panacea;  some  of  their  leaders, 
indeed,  have  denounced  it  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  both  as  impracticable  and  as  an 
ignis  fatuus  likely  to  lead  the  nation 
astray  from  the  true  path  of  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  classes 
are  warm  in  its  support,  and  German  con- 
servatism generally  hopes  for  the  effect 
which  a  greater  Germany  may  possibly 
exercise  in  diverting  the  imagination  of 
the  working  classes  from  internal  Utopias. 
But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing transmarine  agricultural  colonies, 
and  this  is  the  central  aim  of  German 


aspirations,  are  very  great.  Germany  has 
to  make  up  the  lee-way  of  two  centuries, 
to  recover  the  start  which  England  ob- 
tained while  she  was  torn  and  exhausted 
by  recurring  war.  The  suitable  zones  of 
the  world  are  apparently  already  occupied, 
and  neither  the  acquisition  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  nor  placing  barren  coasts  or 
fever-swamps  in  Africa  under  the  imperial 
aegis,  will  serve  her  purpose.  Popular 
aspirations,  indeed,  point  to  a  South  Af- 
rican empire,  incorporating  the  Transvaal 
and  Cape  Colony  at  our  expense,  and 
influential  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  air 
these  aspirations.  But  neither  these  sug- 
gestions nor  the  more  practicable  demand 
for  a  Germany  in  South  America  have  yet 
received  the  imprimatur  of  responsible 
politicians. 

IV.  —  A  like  necessity  for  making  up 
lost  lee-way  dominates  the  simultaneous 
movement  towards  commercial  extension. 
Germany  entered  the  commercial  arena 
long  after  England  had  covered  the  globe 
with  the  network  of  her  shipping  routes 
and  her  credit  system.  To  reduce  the 
advantage  gained,  and  to  bring  up  their 
own  lines  to  a  level,  a  subvention  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  revenues.  An 
examination  of  the  four  subsidized  lines 
originally  proposed,  to  China,  Australia, 
Bombay,  and  South  Africa,  shows  that 
they  were  meant  to  compete  directly  with 
existing  English  routes.  In  the  same 
way  the  projected  Transmarine  Bank  is 
to  contend  with  the  ubiquitous  English 
banking  and  credit  organization,  of  which 
the  Germans  are  forced  to  avail  them- 
selves. Indeed,  the  Cologne  Gazette  has 
lately  computed  that  by  the  use  of  En- 
glish carrying  ships,  and  by  the  payment 
of  bank  commissions,  etc.,  Germany  con- 
tributes a  tax  of  ^25,000  a  day  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

Handicapped,  however,  as  German  com- 
merce has  been,  it  has  lately  made  .great 
strides  over-seas,  thanks  to  its  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  thrift  and  industry.  Ger- 
man competition  is  felt  severely  in  the  far 
East,  and  has  cut  down  profits  at  Hong- 
kong to  a  minimum.  And  though  the 
bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  remains 
with  the  English,  the  coasting  trade  is 
rapidly  passing  into  German  hands.  In 
South  America  they  have  secured  a  still 
larger  share  of  her  trade ;  their  agents  are 
active  in  the  Pacific;  and,  besides  the 
new  territory  of  Luderitzland,  more  than 
sixty  factories  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished along  the  African  coast,  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Ambriz,  while  German  influence 
had  apparently  gained  a  temporary  ad- 
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vantage  in  Zanzibar.  The  demand  for 
new  markets  is  the  more  urgent  now  in 
Germany  because  the  largest  of  her  pre- 
vious markets,  Russia,  is  being  closed 
against  her.  Not  content  with  having 
sheltered  themselves  already  behind  an 
almost  prohibitive  tariff,  the  Moscow 
manufacturers,  alarmed  at  the  success 
with  which  their  German  rivals  have 
transferred  their  plant  into  Russian  Po 
land,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  ex- 

Cense,  now  clamor  for  a  customs  line  to 
e  drawn  between  the  Polish  provinces 
and  inner  Russia. 

The  loud  demand  for  new  markets  is 
not,  however,  really  so  urgent,  or  sus- 
tained by  such  pressing  causes,  as  the 
cry  for  colonial  settlements.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Germany's  penurious 
soil  possesses  in  itself  sufficient  mineral 
and  other  resources  ever  to  allow  her  to 
contend  with  this  country  as  the  great 
manufacturer  of  the  raw  products  of  the 
world. 

It  is  rather  England  who  must  seek 
new  outlets  for  her  commerce,  as  her  old 
markets  are  exhausted  or  shared  among 
new  competitors,  while  the  amount  of 
human  energy  she  supplies,  and  its  more 
than  proportionate  productiveness,  stead- 
ily increase,  owing  to  acquired  skill  and 
improved  machinery.  Germany's  first 
need,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  habitable 
and  agricultural  colonies,  where  her  sur- 
plus population  may  be  planted,  and  may 
not  be  lost  to  ber.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  immediate  cause  of  hostile  rivalry ;  and 
German  expansion  with  its  orderly  and 
commercial  instinct,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  valuable  influence  in  the  spread  of  civil- 
ization. 

V.  —  In  discussing  German  movements, 
however,  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present 
time,  to  omit  reckoning  with  the  views 
of  the  great  statesman  who  controls  her 
destinies.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  va- 
riously represented  as  reluctantly  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  colonial  agitation 
which  he  really  deprecates,  and  as  using 
it  merely  in  order  to  discomfit  domestic 
opponents,  or  to  make  foreign  govern- 
ments feel  his  weight  abroad.  No  doubt 
these  last  two  reasons  have  had  some 
effect  in  shaping  the  chancellor's  actual 
policy.  But  Prince  Bismarck  appears  to 
have  needed  no  prompting  for  appreciat- 
ing the  necessity  of  colonial  expansion, 
and  to  have  given  it  his  serious  reflection 
long  before  the  present  Colonization  So- 
ciety met  at  Eisenach.  In  the  days  of  the 
North  German  Confederacy,  the  rising 
minister  lent  all  his  influence  to  the  pro- 


posals of  the  firm  of  Godeffroys  Bros,  for 
the  annexation  of  the  Samoa  group.  A 
scheme  was  drawn  up,  dividing  the  land 
among  military  settlers,  grants  of  arms 
were  made  from  the  royal  arsenals,  and 
the  Hertha,  the  first  Continental  iron- 
clad which  steamed  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  was  despatched  to  give  a  vigorous 
support.  Before  the  last  arrangements, 
however,  were  completed,  the  Franco- 
German  war  intervened,  with  the  internal 
consolidation  and  the  diplomatic  struggles 
which  succeeded  it. 

But  Prince  Bismarck  had  not  abandoned 
his  early  ideas;  he  was  waiting  till  the 
time  was  ripe.  In  1875  he  made  a  tenta- 
tive effort,  without  success,  to  wring  a 
guarantee  from  the  Reichstag  for  a  new 
South  Sea  Company.  Next  year  he  was 
pressed  to  give  his  support  to  a  proposed 
railway  from  Pretoria  to  the  sea.  He  re* 
fused,  but  in  private  made  the  following 
significant  statement  to  the  intermediate 
agent : — 

"The  colonial  question  is  one  I  have 
studied  for  years.  I  am  convinced  Ger- 
many cannot  go  on  forever  without  colo- 
nies, but  as  yet  I  fail  to  perceive  deep 
traces  of  such  a  movement  in  the  coun- 
try." Those  deep  traces  have  now  been 
revealed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  iron  chancellor  will  not  be  able,  in 
spite  of  the  apparently  insuperable  objects 
in  his  way,  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  German  nation,  and  to 
his  own  earnest  conviction. 

C.  E.  Dawkins. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES    OF    SIR    HERBERT 
STEWART. 

BY  A  BROTHER  OFFICER. 

"  He  is  the  best  youngster  I  ever  saw 
join  a  regiment,"  was  the  observation 
made  by  a  popular  officer  of  some  stand- 
ing in  the  service,  shortly  after  Herbert 
Stewart  joined  the  army.  That  this  opin- 
ion was  well  deserved  has  been  proved  by 
the  late  Sir  Herbert's  short  but  brilliant 
career,  the  fatal  ending  of  which,  all  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him  do  now  so 
deeply  deplore.  A  few  reminiscences  of 
his  life,  by  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
his  intimace  friendship,  may  be  interesting 
at  the  present  time,  while  his  memory  is 
still  fresh,  and  the  circumstances  amid 
which  he  met  his  death  are  still  so  en- 
grossing men's  minds. 

Herbert  Stewart  was  gazetted  ensign  in 
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the  37th  Regiment,  now  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  the  Hampshire,  in  1863.  In  the 
beginning  of  1864  he  joined  at  Aldersbot, 
bringing  with  him  the  reputation  (not  an 
unimportant  one  in  a  good  old  English 
regiment)  of  having  been  captain  of  the 
eleven  at  Winchester  School.  The  37th 
were  devoted  to  cricket,  and  the  new 
subaltern  proved  an  immense  acquisition 
to  the  regimental  team ;  he  will  De  long 
remembered  among  cricketers  as  one  of 
the  best  amateur  wicket-keepers  in  En- 
gland.  With  his  valuable  assistance,  the 
regimental  eleven  of  the  old  37th  was  for 
many  years  hard  to  beat. 

As  a  youngster,  Stewart  was  never  one 
of  those  who  took  pleasure  in  midnight 
orgies  or  practical  jokes  —  amusements 
sometimes  too  much  in  vogue  among 
young  officers  —  but  on  festive  occasions 
he  preferred  the  whist-table  or  the  billiard- 
room,  where  he  always  ranked  much  above 
the  average  player. 

At  Dover,  whence  the  regiment  pro- 
ceeded from  Aldersbot,  Stewart  mainly 
distinguished  himself  at  cricket  and  boat- 
ing. In  the  regimental  six-oar  no  man 
pulled  a  better  stroke.     He  possessed  in 

freat  perfection  that  ready  co-operation  of 
and  and  eye  so  essential  to  success  in 
all  manly  sports.  Some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Dover  Club  must  still  recollect 
bis  skill  at  billiards — his  brilliant  win- 
ning hazards  at  pool.  This  may  seem  a 
trifling  matter;  but  Stewart's  play  indi- 
cated that  swift  judgment,  quick  decision, 
and  imperturbable  temper  which  so  dis- 
tinguished his  after  career  —  the  success 
of  which  was  predicted  by  those  who  knew 
him  well. 

Promotion  was  exceptionally  rapid  in 
the  37th  Regiment  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write  —  many  subalterns  getting  their 
companies  after  less  than  four  years*  ser- 
vice. Stewart  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
in  1865,  and  selected  for  the  adjutancy  in 
1866. 

From  Dover  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  where  it  spent  a  short  year  in 
various  stations;  and  officers  who  were 
then  quartered  in  that  country  must  still 
remember  Stewart's  feats  in  cricket 
matches  at  the  Curragh,  Cork,  and  Fer- 
moy. 

In  July,  1866,  the  headquarters  of  the 
37th,  with  Stewart  as  adjutant,  embarked 
at  Queenstown  in'4 the  good  ship  Blen- 
heim/' bound  for  Calcutta.  Good  ship, 
however,  proved  a, misnomer  in  this  case, 
as  the  vessel  grounded  on  the  sandbanks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  wbere  she 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  —  bumped 
about  during  a  whole  night,  and  was  even- 


tually so  damaged  that  she  was  afterwards 
condemned,  and  never  went  another  voy- 
age. An  awful  night  of  peril  and  sus- 
pense was  passed  —  necessarily  a  crucial 
test  of  pluck  and  character,  death  staring 
all  in  the  face.  Tbe  young  adjutant  on 
this  trying  occasion  manifested  the  cool- 
ness and  courage  which  were  afterwards 
so  prominently  shown  in  his  career. 

On  its  arrival  in  India,  the  regiment 
was  stationed  in  the  Rohilcund  district  — 
one  of  the  finest  in  that  country  for  sport. 
Here  it  remained  four  years  in  different 
stations  —  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  Mo- 
radabad.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
is  found  the  best  of  wild-duck,  snipe,  and 
other  shooting ;  while  a  night's  ddk  places 
one  on  tbe  skirts  of  the  terai%  tbe  grandest 
field  in  the  world  for  shikar. 

The  37th  was  at  that  time  a  young  and 
very  sporting  regiment,  and  it  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  commanded  by  a  colo- 
nel who  was  second  to  none  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle  and  the  rod,  and  the  keenest  of 
all  in  every  manly  exercise.  Under  these 
auspicious  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  tbe  officers  made  the  most  of 
this  elysium  of  the  shikari.  Tiger-shoot- 
ing and  other  sporting  parties  were  fre- 
quently organized ;  and  Stewart  was  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  of 
sportsmen. 

Many  men,  after  the  novelty  of  killing 
their  first  tiger,  find  a  certain  tameness  in 
this  form  of  sport,  and  Stewart  went  in 
with  perhaps  more  zest  for  the  wild  life 
and  difficult  stalking  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Thibet  In  the  latter  elevated  and  tree- 
less country  the  necessary  hard  work  tells 
severely  on  the  constitution;  and  only 
the  most  robust  and  enthusiastic  of  stalk- 
ers are  likely  to  meet  with  success.  It 
showed  a  good  deal  of  determination  and 
self-reliance  for  a  "grif  "  fresh  from  En- 
gland, with  little  knowledge  of  tbe  country, 
or  tbe  language,  ways,  and  manners  of 
the  natives,  to  start  alone  across  these 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  make  double 
marches  in  order  to  catch  up  his  colonel, 
who  had  preceded  him  eight  or  ten  days. 
This  Stewart  accomplished  ;  and  the  party 
afterwards  crossing  the  snowy  range  at 
the  Niti  Pass,  made  a  most  successful  six 
months'  trip  to  Thibet,  returning  with 
many  trophies  of  Ovis  ammon%  burrel,  etc 
A  similar  expedition  was  undertaken  from 
Cashmere  by  the  same  party  in  1871, 
when  a  famous  bag  was  made.  These 
journeys  entail  very  severe  exertion,  long 
and  difficult  marches  on  foot,  and  many 
days  must  often  be  passed  without  a  sign 
of  game  or  the  chance  of  firing  a  shot. 

Promoted  to  captain  in  1868,  and  pro- 
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ceeding  on  leave  to  Simla,  Stewart  was 
selected  by  General  X—  as  his  aide-de- 
camp. Many  officers  and  civilians  who 
were  in  Bengal  at  the  time,  will  recollect 
him  well  in  that  position,  and  how  people 
were  sometimes  heard  to  speak  of  ''Stew- 
art and  bis  general " !  We  next  find  him 
employed  in  the  quartermaster  general's 
department  in  the  camp  of  exercise  at 
Delhi ;  and  afterwards  in  the  same  capac- 
ity at  Meean  Meer.  Whilst  there,  the 
37th  arrived,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  lost, 
by  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  over  one  hun- 
dred lives.  The  recognized  best  plan  of 
action  in  such  an  emergency  is  to  move 
the  stricken  regiment  (if  possible,  across 
a  river),  and  in  every  way  try  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  men  by  games,  music, 
etc.,  —  anything,  in  fact,  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  dwelling  on  the  terrible  posi- 
tion. 

Stewart's  character  came  out  strongly 
during  this  trying  time;  and  the  services 
of  this  young  deputy  assistant  quarter- 
roaster  general  were  invaluable  in  plan- 
ning,  superintending,  and  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  moves, 
camps,  etc.  Indeed,  had  a  less  efficient 
officer  been  on  the  staff,  the  regiment 
would  have  fared  badly ;  but  thanks  to  his 
strength  of  character  and  energy,  things 
were  managed,  not  in  the  spirit  of  red 
tape,  but  practically  and  thoroughly.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  those  who  have 
experienced  both  situations,  that  a  cholera 
camp  is  more  trying  to  the  nerves  than  a 
battlefield. 

Having  returned  to  England  on  leave  in 
1873,  Captain  Stewart  exchanged  into  the 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards.  Although  offered 
permanent  employment  on  the  staff  of 
the  quartermaster-general's  department  in 
India,  he  considered  that  his  future  inter- 
ests lay  in  another  direction.  In  1877 
Stewart  entered  the  Staff  College,  creating 
rather  a  sensation  by  bringing  with  him 
a  four-in-hand  team.  While  there  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  with  the  College  drag- 
hounds,  and  was  well  known  with  Mr. 
Garth's  and  the  Queen's.  After  complet- 
ing the  two  years'  course,  being  then  only 
a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  having  seen  no 
active  service,  he  volunteered  for  South 
Africa. 

Stewart  afterwards  declared  that  the 
Zulu  campaign  was  the  hardest  piece  of 
work  he  ever  did.  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  for  England,  almost  unnoticed, 
when  Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed  to  stop 
him,  and  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
military  secretary,  in  the  place  of  Colonel 
Colley,  who  had  been  ordered  to  India. 
Stewart  thus  got  his  foot  on  the  lowest 


rung  of  .the  ladder,  up  which  he  was  so 
rapidly  to  ascend  to  fame.  In  the  Seco- 
coeni  campaign  which  followed,  he  dis- 
charged the  very  severe  and  heavy  duties 
required  of  him  with  his  accustomed  en- 
ergy, thereby  receiving  the  well-merited 
approval  of  his  chief,  and  afterwards  his 
brevet  of  lieutenant  colonel  —  which  rec- 
ognition of  services  no  man  better  de- 
served. 

We  next  see  Stewart  on  Majuba  Hill 
with  Sir  G.  Colley,  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
He  was  close  to  his  chief  when  that  gal- 
lant but  unfortunate  officer  was  shot  dead, 
and  evidently  one  of  the  last  on  that  fatal 
hill,  for  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  after- 
wards spent  an  interesting  time  with  the 
Boers,  who  treated  him  well,  giving  him 
the  very  best  they  had.  Like  all  who 
shared  in  that  disastrous  fight,  Stewart 
was  unrecompensed  for  his  hard  service 
there. 

After  the  Transvaal  campaign  he  re- 
joined his  regiment,  and  did  duty  with  it 
in  command  of  the  detachment  at  Glas- 
gow until  early  in  1882,  when  he  was 
offered  an  aide-de-campship  by  Lord  Spen- 
cer in  Ireland.  Here  the  lord-lieutenant 
found  scope  for  Colonel  Stewart's  great 
abilities  in  many  other  than  the  ordinary 
duties  of  an  A.D.C., —  although  for  these 
no  man  could  have  been  more  fitted.  His 
handsome,  expressive  face  and  peculiar 
charm  of  manner,  his  active  habits  and 
bold  riding,  ensured  his  popularity  with 
the  Irish  in  the  hunting-field  as  in  the 
ball-room,  and  he  was  always  a  favorite  in 
society;  but  his  capacity  for  higher  and 
more  intellectual  work  was  not  ignored, 
at  a  time  when  long  heads  were  much 
required  in  Ireland.  On  account  of  his 
sound  common  sense  and  rare  tact,  Stew- 
art was  specially  fitted  for  diplomatic 
work  of  an  important  or  delicate  nature. 
He  writes  about  this  time  from  the  vice- 
regal lodge :  "  We  are  very  busy  over 
here  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  I 
drop  in  for  all  sorts  of  work  —  one  day  I 
am  a  policeman,  and  the  next  a  university 
reformer.  This  style  of  change  suits  my 
usual  restlessness." 

From  this  time  Stewart's  rise  was  very 
rapid.  When  selected  for  the  brigade 
majorship  of  cavalry  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1882,  he  was  only  a  major  in  the 
3d  Dragoon  Guards,  and  a  brevet  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  army,  having  served  in 
three  campaigns,  and  been  several  times 
mentioned  in  despatches.  He  was  pres- 
ent with  General  Drury  Lowe's  cavalry  — 
latterly  as  deputy  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral —  during  all  the  actions  of  that  cam- 
paign, and  in  the  splendid  march  of  the 
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cavalry  on  Cairo  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  By  this  rapid  march  and  vigorous 
pursuit  the  enemy  was  prevented  from 
again  rallying,  the  fruits  of  victory  were 
reaped,  Cairo  taken,  and  the  campaign 
practically  ended.  With  the  audacity,  com- 
bined with  shrewdness,  which  should  ever 
be  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  beau 
sabreur^  Stewart,  by  a  clever  disposition 
of  his  small  force,  deceived  the  garrison 
of  Cairo  —  twenty  thousand  unbeaten  reg 
ular  troops  —  and  demanded  their  instant 
surrender.  Had  they  refused  to  capitu- 
late, he  could  not  for  a  moment  have  op- 
posed the  force  against  him  with  his 
tired-out  cavalry.  For  these  services 
Stewart  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  the 
queen,  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath, 
and  promoted  full  colonel. 

Last  year  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
serve  his  country:  this  time  in  the  Sou- 
dan, under  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  when  he 
had  the  honor  to  command  the  cavalry 
brigades  at  the  battles  of  El-Teb  and 
Tamai. 

At  each  of  these  engagements  the  cav- 
alry did  effective  and  gallant  service,  al- 
though that  miserable  weapon,  the  regula- 
tion sabre,  proved  its  worthlessness,  and 
the  troopers  eventually  armed  themselves 
with  the  lances  of  the  dead  Arabs.  At 
the  fight  at  Tamai,  Stewart,  now  com- 
manding a  cavalry  brigade,  proved  a  friend 
in  need  to  his  former  chief  and  sporting 
ally,  General  Davis  (to  whom  he  had  been 
adjutant  in  the  old  Indian  days),  by  com- 
ing to  his  aid  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
when  Davis's  square  was  partly  broken 
and  temporarily  pressed  back.  Stewart 
cleverly  and  boldly  dismounted  his  horse- 
men, and  by  their  effective  fire  checked 
the  wild  rush  of  Arab  fanatics,  and  en- 
abled the  brigade  to  rally. 

Stewart's  last  campaign  must  be  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one  to  need 
more  than  a  few  passing  remarks. 

Selected  at  Korti  by  Lord  Wolseley  for 
the  command  of  a  roost  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  he  hastened  across  the 
desert  to  Gakdul,  a  distance  of  nearly 
one  hundred  miles,  where  was  the  nearest 
ample  water  supply.  Leaving  his  men 
there,  he  returned  almost  without  rest, 
and  again  directly  crossed  the  dreary 
waste  with  another  contingent.  This 
march  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  less 
than  six  days  is  unparalleled  in  its  charac- 
ter, camels  being  the  only  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  men,  water,  and  supplies.  It 
will  rank  for  rapidity  and  endurance  — 
although  a  short  march  with  a  small  force 
—  among  the  greatest  historical  marches 
on  record.    Very   shortly  after,  starting 


from  Gakdul,  with  his  whole  force  now 
concentrated  —  about  fifteen  hundred 
fighting  men  —  he  again  struck  across  the 
desert,  making  for  the  wells  of  Abu  Klea 
and  the  Nile.  How  he  fought  two  suc- 
cessful battles — Abu  Klea  on  the  17th 
January,  and  Gubat  on  the  19th  —  against 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  bravest 
fanatics,  where  defeat  meant  annihilation, 
—  how  he  was  struck  down  at  the  fight  on 
the  19th  by  a  wound  which  has  since 
proved  fatal,  —  these  things  are  well 
known. 

Stewart  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
his  bravery  and  intelligence  as  a  soldier, 
than  for  his  endearing  qualities  in  private 
life.  Those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
his  friendship  recognized  in  him  a  strength 
of  mind  and  geniality  of  temper  which 
made  his  companionship  a  real  pleasure 
and  privilege.  He  was  often  and  very 
aptly  spoken  of  as  " a  longheaded  man," 
and  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  writing  a  good  letter  —  of 
expressing  himself  clearly  and  concisely. 
Ever  ready  to  help  a  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  resort 
to  him  for  advice  in  matters  of  difficulty 
or  delicacy,  which  was  always  given  kindly 
and  effectively.  In  that  lamentable  affair 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  the  prince 
imperial,  when  Captain  Carey  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  Stewart,  who  had  been 
with  him  at  the  Staff  College,  assisted  the 
prisoner  with  advice,  suggested  liis  line  of 
defence,  and  helped  him  in  his  trouble. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  was  done 
from  any  sympathy  with  Carey's  conduct, 
but  from  a  chivalrous  impulse  which  led 
him  to  stand  by  a  fallen  comrade  who  was 
helpless  and  friendless. 

In  his  rapid  rise  in  his  profession  Stew- 
art owed  nothing  to  private  interest.  It 
was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  soldiering 
that  he  first  met  Lord  Wolseley  at  Rorke's 
Drift,  who,  no  doubt  with  that  penetration 
for  which  he  is  remarkable,  recognized  in 
him  a  most  capable  officer,  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  future  campaigns. 

It  was  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 
all  manly  sports,  and  in  private  life,  that 
Stewart  was  ever  prominent.  He  be- 
came, while  at  the  Staff  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  of  late  years,  between  his 
campaigns,  was  often  to  be  met  during  the 
law  terms  eating  his  dinners  at  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall.  He  had  finished  keeping 
his  terms,  but  had  not  been  called  to  the 
bar,  when  he  quitted  England  for  the  last 
time. 

Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
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writer  of  this  feeble  tribute  to  bis  memory 
first  met  Herbert  Stewart,  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  his  intimate  friendship  during 
ten  years.  He  regrets  that  he  does  not 
possess  the  ready  pen  of  his  lamented 
friend,  wherewith  to  express  his  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  such  a  comrade. 

To  men  who  knew  him  best,  Stewart's 
death  creates  a  real  and  irreparable  blank. 
That  bright,  cheery  nature  and  charm  of 
manner  are  seldom  found  combined  in  the 
same  man  with  high  intellectual  powers, 
rare  courage,  and  quiet  determination. 
Whilst  his  companions  in  arms  lament 
him  as  a  true  friend  and  dear  brother,  the 
army  he  adorned  mourns  him  as  a  bril- 
liant and  dashing  soldier,  and  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  commanding  officer;  and  the 
public  whom  he  so  faithfully  served  la- 
ments him  as  a  rising  servant,  who  had 
latterly  become  in  their  eyes  the  type  of  a 
born  cavalry  leader. 

It  must  be  some  consolation  to  his 
friends  and  dear  ones  to  have  marked 
how,  in  these  last  scenes,  not  only  they, 
but  the  whole  nation,  from  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  to  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects,  watched  with  intense  pride,  in* 
terest,  and  anxiety,  every  gallant  forward 
step  in  the  desert,  and  seemed  to  be 
moved  to  the  heart  by  the  stirring  and 
pathetic  tale. 

Herbert  Stewart  was  only  forty-one,  full 
of  life  and  energy,  and  zeal  for  his  glorious 
profession.  To  think  of  him  struck  down 
at  the  supreme  moment  when  he  had 
achieved  that  fame  which  had  been  his 
dream  throughout  his  career;  suddenly 
taken  from  the  fulness  of  a  busy  life,  and 
the  intense  anxiety  of  his  most  difficult 
and  responsible  task;  the  sudden  quiet- 
ness of  inaction  after  the  storm ;  to  picture 
the  young  general  stretched  on  the  bed 
of  suffering  on  board  Gordon's  steamer 
on  the  Nile ;  afterwards  tenderly  carried 
back  by  his  men  through  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous return  marches  across  the  desert, 
the  convoy  of  wounded  fighting  its  way 
through  the  enemy;  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
regrets,  his  bitter  disappointment,  —  to 
think  of  these  things  is  enough  to  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  strong  men.  Our 
gallant  soldier,  we  can  believe,  encoun- 
tered them  with  calmness  and  fortitude. 
Then  the  last  scene  of  all  at  Gakdul  — 
touchingly  told  by  the  telegram  sent  home 
by  an  officer  of  his  staff :  — 

We  buried  him  in  the  little  British  grave- 
yard near  the  Gakdul  Wells.  It  was  the  most 
impressive  scene  any  one  ever  went  through. 
We  formed  a  procession  in  the  valley,  headed 
by  the  firing  party,  and  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Sussex.    Colonel  Talbot  read  the  burial  ser- 


vice. I  looked  up  once.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  every  one  round  the  spot  had 
utterly  broken  down.  I  have  lost  the  kindest, 
truest  friend  man  ever  had  —  and  England,  I 
honestly  believe,  one  of  her  best  officers. 

The  19th  Hussars  made  a  forced  march  to 
try  to  be  in  time  for  the  funeral,  but  arrived 
too  late.  This  morning  they  came  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  do  the  stone-work  round  the 
grave,  and  have  been  working  all  day. 

This  is  a  touching  testimony  to  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  men. 

Writing  from  Gakdul  on  February  20, 
the  war  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele* 
graph  says  :  "  Stewart  was  much  beloved 
by  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  and 
any  hour  of  the  day  you  may  see  one  or 
more  of  his  friends  sorrowfully  regarding 
his  grave." 

His  was  a  grand  life,  nobly  ended;  and 
although  his  body  lies  in  a  soldier's  grave 
in  the  desert  by  the  wells  of  Gakdul,  his 
cherished  memory  and  heroic  example 
still  remain  with  us. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  nnd, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes   the    blind   Fury  with  the    abhorred 

shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 


From  The  National  Review. 
1853  AND  183$. 

The  fortune  of  Athens,  and  her  title  to  the 
benevolent  aid  of  the  gods,  is  still  greater  — 
if  only  you,  Athenians,  will  do  your  duty.  Vet 
here  you  are  sitting  still,  doing  nothing.  The 
sluggard  cannot  even  command  his  friends  to 
work  for  him,  much  less  the  gods.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Philip,  always  in  the  field,  always 
in  movement  doing  everything  for  himself, 
never  letting  slip  an  opportunity,  prevails  over 
you,  who  merely  talk,  inquire,  and  vote  with- 
out action.  Nay,  the  contrary  would  be  won- 
derful if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  not 
been  the  conqueror.  But  what  I  do  wonder  at 
is  that  you,  Athenians,  who  in  former  days 
contended  for  Panhellenic  freedom  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who,  scorning  unjust  aggran- 
disement for  yourselves,  fought  in  person  and 
lavished  your  substance  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  other  Greeks  —  that  you  now  shrink 
from  personal  service  and  payment  of  money 
for  the  defence  of  your  own  possessions.  (De- 
mosthenes, Second  Olynthiac,  Grote's  Trans- 
lation.) 

It  is  admitted  that  in  1853-54  we  drifted 
unnecessarily  into  a  war  with  Russia.  At 
the  present  moment  all  the  symptoms  of 
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the  political  crisis  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  same  causes  are  leading  to  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  consequences.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  think  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  recall  briefly  the* circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  Crimean  war, 
and  to  observe  the  points  in  which  they 
resemble  or  differ  from  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Afghan  question. 

In  1853  Russia  based  her  quarrel  on 
her  right  to  a  protectorate  over  all  East- 
ern Christians  subject  to  the  Porte.  She 
grounded  her  claims  on  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji.  When  the  Porte  declined  to 
acknowledge  her  claims,  she  crossed  the 
Pruth  and  occupied  Moldavia. 

The  object  of  English,  and,  indeed,  of 
European  diplomacy  was  to  induce  Rus- 
sia to  withdraw  from  the  principalities. 
Many  circumstances  conspired  to  render 
it  probable  that  diplomacy  would  be  suc- 
cessful. The  European  concert  was  agreed 
in  regarding  the  invasion  of  Turkish  ter- 
ritory by  Russia  as  unjustifiable,  and  all 
of  the  powers  were  interested  in  various 
degrees  in  resisting  her  encroachments. 
Had  they  insisted  with  a  common  voice 
that  she  should  evacuate  the  positions  she 
had  occupied  before  her  claims  under  the 
treatv  were  considered  in  a  European 
conclave,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  could  have 
resisted  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
her. 

What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
failure  of  diplomatic  influences  ? 

First,  no  doubt,  the  divided  counsels  of 
the  German  powers.  Austria,  the  power 
most  interested  in  the  withdrawal  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  principalities,  was  also  the 
one  which  was  least  disposed  to  resist 
her  infraction  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

Secondly,  Russian  delusion  as  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  England. 
Though  England  was  less  immediately 
interested  in  the  quarrel  than  any  other 
power,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people 
was  high,  and  sympathy  with  the  Turk 
was  general.  The  czar,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  that  we  really  had  become 
at  last  a  nation  of  tradesmen  whom  noth- 
ing would  ever  rouse  to  fight,  and  he  was 
encouraged  in  his  mistake  by  the  mission 
to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  peace  party, 
which  be  regarded  as  a  message  from  the 
English  people. 

Thirdly,  the  characters  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  statesmen 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England.  These, 
instead  of  making  use  of  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  country  to  force  Russia  to  with- 
draw from  her  unjust  pretensions,  were 
bent  upon  preserving  peace  by  concilia- 


tion and  concession.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
particular,  was  unable  to  believe  that  Rus- 
sia, whom  he  had  long  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  guardians  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  could  have  so  far  changed  her 
character  as  to  have  become  an  aggres- 
sive power.  "  Aberdeen,"  says  the  prince 
consort,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Stockmar, 
**  is  quite  right,  and  is  to  be  honored  and 
applauded  for  maintaining  as  he  does  that 
we  must  deal  with  our  enemies  as  honor- 
able men  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  think  and  maintain  that  they  are 
so  in  fact :  this  is  what  be  does,  and  main- 
tains that  he  is  right  in  doing  so."  Hence 
the  English  statesmen  who,  if  they  had 
really  represented  their  country,  would 
have  breathed  a  spirit  of  determination 
into  the  European  concert,  continued  to 
act  with  a  simplicity  and  timidity  that 
hardened  the  Russians  in  their  aggressive 
designs.  "Aberdeen,"  says  the  prince 
consort  again,  "has  unfortunately  made 
concessions  which  bring  us  nearer  war" 

If,  then,  turning  from  the  past  to  the 
present,  we  substitute  Afghanistan  for 
Turkey,  we  see  that,  as  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  her  conduct  in  the  present 
crisis  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected 
from  her  antecedents.  Her  divine  mis- 
sion is  now  not  the  protection  of  Eastern 
Christians,  but  the  preservation  of  oider 
in  central  Asia.  So  long  as  she  confines 
herself  to  keeping  the  robber  Turkomans 
in  order  she  will  carry  with  her  our  best 
wishes  for  her  success.  But  why  should 
she  come  into  Afghan  territory  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  self-appointed  task? 
Everything — the  evidence  of  language; 
the  evidence  of  maps,  Russian  as  well 
as  our  own;  the  evidence  of  diplomatic 
agreement  —  shows  that  she  has  no  more 
business  there  than  she  'had  in  the  prin- 
cipalities in  1853.  The  only  question  is, 
how  far  do  her  boundaries  extend  ?  And 
before  we  can  settle  bow  far  her  bounda- 
ries extend,  old  experience  proves  that 
she  ought  to  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  positions  she  has  wrongfully  occupied. 
Why,  then,  is  she  suffered  to  remain  in 
them  precisely  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  Crimean  War? 

The  an  awe  r  is,  that  the  man  who  was 
Lord  Aberdeen's  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  shared  his  opinions,  who 
sympathized  with  his  temper,  is  now  the 
prime  minister  of  England.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  determined  to  have  peace  for  the 
moment,  at  any  price.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  Russia  has  invaded  the  territories 
of  an  ally  whose  dominions  we  are  bound 
in  honor  to  defend,  and  he  has  feebly  sug- 
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gested  to  her  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
her  to  withdraw  irom  them,  pending  nego- 
tiations. Russia,  however,  has  declined 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  England, 
in  the  person  of  her  prime  minister,  has 
pleaded  humbly  for  an  "arrangement" 
that  there  shall  be  no  further  advance  on 
"  the  debatable  or  debated  ground  "  till 
the  boundary  has  been  settled  by  agree- 
ment. 

Russia,  then,  is  the  same  as  she  was  in 
1853;  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  same;  the 
great  question  is,  Is  England  different? 
We  are  richer  and  more  numerous  than 
we  were  then ;  are  we  as  great,  as  honest, 
as  courageous  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
at  least  in  public  esteem,  we  scarcely 
stand  where  we  did  before  the  Crimean 
War.  Then  we  were,  by  common  admis- 
sion, the  leading  power  in  the  European 
concert.  Now,  estranged  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's offensive  conduct  from  our  natural 
allies,  in  constant  antagonism  with  the 
power  for  whose  friendship  we  have  made 
so  many  sacrifices,  we  occupy  a  position 
of  complete  isolation,  and  suffer  almost 
every  day  insults  and  contumely  that  hu- 
miliate our  national  self  respect.  In  1853 
we  rejected  with  indignation  proposals 
from  the  czar  for  the  partition  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  to-day  Russia  seems  to 
think  that  we  ourselves  may  be  regarded 
as  the  sick  man,  and  that  the  British  em- 
pire is  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
ourselves  and  the  Englishmen  of  the  last 
generation?  In  1853  public  opinion  was 
represented  in  a  free  Parliament,  and 
ministers  felt  themselves  to  be  really  re- 
sponsible to  the  country.  But  in  1880, 
under  the  influence  of  an  epidemic  of 
party  spirit,  the  nation  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment a  majority  pledged  to  follow  blindly 
the  lead  of  the  single  roan  who  was  able 
to  hold  them  together,  and,  ever  since, 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  has  been 
the  sport  of  the  nerveless  hand  and  the 
vacillating  will  of  the  prime  minister. 
Without  an  object  in  view,  without  a  prin- 
ciple to  guide  their  course,  the  govern- 
ment have  drifted  into  dishonor  in  South 
Africa,  into  anarchy  in  Egypt,  and  are 
now  drifting  steadily  towards  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan. In  1853  ten  governments  of 
such  a  character  would  have  fallen ;  to-day 
the  ministry  have  ten  times  been  saved 
from  defeat  by  the  servile  fidelity  of  their 
party. 

There  seems  to  be  some  want  of  manli- 
ness in  the  people  and  their  leaders,  which 
prevents  them  from  ridding  themselves  of 
their  elected  despot.     The  majority  are 


afraid  to  vote  as  their  consciences  bid 
them,  lest  they  should  let  in  —  the  Tories ! 
Their  opponents  seem  to  be  deficient  in 
that  plainness  of  speech  which  made  the 
nation  in  1854  turn  to  Lord  Palmerston  as 
the  man  who  showed  himself  ready  to 
assume  responsibility.  Added  to  which 
there  is  a  natural  reluctance  in  the  people 
and  in  Parliament  to  weaken  their  gov- 
ernment in  a  great  crisis,  which  they  have 
indeed  brought  about  by  their  own  folly, 
but  which  they  make  some  show  of  meet- 
ing with  firmness  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
The  ministry  have  called  out  the  reserves. 
So  far  good ;  good,  that  is  to  say,  if,  by 
this  step  they  mean  to  show  Russia  that 
she  must  either  retire  at  once  from  the 
"debatable  or  debated"  territory  or  fight 
England.  But  if  it  means  anything  short 
of  this,  it  is  not  good.  It  may  be  only  a 
device  to  gain  time.  At  the  very  moment 
that  he  is  making  this  display  of  vigor, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  forced  Parliament  to 
accept  a  Convention  which  will,  in  two 
years'  time,  allow  Europe  the  right  of  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  He 
has,  in  fact,  surrendered  to  France.  Will 
he  surrender  to  Russia  in  the  same  way 
by  consenting  to  negotiate  with  her  on 
the  principle  beati possidentis  t  If  so,  in 
two  years'  time  we  shall  have  to  fight  Rus- 
sia with  Afghanistan  as  our  enemy  instead 
of  our  ally,  and  with  our  road  to  the  East 
barred  by  the  interposition  of  a  hostile 
power. 


From  Nature. 
THE  ACTION  OF  VERY  MINUTE  PARTICLES 
ON  LIGHT. 

The  action  upon  transmitted  light  of 
very  minute  particles  suspended  in  a  trans- 
parent medium  is  very  well  known,  thanks 
to  the  investigations  of  Briicke,  Tyndall, 
and  others,  up  to  a  certain  point.  That 
is  to  say,  that  white  light,  passing  through 
varying  depths  of  a  medium  with  such 
particles  more  or  less  thickly  interspersed, 
is  known  to  emerge  colored  yellow,  or- 
ange, or  red,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  action  in  question.  Wishing  to  illus- 
trate this  phenomenon  experimentally,  I 
employed  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  (hyposulphite),  which  was 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  observ- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  appearances 
when  exami ned  by  transmitted  light.  The 
solution  mentioned  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  precipi- 
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tatioD  of  the  sulphur  proceeds  gradually; 
and,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  dilu- 
tion at  starting,  the  completion  of  the  re- 
action can  be  spread  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  in  some  of  my  experiments  occu- 
pying more  than  forty  eight  hours.  For 
a  while  no  turbidity  whatever  is  visible; 
then  a  faint  opalescence  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  these  exceedingly  minute  parti- 
cles grow  gradually  in  size,  remaining, 
however,  quite  uniformly  suspended  for  a 
considerable  period,  until  a  dimension  is 
reached  which  causes  them  to  settle  out 
of  the  liquid.  In  this  way  I  observed 
with  unfailing  regularity,  and  in  unvary- 
ing order,  though  with  various  degrees  of 
rapidity,  an  extension  of  the  series  of  col- 
ors, which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  had  not 
previously  been  noticed,  or  at  any  rate 
published.  From  orange,  the  tint  passed 
successively  through  rose  red,  purplish 
rose,  to  a  full  purple ;  then  by  insensible 
gradations  to  a  fine  violet,  blue,  green, 
greenish  yellow,  neutral  tint,  etc. 

The  solution  was  contained  in  spherical 
or  pear-shaped  flasks,  or  in  cells  with  flat 
and  parallel  sides.  A  solution  which  was 
strong  enough  to  give  well-marked  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  tints,  was  not  well  adapted 
for  the  subsequent  stages,  as  it  soon  be- 
came white  and  opaque,  so  that  the  later 
colors  were  almost  entirely  masked.  A 
half-litre  flask  filled  with  a  solution  so 
dilute,  that  ten  minutes  or  more  elapsed 
after  acidifying  before  opalescence  was 
first  visible,  gave  very  feeble  yellow  and 
orange ;  the  rose  and  rose-purple,  though 
decidedly  weak,  reminded  me  in  tint  of 
the  colors  seen  towards  the  upper  margin 
of  the  recent  sky  glows;  but  when  the 
full  purple,  violet,  and  blue  were  reached, 
the  colors  were  very  strong  and  well 
marked.  A  gas  or  candle  flame,  viewed 
through  the  solution,  which  was  violet  by 
transmitted  daylight,  appeared  emerald 
green.  After  passing  the  blue  stage,  the 
colors  through  green  and  yellow  were 
much  weaker,  until,  as  before  mentioned, 
a  neutral  tint  was  reached.  Beyond  this, 
with  such  a  dilution,  nothing  further  could 
be  satisfactorily  observed;  but  by  taking 
a  much  more  capacious  flask,  and  using  a 
solution  only  one-half  or  one-third  the 
former  strength,  faint  orange  and  pink 
were,  again  observed  after  passing  the 
neutral  point.  And  with  these  more  di- 
lute solutions,  very  strongly  marked  sec- 
ondary effects  were  noticed  after  once 
passing  the  "blue  stage."  A  distorted 
image  of  a  window  was  formed  in  the 
flask,  and  while  the  bright  portions  ap- 
peared greenish,  those  parts  where  the 
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dark  bars  of  the  framework  fell,  appeared 
of  a  fine  crimson  color;  after  the  neutral 
point  had  been  passed,  and  the  bright 
parts  appeared  pink,  the  dark  portion  of 
the  image  appeared  a  brilliant  emerald 
green.  In  either  of  these  stages  a  part 
of  the  solution  transformed  to  a  tall  but 
narrow  glass  cylinder,  had  not  sufficient 
depth  to  show  any  perceptible  color  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  but  placed 
on  a  dark  background  below  a  window, 
showed  a  crimson  or  green  glow  respec- 
tively when  viewed  at  a  certain  angle,  and 
a  complementary  glow  when  seen  at  a 
different  angle  (by  raising  or  lowering  the 
level  of  the  eye,  the  cylinder  remaining 
stationary). 

With  the  solution  in  any  given  stage  of 
development,  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  column  through  which  the 
light  passed  was  to  increase  the  satura- 
tion of  the  color  to  a  large  extent,  and  to 
alter  its  tint  (apparently  in  the  direction 
of  the  less  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum) 
to  a  much  smaller  degree.  That  the  color 
observed  at  any  given  stage  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  size  of  the  individual  parti- 
cles rather  than  to  their  greater  or  less 
proximity,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on 
pouring  away  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
contents  of  the  vessel,  and  filling  with 
water,  the  color,  although  much  thinner, 
was  nearly  of  the  same  tint. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  proportion 
by  weight  of  the  salt  in  the  solutions  ex- 
perimented with;  but  I  think  about  one 
gramme  or  less  to  the  litre  will  be  found 
to  give  good  results.  One  or  two  trials, 
however,  would  soon  indicate  the  appro- 
priate strength. 

The  character  of  the  colors  and  the 
whole  nature  of  the  phenomena  led  me  to 
infer  that  they  were  in  all  probability 
caused  by  the  interference  of  light;  but 
as  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  a  rationale 
of  the  mode  of  action,  I  deferred  publica- 
tion in  the  hope  that  by  further  investiga- 
tion their  exact  nature  and  true  -cause 
might  be  more  clearly  worked  out.  The 
description  in  .Nature  (p.  439)  of  Prof. 
Kiessling's  ingenious  '*  cloud-glow  appara- 
tus," by  which  somewhat  similar  results 
have  been  obtained  with  steam  and  sal- 
ammoniac  fumes,  induces  me  to  publish 
my  own  observations,  in  the  hope  that 
some  more  competent  physicist  and  math- 
ematician may  furnish  a  satisfactory  theo- 
retical elucidation.  Lord  Rayleigh,  I  find, 
has  carefully  examined  the  properties  of 
the  light  reflected  from  an  acidified  solu- 
tion of  thiosulphate ;  but  its  action  upon 
transmitted  light  appears  to  have  escaped 
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his  attention.  While  Prof.  Kiessling's 
method  affords  an  independent  confirma- 
tion of  the  phenomena  in  question,  the 
thiosulphate  solution  lends  itself  much 
more  readily  to  a  study  of  the  successive 
phases,  owing  to  the  slow  and  steady  na- 


ture of  the  action,  and  the  ease  with  which, 
by  altering  the  strength  of  solution  and 
the  depth  of  the  layer  interposed,  the  cir- 
cumstances can  be  adapted  to  the  most 
favorable  observation  of  any  portion  of 
the  series. 

J.  Spear  Parker. 


A  New  Hop  Country.  —  It  is  said  that  the 
coming  hop-producing  country  is  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  in  the  United  States,  between 
three  hundred  and.four  hundred  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  district  which  has  the  most 
special  qualification  for  hop-growing  is  in  the 
western  part  of  this  Washington  Territory,  in 
the  valley  land  of  Puget  Sound,  whose  climate, 
soil,  and  location  appear  to  be  "cut  out"  for 
the  perfect  development  of  this  fickle  crop. 
No  hops  were  grown  here  until  1865.*  Now 
there  are  close  upon  eleven  hundred  acres,  and 
there  are  indications  of  an  increase  of  the 
plantation,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
since  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  no  manure  is 
required  for  several  years  after  planting,  and 
the  climate  is  most  equable  and  thoroughly 
well  adapted  to  the  delicate  constitution  of  the 
hop  plant.  Moreover  there  have  not  been,  so 
far,  any  indications  of  disease.  Mildew  is  un- 
known. Flies  and  lice  are  not  dreamed  of, 
and  to  use  the  words  of  the  principal  planter, 
"It  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  hop-planters  in 
Washington  Territory  that  the  peculiarity  of 
their  climate  will  always  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  disease  so  destructive  elsewhere." 
Washington  Territory  has  been  occupied  only 
recently  by  settlers  It  lies  to  the  extreme 
west  of  America,  below  British  Columbia,  be- 
tween this  region  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  district  of  Puget  Sound,  situ- 
ated in  the  western  part  of  Washington,  there 
are  large  and  rich  alluvial  deposits,  especially 
in  the  Puzallup  Valley,  where  there  is  a  depth 
of  rich  soil  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  thoroughly  congenial  to  hop  plants.  Here 
in  this  valley,  lying  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  about  seventy  miles  apart  —  the 
Pacific  Coast  mo un tains  and  the  Cascade  range 
—  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Washington  Terri- 
tory hop  plantations.  The  adjacent  White 
Valley,  which  is  longer  and  wider  than  the 
Puzallup  Valley,  has  also  a  fair  plantation  of 
hops,  which  the  settlers  have  every  intention 
of  increasing.  It  is  stated  that  these  two  val- 
leys could  produce  more  hops  than  are  at 
present  grown  in  the  whole  of  the  States,  if 
labor  could  be  obtained  to  pick  them.  At 
present  the  picking  is  done  by  American  In- 
dians, who  come  down  the  rivers  in  their 
canoes  at  picking  time,  with  their  wives  and 
families  and  all  their  belongings,  to  make 
peaceful  raids  upon  hop  lands,  instead  of  the 


savage  descents  which  their  fathers,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  oldest  pickers  themselves,  made 
in  former  days  upon  white  men  who  ventured 
to  settle  upon  their  hunting  ground,  and  to 
"come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility." 
But  these  Indians  are  not  plentiful.  Civiliza- 
tion and  "fire-water"  are  stamping  them  out. 
If  the  Washington  plantations  largely  increase 
they  will  have  to  import  other  pickers,  and  this 
difficulty  will  probably  limit  the  extent  of  the 
plantation,  unless  the  "heathen  Chinee"  is 
allowed  to  come  in  again  through  the  "golden 
gate."  In  the  Californian  hop  grounds  the 
picking  is  done  by  Chinese,  who  are  admirable 
pickers,  and  who  are  pretty  numerous,  having 
a  special  quarter  in  San  Francisco  city,  but  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  there  are  no  great  induce- 
ments in  Washington  to  lead  them  to  migrate 
to  this  somewhat  colder  region.  The  crops  of 
hops  produced  in  Washington  Territory  are 
very  large.  In  1879,  when  the  average  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  crop  was  about  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  more  than  eleven 
hundred  pounds  were  yielded  per  acre  in 
Washington  ;  and  in  this  last  year  the  average 
production  was  equal  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  acre.  One  planter,  the  largest,  grows  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  upon  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres.  At  this  time  the  cost  per 
acre  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  England. 
As  the  plantations  extend,  the  picking  will  be 
more  costly,  and  in  time,  unless  circumstances 
alter  materially,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
picking  done  at  all  will  stay  further  increase 
of  the  acreage.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of 
those  hops,  it  appears  from  samples  we  have 
examined  that  they  are  very  strong  and  rich. 
The  color  was  not  brilliant,  and  there  was 
room  for  improvement  in  respect  of  the  man- 
agement, while  the  odor  peculiar  to  all  Ameri- 
can hops  was  perceptible.  This  may  diminish 
as  the  plantations  get  older,  though  this  has 
not  happened  in  the  other  hop-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States.  The  same  un- 
pleasant twang  characterizes  the  produce  of 
the  oldest  American  hop  grounds  as  much  as 
it  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  thought  it  will 
cling  to  those  of  Washington  Territory  in  the 
same  manner.  From  this  some  consolation 
may  be  extracted  by  those  who  feel  the  com- 
petition of  America,  and  of  these  new  western 
plantations.  Maidstone  Journal. 
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BALLADE   OF  MIDDLE  AGE,   ETC. 


BALLADE  OF  MIDDLE  AGE. 


Our  youth  began  with  tears  and  sighs, 
With  seeking  what  we  could  not  find 
Our  verses  all  were  threnodies, 
In  elegiacs  still  we  whined ; 
Our  ears  were  deaf,  our  eyes  were  blind, 
We  sought  and  knew  not  what  we  sought, 
We  marvel,  now  we  look  behind : 
Life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought  1 

Oh,  foolish  youth,  untimely  wise ! 
Oh,  phantoms  of  the  sickly  mind  ! 
What  ?  not  content  with  seas  and  skies, 
With  rainy  clouds  and  southern  wind, 
With  common  cares  and  faces  kind, 
With  pains  and  joys  each  morning  brought  ? 
Ah,  old,  and  worn,  and  tired,  we  find 
Life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought ! 

Though  youth  "  turns  spectre-thin  and  dies," 

To  mourn  for  youth  we're  not  inclined ; 

We  set  our  souls  on  salmon  flies, 

We  whistle  where  we  once  repined. 

Confound  the  woes  of  human  kind  ! 

By  Heaven  we're  "well  deceived,"  I  wot, 

Who  hum,  contented  or  resigned, 

"  Life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought ! " 

Envoy. 
O  note  mecum,  worn  and  lined 
Our  faces  show,  but  that  is  naught ; 
Our  hearts  are  young  'neath  wrinkled  rind : 
Life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought ! 
Athenaeum.  A.  LANG. 


MAN  AND  THE  ASCIDIAN. 
A  MORALITY. 

"  The  Ancestor  remote  of  Man," 
Says  Darwin,  "  is  th'  Ascidian," 
A  scanty  sort  of  water-beast 
That,  ninety  million  years  at  least 
Before  Gorillas  came  to  be, 
Went  swimming  up  and  down  the  sea. 

Their  ancestors  the  pious  praise, 
And  like  to  imitate  their  ways; 
How,  then,  does  our  first  parent  live, 
What  lesson  has  his  life  to  give? 

Th'  Ascidian  tadpole,  young  and  gay, 
Doth  life  with  one  bright  eye  survey, 
His  consciousness  has  easy  play. 
He's  sensitive  to  grief  ana  pain, 
Has  tail,  and  spine,  and  bears  a  brain, 
And  everything  that  fits  the  state 
Of  creatures  we  call  vertebrate. 
But  age  comes  on  ;  with  sudden  shock 
He  sticks  his  head  against  a  rock  I 
His  tail  drops  off,  his  eye  drops  in, 
His  brain's  absorbed  into  his  skin  ; 
He  does  not  move,  nor  feel,  nor  know 
The  tidal  water's  ebb  and  flow, 
But  still  abides,  unstirred,  alone, 
A  sucker  sticking  to  a  stone. 


And  we,  his  children,  truly  we 
In  youth  are,  like  the  Tadpole,  free. 
And  where  we  would  we  blithely  go, 
Have  brains  and  hearts,  and  feel  and  know. 
Then  Age  comes  on  I    To  Habit  we 
Affix  ourselves  and  are  not  free ; 
Th'  Ascidian's  rooted  to  a  rock, 
And  we  are  bond-slaves  of  the  clock ; 
Our  rocks  are  Medicine  —  Letters  —  Law, 
From  these  our  heads  we  cannot  draw : 
Our  loves  drop  off,  our  hearts  drop  in, 
And  daily  thicker  grows  our  skin. 

Ah,  scarce  we  live,  we  scarcely  know 
The  wide  world's  moving  ebb  and  flow, 
The  clanging  currents  ring  and  shock, 
But  we  are  rooted  to  the  rock. 
And  thus  at  ending  of  his  span, 
Blind,  deaf,  and  indolent,  does  Man 
Revert  to  the  Ascidian. 
Athenaeum.  A.  LANG. 


AMOR  IN  EXCELSIS. 

Had  I  a  heart  more  like  thine  own, 

As  warm,  and  kind,  and  free, 
As  firm  and  fond,  thou  should'st  have  known 

That  heart  but  beat  for  thee  I 

But  since  so  pure  and  fair  thou  art, 

Thou  never  canst  be  mine,  — 
I  would  not  have  thee  take  a  heart 

So  all  unlike  from  thine  I 

Thy  perfect  heart  my  heart  shall  teach 

To  love  thee  best  of  all ; 
Dear,  from  thy  heaven  I  cannot  reach, 

I  would  not  have  thee  fall  1 

And  what  though  fate  the  gift  denies 

Thy  heart  would  not  refuse  f 
Not  his  the  praise  who  wins  the  prize, 

But  his  who  dies  to  lose  ! 

Spectator.  PaKRNHAM  BEATTY. 


SONG* 


If  May  forgets  not  April's  flowers, 

Tune  will, — 
Even  hearts  that  throb  and  thrill  like  ours 

Grow  still 

July  forgets  what  birds  and  flowers 

June  had, — 
Even  hearts  whose  joy  is  deep  as  ours 

Grow  sad. 

The  pale  leaves  hear  not  what  the  flowers 

Heard  told,  — 
Even  hearts  as  passionate  as  ours 

Grow  cold. 
Spectator.  PAKENHAM  BEATTY. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  FRAUDS  IN  PALESTINE. 

From  the  quarterly  statements  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  from 
several  other  sources,  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  such  matters,  without  being 
specialists,  have  been  made  aware  that 
antiquities  coming  from  the  Holy  Land 
are  not  altogether  above  suspicion.  They 
have  learned,  too,  that  while  certain  names 
constantly  recur  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  or  ownership  of  doubtful  ob- 
jects, there  is  one  name  which  has  been 
made  to  stand  out  very  prominently  in 
their  detection*  that  of  M .  Clermont  Gan- 
neau.  This  gentleman  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book,  full  of  interest,  entitled 
"Les  Fraudes  Arche*ologiques  en  Pales- 
tine." Had  the  author's  attitude  towards 
other  discoverers  and  learned  men  been 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is,  the  book  would 
have  been  a  delightful  one. 

There  are  many  desiderata  in  connec- 
tion with  Israelite  archaeology.  Some 
authentic  inscription,  for  instance,  of  the 
time  of  King  David  would  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition. Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  a 
much  earlier  date  abound.  The  Hittite 
ancestors  of  Bathsheba's  former  husband 
are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  which  were 
nearly  a  thousand  years  old  in  David's 
time,  and  exist  still.  Without  going  to 
such  antiquity  as  that,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  the  genius  of  the  Israelites  had  run 
in  the  direction  of  inscriptions,  there  is  no 
assignable  reason  why  Israelite  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon, 
or  of  the  more  archaic  times  of  Samuel, 
or  even  of  Moses,  should  not  be  found. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  stones 
—  of  the  right  kind  of  stones,  that  is  to 
say  —  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  two 
tables  of  the  law  to  be  in  existence  still, 
and  still  legible.  Indeed,  the  absence  of 
early  Israelite  inscriptions  needs  explana- 
tion more  than  the  existence  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  such  inscriptions  would 
do.  A  race  which  was  always  being  told 
how  their  greatest  man,  at  the  greatest 
crisis  of  his  life,  inscribed  on  stone  the 
greatest  moral  and  religious  gift  ever  up 
to  that  time  given  to  mankind,  would  nat- 
urally be  prone  to  resort  to  that  honored 
method  of  preserving  any  record  of  su- 
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preme  importance.  No  scrap  of  anything 
of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  found,  and  it 
does  not  say  much  for  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  gentlemen  who  provide  porta- 
ble little  treasures  of  antiquity  for  tourists 
to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  have  not  un- 
dertaken some  magnum  opus  of  Davidic 
or  pre-Davidic  times.  The  discovery  of 
the  Moabite  stone,  which  has  quickened 
the  forgery  trade,  has  also  impeded  it. 
The  forgers  are  not  even  yet  familiar  with 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  they  dare 
not  venture  beyond  a  few  letters.  They 
know,  too,  that  even  tourists  in  the  Holy 
Land  will  not  now  buy  antiques  with  in- 
scriptions in  modern  alphabets;  Cook's 
conductors  know  better  than  that.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  no  such  annoying 
complications,  and  the  forger's  course  was 
clear  and  easy.  A  certain  horde  of  coins 
of  Moses  had  a  great  success  in  the  pre- 
scientific  days  of  a  short  generation  ago. 
They  bore  square  Hebrew  letters,  it  is 
true;  but  that  was  not  in  those  times  a 
very  grave  objection,  except  with  the  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  undoubted 
marks  of  great '  antiquity,  which  every 
tourist  could  appreciate,  such  as  a  pair  of 
ram's  horns  on  the  bust  of  Moses  which 
adorned  one  side  of  the  coin,  and  real  ex- 
tracts from  Moses's  writings  on  the  other 
side.  These  well-known  characteristics 
of  Mosaic  coins  were  found  to  be  very 
convincing. 

An  inscription  of  Moses's  time,  indeed 
of  Moses's  own  construction,  was  pro- 
duced, it  is  true,  about  thirteen  years  ago. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  found  at  Madeba, 
about  forty-five  miles  east  of  Jerusalem, 
but  its  provenance  was  not  traced  further 
back  than  M.  Shapira's  curiosity  shop  in 
Jerusalem.  Madeba  probably  suggested 
itself  as  a  proper  place  for  an  inscription 
when  the  first  rumor  of  the  Moabite  stone 
at  Dhiban  was  heard,  for  Dibon  and  Me- 
deba  are  mentioned  together,  each  for  the 
first  time,  in  an  archaic  verse  in  Num- 
bers (xxi.  30) ;  and  as  that  verse  tells  of 
Moses's  victories,  the  evident  subject  for 
an  inscription  at  Madeba  was  a  victory 
of  Moses.  M.  Shapira  had  himself  deci- 
phered and  translated  the  inscription. 
Priority  of  importance  over  the  Moabite 
stone  itself  was    claimed  for   it,  a  fact 
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which,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
stirs  M.  Ganneau's  wrath.  The  date  900 
B.c.  would  have  paled  before  1450  B.C., 
and  Mesha  of  Moab  would  have  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  of  Israel.  M.  Shapira  made  the 
stone  speak  as  follows :  — 

We  drove  them  away,  the  people  of  Ar 
Moab,  at  the  marsh  ground  ;  there  they  made 
a  thank-offering  to  God  their  King,  and  Jeshu- 
ren  rejoiced,  as  also  Moses  their  leader. 

So,  at  least,  the  Times  says,  printing 
Sir  H.  Lumley's  letter  with  that  unusual 
spelling  of  Jeshurun.  In  the  same  letter 
the  careful  reader  will  find  "Sinaitic" 
printed  "  Siniatic ; "  and  in  Sir  H.  Lum- 
ley's letter  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Times,  "Phoenician"  printed  "Phcene- 
cian."  These  are  just  the  sort  of  mis- 
takes by  which  an  unskilful  forger  is  de- 
tected ;  but  their  occurrence  in  the  letter 
of  a  learned  man  in  the  columns  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  of  the  world  may  in- 
duce M.  Ganneau  to  make  less  sure  of 
some  of  his  evidences  of  forgery. 

We  have  seen  how  Madeba  may  have 
come  to  be  selected  as  the  lieu  de  nais- 
sance  of  this  stone.  In  the  same  chapter 
of  Numbers  which  suggested  it,  there  is 
a  quotation  from  that  mysterious  book 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  now  no 
one  capable  of  producing  —  "  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord."  The  quotation  is 
this :  "  What  he  did  .  .  .  at  the  stream  of 
the  brooks  that  goeth  down  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Ar,  that  lieth  upon  the  border  of 
Moab."  And  in  the  passage  of  Joshua  in 
which  Medeba  is  mentioned  (xiii.),  we  find 
"the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river, 
and  all  the  plain  of  Medeba."  Here  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  facts  of  history  and 
physical  geography  mentioned  on  the 
Madeba  stone.  There  remains  the  use  of 
the  name  "Jeshurun"  to  consider.  It  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  excepting 
once  in  Isaiah,  where  our  authorized  ver- 
sion, Times-Uke,  spells  it  wrong,  it  occurs 
only  in  that  one  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  study  of  M.  Shapira  and  his  learned 
friends,  namely  Deuteronomy.  It  may 
serve  to  connect  this  poetical  record  of 
the  rocks  more   closely  still  with    that 


Moses  whom  it  names  as  the  leader  of 
Jeshurun,  to  notice  that  when  the  name 
does  occur,  as  the  title  of  Israel,  it  is 
found  in  the  two  magnificent  poems  which 
Moses  recites  in  the  last  two  chapters  of 
the  book.  Thus  the  whole  record  is  full 
of  highly  interesting  coincidences. 

This  inscription  must  have  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  its  author.  It  was  pre- 
sumably put  in  hand  at  the  time  when  the 
Moabite  stone  began  to  be  talked  about, 
and  before  it  was  sprung  upon  the  world 
the  alphabet  of  the  Moabite  stone  was 
fairly  well  known.  Unfortunately,  the 
author  of  the  Madeba  inscription  had 
selected,  not  unnaturally,  the  Sinaitic 
character,  and  had,  in  fact,  reproduced  a 
Nabathean  inscription  from  Urn  er-Rus- 
sas,  on  which  other  people  in  modern 
times  had  practised;  indeed,  one  skilful 
gentleman  had  taken  in  a  German  savant 
by  inscribing  a  portion  of  it  upside  down. 
The  Sinaitic  character  is  so  unlike  that  of 
the  Moabite  inscription,  especially  in  the 
letters  of  the  key  words  Moses  and  Moab, 
that  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  victory  at 
Medeba  had  but  a  short  course  of  au- 
thentic life.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
when  Captain  Warren  first  sent  for  a 
squeeze  of  the  Moabite  stone,  his  messen- 
ger brought  back  a  squeeze  of  a  Naba- 
thean inscription,  which  Captain  Warren 
promptly  rejected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  stop 
here,  and  pass  on  to  other  matters  than 
the  "  new  Moabite  stone."  But  there  are 
a  few  words  which,  in  the  interests  of 
truth  and  propriety,  ought  to  be  said, 
however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  say  them. 
Let  M.  Ganneau  tell  us  himself  what  Sir 
Henry  Lumley  did  when  M.  Shapira 
showed  him  the  precious  piece  of  por- 
phyry at  Jerusalem :  — 

Celui-ci  s'empressa  d'en  faire  part  au  public 
dans  un  lettre  qui  parut  dans  le  Times'  le  29 
Novembre,  187 1,  et  qui  fit  tout  d'abord  grande 
impression.  •  .  •  H&as!  Ton  ne  tarda  guere 
a  s'apercevoir  qu'il  en  fallait  singulierement 
rabattre.  Cette  merveille  qui  se  pr^sentait 
comme  la  revanche  d'Israel  sur  Moab,  et  qui 
ne  pr^tendait  a  rien  moins  qu'a  releguer  la 
stele  de  Mesa  au  troisieme  place,  n'etait  pas 
autre  chose  qu'un  nouveau  pastiche  de  Pin- 
scription  nabat&nne  d'Oumm  er-Resas  dont 
j'ai  parle*  plus  haut. 
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Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. There  is  no  such  letter  in  the 
Times  of  29th  November,  1871,  nor  in  any 
Times  of  that  year.  It  was  written  in 
Jerusalem  on  29th  November,  1871,  and 
sent  to  the  Times,  but  it  did  not  appear. 
Sir  H.  Lumley  came  to  England,  showed 
the  squeeze  to  Mr.  Deutsch,  and  got  such 
an  opinion  from  him  that  he  at  once  sent 
to  the  Times  to  have  his  letter  stopped. 
But  on  26th  January,  1872,  to  his  surprise 
and  annoyance,  the  letter  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  M.  Ganneau  says 
of  it :  "Qui  fit  tout  d' abord grande  impres- 
sion .  .  .  ron  ne  tarda  guere  &  s'aperce- 
voir"  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
what  happened  was  this.  On  the  next 
day,  27th  January,  1872,  a  letter  from  Sir 
H.  Lumley  appeared  in  the  Times,  dated 
26th  January,  stating  that  on  his  arrival 
in  England  after  writing  from  Jerusalem 
in  November,  Mr.  Deutsch  had  told  him 
the  squeeze  showed  the  inscription  to  be, 
not  Moabite  or  Phoenician  {Times,  Phoe- 
necian),  but  Nabathean,  and  that  a  copy 
more  or  less  complete  of  what  —  so  far  as 
be  could  judge  from  a  mere  tracing  — 
seemed  to  be  the  same  inscription,  had 
appeared  twice  already.  "I  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  withdraw  my  letter  to  you," 
he  proceeds,  •'  written  under  very  differ- 
ent impressions,  but  unluckily,  it  seems 
to  have  crept  into  your  columns  after  all." 
Had  M.  Ganneau  found  a  brother  savant 
doing  the  sort  of  thing  he  has  himself 
done  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  be  would 
have  told  him  in  carefully  pointed  phrase- 
ology, that  his  date,. and  his  "fit  tout 
d'abordgrande  impression"  and  his  "  ron 
ne  tarda  gulre  d  s'apercevoir"  etc.,  needed 
explanation  quite  as  much  as  the  scratches 
on  the  leather  of  the  manuscript  of  Deu- 
teronomy. And  be  would  have  had  pub- 
lic opinion  with  him. 

The  seal  of  King  David  was  offered  to 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  at  Jerusalem,  some 
eleven  years  ago,  for  ten  francs.  The 
illustrious  French  savant  did  not  secure 
this  unique  treasure  at  this  easy  price, 
and  it  probably  now  forms  the  principal 
glory  of  some  private  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties from  the  Holy  Land.  The  inscription 
was  in  four  lines,  thirteen  letters  in  all, 
and  the  interpretation  was,  "Servant  of 


Jehovah,  David  King."  In  order  to  suit 
various  tastes,  the  engraver  had  patron- 
ized various  alphabets;  there  was  a  Phoe- 
nician df  a  Samaritan  mt  a  Rabbinic  £,  a 
Latin  /,  a  MaobiteyW,  and  an  English  e. 
The  inscription  was  legible  enough,  even 
though  the  engraver  copied  badly.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  inscription  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Samson,  which  is 
much  the  reverse  of  legible.  The  sar- 
cophagus is  all  gone  but  one  side,  a  slab 
of  lead  about  four  feet  long.  Leaden 
sarcophagi  of  the  Greek  and  Byzantine 
periods  are  not  uncommon;  visitors  to 
the  Louvre  will  remember  a  highly  orna- 
mented example  on  a  shelf  on  the  Egyp- 
tian staircase,  brought  by  M.  Renan  from 
Saida,  with  scrolls  whose  curious  details 
are  reproduced  on  some  of  the  early  En- 
glish sculptured  stones.  The  inscription 
is  incised,  and  consists  of  fifty  letters; 
they  have  a  decided  soupqon  of  the  Moab- 
ite stone,  but  at  the  same  time  give  the 
impression  that  the  engraver  had  got  hold 
of  some  such  document  as  one  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor's  tables  of  various  alphabets, 
and  had  let  his  eye  wander.  M.  Ganneau 
does  not  profess  to  take  the  trouble  to 
decipher  the  inscription,  but  remarks  that 
the  closing  word  is  clearly  Samson, "  writ- 
ten Chimchon."  It  is  evidently  what  we 
should  reproduce  as  "Shmshon,"  and  the 
engraver,  if  he  took  the  French  spelling 
to  imply  a  cheth,  as  it  seems  to  do,  would 
repudiate  the  ch  with  some  indignation. 
M.  Shapira  brought  it  to  England.  It 
had  no  success  here,  and  its  owner  then 
announced  that  he  had  brought  it  to  show 
how  easily  a  real  forgery  could  be  de- 
tected. The  lead  is  undoubtedly  of  very 
considerable  age,  and  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
neau shrewdly  remarks  that  the  cupola  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  had  been  under  re- 
pair about  that  time.  He  seems  to  have 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  likeliest 
means  and  instruments  for  forgery,  which 
renders  him  a  dangerous  subject  for  a 
forger  to  practise  on. 

On  many  accounts  an  inscription  in 
Greek  letters  would  be  easier  to  make 
tolerably  natural  than  one  in  Phoenician 
characters.  The  advantages  of  an  attempt 
in  this  direction  became  evident  some 
years  ago  to  an  acquaintance  of  M.  Cler- 
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mont  Ganneau,  Martin  Boulos  by  name,  a 
worker  in  marble,  who  was  accustomed  to 
engrave  epitaphs  for  the  Jews'  cemetery. 
In  1871  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  was  fortu-. 
nate  enough  to  find  in  the  foundations  of  an 
old  Arab  house,  near  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
a  very  remarkable  Greek  inscription,  no 
less  than  the  law  excluding  foreigners 
from  Herod's  Temple  on  pain  of  death, 
copies  of  which  are  known  to  have  been 
placed  at  various  parts  of  the  precincts. 
The  inscription  was  complete:  "Let  no 
foreigner  pass  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple.  Any  one  found  so  doing  will  be 
guilty  of  his  own  death."  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
his  endeavor  to  secure  this  stone,  but  in 
vain ;  the  Mussulman  owners  of  the  house 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  stone  to 
be  removed.  He  left  Jerusalem  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  very  day  of  his  de- 
parture the  Turkish  governor  had  it  taken 
out  of  the  wall  and  carried  to  his  quarters, 
where  he  received  offers  from  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  powers,"  as  M.  Cler- 
mont Ganneau  puts  it,  meaning  certainly 
the  hated  Prussians,  and  probably  the 
English  too.  The  governor  is  said  to 
have  asked  ,£2,000  sterling  for  it  at  first, 
and,  later  on,  ;£  1,500  Turk  (about  ;£  1,380 
sterling).  Afterwards  he  offered  it  to  a 
Jew  financier  living  in  Paris,  but  the  na- 
tional instinct  did  not  incite  the  financier 
to  make  a  sufficient  financial  exertion,  and 
it  now  rests  in  the  museum  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  all  places  in  the  world. 

On  M.  Ganneau's  arrival  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  took  place  fourteen  years 
before  he  learned  that  the  Temple  inscrip- 
tion was  there,  Martin  Boulos  endeavored 
to  provide  some  compensation  for  his  loss 
of  the  stone.  He  found  another  copy  of 
the  law  of  Herod,  built  into  the  founda- 
tions of  a  wall,  with  the  lines  vertical,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  first  case.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony  and  secrecy  about  shew- 
ing the  precious  treasure  to  M.  Ganneau's 
correspondent.  The  hour  fixed  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  that  the  governor 
might  not  get  wind  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  place  was  an  ass's  stable,  in  the  wall 
of  which  the  stone  was  embedded,  and,  to 
the  terror  of  Martin  and  the  proprietor, 
the  ass  began  to  bray.  They  stopped 
that  by  pulling  his  tail  —  an  infallible  rem- 
edy, it  seems  —  and  at  last  they  saw  the 
stone.  What  passed  we  are  not  told,  but 
Martin  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
the  negotiation,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
brought  the  stone  in  triumph  to  M.  Gan- 
neau's friend.  That  gentleman  was  ready. 
He  told  Martin  that  it  was  a  forgery,  so 


frankly  and  so  conclusively,  that  Martin 
fled,  and  left  the  spoil  in  M.  Ganneau's 
friend's  possession.  The  photographic 
reproduction  of  Martin's  stone  shows  that 
the  Greek  letters  are  very  boldly  and  well 
cut,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  correct; 
and  yet,  handsome  as  the  inscription 
looks,  the  blunders  in  the  details  of  let- 
ters are  so  frequent  that  only  two  words 
out  of  twenty-two  are  Greek  words,  and 
they  are  so  short  —  only  three  letters  and 
two  respectively  —  that  their  correctness 
is  no  doubt  accidental.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  warn  the  scientific  world 
against  performances  such  as  this.  An 
idea  of  Martin's  inscription  may  be  given 
in  English  capitals,  without  making  any 
special  type  for  the  purpose ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  special  type  for  a  full 
description,  since  some  of  his  letters  are 
not  Greek  letters  at  all.  Taking  the  first 
three  words  of  the  warning  notice,  "  Let 
no  foreigner,"  Martin,  at  his  best,  would 
have  produced  something  of  this  kind: 
"LEI  NO  EOBEICNEP."  He  would 
have  been  in  good  company  in  making  T 
into  I,  for  either  Captain  Warren,  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration,  or  the  sculptor  who 
cut  the  beautiful  inscription,  in  Greek  let- 
ters, to  Titus  JEWus  Adrianus  Antoninus, 
on  a  pedestal  in  a  garden  at  Saida,  made 
exactly  that  mistake,  giving  Autokraiori 
for  Autokraiori. 

The  Moabite  pottery,  which  began  to 
come  over  to  England  in  1872,  must  be 
fresh  still  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters.  It  was 
some  of  it  very  fresh  when  it  came.  Af- 
ter a  certain  time  devoted  to  careful 
consideration,  a  fashion  which  English 
learned  men  follow  as  being  preferable  to 
the  course  of  rushing  upon  a  thing,  or  its 
possessor,  with  a  wild  shriek  of  Faus- 
saire/  the  Moabite  pottery  was  con- 
demned. Its  owner,  M.  Shapira,  had, 
meanwhile,  been  more  fortunate  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  new  emperor  provided 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  col- 
lection, some  seventeen  hundred  pieces, 
at  the  moderate  average  of  £2  a  piece. 
To  this  step  the  emperor  was  led  by  the 
opinion  of  a  very  learned  man,  M.  Schlott- 
mann,  who  declared  the  things  to  be 
authentic.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  does 
not  let  M.  Schlottmann  down  easy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English 
officers  of  the  Exploration  Fund  in  Jeru- 
salem came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
specimens  of  the  pottery  examined  by 
them  there  were  genuine.  They  sent  over 
sketches  and  descriptions,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  quite  convinced.     M.  Gan- 
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neau  refers  especially  to  a  letter  in  the 
Aihenaum  of  2nd  November,  1872,  in 
which  u  M.  Drake  se  prononce  forme! le- 
nient pour  1'authenticiUf,"  insisting  on  the 
variety  of  execution  and  of  style,  which 
implied  various  hands  and  various  epochs, 
on  the  intimate  knowledge  shown  of 
phallic  rites,  and  on  the  high  esteem  in 
which  M.  Shapira  was  held  by  all  the 
Protestant  community  of  Jerusalem,  that 
gentleman  being  a  converted  Jew.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  recapitulation  of  Mr. 
Drake's  arguments  that  the  hint  given  in 
the  Bible  of  the  cultus  of  Baal  Peor  had 
been  made  full  use  of  by  the  makers  and 
the  decorators  of  the  Moabite  pottery. 
The  result  was  that  the  early  Moabites 
were  credited  with  some  abominable  ob- 
scenities in  their  common  household 
ware.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Book  of  Numbers  passes  straight  on  from 
the  mention  of  Dibon  and  Medeba  to 
the  story  of  Balaam,  with  its  immediate 
sequel  in  the  evil  practices  connected  with 
Baal  Peor.  Thus  the  inspiration  of  the 
new  Moabite  stone  and  of  the  Moabite 
pottery  probably  came  from  a  study  of 
this  limited  portion  of  tie  wanderings  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Conder  also  took  an  optimist  view 
of  the  pottery.  He  recognized  Astarte  in 
a  horned  goddess,  he  found  specimens  of 
the  Biblical  teraphim,  an  image  of  a  phoe- 
nix, a  Midianite  priapus,  and  so  on.  He 
read  on  one  piece  the  name  Jehovah. 

The  committee  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund  asked  the  opinion  of  M.  Cler- 
mont Ganneau.  He  answered  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  things  were  forgeries  from 
first  to  last.  The  pottery  was  covered 
with  inscriptions,  in  characters  the  same 
—  or  meant  to  be  the  same  —  as  those  of 
the  Moabite  stone.  But  they  were  badly 
copied,  and  they  were  combined  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  translatable 
words.  The  style  of  the  letters  struck 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau  as  .resembling  that 
of  a  copy  which  Seltm  el-Q&ri  had  made 
for  him  of  some  lines  of  the  Moabite 
stone,  and  he  put  the  forgery  down  to 
this  former  ally  of  his.  All  through  M. 
Ganneau's  discoveries  of  forgery,  it  has 
been  of  inestimable  service  to  him  that  he 
has  known  so  well  the  ways  of  Jerusalem 
rascals. 

In  the  case  of  this  pottery,  as  in  other 
instances  adduced  by  M.  Ganneau,  the 
impression  conveyed  by  his  book  is  that 
be  was  the  one  wise  man,  Athanasius 
contra  mundum.  But  Mr.  Drake  himself 
had  said,  in  writing  to  the  Athenaum% 
that,  except  in  Jerusalem,  people  every- 


where attacked  the  pottery  as  false.  And 
the  A  thence  urn  affixed  an  editorial  note  to 
Mr.  Drake's  letter  quoted  by  M.  Ganneau 
—  M.  Ganneau  makes  no  reference  to  this 
editorial  note  —  to  the  effect  that  they 
printed  the  letter  for  what  it  might  be 
worth,  that  the  Germans  (Dr.  Socin)  were 
the  first  to  use  the  word  forgery,  that  only 
one  German  of  repute  had  "gone  in  "  for 
its  genuineness  and  attempted  a  transla- 
tion of  the  inscriptions,  and  that  even  he 
confessed  that  the  attempt  had  not  satis- 
fied him. 

M.  Ganneau  returned  to  Jerusalem  to- 
wards the  end  of  1873,  sent  there  on  an 
archaeological  mission  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  "Je  savais  d*avance, 
je  puis  le  dire,  ce  que  j'allais  trouver  a 
Jerusalem,"  he  tells  us,  but  we  do  not 
gather  whether  his  knowledge  was  the 
fruit  of  early  experiences  or  was  pure  the- 
ory. His  first  step  was  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  new  collection  of 
Moabite  pottery  which  M.  Shapira  was 
getting  together  from  the  friendly  Bedawin 
of  the  land  of  Moab.  The  search  insti- 
tuted by  these  gentry  when  they  heard 
that  the  first  batch  had  sold  for  ,£3,000 
appeared  to  be  greatly  blessed.  The  pots 
came  in  by  the  hundred.  Moab  was  al- 
ways a  fertile  land,  and  its  fecundity  was 
found  to  extend  to  works  of  art,  early  art, 
art  scarcely  worth  the  name  of  art,  but 
priceless  from  its  hoar  antiquity.  M. 
Shapira  had,  of  course,  heard  that  his 
would-be  visitor  had  condemned  the  things 
which  some  of  the  English  critics  had 
believed  and  the  practical  Germans  had 
bought,  and  he  declined  to  allow  his  treas- 
ures to  be  polluted  by  the  eye  or  the  hand 
of  such  a  sceptic.  But  M.  Shapira  was 
under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Drake,  who 
knew  the  collections  well,  and  M.  Gan- 
neau persuaded  Mr.  Drake  to  persuade 
M.  Shapira  to  take  off  the  embargo  and 
let  him  see  them.  M.  Ganneau  tells  us 
that  be  had  confided  to  Mr.  Drake  his 
real  object,  and  had  succeeded  in  shaking 
his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  things. 
Mr.  Drake  himself  has  tola  us  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  notice  and  be  struck  by 
the  great  difference  between  the  first 
batch  of  pottery  and  that  which  followed. 
The  first  specimens  were  good  ware,  and 
had  few  inscriptions;  the  latter  were  of 
very  poor  texture,  and  were  covered  with 
inscriptions.  Some  of  the  earlier  pieces 
were  almost  certainly  old,  whatever  else 
they  might  be  or  not  be.  The  two  coun- 
ter-plotters were  ushered  into  a  large  room 
full  of  figures,  vases,  and  all  manner  of 
articles  of  pottery,  covered  with  in  scrip- 
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tions  in  Moabite  characters,  the  whole 
thing  in  such  profusion  as  was  itself  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  fabrication. 
The  workmanship  was  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription, not  with  an  archaic  rudeness, 
which  is  honest,  telling,  and  real,  but  with 
that  vulgar  rudeness  which  speaks  of  de- 
based or  fraudulent  art.  The  French  sa- 
vant can  think  of  nothing  better  to  com- 
pare with  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  than 
a  collection  of  gingerbread  men  on  a  stall 
at  a  village  fair,  and  the  comparison  is 
graphic  and  true.  He  recognized  at  once 
the  style  of  Self m,  some  of  whose  works 
of  art  he  had  already  in  his  possession  — 
how  or  when  acquired  we  do  not  learn, 
for  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  inscriptions.  M.  Shapira  allowed 
him  to  examine  the  pieces  closely,  and  he 
found  that  the  clay  was  that  in  ordinary 
use  at  the  present  day  among  the  potters 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  some  cases  it 
was  scarcely  baked.  There  was  even  the 
impression  of  the  coarse  linen  on  which  it 
had  been  laid  when  fresh  —  though  how 
that  proved  it  modern  M.  Ganneau  does 
not  say.    In  short,  of  the  whole  collection 

—  "dont  M.  Shapira,  ses  premieres  hesi- 
tations une  fois  vain  cues,  nous  avait  fait 
du  reste  les  honneurs  avec  une  complai- 
sance que  je  me  plais  a  reconnaitre  "  — 
there  was  not  one  piece  which  could  be 
considered  real.  Mr.  Ganneau  told  Mr. 
Drake,  as  they  left  the  house,  that  the 
only  authentic  thing  he  had  seen  was  a 
live  ostrich,  and  that,  as  for  the  pottery, 
the  only  thing  left  was  to  look  for  the 
potter.  Of  Arab  potters  there  were  not 
more  than  six  in  Jerusalem,  so  the  field 
of  investigation  was  not  large. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  a  day  labor- 
er, Abou  Mansoura,  whom  he  questioned 
with  extreme  care  not  to  arouse  his  sus- 
picions. Abou  Mansoura  set  him  on  the 
track  by  telling  him  that  he  had  worked 
for  a  Christian  called  Selim-el-Q&ri,  who 
made  statues  and  vases  of  clay,  with  in- 
scriptions. He  bad  given  up  working  for 
him,  and  mentioned  Bakir-el-Masri  as  Se- 
lim's  present  potter.  Bakir  said  he  bad 
never  worked  for  Selfm,  but  a  young  ap- 
prentice of  his,  Hassan,  had  formerly 
worked  with  another  potter,  Ahmed,  and 
this  Ahmed  had  business  relations  with 
Selim.  From  Hassan  M.  Ganneau  learned 
the  whole  story.  Selim  got  his  clay  from 
Ahmed,  made  it  into  men,  dogs,  and 
women  —  that  was  Hassan's  order  of  merit 

—  with  their  noses,  feet,  hands,  and  busts 
covered  with  writing.  He  then  sent  them 
to  Ahmed  to  be  baked.  Vases,  which 
required  the  wheel,  Ahmed  made,  and  Se- 


lfm inscribed  them,  and  then  they  were 
baked.  Hassan's  function  was  to  carry 
the  things  backwards  and  forwards.  This 
he  did  after  sunset,  concealing  them  un- 
der a  long  cloak  which  he  wore,  but  he 
was  so  much  afraid  of  being  stopped  by 
some  patrol  that  he  left  Ahmed's  service. 
The  pieces  were  all  counted  with  minute 
accuracy,  and  if  one  got  broken  the  frag- 
ments were  collected  with  the  utmost 
care.  On  one  occasion  Hassan  had 
dropped  a  very  small  piece,  one  of  the 
tesserae,  and  Selim  gave  a  little  boy  who 
picked  it  up  the  important  sum  of  eight 
sous.  On  some  occasions,  when  Hassan 
brought  the  things  to  Selim's  house,  Se- 
lim plunged  them  in  water,  telling  him  it 
was  to  age  them. 

Mr.  Drake,  who  stood  to  his  favorable 
opinion  of  the  first  batch  of  Moabite  pot- 
tery, reported  on  by  him  and  purchased 
by  the  emperor  William,  took  M.  Gan- 
neau's  view  of  the  second  batch,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  similar  investigation.  He, 
too,  got  hold  of  Abou  Mansoura,  and 
obtained  from  him  information  which  he 
got  him  to  declare  before  the  English 
consul. 

These  things  M.  Ganneau  laid  before 
the  world  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
A  thence  urn  on  the  24th  January,  1874,  and 
here  again  we  get  the  impression  that  be 
was  the  first  in  the  field,  was,  indeed,  the 
sole  discoverer.  But  early  in  November 
of  the  previous  year  Mr.  Drake  had 
learned  from  some  Bedawin  that  written 
jars  were  made  in  Jerusalem,  transported 
to  Moab,  buried  there,  and  shown  to  M. 
Shapira  as  found  in  caves.  This  he  com- 
municated privately  to  the  committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  a  letter 
written  on  November  nth.  On  Novem- 
ber 1 2th,  M.  Ganneau  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Fund,  in  which  was  a 
statement  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  the 
potterv.  Thus  Mr.  Drake  had  that  prio- 
ri//which  M.  Ganneau  claimed  with  such 
amusing  anxiety,  and  such  curious  insinu- 
ations, in  the  matter  of  the  Moabite  stone 
in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  22nd  March, 
1870. 

When  the  Athenaum  in  due  course 
made  its  appearance  in  Jerusalem,  there 
was  consternation  there.  M.  Weser,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
first  batch  of  pottery  for  the  Prussian 
government,  questioned  the  witnesses, 
and  got  a  very  different  account  from 
them.  He  then  proposed  to  M.  Ganneau 
that  they  and  the  witnesses  should  meet 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Drake  and  have  it 
out    In  answer  to  M.  Ganneau's  direct 
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question,  M.  Weser  said  — as  M.  Gan- 
'  neau  tells  us  —  that  the  inquiry  was  en- 
tirely a  personal  one,  and  of  a  character 
strictly  private,  and  on  that  assurance  M . 
Ganneau  fell  into  the  trap.  He  tells  us 
that,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  the  inquiry 
was  absolutely  official,  undertaken,  on  an 
imperative  order  from  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ker- 
sten,  the  German  consul  at  Jerusalem. 
He  describes  what  happened  with  dra- 
matic force.  Mr.  Drake  and  Lieut.  Con- 
der  provided  the  place  of  meeting,  M. 
Ganneau  took  with  him  his  artist,  and  M. 
Weser  was  accompanied  by  M.  Duisberg, 
an  honorable  grocer  of  Jerusalem  deco- 
rated by  the  Bavarian  government,  who 
has  enriched  the  Museum  of  Stuttgart 
with  Moabite  pottery,  and  by  one  Serapion 
as  interpreter,  a  Levantine,  an  employioi 
the  German  consulate,  of  whom  M.  Gan- 
neau remarks  that  he  has  since  been 
cashiered.  The  witnesses  were  called  in 
one  by  one.  You  might  have  thought  you 
were  reading  the  4(  Thousand  and  Second 
Night."  Hassan  was  in  floods  of  tears. 
He  declared  on  oath  that  the  "  Khawadja 
au  cheval  blanc,"  there  present,  that  is  to 
say  M.  Ganneau,  bad  entrapped  him  and 
kept  him  locked  up,  had  beaten  him,  and 
threatened  him  with  death,  to  make  him 
tell  the  tale  he  told  him  to  tell.  Next 
came  Abd-el-B&qi,  that  is  to  say,  Abou 
Mansoura.  We  are  not  told  that  he  was 
in  tears,  but  he  swore  strong  oaths.  He 
swore  by  Allah  and  the  triple  divorce  that 
the  said  Khawadja  had  come  to  him  voter 
sa  langue,  and  to  make  him  repeat  word 
for  word  the  tale  he  had  thereupon  told 
to  Mr.  Drake  and  declared  before  the 
English  consul.  Bakir  came  next  and 
swore  by  oaths  the  most  holy  that  Hassan 
came  to  him  after  his  interview  with  M. 
Ganneau  and  told  him  just  the  same  pite- 
ous tale  that  he  had  now  told  in  that 
honorable  presence.  The  third  potter, 
Ahmed,  swore  solemnly  that  be  did  not 
even  know  Selim,  and  with  an  exuberance 
of  completeness  declared  that  he  had 
never  done  work  for  any  one  of  that  name. 
But  that  was  nothing  to  what  was  to  come. 
Selim,  the  very  Selfro-el-Q&ri  himself, 
the  culprit  whose  evil  deeds  M.  Ganneau 
had  so  triumphantly  detected,  Selim  ap- 
peared. That  his  appearance  was  not 
altogether  voluntary  we  gather  from  M. 
Ganneau,  who  tells  us  that,  though  an 
Ottoman  subject,  he  had  been  arrested 
without  ceremony  and  imprisoned  at  the 
German  consulate,  the  same  arbitrary 
authority  having  carried  out  a  domiciliary 
search  at  his  house  without  finding  any- 


thing suspicious  —  "le  drdle,  se  sentant 
menace*,  avait  d&  prendre  ses  precau- 
tions." It  should  be  added  that  some 
time  later  a  like  visit,  instituted  by  the 
next  German  consul,  Baron  Munchausen, 
discovered  a  Moabite  image.  Selim,  then, 
appeared.  He  pathetically  declared  his 
innocence,  and  then  turned  suddenly  to 
his  accuser  "  avec  un  mouvement  oratoire 
qui  ne  manquait  pas  d'une  certaine  am- 
pleur."  This  was  what  Selim  said  :  "  M. 
Ganneau  met  me  two  months  ago  in  the 
street,  near  the  Greek  convent,  and  prom- 
ised me  a  hundred  pounds  if  I  would  de- 
clare that  the  potteries  of  M.  Shapira 
were  false,  and  were  fabricated  by  M. 
Shapira  and  myself."  "  Ce  coup  de  the*&- 
tre  tftait  vraiment  du  dernier  comique," 
M.  Ganneau  adds,  with  an  appreciative 
sense  of  the  humor  of  the  situation  with 
which  his  readers  would  scarcely  credit 
him.  Of  course,  to  persons  not  infected 
with  the  odium  Moabiticum  the  story  told 
by  the  witnesses  was  incredible;  but  even 
those  who  disbelieved  it  laughed  at  it  as 
an  excellent  joke,  and  some,  no  doubt, 
found  a  certain  sly  enjoyment  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  savant,  M.  Ganneau 
deals  with  those  from  whom  he  differs  in 
a  manner  which  renders  it  less  difficult 
than  from  his  knowledge  and  position  it 
ought  to  be  to  raise  a  laugh  at  bis  ex- 
pense. 

It  is  not  without  a  sensation  of  lively 
amusement  that  we  find  M.  Ganneau  rely- 
ing, after  all,  on  the  evidence  of  Selim's 
words,  or  rather  bints.  In  the  summer 
of  1877  it  would  seem  that  Selim  had  a 
desire  to  visit  Paris,  and  it  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as 
well  travel  at  his  former  employer's  ex- 
pense. Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  M.  Gan- 
neau to  say  that  M.  Shapira  and  he  had 
fallen  out  over  some  payments,  and  that 
he,  Selim,  wished  to  ruin  M.  Shapira,  as 
M.  Shapira  had  ruined  him.  If  M.  Gan- 
neau wished  to  have  the  whole  pack  of 
lies  shown  up  from  beginning  to  end,  he 
was  to  send  him  money  for  the  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Paris.  This  letter  M. 
Ganneau  prints  in  full,  as  evidence  that 
the  pottery  was  a  forgery.  It  does  not 
mention  pottery  at  all.  It  speaks  of  an- 
tiquities generally,  and,  as  it  is  clear  that 
there  had  long  been  dealings  in  antiqui- 
ties, the  reference  may  be  to  something 
else  than  the  pottery.  The  letter  is  veiled 
and  subtle,  and  tells  nothing.  If  Selim 
had  got  his  journey  money  and  come  to 
Paris,  and  told  a  circumstantial  tale  of 
forgery,  there  would  still  have  been  people 
foolish  and  mean  enough  to  say,  that  the 
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one  occasion  on  which  he  really  told  the 
truth  was  that  which  M.  Ganneau  has 
likened  to  "the  thousand  and  second 
night." 

All  this  work  of  carving  inscriptions  on 
stones,  incising  them  on  lead,  impressing 
them  on  pottery,  and  engraving  them  on 
gems,  required  persons  skilled  in  manual 
labor,  and  such  persons  were  naturally 
not  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  reproducing 
with  sufficient  exactness  the  archaic  form 
and  disposition  of  the  letters,  and  of  in- 
venting likely  inscriptions.  For  complete 
success  scholars  and  men  of  letters  were 
required,  and  the  work  must  be  done  in 
secret,  without  the  intervention  of  persons 
in  a  position  to  be  bribed  or  likely  to  be- 
come talkative  in  their  cups.  As  time 
went  on,  those  who  were  bent  on  making 
some  really  grand  coup  appear  to  have 
seen  that  the  only  kind  of  forgery  which 
would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
was  the  forgery  of  a  manuscript.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  an  inherent  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  Davidic  or  a  Mosaic  doc- 
ument, the  nature  of  the  material.  With 
a  good  block  of  basalt  the  only  question 
was  the  genuineness  of  the  lettering ;  with 
papyri,  dates  reaching  very  far  back  in- 
deed are  accepted  without  hesitation ;  but 
with  a  roll  of  leather  there  came  the  disa- 
greeable question,  which  any  ignoramus 
could  ask,  and  every  one  would  be  sure 
to  ask,  how  had  the  material  survived  ? 
No  doubt  the  secret  council  which  con- 
sidered the  whole  matter  knew  a  good 
many  examples  of  rolls  being  bought  for 
four  or  five  centuries  older  than  they 
really  were,  and  they  may  have  thought 
that  Western  credulity,  which  had  accept- 
ed so  much,  could  accept  a  few  centuries 
more.  However  that  may  be,  the  order 
was  given.  A  manuscript  was  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  character  as  the  in- 
scription on  the  Moabite  stone.  It  was 
to  be  a  Biblical  manuscript,  but  no  slavish 
copy  of  any  book  of  the  Bible.  Whether 
the  conspirators,  familiar  with  our  Greek 
names  for  some  of  the  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, had  a  sly  intention  in  their  selec- 
tion no  one  can  say;  but  the  fact  is  there, 
that  they  selected  the  book  we  call  Deu- 
teronomy, and  proceeded  to  make  it  as- 
sume the  position  of  a  second  edition. 
The  labor  of  acquiring  a  sufficient  precis- 
ion in  the  Moabite  alphabet  must  have 
been  great.  Supposing  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, the  work  of  dictating  an  amend- 
ed book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  language 
sufficiently  archaic  to  pass  undetected  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  most  learned  persons 
the  Western  world  had  at  its  disposal, 


might  well  have  made  the  most  sanguine 
Eastern  despair.  But  there  was  courage 
as  well  as  skill  among  the  allies.  The 
third  difficulty,  the  material,  they  must 
have  known  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  at 
least  as  great  as  either  of  the  other  two. 
It  would  appear  that  they  got  synagogue 
rolls  of  undoubted  and  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  with  broad  margins,  and  they 
cut  off  the  margins  to  form  the  corpus  of 
their  last  and  greatest  experiment.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  old  and  worn  roll  was, 
of  course,  ragged;  they  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty 
of  causing  the  cleanness  of  their  new  edge 
to  disappear.  Further,  the  roll  from  which 
they  cut  the  margins  had  lines  run  with  a 
pointer  across  its  width,  to  divide  it  with 
proper  spaces  for  the  columns  of  manu- 
script, and  these  ineradicable  lines,  im- 
pressed into  the  material  of  the  leather, 
remained  on  the  margins  they  cut  off. 
They  boiled  the  leather  in  fat,  put  it  into 
the  ashes,  and  maltreated  it  in  every  im- 
aginable way  to  make  it  look  old,  but  they 
so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  leave  it 
supple.  All  having  been  duly  completed, 
they  prepared  the  historical  and  geograph- 
ical facts  of  its  discovery.  A  Bedouin 
had  found  it  in  a  cave  many  years  ago, 
near  Aroer,  on  the  river  Arnon,  on  the 
north  border  of  Moab.  It  was  wrapped 
in  dark-colored  linen,  embalmed  after  the 
manner  of  Egyptian  mummies.  The  for- 
tunate finder  kept  it  as  a  talisman  for  a 
considerable  time.  At  length  it  came  into 
M.  Shapira's  hands  at  the  modest  cost  of 
a  few  shillings.  Its  talismanic  properties 
had  evidently  proved  to  be  apocryphal. 

The  new  possessor  of  the  manuscript 
saw  in  it  something  more  than  a  discred- 
ited talismsn.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
an  early  —  perhaps  original  —  manuscript 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  written  in 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Moabite 
stone,  to  which  the  date  900  B.C.  had  been 
assigned.  The  value  of  such  a  document 
was  beyond  calculation  ;  M.  Shapira  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  put  it  at  ;£  1,000,000. 
For  this  sum  the  British  Museum  could 
have  it,  or,  presumably,  any  great  insti- 
tution. It  was  brought  first  to  the  British 
Museum,  in  July,  1883. 

M.  Ganneau  saw  an  announcement  in 
the  newspapers  that  this  precious  relic 
had  come  to  London,  but  the  name  of  its 
owner  was  not  mentioned.  He  wrote,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  to  the  French  minister 
of  public  instruction,  stating  that  he  had 
reasons  for  holding  the  document  in  sus- 
picion until  the  fullest  examination  should 
be  made ;  that  it  might  prove  to  be  yet  one 
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more  of  the  frauds  to  which  the  discovery 
of  the  Moabite  stone  had  given  rise  ;  and 
that  there  might  be  some  connection  of 
origin  between  it  and  the  pseudo-Moabite 
pottery  purchased  some  years  before  by. 
the  emperor  of  Germany  —  so  M.  Gan- 
neau  describes  that  potentate  —  which  he 
had  shown  to  be  absolutely  apocryphal. 
The  result,  he  adds,  fully  confirmed  his 
doubts.  The  remark  must  occur  to  the 
reader  that  M.  Ganneau  had  no  priority 
or  monopoly  of  doubt,  as  he  seems  to 
imagine.  What  he  said  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  was  just  what  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  knew  anything  about 
such  matters  had  said  in  England  from 
the  first.  The  manuscript  required,  of 
course,  careful  examination  ;  but  the  only 
real  question  was  where  would  the  first 
clear  evidence  be  found  that  the  forgers 
had  outwitted  themselves.  No  doubt 
there  were  people  who  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  document,  but  they  were  not  among 
those  who  know  what  manuscripts  are. 
Captain  Conder  wrote  a  very  sensible  let- 
ter to  the  Times,  pointing  out  that  our 
earliest  Hebrew  manuscript  is  not  older 
than  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  and 
that  the  famous  Samaritan  roll  at  She- 
chem,  which  he  had  more  than  once  ex- 
amined, dating  possibly  from  ,the  sixth 
century,  is  in  a  very  different  state  from 
the  Shapira  manuscript.  People  had 
been  inclined  to  argue  from  papyrus  to 
leather.  He  informed  those  who  did  not 
know  more  about  papyri  than  that  some 
were  supposed  to  be  three  and  four  thou- 
sand years  old,  that  it  was  only  in  the  dry 
and  rainless  Theban  desert  that  such  ex- 
amples were  known,  and  that  their  state 
before  they  were  unrolled  was  something 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  complaisant 
leather  of  the  original  of  Deuteronomy. 
Papyrus  and  parchment  both  were  used 
by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Accadians,  and 
not  a  fragment  of  either  was  known  to 
survive.  And  yet  here  in  Moab,  a  district 
with  a  rainfall  of  twenty  inches,  a  mass  of 
comparatively  supple  rolls  of  leather  was 
found,  written  in  characters  which  pre- 
ceded the  square  Hebrew,  so  that  the 
manuscript  must  be  at  least  two  thousand 
years  old.  That  was  the  tone  taken  by 
those  who  knew  about  such  things,  and  it 
is  absurd  for  M.  Ganneau  to  write  as  if 
he  had  any  priority  or  monopoly  of  insight 
into  the  truth. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  gave 
M.  Ganneau  a  mission  to  England  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  manuscript. 
It  had  been  committed  for  that  purpose 


by  the  Museum  authorities  to  Dr.  Gins- 
burg,  who  had  been  at  work  upon  it  a 
fortnight  when  M.  Ganneau  arrived,  and 
had  not  finished  with  it.  Imagine  an  En- 
glishman going  under  such  circumstances 
to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  or  the 
Louvre,  and  expecting  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  the  manuscript.  Nothing  can  be 
more  polite  and  obliging  than  the  authori- 
ties of  those  institutions,  but  they  would 
know  how  to  indicate  that  the  document 
was  closely  engaged  under  official  exami- 
nation, and  that  at  present  it  was  not  to 
be  seen.  If  the  Englishman,  after  such 
an  answer,  persisted,  and  quoted  his  offi- 
cial mission,  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  indicating  their  feeling  that  the  minis- 
ter who  gave  the  mission,  and  the  person 
who  attempted  to  execute  it,  were  just  a 
little  forward. 

No  such  reception  was  accorded  to  M. 
Ganneau,  and  yet  he  writes  of  what  hap- 
pened with  additional  gall  in  his  ink  and 
a  special  point  to  his  pen.  Indeed,  from 
the  moment  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  appears 
upon  the  scene,  we  feel  that  we  have  got 
at  the  final  cause  of  M.  Ganneau's  little 
book.  There  is  a  bath  well  known  at 
hydropathic  establishments,  called  *'  the 
sharp  needle,"  where  the  sufferer  is  sur- 
rounded by  coils  of  pipes  full  of  little 
holes,  from  which  issues  a  countless  and 
continuous  shower  of  icy  darts  when  the 
torturer  gives  a  twist  to  the  screw.  The 
relations  between  the  apparatus  and  the 
bather  are  much  the  same  as  those  be- 
tween this  portion  of  M.  Ganneau's  book 
and  Dr.  Ginsburg.  The  bath,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  much  enjoyed  by  some  peo- 
ple, and  it  does  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 
M.  Ganneau  came  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  room  in  which 
were  Dr.  Ginsburg,  the  manuscript,  and 
—  M.  Shapira.  He  was  received  with 
marked  coolness.  He  explained  that  he 
had  come  to  study  the  document ;  that, 
in  order  not  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Gins- 
burg's  "priority"  in  the  matter  of  text,  he 
would  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  ma- 
terial, and  that  he  only  asked  for  one 
hour's  study.  Dr.  Ginsburg  allowed  him 
to  look  at  two  or  three  of  the  fragments, 
and  promised  to  let  him  know  next  day 
but  one  whether  the  request  could  be 
granted.  Some  of  the  fragments  were 
displayed  in  a  glass  case,  and  these  he, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  could  look  at  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  though  not,  of  course, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  most  of  us 
have  to  examine  things  supposed  to  be  of 
great  value  and  perishable. 
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When  M.  Gaoneau  returned  to  the  Mu- 
seum, the  priocipal  librarian  told  him 
that,  to  his  great  regret,  he  could  not  sub 
mit  the  fragments  to  him,  for  M.  Shapira 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 
That  this  was  M.  Shapira's  strict  right 
M.  Ganneau  allows,  but  he  proceeds: 
"L'on  pour  rait  se  demander  seulement 
pourquoi  le  Dr.  Ginsburg  et  Pad  ministra- 
tion du  British  Museum  ont  cru  pouvoir 
de  prgter  a  une  pareille  recusation.  11  ne 
m'appartient  pas  de  rlpondre  a  cette  deli- 
cate question.'1  There  is  clearly  more 
than  one  usage  of  the  word  dilicate,  but 
the  answer  is  a  very  simple  one;  what 
else  could  they  do?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  their  visitor  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  whose  desire  for  prioriti 
was  well  known,  and  it  was  pretty  certain 
that  he  would  interrupt  the  cautious  and 
complete  investigation  by  some  public 
announcement,  "  une  note  destined  a  me 
faire  prendre  date  et  a  m'assurer  la  prio- 
rity de  la  de*couverte  et  de  1'interpre'ta- 
tion,"  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Times 
in  connection  with  the  Moabite  stone. 
In  fact,  this  was  what  actually  happened. 
He  complains,  with  various  insinuations, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  by  special  favor 
to  examine  the  leather;  but,  after  all,  he 
was  allowed  to  examine  it  by  special  favor 
of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  the  general  lib- 
erality of  the  authorities  of  the  Museum, 
to  an  extent  quite  sufficient  for  bis  pur- 
pose. The  fragments  in  Dr.  Ginsburg's 
hands  and  those  in  the  glass  case  told 
their  story  to  him  quite  clearly,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  "a  me  faire 
prendre  date."  He  wrote  to  the  Times ■, 
on  August  1 8,  a  long  letter  which  appeared 
on  August  21,  stating  that  the  manuscript 
was  a  forgery,  written  on  leather  cut  off 
the  margin  of  a  synagogue  roll,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  lines 
running  across  the  leather  which  had 
served  to  divide  the  whole  original  scroll 
into  convenient  columns,  and  that  the 
forger  had  written  across  these  lines  as  if 
they  had  not  been  present.  The  scraps 
of  margin  had  been  sewn  together  to  make 
a  continuous  piece.  An  evening  journal 
has  slyly  suggested  that  if  Selfm  had  been 
present  he  would  have  explained  that 
Moses,  being  a  great  economist,  used  the 
margins  of  a  roll  of  Genesis  for  writing 
Deuteronomy.  No  doubt  it  might  be 
maintained  in  sober  earnest  that  if  it  was 
possible  for  leather  of  that  age  to  exist 
still,  the  facts  of  its  having  one  edge  cut 
clean  and  of  lines  being  impressed  upon 
it  across  the  writing  were  not  inconsistent 
with  conceivable  circumstances.     If  that 


was  all  there  was  to  say  against  the  man- 
uscript, its  defenders  were  not  reduced  to 
that  utter  despair  to  which  M.  Ganneau 
claims  to  have  reduced  them.  Fortunate- 
ly, in  the  same  number  of  the  Times, 
there  appeared  the  letter  from  Mr.  Coo- 
der  above  described,  which  dealt  a  much 
severer  blow  than  that  of  M.  Ganneau, 
and  from  a  more  scientific  side. 

The  hasty  publication  of  the  fact  ob- 
served by  M.  Ganneau  coincided  with  the 
completion  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  labors.  As 
though  no  such  person  had  intervened, 
Dr.  Ginsburg  allowed  his  translation  of 
the  closing  portions  of  the  manuscript  to 
appear  in  the  Times,  and  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  his 
report  on  the  document,  dated  August  22, 
1883,  the  day  after  M.  Ganneau's  letter 
appeared  in  the  Times,  Dr.  Ginsburg  de- 
clared it  a  forgery  both  on  external  and  on 
internal  evidence.  The  external  evidence 
was  that  already  announced  by  M.  Gan- 
neau, but  he  was  able  to  add  the  very  im- 
portant fact  without  which  M.  Ganneau's 
statement  loses  much  of  the  force  it  would 
have  had,  that  rolls  of  just  such  leather, 
with  margins  of  the  right  width,  were 
bought  by  the  British  Museum  from  M. 
Shapira  in  1877,  the  year  in  which  he 
became  possessed  of  the  manuscript,  and 
that  in  one  of  these  rolls  a  piece  of  the 
margin  had  been  cut  off  and  sewn  on 
again.  Now,  in  reporting  thus,  Dr.  Gins- 
burg did  not  allude  to  M.  Ganneau.  It 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  say  a 
few  graceful  words  of  the  eminent  French 
savant  to  whom  he  had  shown  some  of 
the  fragments ;  had  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  men  been  reversed,  M.  Ganneau, 
in  reporting,  would  have  managed  to  make 
the  other  wish  he  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  put  in  his  claim  for  priority.  But 
Dr.  Ginsburg  did  not  even  allude  to  M. 
Ganneau,  and  he  suffers  for  it.  There  is 
a  paragraph  on  page  232  of  M.  Ganneau's 
little  book  which,  from  the  concentration 
of  its  venom,  must  probably  take  rank  as 
his  chef  d'eeuvre.  We  will  not  give  him 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  on  these  pages. 

The  other  ground,  the  internal  evidence, 
was  in  itself  more  interesting;  and  here 
Dr.  Ginsburg's  three  weeks'  study  almost 
found  its  justification.  The  book  had 
remarkable  variations  from  the  received 
Deuteronomy,  the  object  of  several  of 
them  being  obvious ;  it  was  dictated  by 
some  one  who  learned  his  Hebrew  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  to  two  scribes,  neither 
of  whom  was  perfect  in  the  alphabet  of 
the  Moabite  stone;  and  the  dictator  either 
was  careless  in  his  revision  or  was  hira- 
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self  oot  well  practised  in  the  alphabet,  for 
gross  blunders  were  allowed  to  remain. 
Gross,  by  the  way,  only  too  aptly  charac- 
terizes the  example  given  by  Dr.  Gins- 
burg. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  speak  of 
some  parts  of  M.  Ganneau's  amusing  little 
book  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
in  which  it  would  be  natural  and  pleasant 
to  speak  of  anything  done  by  one  who  has 
so  many  claims  on  the  regard  of  the  sci- 
entific world.  The  necessity  of  speaking 
more  strongly  still  of  his  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  M.  Sbapira's  suicide  warns 
us  off  that  painful  subject. 

G.  F.  Browne. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

"  Tarn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown, 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 


For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate." 


—Enid. 


CHAPTER  II. 


{continued,) 

The  pair  had  made  an  early  start. 
Five  miles  of  the  flat  had  been  covered 
on  ponies,  which  had  subsequently  been 
hobbled  and  turned  loose  to  graze.  It 
was  in  a  delightful  sense  of  freedom  that 
the  young  men  stretched  their  legs,  and 
set  their  faces  to  breast  the  first  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  for  Peter,  he  plodded  along 
behind,  bearing  the  rifle,  and  with  a  game- 
bag  slung  across  hisvshoulders,  containing 
whisky  and  sherry  flasks,  with  the  mate- 
rials for  luncheon.  Peter's  ordinary  call- 
ing was  that  of  a  sea-fisherman  :  he  usually 
listed  with  a  shooting-staff  for  the  short 
shooting  season;  though  this  year  the 
wages  that  were  offered  by  Moray  had 
tempted  him  to  engage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer. 

Venables  had  got  himself  up  in  a  kilt, 
which  draped  his  lithe  figure  picturesquely 
enough;  and  as  he  strode  forward,  al- 
though there  was  a  long  day  before  them, 
he  sprang  from  tussock  to  tussock  on  the 
damp  ground  like  a  roebuck.  As  for 
Leslie,  a  loose  shooting-coat  and  baggy 
knickerbockers  half  served  to  conceal  any 
superfluity  of  flesh.  But  if  his  companion 
cut  out  the  running,  Leslie  seemed  likely 
to  stay  tolerably  well ;  and  indeed  he  was 
no  novice  in  pedestrianism.  Both  one 
and  the  other  had  done  good  work  in  the 
Alps ;  and  Leslie,  weight  and  size  not- 
withstanding,  which  somewhat    unfitted 


him  for  crawling  after  deer,  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  scale  the  Aiguille  de  Tal&re. 

"  You  can't  possibly  reproach  me  with 
premature  curiosity,  Master  Jack;  but 
may  1  ask  now,  without  indiscretion,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  rifle  with  which 
Peter  is  encumbered  ?  n 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  owe  you  many  apolo- 
gies for  not  having  anticipated  your  ques- 
tion. But  there  was  something  dramati- 
cally sensational  in  the  blind  confidence 
with  which  sense  was  following  the  lead 
of  folly  into  the  wilderness  ;  and  besides, 
the  betting  is  a  hundred  to  ten  that  the 
rifle  may  never  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion.   .You  remember  how  Donald  in  his 

•  cracks1  the  other  night  turned  the  con- 
versation on  the  goats  of  Balgarroch." 

"Oh,  that's  what  we're  after!  That's 
what  sent  us  on  this  wild-goose  —  I  beg 
pardon — on  this  wild-goat  chase!  For 
Donald,  if  I  remember  aright,  remarked 
by  way  of  postscript,  that  the  goats  were 
unapproachable;  and  the  proof  is,  that 
the  patriarch,  if  rumor  is  to  be  credited, 
may  have  been  born  anywhere  between 
now  and  the  rising  of  the  '45." 

"•  Must  have  been  born,' you  mean  to 
say.  The  older  he  is,  the  greater  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  must  be  falling  back  by  this 
time  into  his  second  childhood.  And  of 
course,  so  long  as  there  was  a  deer  on 
the  hills,  no  one  of  the  deer-stalkers  has 
dreamed  of  going  after  him.  Long  im- 
punity must  have  bred  the  confidence  I 
hope  to  abuse." 

"  Say  it  is  so.  But  going  after  a  family 
party  of  wild  goats  over  the  braes  of  Bal- 
garroch must  be  like  looking  for  a  lot  of 
needles  in  a  bundle  of  hay." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Donald  said  that 
at  this  season,  when  the  hill  grazing  is 
fresh,  they  stick  pretty  much  to  the  preci- 
pices to  the  west  of  Lochrosque;  and 
somehow,  and  in  spite  of  the  laird,  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  we  shall  have  a  shot 
before  the  day  is  over.  Anyhow,  if  I  miss 
the  mark,  there  is  nobody  to  laugh ;  for  I 
breathed  nothing  of  any  possible  inten- 
tions to  Glenconan,  and  Peter  is  much  too 
idiotic  to  see  anything.  The  secret  is 
safe  with  you,  I  am  sure,  for  I  know  that 

•  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man.1 " 

Brutus  laughed,  and  silently  assented. 
The  walking  each  moment  was  becoming 
more  severe,  and  both  the  men  were  in- 
clined to  husband  their  breath. 

It  was  lucky  indeed  that  they  were  in 
fair  condition.  Venables  had  scarcely 
turned  a  hair,  though  he  began  to  go  more 
like  a  human  being  than  a  chamois ;  and 
as  for  Leslie,  if  he  showed  greater  signs 
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of  exertion,  strength  and  pluck  pulled  him 
steadily  through.  They  plunged  through 
yielding  peat-bogs  up  to  the  ankles,  thread- 
ing with  many  turns  and  precautions  an 
intricate  network  of  trenches  and  moss- 
pits.  They  climbed  hills  where  every- 
thing was  slippery  after  the  rain,  from  the 
roots  of  the  heather  plants  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  flat  stones.  And  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der they  stemmed  the  strength  of  streams, 
where  the  rush  of  the  waters  rose  nearly  to 
mid-thigh,  and  the  shifting  stones  in  the 
bottom  gave  treacherous  foothold.  The 
very  sounds  of  animated  nature  were 
either  wild  or  melancholy,  in  sad  harmony 
with  the  solitude  of  those  desolate  wastes. 
The  grouse  brood  fluttered  up  almost  un- 
der their  feet  as  they  plunged  their  way 
through  some  patch  of  heather.  The 
mountain  hare  started  up  among  the  shin- 
gle and  boulders,  where  she  had  been 
crouching  in  faith  in  the  similarity  of  her 
color.  There  was  the  piping  of  the  lonely 
little  moor-birds,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  shy  curlew ;  and  everywhere  was  the 
plaintive  bleating  of  the  sheep,  gathered 
for  the  most  part  out  of  sight  in  the  shel- 
tered corries —  for  the  ground  they  were 
then  traversing  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  deer-forest. 

Both  Venables  and  Leslie  were  glad 
enough  to  see  the  game-bag  unslungand 
unpacked  on  the  shore  of  Lochrosque. 
Bread  and  beef,  cheese  and  oatcakes, 
were  spread  on  the  greensward,  and  Peter 
played  an  admirable  clasp-knife,  by  way  of 
symphony  to  the  creditable  performance 
of  his  masters.  The  day  was  still  young, 
and  there  was  time  before  them.  Pipes 
and  repose  were  veritable  wisdom. 

"  Besides,"  as  Venables  remarked,  "  the 
worst  of  the  work  is  over.  I  never  was 
strong  in  figures,  but  we  must  have 
climbed  two,  or  three,  or  six  thousand  feet, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

Mr.  Venables's  estimates  might  have 
been  more  exact,  but  it  was  evident,  never- 
theless, that  they  had  attained  a  considera- 
ble altitude.  Lochrosque  was  very  much  a 
counterpart  of  Lochconan,  infinitely  more 
gloomy,  but  decidedly  less  grand.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of  a  tree  about  its  banks ; 
and  the  heather  had  given  place  to  coarse 
grass  and  granite  (Ubris.  Here  and  there 
the  low,  flat  banks  were  broken  by  weath- 
er-beaten rocks,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
hurled  by  some  concussion  from  the 
heights  above,  and  to  have  come  bounding 
and  rolling  down  the  slopes,  till  they 
checked  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  to  where 
our  friends  were  sitting,  hill  rose  behind 
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hill.  There  was  no  such  tremendous 
precipice  wall  as  that  which  frowned  upon 
the  south  of  Lochconan;  but  the  hills 
were  of  granite,  scantily  clothed,  and  their 
garments  were  weather-stained  and  ter- 
ribly tattered.  Rough  terraces  of  turf 
hung  over  clefts  and  abysses,  and  torrents 
had  torn  their  way  here  and  there  from 
summits  that  were  invisible  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  Altogether  it  was  as 
break-neck  a  piece  of  Highland  scenery 
as  ever  tested  the  head  or  tried  the  lungs 
and  legs  of  an  amateur. 

"  So  these  are  the  famous  braes  of  Bal- 
garroch,"  remarked  Leslie ;  "  and  now,  I 
imagine,  you  begin  to  comprehend  how 
the  years  of  the  father  of  the  goat  family 
should  be  patriarchal.  If  he  can  manage 
to  pick  up  a  living  among  these  cliffs, 
immortality  must  be  chiefly  a  question  of 
sure-footedness." 

"It  looks  very  like  it,"  Venables  was 
forced  to  admit,  as  his  eye  ranged  from 
height  to  height  rather  disconsolately. 
"  I  begin  to  have  a  presentiment  that  pre- 
vious presentiments  may  have  played  me 
false.  It  is  a  tough  bit  of  work,  and  may 
be  a  long  one,  on  the  off-chance  of  our 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  goats.  Hap- 
pily I  took  the  precaution  of  leaving  a  line 
for  Glenconan  in  case  of  accidents,  to 
say  that  it  was  just  on  the  cards  we  might 
camp  out." 

"  You  did,  did  you  ?  Happily  there  go 
two  words  to  that  bargain,  and  1  keep  ray 
further  movements  under  my  own  control. 
I  n  any  case,  though  the  days  be  long,  we 
had  better  proceed  to  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
try. We  must  cross  the  loch  and  turn 
that  shoulder.1' 

Peter  unmoored  a  boat  fastened  under 
a  shed,  and  the  passage  was  speedily  ac- 
complished. Then  the  game-bag,  with  its 
reserves  of  food,  was  **  cached,"  as  they 
say  in  western  America;  and  hampered 
by  nothing  but  the  rifle,  a  deer-stalker's 
glass,  and  a  spirit-flask,  the  trio  com- 
menced the  climb. 

Neither  of  the  gentlemen,  as  has  been 
said,  were  novices  in  the  mountains,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  surprised  at  the 
piece  of  work  cut  out  for  them.  The 
heights  that  had  shut  in  the  view  from 
the  loch  margin  were  merely  the  spurs 
and  the  shoulders  of  higher  hills  behind. 
Wilder  and  grander  became  the  scenery 
as  they  mounted  upwards  —  more  difficult 
and  more  circuitous  the  walking.  Some- 
times the  turn  of  a  ledge  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle ;  frequently  they  had  to  descend 
into  a  ravine,  that  they  might  scramble  up 
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the  opposite  face,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  homespun  and  knee-leather. 
Many  a  time  did  Venables  execrate  the 
costume  of  the  Celt  in  which  he  had 
draped  the  delicate  limbs  of  a  Saxon. 

But  as  hunting  men  will  risk  their 
necks  for  a  bag-fox,  or  even  a  red  her- 
ring, so  the  ostensible  object  of  the  walk 
was  nothing  to  them.  One  was  a  poet, 
the  other  an  artist,  and  artist  and  poet 
were  ravished  alike.  The  burning  sun 
had  drawn  the  damp  from  the  soil,  and  the 
hills  were  wreathed  in  fantastic  vapors. 
The  very  rocks  were  smoking  and  steam- 
ing, as  if  there  were  smouldering  volcanic 
fires  underneath.  And  now  and  again, 
when  they  looked  down  into  unknown 
depths,  they  might  well  have  been  poising 
themselves,  like  Milton's  Satan,  on  the 
borders  of  old  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night ; 
for  the  billowy  seas  of  grey  shifting  mists 
marked  invisible  possibilities  of  intensest 
desolation. 

They  had  found  breath  enough  to  in- 
dulge in  duets  of  sympathetic  raptures, 
when  Leslie,  as  the  more  practically 
minded  and  thoughtful  of  the  two,  charac- 
teristically came  back  to  the  prose  of  the 
situation. 

••  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  my  friend  — 
should  these  mists  begin  to  thicken,  it 
may  be  more  difficult  to  find  our  way  back 
than  you  seem  to  fancy." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  it  is  only  a  fine-weather 
haze ;  and  the  vapors  will  vanish  with  the 
afternoon  sunshine.  There  is  a  fine- 
weather  feeling  in  the  air:  just  you  ask 
Peter." 

Peter,  proud  of  being  appealed  to,  when 
the  question  was  translated  into  more 
intelligible  language,  answered  unhesitat- 
ingly in  the  affirmative.  Indeed  circum- 
stances proved  afterwards  that  he  and 
Venables  were  right ;  and  when  they  stood 
at  last  on  the  Pisgah-like  summit  of  Ben- 
a-Gleish,  the  highest  hill  for  a  dozen  of 
leagues  around,  everything  was  nearly  as 
clear  below  as  above,  and  the  vault  of 
heaven  was  of  transparent  azure. 

It  was  high  enough  and  bleak  enough 
in  all  conscience.  They  had  scared  more 
than  one  pair  of  parent  ptarmigan  —  the 
young  broods  had  probably  scuttled  for 
refuge  beneath  the  stones.  A  pile  of  Cy- 
clopean blocks,  pitched  carelessly  to- 
gether, rose  from  a  small  square  plateau 
of  slate  and  shingle.  There  was  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  a  confused  panorama  of  hill 
and  valley,  of  black  peat-moss  and  bright 
green  corrie,  interspersed  with  rills  and 
streams  winding  their  way  towards  lochs 


and  rivers.  But  in  due  time  the  "pros- 
pect-glass "  was  supported  against  a  walk- 
ing-stick driven  into  the  ground,  and 
Venables  having  focussed  his  eye,  was 
devoting  himself  to  his  immediate  object. 
Leslie  had  lighted  a  pipe,  and  was  looking 
on  listlessly.  He  did  not  believe  much 
in  the  chase,  but  he  felt  amply  rewarded 
for  the  expedition  — 

When  Venables  in  a  stifled  whisper,  as 
if  he  had  been  breathing  the  words  into 
a  telephone  of  preternatural  sensibility, 
summoned  Peter  to  put  an  eye  to  the 
glass. 

44  Ay,  it  will  be  them,  sure  enough,  sir," 
was  the  deliberate  answer;  "and  it  will 
not  be  that  difficult  to  make  the  stalk 
upon  the  beasts,  whatever." 

Leslie  motioned  Peter  aside,  and  took 
his  turn  of  observation.  Yes,  there  were 
the  goats  —  the  family  party;  four  of 
them  were  visible,  and  possibly  there 
might  be  more. 

••  And  the  wind  is  favorable,"  whispered 
Venables,  "as  if  the  day  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  us;  and  nothing  worse  than  a 
long  circuit  to  make  —  that's  to  say,  if 
they  don't  shift.  Once  upon  the  top  of 
that  ridge  of  rock,  and  they  ought  to  be 
within  easy  range." 

It  is  an  anxious  moment  when,  after  a 
lengthened  stalk,  you  reach  the  spot  you 
have  been  steering  for  by  predetermined 
bearings.  With  Leslie  and  Peter  follow- 
ing at  a  distance  in  his  wake,  Venables 
had  dragged  himself  forward  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  and  with  a  heart  beating  as 
if  it  would  have  burst  his  waistcoat  but- 
tons, had  he  worn  a  waistcoat,  he  drew  a 
hand  across  his  eyes  to  brush  away  the 
streaming  perspiration,  —  then  he  turned 
his  head  in  the  direction  where  the  goats 
might  be.  There  they  were,  on  a  bit  of 
grassy  slope,  within  some  seventy  yards 
of  him,  and  the  shaggy-bearded  ancient, 
with  a  pair  of  antediluvian-looking  horns, 
was  fully  exposed.  A  conscious  sense  of 
certainty  calmed  his  nerves.  He  pulled 
himself  together,  waited  to  regain  breath, 
and  sent  his  bulletin  scientifically  beneath 
the  shoulder.  Leslie  and  Peter  ran  for- 
ward—  too  late  to  see  the  goat  take  a 
header  into  vacancy,  while  his  bereaved 
family  made  a  bolt  round  the  nearest  con- 
venient corner. 

"There  he  is  — there  he  lies!"  ex- 
claimed the  excited  sportsman,  having 
changed  his  place,  and  craned  over  so 
recklessly  that  his  friend  was  fain  to  hold 
on  to  him  by  his  boots.    "There  he  is  I 
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you  can  just  get  a  sight  of  his  hoofs,  kick- 
ing away  still  under  that  shelf  of  granite." 

"  I  see  him/1  said  Leslie  quietly,  after  a 
moment  or  two.  "And  it's  only  a  pity 
you  did  not  leave  the  poor  beggar  in  peace, 
since  there  is  no  possibility  of  recovering 
the  body." 

"Perhaps  not.  He  weighs  heavy,  I 
dare  to  say.  Til  have  the  head  and  horns 
at  any  rate,  you  bet,  as  the  Yankees  say." 
And  before  Leslie  could  well  interpose, 

tack,  who,  with  the  intuition  of  genius, 
ad  surveyed  the  track,  had  swung  him- 
self over  the  edge,  and  was  steadily  though 
slowly  descending. 

Facilis  descensus,  etc.,  has  passed  into 
a  proverb;  and  we  have  it  on  immemorial 
French  authority,  that  the  first  step  is 
everything,  or  pretty  nearly  so.    Venables 

C roved  the  truth  of  the  former  maxim, 
ut  he  had  reason  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  second.  He  was  a  youth  much 
given  over  to  impulses.  Like  Leslie,  as 
we  have  said,  he  was  used  to  mountain 
climbing.  He  had  the  promptitude  of 
pluck  almost  in  excess  —  a  spurt  would 
carry  him  at  any  time  through  critical 
danger;  and  he  had  the  confidence  that 
came  of  his  Alpine  experiences.  He 
picked  his  way  steadily  along  an  aerial 
and  almost  imperceptible  path,  though  the 
blood  of  the  more  phlegmatic  Leslie  ran 
cool  in  watching  him,  and  the  usually  im- 
perturbable Peter  tossed  bis  arms  in  the 
air.  But  his  impetuosity  had  not  counted 
with  contingencies,  as  when,  after  zigzag- 
ging backwards  and  forwards,  all  within 
the  space  of  the  seventy  yards,  taking  his 
final  spring  to  the  broad  shelf  where  the 
goat  lay,  the  gravel  yielded  under  his  feet. 
The  rainfall  of  yesterday  had  sapped  the 
bank;  and  the  path  he  had  so  deftly 
cleared  was  breached  effectually. 

Exaltation  is  invariably  followed  by  re- 
action. Had  it  all  been  comparatively 
smooth  navigation,  Jack's  pluck  and  spirit 
would  have  carried  him  through.  Now 
he  must  have  felt  something  like  Icarus, 
when  the  wax  was  melting  on  the  aero- 
naut's pinions;  and  a  paralyzing  horror 
settled  down  upon  him  as  he  knew  his 
retreat  to  be  cut  off.  His  eyes  swam ;  his 
brain  turned  dizzy;  and  he  did  what  was 
probably  the  wisest  thing  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  subsided  on  the  ground  with 
his  back  to  the  abyss. 

Venables's  brain  was  in  a  swimming 
turmoil  of  confusion,  and  had  he  been  left 
to  himself  or  to  Peter,  his  bolt  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  shot.  While,  as  for 
Leslie,  who  had  been  looking  on  in  speech- 


less horror,  his  thoughts  were  never  more 
clear  or  definite.  He  had  weighed  the 
circumstances  in  a  moment,  and  he  felt 
hopelessly  depressed.  The  life  and  death 
of  his  companion  were  hanging  in  the 
balance,  and  his  interposition  would  prob- 
ably in  no  degree  avail.  As  for  the  dull 
and  respectable  Peter,  he  was  paralyzed. 
He  was  more  at  home,  at  the  best  of 
times,  on  the  deck  of  a  herring-boat  than 
on  the  hills,  and  was  made  of  any  stuff 
rather  than  that  of  a  hero.  All  in  that 
supreme  crisis  depended  upon  Leslie  — 
and  the  thoughts  that  were  ordinarily 
somewhat  sluggish  had  answered  to  the 
spur,  and  were  working  with  the  velocity 
of  lightning.  It  was  hopeless,  or  almost 
so,  to  save  Venables;  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  go  home  without  him. 
Fancy  living  on  to  tell  the  tale  —  or  con- 
ceal it,  —  how  he  had  left  his  comrade  to 
perish  within  a  stone-throw  of  him !  Les- 
lie was  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  but 
scarcely  a  saint.  He  was  loath  to  leave 
life  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  all  his  mis- 
deeds and  mistakes  unrepented  of.  But 
his  feelings  of  chivalry  were  strong,  and 
the  sense  of  duty  was  imperious.  He 
breathed  from  his  heart  the  most  earnest 
prayer  for  help  and  mercy  he  had  ever  in 
his  life  sent  up  to  heaven,  as  he  stepped 
in  his  turn  over  the  cliff  and  followed  in 
the  track  of  Venables. 

He  made  the  leap  over  the  breach  com- 
paratively easily.  It  tended  only  too  de- 
cidedly down  hill,  and  his  ponderous 
initial  momentum  aided  him.  The  grave 
question  was  as  to  getting  back ;  but  that 
was  a  question  to  be  solved  in  the  future. 

Seldom  have  severed  friends  been  re- 
united under  more  serious  circumstances ; 
and  the  clasp  of  Venables's  feverish  hand 
repaid  Leslie  for  the  risk  he  had  run. 
The  presence  and  touch  of  his  chivalrous 
friend  were  already  restoring  the  courage 
of  the  other.  There  was  this  difference 
between  the  two  —  in  Venables  the  spirit 
had  to  fight  the  flesh ;  and  he  could  only 
preserve  a  semblance  of  composure  by 
manfully  diverting  his  thoughts  and  turn- 
ing his  eyes  away  from  the  abyss.  As 
for  Leslie,  without  prying  into  his  inner- 
most secrets,  it  may  be  said  that  he  could 
look  dangers  of  all  kinds  calmly  in  the 
face.  At  least  he  gazed  with  less  of  ap- 
prehension than  curiosity  into  the  depths 
of  the  yawning  chasm  beneath ;  and  be- 
fore he  had  well  exchanged  a  hand-shake 
with  Venables,  he  was  planning  how  they 
might  retrace  their  steps.  He  knew  he 
had  never  been  so  near  to  death,  for  he 
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saw  that  the  little  gravel  platform  on 
which  they  stood  was  already  crumbling 
and  yielding;  beneath  their  united  weight. 
He  knew  there  was  no  time  to  send  the 
slow  and  stupid  Peter  to  fetch  help. 
They  must  save  themselves,  and  that 
promptly,  if  they  were  to  be  saved  at  all. 
Venables  was  looking  to  him  for  support, 
encouragement,  and  guidance.  So  he 
proved  himself  true  to  his  practical  good 
sense  —  drew  the  whiskey-flask  from  his 
pocket,  and  passed  it  to  his  friend. 

"That's  right,  old  fellow;  take  another 
little  pull,1'  as  he  watched  the  light  come 
back  to  the  eye  and  the  color  to  the  cheek. 
"  There,  that  will  do.  Wait  till  we  are  on 
the  firm  ground  again  before  you  mend 
your  draught." 

The  cool  promise  of  immediate  safety 
did  as  much  to  restore  Jack  Venables's 
confidence  as  the  inspiriting  influences  of 
the  flask.  For  a  few  moments,  at  all 
events,  he  was  himself  again,  and  Leslie 
saw  it  was  neck  or  nothing.  Stooping, 
with  infinite  presence  of  mind  and  a  swift 
sweep  of  his  pocket  knife  he  cut  the  beard 
from  the  shaggy  billy  goat. 

"  We  won't  bother  about  the  horns,"  he 
observed,  "but  we  must  not  go  back  with- 
out your  trophy."  And  that  very  simple 
remark  screwed  the  courage  of  Venables 
to  the  sticking-point.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  lead  over  the  gap,  lightly  bounding  up 
upon  the  ground  that  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  so  with  half-a-dozen  successive 
springs  placing  himself  in  relative  safety. 
And  then  he  forgot  all  the  danger  that  re- 
mained, in  the  moments  of  agonv  that 
the  danger  of  his  saviour  causecf  him. 
There  seemed  a  more  formidable  leap 
than  ever  to  be  made,  and  Leslie  had  little 
of  the  lightness  and  ilan  which  had  landed 
Venables  in  comparative  security.  For  a 
second  or  so,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
given  himself  up.  He  stood  as  his  friend 
had  left  him,  and  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand.  Then  he  essayed  to  cross,  but 
in  a  very  different  fashion.  If  he  had 
been  setting  his  feet  on  the  flags  of  a  Lon- 
don pavement,  he  could  not  have  trod 
more  firmly,  though  the  foothold  in  each 
instance  was  some  scarcely  perceptible 
niche  in  the  hill-face.  Will  the  feet  sup- 
port his  fourteen  stone,  or  will  they  not? 
Venables's  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat, 
though  Leslie  appeared  to  be  as  com- 
posed as  ever;  and  in  another  moment,  in 
an  unaffected  burst  of  emotional  grati- 
tude, he  had  clasped  his  recovered  friend 
in  his  arms.  Had  Leslie  literally  come 
back  from  the  dead,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  more  warmly  welcomed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"YOURS  FOR  LIFE  OR  DEATH." 

Our  young  friends  bivouacked  that 
night  among  the  hills  on  the  banks  of 
Lochrosque.  With  the  morning's  toil  and 
the  afternoon's  excitement,  they  felt  they 
had  done  at  least  as  much  as  was  good  for 
them,  and  prudently  determined  to  u  camp 
out."  The  "  shelter  stone,"  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  Breton  dolman,  with  its 
Cyclopean  blocks  of  rugged  granite,  of- 
fered them  very  tolerable  quarters.  They 
supped  lightly ;  they  slept  prosaically ; 
they  rose  refreshed :  so,  hurrying  them 
across  the  intervening  bogs,  we  land  them 
in  sight  of  the  house  of  Glenconan. 

A  great  event  had  occurred  in  their  ab- 
sence. It  is  seldom  that  the  master  of  a 
remote  Highland  residence  has  the  chance 
of  two  thrilling  sensations  simultane- 
ously; but  that  piece  of  fortune  had  hap- 
pened to  David  Moray.  While  he  was 
looking  forward  to  a  solitary  dinner  and  a 
dull  evening,  his  dearly  beloved  daughter 
had  turned  up  unexpectedly.  Grace  Mo- 
ray had  a  dash  of  the  romantic  in  her  na- 
ture, and  it  pleased  her  to  arrange  a  sur- 
prise for  her  father.  The  thought  of  the 
surprise  that  was  in  store  for  him  beguiled 
the  tediousness  of  a  slow  railway  journey ; 
and  as  she  paralyzed  the  self-important 
station  master  by  her  unexpected  arrival, 
so  she  was  enchanted  to  be  thrown  back 
on  her  own  resources.  It  was  a  dramati- 
cally appropriate  stage  introduction  to  her 
Highland  home.  The  station  master 
offered  her  the  hospitality  of  his  cottage 
while  a  messenger  was  despatched  for 
the  paternal  wagonette.  The  impetuous 
young  woman  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  pressed  a  "machine"  from 
the  neighboring  posting-house  into  her 
service,  the  horse  having  been  captured 
with  some  difficulty  in  the  unenclosed 
meadows  where  he  was  running  loose. 
She  mounted  the  machine  with  her  maid, 
leaving  the  boxes  to  follow ;  and  what  be- 
tween her  excitement  over  the  beauties  of 
the  drive,  and  her  anticipations  of  the 
reception  awaiting  her,  her  rising  spirits 
fairly  ran  away  with  her,  overflowing  in 
rapturous  ejaculations  and  bright  snatches 
of  song. 

She  had  hoped  to  delight  her  father, 
and  she  was  amply  satisfied.  Moray,  hav- 
ing made  some  changes  in  his  toilet,  had 
strolled  out  upon  the  gravel  before  sitting 
down  to  dinner:  he  cast  an  eye  on  the 
cart-track  that  led  upwards  toward  Loch- 
rosque, and  turned  away  in  slight  disap- 
pointment.   Although  he  had  lived  much 
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alone  in  his  time,  he  was  naturally  of  a 
social  disposition,  and  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  dinner  enlivened  by  a  narrative 
of  incident.  When  swinging  round  on 
his  heel,  before  entering  the  hall,  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  a  vision  on  the  lower 
road  —  a  heavy  dogcart  was  pulling  up 
the  steep,  the  driver  walking  by  the 
horse's  head ;  and  in  the  carriage  were 
fluttering  female  garments,  while  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief  was  being  flown  by 
way  of  signal.  He  realized  in  a  moment 
what  had  occurred,  for  the  road  the  vehi- 
cle was  following  led  nowhere  except  to 
Glenconan.  Another  moment,  and  he 
was  striding  hatless  down  the  hill,  as  if  he 
had  started  on  a  toe-and-heel  match 
against  time. 

Grace  Moray  had  arranged  a  semi- 
theatrical  surprise,  and  the  meeting  made 
a  very  pretty  tableau.  On  seeing  an  el- 
derly gentleman  come  down  at  the  double, 
the  intelligent  horse  came  promptly  to  a 
standstill,  and  betook  himself  to  cropping 
the  grass  by  the  wayside.  So  the  young 
lady,  in  all  security,  could  set  one  neatly 
booted  foot  on  the  wheel  and  take  a  flying 
leap  into  her  father's  arms.  It  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  her  cousins  did  not 
witness  the  fervent  embrace  in  which  she 
was  clasped  before  she  was  landed  on  the 
gravel.  They  could  hardly  have  helped 
feeling  envy  and  jealousy.  As  for  the 
trim  lady's  maid  on  the  back  seat  and 
the  shaggy-coated  Highland  driver,  they 
looked  on  complacently  and  indifferently 
from  their  very  opposite  points  of  view. 

Grace  Moray  had  really  been  harmoni- 
ously as  she  was  simply  named  ;  for  there 
was  grace  in  her  shape  and  her  every  ges- 
ture. So  it  struck  her  father,  and  not  for 
the  first  time,  as  he  saw  her  posing  on 
the  carriage-wheel  like  a  domestic  Venus. 
The  slight  irregularity  of  her  features  only 
added  to  the  piquancy  of  their  expres- 
sion; there  was  a  laughing  sweetness  in 
her  soft  grey  eyes,  which  seemed  to  speak 
of  boundless  capacities  of  affectionate 
companionship,  with  all  the  sympathetic 
versatility  that  can  brighten  a  life.  With 
the  masses  of  her  rich  brown  hair  slightly 
ruffled  under  her  Spanish  hat  by  her 
father's  hearty  embrace,  with  her  clear 
complexion  heightened  by  the  keen  moun- 
tain air,  and  with  her  eyes  glowing  with 
the  light  of  health  and  beaming  at  once 
with  excitement  and  tenderness,  she  was 
as  desirable  a  young  helpmate  and  mis- 
tress of  an  establishment  as  any  fond 
father  might  wish  to  welcome. 

Circumstances  change  cases,  and  there 
is  no  reckoning  with  the  unexpected.    A 


few  minutes  before,  Moray  had  been  long- 
ing  for  his  male  companions;  now,  he 
saw  in  their  prolonged  absence  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence.  His  daugh- 
ter, too,  was  very  well  content  when  she 
heard  of  the  expedition  that  left  her  to  a 
tSte-d-ttte.  The  early  evening  passed 
quickly  enough ;  they  had  so  much  to  say 
as  to  the  present  and  the  future.  But 
when  the  shadows  of  the  loitering  High- 
land night  began  to  fall,  the  girl  began  to 
feel  uneasy.  To  her  there  were  vague 
horrors  and  dangers  in  the  solitudes  of 
those  trackless  hills,  which  she  had  ad- 
mired and  nevertheless  half  shuddered  at 
in  the  fading  glories  of  the  sunset.  Sit- 
ting in  the  snug  room,  watchiog  through 
the  open  window  the  shadows  thickening 
and  widening  in  the  clear  gloaming  with- 
out, her  fancy  began  to  work  uneasily. 
And  though  she  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
risks  with  which  her  father  was  familiar, 
her  growing  uneasiness  began  to  commu- 
nicate itself  to  him.  Left  to  himself,  he 
might  scarcely  have  given  a  second 
thought  to  the  absence  of  his  young 
friends.  Jack  Venables's  note  had  told 
him  it  was  possible.  For  himself,  he  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  serious  dangers  in  his 
time,  and,  with  innumerable  hairbreadth 
escapes,  had  always  fallen  safely  on  his 
feet.  A  night  on  the  hills  of  Glenconan 
had  seemed  nothing  to  him.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, conjuring  up  visions  of  the  rugged 
precipices  above  Lochrosque,  with  their 
precarious  foothold  and  almost  invisible 
goat-tracks;  and  he  remembered  Jack 
Venables's  headstrong  pluck  and  impetu- 
ous temperament.  But  he  remembered 
at  the  same  time  that  Jack  was  in  good 
company;  that  Leslie  was  cool  and  pru- 
dent; that  Peter,  though  stupid,  was 
strong-bodied  and  trustworthy;  and  he 
tried  to  dismiss  his  doubts  by  saying  to 
his  daughter,  — 

••  Believe  me,  my  dear,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  alarmed  about.  Nothing 
worse  can  possibly  happen  to  the  boys 
than  a  cool  bed  among  the  heather,  with 
colds  in  the  head  to  follow.  In  any  case, 
we  can  do  nothing  till  the  morning,  for 
there  are  half-a-dozen  ways  home  from 
Lochrosque.  Go  quietly  to  bed,  and  if 
they  do  not  turn  up  for  breakfast,  we  shall 
send  off  a  party  of  the  gillies  to  meet  them, 
with  materials  to  break  their  fast.  Jack 
has  always  an  undeniable  appetite;  and 
Leslie,  though  he  takes  it  more  leisurely, 
runs  him  hard  with  the  knife  and  fork." 

Grace  professed  herself  so  far  satisfied, 
and  bade  her  father  good-night.    But  when 
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be  had  left  her  in  the  pretty  bedroom  he 
bad  carefully  seen  arranged  for  her,  her 
anxieties  returned,  and  she  sent  her  maid 
away.  She  threw  the  window  open  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  soft  Highland  night. 
She  looked  at  her  snow-white  sheets,  and 
contrasted  them  with  a  couch  in  the 
heather,  A  bed  in  the  heather  was  all 
very  well ;  on  the  whole,  she  would  have 
much  enjoyed  it  herself.  Couches  of  fra- 
grant heather  shoots  and  verdant  bracken 
associated  themselves  with  all  the  witch- 
ery of  Scottish  poetry ;  and  what  could 
the  soul  wish  better  for  a  canopy  than 
the  star-studded  vault  of  the  northern 
heavens?  But  then  there  was  another 
side  to  that  picture.  Those  little-known 
cousins  of  hers  —  one  or  both  —  might  be, 
and  very  possibly  were,  lying  crippled  or 
shattered  at  the  bottom  of  thecraigs,  with 
the  carrion-crows  and  ravens  for  their  sole 
attendants.  In  short,  when  Miss  Moray 
did  make  up  her  mind  to  go  to  bed,  it  was 
to  anything  rather  than  untroubled  slum- 
bers. Youth,  fatigue,  and  the  Highland 
air  were  lulling  her  into  dreams  which 
were  changing  perpetually  to  grim  phan- 
tasmagoria and  nightmares.  When  she 
rose  in  the  early  morning,  the  cold  bath 
never  was  more  welcome ;  and  as  it  was, 
when  she  had  kissed  her  father's  cheek, 
he  noticed  the  fading  of  the  red  Lancas- 
trian roses  that  bad  been  blooming  the 
evening  before  in  her  face. 

Meanwhile  Leslie  and  Venables  had 
been  still  earlier  risers,  though  for  very 
different  reasons.  Moray's  shrewd  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  had  not  deceived  him, 
when  he  suggested  that  Jack,  under  stress 
of  privation,  would  make  a  vigorous  push 
for  breakfast  at  Glenconan.  Jack  might 
not  be  sentimental  —  he  was  certainly  shy 
as  to  expressing  sentiments;  nevertheless 
be  bad  made  an  effort  and  a  clutch  at 
Leslie's  hand,  and  said,  "  You  may  forget, 
my  good  fellow ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  never  shall.  Henceforward  I  am  yours, 
lor  life  or  death." 

Nor  did  he  say  much  more  in  the  course 
of  the  long  morning's  walk,  though  pos- 
sibly, like  the  parrot  of  story,  he  may  have 
thought  the  more.  Till  at  last,  from  one 
of  the  lower  ridges  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  certain  moving  figures  in  the 
middle  distance  of  the  landscape. 

"  Look  there,  Leslie !  A  relief  expedi- 
tion sent  out  in  search  of  us.  If  my  note 
was  duly  delivered,  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  understand  the  laird.  I  should  have 
said  he  was  the  very  last  man  in  the  world 
to  bother  about  the  off-chance  of  a  mis- 
hap.'' 


"  It's  not  very  likely,"  Leslie  admitted. 
"  But  time  will  show,  so  it's  no  use  troub- 
ling." 

"So  here  you  are  at  last,"  shouted 
Moray  when  they  came  within  hail ;  and 
both  the  young  men  were  astonished  to 
observe  that  their  good-natured  host  and 
uncle  was  decidedly  flushed  and  choleric. 
"  Here  you  are,  after  keeping  the  house- 
hold in  hot  water  through  half  the  night, 
and  rousing  some  of  us  from  our  beds  in 
the  middle  of  our  beauty-sleep." 

Venables,  although  ordinarily  impertur- 
bable, was  slightly  taken  aback  for  once. 
It  was  quite  a  new  experience  of  his  uncle, 
whom,  as  he  flattered  himself,  he  already 
knew  pretty  well.  However,  the  next 
words  of  Mr.  Moray  enlightened  him. 

*•  Your  cousin  Grace  arrived  yesterday 
evening,  and  I  do  believe  she  was  up  and 
about  with  daybreak." 

Venables  whistled  in  silent  soliloquy. 
Here  was  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  and  a 
wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of  pater- 
nal affection.  "The  revolution  in  our 
ways  of  life  is  beginning  with  a  vengeance, 
and  in  this  domestic  breeze."  And  he 
added  to  himself  with  philosophical  resig- 
nation, "  I  knew  that  girl  would  be  a 
nuisance;  and  if  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  say  I'm 
surprised."  Then  recollecting  himself, 
after  congratulating  her  father  with  an 
empressement  rather  at  variance  with  his 
real  feelings,  he  hastened  to  speak  of 
yesterday's  escape,  and  was  eloquent  in 
his  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  warmed 
as  he  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  at 
another  time  he  might  have  made  sure  of 
an  attentive  listener.  But  now  Moray 
was  almost  as  impatient  as  Leslie,  who 
tried  repeatedly  to  cut  the  story  short. 
Moray  was  eager  to  hasten  back  and  re- 
lieve his  daughter's  anxieties ;  and  by 
common  consent  the  pair  of  craigsmen 
slackened  their  pace,  leaving  their  uncle 
to  go  forward  and  announce  their  arrival. 

The  immediate  upshot  of  the  affair  was 
to  place  the  meeting  of  the  cousins  on  an 
easier  and  more  cordial  footing  than  a 
longer  acquaintance  might  have  done. 
Grace  had  a  placid  nature,  or  at  least  a 
naturally  sweet  temperament,  which  went 
far  towards  keeping  her  quiet  and  calm 
under  any  circumstances.  But  she  had  a 
lively  imagination  as  well.  She  may  have 
been  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  instead 
of  sleeping  soundly  as  usual,  she  had 
passed  a  restless  and  anxious  night.  Her 
feelings  had  been  overstrung  in  picturing 
all  manner  of  distressing  casualties  — 
follies,  as  she  tried  to  assure  herself, 
which  she  had  been  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
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edge  to  her  father.  But  when  she  saw 
him  hurrying  home  unaccompanied,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  for  the  worst;  and 
the  reaction  was  as  great  as  the  relief, 
when  she  knew  that  her  fears  were  un- 
founded. Profound  thankfulness  made 
her  suddenly  light-hearted  again ;  and 
when  the  younger  gentlemen  were  passing 
the  gate  of  the  short  approach,  her  high 
spirits  of  the  day  before  were  more  buoy- 
ant for  their  temporary  depression. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine 
a  prettier  picture  than  that  of  the  bright, 
graceful  figure  in  the  doorway  of  the  grim 
old  house.  And  closer  observation  only 
brought  out  new  beauties,  as  both  Vena- 
bles  and  Leslie  were  fain  to  admit.  Their 
recollections,  as  they  had  seen  her  last, 
were  of  a  tall,  ungainly,  and  rather  forward 
schoolgirl ;  while  Moray,  in  answer  to 
requests  that  had  been  by  no  means  over- 
urgent,  had  refused  to  show  his  young 
friends  her  photograph,  on  the  ground 
that  no  photographer  had  done  her  jus- 
tice. 

There  the  fond  father  was  right.  Jack 
Venables's  first  impression  was  one  of 
unqualified  admiration ;  and  then  and 
there  he  abjured  the  abominable  heresy 
that  the  presence  of  his  cousin  could  be 
anything  but  a  gain.  His  second  thoughts 
were  as  natural,  if  less  romantic;  and  he 
remembered  that  he  had  passed  the  night 
upon  the  hills  without  the  means  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  his  toilet.  To  tell  the 
truth,  though  without  the  more  regular 
beauty  of  his  friend's  features,  he  was 
really  a  very  good-looking  young  fellow, 
and  need  not  have  greatly  troubled  him- 
self on  that  score.  There  are  lanky-haired 
men  who  can  never  show  to  advantage 
unless  they  carry  a  pocket  comb  and  a 
stick  of  cosmetic  about  with  them.  As 
for  Venables,  he  curled  slightly  like  a 
well-bred  spaniel,  and  could  dispense  with 
brush  and  comb  upon  occasion ;  the  open 
collar  of  his  flannel  shirt  set  off  a  well- 
shaped  neck  to  advantage,  and  the  folds 
of  a  well-hung  kilt  did  justice  to  his  active 
figure ;  while  a  morning  plunge  in  the  cold 
depths  of  Lochrosque  had  effaced  every 
sign  of  fatigue  and  over-excitement.  And 
the  more  portly  Leslie,  who,  moreover, 
had  never  a  trace  of  self-consciousness 
about  him,  carried  himself  naturally  with 
an  easy  and  highbred  air,  that  rose  supe- 
rior and  indifferent  to  external  circum- 
stances. He  would  have  looked  the  gen- 
tleman all  the  same,  either  in  the  solemn 
dignity  of  a  court  suit  and  ruffles,  or 
unpacked  from  the  miscellaneous  contents 
of  a  third-class  carriage  after  a  through- 


journey  by  Oriental  express  from  Calais 
to  Constantinople. 

First  impressions  go  for  a  great  deal 
after  all,  and  in  this  case  the  first  impres- 
sions were  mutually  agreeable.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  hint  for  a  moment  that 
Miss  Moray  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
either  of  her  cousins,  and  far  less  with 
both  of  them.  All  I  say  is,  that  she  saw 
no  just  cause  or  impediment  why  she 
should  not  feel  for  both,  or  either,  the 
warmest  cousinly  regard.  As  for  the 
young  men,  I  should  be  sorry  to  speak  so 
confidently.  Jack  Venables  was  impres- 
sionable, and  he  knew  it ;  and  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight,  on  smaller  provocation, 
was  no  very  novel  sensation  with  him. 
While  Leslie,  who  had  no  experiences  of 
the  kind,  and  whose  processes  of  thought 
were  rather  sure  than  swift,  would  have 
been  incapable,  in  his  innocent  ignorance, 
of  analyzing  any  similar  impulse. 

"  Now  make  haste  and  shift  yourselves, 
my  good  boys,  as  we  say  in  these  parts," 
exclaimed  Moray,  entirely  himself  again, 
and  beaming  all  over  with  cordiality. 
••  Grace  ought  never  to  have  such  a  chance 
again  of  knowing  what  is  meant  by  High- 
land appetites.1' 

The  good  boys  responded  nobly  to  the 
appeal.  The  broiled  trout  and  the  kip- 
pered salmon  vanished  as  by  enchantment. 
Bacon  followed,  crisp  from  the  fender, 
arranged  before  the  glowing  fire  of  peat 
that  corrected  the  freshness  of  the  air 
from  the  open  windows.  Justice  was  done 
to  a  certain  savory  grill ;  and  some  eggs 
were  thrown  in  casually  to  fill  the  chinks, 
before  the  party  proceeded  to  trifle  with 
oatcakes,  barley  scones,  and  preserves. 
Glenconan  himself  gave  his  nephews  a 
lead  across  the  table,  making  occasional 
casts  by  the  sideboard  and  fireplace ;  while 
Grace,  who  was  a  maiden  of  mortal  mould, 
kept  the  three  gentlemen  modestly  in 
countenance.  She  was  blessed  with  a 
healthy  appetite,  and  felt  no  false  scru- 
ples as  to  satisfying  it.  But  when  the 
meal  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  men 
were  playing  with  their  teacups,  Moray 
lay  back  in  his  chair  and  begged  Venables 
to  resume  his  story. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  remarked  in  brief 
apology,  "that,  being  bothered  over 
Grace,  who  was  worrying  herself  very 
foolishly,  I  fear  I  cut  you  uncivilly  short. 
You  see,  I  saw  you  were  both  sound  in 
wind  and  limb;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
her,  1  don't  think  1  should  have  troubled 
about  you.  If  Jack  had  gone  alone  upon 
his  madcap  expedition,  I  don't  say.  But 
1   thought  that   Ralph  there  had  him  in 
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leading-strings,  and  would  be  sure  to  bring 
him  back  safe." 

44 1  don't  know  about  his  holding  me  in 
leading-strings/1  broke  in  Mr.  Venables 
impetuously.  "  I  fear  you  overrate  bis 
influence  on  my  foolhardiness.  But  I  can 
tell  you  this,  that  bad  it  not  been  for  his 
pluck  and  presence  of  mind  —  for  his  de- 
liberately exposing  himself  to  almost  in- 
evitable destruction  —  I  should  never  have 
come  back  except  upon  a  stretcher,  and  I 
doubt  greatly  whether  even  Donald  would 
have  dared  to  go  down  and  pick  up  the 
pieces.  It  was  an  ugly  place"  —  as  he 
spoke,  he  shuddered  —  "and  it  will  be 
long  before  I  forgive  myself  for  risking 
such  a  life  as  Ralph's  by  my  own  absurd 
and  pigheaded  folly." 

Leslie,  embarrassed  for  once,  was  blush- 
ing like  a  girl,  as  Moray  got  up  to  slap 
him  00  the  shoulder,  with  a  blow  that  ex- 
pressed the  strength  of  his  feelings. 
Grace  sat  behind  the  tea-urn  with  flushed 
face  and  swimming  eyes,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  young  men  with 
infinite  kindness  and  admiration.  Vena- 
bles for  one  moment  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  if  the  exciting  story  could  have 
been  told  the  other  way,  and  if  he  had 
been  figuring  there  in  the  rdle  of  saviour. 
But  he  hastened  to  dismiss  the  unworthy 
thought;  if  it  did  flit  across  his  mind,  the 
story  gained  in  the  telling  thereby.  He 
had  the  gifts  of  a  raconteur:  he  put  the 
situations  dramatically;  he  painted  his 
own  feelings  of  self-abandonment  and  de- 
spair ;  he  did  not  even  spare  himself  the 
imputations  of  cowardice  as  the  earth  was 
swimming  before  his  eyes  and  his  thoughts 
went  whirling  wildly  towards  eternity. 
Then  he  imagined  Leslie's  chivalrous  res- 
olution of  self-sacrifice  with  the  quick  in- 
tuition that  belonged  to  him,  and  described 
the  courage  he  had  himself  drawn  in  his 
extremity  from  contact  with  the  stronger 
and  more  heroic  temperament. 

"Coming  over  the  cliff  was  compara- 
tively nothing,"  he  concluded.  "It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  any  fellow  was  bound  to 
do,  rather  than  go  back  alone  and  admit 
that  he  had  not  tried  it;  but  having  done 
so  much,  I  believe  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  only  thought  of  how 
they  were  to  get  back  again,  and  they, 
with  the  hundredth,  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  manage  it.  I  dare  say  Leslie  loves 
his  life  as  much  as  another,  and  yet  he 
never  gave  a  thought  to  it  while  mine  was 
in  peril.  He  was  cooler  when  making  a 
balustrade  of  himself  between  me  and  the 
abyss,  and  trying  to  scrape  a  foothold  for 
the  pair  of  us  with  his  nailed  shooting- 


boots,  than  he  is  as   he  sits  behind  his 
teacup,  wishing  himself  anywhere  else." 

A  peroration  which  gave  Leslie  the 
longed-for  pretext  for  proposing  an  ad- 
journment for  a  pipe  at  the  kennels.  Nor 
was  Miss  Moray  very  sorry  to  be  left 
alone,  in  a  state  between  smiling  and  cry- 
ing. Seriously  inclining  her  pretty  ear, 
like  Desdemona,  she  had  been  strongly 
moved  by  Jack's  animated  tale,  sympa- 
thizing almost  less  with  his  hairbreadth 
escape  than  with  his  generous  manner  of 
narrating  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Rebecca  in  "Ivanhoe,"  Venables  had 
been  "painting  a  hero,"  and  the  hero  had 
been  sitting  modestly  beside  her.  She 
could  hardly  say  which  of  her  cousins  had 
interested  her  most;  she  only  knew  that 
she  felt  herself  strongly  attracted  towards 
both  of  them. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review, 
SHAKESPEARE'S    PORTRAITURE    OF 
WOMEN. 

For  a  critic  to  say  anything  of  Shake- 
speare that  has  not  been  said  already  is 
as  hard  as  it  would  be  for  a  poet  to  sing  a 
new  song  about  the  sun.  But  we  vivify 
our  old  impressions  by  rearranging  them ; 
each  reflects  the  light,  flinging  a  gleam  or 
a  sparkle  on  its  neighbor,  and  when  we 
alter  the  position  of  this  or  that,  nothing 
seems  to  remain  quite  the  same;  we  have 
given  our  kaleidoscope  a  turn.  On  this 
account,  if  on  no  other,  we  may  value 
the  chronological  method  of  studying  an 
author's  works  of  late  pursued  so  indus- 
triously; it  has  been  a  new  way  of  ar- 
ranging our  knowledge,  and  so  it  has  re- 
animated our  dulled  impressions.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  can  feel  the  old  immortal 
beauty  in  some  degree  afresh,  and  cheat 
ourselves  into  supposing  that  we  are  mak- 
ing some  small  discoveries  about  Shake- 
speare, and  the  growth  of  his  character 
and  genius,  by  glancing  along  his  portrait- 
ures of  women  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  actually  conceived  by  him.  We 
shall  at  least  spend  an  hour  in  the  best 
possible  company.  These  ideal  figures 
cannot  fail  to  quicken  our  sensibility  for 
what  is  beautiful  in  real  life;  there  are 
hidden  or  marred  ideals  all  around  us  in 
the  actual  men  and  women,  in  the  com- 
monplace lives  of  the  street,  the  market, 
and  the  fireside.  If  we  knew  every  mo- 
tion of  an  Imogen  or  a  Cordelia,  it  might 
be  possible  to  detect  the  heart  of  one  of 
these  beating  under  a  modern  gown. 
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But  why  oot  go  to  a  woman  to  hear 
about  women?  Why  expect  to  learn  as 
much  from  Shakespeare  as  from  George 
Eliot  or  Jane  Austen?  It  is  true  that 
there  were  secrets  known  to  Jane  Austen 
and  George  Eliot  at  which  even  Shake- 
speare only  guessed ;  secrets  of  womanly 
fortitude  in  petty  things,  which  are  prop- 
erly known  only  to  those  who  feel  where 
the  shoe  pinches;  secrets  of  feminine 
weakness  visible  to  keen  eyes  which  are 
tempted  by  no  chivalric  sentiment  to  blink 
the  fact.  The  commonplaces  of  mascu- 
line satire  on  woman  have  something 
clumsy  and  stupid  about  them ;  it  is  well 
to  have  them  near  us  as  stones  to  fling  on 
occasion,  but  they  seldom  hit  the  mark. 
If  the  barbed  dart  is  to  quiver  in  the 
flesh,  it  should  be  aimed  by  a  sister's 
hand;  she  is  aware  at  what  precise  points 
the  armor  is  unjointed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  truths  which  each 
sex  can  best  tell  about  the  other.  Our 
personality  does  not  consist  solely  or 
chiefly  in  the  little  hard,  central  kernel, 
which  we  call  the  egos  we  effuse  our- 
selves, and  live  more  in  this  active,  ex- 
panded self  than  in  the  midmost  cell  of 
our  being.  And  each  sex  dilates  and  dis- 
covers itself  chiefly  in  presence  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Therefore,  a  roan  may 
know  some  things  about  women  of  which 
a  woman  is  hardly  aware,  and  (if  we  would 
only  believe  it)  a  woman  may  know  a  good 
deal  about  men  which  a  man  will  stoutly 
deny,  yet  which  is  most  certain;  only, 
women  are  seldom  courageous  enough  to 
tell  us  what  they  know,  and  we  are  pleased 
by  this  timidity,  choosing  to  live  on  in 
our  fool's  paradise.  Each  sex  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  the  other,  and  what  matter 
if  it  be  a  magic  mirror?  We  may  call 
Charlotte  Brontg's  admirable  M.  Paul 
Emanuel  a  woman's  hero;  and  so  he  is, 
for  he  is  a  man  reflected  in  a  woman's 
magic  mirror.  But  one  of  our  sex  who 
would  understand  the  potency  of  man- 
hood, will  by  no  means  waste  his  time  if 
he  studies  the  character  M.  Paul  Eman- 
uel. He  will  see  manhood,  presented  in- 
deed in  magic  mirror,  but  raying  out  its 
fierce,  undeniable  attractions,  and  grap- 
pling with  myriad  spiritual  tentacles  the 
feminine  heart.  Could  we  have  conceived 
it  so?  And  in  like  manner  we  may  say 
of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  who  are  women 
beheld  in  the  most  wonderful  of  magic 
mirrors,  that  they  are  more  perfectly  fem- 
inine than  any  woman  could  have  found 
it  in  her  heart  or  brain  to  make  them. 
By  what  art  of  divination  could  she  have 
guessed  all  the  potency  of  her  sex? 


There  are  poets  and  artists  whose  gen- 
ius brings  forth  men-children  only.  The 
greatest  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-drama- 
tists, Ben  Jonson,  was  one  of  these.  Ad- 
mirable as  were  his  wit,  his  judgment,  his 
learning,  his  satiric  power,  his  knowledge 
of  life,  his  reverence  for  art,  his  construc- 
tive talent,  he  could  not  fashion  a  noble 
or  beautiful  woman.  Ben  Jonson  wrought 
superbly  in  bronze,  and  ran  his  metal  into 
carefully  constructed  moulds ;  he  could 
not  work  in  such  finer  elements  of  air  and 
light  as  those  from  which  a  Miranda  is 
framed,  and  some  of  these  subtle  elements 
enter  into  each  of  Shakespeare's  heroines. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  far  less  robust  gen- 
ius, John  Webster,  one  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  disciples,  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  full-length  studies  of  tragic 
female  figures.  There  are  indeed  won- 
derful creations  in  his  plays  beside  these 

—  sinister  and  cynical  faces  of  men  appar- 
ent in  the  gloom.  But  in  his  greatest 
dramas  all  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
woman  after  whom  each  drama  is  named 

—  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  Webster's  lady 
of  sorrow,  and  his  white  devil,  Vittoria 
Corombona,  on  whom,  splendid  in  her 
crime,  he  turns  a  high  light  of  imagination 
that  dazzles  while  we  gaze.  This  was  not 
Shakespeare's  method.  In  no  play  of  his 
do  we  find  a  woman  as  centre  of  the  piece, 
or  conceived  as  a  dramatic  unit.  And 
hence  indeed  it  is  almost  an  error  to  study 
the  character  of  any  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines  apart  from  the  associate  with 
whom  she  plays  her  part.  Beatrice  is 
hardly  intelligible  apart  from  Benedick ; 
the  echoing  voice  of  love  rebounds  and 
rebounds  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  inextrica- 
bly intermingling  from  lover  to  lover,  until 
death  has  stilled  all  sound ;  in  that  circle  of 
traitors  through  which  Shakespeare  leads 
us  in  his  Inferno,  Macbeth  and  his  queen 
are  miserably  united  forever  by  their 
crime  and  its  retribution. 

Among  the  dramatis  persona  of  a  sin- 
gle play  of  Shakespeare's,  and  of  this 
play  alone,  there  is  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  any  important  female  character. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  despair,  "  Timon  of 
Athens."  Two  or  three  sentences  are 
spoken  by  Phrynia  and  Timandra,  and 
that  is  all.  In  their  foul  few  words,  and 
in  their  crying  for  gold,  they  merely  rep- 
resent the  vice  of  Athens,  from  which 
Timon  has  fled;  they  possess  no  individ- 
uality, and  therefore  (like  Rosencrantzand 
Guildenstern  in  ••  Hamlet ")  they  are 
coupled,  and  never  appear  singly;  they 
show  themselves  only  to  demonstrate  that 
the  very  virtue  of  womanhood  is  extinct  in 
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the  luxurious  city,  and  thus  to  intensify 
the  despair  of  the  young  misanthrope. 
lo  all  Shakespeare's  plays  there  is  only 
one  absolute  infidel  as  regards  womanly 
truth  and  goodness,  and  he  is  Shake- 
speare's one  irredeemable  villain,  I  ago. 
The  loss  of  faith  in  woman  is  treated  in 
two  or  three  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
is  always  recognized  as  a  turning-point  or 
crisis  in  the  development  of  character. 
Hamlet  might  have  endured  his  father's 
untimely  death,  and  the  loss  of  the  Danish 
crown ;  he  was  a  student  and  a  lover,  and 
at  no  time  really  ambitious  to  be  a  king. 
It  was  his  mother's  frailty  which  trans- 
formed his  grief  into  a  corroding  decay  of 
all  joyous  energy ;  it  was  this  which  made 
the  world  appear  to  him  an  un weeded 
garden,  ripening  to  seed-time;  it  was  this 
which  poisoned  his  love  for  Ophelia  — 
"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman."  Again,  in 
"Troilus  and  Cressida"  it  is  a  turning- 
point  in  the  life  of  the  young  champion  of 
Troy  when  he  sees  Cressida,  who  has 
heretofore  been  for  him  all  purity  and  pas- 
sion, wantoning  lip  and  hand  with  Diomed 
beneath  the  torchlight  of  the  Grecian 
camp.  Happily  the  gallant  youth  has  by 
his  side  worldly  wisdom  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  Ulysses ;  and  yet  the  pinch  of 
death  could  not  well  be  sharper :  — 

Let  it  not  be  believed  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics  —  apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation,  —  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule ;  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Troilus  comes  out  of  the  boy's  fiery  trial 
successfully.  He  is  cured  of  love,  as  far 
as  we  can  discern,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ; 
but  he  has  suddenly  become  a  man,  strung 
up  by  this  bitter  tonic  for  the  work  of  a 
man,  yet  made  a  little  merciless  and  a 
little  reckless  by  the  fact  that  life  has 
grown  a  thing  of  less  value  than  hereto- 
fore in  his  eyes.  But  Troilus  is  young. 
If  the  same  anguish,  or  one  far  more  cruel 
but  of  a  like  kind,  were  to  come  upon  a 
man  in  mature  years,  a  man  of  fiery  na- 
ture, who  had  staked  all  his  hopes  and  all 
his  faith  on  a  single  cast,  and  who  had 
lost,  or  deemed  himself  to  have  lost,  could 
such  an  one,  like  Troilus,  begin  a  new  ca- 
reer, and  transform  his  loss  into  a  bitter 
gain?  Shakespeare  gives  the  answer; 
we  hear  it  in  the  great  throbs  and  heav- 
ings  of  Othello's  breast :  — 

O  now  forever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue  1  O  farewell  ? 

So   much   Shakespeare  tells  us  of  the 


havoc  that  may  be  wrought  in  a  man's 
life  and  character  by  loss  of  faith  in  a 
mother,  a  lover,  or  a  wife.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  has  said  with  more  en- 
ergy of  conviction  than  Shakespeare,  that 
even  for  one  who  stands  upon  the  heights 
of  virtue  higher  heights  may  become  visi- 
ble in  the  light  of  a  woman's  heroism  ?  It 
is  no  romantic  boy  who  speaks  in  his  first 
fervor  of  love,  but  the  noblest  Roman  in 
presence  of  one  who  had  been  tested  and 
not  found  wanting  (and  here  Shakespeare 
follows  almost  the  words  of  Plutarch) :  — 

O  ye  gods 
Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife. 

"  Timon,"  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  de- 
spair, is  the  only  play  in  which  no  woman 
is  portrayed.  From  the  first,  evidently  he 
was  attracted  as  an  artist  to  the  study  of 
female  character.  The  two  poems,  on 
which  in  his  earlier  years  he  hoped  to  rest 
his  fame,  are  labored  studies  of  womanly 
character  and  passion ;  and  as  if  resolved 
to  spread  his  drag-net  wide,  so  that  noth- 
ing might  escape  him,  he  studies  the  re- 
mote extremes  of  womanhood  —  in  the 
one,  enamored  Venus  flushed  with  ail  the 
sensuous  ardors  of  the  god ;  in  the  other, 
Lucrece,  pale  with  despair,  and  heroic 
with  the  chastity  of  a  Roman  wife.  Prob- 
ably the  first  play  of  Shakespeare,  in 
which  he  worked  out  ideas  of  his  own,  not 
following  in  the  steps  of  a  predecessor,  is 
••Love's  Labor's  Lost."  It  is  throughout 
a  piece  of  homage,  half-serious,  half-play- 
ful, to  the  influence  of  women.  It  tells  us 
that  the  best  school  in  which  to  study  is 
the  school  of  life,  and  that  to  rouse  and 
quicken  all  our  faculties,  so  that  we  may 
learn  brightly  the  lessons  of  that  school, 
we  chiefly  need  the  inspiration  of  love. 
The  play  looks  as  if  it  were  Shakespeare's 
mirthful  reply  to  the  sneers  and  slights  of 
some  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  who  had 
come  up  to  town  from  the  university, 
well-read  in  the  classical  literature  sup- 
posed in  those  Renaissance  days  to  be  the 
sole  source  of  true  culture,  and  who  were 
indignant  that  a  young  fellow  from  Strat- 
ford, who  had  at  best  picked  up  a  little 
irregular  schooling,  "small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  from  a  country  pedagogue,  should 
aspire  to  the  career  of  dramatic  poet.  If 
Shakespeare  was  not  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  he  was  something  better  — 
he  had  graduated  in  the  school  of  life;  he 
had  looked  about  him  with  quick,  observ- 
ant eyes ;  he  had  thought  and  felt ;  had 
struggled,  sported,  loved ;  he  had  laughed 
at  Stratford  Dogberries,  had  perhaps 
broken  open  the  lodge  and  killed  the  deer 
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of  the  Stratford  Mr.  Justice  Shallow ;  and 
if  he  had  not  kissed  the  keeper's  daughter 
(which  is  far  from  improbable),  he  had 
certainly  kissed  Anne  Hathaway  to  his 
heart's  content.  And  now  in  •*  Love's 
Labor's  Lost,"  while  all  the  affectations 
of  mock  dignity  and  pedantry,  and  spu- 
rious learning,  and  fantastical  refinement 
are  laughed  to  scorn  with  a  young  man's 
light  and  vigorous  laughter,  Shakespeare 
comes  forward  to  maintain  that  our  best 
schoolmasters  are  life  and  love,  and  he 
adds,  half  playfully,  half  seriously,  that  if 
we  wish  to  say  our  lesson  brightly  and 
well,  we  must  first  go  and  learn  it  from  a 
woman. 

The  early  comedies  are  more  interest- 
ing for  what  they  promise  than  for  what 
they  actually  present.  One  alone  remains 
unsurpassed  in  its  kind,  the  fairy  comedy 
of  fancy  and  frolic,  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  The  characterization 
of  the  lovers  is  somewhat  faint ;  the  play 
is  not  designed  to  interpret  depths  of  pas- 
sion;  were  we  too  seriously  interested  in 
real  life,  how  could  we  lend:  belief  to  the 
story  of  Oberon's  jealousy,  and  to  the 
wonders  of  the  moonlit  wood?  It  is  a 
dream,  and  the  figures  are  a  little  shadowy, 
like  figures  in  a  dream.  Hermia  indeed 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  Helena, 
but  neither  is  strongly  drawn.  Hippolyta. 
the  Amazonian  queen,  so  nobly  matched 
with  the  heroic  Theseus,  is  a  tine  sketch 
of  the  great  lady  in  her  hour  of  ease,  as 
Shakespeare  may  have  observed  her  when 
playing  by  command  in  the  hall  of  some 
English  castle.  One  knavish  jest  of 
fairyland  may  have  a  meaning  which  ex- 
tends into  the  world  of  men  and  women ; 
with  juice  of  love-in-idleness  on  her  lids  a 
Titan ia  may  grow  enamored  of  a  Bottom, 
wearing  the  ass-head  on  his  shoulders. 
Such  things  have  been  seen  outside  the 
Athenian  wood.  Have  not  some  of  our- 
selves once  or  twice  beheld  a  tairy  crea- 
ture as  delicately  bred,  as  finely  nurtured 
as  the  elvish  queen,  hanging  enraptured 
on  the  arm  of  some  thick-headed  Bottom 
the  weaver,  or  Bottom  the  captain,  or 
Bottom  the  curate,  who  never  fails  to 
accept  his  good  fortune  with  a  sublime 
air  of  superiority? 

The  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  in 
some  respects  a  very  unsatisfactory  play, 
is  a  most  interesting  one,  because  it  con- 
tains hints  of  so  much  that  Shakespeare 
afterwards  worked  out.  Julia  is  the  first 
of  those  exquisite  disguisers  in  male  ap- 
parel, who  are  as  graceful  and  as  feminine 
in  doublet  and  hose  as  in  petticoat,  and 
who   were   favorite   children    of    Shake- 


speare's imagination  ;  Julia  first,  and  fol- 
lowing her  appear  Portia,  Jessica,  Rosa- 
lind, Viola,  Imogen.  The  investiture  in 
strange  attire,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
different  sex  from  their  own,  is  too  piquant 
a  stage  adventure  to  be  forgotten,  and 
Shakespeare  returns  to  it  with  ever-re- 
newed pleasure.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  early  date  of  the  "Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  "  that  there  is  some  lack  of  re- 
finement in  the  treatment  of  this  incident. 
In  the  later  plays  the  treatment  varies 
according  as  the  heroine  is  compelled  to 
assume  her  disguise  by  painful  stress  of 
circumstances,  or  accepts  the  transforma- 
tion not  without  some  adequate  motive, 
yet  half  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and  adventure. 
Imogen,  escaped  from  her  father's  court, 
and  now  among  the  wild  Welsh  moun- 
tains, accompanied  by  a  single  attendant, 
who  must  presently  leave  her,  and  almost 
done  to  death  by  her  husband's  written 
accusations,  which  are  crueller  to  her  than 
blows,  is  advised  by  Pisanio  to  take  means 
for  the  speedy  solution  of  her  doubts  re- 
specting Posthumus's  fidelity, — 

O  for  such  means  ! 
Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

It  is  deadly  earnest  with  Imogen,  and  she 
has  not  a  smile  to  waste  upon  her  exchange 
of  costume,  — 

Nay,  be  brief ; 
I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

It  calls  for  courage,  not  gaiety,  to  hazard 
this  adventure,  and  in  Pisanio's  speech, 
describing  what  her  garb  and  bearing 
must  be,  there  is  a  touch  of  remorse  to 
think  that  so  rare  a  creature  as  Imogen 
must  become  as  common  a  thing  as  a 
pretty,  sweet-voiced  page  in  hat  and 
doublet. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change 
Command  into  obedience,  fear  and  niceness  — 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly 
Woman  its  pretty  self  —  into  a  waggish  cour- 
age, 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick -answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel ;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  —  but,  oh,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack  no  remedy !  —  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common- kissing  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Your  labor  so  me  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

And  Imogen  accepts  the  necessity  with  a 
serious  courage ;  no  mirth  or  mock  or 
bright  self-raillery,  but  all  subdued  yet 
hopeful  earnest. 
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This  attempt 
I  am  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Rosalind  and 
with  Portia.  There  is  no  real  suffering  for 
Rosalind  in  leaving  a  weary  court  ruled 
by  the  usurper,  and  flying  to  the  forest  of 
Arden,  where  her  father  and  his  compan- 
ions are  fleeting  their  time  carelessly  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world ;  where, 
moreover,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to 
her  father  ;  why  not  among  them  a  certain 
gallant  wrestler,  son  of  the  banished 
duke's  old  friend,  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys  ? 
She  will  not  wander  alone,  for  Celia  goes 
with  her,  and  Touchstone  is  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  travel.  Rosalind  is  not  a 
wronged  and  solitary  wife  like  Imogen; 
she  is  a  girl  of  bright  temper,  quick,  in- 
ventive wit,  and  glad  heart.  Accordingly, 
she  throws  herself  into  the  adventure  with 
abandon,  and  will  play  her  part  with  high 
spirit.  She  will  be  one  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  flock  to  the  forest :  — 

A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 

A  boar-spear  in  my  hand,  and  —  in  my  heart 

Lie    there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there 

will  — 
"We'll  have  a  swashi  ng  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

This  martial  disguise  of  Rosalind,  with 
the  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  her  thigh,  was 
all  the  more  fortunate,  because  Portia  had 
put  on  the  doctor's  gown,  and  a  contrast 
was  desirable.  With  Portia,  as  with  Rosa- 
lind, there  is  no  cause  of  real  distress; 
she  sets  forth  to  succor  Bassaoio's  friend  ; 
she  travels  to  the  ferry  in  her  coach  with 
Nerissa ;  and  her  first  thought  is  the  de- 
lighted one :  — 

We'll  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

We  know  with  what  a  divine  dignity  Por- 
tia maintains  her  cause  of  mercy  before 
the  doge  and  Signory  of  Venice ;  but  in 
the  glee  of  anticipating  the  adventure,  her 
fancy  quite  runs  away  with  her,  and  she 
pictures  herself  in  her  strange  apparel  to 
Nerissa  with  a  delightful  exaggeration  of 
the  young-raannishness  to  which  she  never 
actually  condescends :  — 

I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
Ana  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honorable  ladies  sought  my  love, 


Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal ;  .  .  . 

I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks 
Which  I  will  practise. 

We  know  how  Portia's  bearing  belied 
these  sportive  announcements ;  how  grave 
and  graceful,  how  learned  and  persuasive, 
how  keen-sighted  and  yet  elevated,  with  a 
touch  of  spiritual  exaltation,  the  young 
doctor  proved  in  that  great  affair  of  life 
and  death.  It  is  precisely  with  these  dis- 
guisers  that  Shakespeare  is  most  careful 
to  accentuate  the  feminine  characteristics. 
Bassanio  protests  before  the  court  that  he 
would  sacrifice  even  his  wife,  dear  to  him 
as  life  itself,  to  deliver  his  friend  from  the 
Jew.  There  is  more  of  Portia  than  of  a 
Daniel  come  to  judgment  in  the  young 
lawyer's  outbreak :  — 

Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Not  that  Portia  for  a  moment  questions 
Bassanio's  love ;  but  what  woman  is  not 
rejoiced  to  obtain  a  playful  advantage 
over  her  husband?  And  Portia,  who  has 
been  defrauded  of  the  pleasure  of  a  lover's 
quarrel,  now  must  put  an  edge  on  her  pro- 
found content  by  the  brief  pretence  of  a 
wife's  quarrel  with  her  husband.  Viola, 
in  her  disguise,  grows  not  mannish,  but 
more  poignantly  feminine  :  — 

Dear  lad,  believe  it, 
For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious;  thy  small 

pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part 

In  the  forest  of  Arden  and  in  her  mar- 
tial dress,  Rosalind  is,  if  possible,  more 
exquisitely  a  woman  than  when  she  threw 
the  chain  around  Orlando's  neck  :  "  Good 
my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though 
I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a 
doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition?" 
And  is  Imogen,  even  when  lying  asleep  — 
"fresh  lily,  and  whiter  than  the  sheets  H 
—  more  purely  feminine  than  she  is  in 
the  cave  of  Belarius  ?  — 

Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy ; 

or  when  borne  as  dead  in  her  brother's 
arms,  and  lily-like  once  more  ?  — 

O  sweetest,  fairest  lily, 
My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one-half  so  well 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself  ! 

We  pass  to  an  entirely  different  group 
of  characters  when  we  enter  on  the  his- 
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torical  plays.  The  great  affairs  of  state 
make  havoc  in  the  domestic  affections, 
and  women  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  the 
sufferers.  They  show  like  trees  that  have 
faced  a  fierce  gale,  and  limbs  are  rent 
away  from  some,  and  some  are  leafless 
and  contorted,  and  some  are  shaken  to 
the  roots,  and  some  lie  prone  upon  the 
ground.  Here  and  there  at  rare  intervals 
appears  a  woman  in  whom  place  and 
power  have  nurtured  a  vast  ambition,  un- 
der the  influence  of  which  she  has  grown 
strong,  and  opposed  successfully  the 
storm  of  fate;  yet  the  day  comes  when 
even  such  an  one  is  bent  or  broken,  and 
her  fall  is  terrible.  The  ambitious  wife 
of  the  protector  Gloster  has  her  will,  and 
plays  her  part  in  fortune's  pageant  bravely 
for  a  while:  — 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

ladies 
More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife. 

But  by-and-by  the  wheel  of  fortune  is 
turned  full  circle,  and  the  proud  dame 
stands  in  London  streets  robed  in  the 
white  penance  sheet,  her  feet  bare  to  the 
flints,  a  taper  in  her  hand,  ribald  verses 
pinned  upon  her  back,  a  jeering  rabble  at 
her  heels. 

The  historical  plays  are  filled  with  the 
outcries  of  women.  Now  it  is  the  Duchess 
of  York  pleading  passionately  at  King 
Henry's  feet  for  the  life  of  her  first-born, 
while  old  York  in  a  frenzy  of  terrified 
loyalty  demands  the  young  man's  death. 
Now  it  is  the  new-made  bride  from  whom 
the  bridegroom  is  torn  away  to  make 
slaughter  among  her  own  kin  —  it  is 
Blanche  crying  to  Lewis, — 

Upon  thy  wedding  day  I 
Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  1 

O  husband,  hear  me  1 

Now  it  is  the  wife  torn  from  her  husband's 
side  that  he  may  go  the  way  to  the  grave 
alone  —  it  is  Isabel  parted  from  Richard, 
but  first  made  to  feel  his  political,  and 
worse,  his  moral  effacement;  made  to  see 
her  "  fair  rose  wither  "  beyond  the  power 
of  "  true-love  tears  "  to  *'  wash  him  fresh 
again."  Now  it  is  the  widow  mourning 
for  her  husband  —  Lady  Percy  hanging 
upon  old  Northumberland  to  restrain  him 
from  the  wars,  because  her  heart  Is  full  of 
the  thought  of  her  gallant  Hotspur  slain, 
and  memory  makes  it  tremble.  Now  it  is 
Constance  weeping  for  her  Arthur,  who 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  opposing 
forces  in  whose  midst  he  stood :  — 


Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  bis  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Now  it  is  the  wretched  Anne,  wife  of 
Richard  of  Gloster,  whose  stifled  misery 
has  its  outbreak  when  she  finds  that  she 
is  to  be  dragged  to  the  throne  over  the 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  princes :  — 

Oh,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  I 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom. 

Now  it  is  an  antiphony  of  lamentations, 
rising  from  a  royal  mother,  two  fatherless 
children,  and  their  feeble  grandame. 

Elizabeth,  —  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth 
complainst. 


Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear 

Lord  Edward ! 
Children,  —  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear 

Lord  Clarence ! 
Duchess.  —  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward 

and  Clarence  I 

And  so  the  terzett  of  sorrow  goes  on,  a 
lamentation  in  which,  through  the  stronger 
crying  of  the  queen,  the  treble  of  childish 
voices  and  the  quavering  pipe  of  old  age 
may  be  distinguished. 

But  there  is  something  more  terrible 
than  the  fall  of  princes  or  the  misery  of  a 
queen.  It  is  when  thwarted  passion  and 
foiled  ambition  transform  a  woman's  entire 
nature  into  a  hunger  for  revenge.  One 
portentous  figure  occupies  a  large  place  in 
four  connected  plays  —  that  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  formidable  wife  of  the  royal 
saint  and  dastard,  Henry  the  Sixth.  For 
her  invention,  or  for  retrieving  her  from 
the  chronicles,  perhaps  we  owe  more 
thanks  to  Marlowe  than  to  Shakespeare  ; 
but  doubtless  the  conception  of  Marlowe 
was  adopted  by  Shakespeare,  and  height- 
ened and  refined.  We  follow  her  whole 
history  from  the  day  on  which  in  the  glory 
of  early  womanhood  she  meets  her  lover 
Suffolk,  the  Lancelot  of  this  Guinevere, 
to  the  day  when,  grey-haired,  loverless, 
husbandless,  and  childless,  she  seats  her- 
self in  the  dust  by  the  side  of  the  mother 
and  the  wife  of  ber  royal  antagonist,  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  and  teaches  them,  with 
terrible  sounding  of  the  depths  of  misery, 
how  to  curse  their  enemies  :  — 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  night  and  fast  the  day ; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they 
were, 
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And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is ; 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse  ; 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse.* 

In  the  historical  plays  there  is  only 
one  really  happy  woman  —  Katherine  of 
France,  who  is  wooed  in  such  soldier-like 
fashion  by  the  great  victor  of  Agincourt. 
Well  for  Kate  that  King  Henry  was  first 
a  man,  and  only  in  the  second  place  a 
prince!  Under  the  royal  wooer,  not  re- 
gardless of  state  motives  for  the  marriage, 
lay  Prince  Hal  of  the  tavern,  who  had 
loved  the  frank  realities  of  life  better  than 
the  cold  conventions  of  his  father's  court. 
He  does  not  give  the  passion  of  a  Romeo 
or  the  reverence  of  a  Brutus,  but  in  all 
honesty  be  can  say:  "  In  faith,  Kate,  the 
elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear ;  my 
comfort  is  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of 
beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my 
face;  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at 
the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou 
wear  me,  better  and  better ;  and  therefore 
tell  me,  most  fair  Katherine,  will  you  have 
me?" 

Before  the  English  historical  plays  were 
brought  to  a  close  (and  from  these  we  set 
aside  King  Henry  the  Eighth  as  belonging 
to  a  later  period)  Shakespeare  had  pro- 
duced two  great  portraits  of  women,  both 
lovers  who  move  under  the  sunlight  and 
starlight  of  Italy,  both  beautiful  and 
ardent,  yet  in  their  beauty  unlike  as  can 
possibly  be,  one  the  most  afflicted,  the 
other  the  most  joyous  of  wedded  ladies  — 
Juliet  and  the  Venetian  Portia.  Juliet, 
for  we  need  hardly  take  account  of  La- 
vinia  in  "Titus  Andronicus,"  is  the  first- 
born tragic  heroine  of  Shakespeare's  im- 
agination. Whether  she  was  or  ever 
would  have  been  a  woman  of  intellect  or 
a  woman  capable  of  devotion  to  a  moral 
ideal,  we  neither  know  nor  greatly  care  to 
know.  She  was  assuredly  endowed  with 
genius  of  the  heart.  It  is  enough  that  Juli- 
et's nature  was  one  clear  flame  of  love,  and 
that  death  took  her,  or  rather  not  death 
but  love.  If  in  a  rich  garden  we  four- 
some red-hearted  flower  not  yet  unclosed, 
and  if  we  had  arrived  just  at  the  moment 
when  sunlight  fell  upon  it,  and  the  petals 
suddenly  burst  open,  and  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  bloom  in  an  instant  spread 
abroad,  we  should  have  before  our  eyes 
an  image  of  Juliet's  awakening  to  passion, 
and  of  her  instantaneous  transit  from 
childhood  to  womanhood.  In  this  tragedy 
there  is  no  division  of  interests,  no  sec- 

•  "Think  that  thy  babtt  wtrt  fairer  than  they 
wire."  Surely  this  line  is  worthy  of  either  Shake- 
speare or  the  highest  spirit  among  his  early  fellow- 
dramatists. 


ondary  plot,  no  double  current  of  feeling. 
One  and  the  same  desire  seizes  at  one 
and  the  same  instant  the  hearts  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet ;  one  and  the  same  doom  awaits 
them.  Hence,  from  its  singleness  of  pas- 
sion and  of  plot  the  play  acquires  a  lyrical 
character.  In  the  moonlit  garden  and  at 
dawn,  when 

envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east, 

the  voices  of  the  lovers  sound  amid  the 
notes  of  nightingales  like  the  nightingales' 
own.  If  we  would  describe  the  character 
of  Juliet,  we  have  said  what  is  essential 
when  we  have  said,  "She  loves."  She 
loves  in  the  heroic  fashion,  for  even  as  a 
great  thought  makes  the  thinker  indiffer- 
ent to  food  and  sleep,  nay,  to  life  itself, 
and  as  a  great  ambition  makes  the  man 
of  action  indifferent  to  these,  so  the  sin- 
gleness of  her  love  makes  Juliet  regard- 
less of  all  except  love,  and  bears  her  on- 
ward to  her  doom.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  Shakespeare  courageously  explores 
the  extremes  of  human  passion  —  the 
atrial  pinnacle  of  joy,  the  cavernous  abyss 
of  grief.  The  emotion  of  love  which  oc- 
cupies the  play  is  single,  and  there  is  little 
complexity  in  either  of  the  two  chief  char- 
acters ;  but  love  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
manifesting  itself  in  man  and  in  woman; 
it  is  the  same,  and  it  is  not  the  same,  as 
if  the  god  of  love  had  put  twin  reeds  to 
his  lips  and  blown,  but  the  harmony  was 
made  up  of  tenor  and  contralto  tones. 
So  with  the  passion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
And  lest  we  should  be  cloyed  by  sweet- 
ness or  by  sorrow,  Shakespeare  has  filled 
in  a  background  of  most  varied  character, 
showing  us  the  cold  Italian  beauty,  Juli- 
et's mother,  who  had  wedded  old  Capulet, 
not  for  love,  and  who  now  strives  with 
little  maxims  to  preach  down  a  daughter's 
heart ;  and  Mercutio,  a  free-lance  between 
the  rival  houses,  whose  wit  lightens  and 
flashes  as  swift  as  bis  rapier  blade,  whose 
quick  brain  and  nimble  fancy  are  needed 
to  set  off  the  brooding  passion  and  rich 
imaginings  of  Romeo.  Nor  in  this  back- 
ground may  we  overlook  the  first  entirely 
humorous  study  of  womanhood  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  —  the  nurse,  stoutest  and 
most  consequential  of  ladies,  love's  breath- 
less go-between,  sage  counsellor  in  amor- 
ous perplexities,  delicate  creature  whose 
injured  honor  Peter  the  fan-bearer  must 
defend,  whose  over-wrought  feelings  re- 
quire from  time  to  time  the  soothing  influ- 
ences of  the  aqua-vitae  flask.  Would  that 
in  addition  to  the  nurse  of  Juliet  and  Mrs. 
Quickly  of  the  Boar's  Head  tavern,  Shake- 
speare had  given  us  a  gallery  of  these 
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humorous  portraits,  for  neither  the  crea« 
tor  of  Mrs.  Gamp  nor  the  creator  of  Mrs. 
Poyser  has  surpassed  him  in  these  two. 

Portia,  the  rich  heiress  of  Bel  moot, 
charms  us  not  by  the  power  of  one  pre- 
dominant attribute,  but  by  the  harmony 
of  many  qualities  rarely  found  in  union. 
She  is  not,  like  Juliet,  a  passionate  child 
suddenly  transformed  to  woman.  She 
does  not,  like  Juliet,  suffer  from  the  tyran- 
nous environment  of  her  elders.  She  is 
mistress  of  a  noble  house,  and  already 
she  has  known  many  wooers  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  until  this  busi- 
ness of  wooing  has  grown  a  weariness: 
"By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  great  world."  If  only  she 
were  free  to  choose,  for  to  Shakespeare's 
heroines  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  incon- 
venient to  be  merely  chosen.  From  Ju- 
liet to  Desdemona,  from  Helena  to  Mi- 
randa, if  they  do  not  themselves  actually 
woo,  they  are  at  least  active  accomplices 
in  their  wooing :  but  Portia  must  accept 
her  fate  from  a  casket  of  lead.  From  the 
tedium  of  the  rich  heiress's  life  she  is 
roused  by  veritable  love;  but  how  can 
she  give  that  love  expression?  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  noticed  that  a  subtlety  and 
fineness  of  edge  has  been  put  upon  satire 
in  France  by  the  laws  regulating  the 
press;  a  writer  who  fears  the  censure 
cannot  blurt  out  a  brutal  invective;  he 
must  cast  about  how  to  say  the  same 
thing,  or  what  comes  to  the  same,  in  con- 
stitutional language.  The  check  put  by 
her  father's  will  on  Portia's  love  acts  like 
the  censure  in  France,  and  she  is  taught 
by  it  to  say  things  with  as  full  a  meaning 
as  any  of  Juliet's  ardent  outbreaks,  but 
she  says  them  exquisitely,  and  with  a  del- 
icate propriety  which  adds  to  their  charm. 
The  most  irresistible  love-letter  is  that 
which  may  be  read  by  every  one;  only  to 
the  eyes  of  the  one  person  made  wise  by 
love  the  written  words  are  replaced  by 
invisible  phrases  set  down  in  a  sympa- 
thetic ink,  shining  forth  when  the  poor 
leaf  of  paper  is  laid  close  to  the  warmth 
of  a  heart.  "  There's  something  tells  me," 
exclaims  Portia,— 

There's  something  tells  me,  but  it  is  not  love, 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 

This  is  the  most  graceful  of  confessions, 
and  yet  we  must  hesitate  before  declaring 
it  more  beautiful  than  Juliet's :  — 

But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be 
strange ; 


or  the  sacred  boldness  of  Miranda's  decla- 
ration :  — 

Hence,  bashful  Cunning  ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  Innocence  t 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me. 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid. 

Portia  "stands  for  sacrifice,"  while  her 
young  Alcides  goes  to  "  redeem  the  virgin 
tribute  "  from  the  sea  monster.  But  when 
the  bar  is  broken,  and  the  check  removed 
which  stayed  the  current  of  her  love,  how 
her  whole  life  trembles  rapturously  for- 
ward to  unite  itself  with  Bassanio's !  how 
humble  and  how  proud  she  grows  in  her 
desire  to  set  Bassanio  above  herself,  "an 
unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised," 
yet  soon  to  instruct  the  doge  and  his  mag- 
nificoes!  With  what  an  eager  delicacy 
of  love  does  she  strive  to  convince  him 
(happy  adventurer)  that  she  is  the  fortu- 
nate one  who  is  getting  the  best  of  the 
bargain  I  And  in  truth,  Love  like  Death  is 
a  mighty  leveller,  and  in  a  moment  has 
made  them  equal. 

Portia  marks  an  epoch  in  Shakespeare's 
creations  of  female  character.  In  her  he 
first  shows  how  he  can  bring  into  vital 
union  the  various  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  ooble  and  cultivated  woman. 
How  refined  an  intellect,  how  ardent  a 
heart!  What  a  superb  mundane  life  at 
Belmont  amid  its  flowers,  and  statues,  and 
music;  what  lofty  spiritual  views  in  the 
court  of  Venice  when  she  pleads  for 
mercy !  What  beautiful  earnestness,  and 
what  beautiful  mirth  !  And  Shakespeare 
has  confronted  her  feminine  force,  benig- 
nant as  it  is  bright,  with  the  remorseless 
masculine  force  and  dark  temper  of  Shy- 
lock.  The  same  self-mastery  which  she 
had  shown  in  carrying  out  the  conditions 
of  her  father's  will  stands  her  in  stead  at 
the  trial  of  Antonio.  She  does  not  hurry 
forward  to  confound  her  adversary  or  to 
relieve  the  merchant;  but  conducts  the 
case  to  the  issue  she  desires  as  an  artist 
might  achieve  a  work  of  art,  testing  first 
whether  there  be  any  humanity  in  Shy- 
lock;  then,  when  it  must  be  so,  drawing 
him  on  to  expose  the  absolute  vindictive- 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  at  precisely  the 
right  moment  giving  affairs  the  sudden 
turn  which  brings  good  out  of  evil.  We 
should  think  of  the  young  doctor  less  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  law  than  as  an  exqui- 
site artist  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  plays  later 
in  the  chronological  order  than  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  this  refinement  of  por- 
traiture is  not  maintained,  and  that  ruder 
and    more   boisterous    types   of   woman 
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hood  appear.  Shakespeare  was  led  away 
from  romantic  comedy  by  the  historical 
plays,  and  after  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  and 
••  Henry  the  Fifth  "  he  transferred  some 
of  the  roughness  and  realism  of  the  lower 
scenes  of  the  historical  drama  to  the 
region  of  comedy.  But  as  regards  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  (whatever  its  date 
may  be)  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Shake- 
speare worked  upon  the  lines  of  an  older 
play.  And  Kate  the  curst,  presently  to 
become  the  most  loyal  of  wives,  is  a  good 
broad  comedy  figure,  far  more  original 
and  laughter-moving  than  the  affectionate 
scold  Adriana  in  "The  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors." There  is  a  gale  of  high  spirits  and 
good-humor  blowing  through  the  piece. 
We  have  not  a  grain  of  pity  to  spare  for 
Kate,  who  is  far  better  pleased  to  find  a 
conqueror  than  herself  to  conquer.  Men 
must  be  such  poor  creatures  if  they  can- 
not manage  with  bit  and  bridle  a  head- 
strong girl ;  on  the  whole  it  is  satisfactory 
to  her  to  discover  that  there  is  at  least 
one  man  of  force  and  spirit  in  the  world, 
and  to  know  that  he  and  no  other  has 
chosen  her  for  his  wife.  And  so  Kate 
transfers  all  her  boldness  into  the  very 
effrontery  of  obedience ;  if  she  surrender 
at  all,  she  must  surrender  unconditionally, 
and  retain  her  self-will  by  sheer  pride  of 
self-effacement. 

We  have  travelled  a  wide  space  from 
the  noble  and  gracious  lady  of  Belmont. 
Even  in  that  brilliant  being,  Beatrice,  true 
lover,  and  gallant  friend  of  her  friend  in 
distress,  we  miss  the  grace  of  Portia. 
Behind  her  delightful  sauciness  lie  warmth 
and  courage  of  heart;  but  Portia  can  be 
as  mirthful  without  this  playful  effrontery, 
this  appalling  cleverness,  and  Portia  can 
utter  the  noble  periods  of  her  plea  for 
mercy,  an  achievement  beyond  the  wit  of 
Beatrice.  "  I  am  much  sorry,  sir,"  says 
Imogen  when  provoked  by  Cloten's  pro- 
fessions of  love :  — 

I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners 
By  being  so  verbal. 

Beatrice  might  have  incurred  the  censure 
of  1  mogen  as  being  "  verbal,"  yet  she  is  a 
delight  to  those  who  can  see  an  actress 
of  genius  mediating  between  forwardness 
and  good  breeding,  love  and  wit,  game 
and  earnest,  and  forever  saved  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  the  hoyden.  After  three 
hundred  years  my  dear  Lady  Disdain  still 
holds  the  stage,  and  has  lost  none  of  her 
buoyancy  or  brightness.  We  should  re- 
member that  Shakespeare's  women  must 
tread  the  boards  and  interest  a  crowd  of 


spectators.  It  will  not  do  to  make  them 
all  like  Virgilia,  the  "gracious  silence" 
of  her  husband.  Among  various  devices 
to  render  the  women  of  his  plays  inter- 
esting, two  are  often  resorted  to  by  Shake- 
speare :  either  they  are  brilliant  talkers, 
distinguished  by  their  intellect  and  wit  — 
such  are  Rosalind  and  Beatrice;  or  they 
are  assigned  parts  which  require  from 
them  some  sustaioed  and  eloquent  plead- 
ings. So  it  is  with  Portia  pleading  for 
Antonio's  life,  so  with  Isabella  pleading 
for  the  life  of  her  brother,  so  with  Volura- 
nia  pleading  for  the  safety  of  Rome,  so 
with  Hermione  and  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
who  are  cited  before  judges  to  defend 
their  own  honor.  From  first  to  last  we 
perceive  that  Shakespeare  delighted  in 
vigor  of  character  in  woman  as  in  man. 
His  heroines  are  not  composed  of 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or 
fair. 

Mere  softness  and  yieldingness  do  not 
attract  Shakespeare.  He  requires  some 
strength  of  nature  —  not  always  intellec- 
tual strength,  but  if  not  intellectual 
strength  or  brilliancy,  then  vigor  of  the 
emotional  or  moral  nature,  and  if  not  ac- 
tive courage,  then  the  passive  heroism  of 
fortitude. 

Almost  side  by  side  with  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing"  in  point  of  date  lies  "As 
You  Like  It."  The  secret  how  to  be  at 
once  "  verbal  "  and  faultless  in  manner 
was  assuredly  discovered  by  Rosalind. 
And  the  secret  is  this  —  that  while  every 
word  uttered  shall  be  vivid,  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  spirit  of  dulness,  not  one 
word  shall  be  merely  clever  and  intellec- 
tual. Rosalind's  brilliance  is  never  hard 
or  cold.  A  cascade  of  sparkling  speech 
sallies  from  her  lips;  it  is  sun-illumined 
as  it  falls,  and  over  it  hangs  the  iris  of  a 
lover's  hope.  The  bluster  of  the  shrew 
and  the  delightful  raillery  of  Beatrice  are 
refined  in  Rosalind  to  an  exquisite 
sprightliness,  which  half  conceals  and  half 
reveals  the  eager  wishes  and  tender 
alarms  of  her  heart.  What  joy  to  such  a 
woman  as  Rosalind  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
goddess  of  destiny  to  three  pairs  of  lov- 
ers, including  amongst  them  Orlando  and 
herself ! 

Having  brought  to  perfection  one  type 
of  womanhood,  Shakespeare  turns  to  an- 
other type,  which  we  find  represented  by 
Helena,  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/' 
and  by  Isabella  in  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure." "At  the  entrance,"  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  "to  the  dark  and  dangerous 
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tragic  world  into  which  Shakespeare  was 
now  about  to  pass  stand  the  figures  of 
Isabella  and  Helena,  one  the  embodi- 
ment of  conscience,  the  other  the  embodi- 
ment of  will."  In  a  world  of  overrunning 
foulness  and  shame,  Isabella  stands  the 
representative  of  heroic  chastity.  The 
change  from  the  forest  of  Arden  to  the 
city  of  Vienna,  where  corruption  boils  and 
bubbles,  is  not  greater  than  the  change 
from  Rosalind  to  Isabel.  Here  are  other 
and  less  innocent  burghers  than  the  dap- 
pled deer;  here  are  neither  frolic  nor 
song  as  in  the  greenwood  of  France;  but 
instead  of  these  pleadings  for  life,  desper- 
ate inducements  to  sin,  grave  searching  of 
hearts,  wrestlings  with  evil,  the  laying 
bare  of  self-deceit.  We  pass  from  the 
freedom  of  the  fields  and  woods  to  the 
damps  of  the  prison  cell.  Through  all 
moves  Isabella,  immaculate;  but,  like 
Spenser's  patron  knight  of  chastity,  the 
virgin  Britomart,  she  finds  at  the  last 
that  there  is  no  purity  so  invincible  as 
that  of  love.  A  heart  may  be  chaste  as 
ice  or  chaste  as  fire,  and  Isabella's  is  of 
the  latter  kind.  We  remember  her  as  "a 
thing  ensky'd  and  sainted,"  yet  as  the 
duke's  betrothed,  and  united  with  him  in 
the  task  of  restoring  order  in  his  evil 
city  of  Vienna.  Helena,  the  physician's 
daughter,  is  also  made  to  be  a  healer,  and 
restorer ;  with  her  it  is  not  a  sinful  city 
that  needs  healing,  but  one  proud  boy,  on 
whom  she  has  lavished  undeserved  affec- 
tion, and  whom  she  watches  over  with  a 
fond  protect! veness.  In  this  play  we 
meet  with  a  charming  example  of  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  the  relations  of 
woman  with  woman,  of  which  another  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  beautiful  girls' 
friendship  of  Rosalind  and  Celia.  The 
aged  countess  and  her  adopted  daughter 
Helena,  although  Helena's  love  of  the 
countess's  son  might  easily  have  dis- 
turbed their  harmony,  perfectly  under- 
stand one  another,  and  it  is  the  patent  of 
Helena's  nobility  that  her  confidant  and 
the  partner  in  her  plot  is  no  other  than 
Bertram's  mother.  •*  I  can  almost,"  writes 
Mr.  Hudson,  "find  it  in  my  heart  to  adore 
the  beauty  of  youth,  yet  this  blessed  old 
creature  is  enough  to  persuade  me  that  age 
may  be  more  beautiful  still." 

Perhaps  it  was  at  this  period,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  saintly  strength  of  Isa 
bel,  and  the  protective  devotion  of  Helena, 
that  Shakespeare  created  the  only  light 
woman  in  all  his  plays  —  Cressida.  Poor 
bubble  of  vanity  and  sensuality  (and  with 
the  gleam  and  grace  of  a  floating  bubble), 
she  serves,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  to 


prove  that  Cleopatra  belongs  to  another 
class  than  hers.  With  one  quarter  of  her 
small  loveless  self  for  Troilus,  and  one 
quarter  lor  Diomed,  and  the  rest  for  any 
other  hopeful  candidates  of  the  Grecian 
or  the  Trojan  camp,  she  makes  us  feel 
that  Cleopatra,  for  whom  Antony  has  at 
least  been  the  supreme  sensation  of  her 
life,  possesses  a  certain  depth  of  charac- 
ter and  reality  of  passion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly about  this  date  that  Shakespeare 
drew  his  only  portrait  of  a  woman  who, 
having  once  loved  nobly,  yields  to  a  sec* 
ond  and  a  base  affection  —  Gertrude, 
Hamlet's  mother.  And  Ophelia,  "sweet 
rose  of  May,"  must  not  even  she  be 
placed  among  those  women  whose  love, 
through. incapacity  of  nature  rather  than 
through  fault,  brings  no  strength  or  heal- 
ing with  it? 

"  Hamlet "  lies  close  to  "  Julius  Caesar  " 
in  the  chronological  order  of  the  plays.  It 
is  inevitable  that  we  should  set  side  by  side 
the  female  figures  of  these  two  tragedies, 
and  exhibit  the  gentle  helplessness  of 
Ophelia  in  the  light  of  the  Roman  Portia's 
heroic  energy  of  heart.  Such  strange 
love-making  as  that  of  Hamlet  and  Ophe- 
lia was  surely  never  known  before  or 
since ;  one  silent  interview,  one  distracted 
or  ironical  letter,  one  scene  of  invective 
and  reproach,  real  or  feigned,  and  some 
few  ambiguous  or  iodecent  speeches  — 
this  is  the  account  in  brief  of  all  the  com- 
munications between  Ophelia  and  Hamlet 
with  which  we  are  made  directly  ac- 
quainted. A  bar  is  set  between  the  lov- 
ers at  the  opening  of  the  play,  and  not 
one  word  of  trust  and  confidence  is  spoken 
on  either  side  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Hamlet's  love  is  poisoned  at  its 
source,  and  Ophelia  has  not  courage  to 
press  forward  and  discover  where  and 
how  he  ails;  she  has  nothing  better  to 
bring  to  Hamlet's  aid  than  piteous  little 
appeals  to  heaven.  Portia,  created  by 
Shakespeare  from  Plutarch's  record  at 
about  the  same  date  as  Ophelia,  is  really 
as  feminine,  as  sensitive  to  anxiety  and 
pain  for  those  she  loves,  as  the  ill-starred 
Danish  maiden;  she  too,  and  with  a 
slighter  cause  than  Ophelia,  goes  dis- 
tracted and  does  herself  to  death  —  a 
death  by  fire,  not  the  piteous,  musical 
death  of  Ophelia.  Portia  is  as  finely 
strung  as  any  of  Shakespeare's  heroines, 
but  she  is  Cato's  daughter  and  Brutus's 
wife.  With  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Bru- 
tus —  not  to  heaven  —  she  urges  her 
wifely  right  to  share  the  purposes  and  the 
cares  of  her  husband.  Let  Ophelia  keep 
for    her   epitaph    her    brother's    words, 
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"  sweet  rose  of  May  "  —  a  rose  borne  help- 
lessly down  the  stream  of  fate,  aod  mud- 
died at  the  close ;  it  is  inexpressibly 
piteous.  But  if  we  would  be  proud,  not 
pitiful,  let  us  turn  to  Portia,  Shakespeare's 
ideal  of  Stoic  virtue  enshrined  within  a 
woman's  frailty,  and  let  us  inscribe  to  her 
memory  the  words  of  Brutus :  — 

O  ye  gods, 
Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife* 

Portia,  the  Roman  wife,  represents  one 
aspect  of  ideal  womanhood  in  ancient 
Rome;  Volumnia,  the  Roman  mother, 
completes  the  ideal.  She  were  a  fit  wife 
for  Hercules;  "in  anger,  Juno-like."  She 
is  indeed  like  mother  Rome  herself,  as 
grand,  as  imperious,  as  proud  of  her  val- 
iant son.  And  yet  if  we  compare  her 
action  throughout  the  play  with  that  of 
Coriolanus,  we  shall  perceive  how  truly 
she,  like  Portia,  is  first  a  woman,  and  only 
in  the  second  place  a  Roman  mother. 
With  all  her  haughtiness  she  has  the 
woman's  tact,  which  Coriolanus  lacks,  and 
she  instructs  him,  but  in  vain,  to  seem 
gracious  even  to  the  plebeians  when  it  is 
bis  interest  to  conciliate  them  :  — 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 

But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 

To  better  vantage. 

The  great  figures  of  the  tragedies,  all 
so  familiar  to  us,  admit  of  no  grouping  or 
arrangement,  for  each  is  a  separate,  full- 
length  study,  and  each  must  be  gazed  at 
singly  and  for  a  sufficient  time.  These 
are  saviours  and  martyrs,  or  else  the  de- 
stroyers of  life ;  Cordelia,  the  martyr  and 
patron  saint  of  filial  truth  and  devotion, 
Desdemona,  the  wife  who  enters  Paradise 
with  a  sacred  lie  upon  her  lips ;  and  over 
against  these  the  she-wolves  Goneril  and 
Regan;  and  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  deli- 
cate and  desperate  womanhood  is  so  finely 
contrasted  with  the  coarser  strength  and 
duller  conscience  of  her  husband.  Apart 
from  the  rest,  and  more  wonderful  than 
any  other  of  Shakespeare's  heroines, 
stands  Cleopatra :  — 

That  southern  beam, 
The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's 
great  hands. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  we 
may  say,  that  as  Portia  and  Volumnia 
represent  the  virtue  and  the  majesty  of 
Roman  womanhood,  so  Cleopatra  repre- 
sants  the  sensuous  witchery  of  the  East 
sapping  in  upon  Roman  manliness  and 
laying  it  low.  But  it  is  an  error  to  view 
Cleopatra  as  representative  of  an  epoch, 
a  class,  or  an  influence  ;  she  is  Cleopatra, 


and  that  is  enough;  an  individual  who 
herself  constitutes  a  whole  species ;  an 
Eastern  star,  with  none  other  like  it,  aod 
ruling  the  destinies  of  the  lords  of  the 
earth. 

Of  these  it  is  enough  to  record  the  mere 
names,  and  to  let  each  name  bring  its  own 
associations.  But  before  ending  I  must 
say  a  word  of  the  contrasted  types  of 
womanhood  which  appear  in  the  latest 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  some  perhaps 
dreamed  of  as  he  wandered  among  the 
woods  and  fields  around  Stratford,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon  after  his  return 
home  from  the  life  of  distraction  and  toil 
in  the  great  city.  Shakespeare  had  known 
trial  and  sorrow,  and  had  conquered  them. 
And  now  out  of  his  deep  experience  and 
his  clarified  vision  of  life  he  creates  the 
figures  of  great  sufferers  —  Hermione, 
Queen  Katherine,  who  conquer  by  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
long-suffering;  and  in  contrast  with  these 
he  imagines  exquisite  figures  of  children 
transfigured,  as  it  were,  in  the  radiance  of 
his  own  wide  and  calm  sunset  —  Perdita, 
Miranda  —  children  who  have  known  no 
sorrow,  and  over  whose  happiness,  the 
loveliest  and  the  frailest  of  things,  Shake- 
speare bows  with  pathetic  sympathy,  and 
some  of  that  passion  which  Shelley  de- 
scribes so  accurately :  — 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

And  with  what  rare  felicity  Shakespeare 
varies  the  common  type  in  his  two  girl 
lovers  —  Perdita,  with  the  air  of  the  fields 
around  her,  shepherdess  queen  of  curds 
and  cream,  "the  prettiest  low-born  lass 
that  ever  ran  on  the  greensward,"  lover 
of  flowers  and  of  all  pastoral  pleasures ; 
Miranda,  the  child  of  wonder,  breathing 
the  sea-air  of  the  enchanted  island,  not 
nurtured  like  Perdita  among  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  country-side,  but  instructed 
by  a  wonder-working  sage,  and  waited 
on  by  a  spirit  of  the  air  and  the  hag* 
born  monster,  Caliban.  Both  maidens  are 
flower-like  in  their  delicacy  and  their  fresh 
beauty  —  Perdita,  a  blossom  of  the  inland 
meadow  lands;  Miranda,  a  more  wonder* 
ful  flower  of  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  the  daughters  of  his  imagination, 
which  did  Shakespeare  love  the  best? 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  if  we  say  one  of 
the  latest-born  of  them  all,  our  English 
Imogen.  And  what  most  clearly  shows 
us  how  Shakespeare  loved  Imogen  is  this 
—  he  has  given  her  faults,  and  has  made 
them  exquisite,  so  that  we  love  her  better 
for  their  sake.    No  one  has  so  quick  and 
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keen  a  sensibility  to  whatever  pains  and 
to  whatever  gladdens  as  she.  To  her  a 
word  is  a  blow ;  and  as  she  is  quick  in  her 
sensibility  so  she  is  quick  in  her  percep- 
tions, piercing  at  once  through  the  queen's 
false  show  of  friendship;  quick  in  her 
contempt  for  what  is  unworthv,  as  for  all 
professions  of  love  from  the  clown-prince, 
Cloten ;  quick  in  her  resentment,  as  when 
she  discovers  the  unjust  suspicions  of 
Posthumus.  Wronged  she  is  indeed  by 
her  husband,  but  in  her  haste  she  too 
grows  unjust ;  yet  she  is  dearer  to  us  for 
the  sake  of  this  injustice,  proceeding  as  it 
does  from  the  sensitiveness  of  her  love. 
It  is  she,  to  whom  a  word  is  a  blow,  who 
actually  receives  a  buffet  from  her  hus- 
band's hand;  but  for  Imogen  it  is  a 
blessed  stroke,  since  it  is  the  evidence  of 
his  loyalty  and  zeal  on  her  behalf.  In  a 
moment  he  is  forgiven,  and  her  arms  are 
round  his  neck. 

Shakespeare  made  so  many  perfect 
women  unhappy  that  he  owed  us  some 
amende.  And  he  has  made  that  amende 
by  letting  us  see  one  perfect  woman  su- 
premely happy.  Shall  our  last  glance  at 
Shakespeare's  plays  show  us  Florizel  at 
the  rustic  merry-making  receiving  blos- 
soms from  the  hands  of  Perdita?  or  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  chess  in 
Prospero's  cave,  and  winning  one  a  king 
and  one  a  queen,  while  the  happy  fathers 
gaze  in  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave? 
We  can  see  a  more  delightful  sight  than 
these  —  Imogen  with  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  Posthumus,  while  she  puts  an 
edge  upon  her  joy  by  the  playful  chal- 
lenge and  mock  reproach  :  — 

Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 

you? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again ; 

and  he  responds :  — 

Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die. 

We  shall  find  in  all  Shakespeare  no  more 
blissful  creatures  than  these  two. 

Edward  Dowden. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  was  no  more  said  for  a  day  or 
two  about  the  journey.  But  that  it  was 
to  take  place,  that  Markham  was  waiting 


till  his  stepsister  was  ready,  and  that 
Frances  was  making  her  preparations  to 
go,  nobody  any  longer  attempted  to  ignore. 
Waring  himself  had  gone  so  far  in  his 
recognition  of  the  inevitable  as  to  give 
Frances  money  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  journey.  "You  will  want 
things,"  he  said.  ••  I  don't  wish  it  to  be 
thought  that  I  kept  you  like  a  little  beg- 
gar.^ 

'•  I  am  not  like  a  little  beggar,  papa," 
cried  Frances,  with  an  indignation  which 
scarcely  any  of  the  more  serious  griev- 
ances of  her  life  had  called  forth.  She 
had  always  supposed  him  to  be  pleased 
with  the  British  neatness,  the  modest, 
girlish  costumes  which  she  had  procured 
for  herself  by  instinct,  and  which  made 
this  girl,  who  knew  nothing  of  England, 
so  characteristically  an  English  girl.  This 
proof  of  the  man's  ignorance  —  which 
Frances  ignorantly  supposed  to  mean  en- 
tire indifference  to  her  appearance  —  went 
to  her  heart.  "And  it  is  impossible  to 
get  things  here,"  she  added,  with  her  usual 
anxious  penitence  for  her  impatience. 

"  You  can  do  it  in  Paris,  then,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  you  have  enough  of  the  in- 
stinct of  your  sex  to  buy  clothes  in  Paris." 

Girls  are  not  fond  of  hearing  of  the 
instincts  of  their  sex.  She  turned  away 
with  a  speechless  vexation  and  distress 
which  it  pleased  him  to  think  rudeness. 

"But  she  keeps  the  money  all  the 
same,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Thus  it  became  very  apparent  that  the 
departure  of  Frances  was  desirable,  and 
that  she  could  not  go  too  soon.  But  there 
were  still  inevitable  delays.  Strange  1 
that  when  love  imbittered  made  her  stay 
intolerable,  the  washerwoman  should  have 
compelled  it.  But  to  Frances,  for  the 
moment,  everything  in  life  was  strange. 

And  not  the  least  strange  was  the  way 
in  which  Markham,  whom  she  liked,  but 
did  not  understand,  the  odd,  little,' shabby, 
unlovely  personage,  who  looked  like  any- 
thing in  the  world  but  an  individual  of 
importance,  was  received  by  the  little 
world  of  Bordighera.  At  the  little  church 
on  Sunday,  there  was  a  faint  stir  when  he 
came  in,  and  one  lady  pointed  him  out  to 
another  as  the  small  audience  filed  out. 
The  English  landlady  at  the  hotel  spoke  of 
him  continually.  Lord  Markham  was  now 
the  authority  which  she  quoted  on  all  sub- 
jects. Even  Domenico  said  "meelord" 
with  a  relish.  And  as  for  the  Durants, 
their  enthusiasm  was  boundless.  Tasie, 
not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  excite- 
ment of  Constance's  arrival,  lost  her  self- 
control    altogether   when    Markham   ap- 
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pea  red.  It  was  so  good  of  him  to  come 
to  church,  she  said ;  such  an  example  for 
the  people  at  the  hotels !  And  so  nice  to 
lose  so  little  time  in  coming  to  call  upon 
papa.  Of  course,  papa,  as  the  clergyman, 
would  have  called  upon  him  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  where  he  was  staying.  But  it 
was  so  pretty  of  Lord  Markham  to  con- 
form to  foreign  ways  and  make  the  first 
visit.  "  We  knew  it  must  be  your  doing, 
Frances,"  she  said  with  grateful  delight. 

"But,  indeed,  it  was  not  my  doing.  It 
is  Constance  who  makes  him  come,"  Fran- 
ces cried. 

Constance,  indeed,  insisted  upon  his 
company  everywhere.  She  took  him  not 
only  to  the  Durants,  but  to  the  bungalow 
up  among  the  olive  woods,  which  they 
found  in  great  excitement,  and  where  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Markham  partially 
failed  of  its  effect,  a  greater  hero  and 
stranger  being  there.  George  Gaunt,  the 
general's  youngest  son,  the  chief  subject 
of  his  mother's  talk,  the  one  of  her  chil- 
dren about  whom  she  always  had  some- 
thing to  say,  had  arrived  the  day  before, 
and  in  his  presence,  even  a  living  lord 
sank  into  a  secondary  place.  Mrs.  Gaunt 
bad  been  the  first  to  see  the  little  party- 
coming  along  by  the  terraces  of  the  olive 
woods.  She  had  long,  long  ago,  formed 
plans  in  her  imagination  of  what  might 
ensue  when  George  came  home.  She  ran 
out  to  meet  them  with  her  hands  extended. 
"O  Frances,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Only  fancy  what  has  happened.  George 
has  come." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Frances,  who  was 
the  first.  She  was  more  used  to  the  wind- 
ing of  those  terraces,  and  then  she  had 
not  so  much  to  talk  of  as  Constance  and 
Markham.  Her  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure.  •*  How  happy  you  must  be ! " 
she  said,  kissing  the  old  lady  affection- 
ately.   "Is  he  well?" 

••  Oh,  wonderfully  well ;  so  much  better 
that  I  could  have  hoped.  George,  George, 
where  are  you?  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  so 
anxious  that  you  should  meet;  I  want 
you  to  like  him,"  Mrs.  Gaunt  said. 

Almost  for  the  first  time,  there  came  a 
sting  of  pain  to  Frances's  heart.  She  had 
heard  a  great  deal  ot  George  Gaunt.  She 
had  thought  of  him  more  than  of  any  other 
stranger.  She  bad  wondered  what  he 
would  be  like,  and  smiled  to  herself  at  his 
mother's  too  evident  anxiety  to  bring  them 
together,  with  a  slight,  not  disagreeable 
flutter  of  interest  in  her  own  conscious- 
ness. And  now  here  he  was,  and  she  was 
going  away  1  It  seemed  a  sort  of  spite  of 
fortune,  a  tantalizing  of  circumstances ; 
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though,  to  be  sure,  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  should  like  him,  or  if  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  hopes  might  bear  any  fruit.  Still, 
it  was  the  only  outlet  her  imagination  had 
ever  had,  and  it  had  amused  and  given 
her  a  pleasant  fantastic  glimpse  now  and 
then  into  something  that  might  be  more 
exciting  than  the  calm  round  of  every  day. 
She  stood  on  the  little  grassy  terrace 
which  surrounded  the  house,  looking 
towards  the  open  door,  but  not  taking  any 
step  towards  it,  waiting  for  the  hero  to 
appear.  The  house  was  low  and  broad, 
with  a  veranda  round  it,  planted  in  the 
midst  of  the  olive  groves,  where  there  was 
a  little  clearing,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  sea.  Frances  paused  there,  with  her 
face  towards  the  house,  and  saw  coming 
out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  veran- 
da, with  a  certain  awkward  celerity,  the 
straight,  slim  figure  of  the  young  Indian 
officer,  his  mother's  hero,  and,  in  a  vision- 
ary sense,  her  own.    She  did  not  advance 

—  she  could  not  tell  why  —  but  waited  till 
he  should  come  up,  while  his  mother 
turned  round,  beckoning  to  him.  This 
was  how  it  was  that  Constance  and 
Markham  arrived  upon  the  scene  before 
the  introduction  was  fully  accomplished. 
Frances  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took 
it,  coming  forward;  but  already  his  eyes 
had  travelled  over  her  head  to  the  other 
pair  arriving,  with  a  look  of  inquiry  and 
surprise.  He  let  Frances's  hand  drop  as 
soon  as  he  had  touched  it,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  other,  who  was  much  more 
attractive  than  Frances.  Constance,  who 
missed  nothing,  gave  him  a  glance,  and 
then  turned  to  his  mother.  ••  We  brought 
our  brother  to  see  you,"  she  said  (as 
Frances  had  not  had  presence  of  mind  to 
do).  "Lord  Markham,  Mrs.  Gaunt.  But 
we  have  come  at  an  inappropriate  moment, 
when  you  are  occupied." 

"O  no!  It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  come. 
This  is  my  son  George,  Miss  Waring. 
He  arrived  last  night  I  have  so  wanted  < 
him  to  meet  — "  She  did  not  say 
Frances ;  but  she  looked  at  the  little  girl, 
who  was  quite  eclipsed  and  in  the  back- 
ground, and  then  hurriedly  added,  "your 

—  family:  whose  name  he  knows,  as  such 
friends!  And  how  kind  of  Lord  Mark- 
ham to  come  all  this  way." 

She  was  not  accustomed  to  lords,  and 
the  mother's  mind  jumped  at  once  to  the 
vain,  but  so  usual  idea,  that  this  lord,  who 
bad  himself  sought  the  acquaintance, 
might  be  of  use  to  her  son.  She  brought 
forward  George,  who  was  a  little  dazzled 
too;  and  it  was  not  till  the  party  had  been 
swept  into  the  veranda,  where  the  family 
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sat  in  the  evening,  that  Mrs.  Gaunt  be- 
came aware  that  Frances  had  followed  the 
last  of  the  train,  and  had  seated  herself 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  group,  no  one  pay- 
ing any  heed  to  her.  Even  then,  she 
was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
less  known  visitors  to  do  anything  to  put 
this  right. 

"I  am  delighted  that  you  think  me 
kind,"  said  Markham,  in  answer  to  the 
assurances  which  Mrs.  Gaunt  kept  re- 
peating, not  knowing  what  to  say.  "My 
step-father  is  not  of  that  opinion  at  all. 
Neither  will  you  be,  I  fear,  when  you 
know  my  mission.  I  have  come  for  Fran- 
ces." 

44  For  Frances ! "  she  cried,  with  a  little 
suppressed  scream  of  dismay. 

44  Ah,  I  said  you  would  not  be  of  that 
opinion  long,"  Markham  said. 

44 Is  Frances  going  away?"  said  the  old 
general.  "  I  don't  think  we  can  stand 
that.  Eh,  George?  that  is  not  what  your 
mother  promised  you.  Frances  is  all  we 
have  got  to  remind  us  that  we  were  young 
once.  Waring  must  hear  reason.  He 
must  not  let  her  go  away." 

44 Frances  is  going;  but  Constance 
stays,"  interposed  that  young  lady.  4>  Gen- 
eral, I  hope  you  will  adopt  me  in  her 
stead." 

"That  I  will,"  said  the  old  soldier; 
44  that  is,  I  will  adopt  you  in  addition,  for 
we  cannot  give  up  Frances.  Though,  if 
it  is  only  for  a  short  visit,  if  you  pledge 
yourself  to  bring  her  back  again,  I  sup- 
pose we  will  have  to  give  our  consent." 

"Not  I,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt  under  her 
breath.  She  whispered  to  her  son:  "Go 
and  talk  to  ber.  This  is  not  Frances; 
that  is  Frances,"  leaning  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

George  did  not  mean  to  shake  off  her 
band ;  but  he  made  a  little  impatient  move- 
ment, and  turned  the  other  way  to  Con- 
stance, to  whom  he  made  some  confused 
remark. 

All  the  conversation  was  about  Fran- 
ces ;  but  she  took  no  part  in  it,  nor  did 
any  one  turn  to  her  to  ask  her  own  opin- 
ion. She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda, 
half  hidden  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a 
rose  which  covered  one  of  the  pillars,  and 
looked  out  rather  wistfully,  it  must  be 
allowed,  over  the  gray  clouds  of  olives  in 
the  foreground,  to  the  blue  of  the  sea  be- 
yond. It  was  twilight  under  the  shade  of 
the  veranda;  but  outside,  a  subdued  day- 
light, on  the  turn  towards  night.  The 
little  talk  about  her  was  very  flattering, 
but  somehow  it'did  not  have  the  effect  it 


might  have  had ;  for  though  they  all  spoke 
of  her  as  of  so  much  importance,  they  left 
her  out  with  one  consent.  Not  exactly 
with  one  consent.  Mrs.  Gaunt,  standing 
up,  looking  from  one  to  another,  hurt  — 
though  causelessly  —  beyond  expression 
by  the  careless  movement  of  her  newly 
returned  boy,  would  have  gone  to  Fran- 
ces, had  she  not  been  held  by  some  mag- 
netic attraction  which  emanated  from  the 
others  —  the  lord,  who  might  be  of  use ; 
the  young  lady,  whose  careless  ease  and 
self-con  ride  nee  were  dazzling  to  simple 
people. 

Neither  the  general  nor  his  wife  could 
realize  that  she  was  merely  Frances's 
sister,  Waring's  daughter.  She  was  the 
sister  of  Lord  Markham.  She  was  on 
another  level  altogether  from  the  little 
girl  who  had  been  so  pleasant  to  them  all 
and  so  sweet.  They  were  very  sorry  that 
Frances  was  going  away;  but  the  other 
one  required  attention,  had  to  be  thought 
of,  and  put  in  the  chief  place.  As  for 
Frances,  who  knew  them  all  so  well,  she 
would  not  mind.  And  thus  even  Mrs. 
Gaunt  directed  her  attention  to  the  new- 
comer. 

Frances  thought  it  was  all  very  natural, 
and  exactly  what  she  wished.  She  was 
glad,  very  glad  that  they  should  take  to 
Constance ;  that  she  should  make  friends 
with  all  the  old  friends  who  to  herself  bad 
been  so  tender  and  kind.  But  there  was 
one  thing  in  which  she  could  not  help  but 
feel  a  little  disappointed,  disconcerted, 
cast  down.  She  had  looked  forward  to 
George.  She  bad  thought  of  this  new 
element  in  the  quiet  village  life  with  a 
pleasant  flutter  of  her  heart.  It  had  been 
natural  to  think  of  him  as  falling  more  or 
less  to  her  own  share,  partly  because  it 
would  be  so  in  the  fitness  of  things,  she 
being  the  youngest  of  all  the  society  — 
the  girl,  as  he. would  be  the  boy;  and 
partly  because  of  his  mother's  fond  talk, 
which  was  full  of  innocent  hints  of  her 
hopes.  That  George  should  come  when 
she  was  just  going  away,  was  bad  enough ; 
but  that  they  should  have  met  like  this, 
that  be  should  have  touched  her  hand 
almost  without  looking  at  her,  that  he 
should  not  have  had  the  most  momentary 
desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  Fran- 
ces, whose  name  he  must  have  heard  so 
often,  that  gave  her  a  real  pang.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  only  a  pang  of  the  imagina- 
tion. She  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  bis 
photograph,  which  did  not  represent  an 
Adonis;  and  it  was  something,  half  a 
brother,  half  a  comrade,  not  (consciously) 
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a  lover,  for  which  Frances  had  looked  in 
him.  But  yet  it  gave  her  a  very  strange, 
painful,  deserted  sensation  when  she  saw 
him  look  over  her  head  at  Constance,  and 
felt  her  hand  dropped  as  soon  as  taken. 
She  smiled  a  little  at  herself,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  saying  to  herself  that 
she  knew  very  well  Constance  was  far 
more  charming,  far  more  pretty  than  she, 
and  that  it  was  only  natural  she  should 
take  the  first  place.  Frances  was  ever 
anxious  to  yield  to  her  the  first  place. 
But  she  could  not  help  that  quiver  of  in- 
voluntary feeling.  She  was  hurt,  though 
it  was  all  so  natural.  It  was  natural,  too, 
that  she  should  be  hurt,  and  that  nobody 
should  take  any  notice,  all  the  most  every- 
day things  in  the  world. 

George  Gaunt  came  to  the  palazzo  next 
day.  He  came  in  the  afternoon  with  his 
father,  to  be  introduced  to  Waring;  and 
he  came  again  after  dinner  — for  these 
neighbors  did  not  entertain  each  other  at 
the  working  day  meals,  so  to  speak,  but 
only  in  light,  ornamental  ways,  with  cups 
of  tea  or  black  coffee  —  with  both  his 
parents  to  spend  the  evening.  He  was 
thin  and  of  a  slightly  greenish  tinge  in  his 
brownness,  by  reason  of  India  and  the 
illnesses  he  had  gone  through;  but  his 
slim  figure  had  a  look  of  power;  and  he 
had  kind  eyes,  like  his  mother's,  under 
the  hollows  of  his  brows:  not  a  handsome 
young  man,  yet  not  at  all  common  or  ordi- 
nary, with  a  soldier's  neatness  and  upright 
bearing.  To  see  Markham  beside  him 
with  his  insignificant  figure,  his  little 
round  head  tufted  with  sandy  hair,  his 
one  sided  look  with  his  glass  in  his  eye,' 
or  his  ear  tilted  up  on  the  opposite  side, 
was  as  good  as  a  sermon  upon  race  and 
its  advantages.  For  Markham  was  the 
fifteenth  lord;  and  the  Gaunts  were,  it 
was  understood,  of  as  good  as  no  family 
at  all.  Captain  George  from  that  first 
evening  had  neither  ear  nor  eye  for  any 
one  but  Constance.  He  followed  her 
about  shyly  wherever  she  moved ;  he  stood 
over  her  when  she  sat  down.  He  said 
little,  for  he  was  shy,  poor  fellow ;  yet  he 
did  sometimes  hazard  a  remark,  which 
was  always  subsidiary  or  responsive  to 
something  she  bad  said. 

Mrs.  Gaunt's  distress  at  this  subversion 
of  all  she  had  intended  was  great.  She 
got  Frances  into  a  corner  of  the  loggia 
while  the  others  talked,  and  thrust  upon 
her  a  pretty  sandal-wood  box  inlaid  with 
ivory,  one  of  those  that  George  had 
brought  from  India.  "It  was  always  in- 
tended   for  you,  dear,"  she  said.    "Of 


course,  he  could  not  venture  to  offer  it 
himself." 

"  But,  dear  Mrs.  Gaunt,"  said  Frances, 
with  a  low  laugh,  in  which  all  her  little 
bitterness  evaporated,  "  I  don't  think  he 
has  so  much  as  seen  my  face.  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  know  me  if  we  met  in  the 
road." 

"Oh,  my  dear  child,"  cried  poor  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  "it  has  been  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  I  have  just  cried  my  eyes 
out  over  it.  To  think  you  should  not 
have  taken  to  each  other  after  all  my 
dreams  and  hopes." 

Frances  laughed  again ;  but  she  did  not 
say  that  there  had  been  no  failure  of  inter- 
est on  her  side.  She  said:  "I  hope  he 
will  soon  be  quite  strong  and  well.  You 
will  write  and  tell  me  about  everybody." 

"Indeed,  I  will.  O  Frances,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  are  goi  ng  so  soon  ?  1 1  does 
not  seem  natural  that  you  should  be  go- 
ing, and  that  your  sister  should  stay." 

"  Not  very  natural,"  said  Frances  with 
a  composure  which  was  less  natural  still. 
"  But  since  it  is  to  be,  I  hope  you  will  see 
as  much  of  her  as  you  can,  dear  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  and  be  as  kind  to  her  as  you  have 
been  to  me." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
I  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  her,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  glance  towards  the  other 
group,  of  which  Constance  was  the  cen- 
tral figure.  She  was  lying  back  in  the  big 
wicker-work  chair;  with  the  white  hands 
and  arms,  which  showed  out  of  sleeves 
shorter  than  were  usual  in  Bordighera, 
very  visible  in  the  dusk,  accompanying 
her  talk  by  lively  gestures.  The  young 
captain  stood  like  a  sentinel  a  little  be- 
hind her.  His  mother's  glance  was  half 
vexation  and  half  pleasure.  She  thought 
it  was  a  great  thing  for  a  girl  to  have  se- 
cured the  attentions  of  her  boy,  and  a  very 
sad  thing  for  the  girl  who  had  not  secured 
them.  Any  doubt  that  Constance  might 
not  be  grateful,  had  not  yet  entered  her 
thoughts.  Frances,  though  she  was  so 
much  less  experienced,  saw  the  matter  in 
another  light. 

"  You  must  remember,"  she  said,  "  that 
she  has  been  brought  up  very  differently. 
She  has  been  used  to  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration, Markham  savs. 

"  And  now  you  will  come  in  for  that* 
and  she  must  take  what  she  can  get  here." 
Mrs.  Gaunt's  tone  when  she  said  this 
showed  that  she  felt,  whoever  was  the 
loser,  it  would  not  be  Constance.  Fran- 
ces shook  her  head. 

"It  will  be  very  different  with  me.    And, 
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dear  Mrs.  Gaunt,  if  Constance  should  not 
—  do  as  you  wish " 

••  My  dear,  I  will  not  interfere.  It  never 
does  any  good  when  a  mother  interferes," 
Mrs.  Gaunt  said  hurriedly.  Her  mind 
was  incapable  of  pursuing  the  idea  which 
Frances  so  timidly  had  endeavored  to 
suggest.  And  what  could  the  girl  do 
more? 

Next  day  she  went  away.  Her  father, 
pale  and  stern,  took  leave  of  her  in  the 
bookroom  with  an  air  of  offence  and  dis- 
pleasure which  went  to  Frances's  heart. 
44 1  will  not  come  to  the  station.  You  will 
have,  no  doubt,  everybody  at  the  station. 
I  don't  like  greetings  in  the  market- 
places/' he  said. 

44  Papa,"  said  Frances,  "Mariuccia 
knows  everything.  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
careful.  She  says  she  will  not  trouble 
Constance  more  than  is  necessary.  And 
I  hope " 

44  Oh,  we  shall-  do  very  well,  I  don't 
doubt." 

44 1  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  papa,  for 
all  I  may  have  done  wrong.  I  hope  you 
will  not  miss  me;  that  is,  I  hope  —  oh,  I 
hope  you  will  miss  me  a  little,  for  it  breaks 
my  heart  when  you  look  at  me  like  that." 

44  We  shall  do  very  well,"  said  Waring, 
not  looking  at  her  at  all,  "both  you  and 

44  And  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me, 
papa  ?  " 

44  Nothing  —  except  that  I  hope  you  will 
like  your  new  life  and  find  everything 
pleasant.  Good-bye,  my  dear ;  it  is  time 
you  were  going." 

And  that  was  all.  Everybody  was  at 
the  station,  it  was  true,  which  made  it  no 
place  for  leave-takings ;  and  Frances  did 
not  know  that  he  watched  the  train  from 
the  loggia  till  the  white  plume  of  steam 
disappeared  with  a  roar  in  the  next  of 
those  many  tunnels  that  spoil  the  beauti- 
ful Cornice  road.  Constance  walked  back 
in  the  midst  of  the  Gaunts  and  Durants, 
looking,  as  she  always  did,  the  mistress 
of  the  situation.  But  neither  did  Frances, 
blotted  out  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage, 
crying  behind  her  veil  and  her  handker- 
chief, leaving  all  she  knew  behind  her, 
understand  with  what  a  tug  at  her  heart 
Constance  saw  the  familiar  little  ugly  face 
of  her  brother  for  the  last  time  at  the  car- 
riage window,  and  turned  back  to  the 
deadly  monotony  of  the  shelter  she  had 
sought  for  herself,  with  a  sense  that  ev- 
erything was  over,  and  she  herself  com- 
pletely deserted,  like  a  wreck  upon  a  des 
olate  shore. 
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BY  RIGHT  HON.  G.  J.  GOSCHEN,  M.P. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  as  a 
speech  which  I  made  at  the  "Eighty" 
Club  on  the  10th  of  March  has  only  been 
partially  reported,  it  should  appear  in  the 
form  of  an  article.  Not  having  written 
the  speech  in  full,  I  am  unable  to  repro- 
duce my  exact  words.  But  the  following 
pages  contain  the  substance  of  my  argu- 
ment, and,  as  far  as  I  can  recover  it,  the 
language  I  used,  with  a  few  additions  and 
omissions.  I  have  retained  the  form  of 
an  address,  as  I  found  some  difficulty  in 
transforming  it  into  an  essay. 

I  am  told  that  the  name  of  this  club  is 
due,  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  to  the 
number  of  its  members,  but  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  year  1880.  The 
name  has  suggested  to  me  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  review  the  progress  of 
opinion  and  legislation  on  social  subjects 
since  that  memorable  date.  I  call  the 
date  memorable,  because  it  was  the  year 
1880  which  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Parliament  in  which  the  great  consti- 
tutional change  of  1867  made  itself  fully 
felt.  The  Parliament  of  1869  had  em- 
ployed itself  principally  in  carrying  out 
the  arrears  of  the  old  Liberal  programme. 
It  was  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  increase 
of  the  electorate,  but  showed  no  radical 
change,  either  in  its  modes  of  political 
thought  or  in  the  character  of  its  legisla- 
tive achievements.  The  Parliament  of 
1874  displayed  the  interesting  phenome- 
non of  a  nominal  Conservative  supremacy, 
colored  by  the  democratic  change  of  1867. 
But  the  Parliament  of  1880  was  the  first 
Liberal  Parliament  which  felt  behind  it 
the  full  force  of  that  change;  nor  has  it 
been  uninfluenced  in  its  later  phases  by 
the  greater  change  in  the  same  direction 
which  lies  immediately  before  us. 

But  let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
previous  Parliaments.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  legislation  of  1869-74,  which 
almost  cleared  the  old  Liberal  programme, 
was  the  desire  to  remove  privileges  and 
inequalities.  The  main  feature  of  its 
great  acts  was  abolition.  We  abolished 
the  prerogative  of  the  Church  at  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  other  spheres  of  educa- 
tion ;  we  abolished  the  privileged  position 
of  the  creed  of  a  minority  in  Ireland;  we 
abolished  the  power  of  the  purse  in  the 
army ;  we  abolished  by  the  Ballot  Act  the 
undue  influence  of  wealth  and  social  po- 
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sition,  of  employers  and  landowners,  at 
elections. 

Two  measures  alone  in  the  programme 
of  the  Liberal  ministry  of  that  day  formed 
a  transition  to  a  oew  phase  of  legislation, 
the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Education 
Act.  But  of  these  the  Irish  Land  Act 
was  not  based  on  the  hearty  and  con- 
vinced recognition  of  any  new  principle. 
It  was  based  on  the  special  .exigencies  of 
the  Irish  case,  and  was  avowedly  excep- 
tional. It  implied  no  acceptance  of  any 
unwonted  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  State, 
no  revolution  in  economic  doctrine.  The 
Education  Act  belonged  more  clearly  to 
the  new  epoch.  The  principle  of  compul- 
sion, for  instance,  was  a  striking  novelty, 
and  marks  a  turning-point  in  our  legisla- 
tion. Yet  in  its  main  features  the  Educa- 
tion Act  was  part  of  the  old  legislative 
scheme  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was 
altogether  anterior  in  conception  to  the 
rise  of  the  new  doctrines  of  State  so- 
cialism. 

Such,  in  its  broadest  outline,  was  the 
legislative  harvest  of  the  Parliament  of 
1869.  But,  to  complete  the  picture,  let 
me  mention  some  of  its  failures.  We 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  local 
government  and  taxation,  but  were  unable 
to  press  it.  We  brought  in  another  for 
the  reform  of  the  licensing  laws,  and 
passed  it.  But  though  it  only  went  a 
short  way  as  measured  by  present  opinion, 
it  excited  much  unpopularity,  and  doubt- 
less contributed  to  the  subsequent  down- 
fall of  the  ministry.  The  time,  indeed, 
was  not  ripe  for  strong  measures  in  ei.ther 
of  these  directions.  I  remember  one  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  who  ex- 
celled in  sententious  epigram,  saying  to  me 
soon  afterwards,  **  My  dear  Goschen,  our 
fate  was  sealed  ever  since  that  memorable 
Easter  when  we  were  summoned  to  Lon- 
don three  days,  before  the  usual  time,  in 
order  that  you  might  alienate  the  counties 
by  your  Local  Government  Bill,  and  Bruce 
might  alienate  the  boroughs  by  his  Li- 
censing Bill." 

Before  passing  from  this  perio4  I  wish 
to  recall  two  incidents  which  illustrate 
very  strikingly  the  distance  we  have  trav- 
elled since  that  time.  I  remember,  though 
few  here  present  are  likely  to  remember  it 
with  me,  that  in  the  year  1871  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  about  a  document  known 
as  the  "  Seven  Points."  This  document 
contained  the  heads  of  a  scheme  of  social 
reform,  which  was  supposed  to  emanate 
from  a  number  of  Tory  peers  and  working- 
class  Radicals,  uniting  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Scott  Russell.    But  the  Tory  peers 


promptly  repudiated  it,  and  the  working- 
class  Radicals,  on  their  side,  made  haste 
to  disavow  it  too,  and  the  whole  scheme 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  joke.  No 
one  wished  to  be  associated  with  what 
then  appeared  a  series  of  preposterous 
and  absurd  proposals.  If  I  have  exhumed 
these  "Seven  Points"  now,  it  is  not  so 
much  because  of  their  intrinsic  importance 
at  the  time,  as  because  they  illustrate  the 
change  which  has  come  over  opinion  on 
these  subjects  since  that  date.  The  points 
were,  briefly  stated :  — 

1.  A  perfect  organization  for  the  self- 
government  of  counties,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, with  power  for  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  land  for  the  common  good. 

2.  The  rescue  of  the  families  of  work- 
men from  the  dismal  lanes,  crowded  alleys, 
and  unwholesome  dwellings  of  the  towns, 
and  their  settlement  in  the  country,  where, 
in  the  middle  of  gardens,  in  detached 
homesteads,  they  may  grow  up  strong, 
healthy,  and  pure. 

3.  State-supported  technical  schools. 

4.  Places  of  public  recreation,  knowl- 
edge, and  refinement,  to  be  organized  as 
parts  of  the  public  service. 

5.  A  more  extended  organization  of  the 
public  service,  after  the  model  of  the  post- 
office. 

6.  Public  markets  in  every  town  for  the 
sale  of  goods  of  the  best  quality  in  small 
quantities  at  wholesale  prices. 

7.  An  eight  hours'  bill. 

Such  was  a  social  programme  which 
fourteen  years  ago  was  promptly  laughed 
out  of  court.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  the  two  last  points,  the  list 
will  have  reminded  you,  as  I  read  it,  of 
many  proposals  of  the  present  day,  seri- 
ously put  forward  as  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  and  commanding  much 
sympathy  and  support  in  many  quarters. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  seven 
points,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  a  Con- 
servative peer  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  every  laborer  ought  to  be  possessed 
at  least  of  a  pig.  The  pig  has  now  devel- 
oped into  three  acres  of  land. 

The  other  fact  of  which  I  would  remind 
you,  because  it  graphically  points  the  con- 
trast between  the  state  of  opinion  then 
and  now,  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  pro- 
posal, before  the  electioo  of  1874,  to 
abolish  the  income  tax.  Compare  that 
proposal  with  the  present  suggestion  of  a 
graduated  income  tax !  What  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  principles  underlying  the  two! 
On  the  one  side  the  abandonment  of  the 
chief  engine  of  direct  taxation ;  on  the 
other,  not  only  its  retention,  but  its  appli- 
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cation  with  increased  intensity  for  the 
attainment  of  new  ends. 

I  will  not  detain  you  long  over  the  next 
Parliament  elected  in  1874.  It  estab- 
lished, as  I  have  said,  Conservative  su- 
premacy, but  modified  by  a  new  demo- 
cratic feeling.  The  Conservatives  rejoiced 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli they  bad  annexed  the  working  man, 
and  planted  themselves  in  many  large 
boroughs.  But  1  am  not  sure  whether 
the  result  has  not  rather  been  that  the 
working  man  has  annexed  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  that  the  new  Conservative 
forces  in  the  boroughs  have  established  a 
supremacy  over  the  Tory  counties.  The 
effect  seems  to  me  to  have  soon  become 
visible  in  the  temper  of  legislation.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  introduction  of  exemp- 
tions in  the  lower  grades  of  incomes  con- 
tributing to  the  income  tax  was  exactly 
due  to  this  cause,  though  it  was  essentially 
un-Conservative ;  but  in  some  clauses  of 
the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  1878 
concessions  involving  distinct  deviations 
from  the  orthodox  views  of  poor-law  prin- 
ciple marked  a  striking  deference  to  dem- 
ocratic influences.  In  the  year  1875  social 
legislation  absorbed  almost  the  whole  time 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  State  was  recognized  in  a 
high  degree  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and 
its  direct  action  was  introduced  in  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  the  debates  on 
which  measure  may  be  referred  to  as  ex- 
hibiting a  distinct  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  is  now  called  State  socialism. 
But  the  full  effect  of  the  new  impulse  was 
obscured  by  a  not  unnatural  half-hearted- 
ness  which  made  the  proposed  legislation 
permissive,  while  foreign  complications 
arose  to  divert  men's  attention  and  arrest 
the  course  of  domestic  legislation  in  1876. 
Still,  the  new  impulse  had  been  given,  the 
new  attitude  had  become  familiar.  Tory 
democracy,  Tory  socialism,  has  been  a 
growing  influence  ever  since. 

I  now  come  to  the  Parliament  of  1880, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  new  electo- 
rate was  thoroughly  represented.  I  was 
absent  during  the  first  session  of  that 
Parliament,  and  when  I  returned  from 
Constantinople  in  its  second  year,  I  re- 
member how  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
breathing  a  new  political  atmosphere.  I 
appeared  to  myself  a  sort  of  Rip  van 
Winkle  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  whole 
attitude  of  men's  minds  had  entirely 
changed  since  the  previous  Liberal  Parlia- 
ment. I  found  the  House  of  Commons 
engaged   on  the  Irish  Land    Bill,  and, 


though  a  bint  thrown  out  to  me  that  the 
proper  faith  on  which  to  vote  was  that 
"  the  landlords  were  always  in  the  wrong  " 
was  only  a  humorous  exaggeration,  the 
general  tone  as  to  landlords  had  no  doubt 
undergone  a  wonderful  transformation. 
The  Irish  Land  Act  embodied  a  principle 
of  enormous  moment,  the  principle  of  fair 
rents  fixed  by  a  court.  The  idea  of  an 
abstract  fairness  in  a  bargain,  outside  the 
terms  to  which  the  parties  to  it  may  mutu- 
ally agree,  was  an  absolute  innovation  in 
modern  legislation.  The  act  was  de- 
fended at  the  time  on  the  plea  of  excep- 
tional circumstances,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  confine  its  principle,  when  once  ad- 
mitted, within  the  limits  intended  by  its 
authors.  1 1  could  not  be  restricted  locally. 
Already  we  hear  proposals  to  extend  fair 
rents  to  Scotland  and  even  to  England. 
We  are  still  a  loog  way  from  fair  rents  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  principle  is 
put  forward,  and  pamphlets  advocating  it 
have  been  commended  in  very  high  quar- 
ters. And  if  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  limit  this  principle  geographically, 
neither  does  it  seem  likely  to  be  limited 
as  regards  its  subject  matter.  The  idea 
of  an  abstract  standard  of  price,  distinct 
from  that  fixed  by  contract,  has  passed 
from  land  to  houses.  And  thus  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  new  principles 
which  have  passed  from  Irish  land  into 
the  arena  of  English  and  Imperial  poli- 
tics. The  Arrears  Act  was  a  measure 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  em- 
bodied the  right  of  the  State  to  reverse 
contracts.  I  should  have  liked,  had  I  had 
time,  to  give  brief  obituary  notices  of  the 
various  economic  principles  which  have 
died  since  1880.  Some  of  them  have  met 
with  violent  deaths.  Others  have  passed 
peacefully  away.  Amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous casualties  let  us  recall  the  sad 
fate  of  freedom  of  contract.  We  seem 
almost  to  have  arrived  at  this  formula  — 
little  freedom  in  making  contracts,  much 
freedom  in  breaking  them. 

The  Irish  Laborers  Act,  under  which 
cottages  and  garden  allotments  are  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  rates  on  land  pur- 
chased by  compulsory  sale,  and  another 
Irish  measure,  which,  under  the  title  of 
*•  Tramways  Act,"  contained  miscellane- 
ous provisions,  were  decided  develop- 
ments of  Socialism.  I  am  analyzing,  not 
criticising.  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring 
into  view  the  extent  to  which  new  doc- 
trines have  been  embodied  in  laws  passed 
by  the  present  Parliament.  The  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act  for  England,  in 
which   that  principle   of  compulsion  was 
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cheerfully  introduced  at  which  the  legis- 
lators of  1875  had  shied,  is  another  land- 
mark. I  voted  for  this  bill  without  much 
compunction,  and  1  venture  to  say,  though 
it  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that 
I  have  gone  back  from  the  Liberalism  of 
my  early  days,  yet,  if  my  political  creed  at 
the  present  moment  on  such  subjects  as 
land,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  liability 
of  owners,  and  similar  questions,  were 
compared  with  the  views  held  by  the 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  should  be  regarded  as  a  Uto- 
pian Radical.  And  remember  the  point 
from  which  I  started  in  my  political  life. 
It  began  at   a  time  when  the  economic 

J>rinciples  of  such  men  as  Cobden,  Vil- 
iers,  and  Gladstone  were  supreme.  These 
were  the  spirits  that  stood  by  the  side  of 
my  political  cradle.  They  thought,  I  dare 
say,  that  I  was  not  without  a  few  juvenile 
extravagances  with  regard  to  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  it  was  hoped  that  I  should  get 
over  them.  1  do  not  know  whether  that 
hope  has  been  altogether  fulfilled,  but,  at 
all  events,  as  far  as  economical  doctrines 
go,  these  were  the  spirits  whose  influence 
was  in  the  ascendant  when  my  horoscope 
was  cast.  As  for  those  whom  I  am  now 
addressing,  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  think  it  a  compliment  or  the  reverse 
when  I  say  that  at  the  political  cradle  of 
some  of  them  there  have  stood  the  sirens 
of  State  socialism.  I  was  reared  on  the 
hard  food  of  the  political  economy  of  the 
old  Radical  school;  many  of  you  have 
probably  been  reared  on  a  softer  but  more 
exciting  diet. 

But  the  greatest  force  of  the  new  move- 
ment has  not  been  seen  in  legislation  so 
much  as  in  opinion,  and  in  order  to  meas- 
ure it  we  must  look  not  only  at  enact- 
ments, but  at  proposals.  The  Employers' 
Liability  Act  Amendment  Bill  of  1883 
proposed  to  prevent  masters  from  con- 
tracting themselves  out  of  the  provisions 
of  that  act  by  private  agreement  with 
their  workmen,  even  though  such  agree- 
ment might  insure  the  latter  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  —  a  very  stiff  proposal. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Broad  hurst's  Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement  Bill  of  last  year.  I 
should  be  afraid,  in  addressing  an  audi- 
ence which  contains  so  many  gentlemen 
learned  in  the  law,  to  enter  into  any  criti- 
cism of  the  details  of  that  measure,  but  I 
tbiok  you  will  all  admit  that  it  also  was 
what  might  be  called  a  stiff  bill.  Yet 
although  some  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago 
scarcely  twenty  men  would  have  been 
found  to  vote  tor  it,  there  were  upwards 
of  one  hundred  who  went  into  the  lobby 


in  its  favor  last  year,  and  I  am  confident 
it  will  become  an  act,  in  some  form,  before 
very  long.  I  asked  a  steady-going  Scotch 
friend  of  mine  how  it  came  that  he  had 
voted  for  this  bill.  He  told  me  he  thought 
there  was  **  something  in  it."  His  words 
are  a  charming  illustration  of  anew  phase 
of  political  thought.  In  fact,  I  see  a  new 
attitude  in  public  life,  not  only  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  amongst  all  men  who  take  an 
interest  in  politics.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
being  ready  to  consider  almost  any  pro- 
posal. I  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of 
complaint,  but  in  order  to  show  to  what 
extent  old  doctrines  have  been  discredited 
and  the  old  landmarks  of  political  science 
have  been  removed.  Every  measure  is 
now  considered  simply  on  its  merits.  The 
time  has  passed  when  it  could  be  judged 
merely  by  a  reference  to  accepted  princi- 
ples of  political  science.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  domain  of  political  econ- 
omy at  this  moment  is  not  in  a  very  simi- 
lar position  to  Egypt,  where  we  have 
destroyed  the  old  authorities  without  hav- 
ing set  up  new  ones  in  their  place.  The 
orthodox  tyrants  of  political  economy  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  wield  their  critical 
courbash,  and  social  theories  and  eco- 
nomic proposals  are  examined  as  if,  as 
regards  accepted  canons  of  scieoce,  the 
situation  were  table  rase. 

In  this  state  of  things,  although  the 
actual  progress  of  social  legislation  may 
not  have  been  rapid  in  the  view  of  the 
more  emancipated  school  of  reformers, 
the  progress  of  opinion  on  social  subjects 
has  not  failed  to  be  very  marked.  Let 
me  give  you  one  or  two  instances,  though 
it  is  when  the  situation  is  regarded  as  a 
whole  that  the  contrast  of  present  opinion 
with  that  prevailing  ten  years  ago  be- 
comes most  striking.  The  growing  belief 
in  the  capacity  of  the  State  for  direct  ben- 
eficial action  on  the  conditipn  of  individ- 
uals and  classes  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction.  The  saying  ••  that  a  man  can- 
not be  made  sober  by  act  of  Parliament " 
would  now  sound  almost  like  old-world 
nonsense  in  many  ears. 

The  State  is  to  suppress  vice  by  liquor 
legislation,  misery  by  vast  schemes  for 
housing  the  poor,  poverty  by  giving  land 
to  agricultural  laborers.  The  list  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  the  supply  of  which 
society  ought  to  make  itself  responsible 
to  its  individual  members,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  too  in  the 
capacity  of  the  State  to  undertake  stupen- 
dous new  duties.  The  fear  of  corruption 
is  diminished  and  opinion  sets  steadily  in 
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the  direction  of  compelling  public  author- 
ities to  accept  new  functions  and  of  "  run- 
ning the  State,"  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, against  private  companies  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  this  tendency 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  growing  in- 
clination to  assert  the  rights  of  the  State 
against  those  of  individuals.  You  will  see 
this  clearly  in  the  attitude  now  generally 
taken  up  towards  questions  of  compensa- 
tion. There  is  a  complete  change  of  prin- 
ciple in  this  respect.  Till  lately  there  was 
a  constant  anxiety  lest  individuals  should 
not  get  enough.  The  new  anxiety  is  that 
they  should  get  too  much.  Compensation 
used  to  be  granted  by  Parliament  on  a 
perfectly  exaggerated  scale,  but  onlv  last 
year  the  Conservative  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don proposed  a  Water  Bill,  involving,  it 
was  alleged,  the  most  confiscatory  pro- 
visions ever  introduced  into  an  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  home  secretary,  in 
reply  to  a  deputation,  defended  the  pro- 
posal on  the  principle  that  a  legislative 
contract  might  be  revised  if  Parliament 
had  made  an  improvident  bargain.  What 
a  change  since  the  time  when  the  State 
acquired  the  telegraphs !  How  well  I 
remember  how  I  stood  aghast  at  the  stu- 
pendous compensation  then  allowed,  and 
how  on  one  occasion,  while  resisting,  in 
the  select  committee  which  reported  on 
the  terms  of  purchase,  some  to  my  mind 
monstrous  provision,  I  found  myself  in  a 
minority  of  two !  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  purchase  money,  if  fixed  according  to 
the  present  frame  of  the  Parliamentary 
mind,  would  have  amounted  to  a  couple 
of  millions  less. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  the  Electric  Light- 
ing Bill.  In  former  times,  long  terms  of 
years  were  given  to  railway  companies 
and  water  companies  and  gas  companies 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which 
were  to  attract  capital.  In  the  Electric 
Lighting  Bill,  seven  years  was  proposed 
in  the  first  instance  as  enough  for  the  re- 
muneration of  private  enterprise.  The 
term  was  extended  afterwards,  but  the 
first  proposal  was  extremely  suggestive 
of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  public  mind. 

But  opinion  has  developed  not  only  in 
the  direction  of  greater  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  State  to  regulate  and  con- 
duct vast  social  operations,  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  more  vigorous  assertion  of 
public  rights  and  public  interests  against 
exaggerated  claims  for  individual  compen- 
sation or  private  profit.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
suffering  classes  alone,  but  on  that  of  the 


richest  and  most  cultivated  classes,  with 
much  in  the  present  social  system.  I  really 
scarcely  know  whether  the  great  belief  in 
the  capacity  of  the  State  has  led  to  the 
desire  for  more  constructive  legislation, 
or  whether  the  keen  desire  for  legislation 
which  should  raise  the  social  status  of 
the  masses  has  almost  constrained  men 
to  put  a  novel  confidence  in  the  action  of 
the  State.  At  all  events,  there  has  been 
a  general  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science in  many  directions.  A  stimulus 
has  been  applied  to  the  performance  of 
public  and  private  duty,  stronger  and 
deeper  than  existed  before,  and  in  many 
ways  the  new  views  are  taking  a  shape 
which  promises  greatly  to  increase  the 
happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  development  of  opinion,  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  may  or  may 
not  fail  to  find  its  counterpart  in  actual 
legislative  reform.  But  in  addition  to, 
and  apart  from,  the  legislation  it  may 
prompt,  I  joyfully  recognize  the  immense 
influence  which  the  awakening  of  public 
opinion  has  had  on  private  effort  through- 
out the  country.  The  effect  of  the  new 
spirit  must  not  be  measured  by  legislative 
action.  Parliament  may  lag  behind,  beaten 
by  difficulties  of  execution,  but  private 
effort  meanwhile  progresses  rapidly.  Look 
at  the  multiplication  of  open  spaces 
through  acts  of  individuals,  societies,  or 
corporations.  Look  at  the  increasing  ef- 
forts for  the  more  decent  housing  of  the 
poor.  Look  at  the  new  principles  in  ad- 
ministering public  trusts.  Take  such  an 
instance  as  the  recognition  of  the  modern 
opinion  as  to  the  status  of  landowners  by 
the  presentation  of  open  spaces  for  the 
public  use  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners a  few  weeks  ago.  On  all  sides 
you  will  find  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
rapid  and  effectual  growth  of  public  opin- 
ion on  social  subjects. 

And  in  many  ways  it  is  certainly  prefer- 
able that  the  effects  of  opinion  on  private 
effort  should  thus  precede  by  a  long  dis- 
tance those  which  it  may  ultimately  exer- 
cise on  legislation.  I  am  not  thinking 
only  of  the  much  greater  adaptibility  and 
delicacy  of  private  action.  Legislation, 
for  instance,  pulls  down  rookeries,  thus 
increasing  overcrowding,  while  it  is  con- 
stantly baffled  in  its  attempts  to  enforce 
rebuilding;  but  meanwhile  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  improves  other  rookeries,  working 
from  house  to  house.  I  am  thinking 
also  how  much  will  be  gained  by  utilizing 
the  experience  of  pioneering  volunteers. 
When  Parliament  embarks  on  construc- 
tive social  reforms  it  will  be  an  immense 
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advantage  that  time  has  been  allowed  to 
show  the  failures  or  successes  of  individ- 
uals and  corporations  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  to  reveal  the  dangers  which  may 
beset  us  on  the  road  of  State  interference. 
The  very  enthusiasm  which  sets  us  in 
motion  may  make  us  so  little  critical  of 
the  means  we  employ  to  reach  our  end 
that  we  may  fail  in  reaching  the  end  at 
all.  If  there  is  one  important  function 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  specially  per- 
formed by  cultured  Liberals,  it  is  to  see 
that  we  are  not  carried  away  too  easily, 
and  to  take  care  lest,  because  an  end  is 
thought  desirable,  the  means  to  obtain 
that  end  should  not  be  carefully  tested 
and  scrutinized.  The  direct  benefits  are 
seen  ;  the  indirect  injuries  are  often  over- 
looked. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  give 
many  illustrations  of  this  self-evident 
truth.  But  let  me  place  one  before  you 
which  is  very  instructive.  A  proposal 
was  made  for  an  act  of  Parliament  estab- 
lishing an  official  inspection  of  boilers 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  had  been 
some  loss  of  life  through  the  explosion  of 
boilers.  Fifty  men  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  course  of  a  year  through  what  were 
believed  to  be  preventable  accidents  to 
boilers.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  the  fa- 
mous engineer,  gave  evidence  before  the 
commission  charged  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  expediency  of  such  legislation,  and 
his  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  such 
inspection  would  most  seriously  retard 
inventions  and  appliances  for  the  improve- 
ment of  boilers,  and  for  a  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
arrived  at  the  figures,  but  be  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  inspectors  appointed  under 
such  an  act  as  was  proposed  would,  for 
the  sake  of  covering  their  own  respon- 
sibility, resist  the  introduction  of  new 
boilers  of  which  they  would  know  little, 
and  that  by  such  resistance  the  saving  of 
four  million  tons  of  coal  would  be  pre- 
vented. But  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  production  of  every  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  coal  costs  one  human  life.  Thus 
the  additional  production  of  the  four  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  retention  of  old-fashioned  boilers  in 
the  place  of  improved  boilers,  would  cost 
forty  lives,  aS  compared  with  the  fifty 
which  were  hypothetically  to  be  saved. 
Restrictive  legislation  introduced  to  save, 
possibly,  fifty  lives  would  be  followed  by 
the  waste  of  four  million  tons  of  coal  and 
the  loss  of  forty  lives.  I  am  quite  in- 
capable of  verifying  these  figures;  they 
may  or  may  not  be  exaggerated,  but  they 


seem  to  me  to  illustrate  very  dearly  the 
absolute  necessity  of  weighing  coolly  and 
carefully  restrictive  laws  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  give  promise  of  great  phi- 
lanthropic results. 

Similarly,  endeavors  might  be  made  so 
persistently  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  working  classes  would 
lose  more  than  they  could  gain,  by  the 
curtailment  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  country  at  large. 

And,  again,  blows  might  be  struck  at 
capital.  In  these  later  days  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  set  against  capital.  The 
capitalist  has  a  bard  time  of  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  present  day. 
The  feeling  is  abroad  that  capital  is  secur- 
ing too  large  a  share  of  the  aggregate 
profit  in  production.  Yet  capital  has  a 
fertilizing  function,  besides  that  of  ac- 
cumulating profit  to  itself,  and  statesmen, 
economists,  and  philanthropists  alike  are 
bound  to  see  that  legislation  intended  to 
benefit  producers  does  not  end  in  pre- 
venting the  application  of  capital  to  the 
industries  they  so  earnestly  desire  to  pro- 
tect. There  is  no  more  important  duty 
incumbent  on  men  striving  for  great  and 
philanthropic  objects  than  to  consider 
with  increasing  watchfulness  the  effect  of 
particular  measures  which  may  be  pro- 
posed. 

Pray  understand  me  aright.  I  have 
acknowledged,  gladly  acknowledged,  the 
growth  of  a  more  constraining  conscience, 
public  and  private.  I  have  shown  that 
this  growth  of  a  keen  desire  for  social 
improvement  has  resulted  not  only  in  de- 
mands for  legislation,  but  in  great  and 
healthy  efforts  for  actual  and  immediate 
reforms.  But  these  efforts  for  reform, 
this  enthusiasm  for  social  improvement, 
do  not  dispense  us  from  criticising  the 
means  by  which  such  improvement  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and  it  is  naturally  on 
educated  and  thinking  men  that  this  duty 
must  mainly  rest. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  universal  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  economic  doctrines  of  the 
past.  The  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of 
private  enterprise  has  been  broken  down. 
The  regard  for  private  rights  is  weakened. 
Every  scheme,  however  new,  however  au- 
dacious, however  opposed  to  once  accepted 
principles  will  have  to  be  examined  on  its 
merits.  The  old  watchwords  have  lost 
their  conclusive  authority.  History  has 
shown  us  that  the  breakdown  of  a  system 
of  religious  belief  is  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  fanatics  and  false  prophets. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  dethronement  of 
orthodox  political  economy  is  similarly 
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likely  to  be  signalized  by  the  appearance 
of  a  swarm  of  quacks.  Let  us  beware  of 
a  Salvation  Army  in  politics. 

The  natural  leaders  of  the  new  social 
movement  are  amongst  the  educated  class. 
The  masses  cannot  be  expected  to  probe 
these  questions  to  the  bottom.  It  is  for 
those  who  have  studied  history,  economy, 
and  philosophy  to  perform  this  task.  An 
immense  duty,  then,  rests  upon  cultured 
Liberals.  You  may  have  to  oppose  the 
impatience  of  the  people  in  order  that  you 
may  ultimately  lead  them  in  the  right 
road.  Do  not,  from  fear  of  being  misun- 
derstood, stand  aloof  from  criticism.  I 
know  that  scepticism  as  to  the  means  is 
often  denounced  as  indifference  to  the 
end.  No  one  is  more  unpopular  than  the 
roan  who  criticises  measures  intended  to 
serve  an  end  on  which  the  people  have 
set  their  hearts.  The  opponents  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  proposals  were  denounced  as 
almost  accessories  to  murder  when  they 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  he 
introduced.  Now,  by  universal  consent, 
we  are  to  set  to  work  and  remedy  the  con- 
spicuous failure  of  legislation  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm and  as  much  intolerance  as  were 
ever  displayed  in  Parliament  before.  A 
great  danger  of  the  future,  nay  of  the 
present,  is  that  the  nation  should  insist 
on  utilizing  occasions  cf  sensational  inter- 
est for  the  purpose  of  forcing  remedies, 
of  which  public  impatience  does  not  per- 
mit the  full  and  ultimate  scope  to  be  ex- 
amined and  grasped.  The  masses  may 
often  be  inclined  to  leap  to  conclusions, 
but  men  who  have  the  power  and  faculty 
of  looking  further  and  deeper  will  be  ab- 
dicating their  functions  if  they  are  content 
to  join  in  that  leap  in  the  dark.  It  is  their 
duty  to  their  country  to  stand  firm  and  to 
combine  criticism  with  courage. 


AN   APPEAL  TO   MEN   OF   LEISURE. 


From  The  National  Review. 
AN  APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  LEISURE. 

"  I  am  possessed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy,  which,  now  that  I  have 
left  the  army  and  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
am  obliged  to  work  off  by  travelling  about 
Europe." 

The  above  remark  was  made  to  me  by  a 
roost  intelligent  officer  who  bad  retired 
from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who 
was  gifted  not  only,  as  he  himself  said, 
with  energy,  but  with  health,  strength,  and 
apparently  with  excellent  abilities. 


It  struck  me  as  sad  that  a  good  man's 
energies  should  be  thus  wasted,  when 
there  was  so  much  work  needing  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  and  this  led  me  to  con- 
sider why  and  how  it  was  that  so  few  men 
of  leisure  devote  themselves  to  useful  or 
philanthropic  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  example 
which  has  been  set  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
how  few  men  of  position  and  of  leisure 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps!  Those 
who  have  done  so,  whose  names  are  known 
to  the  public,  may  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand;  and  if  Lord 
Shaftesbury  were  to  die  to-morrow,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  who  would  be  capable 
of  occupying  with  equal  ability,  energy, 
and  dignity  the  high  position  which  be 
has  for  so  long  maintained  as  a  leader  of 
the  religious  and  philanthropic  world.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say .  that  there  are  not 
probably  more  men  now  who  devote  them- 
selves, their  money,  and  their  time  to  the 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures  than  during 
any  previous  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory. It  is  only  natural  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  As  the  age  we  live  in  is 
essentially  an  active  one,  it  would  indeed 
be  remarkable  if  philanthropy  were  to  be 
the  only  field  of  activity  which  had  not 
benefited  by  the  stirring  influences  of  our 
time.  I  quite  believe  that  there  is  more 
voluntary  and  unpaid  work  undertaken  by 
men  for  the  love  of  God  and  their  neigh- 
bor at  the  present  time,  than  there  ever 
was  before ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  men  of  the 
leisured  class  which  devotes  itself  to  un- 
paid, useful,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
work  is  a  small  one,  and  that  among  the 
younger  generation  of  philanthropists  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  the  equals  of  a  How- 
ard, a  Clarkson,  a  Wilberforce,  a  Zacbary 
Macaulay,  or  a  Shaftesbury.  Why  is 
this  ?  Surely  the  career  of  a  philanthro- 
pist is  as  noble  as  that  of  a  politician.  It 
cannot  be  less  interesting.  It  is  proba- 
bly of  more  genuine  service  to  the  world. 
True,  it  is,  that  in  this  direction  lies  not 
the  path  of  worldly  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, but  the  gratitude  of  a  people,  and  the 
sense  of  useful  work  accomplished  should 
be  reward  enough  for  the  genuine  philan- 
thropist. If  he  obtain  these,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  his  own  consciente,  he  may  un- 
grudgingly leave  the  stars  and  the  titles 
to  the  politician,  the  successful  general,  or 
the  lawyer.  The  lack  of  first-class  men 
in  this  department  of  the  world's  work  is 
not  due  to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
their  labor,  or  to  any  overstocking  of  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  labor  market. 
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Just  the  reverse.  Never  were  there  so 
many  philanthropic  enterprises  endeavor- 
oring  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
world;  never  was  religious  work  more 
active  and  more  desirous  of  availing  itself 
of  lay  help;  never  was  personal  work 
amongst  the  poor  and  suffering  in  body 
or  in  spirit  more  needed  than  at  present; 
never  was  there  greater  separation  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  and,  consequently, 
at  no  time  was  it  more  necessary  to  ap- 
ply to  the  social  sores  of  our  time  (irri- 
tated and  inflamed  by  the  poison  of  class 
ignorance  and  prejudice)  the  healing  rem- 
edies of  personal  ministration  and  Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

Women  (all  honor  to  them !)  can  be 
found  in  plenty,  who  make  it  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  their  lives  to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  sufferers,  who,  in  life's  battlefield, 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  shock  of  the 
social  forces  of  our  time ;  but  the  men  — 
those  thousands  of  them  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  the  strife,  who  are  simple  spec- 
tators of  the  fight  —  why  do  they  hold 
aloof  from  the  work  of  rescue  ?  How  can 
they  reconcile  it  with  their  manhood  to 
permit  feeble  women  to  descend  into  the 
arena  alone,  and  amidst  all  the  horrible 
surroundings  of  the  fight,  and  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  health,  and  often  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives,  to  labor  single-handed 
in  the  cause  of  mercy ;  the  men  looking  on 
the  while  indifferent,  or,  what  is  worse,  so 
engrossed  in  their  own  sport  or  selfish 
amusement,  as,  in  sooth,  not  to  perceive 
that  there  is  indeed  any  struggle  in  prog- 
ress, or  any  wounded  who  need  attention. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  care  of  those 
who  have  fallen  on  the  battle-field  of  life 
is  as  strictly  a  woman's  duty  as  is  the 
nursing  of  the  maimed  and  wounded  on 
the  actual  and  material  field  of  slaughter, 
and  that  men  are  not  fitted  for  such  work, 
and  would  only  do  it  badly  did  they  at- 
tempt it?  that  woman's  nature  is  more 
sympathetic  than  man's,  and  that  she  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  employed  on  some 
mission  of  mercy,  and  that,  consequently, 
she  is  the  fit  and  proper  person  to  under- 
take the  philanthropic  work  of  the  world  ? 
True ;  yet  the  Ambulance  Corps  does  not 
consist  solely  of  nurses.  Are  there  not 
doctors  ana  surgeons,  ambulance  men 
and  bearers,  professional  and  volunteers  ? 
As  on  the  material  field  of  strife,  so  on 
the  battle  arena  of  the  world,  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  philanthropic  energies 
of  men,  without  interfering  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  work  of  rescue  for  which  wom- 
en are  more  peculiarly  fitted.    For  want 


of  men,  women  are  frequently  obliged  to 
undertake  branches  of  philanthropic  work 
for  which  they  are  unsuited,  with  the  nat- 
ural result  that  the  work  is  badly  done, 
and  much  good  female  energy  wasted, 
which  might  have  been  better  employed  if 
directed  into  other  and  more  appropriate 
channels. 

Now,  supposing  a  man  of  leisure,  of 
independent  means,  of  cultivation,  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  heart,  and  the  desire  to 
make  himself  of  use  in  the  world,  were  to 
inquire  what  branches  of  useful  work 
were  open  to  him  outside  the  recognized 
lines  of  political,  magisterial,  and  literary 
labor,  what  answer  could  be  returned  him? 
There  are  many  who  seem  to  think  that  if 
a  man  of  leisure  and  means  does  not  go 
into  Parliament,  attend  petty  sessions,  or 
write  a  book,  there  are  only  two  other 
ways  in  which  he  can  spend  bis  days :  as 
a  sportsman,  or  as  an  idler.  It  never 
seems  to  enter  the  heads  of  these  people 
that  there  can  be  any  other  choice.  Let 
us  see,  however,  if,  outside  the  above 
orthodox  masculine  occupations,  we  can- 
not discover  several  ways  in  which  a  man 
may  profitably  and  agreeably  spend  bis 
time,  and  taste  of  that  happiness  which 
they  alone  feel  who  are  working  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Altruistic  unprofessional  work  may  be 
either  secular  or  religious.  If  secular,  it 
would  include  such  unpaid  labor  as  that 
of  poor-law  guardians,  town  councillors, 
vestrymen,  managers  of  public  libraries, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  gymnasia,  cricket 
and  football  clubs,  penny  banks,  boys' 
homes  and  clubs,  orphanages,  industrial 
schools,  hospitals,  convalescent  homes, 
working-men's  clubs,  coffee  taverns,  de- 
bating and  penny-reading  societies,  sani- 
tary and  vigilance  associations,  hospital 
Sunday  and  hospital  Saturday  move- 
ments, emigration,  temperance,  benefit, 
thrift,  chanty  organization,  Kyrle,  open 
spaces,  national  health,  public  playground, 
drinking  fountain,  ambulance,  early  clos- 
ing, people's  entertainment,  popular  ballad 
concert,  workhouse  concert,  and  country 
and  seaside  convalescing  societies,  etc. 

Religious  work  would  include  that  of 
deacons  and  lay  readers  appointed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  similar 
work  as  carried  on  by  other  Churches, 
Sunday-school  teaching,  membership  of 
such  associations  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men's 
Friendly  Society,  the  Church  of  England 
Purity  Society,  the  White  Cross  Army, 
etc. 

Are  not  these  lists  sufficiently  compre- 
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hensive?  Yet  they  do  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
other  ways  in  which  men  of  leisure  might 
turn  their  talents  to  useful  account.  I 
have  only  jotted  down  those  which  first 
arose  in  my  mind.  Let  others  add  to 
them. 

Many  a  good  work  is  languishing  for 
want  of  help,  not  pecuniary,  but  personal 
help.  How  different  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  our  East  End  and  South 
London  parishes,  or  in  our  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  if  settlements  of  young  men 
like  those  about  to  be  established  by  the 
universities  were  more  common !  I  can 
myself  witness  to  the  good  work  performed 
by  two  young  men  engaged  in  business  in 
the  city,  who  have  taken  a  house  to- 
gether in  the  far  east  of  London,  have 
added  a  large  room  to  the  building,  have 
surrounded  themselves  with  a  band  of 
young  lads  and  men,  and  after  working 
hours  devote  themselves  to  their  welfare, 
instruction,  and  amusement.  May  others 
follow  their  example ! 

I  shall  be  content  if  the  few  words  I 
have  written  may  lead  some  men  of 
leisure,  whose  lives  are  at  present  devoid 
of  all  serious  or  useful  occupation,  to 
think  whether,  after,  all,  that  life  is  worth 
living  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
sport  or  pleasure,  or,  still  worse,  to  idle- 
ness or  vice,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  truly  worth  living  if  some  portion  of 
the  time,  talents,  health,  and  energy  with 
which  God  has  endowed  them  were  to  be 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Brabazon. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
.GORDON  AT  GRAVESEND: 
A    PERSONAL    REMINISCENCE. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  more,  as  there 
have  already  been  many,  accounts  given 
to  the  world  of  the  life  and  doings  of  that 
brave  and  gallant  soldier  —  that  true  and 
Christian  gentleman  —  whose  name,  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months  or  more,  has 
been  upon  the  lips  of  all  mankind,  whose 
deeds  have  been  shouted  aloud  or  whis- 
pered low,  according  as  the  scales  of  his 
fate  were  buoyant  with  victory  or  heavy 
with  failure. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  these  accounts  is 
prefaced  by  a  regret  that  its  author  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  who 
was  called  "  Chinese  Gordon."  I  am 
neither  author  nor  journalist,  but  I  had 


the  advantage  of  working  under  General 
Gordon  for  nearly  two  years  at  a  time 
when  he  was  perhaps  less  conspicuous  to 
the  world  but  better  known  as  a  man  than 
at  any  other  period  of  bis  eventful  life : 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a 
fair  account  of  the  man  himself  as  he 
appeared  apart  from  the  glare  of  fame 
through  which  he  was  commonly  viewed. 

And  a  very  real  and  human  man  he  was 
—  as  great,  as  good,  and  as  true  as  any 
have  described  him ;  not  a  colorless  saint 
without  a  flaw  or  fault  to  retrieve  his  good- 
ness from  monotony  —  as  some  would 
apparently  have  us  conceive  him  —  but  a 
man  whose  genius  was  too  brilliant  and 
whose  parts  were  too  strong  to  be  without 
corresponding  weaknesses  and  prejudices 
almost  as  marked  as  his  talents.  If  I 
describe  his  peculiarities  as  well  as  his 
goodness  it  will  not  be  to  detract  from  his 
reputation  but  rather  to  enhance  it,  for 
who  could  have  loved  Gordon  as  we  did 
if  he  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  model 
of  all  the  virtues  ? 

When  I  first  stood  face  to  face  with  tjie 
St.  Paul  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  for 
surely  no  other  man  of  modern  times  has 
united  in  his  person  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  great  apostle,  in  ca- 
reer as  well  as  in  character  —  I  was  a  long 
slip  of  a  lad  rejoicing  in  the  post  of  as- 
sistant to  the  manager  for  the  contractors 
who  were  constructing  the  fortifications 
at  and  near  Gravesend.  I  was  standing, 
with  my  chief,  Mr.  Wood  house,  on  the 
terre-plein  of  the  New  Tavern  Fort,  then 
nearly  completed,  when  the  colonel  came 
across  the  little  parade  ground  from  his 
office  and  joined  us. 

"This  is  my  new  assistant,  Colonel 
Gordon,"  said  my  chief  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. My  hand  was  grasped  heartily, 
a  quick,  nervous  voice  bade  me  a  kindly 
good-morning,  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  looking  into  "Chinese  Gordon's" 
eyes.  What  eyes  they  were  !  Keen  and 
clear,  filled  with  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
bright,  with  an  unnatural  brightness ; 
their  expression  one  of  settled  feverish- 
ness,  their  color  blue-grey,  as  is  the  sky 
on  a  bitter  March  morning.  I  know  not 
what  effect  those  eyes  had  on  all  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with,  though  from  the 
unfailing  and  willing  obedience  with  which 
his  orders  were  carried  out  I  fancy  that 
to  some  extent  he  unconsciously  mesmer- 
ized nine  out  of  ten  to  do  his  will,  but  I 
know  that  upon  me  their  effect  was  to 
raise  a  wild  longing,  a  desperate  desire  to 
do  something,  anything,  at  his  bidding. 
It  was  not  an  unpleasant  or  uncanny  sen- 
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sat  ion ;  it  was  not  that  any  evil  thought 
or  suspicion  lurked  within  the  windows  of 
his  brave  and  pure  soul,  his  power  was 
the  power  of  resolute  goodness,  and  it 
was  strong,  so  strong  that  I  am  sure  had 
he  told  me  to  stand  on  my  head,  or  to  per- 
form some  impossible  feat,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  tried  my  utmost  to  accomplish 
it  without  giving  a  moment  for  reflection 
as  to  whether  the  order  was  reasonable  or 
not. 

]  saw  much  and  heard  more  of  Gordon 
during  the  time  I  was  on  the  Tilbury, 
Gravesend,  and  Cliffe  Forts.  I  can  fully 
confirm  the  account  Mr.  Hake  gives  of  his 
life  at  that  time,  except  that  I  never  saw 
any  of  the  inscriptions  "  God  bless  the 
Kernel,"  which  he  says  were  to  be  found 
chalked  on  the  walls  and  fences  in  the 
neighborhood,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  any  one  who  ever  did  see  them. 

It  was  Gordon's  custom  to  begin  his 
working  day  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  end  it  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Before  and  after  those  hours  he  was  prac- 
tically as  inaccessible  as  if  he  had  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Some  few 
there  were  who  had  tried  the  experiment 
of  interviewing  him  in  his  official  capacity 
during  the  forbidden  hours,  but  I  never 
heard  of  their  attempts  being  successful; 
indeed,  the  colonel's  manner  at  such  times 
was  (to  put  it  mildly)  distinctly  discourag- 
ing, and  usually  made  the  offenders  de- 
termine never  to  violate  his  rules  again. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  goodness  of 
his  heart  and  the  great  breadth  of  his 
charity,  Gordon  was  far  from  possessing 
a  placid  temperament,  or  from  being  pa- 
tient over  small  things.  Indeed,  his  very 
energy  and  his  single-mindedness  tended 
to  make  him  impatient  and  irritable  when- 
ever any  person  or  thing  interfered  with 
his  instructions  or  desires. 

On  one  occasion  the  clerk  of  the  works 
at  Tilbury  Forts  was  helping  his  brother 
sergeant  at  New  Tavern  Fort  to  set  the 
firing  lines  for  an  embrasure.  Some  of 
the  workmen  were  thrown  idle  until  the 
pegs  were  driven  to  guide  them  in  their 
work.  A  difficulty  arose  which  could  only 
be  settled  by  the  colonel ;  it  was  but  seven 
o'clock  ;  they  could  see  that  his  bedroom 
window  was  open  wide,  so  concluded  that 
be  had  risen,  and  my  chief  suggested  that 
to  avoid  delay  they  should  appeal  to  the 
colonel  at  once. 

"  I  won't  risk  it,"  said  one  sergeant. 

44 1  wouldn't  go  for  any  money,"  said 
the  other. 

What  was  to  be  done?  At  last  both 
urged  my  chief  to  go,  he  being  considered, 


and  with  good  cause,  to  stand  as  high  as 
anyone  in  the  colonel's  good  graces.  As 
the  matter  was  pressing  he  went.  The 
colonel  himself  opened  the  door  in  re- 
sponse to  his  s  mmons,  and  on  seeing 
who  it  was  half  closed  it  again. 

44  What  do  you  want?"  he  said  shortly, 
and  with  an  expression  on  his  face  which 
boded  no  good  to  the  mission  on  which  he 
was  thus  disturbed. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  is  an  even-tempered, 
imperturbable  man,  not  easily  upset,  so  in 
spite  of  his  chilling  reception  he  explained 
very  blandly,  "We  cannot  get  the  firing 
lines  to  No.  1  gun  set  properly  without 
some  instructions  from  vou,  colonel, 
and " 

44  By-and-by,"  broke  in  the  colonel  tes- 
tily, and  closed  the  door  in  his  face. 

My  chief  retired,  naturally  somewhat 
nettled  at  this  behavior,  but  at  eight 
o'clock  the  colonel  sallied  forth,  with  a 
face  as  bright  and  a  manner  as  cheerful 
and  complacent  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  difficulty  before,  and  at  once  settled 
the  question  offhand.  And  yet  the  sight 
of  the  men  standing  idly  waiting  for  him 
must  have  touched  his  soft  heart  with  a 
pang  of  regret  that  he  had  not  come  out 
when  asked,  for  he  took  occasion  to  say, 
ere  he  walked  away,  that  he  was  so  sorry 
the  men  had  been  kept  waiting;  he  did 
not  know  they  were  unable  to  get  on  with 
anything  else  until  that  particular  job  was 
done. 

44  Ah  !  you  wouldn't  give  me  time  to  tell 
vou  that,  colonel,"  my  chief  replied  with  a 
laugh ;  but  all  the  same  he  vowed  within 
himself  that  the  colonel  should  see  many 
and  many  a  sun  rise  and  set  before  he 
found  him  at  bis  door  earlier  than  eight 
in  the  morning  again. 

When  Gordon  was  at  work  there  was 
never  any  mistake  about  it,  and  woe  to 
the  man  who  then  kept  him  waiting  for 
anything  a  moment  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  "Another  five  minutes 
gone !  We  shall  never  have  them  again  ! " 
would  rap  out  at  such  times,  and  a  whole 
world  of  meaning  lay  in  the  words  when 
he  was  the  speaker;  infinitely  more  telling 
they  were  than  the  more  vigorous  English 
in  which  most  men  give  vent  to  growing 
impatience. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  command  at 
Gravesend  his  soul  was  sorely  tried  by 
the  time  spent  in  rowing  from  one  fort  to 
another,  and  before  long  he  discarded  the 
pair-oared  boat  which  his  predecessor  had 
used,  in  favor  of  a  four-oared  gig,  which 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  fastest- 
pulled  boat  in  those  waters.    When  I  was 
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at  the  forts  he  had  his  crew  in  a  high  state 
of  discipline,  and  it  was  a  most  suggestive 
sight  to  see  these  men,  who  had  perhaps 
been  waiting  for  hours  on  the  chance  of 
being  wanted,  smarten  themselves  up 
when  he  came  through  the  Ordnance 
Yard  and  gave  the  word  for  the  boat  —  to 
see  them  scurry  along  down  the  jetty  and 
into  the  boat,  and  almost  before  he  was 
fairly  seated  have  her  cast  off  and  their 
oars  dipped.  I  believe  they  adored  him 
in  their  hearts,  but  he  certainly  did  take 
it  out  of  their  bodies.  They  fairly  groaned 
within  themselves  when  he  chanced  to 
take  a  down-stream  journey  with  a  tide 
running  strongly  up,- for  it  meant  a  con- 
stant fire  of  impatient  appeals,  "A  little 
faster,  boys,  a  little  faster ! "  which  they 
could  not  disregard  until  their  goal  was 
reached.  I  have  seen  them  tumble  out  at 
Cliffe  after  a  four-mile  pull  against  tide 
about  as  limp  as  four  strong  men  could 
well  be  without  dropping. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  more  re- 
markable about  Gordon  than  his  almost 
morbid  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time; 
he  would  not,  of  his  own  accord,  waste 
a  single  moment;  his  own  words,  "  Inac- 
tion is  terrible  to  me,"  were  in  fact  lit- 
erally true. 

For  a  man  of  his  small  stature  his  activ- 
ity was  marvellous  —  he  seemed  able  to 
walk  every  one  else  off  their  legs,  over 
rough  ground  or  smooth.  It  was  a  most 
comical  sight,  for  any  one  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  to  see  him  land  at  a  fort  and  run 
up  the  glacis  and  round  the  works,  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  more  of  his  own  staff,  my 
chief  (a  massive,  slow-moving  man),  and 
two  or  three  foremen,  all  "  comfortable " 
in  bulk.  Whenever  he  paused,  his  fol- 
lowers would  straggle  up  one  by  one  in 
various  stages  of  breathlessness ;  and  in- 
variably did  he  require  to  address  his  first 
remark  to  one  of  those  who  were  furthest 
behind.  At  Cliffe  I,  being  young  and 
slim,  was  able  to  keep  close  to  him,  and  I 
took  care  always  to  use  the  advantages 
nature  had  given  roe  when  he  visited  that 
fort. 

To  all  of  us,  bis  subordinates,  he  was 
always  scrupulously  polite ;  but  although 
there  was  no  undue  self-assertion  or  hau- 
teur in  his  manner,  it  was  never  possible 
to  forget,  when  he  was  on  duty,  that  he 
was  the  colonel  commandant.  He  was 
extremely  reticent  and  sparing  of  remarks 
when  on  the  works,  and  always  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  business  in  hand. 

In  Gordon  strength  and  weakness  were 
most  fantastically  mingled.  There  was 
of  course  no  trace  of  timidity  in  his  com- 


position, or  he  could  never  have  occupied 
his  unique  position  in  the  world.  But 
he  was  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
which  made  him  extremely  sensitive  in 
some  respects,  especially  as  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  who  might  be  affected  by 
his  doings.  He  had  a  most  powerful  will, 
and  as  high  a  sense  of  duty  as  was  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  have ;  and  when  he  be- 
lieved any  course  to  be  right,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  follow  it,  he  was  absolutely 
indifferent  to  all  dissuading  or  moderating 
influences.  He  did  not  combat  opposing 
counsels  at  any  time,  but  simply  ignored 
them ;  when  his  mind  was  made  up  on  a 
matter,  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  there  could  be  any  more  to  say  about 
it 

This  superb  confidence  in  himself,  with- 
out the  least  arrogance  or  conscious  ego- 
tism, went  far  towards  making  Gordon  the 
distinguished  figure  he  was  to  every  one 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  No  doubt  bis 
ability  and  industry  can  be  equalled  by 
many  now  serving  their  queen  and  coun- 
try, but  it  is  given  to  few  to  have  such 
natural  powers  combined  with  a  like  ab- 
sence of  self-pride.  Indeed,  with  him  the 
desire  to  efface  himself  amounted  almost 
to  a  disease.  Nothing  irritated  him  more 
than  to  be  effusively  or  even  gratefully 
thanked  for  any  kindness,  though  kind- 
ness he  was  ever  ready  to  show  where 
there  was  want  or  misery  to  relieve.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  became  the 
objects  for  his  labor  and  the  recipients  of 
his  charity;  and  of  their  deserts  be  was 
not  critical. 

There  were  those  among  bis  acquaint- 
ances who  declared  oftentimes  that  he 
was  too  indiscriminate,  particularly  those 
who  themselves  discriminated  so  much  as 
to  relieve  themselves  from  any  efforts  to 
help  their  fellow-creatures  in  trouble,  but 
Gordon  was  never  swayed  by  these ;  any 
visible  want  or  misery  was  sufficient  to 
arouse  his  sympathy  and  ensure  his  help. 

As  was  but  natural,  he  was  often  im- 
posed upon.  Boys  there  were  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  the  gutter,  whom  he 
had  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  whom  he 
had  kept  for  months  in  his  own  house 
until  he  could  find  such  berths  for  them 
as  would  secure  them  decent  livings;  and 
some  of  these,  having  no  grit  in  them,  no 
mind  to  labor  for  themselves,  came  back 
again  and  again,  trusting  to  the  colonel's 
bounty  and  goodness.  It  needed  many 
such  failures  to  convince  him  that  these 
defaulters  were  in  truth  incorrigible. 

In  one  instance  Gordon  took  a  boy  into 
bis  house,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  him, 
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and  at  last  placed  him  satisfactorily  on 
board  ship.  But  this  youth,  having  no 
mind  for  work,  bolted  at  the  first  chance, 
loafed  about  for  a  while,  and  then,  finding 
he  was  getting  thinly  stocked  both  within 
and  without,  came  in  rags  and  tatters  to 
the  colonel,  and  appealed  to  him  for 
one  more  chance.  The  result  was  an- 
other trial,  followed  by  another  situation 
with  another  complete  outfit.  But  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  Three  times  this 
little  impostor  was  taken  in,  fed  back  to 
strength,  clothed  afresh,  and  well  placed 
by  the  colonel,  and  as 'often  did  he  return 
to  the  streets  to  sink  again  into  wretched- 
ness and  rags.  The  last  time  he  came 
back  was  at  night.  The  colonel  was  not 
then  at  home,  but  when  he  returned  he 
found  his  twice  tried  protigi  on  the  door- 
step, half  dead  with  hunger  and  cold  — 
though  it  was  not  winter  time  —  a  mass 
of  rags,  and  in  a  disgusting  state  of  filthi- 
ness.  To  take  him  in  with  three  other 
boys,  then  living  in  the  house,  was  out  of 
the  question;  and  to  leave  him  outside 
was,  for  the  colonel,  no  less  impossible. 
He  solved  the  difficulty  by  leading  him 
across  the  yard  to  the  stable  (which,  as 
be  did  not  keep  a  horse  himself,  the  colo- 
nel allowed  my  chief  to  use).  There  was 
a  second  stall  therein  which  was  used  as 
a  storage  place  for  the  clean  straw ;  there 
were  several  bundles  in  it  that  night,  and 
on  them  the  colonel  bade  the  boy  rest  till 
morning,  and  went  out,  leaving  the  can- 
dle, which  had  been  blown  out  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  on  the  manger. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  groom  came, 
he  noticed  the  candle  with  some  surprise, 
and  in  going  for  it  walked  over  the  boy. 

"  Hello ! "  said  he,  "  what  are  you  a-do- 
ing  here?" 

"  Oh  1 "  replied  the  boy,  "  the  colonel 
brought  me  here,  and  told  me  be  would 
come  for  me  at  six  o'clock." 

Joho  grinned  and  made  answer:  "  Oh, 
very  well,  bide  where  you  are." 

Just  after  six  the  colonel  made  his  ap- 
pearance, carrying  a  lump  of  soap,  a  towel 
of  goodly  proportions,  a  brush,  and  a 
sponge.  He  called  the  little  vagabond 
out  into  the  yard,  and  having  poured  a 
pail  of  hot  water  into  the  half  barrel  which 
did  duty  as  the  drinking  trough,  he  then 
and  there  stripped  his  young  friend,  and 
gave  him  a  thorough  cleansing  from  head 
to  foot,  and  afterwards  dressed  him  in 
entirely  new  clothes  —  his  own  being  only 
fit  for  the  flames. 

Gordon  used  to  buy  boys'  boots  by  the 
gross,  and  coarse  raiment  by  the  dozen, 
to  clothe  his  protigis.     In  his  time  be 


must  have  clothed  some  hundreds  of 
boys ;  and  although  his  kindness  was  often 
thrown  away,  there  were  many  cases  — 
some  within  my  own  knowledge  —  in 
which  the  help  he  gave  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  self-respect  and  success. 

Gordon  literally  went  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  to  bring  in  his  guests. 
As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  high- 
road, just  beyond  the  village  of  Chalk,  he 
came  upon  a  ragged,  wretched-looking 
boy  sitting  in  the  hedgerow,  gently  cry- 
ing to  himself  for  hunger.  The  colonel 
could  not  pass  him,  of  course ;  so  he  en- 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
after  a  while  drew  from  him  all  his  story. 
He  was  a  Norfolk  boy,  and  had  run  away, 
some  three  years  before,  from  his  home 
near  Cromer ;  since  then  he  had  lived  by 
his  wits,  which  had  not  done  any  great 
things  for  him,  and  he  had  now  got  to  bis 
worst  estate,  being  homeless,  starving, 
and  destitute.  The  colonel  couldn't  take 
him  home,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  cot- 
tage further  on,  so  he  gave  him  his  Tes- 
tament in  which  was  written  his  name 
and  address,  and  told  him  to  go  thereto 
and  await  his  return.  Subsequently  he 
found  employment  for  him  on  the  adjacent 
fort,  and  kept  him  some  six  weeks  in  his 
house  while  he  made  inquiries  about  him. 
As  the  result  of  these  confirmed  the  lad's 
account  of  himself,  the  colonel  thought  it 
but  right  that  he  should  return  to  bis 
home ;  so,  having  made  arrangements  for 
him  to  be  met,  he  one  day  sent  him  off, 
carriage  paid,  booked  to  Norwich.  He 
probably  reached  his  destination  safely, 
for  the  mother  never  wrote  to  the  con- 
trary, neither  did  she  or  the  boy  ever 
think  it  necessary  to  send  one  word  to 
the  colonel  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
kindness  to  the  wanderer  ! 

His  house  truly  was,  as  Mr.  Hake  says, 
"school  and  hospital  and  almshouse  in 
turn."  Sometimes  it  was  a  sick  lad  he 
was  nursing  back  to  strength ;  at  others 
a  few  boys  for  whom  he  was  seeking 
places ;  while  all  the  year  round  there 
were  night  classes  —  I  believe  on  two 
evenings  a  week  —  which  were  attended 
by  dozens  of  ragged  youngsters. 

Two  afternoons  a  week  he  went  to  the 
Infirmary,  where  be  read,  talked,  and 
prayed  with  all  who  were  lying  sick  there. 
Of  bis  great  sympathy  with  the  sick,  and 
his  exertions  on  their  behalf,  I  always 
heard  more  grateful  words  spoken  than  of 
anything  else  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  seeking  out  old 
and  bedridden  people  living  outside  the 
town,  and  in  the  country  districts,  who 
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had  few  to  look  after  them.  To  these  old 
people  he  was  more  genial  and  communi- 
cative than  to  any  one  else,  and  would  tell 
them  long  stories  of  his  doings  in  Russia 
and  in  China,  which  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible for  any  well-to-do  person  to  extract 
from  him. 

Apropos  of  his  forgiving  nature,  here 
is  an  incident  which  illustrates  it,  and  also 
his  keen  sense  of  humor.  An  old  woman, 
a  soldier's  widow,  who  had  frequently  been 
helped  by  him,  walked  up  from  Chatham 
one  morning  seeking  help  once  more. 
She  was  a  bad  old  person,  long  since  in- 
nocent of  the  habit  of  drawing  a  fine  dis- 
tinction between  meum  and  tuum.  After 
the  colonel  had  heard  her  pitiful  tale  he 
went  into  another  room  to  find  a  half- 
sovereign  for  her.  The  old  woman's  eyes 
fell  on  a  light  overcoat  of  his  which  she 
thought  would  be  useful  to  her,  so  she 
slipped  it  under  her  crinoline  and  got 
safely  away  with  it.  Walking  down  the 
hill,  just  after  passing  Dickens's  house  at 
Gad's  Hill,  she  perceived  a  policeman 
coming  towards  her  bound  for  Gravesend. 
She  promptly  returned  the  overcoat  to  its 
first  hiding-place  until  he  had  passed. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  just  when  the  po- 
liceman had  turned  round  to  have  a  look 
at  her,  the  overcoat  dropped  under  her  feet 
and  nearly  upset  her.  That  caused  the 
constable  to  follow  her  and  inquire  how 
she  came  by  her  strange  possession.  She 
admitted  she  had  got  it  from  Colonel  Gor- 
don, and  the  policeman  thereupon  made 
her  retrace  her  steps,  and  took  her  back 
to  the  colonel's  house.  The  colonel  con- 
fessed that  the  coat  was  his.  "  Of  course 
you'll  charge  her,  sir?"  the  constable  re- 
marked inquiringly,  as  no  comment  fol- 
lowed on  his  explanation.  The  kindly 
colonel  tapped  his  moustache  with  his 
handkerchief  rolled  up  in  his  left  hand  — 
a  habit  he  had  whenever  he  was  not  quite 
prepared  to  speak,  or  was  about  to  make 
a  suggestion  not  strictly  within  his  right 
—  he  looked  at  the  constable,  then  at  the 
hardened  old  woman  cringing  before  him, 
and  then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  be 
said  hurriedly  to  the  old  woman  in  a  kind 
of  stage  whisper  (which  was  also  a  trick 
of  his),  ••  You  wanted  it,  didn't  you  ?  "  Of 
course  she  said  yes.  The  policeman  was 
confounded.  "  Won't  you  charge  her, 
sir  ?  "  "  Oh,  take  her  away,  take  her 
away,"  said  the  colonel  persuasively, "  and 
send  her  about  her  business."  And  they 
had  to  go. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  Gordon's 
tendency  to  be  lenient  when  it  was  possi- 
ble to  be  so.    One  day  when  the  magazine 


doors  at  Tilbury  Fort  were  being  fitted 
with  their  proper  fastenings,  several  of 
the  locks  —  they  were  valuable  patent 
lever  locks  of  gun  metal  —  were  carelessly 
left  exposed  on  a  bench  in  an  open  shed 
when  the  carpenters  ceased  work.  Dur- 
ing the  night  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
returned  to  quarters  somewhat  the  worse 
for  liquor,  carried  off  five  of  them.  Of 
course  they  were  missed  next  morning, 
and  suspicion  having  fallen  upon  the  sol- 
diers, a  search  was  made  and  the  offender 
discovered.  The  colonel,  who  in  some 
way  or  another  always  got  to  know  every- 
thing there  was  to  know,  heard  of  the 
theft,  and  at  once  asked  Mr.  Woodhouse 
what  he  intended  to  do  about  it.  When 
he  was  told  that,  as  the  carpenters  had 
been  to  blame  for  leaving  the  locks  about, 
and  as  they  had  not  been  disposed  of  by 
the  thief,  my  chief  proposed  to  take  no 
action  at  all,  the  colonel  was  apparently 
as  much  relieved  as  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  been  the  pardoned  culprit. 
14  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  said ;  "  that's 
just  what  I  should  have  done  myself." 

All  the  world  knows  now  how  power- 
fully Gordon  was  swayed  by  his  religious 
feelings.  Nothing  that  has  been  written 
on  that  head,  which  I  have  seen,  exceeds 
the  truth.  When  one  realized  what  he  did 
day  by  day,  and  all  with  such  absolute 
indifference  to  praise  or  blame,  one  could 
not  fail  to  compreheod  that  Gordon  did 
indeed  live  for  his  God  and  not  for  him- 
self. All  he  did  was  done  without  a 
thought  of  man's  approbation  or  regard; 
he  spared  himself  no  exertion  that  could 
add  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  sick 
or  miserable;  his  purse  was  never  well 
stocked,  for  his  gifts  were  only  limited  by 
his  means. 

When  he  left  Gravesend  for  Galatz  in 
187 1,  he  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
old  and  disabled  persons  whom  he  had 
regularly  relieved  up  till  then,  still  pro- 
vided with  regular  pensions  at  his  ex- 
pense in  amounts  varying  from  one  to  ten 
shillings  per  week,  and  I  am  told  that 
even  at  the  time  of  his  death  some  of 
these  were  still  living,  and  still  benefiting 
from  his  purse.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
he  was  frequently  without  money  with 
which  to  meet  unexpected  calls ;  and  it  is 
true  that  on  one  occasion  —  when  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  was  started  —  not 
having  any  money  by  him  at  the  time,  he 
sent,  as  his  contribution  to  the  fund,  a 
gold  medal,  worth  10/.,  to  be  melted  down. 

With  all  his  belief ,  Gordon  was  per- 
fectly free  from  cant,  and  never  sought  to 
press  religion   indiscriminately  upon  the 
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notice  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  but  confined  himself  in  that  way 
very  much  to  those  who  were  sick,  and  to 
boys  and  old  people.  He  was,  however, 
an  assiduous  tract-distributor  in  a  quiet 
way.  Any  one  who  next  trod  the  same 
path  when  the  colonel  had  walked  from 
one  fort  to  another,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
would  generally  find  a  sprinkling  of  tracts 
on  the  way,  all  so  placed  that  they  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  stray  papers  depos- 
ited by  wind  or  chance.  If  there  was  a 
stile  to  get  over,  a  tract  would  be  on  the 
top  bar,  kept  in  place  by  a  heavy  stone ; 
if  the  footpath  was  narrow,  another  tract 
would  be  found  in  the  middle  of  it,  secured 
in  the  same  way;  others  would  be  seen 
hung  on  any  nails  that  might  project  from 
fence  or  wall,  or  wrapped  round  gate- 
handles  or  bars,  all  so  ingeniously  placed 
that  no  one  could  fail  to  see  they  had  been 
put  there  purposely. 

At  one  fort  a  powerful  telescope  was 
kept,  through  which  the  actions  of  those 
at  the  next  fort  —  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant—  could  be  watched;  and  I  fear  it 
was  very  frequently  used,  when  the  colonel 
left  on  foot,  to  count  up  the  tracts  which 
be  disposed  of  on  the  way. 

When  we  heard  of  his  appointment  to 
a  fresh  post  in  Galatz,  we  were  one  and 
all  distressed  that  we  were  not  to  complete 
the  forts  under  his  eyes,  for  we  all  felt 
proud  of  working  under  one  so  distin- 
guished as  he  had  even  then  made  himself 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  felt  we  were 
not  likely  to  see  again  a  man  whose  whole 
life  was  such  a  lesson  in  modesty,  energy, 
capacity,  and  godliness.  I  think  it  was  not 
until  he  was  really  gone  that  it  was  fully 
realized  how  great  a  man  had  passed  from 
our  midst.  It  was  perhaps  as  well  that 
this  was  so,  for  nothing  would  have  been 
more  distasteful  to  him  than  a  great  dem- 
onstration of  his  popularity  and  of  the 
general  regret  felt  at  his  departure. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  an  incident 
occurred  which  well  showed  his  kindly 
regard  io.'  the  feelings  of  others.  He  was 
making  a  farewell  visit  to  the  forts  in  the 
company  of  the  inspector-general  of  forti- 
fications, bis  successor  (Colonel  Wrottes- 
ley),  and  several  engineer  and  artillery 
officers,  who  came  with  him  to  make  a 
general  inspection  of  the  works  on  the 
command  being  transferred. 

At  Cliffe  Fort  my  chief  went  round  with 
the  distinguished  party,  and  I  followed 
him.  On  the  visitors  reaching  the  jetty 
after  the  inspection,  on  their  way  to  the 
boat,  I  turned  back,  and,  crossing  the 
glacis,  entered  my  little  hut  at  the  east 
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corner  of  the  fort.  I  had  scarcely  closed 
the  door  when  it  was  violently  thrown 
open  again,  and  in  rushed  Colonel  Gor- 
don. He  hastily  wrung  my  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Good-bye,  Stannard  ;  God 
bless  and  keep  you  always  1 "  Before  I 
could  utter  a  word  in  return  he  had  darted 
out  again,  and  was  making  his  way  at  a 
sharp  double  across  the  glacis  toward  the 
steam  launch  on  which  all  the  others  had 
by  that  time  taken  their  places. 

That  was  my  last  sight  of  him  who  was 
born  in  the  cradle  of  modern  warfare  and 
half  a  century  later,  after  such  a  life  as  no 
man  has  lived  since  the  days  of  the  mighty 
apostle  to  whom  I  have  likened  him,  fell 
by  the  dagger  of  a  Mahommedan  fanatic 
in  the  betrayed  city  of  the  burning  desert. 
More  than  ever  do  I  now  value  his  last 
message  to  me,  written  from  Galatz  — 
"Tell  Stannard  to  thank  God  he  was  born 
an  Englishman  ; "  more  than  ever  do  I 
see  the  force  and  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
lines  written  upon  the  great  soldier  of  the 
past :  — 

His  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 
Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure ; 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 

Arthur  Stannard. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IRISH  LOYALTY. 

When  George  IV.  quitted  Ireland  sixty- 
four  years  ago,  be  declared  it  to  be  his 
intention  "to  revisit  that  country  every 
three  years;  and  if  any  circumstance 
should  prevent  his  doing  so,  he  would 
leave,"  he  said,  "a  recommendation  to 
his  successor  to  come  often  amongst  the 
Irish  people,  as  he  would  be  quite  sure 
of  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  reception."  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  George  IV.,  who  was 
a  man  of  very  considerable  ability,  in 
spite  of  the  vices  and  the  liability  to  illu- 
sions which  obscured  that  ability,  never 
left  his  successor  any  wiser  counsel  than 
that ;  and  the  reception  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  at  the  present  moment 
shows  that  a  compliance  with  this  counsel 
might  have  done  much  to  attenuate  the 
danger  of  civil  discord  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  furious  efforts  made  at  Mallow 
to  set  the  Irish  people  against  the  prince 
and  princess,  show  rather  the  extreme 
difficulty  by  which  that  course  is  attended, 
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than  any  willingness  in  the  Irish  people 
to  accept  Mr.  O'Brien's  advice.  Of  course 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  are  Parnellite;  but 
they  would  much  rather  be  Parnellite,  and 
demonstratively  loyal  to  the  throne,  than 
Parnellite  with  a  crypto-Republican  lean- 
ing, such  as  Mr.  Parnell  wants  to  inspire 
in  them.  In  Dublin,  very  good  observers 
tell  us  that  the  enthusiasm  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  middle  classes.  In 
the  slums,  the  prince  was  received  with 
the  utmost  effusion  and  delight.  Even 
the  coal-porters,  —  the  most  violent  poli- 
ticians in  the  city, — cheered  the  prince 
and  princess  to  the  echo.  Indeed,  those 
who  were  most  prepared  to  find  the  lower 
classes  disloyal,  assure  us  that,  far  from 
being  disloyal,  they  were  almost  as  loyal 
as  were  the  same  classes  to  George  IV., 
during  that  month  of  1821  which  he  spent 
in  or  near  the  Irish  capital.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  how  George  IV.  was  then 
received,  he  should  read  an  amusing  little 
pamphlet  just  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  Hubert 
Burke,*  containing  the  contemporary 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  king's  recep- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  king  under- 
stood exactly  how  to  catch  the  Irish  feel- 
ing. When  the  motley  train  who  rode 
after  his  carriage  from  Kingstown  to  the 
viceregal  lodge  hesitated  to  follow  him 
into  the  grounds,  he  not  only  begged  them 
to  do  so,  but  addressed  them  when  he 
alighted  as  "my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
and  my  good  yeomanry,"  the  latter  term 
being  invented  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ers who  happened  to  have  horses ;  and  he 
thanked  them  especially  for  escorting  him 
to  his  "very  door,"  and  exhorted  them  to 
go  and  do  by  him  as  he  was  going  to  do 
by  them,  namely,  to  drink  his  health  in  a 
bumper  of  whiskey  punch.  Then  in  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  small  farmers, 
he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  man  had  a 
cow;  and  on  being  assured  that  he  had 
not,  George  promised  to  give  him  one, 
and  stated  his  conviction  that  every  poor 
Irishman  should  have  at  least  a  cow,  a 
pig,  and  some  poultry,  —  a  sentiment 
which  did  a  great  deal  more  to  make  the 
king  popular  than  the  few  actual  gifts  to 
one  or  two  lucky  individuals  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  which  just  served  to  show 
that  his  sentiment  was  sincere.  To  have 
seen  the  king  pointing  to  the  large  sham- 
rock on  his  breast,  and  shedding  tears  at 
the  magnificence  of  the  cheers  with  which 
he  was  welcomed  to  the  Curragh,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  make  the 

*  Published  by  W.  Hodges,  of  Soho  Square. 


Irish  heart  burst  with  enthusiasm  for 
"  our  fat  friend,"  as  Beau  Brummel  called 
him.  One  brawny  Irishman,  who  accom- 
panied the  king  to  the  viceregal  lodge, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  was  a  rebel  to 
ould  King  George  in  '98,  and,  by  God,  I'd 
die  now  a  hundred  deaths  for  bis  son,  be- 
cause he's  a  rale  king,  and  axes  us  how 
we  are."  We  believe  that  even  though 
the  Prince  of  Wales  may  not  have  in- 
herited quite  the  popular  manners  of  his 
great-uncle,  a  good  many  Irishmen  will  be 
inclined  to  say  the  same  of  him,  even 
without  Mr.  Parnell's  permission.  But 
the  pity  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  ever 
have  had  the  excuse  for  regarding  the 
visit  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  as 
a  mere  ministerial  stratagem.  If  George 
IV.'s  advice  had  been  followed,  Mr.  Par- 
nell would  have  been  compelled  to  do, 
what  we  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
his  best  policy  to*do  in  any  case,  —  name- 
ly, to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
the  heir  of  the  crown,  and  to  insist  on  its 
having  absolutely  no  political  significance. 
He  has  chosen  to  take  a  different  line; 
but  that  different  line  is  open  to  him  only 
because  the  prince's  visits  to  Ireland  have 
been  so  few  and  so  very  far  between. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  what  are  the 
qualities  which  roost  excite  loyalty  in  men. 
They  are  certainly  different  for  different 
races.  Perhaps  George  IV.  and  O'Con- 
nell  succeeded  most  remarkably  in  excit- 
ing loyalty  in  the  Irish  race  ;  and  it  is  even 
possible  tbatO'Connell,  who  was  amongst 
those  to  whom  George  was  personally 
gracious  in  1821,  may  have  taken  a  lesson 
from  him  to  be  used  in  future  years.  Mr. 
Robert  Plumer  Ward,  who  has  described 
George's  demeanor  on  these  royal  tours, 
says  of  him:  "His  manners,  do  doubt, 
are,  when  he  pleases,  very  graceful  and 
captivating  .  .  .  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
wants  dignity,  not  only  in  the  seclusion 
and  familiarity  of  his  more  private  life, 
but  on  public  occasions.  .  •  .  He  seems 
to  have  behaved,  not  like  a  sovereign 
going  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit  a  part  of 
his  dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candi- 
date come  down  on  an  electioneering  trip. 
If,  the  day  before  he  left  Ireland,  he  had 
stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say, 
have  turned  out  Shaw  or  Grattan."  But 
was  not  that  the  very  demeanor  which 
excited  to  the  utmost  the  Irish  loyalty? 
The  Irish  farmer  said  he  would  die  a  hun- 
dred deaths  for  the  king  because  he  asked 
the  poor  how  they  did  ;  it  was  bis  familiar 
I  condescension  which  took  the  Irish  heart 
I  by  storm.    They  would  have  interpreted 
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it  quite  differently  in  an  electioneering 
candidate  who  wanted  only  to  get  some- 
thing from  them.  If  a  king  were  so  con- 
descending, they  supposed  that  it  was 
because  be  really  cared  for  them ;  and  so, 
in  a  superficial  kind  of  way,  it  really  was. 
At  least,  George  dismissed  Lord  Talbot 
from  the  viceroyalty  for  an  Orange  speech 
levelled  at  the  Irish  Catholics  made 
shortly  after  his  visit,  and  more  than  once 
he  sent  handsome  donations  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  Dublin  poor.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  conduct  of  this  kind  from  any 
motive  except  a  genuine  liking,  however 
superficial  it  may  have  been,  for  the  Irish 
people.  We  doubt  whether  any  "maj- 
esty" of  demeanor  would  have  done  a 
tenth  part  so  much  to  endear  the  king  to 
the  Irish,  as  the  familiarity  of  bis  conde- 
scension did.  Yet  only  a  week  or  two 
before,  Queen  Caroline,  had  been  trying 
.every  door  by  which  she  might  possibly 
have  got  access  to  Westminster  Abbey 
and  demanded  her  place  in  the  coronation 
ceremony.  To  this  miserable  business 
bad  rapidly  succeeded  the  death  of  the 
queen,  of  which  news  had  been  only  re- 
ceived while  George  was  at  Holyhead  on 
bis  way  to  Dublin.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed such  an  occasion  a  very  unfortunate 
one  for  winning  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  nothing  ever  became  George  IV. 
less  —  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  — 
than  the  regret  he  thought  it  decent  to 
affect  at  the  death  of  the  queen.  But 
nevertheless,  he  had  only  to  take  the 
crowd  which  followed  him  on  his  landing 
into  his  confidence,  and  to  refer  to  the 
feelings  which  "delicate  and  generous" 
hearts  might  impute  to  him,  to  give  even 
fresh  ardor  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
peasants.  What  excites  that  loyalty  most, 
appears  to  be  the  feeling  that  one  who  in 
station  is  infinitely  their  superior,  conde- 
scends to  identify  his  feelings  with  theirs. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  for  a  cold 
aristocrat  like  Mr.  Parnell,  who  with  noth- 
ing popular  in  his  nature,  and  the  most 
unpopular  manner  in  the  world,  still  haz- 
ards everything,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  fight 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  virtue  of  loyalty,  when  it  is  excited  by 
the  cordial  condescension  of  true  moral 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  superiority, 
can  well  be  overrated.  Such  loyalty  is 
piety  in  a  minor  form.  The  difference 
between  loyalty  and  loyalty  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  feeling  excited  by  true 
superiority  and  true  condescension,  and 
the  feeling  excited  by  mere  ostensible 


superiority  and  ostensible  condescension. 
George  IV.  was  most  likely  vastly  the 
inferior  in  character  of  the  farmer  who 
was  willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  for 
him ;  and  it  was  by  seeming,  not  by  being, 
superior,  that  that  good  man's  loyalty  was 
excited.  Nevertheless,  a  people  are  none 
the  worse  for  being  betrayed  into  a  loyalty 
which  is  not  really  deserved ;  and  we 
heartily  wish  that  more  care  had  been 
taken  to  keep  the  feeling  which  has  just 
been  so  successfully  stimulated,  alive  in 
Irish  hearts  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  existence  of  that  feeling  would  not 
have  removed  the  political  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  but  it  would  certainly  have 
attenuated  them.  Perhaps  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  tardy  wisdom  and  admirable 
courage  may  even  now  succeed  in  attenu- 
ating some  of  them. 


From  St  James* 8  Gazette. 
THE  MOST  POWERFUL  MAN  IN  PERSIA. 

The  Zil-es-Sultan  (Shadow  of  the  King) 
is  indeed  well  named;  for,  save  that  he  is 
more  stoutly  built,  he  is  the  living  image 
of  his  royal  father  the  Asylum  of  the 
Universe.  Possibly  one  of  the  reasons 
that  he  is  the  favorite  son  is  this  strik- 
ing resemblance.  Formerly  known  as 
Yemeen-u-Dowleh  (or  Sword  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), the  higher  title  of  Zil-es-Sultan 
was  conferred  on  him  as  a  signal  mark 
of  the  shah's  affection.  These  sounding 
and  poetical  titles  —  such  as  Pillar  of  the 
State,  Eye  of  the  Kingdom  —  are  the 
means  by  which  the  Persian  kings  have 
from  ancient  times  honored  their  kinsmen 
and  rewarded  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  subjects;  they  are  not  hereditary 
titles,  but  are  much  coveted. 

The  Zil-es-Sultan  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king's  first  love.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  his  Majesty  first  saw  the 
prince's  mother,  a  lovely  village  girl,  wash- 
ing clothes  at  the  side  of  a  stream.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  she  was  of  the  bas peuple; 
and  the  Khan  Di  (the  maternal  uncle  of 
his  Royal  Highness  and  his  master  of 
horse,  or  mir  achor,  literally  "lord  of  the 
manger"),  recalls  by  his  rude  manners 
and  boorish  speech  the  lowness  of  the 
prince's  extraction  on  the  mother's  side. 
But  for  his  birth,  the  Zil-es-Sultan  would 
ere  this  have  been  acknowledged  as  the 
shah's  successor.  But  to  be  of  royal 
blood  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse  has  long 
been  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  heir 
to  the. Persian  throne.    Still,  the  reigning 
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monarch  generally  contrives  to  leave  his 
kingdom  to  his  favorite  son  if  capable  of 
ruling.  That  the  eldest  son  of  the  shah 
by  a  royal  princess  is  a  weak-minded 
nonentity,  is  known  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  "king  of  kings;"  and  the  shah  will 
probably  take  the  initiative  in  declaring 
the  Zil-es-Sultan  his  successor.  The 
young  man  himself  openly  says  that  he 
means  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the  shah 
does  not  reprove  him  for  doing  so. 

We  will  suppose  that,  furnished  with 
the  cap  of  invisibility,  we  have  passed 
through  the  crowd  of  loafers  and  beggars 
who  throng  the  gates  of  a  prince-governor, 
and  that  we  have  evaded  the  ragged  sen- 
try who  guards  the  narrow  door.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  large  garden  with  numerous 
and  wide  brick  paths,  where  sunken  rec- 
tangular flower-beds  are  fenced  off  by 
telegraph-wire  running  through  wooden 
posts  painted  blue  and  red.  Numerous 
parties  of  litigants,  courtiers,  merchants, 
and  others,  throng  the  paths ;  each  man 
of  consideration  followed  by  his  servants 
and  hangers-on.  Conversation  goes  on  in 
loud  tones;  there  is  much  buttonholing 
and  whispering.  As  the  servants  of  his 
Royal  Highness  come  and  go,  they  are 
pounced  upon  and  interrogated  by  the 
crowd  of  litigants  and  placemen.  In  one 
corner  are  huddled  some  miserable  Jews: 
these  have  come  to  make  a  petition  or  a 
complaint.  They  assuredly  have  reason 
enough,  for  Jews  are  much  persecuted  in 
Persia:  every  child  stones  and  curses 
them.  But  they  will  get  justice  from  the 
Zil-es-Sultan ;  for  he,  wise  man,  squeezes 
only  the  great;  these  poor  Jews  he  will 
protect.  In  a  further  corner,  cowering  on 
their  haunches  and  heavily  ironed,  are  two 
highway  robbers,  clad  in  the  blue  cotton 
pyjamas  and  shirt  of  the  agricultural  class ; 
on  their  heads  are  tall  conical  caps,  of 
brown  felt.  Guilty  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery, they  are  guarded  by  a  couple  of 
rough-looking  fellows,  well  and  warmly 
dressed,  each  with  a  curved  dagger  at  his 
girdle,  and  armed  with  a  bludgeon  of  the 
tough  arjeen  wood  surmounted  by  an  iron 
head.  They  chat  in  a  friendly  way  with 
the  prisoners,  one  of  whom  smokes  a 
water-pipe:  perhaps  it  may  be  his  last. 
A  few  yards  from  this  group  are  several 
men  binding  long,  straight  boughs  into 
bundles  and  trimming  off  the  twigs;  they 
are  preparing  bastinado  "sticks"  under 
the  direction  of  two  hangdog-looking  men 
in  red,  executioners.  No  one  notices 
them  ;  they  are  beneath  contempt.  There 
is  a  crowd  at  one  side  of  this  garden. 
Here  at  an  open  window  questions  of  rev- 


enue are  being  settled  by  one  of  the 
prince's  secretaries,  a  gentlemanly  man  in 
a  long,  sad-colored  garment  of  fine  broad- 
cloth.    But  we  must  hasten  on. 

We  now  pass  the  burly  and  much- 
bearded  doorkeeper  and  his  heavy  silver 
mace.  Raising  a  thick  canvas  curtain,  on 
which  is  coarsely  embroidered  a  colossal 
figure  of  a  Persian  soldier  presenting 
arms,  we  enter  a  small  courtyard  of  the 
khulwat,  or  private  apartments  of  the 
prince;  up  a  dark  passage,  and  we  come 
to  a  curtained  door,  outside  which  are 
some  dozen  pairs  of  shoes.  By  these  we 
know  the  exact  number  of  those  inside, 
plus  one  —  his  Royal  Highness;  who,  like 
the  king,  does  not  take  off  his  shoes  save 
at  a  shrine  or  mosque.  The  room  is  pur- 
posely darkened.  Yes,  there  sits  the 
prince,  supported  by  cushions  on  a  mat- 
tress. He  is  evidently  out  of  sorts ;  his 
hakim-bashi  is  feeling  his  pulse.  The 
governor  of  Yezd  (formerly  his  favorite 
personal  attendant)  is  kneading  one  knee, 
the  governor  of  Bonat  is  gently  rubbing 
the  other.  Two  attendants  are  softly 
pommelling  the  princely  feet ;  while  the 
chief  barber,  an  important  personage,  is 
carefully  and  scientifically  shampooing  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Mirza  Reza,  the  prince's 
confidential  valet,  a  man  who  has  been 
governor  of  Fussa  (under  his  Royal  High- 
ness), is  reading  poetry.  The  prince  goes 
on  conversing.  Mirza  Reza  stops  but  for 
a  second,  and  his  Royal  Highness  looks 
up  indignantly:  "Ah,  son  of  a  burot 
father,  read!  read  on!"  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  policy  of  the  Zil-es-Sultan 
has  ever  been  to  surround  himself  with 
servants  and  dependents  of  common  birth. 
This  he  does  with  deliberate  purpose. 
"  They  have  only  me  to  look  to,"  he  will 
say;  "  I  am  their  family,  their  hope,  their 
all.'1  Evidently  the  prince  is  in  pain. 
"  Rub,  rub,"  he  cries,  "  ye  sons  of  un- 
speakable mothers ! "  41  Ah  ! "  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  "  that  is  good  —  that  is  very 
good  !  "  The  chief  barber,  whose  clever 
shampooing  has  earned  this  praise, 
smiles  with  pleasure.  "Mirza  Reza, 
Mirza  Reza  Khan!"  This  is  shouted; 
and  the  confidential  valet  stops  his  mo- 
notonous poetry.  "  Let  our  chief  barber 
have  our  fur-lined  cloak  — the  red  one." 
The  delighted  barber,  who  is  to  receive  a 
gift  worth  some  thirty  pounds,  stops  to 
thank  the  prince.  "  Rub,  rascal,  rub  ! " 
is  the  reply. 

"  May  I  be  your  sacrifice,  it  is  my  peti- 
tion, the  petition  of  your  slave,  that  his 
Excellency  the  Imam-i-Juma  desires  the 
privilege    of    presenting    his    salaams," 
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whispers  one  of  the  royal  attendants,  en- 
tering the  room  bowing  to  the  ground,  his 
hands  placed  upon  his  knees.  "Bismil- 
lah  !  let  him  come,"  is  the  reply.  The 
prince  rises.  He  is  an  athletic  young 
man  of  considerable  muscular  power,  in- 
clined to  breadth  rather  than  height,  of 
middle  stature,  with  small  hands  and  feet 
of  which  he  is  very  proud,  black  curly 
hair,  a  fair  complexion,  a  jetty  moustache, 
and  a  voice  exactly  like  that  of  the  shah. 
Mirza  Reza  hands  him  his  newly  fash- 
ioned hat  of  finest  cloth.  The  prince,  who 
affects  to  lead  the  ever-changing  fashions 
of  Persia,  hurriedly  buttons  his  alkaluk, 
or  inner  paletot,  of  pale  blue  moire  an- 
tique, embroidered  with  tasteful  but  rather 
florid  designs  in  gold  and  colors.  He 
wears  an  English  shirt.  He  clasps  the 
great  circular  buckle  of  diamonds  —  it  is 
four  inches  in  diameter  —  which  fastens  a 
plain  black  leather  belt  around  his  waist, 
and  then  slips  into  a  yellow  overcoat  of 
Cashmere  shawl,  lined  throughout  and 
trimmed  with  sable  fur.  Black  trousers 
with  a  gold-lace  stripe,  made  in  London, 
complete  the  sufficiently  grand  and  becom- 
ing costume  worn  by  the  governor  of  the 
largest  portion  of  Persia :  at  the  present 
moment  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

Let  us  follow  him  as  he  passes  into  the 
summer  room  of  state  audience.  This 
ancient  room  is  probably  unique.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  tank  of  running  water, 
three  feet  deep ;  from  this  tank  rise  stone 
columns,  their  bases  composed  of  nude 
figures  about  four  feet  high.  Each  of  the 
figures  spouts  from  its  mouth  a  tiny 
stream ;  all  around  the  tank  are  various 
jets,  which  also  add  to  the  noise  of  falling 
water.  Little  light  comes  in  through  the 
colored-glass  windows  and  their  curtains. 
Into  and  over  the  tank  projects  a  stone 
takht  (bed  or  throne),  some  three  feet  over 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Here,  when 
Ispahan  was  the  capital  of  Persia,  was 
the  royal  audience  chamber  of  the  shahs. 
Cool  certainly,  and  picturesque ;  but,  in  a 
country  where  ague  is  rife,  the  man  who 
occupies  a  damp  room  cannot  be  wise. 
The  Zil-esSultan  is  no  fool ;  and  he  passes 
on  through  this  extraordinary  chamber 
into  a  large,  well-lighted  apartment,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  elaborately 
painted  and  gilded.  The  intricately  con- 
structed windows  of  colored  glass  are 
raised,  a  large  and  empty  courtyard  is 
seen  beyond  them,  and  just  in  front  of  the 
window  is  a  huge  raised  hauz  of  stone,  the 
fountains  in  which  are  spouting  freely. 
The  Imam-i-Juma,  as  he  enters,  is  invited 
to  a  seat  close  to  bis  Royal  Highness,  on  I 


his  own  royal  carpet,  which  is  about  seven 
feet  by  three  wide,  and  is  spread  on  a 
thin  mattress  over  the  luxurious  felts, 
three  inches  thick,  that  serve  as  frame  to 
the  magnificent  carpet. 

As  the  prince  sits  at  the  open  window, 
the  farraskbashi  (literally  head  carpet- 
spreader),  the  chief  of  the  police,  enters 
the  courtyard  with  the  two  robbers  and 
their  guard.  Addressing  one  of  them, 
the  prince  says  ra  a  loud  and  angry  tone, 
"  Ah  !  son  of  a  dog,  so  you  too  levy  taxes 
on  my  father's  subjects  ?  "  "  May  I  be 
your  Highness'*  sacrifice,  it  isn't  my 
fault,"  mutters  the  criminal.  The  prince 
turns  to  the  lraam-i-Juma,atall  Seyud  (de- 
scendant of  the  Prophet)  in  a  black  turban, 
and  details  the  crimes  of  the  robber.  The 
high  priest  nods :  "  Yes,  yes ;  may  I  be 
your  sacrifice,  he  is  indeed  a  merciless 
one  !"  "So  I  think,"  replies  the  prince. 
44  Take  him  away  ! "  and  the  prince  whis- 
pers something  into  the  ear  of  the  far- 
rash-bashi,  who  is  standing  close  to  the 
open  window.  u  As  for  you  "  (the  other 
prisoner  bows  to  the  ground)  *4  you  are 
an  ass,  the  father  of  all  asses.  You,  ras- 
cal, may  thank  our  mercy ;  you  are  dis- 
missed." The  farrasb-bashi  retires  with 
his  prisoners.  Their  irons  are  removed. 
The  one  walks  off  a  free  man ;  a  sullen, 
booming  report  in  a  few  minutes  an- 
nounces the  blowing  from  a  gun  of  the 
other.  The  Imam-i-Juma  takes  his  leave. 
The  prince  yawns,  carelessly  saying, 44  The 
one  dog  is  gone  at  last ;  bring  the  other 
four."  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Two 
fine  Dutch  mastiffs  of  tawny  hue  are  led 
into  the  courtyard,  as  well  as  two  small 
three-quarter-bred  bulldogs.  They  are 
loosed  at  the  prince's  order,  and  career 
wildly  about  the  courtyard.  The  prince 
feeds  them  with  sugar,  as  he  breakfasts 
in  solitary  state.  Unlike  most  Persians, 
he  does  not  smoke.  Then  he  plays  per- 
haps a  game  or  two  of  chess,  of  which  he 
is  very  fond  —  a  good  player  too,  though 
etiquette  of  course  does  not  allow  him  to 
be  beaten.  Then  he  sallies  forth  to  ride  ; 
and  once  in  the  saddle  the  Zil-es-Sultan  is 
happy.  He  rides  wildly  but  well.  He 
shouts,  he  smiles,  he  is  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  Perhaps  he  dismounts  to  shoot 
at  a  mark.  Being  a  fine  shot,  he  is  fond 
of  displaying  his  prowess;  he  will  break 
bottles,  he  will  hit  oranges,  eggs,  and  half- 
pence flying;  he  seldom  even  misses  a 
keran,  a'  silver  coin  a  little  bigger  than 
a  sixpence,  when  flung  into  the  air;  and 
all  with  a  bullet  fired  from  a  fowling- 
piece. 

The  days  of  his  youth  are  over  —  the 
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wild  youth  of  a  favored  Eastern  prince. 
Married  to  the  wealthy  daughter  of  a 
former  prime  minister  of  Persia  (who  was 
strangled  by  order  of  the  present  shah), 
the  prince  was  left  a  widower  about  five 
years  ago.  His  son,  the  Jalal-u-Dowleh, 
is  a  promising  youth  of  fifteen,  and  the 
nominal  governor  of  Shiraz  under  his 
father.  The  prince  has  several  daughters. 
He  dines  about  eight,  still  alone,  and  at 
nine  generally  retires  to  his  anderUn  or 
harem,  where  we  cannot  follow  him  even 
with  our  invisible  cap. 

A  governor  of  vast  provinces  from  his 
cradle,  firm  and  sometimes  perhaps  un- 
scrupulous, a  hard  but  just  master,  wily 
as  a  governor  in  Persia  has  need  to  be, 
unprejudiced,  unfanatical,  generous,  with 
many  virtues  and  few  foibles, — such  is 
the  shah's  favorite  son. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
TALMUDIC  PROVERBS. 

Scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  tractates  of  the  Talmud  are  a  goodly 
number  of  those  pithy  and  popular  say- 
ings which,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
dicta  of  individual  rabbins,  may  properly 
claim  to  come  under  the  heading  of  prov- 
erbs. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews  before  the  sixth 
century,  and  may  safely  be  accepted  as 
genuine  remnants  of  the  popular  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrews.  In  several  instances  it 
is  even  possible  to  localize  such  adages, 
owing  to  the  formula  with  which  they  are 
introduced  in  the  text  of  the  rabbinical 
books,  as  "The  Jews  say,"  "The  Gali- 
leans say,"  "In  the  west  (i.e.,  in  Pales- 
tine) people  say,"  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
the  Talmudic  maxims  will  readily  be  rec- 
ognized as  old  friends  —  a  fact  of  impor- 
tance to  the  collator ;  others  differ  so  little 
from  familiar  sayings  of  our  own  as  to 
suggest  some  curious  questions  about  the 
pedigree  of  proverbs  generally.  There  is 
no  collection  extant  of  Jewish  proverbs, 
and  most  of  those  given  below  have  been 
gleaned  in  the  course  of  a  cursory  reading 
of  Talmud  and  Medrash.  There  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  bearing  upon  each  topic 
to  admit  of  classification  under  heads; 
and  it  will  be  better,  therefore,  as  well  as 
easier,  to  pick  out  the  plums  as  we  find 
them,  and  string  them  together  as  they 
come. 

Among  the  scraps  of  popular  wisdom 
preserved  in  the  Talmud  which  need  no 
introduction  when  presented  in  a  Saxon 


garb,  must  be  reckoned  "Walls  have 
ears,"  —  a  warning  more  emphatically  con- 
veyed in  "  Even  unfenced  fields  tell  tales." 
"The  strongest  rules,"  is  the  Jewish  vari- 
ant of  "Might  is  right;"  and*" King's 
knight,  king's  right,"  is  about  as  close  to 
the  original  Hebrew  as  it  is  possible  to 
keep.  "A  bird  in  the  cage  is  worth  a 
hundred  on  the  tree,"  is  the  Talmudic 
prototype  of  our  bird  in  the  hand.  The 
moral  is  the  same  in  "  Better  a  yard  of 
ground  than  an  acre  of  roof,"  and  "  The 
berry  I  have  got  tastes  better  than  the 
melon  I  am  promised."*'  The  last  is  the 
most  expressive;  it  smacks  of  the  fire- 
side. "  Wine  in,  secret  out,"  "  Sufficient 
the  pain  when  it  comes,"  "Fodder  for 
one,  fodder  for  more,"  "Pride  is  the 
sign  of  poverty,"  and  "  Don't  throw  a 
stone  into  the  well  from  which  you  have 
drunk,"  suggest  their  obvious  English 
parallels ;  while  "  Light  for  one,  light  for  a 
hundred,"  "  Drop  by  drop  the  cistern  is 
filled,"  "A  hundred  flatterers,  and  not 
one  to  tell  the  truth,"  "  The  ass  is  cold 
in  midsummer,"  "Care  kills  half  the 
man,"  "Who  goes  to  the  wars  must  be 
prepared  to  lose,"  and  "  Buying  and  sell- 
ing don't  make  a  merchant,"  are  Talmudic 
gems  of  which  the  setting  will  be  more 
or  less  familiar.  The  common  saying 
about  silence  being  gold  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  Jewish:  "Speech  is  worth  a  selah, 
but  silence  two."  "  Better  one's  own  tub 
than  another's  cistern,"  is  almost  Saxon 
in  its  homeliness,  like  "Better  the  grain 
one  has  sown  than  the  bushel  one  has 
bought"  "  The  camel  wanted  horns  and 
lost  his  ears,"  appears  in  every  European 
collection  of  proverbs;  and  our  vulgar 
adage,  "If  you  want  to  hang  yourself, 
choose  a  high  tree,"  is  another  piece  of 
popular  wisdom  we  can  trace  back,  if  not 
home,  to  the  pages  of  the  Talmud. 

That  astute  worldliness  and  crooked 
wisdom  generally  associated  with  the 
name  Jew  is  not  particularly  prominent  in 
Talmudic  proverb.  "Join  the  fat  man, 
and  you  will  grow  fat  too,"  "  Follow  the 
fortunate,"  "Touch  the  king's  garments 
and  your  own  hands  will  smell,"  are  max- 
ims inculcating  a  moral  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  average ;  and  "  When 
the  fox  is  king  make  your  bow  to  him,"  is 
a  standing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
expediency  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Jew.  There  are  not  many  proverbs  re- 
ferring to  riches,  but  a  few  we  have  noted 
are  suggestive.  "  Money  has  no  flavor," 
is  one,  but  has  an  insincere  ring  about  it, 
and  is  as  little  in  favor  with  the  modern 
Hebrew  as  "  Sell  your  daughter,  but  keep 
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from  usury."  "Dance  after  money"  is 
more  than  significant,  for  dancing  has 
always  been  considered  disreputable  and 
degrading  among  Easterns.  Apropos  of 
money,  benevolence  is  recommended  as  a 
preservative  of  riches  which  would  other- 
wise take  wings  to  itself.  The  Tew  is  told 
"  Chanty  is  the  salt  of  riches,  a  maxim 
that  looks  better  than  it  is,  for  salt  is  here 
used  with  a  reference  to  its  antiseptic 
qualities,  and  not  as  a  flavor  or  zest- 
imparting  condiment.  Another  Talmudic 
adage  of  the  same  class,  "  Tithe  that  you 
may  get  tenfold  "  —  with  a  play  upon  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "ten"  —  establishes  a 
connection  between  giving  and  getting, 
but  savors  unpleasingly  of  a  speculative 
investment  promising  cent,  per  cent.  Any- 
way, it  is  not  a  very  elevated  view  to  take 
of  benevolence,  which  makes  it  the  sprat 
that  is  to  catch  a  mackerel.  Apropos, 
too,  of  money,  we  may  here  introduce  a 
few  sayings  having  reference  to  the  lack 
of  it.  ••  Poverty  pursues  the  poor  man," 
"The  poor  man  hungers,  but  does  not 
know  it,"  an  adage  true  in  more  senses 
than  one,  "Scratch  the  poor  man,  and 
he  is  tickled ;  set  fire  to  his  beard,  and  he 
cannot  Jaugh  sufficiently,"  is  too  graphic 
to  be  spoiled  by  a  single  word  of  com- 
ment. 

The  experience  of  the  Jew,  as  summed 
up  in  the  popular  sayings  of  the  Talmud, 
is  often  on  all-fours  with  our  own.  "  Make 
the  peasant  king  and  he'll  shoulder  the 
basket,"  and  "Put  the  ass  in  the  lion's 
skin  and  he'll  bray,"  both  illustrate  the 
proverbial  difficulty  of  making  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear.  "  While  the  oven  is 
hot  bake  your  meat,"  and  "  When  the 
dates  are  in  the  press  prepare  your  wine," 
bid  the  Hebrew  "  Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines."  "  The  crooked  cedar  walks 
among  the  stunted  shrubs,"  and  "  The 
barren  palm  finds  friends  among  the  un- 
fruitful trees,"  convey  the  same  moral  as 
our  adage  about  birds  of  a  feather.  "  The 
plant  is  in  the  seed  and  already  shows 
prickles,"  like  "In  the  opening  bud  you 
see  the  youthful  thorns,"  reminds  us  that 
the  boy  is  father  to  the  man.  "He  forged 
the  iron  that  fetters  his  legs,"  and  "  He 
sharpened  the  arrow  that  tore  his  flesh," 
have  reference  to  that  species  of  retribu- 
tive justice  which  we  term  being  hoist 
with  one's  own  petard.  In  this  connec- 
tion may  also  be  quoted,  "  The  raven  took 
Are  to  warm  himself,  and  burnt  his  nest." 
"If  two  call  you  ass,  go  and  put  on  the 
saddle,"  and  "If  three  say  drunk,  lie 
down  and  sleep,"  tell  us  what  all  the  world 
says  must  be   true.    "When  one  rope 


breaks  the  other  soon  follows,"  is  a  re- 
minder  that  misfortunes  never  come  sin- 
gly. "  When  the  ox's  head  is  in  the 
manger,  look  out  for  kicks,"  suggests  the 
insolence  of  prosperity ;  and  "  Between 
two  dry  sticks  the  damp  one  soon  learns 
to  burn,"  the  facility  with  which,  in  evil 
company,  bad  manners  can  be  acquired. 
"  When  the  thief  cannot  steal  he  takes  to 
honest  ways,"  tells  of  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity;  "When  weeds  are  uprooted 
many  a  good  plant  perishes,"  teaches  the 
old  truth  about  the  innocent  suffering 
with  the  guilty;  and  "Who  undertakes 
much  has  undertaken  nothing,"  with  the 
converse,  "Who  undertakes  one  thing 
has  undertaken  something,"  is  a  distinct 
warning  against  having  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popu- 
lar wisdom  of  the  Talmud  is  sometimes 
at  issue  with  our  own.  "The  myrtle 
among  the  thorns  is  still  a  myrtle,"  and 
"  Among  the  thorns  the  rose  (?)  blooms," 
caution  us  against  judging  a  man  by  his 
associates,  and  are,  therefore,  hardly  in 
harmony  with  sundry  wise  saws  of  our 
own.  Nor  is  the  Talmud  opposed  to  the 
proceeding  we  ridicule  as  taking  coals  to 
Newcastle.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rec- 
ommended. "Take  straw  to  Es-ravim," 
(where  straw  was  exceedingly  plentiful)  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  proverbs  extant ; 
and  "  Where  cabbages  are  plentiful,  there 
take  them  to  market,"  is  a  later  maxim  to 
the  self-same  tenor  and  effect. 

Woman,  according  to  Talmudic  adage, 
is  a  somewhat  doubtful  blessing.  She 
talks  too  much  for  Jewish  wiseacres, 
"Ten  measures  of  talk  were  sent  down 
from  Heaven,  and  woman  took  nine." 
She  is  meddlesome,  and  is  told,  "  A  wom- 
an's wisdom  is  in  the  spindle."  She  will 
not  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  "A  woman 
spins  and  talks."  She  is  vain,  "  With 
her  foot  in  the  grave,  a  woman  clings  to 
vanity."  She  is  bold  and  immodest,  "A 
woman  would  sooner  have  one  measure  of 
frowardness  than  forty  of  modesty."  And 
worse;  she  likes  dancing,  "At  sixtv  her 
feet  tingle  when  she  hears  the  cymbals." 
Her  power  is,  nevertheless,  admitted. 
"  Woman  is  a  mass  of  corruption,  yet  all 
men  pursue  her"  —  the  original  has  a 
stronger  word  than  corruption,  though. 
Despite  all  this,  woman  is  desirable  as  a 
companion,  for  "  he  who  has  no  wife  is 
no  man."  Apropos  of  marriage,  there 
is  a  word  of  advice  in  "  Take  a  wife  from 
beneath,  a  friend  from  above  you."  Good 
looks  are  not  of  much  account  in  the 
choice  of  a  partner,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
other  transaction:  "Be  the  goat  white, 
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be  the  goat  black,  so  she  give  good  milk." 
Deference  to  a  wife  is  recommended.  "If 
your  wife  is  little,  bend  down  to  her;" 
and  if  things  go  wrong  in  the  house,  the 
husband  is  told  to  look  at  home  for  the 
cause,  since  "every  man  gets  the  wife 
he  deserves."  Next  to  marriage,  friends 
are  considered  desirable.  "  Have  friends, 
or  die,"  says  much  in  little,  and  is  impres- 
sive in  its  simplicity.  Of  course,  sincere 
friends  only  are  meant,  for  "  if  your  friend 
be  deaf  when  you  call,  turn  your  back  on 
him." 

Many  of  the  popular  and  proverbial 
locutions  preserved  in  the  Talmud  are 
among  the  best  and  most  expressive  of 
their  kind.  "Vinegar,  the  son  of  wine," 
for  instance,  described  the  unpopular  son 
of  a  popular  father ;  "  A  box  full  of 
books,"  a  learned  man,  from  whose  learn- 
ing the  world  had  derived  no  advantage ; 
"Grapes  with  grape  sauce,"  a  discourse 
where  the  matter  was  neither  much  nor  to 
the  point.  "  He  has  words  in  his  back- 
bone," applied  to  a  talkative  bore;  "He 
scalds  himself  with  lukewarm  water,"  to 
the  man  who  made  a  muddle  of  the  sim- 
plest matter  entrusted  to  his  manage- 
ment; and  "He  will  make  the  ocean 
sweet,"  to  one  whose  pretensions  were  as 
extravagant  as  ill-founded.  "  He  loses 
what  he  has  and  what  he  has  not,"  was 
said  of  an  unfortunate  man ;  "  He  puts 
his  money  on  the  horns  of  a  deer,"  of 
an  imprudent  one ;  and  "  His  cheeks  grow 
grass,"  of  a  cunning  and  impudent  fellow. 
Exaggeration,  for  which  the  Medians 
seem  to  have  been  notorious,  was  referred 
to  as  "  making  camels  dance  in  a  half-pint 
pot,"  and  plausible  dexterity  of  argument 
as  "drawing  a  column  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle." 

A  few  miscellaneous  maxims  will,  per- 
haps, fittingly  conclude  the  present  article. 
"  Wisdom  needs  no  herald,"  reminds  us 
that  a  good  proverb  should  speak  for  it- 
self; and  the  following  selection,  while 
fulfilling  this  necessary  condition,  will 
probably  contain  something  to  suit  all 
palates:  "The  pig  grows  fat  where  the 
lamb  starves  ; "  "  Spare  the  salt,  and  give 
your  meat  to  the  dogs ;  "  "  He  who  owns 
the  balcony  supports  it  most;"  "If  you 
follow  my  calling  you  must  wear  my 
clothes ; "  "  When  clouds  are  heavy,  bless- 
ings come ;  "  "  The  sot  looks  at  the  cup, 
the  host  at  the  money-bag; "  "  If  you  hire 
yourself  out  you  must  heckle  the  wool ; " 
"  When  the  house  falls  the  windows  are 
broken  ; "  "  Don't  kick  the  drunkard,  he'll 
fall  himself;"  "When  the  cat  joins  the 
weasel  there's  mischief  a-brewing; "  "  Out 


of  love  for  the  hole  the  man  turned  thief ;  " 
"  The  pot  kills  more  than  famine  ;  "  "  He 
who  has  been  buried  does  not  think  much 
of  dying; "  "  Even  a  barber  finds  appren- 
tices ; "  "  Where  the  mistress  sleeps,  the 
bread-basket  is  empty;"  "At  home  my 
name,  abroad  my  clothes  ; "  "  To  the  wasp 
say  neither  your  sting  nor  your  honey;  " 
"Even  the  bald-headed  is  master  in  his 
own  house ;  "  "  Chew  well  with  the  teeth, 
you'll  find  it  again  in  the  legs ; "  "  A 
handful  won't  satisfy  the  lion;"  "The 
law  knows  no  mercy ; "  "  Think  of  your 
teeth,  you'll  forget  your  legs  ;  "  "  No  need 
to  change  scale-pans  when  the  weights 
are  equal ; "  "  They  wonder  at  the  cedar 
when  it  is  fallen  ;  "  "  When  the  idols  are 
shattered  the  priests  tremble  ;  "  "  The  lie 
is  for  the  liar  only;"  "Truth  is  God's 
own  seal." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
AT  AN  EASTERN  DINNER  PARTY. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  generally, 
there  is  a  greater  gravity,  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  austerity  in  public,  and  a 
more  apparent  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
than  with  us.  Grave  faces  are  seldom 
seen  to  smile ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
are  more  often  drawn  down  than  up.  But 
this  apparent  solemnity  is  much  produced 
by  the  numerous  rules  of  etiquette,  a 
breach  of  any  of  which  would  cause  a 
serious  depreciation  in  the  social  position 
of  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  Oriental,  more  particu- 
larly the  higher-class  Persian,  has  two 
entities  —  one  of  the  silent  and  solemn 
pundit,  speaking  only  in  whispers,  and 
with  either  the  Spartan  brevity  of  yes 
and  no,  or  launching  out  into  compli- 
mentary phrases,  as  insincere  as  they  are 
poetic,  a  being  clad  in  long,  flowing  gar- 
ments of  price,  behatted  or  beturbaned, 
according  to  his  class,  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  little  niceties  of  form  and 
phrase  that  would  do  credit  to  an  expe- 
rienced lord  chamberlain.  Priests,  law- 
yers, merchants,  the  courtier  and  soldier 
classes,  all  are  thus;  for  a  single  public 
slip  from  the  code  of  ceremonial  and  eti- 
quette would  cause  at  once  a  loss  of  caste. 
In  fact,  at  first,  to  the  new-comer  they 
seem  all  Pharisees,  and  wear  their  phy- 
lacteries broad.  Such  are  the  upper-class 
Persians  outside  their  own  homes,  and 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  is  of  the  Ori- 
ental in  his  other  phase,  and  among  his 
friends,  or  "  cup  companions,"  as  Lane  in 
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his  "  Arabian  Nights  "translates  the  word, 
that  1  have  to  tell  —  in  fact,  the  Persian 
at  home. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  I  went 
to  the  little  dinner  I  am  about  to  describe ; 
the  giver  and  some  of  the  guests  have 
submitted  to  the  irony  of  fate  —  two  dead 
in  their  beds,  a  noteworthy  thing  among 
the  grandees  or  wealthy  in  Persia;  one 
executed  for  so-called  high  treason,  really- 
murdered,  after  having  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king's  uncle  under  an  oath  of 
safety  for  his  life;  another  judicially  done 
to  death  because  he  was  rich.  One,  then 
the  greatest  and  richest  of  the  party,  is 
eating  in  a  corner  the  bread  of  charity, 
blipd  and  poor;  one  young  fellow,  then  a 
penniless  parasite,  little  more  than  a  ser- 
vant without  pay,  who  handed  pipes  and 
ran  messages,  is  now  in  high  employ,  and 
likely  to  become  a  minister.  Others  of 
that  party  would  now  be  glad  to  hand  his 
pipes  and  run  his  messages  for  the  mere 
sake  of  his  protection.  It  was  this  young 
fellow  who  brought  me  my  invitation  — 
a  verbal  one.  "  Mirza  M—  Khan  sends 
you  his  salaams,  and  hopes  you  will  eat 
your  dinner  at  his  house  at  an  hour 
after  sunset  to-night.  Will  your  honor 
come  ?  " 

"Please  to  sit.  I  hope  you  are  well. 
Who  is  to  be  there  ?    Any  Europeans  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  yourself.  At  least,  there  is 
one  —  the  Dutch  doctor;  and  as  he  has 
been  so  many  years  here,  he  is  more  a 
Persian  than  ourselves.  And  hakim-sa- 
hib [European  doctor],  will  you,  the  khan 
says,  bring  two  packs  of  cards  ?  " 

"Ah,  Mirza,  the  secret's  out;  it's  not 
me  they  want,  but  my  two  packs  of  cards." 

44  No,  hakim-sahib.  By  your  head,  it's 
not  so.  You  don't  know  the  khan  —  at 
least,  not  in  private.  He  is  good-nature 
itself;  and  he  wants  you  to  come  to  eat 
his  dinner,  to  taste  his  salt.  Besides, 
Gholam  Nahdi  is  to  be  there,  and  there 
will  be  dancing.  Bah  1  an  entertainment 
to  dwell  in  the  memory." 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  dancing  intrigued 

me.     I  knew  that  Mirza  M Khan  did 

not  merely  invite  me  for  the  sake  of  the 
cards,  as  he  could  have  had  them  for  the 
asking.  I  was  anxious  to  see  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  house  of  a  rich  man,  so  I 
resolved  to  go. 

"  On  my  eyes,  Mirza." 

This  is  the  current  expression  for  an 
affirmative,  a  respectful  affirmative,  mean- 
ing that  I  would  certainly  do  myself  the 
honor. 

The  Mirza  declined  a  pipe,  as  he  had 
other  errands  to  fulfil ;  asked  leave  to  de- 


part, as  is  the  custom,  and  bowed  himself 
out. 

I  bad  gladly  accepted,  for  I  wished  to 
see  the  dancing,  of  which  I  had  heard 
much,  and  also  the  performance  of  im- 
promptu farces  or  interludes,  for  which 
the  l&tis  (buffoons) of  Shiraz  are  celebrated 
throughout  Persia;  for  it  was  in  Shiraz 
itself  that  the  invitation  was  given ;  and 
it  was  in  the  house  of  one  of  its  local 
grandees  that  the  entertainment  was  to 
take  place.  If,  then,  I  was  ever  to  see  a 
real  Oriental  entertainment,  now  was  my 
time,  in  the  city  of  Saadi  and  Hafiz,  in 
the  real  Persian  heart  of  Persia.  Mirza 
M—  Khan  was  a  grandee,  and  I  knew 
personally  very  little  of  him,  save  that  he 
was  very  wealthy,  very*  good-natured,  and  a 
very  good  patient,  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  grateful  for  work  done  and  remuner- 
ated it  with  no  niggard  hand. 

At  the  appointed  time,  I  rode  through 
the  narrow,  dusty  streets  of  the  town,  as 
was  the  custom,  having  quite  a  little  pro- 
cession of  my  own.  Was  I  not  going  out 
to  dinner?  and  among  Persians,  to  invite 
a  guest  is  to  invite  his  servants  too;  con- 
sequently, even  to  the  cook's  disciple, 
they  were  all  there  to  accompany  me. 
When  I  remonstrated  at  so  large  a  follow- 
ing, my  head-man  told  me  that  "I  really 
must  allow  him  to  keep  up  my  dignity  in 
a  proper  way."  The  only  servant  left  in 
my  house  was  the  doorkeeper,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  to  guard  it;  the  rest  all 
came.  First  went  my  two  carpet-spread- 
ers, crying,  "Out  of  the  way!"  each  car- 
rying a  big  stick,  and  girded,  as  is  the 
custom,  with  the  short,  straight,  hiltless 
sword  called  a  katnmar,  the  sharp  point  of 
which  would  nearly  always  be  fatal  if 
thrust  with ;  but  it  fortunately  is  almost 
invariably  used  merely  to  hack;  and  un- 
less the  skull  be  fractured,  merely  lets  out 
some  of  the  hot  Persian  blood,  and  so  the 
frequent  quarrel  ends.  Then  came  the 
cook,  an  artist  in  his  way.  He,  doubt- 
less, would  give  a  helping  hand  with  the 
dinner.  With  him  was  the  table-man, 
who  strutted  in  all  the  glory  of  a  bright 
blue  moire*  antique  tunic;  a  smart  black 
lambskin  cap  of  the  latest  fashion,  cocked 
knowingly;  a  silver  watch-chain,  and  my 
silver  kalian  or  water-pipe;  for,  though 
one  is  provided  with  these  and  tobacco 
galore,  every  man  brings  his  own  ;  and  a 
European,  if  wise,  invariably  followed  the 
custom,  for  it  prevented  little  hitches, 
such  as  that  of  some  holy  man  or  priest 
being  obliged  to  refuse  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  the  dog  of  an  unbeliever,  or  of  a  special 
hubble-bubble  being  handed  to  the  giaour 
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for  bis  sole  delectation.  No  visit,  much 
less  entertainment,  in  Persia  can  be  made 
without  the  frequent  introduction  of  the 
water-pipe.  Certainly  it  fills  up  gaps 
when  the  conversational  powers  of  guests 
or  visitors  flag;  and  it  is  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  conversation ;  besides,  it  is  the 
poetry  and  perfection  of  smoking.  With 
the  table-man  walked  the  sherbetdar%  or 
sherbet  and  ice  maker.  He  would  doubt- 
less make  himself  useful.  But  I  fear  he 
went  for  the  more  than  Homeric  feast 
which  be  knew  would  be  gladly  spread  for 
even  the  humblest  hanger-on  of  any  guest. 
Then  at  my  horse's  head  walked  my  groom, 
carrying  over  his  arm  the  embroidered 
cloth  that  is  thrown  over  my  horse  when 
standing,  to  preserve  him  from  draughts, 
and  the  saddle  from  sun  and  dust.  They, 
too,  both  horse  and  groom,  would  be  en- 
tertained as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  is 
the  lavishness  of  Eastern  hospitality. 
My  head-man,  in  a  long  blue  cloth  cloak, 
marched  at  my  side,  more  with  the  air  of 
a  humble  friend  than  that  of  a  servant. 
Thus,  these  men  did  their  duty  by  me  in 
keeping  up  my  position,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  well  fed  at  my  host's  ex- 
pense. And  probably  had  I  gone  alone, 
the  first  inquiry  would  have  been :  "  Where 
are  your  servants,  doctor  ?  M 

In  honor  of  my  host,  I  had  donned  a 
black  frock-coat ;  and  as  the  temperature 
was  about  eighty,  my  sufferings  were 
great ;  but  in  the  East,  a  cut-away  coat  is 
indecorous;  and  my  linen  suits  unfortu- 
nately were  made  in  the  usual  shooting- 
coat  shape.  After  some  half-hour's  ride 
through  tortuous  and  evil-smelling  lanes, 
by  mosques  and  through  bazaars,  in  and 
out  of  repair,  we  came  to  the  large,  mud- 
plastered  portico  of  Mirza  M— —  Khan's 
house.  At  the  door  was  a  sentry,  who 
saluted.  I  dismounted,  my  servants  — as 
is  the  custom  —  supporting  me  under  the 
arm-pits. 

44  The  khan  is  expecting  you  —  be 
pleased  to  enter,"  said  a  grave  and  well- 
clad  domestic,  who  proceeded  to  usher  me 
into  the  house. 

I  was  shown  into  the  berHni^  or  men's 
apartments.  A  paved  courtyard,  some 
thirty  yards  by  ten,  with  sunken  beds  of 
common  flowers  on  either  side,  and  many 
orange-trees  covered  with  their  dark-green 
fruit;  a  raised  tank  or  hauz  of  running 
water,  twenty  yards  by  three,  with  play- 
ing-jets ;  a  crowd  of  servants  with  pipes  — 
these  struck  my  eye  as  I  passed  up  to 
the  further  end,  where  a  saw  my  host 
seated  at  the  open  window  of  a  large 
room.    Although  quite  light,  the  whole 


place  was  ablaze  with  lamps  and  candles 
in  rows.  On  a  carpet  in  the  courtyard 
sat  the  Jew  musicians,  who  played  their 
loudest  on  the  usual  instruments  of  tor- 
ture —  the  tambourine,  two  hand-drums,  a 
kind  of  fiddle,  and  a  sort  of  guitar ;  while 
an  old  man  made  night  hideous  by  drum- 
ming on  a  horrible  kind  of  military  drum 
called  a  dohdly  a  thing  that  I  have  seen, 
except  on  this  occasion,  used  at  Eastern 
weddings  only.  Happily,  he  varied  the 
dreadful  performance  by  eldritch  solos  on 
a  two-tubed  flute,  such  as  that  we  see  in 
Roman  processions  on  ancient  buildings. 
Singers,  too,  made  night  hideous.  But  all 
these  men  were  fortunately  in  the  open 
air,  and  their  performance  was  not  A  so 
deafening  when  one  entered  the  room. 

44 Ah,  hakim-sahib!"  said  my  host,  ris* 
ing.  "Bismillahl  be  seated;  pray  be 
seated." 

All  the  guests  on  my  entry  had  risen 
from  the  ground  on  which  they  sat.  I 
was  placed  in  a  seat  of  honor,  far  above 
my  social  deserts,  and  introduced  to  those 
of  the  guests  with  whom  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed. The  rest,  whom  I  knew,  all  shook 
hands  with  me. 

44  Pipes  1 "  shouted  Mirza  M Khan 

—  "pipes!" 

A  train  of  servants  now  entered  the 
room.  Each  man  brought  his  master's 
pipe.  Conversation  became  general ;  the 
music  played  on.  The  bubbling  noise  of 
the  water-pipes,  the  profusion  of  lights, 
the  gay  dresses  of  the  whole  party,  the 
handsome  carpets,  the  floridly  decorated 
walls,  the  flowing  water  of  the  fountains, 
and  the  bright  moon  hanging  over  the 
orange-trees,  gave  one  the  feeling  that 
one  was  "  revelling."  There  is  no  other 
word.  Tea  in  tiny  cups  is  handed.  More 
pipes,  more  tea.  Still  the  music,  still  the 
singing,  or  rather  noise,  to  which  nobody 
listens,  of  recited  poetry  howled  in  a  cres- 
cendo scale.  More  guests,  more  pipes, 
more  tea.  All  are  assembled.  Outer 
cloaks  and  heavy  garments  are  thrown  off, 
for  the  night  is  warm. 

44  What  is  this,  hakim-sahab  ?  "  said  the 
khan,  pointing  to  my  frock-coat.  "  You 
must  be  hot." 

I  explained  that  my  little  white  linen 
cutaways  were  not  formal  enough  for  the 
aristocratic  assemblage  to  which  I  had 
bad  the  honor  to  be  invited. 

"  Bah  1  Send  for  one.  Make  yourself 
at  home." 

The  order  is  given  by  my  servant ;  and 
my  groom  gallops  off,  and  soon  returns 
with  ease  and  coolness. 

44  A  colleague  of  yours  is  come,"  I  am 
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told  in  a  whisper;  "be  is  about  to  aston- 
ish you.  You  see  the  bearded  khan  I 
introduced  you  to;  he  is  S—  Khan, 
general  of  cavalry.  He  has  a  needle  in 
his  back.  The  surgeon,  Agha  Ali,  will 
come  here  and  remove  it.  He  doesn't 
consult  you,  as  he  doesn't  believe  in  Eu- 
ropean doctors." 

Here  trays  of  sweetmeats,  salted  al- 
monds, pistachios,  and  other  nuts,  are 
brought  in;  wine  in  decanters;  arrack, 
either  in  the  form  of  pure  spirits  of  wine, 
or  flavored  and  colored  green  by  the  in- 
fusion of  the  fresh  leaves  of  anise-seed. 
We  all  eat  the  sweetmeats,  nibble  the 
nuts,  and  most  help  themselves  to  wine  or 
arrack. 

My  friend  beckons  to  the  cavalry  gen- 
eral, who  comes  over  and  squats  next  me. 
I  am  introduced.    After  the  usual  glowing 

Eastern  compliments,  S Khan  gives 

me  a  list  of  all  his  ills  from  birth.  I  am 
obliged  to  listen.  The  Persian  custom  is, 
whenever  you  meet  a  doctor,  consult  him. 
I  learn  that  the  khan  at  present  suffers 
from  lumbago,  and  that  he  has  obtained 
relief  by  acupuncture ;  that  he  has  a  spe< 
cial  confidential  valet,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  each  morning  inserting  an  ordinary 
sewing-needle  for  more  than  an  inch  in 
the  seat  of  pain ;  but  that  this  morning 
the  needle  had  been  inserted,  and  then 
had  disappeared.  The  general  rapidly 
removes  his  clothing,  and  exposes  his 
back.  There  are  innumerable  scars  of 
acupuncture.    I  gravely  examine  the  back. 

••  Ab,  there,  there  it  is ! "  he  shouts/ 

I  am  compelled  to  frankly  inform  him 
that  the  needle  has  probably  been  lost, 
and  is  not  in  his  body. 

He  is  most  indignant  "  Ah,  you  Eu- 
ropeans, you  Europeans,  you  never  will 
believe.  Why,  Agha  Ali,  the  jerreh  [sur- 
geon], says  it's  there;  and  it  must  be 
there.  Besides,  he  is  going  to  extract  it 
by  the  mouse." 

"By  the  what?"  I  say  in  astonishment. 

"  The  mouse.  Don't  you  understand 
thatf" 

"  No.    What  mouse  ?  " 

"  Ah,  science ;  ab,  Europeans ;  he 
doesn't  understand  the  action  of  the 
mouse ! " 

A  chorus  of  explanations  is  now  afforded 
me.  A  live  mouse  is  to  be  bound  on  the 
bare  back  of  the  general,  and  by  some 
occult  means  the  needle  will  leave  his 
body,  and  be  found  in  that  of  the  mouse. 

I  laugh,  and  remain  incredulous.  The 
pooh  of  scorn  is  my  only  answer. 

"  Will  you  believe  it  if  you  see  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  open  to  conviction." 


"Ah,  vou  soon  will;  he  will  be  here 
directly/ 

The  coming  of  my  Oriental  confrere  is 
expected  eagerly  by  me.  There  is  no 
sign  of  dinner,  though  eight  o'clock.  I 
munch  my  salted  nuts,  and  ask  what  kind 
of  needle  has  been  used. 

"  A  European  needle  —  one  of  these." 

The  confidential  valet  produces  a  packet 
of  No.  8  —  an  ordinary  English  sewing- 
needle. 

"  Are  these  what  you  use  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Always  these ;  never  any  other. 
The  one  that  is  in  the  khan's  back  —  may 
I  be  his  sacrifice  —  was  one  of  these  out 
of  this  very  packet." 

The  khan  here  puts  his  finger  to  the 
exact  spot,  and  his  face  expresses  agony. 

At  this  moment  I  see  my  confrere  com- 
ing up  the  courtyard.  No  one  makes  way 
for  him.  The  native  surgeon  is  evidently 
not  a  person  of  distinction,  as  the  native 
physician  is;  he  is  merely  a  little  trades- 
man, in  social  status  below  his  rival  the 
barber.  Where  the  functions  of  the  one 
end  and  the  other  begin  is  very  doubtful. 
The  barber  bleeds,  cups,  draws  teeth,  re- 
duces dislocations,  performs  the  actual 
cautery  and  various  other  needful  opera- 
tions. The  surgeon  does  all  these  things ; 
probes  and  prods  at  gunshot  wounds; 
looks  at  fractures  and  tumors ;  has  a  few 
strange  mediaeval  instruments,  which,  like 
a  clever  man,  he  seldom  uses;  and  in 
cases  of  surgical  emergency,  he  looks  wise, 
and  never,  or  hardly  ever,  interferes,  I. 
was,  however,  now  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  Persian  surgical  operation. 

Agha  Ali  does  not  attempt  to  enter  the 
room  till  bidden  by  my  host  with  a  loud 
14  Bismillah  ! "  Then,  stooping  humbly, 
his  hands  carefully  covered  by  his  ragged 
cloak,  whose  amplitude  hides  the  numer- 
ous deficiencies  of  the  rest  of  the  poor 
fellow's  wardrobe,  he  enters  the  room. 

"  Salaam ! "  in  a  loud  tone. 

To  this  salutation  no  one  responds,  and 
the  surgeon  humbly  seats  himself  in  the 
lowest  corner.  I  felt  for  the  man ;  and  to 
put  him  at  his  ease,  attempted  to  con- 
verse with  him;  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
my  remarks.  Was  I  not  a  rival  and  an 
unbeliever ! 

S Khan,  however,  ordered  him  to 

examine  his  back;  and  on  his  doing  so 
with  much  parade — listening  carefully 
for  the  needle  with  an  old  stethoscope, 
the  wrong  end  of  which  he  applied  to  the 
general's  august  person  —  he  formally  de- 
clared that  the  needle  was  deeply  seated. 
But  "  Please  God,"  said  he,  *'  by  mv  sci- 
ence and  by  the  help  of  the  sainted  mar- 
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tyrs  Hoassein  and  Hessan,  I  shall  remove 
it." 

I  now  could  perceive,  from  the  looks  of 
convictioD  of  mv  fellow-guests,  that  /  was 
looked  on  as  the  impostor,  and  that  my 
ragged  confrlre  had  the  confidence  of  the 
spectators. 

It  was  now  explained  to  me  that  the 
native  surgeon  proposed  to  affix  a  live 
mouse  to  the  patient's  back;  and  that, 
after  a  time,  the  needle  would,  by  some 
mysterious  power,  be  drawn  from  the  body 
of  the  sufferer  into  that  of  the  unoffend- 
ing little  quadruped.  Of  course  so  mon- 
strous a  proposition  was  received  by  me 
with  the  silent  derision  it  deserved.  I 
knew  that  some  trick  would  be  played. 
But  what  ?  Probably  there  was  no  needle 
at  all  in  the  sufferer's  back ;  the  pain  pos- 
sibly would  be  cured  by  playing  on  his 
imagination.     But  how  ? 

"Bring  a  mouse,"  said  our  host;  and 
several  servants  scurried  off  to  execute 
the  order.  In  a  large  Persian  house, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  mouse 
in  the  traps,  or  in  the  earthen  jars  in 
which  grain  is  kept. 

"  May  it  please  you,  Excellency,  may  I 
be  your  sacrifice,  I  have  a  mouse  ready," 
said  my  surgical  rival,  taking  a  small,  flat 
tin  box  from  his  pocket. 

There  was  a  hum  of  expectation.  The 
certainty  of  a  deception  of  some  sort 
caused  me  to  watch  the  fellow  narrowly. 
He  opened  the  box  very  cautiously ;  a 
poor  little  mouse,  a  silken  ligature  affixed 
to  each  foot,  was  in  it.  He  was  alive  ;  no 
doubt  of  that,  but  securely  tied.  When 
taken  up,  he  gave  a  squeak  of  pain. 

That  squeak  deciaed  me ;  I  saw  the 
thing  at  a  glance.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are  able  to  extract 
the  needle  from  the  khan's  back,  and 
make  it  enter  the  body  of  the  mouse  ?  "»1 
asked,  open-mouthed,  with  feigned  aston- 
ishment* 

"  Assuredly,"  calmly  replied  the  sur- 
geon. "  With  Heaven's  and  the  blessed 
Prophet's  help,  I  shall  certainly  do  so." 

"Ah,"  I  replied;  "this  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  thing.  Agha  Ali,  the  surgeons 
of  Persia  have  in  you  a  burning  and  shin- 
ing light ;  but  your  trick  is  old  (here  he 
turned  pale).  Observe,  my  friends.  Hey, 
presto,  pass  1  Khan,  the  needle  has  left 
you,  and  is  now  in  the  poor  mouse's 
body." 

For  the  surgeon  to  close  the  box,  in 
which  was  the  mouse,  and  spring  to  his 
feet,  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 

"  What  is  this  that  the  sahib  says  ? 
What  nonsense  is  this?    If  the  sahib  can 


cure  the  khan's  pain,  why  send  for  me? 
I  am  insulted.    Let  me  go  1 " 

But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  box  was 
snatched  from  him.  As  I  supposed,  the 
needle  —  that  is  to  say,  a  needle  —  was 
already  there,  slipped  slilv  in  under  the 
loose  skin  of  the  little  animal's  back.  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  it,  and  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  compared  with 
the  needles  in  the  khan's  packet.  It  was 
half  an  inch  too  short ! 

There  was  no  doubt.    S Khan  was 

furious.  "  Take  him  away  1 "  shouted  he, 
almost  foaming  with  rage ;  nothing  a  Per- 
sian dislikes  so  much  as  to  be  over- 
reached —  "  take  him  away  1  I  shall  at- 
tend to  his  matter  in  the  morning." 

A  general  of  cavalry,  particularly  in 
Persia,  is  a  great  man,  and  his  manner  of 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  those  who  have 
offended  him  is  rough.  Two  black -bearded 
soldier  servants  hustled  the  disappointed 

charlatan  out  of  the  room.    S Khan 

felt  almost  well  already.  The  mouse  ran 
away,  silken  bonds  and  all ;  and  I  begged 
the  absent  surgeon  off  with  some  diffi- 
culty. 

"  I  make  you  a  present  of  him,"  said 
S Khan. 

This  little  episode  had  made  the  time 
pass.  There  was  as  yet  (nine  p.m.)  no 
sign  of  dinner,  though  roasted  quails, 
smoking  hot  on  the  spit,  had  been  handed 
one  to  each  person,  as  a  sort  of  stop-gap. 
Most  of  the  guests  began  to  drink,  some 
heavily. 

A  little  wiry  man  in  a  pair  of  bathing- 
drawers,  and  otherwise  naked,  now  en- 
tered the  room.  He  juggled;  he  sung; 
he  played  on  various  instruments;  he  im- 
provised. He  and  his  son  acted  a  little 
impromptu  farce,  in  which  the  priests 
were  mercilessly  mimicked;  then  he  did 
all  the  tricks  of  the  European  contortion- 
ist; then  he  turned  somersaults  amid  a 
forest  of  sharp  daggers,  points  upwards  ; 
then  he  ate  fire ;  and  finally  took  a  header 
while  vomiting  flames  into  the  tank  below. 
This  man  was  Gholam  Nahdi,  the  cele- 
brated buffoon.  For  his  performance,  he 
would  get  his  dinner,  and  perhaps  five 
shillings  of  our  money. 

"  Where  are  the  cards,  sahib  ?  Hakim- 
sahib,  where  are  the  cards  ?  " 

I  sent  for  my  servant,  who  produced 
them. 

"  Bismillah  1  let  us  play,"  shouted  Mirza 
M Khan. 

"  Let  us  play,"  assented  the  guests. 

They  all  set  to,  at  a  kind  of  lansquenet 

All  were  wealthy  men,  and  as  they  gam* 

\  bled  only  for  silver  coin,  not  much  harm> 
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was  done.  Like  a  Christmas  party  of  chil- 
dren at  Pope  Joan,  how  they  shouted  ;  and 
how  they  cheated,  openly,  most  openly ! 
He  who  cheated  most  was  happiest,  and 
the  only  disgrace  was  in  being  found  out. 

S Khan,  who  sat  next  to  me,  had  a 

method  of  cheating  so  simple,  so  Arca- 
dian in  its  simplicity,  that  it  deserves  de- 
scription. He  lost,  lost  persistently;  but 
his  heap  did  not  perceptibly  diminish.  I 
watched  him.  His  plan  was  this.  When 
he  won,  he  put  his  winnings  on  his  heap 
of  coin.  When  he  lost,  he  would  care- 
fully count  out  the  amount  of  money  he 
had  to  pay.  "  Sixty  kerans  ;  ah  ?  Cor- 
rect, you  see  —  sixty."  He  would  then 
gather  it  up  in  his  two  hands,  place  the 
closed  hands  on  his  own  heap,  let  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixty  silver  coins  on 
his  heap,  and  opening  his  closed  hands 
from  below  upwards,  apparently  paid  his 
losses  into  the  pile  of  his  successful  ad- 
versary with  a  ••  Much  good  may  they  do 
you  !    Another  sixty  keraos." 

After  about  an  hour  of  this,  the  music 
and  singing  having  been  going  on  unceas- 
ingly, dinner  was  announced.  The  money 
was  pocketed,  or  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  servants.  A  long  sheet  of  embroidered 
leather  was  spread  on  the  ground;  over 
this  was  placed  a  sheet  of  hand-printed 
chintz,  some  twelve  feet  by  four;  bowls 
of  sherbet  (iced  sirups  and  water)  were 
laid  at  intervals;  and  the  various  dishes, 
filled  each  to  overflowing,  and  mostly 
swimming  in  fat,  were  placed  in  circular 
trays  before  every  six  guests.  A  plenti- 
ful dinner  —  no  Barmecide  feast.  Lambs 
roasted  whole,  stuffed  with  dates,  al- 
monds, raisins,  and  pistachio  nuts ;  spar- 
row and  pomegranate  soup;  kebabs  of 
lambs  and  antelope  ;  all  the  thousand-and- 
one  delicacies  of  the  Persian  cuisine  — 
chillaus,  pillaus,  curries,  fowls  boiled  and 
roast.  All  was  good,  well  cooked,  and 
lavish  ;  for  each  man  had  some  half-dozen 
servants  with  him,  who  would  dine  on  the 
leavings  ;  and  our  host  had  certainly  fifty 
servants,  all  of  whom  would  get  a  meal 
off  these  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table. 

Just  as  dinner  was  finishing,  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks  took  place ;  and  that 
and  dinner  over,  we  all  bade  our  host 
good-bye,  and  rode  home  through  the 
dark  streets,  lighted  only  by  the  lanterns 
which  were  carried  by  our  servants ;  and 
the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  besides  our 
horses'  hoofs,  were  the  barking  of  the 
street  dogs,  and  the  strangely  human  cry 
of  the  jackals.  It  was  twelve  at  night, 
and  Shiraz  was  fast  asleep. 


From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
PONDS. 


The  importance  of  water  in  a  landscape 
is  a  subject  that  requires  no  comment. 
The  smallest  gleam  of  light  upon  or  reflec- 
tion in  a  river,  a  lake,  or  even  some  tiny 
pool,  will  at  once  impart  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  to  a  view,  and  brighten  it 
up  in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  can  ac- 
complish. The  smaller  the  piece  of  water, 
moreover,  the  greater  effect  will  often  be 
produced,  and  an  insignificant  little  puddle 
will  very  likely  be  of  greater  value,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  than  a  broad 
stretch  of  river  or  lake.  Similarly  there 
is  often  much  more  interest  attaching  to  a 
pood,  apart  from  any  connection  with  art 
or  landscape,  than  to  a  larger  and  more 
important  sheet  of  water. 

And  first,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  pond. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  designa- 
tion is  applied  to  any  piece  of  water,  no 
matter  how  large,  that  is  not  actually  a 
running  stream.  A  "pond"  may  here 
mean  a  lake  a  mile  or  two  round,  perhaps, 
and  corresponds,  in  fact,  to  the  "  mere  "  of 
other  localities.  So,  also,  in  France,  the 
term  itang  is  applied  to  the  large  lagoons 
in  the  Landes  and  other  flat  and  marshy 
districts,  many  of  which  are  several  miles 
in  length.  But  the  popular  idea  of  a  pood 
is,  of  course,  something  very  much  smaller, 
somethiog  of  which  the  general  details 
and  features  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the 
average  pond  should  not  exceed  an  acre, 
or,  at  the  outside,  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
extent,  and  it  may  of  course  be  a  great 
deal  less.  But,  large  or  small,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  attractive  to  most  people  in  the 
idea  of  being  the  proprietor  of  a  piece  of 
water  of  any  kind.  In  any  advertisement 
of  landed  property  the  existence  of  such 
an  attraction  is  invariably  made  the' most 
of,  aod  a  few  embellishments  are  fre- 
quently indulged  in,  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  not  invariably  supported  by  sober  fact. 
The  tiniest  brook  or  running  ditch  will  be 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  "a  pretty  trout 
stream,"  aod  some  stagnant  pool,  with  a 
dyspeptic  water-hen  lurking  in  a  tuft  of 
rushes  in  a  corner,  will  be  described  as  a 
sheet  of  ornamental  water  much  fre- 
quented by  wildfowl.  The  first  thing, 
too,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  retired  trades- 
man or  other  dweller  in  a  city  who  may 
aspire  to  end  his  days  as  a  countryman 
will  generally  be  to  plan  out  his  territory 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  may  be  no  larger 
than  his  dining-room  table,  an  excavation 
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set  round  with  shells  or  stucco-work,  and 
just  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
frog  or  two  and  some  gold  fish ;  but  there 
it  is,  however,  a  standing  triumph  of  engi- 
neering skill  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  who 
will  smoke  his  pipe  on  its  bank  with  an 
additional  relish  as  he  thinks  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor  over  the  garden  wall,  who, 
either  from  want  of  enterprise,  or  owing 
to  natural  difficulties,  has  not  been  equally 
fortunate.  Such  humble  attempts  at  pond- 
making  are,  of  course,  not  likely  to  be  at- 
tended by  great  results ;  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  anything  of  interest  or  ro- 
mance lingering  about  the  newly  puddled, 
and  too  obviously  artificial  banks  of  the 
"ornamental  water1'  of  a  suburban  villa. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  size,  but 
the  character  of  the  pond  that  gives  it  a 
special  interest.  It  is  difficult  to  say  ex- 
actly wherein  this  should  consist;  but  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  axiom  that, 
unless  there  is  something  rather  out  of 
the  common  about  the  pond,  something 
that  will  provide  material  for  conversation 
and  speculation,  this  interest  will  certainly 
be  wanting.  There  can  be  nothing  par- 
ticularly interesting,  for  instance,  about  a 
shallow  roadside  pond,  however  large, 
through  which  carts  can  be  driven  at  any 
time,  and  which  is  more  than  half  dry  in 
summer.  Neither  is  the  mind  led  to  dwell 
upon  any  ordinary  piece  of  water  of  uni- 
form depth — unless,  indeed,  this  should 
happen  to  be  something  very  much  out  of 
the  common  —  upon  such  matter-of-fact 
constructions  as  mill-dams,  dew-ponds,  or 
any  water  arrangement,  in  fact,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  concealment.  But 
once  let  there  be  an  element  of  mystery 
or  uncertainty  about  the  pond,  and  it  im- 
mediately assumes  a  different  character. 
It  may  be  of  unknown  and  fabulous  depth, 
not  unfrequently  the  case  where  it  has 
originally  been  a  quarry-hole  or  gravel-pit ; 
there  mav  be  some  icy-cold  spring  in  its 
calm,  unfathomable  recesses  that  keeps  it 
at  the  same  level  even  during  the  hottest 
weather;  or,  if  occasionally  liable  to 
shrink  within  its  normal  limits  during  the 
summer  months,  some  strange  rock  or  un- 
known object  may  be  discerned,  when  the 
water  is  unusually  clear,  which  at  other 
times  remains  hidden.  We  recollect  such 
a  pond  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  at  the 
bottom  of  an  old  rectory  garden  in  Suffolk. 
It  was  an  oblong,  rectangular  piece  of 
water  about  fifty  yards  long,  and  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  it  except 
its  varying  depth.  At  one  end  it  was 
shallow  enough,  but  at  the  other  it  was  un- 
fathomable, according  to  the  old  gardener, 


by  the  longest  pole  about  the  place.  This 
statement  was  probably  absolutely  without 
foundation ;  but  anyhow  it  made  a  great 
impression  on  our  childish  mind,  and  we 
were  never  tired  of  hearing  its  author  ro- 
mance on  the  subject.  According  to  him, 
some  former  occupant  of  the  rectory  had 
placed  upon  the  pond  a  gigantic  and  alto- 
gether disproportionate  model  of  a  ship, 
which,  after  being  there  for  many  years, 
bad  gradually  rotted  away  and  sunk  in  the 
deepest  part.  With  what  profound  inter- 
est, not  unmingled  with  awe,  we  used  to 
lie  on  the  bank  of  the  pond  in  hot  weather, 
and  peer  down  into  its  mysterious  depths, 
in  the  fond  hope  of  spying  out  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  wreck  !  And  what 
was  our  excitement  when  one  day,  after  a 
storm,  there  appeared  on  the  surface  a 
rotten  and  decaying  piece  of  wood  with  a 
hole  in  it,  which  might  by  a  strong  effort 
of  imagination  have  passed  for  some  frag- 
ment of  the  sunken  craft ! 

In  a  pond  of  this  description,  too,  there 
will  not  improbably  be  some  remarkable 
fish  ;  either  some  historical  carp  of  enor- 
mous size,  which  mav  be  seen  occasionally 
in  very  hot  weather  basking  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  which  no  amount  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  angler  can  succeed 
in  enticing  with  rod  and  line ;  or  perhaps 
a  fabulous  pike  that  has  been  repeatedly 
hooked,  but  has  invariably  snapped  the 
strongest  tackle  as  if  it  were  thread,  dis- 
playing on  such  occasions  a  side  "as  big 
as  a  pig,"  as  the  rustics  will  be  certain  to 
describe  it,  and  an  array  of  teeth  to  which 
the  jaws  of  an  alligator  would  be  as  noth- 
ing. And,  even  if  there  be  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  physical  features  or 
finny  denizens  of  our  ideal  pond,  there  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  some  local  tradition 
attaching  to  it  which  will  render  it  a  centre 
of  interest,  if  not  of  romance  or  supersti- 
tion. If,  while  tolerably  secluded,  it  is 
not  actually  enclosed  in  private  grounds, 
it  will  be  a  natural  trys ting-place  for  the 
lovers  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  there  should  not  be 
some  tradition  of  a  murdered  sweetheart 
or  rival  whose  spirit  frequents  the  place 
where  its  body  was  summarily  disposed 
of.  An  element  of  antiquity,  moreover, 
about  a  pond  will  of  course  impart  to  it  an 
additional  interest  Most  of  us  can  call 
to  mind  some  old  grange  or  manor-house 
where,  at  the  bottom  of  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  perhaps,  will  be  found  a  still,  mir- 
ror-like pool,  thickly  carpeted  with  water- 
lilies,  or  reflecting  in  its  glassy  surface  a 
thousand  shadows  and  tints  from  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.    It  may  be  an  old  fish- 
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pond,  constructed  centuries  ago,  when 
fresh-water  fish  were  an  important  item  in 
the  daily  supplies  of  a  household,  and  not 
improbably  an  adjunct  to  some  abbey  or 
monastery,  of  which  it  is  the  last  remain* 
ing  vestige ;  or  it  may  have  been  merely 
part  of  some  old  *'  pleasance,"  laid  out, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  with  formal 
alleys  and  quaintly  clipped  yew  or  box 
edges,  with  here  and  there,  in  a  corner,  a 
Diana,  Mercury,  or  other  mythological 
statue,  mellowed  by  time  into  a  harmoni- 
ous combination  with  all  around.  Not 
improbably,  too,  there  may  be  a  moss- 
grown  and  weather-stained  sundial  some- 
where at  hand,  which,  could  it  speak  of  all 
it  has  seen  during  the  many  hours  that 
the  shadow  of  its  index  has  recorded, 
might  have  a  curious  tale  to  tell.  Alto- 
gether a  pleasant  nook  in  which  to  dream 
away  a  summer  afternoon  or  moralize  over 
an  autumn  sunset.  Such  a  pond,  too,  is 
bound  to  have  some  story  or  association 
connected  with  it.  But,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend any  of  the  elements  of  interest  or 
romance  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
natural  obstacles  to  the  draining-ofl,  or 
even  the  dragging,  of  the  water.  A  pond 
of  which  every  hole  and  corner  can  be 
periodically  laid  bare  to  the  vulgar  gaze, 
or  where  the  fish  can  be  accounted  for 
whenever  desired  by  means  of  a  drag-net, 
cannot  possibly  keep  up  a  character  for 
mystery  or  romance.  Our  ideal  pond 
must  be  shrouded  in  a  kind  of  glamor, 
and  its  associations  must  be  undisturbed 
by  anything  commonplace  or  material. 
Once,  however,  let  these  conditions  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  pond  will  become  a  source 
of  unceasing  interest.  A  river  has,  of 
course,  special  attractions  of  its  own. 
There  is  a  life  and  a  poetry  about  it  that 
no  standing  water  can  aspire  to;  and  few 
persons  would  on  first  thoughts  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  pond  being  favorably  com- 
pared with  a  running  stream.  But  there 
is,  after  all,  something  essentially  fleeting 
and  transitory  about  the  very  nature  of  a 
river ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
any  story  or  legend  attaching  to  it  is  in 
connection  with  some  deep  bend  or  reach 
where  the  character  of  a  pond  has  been 
most  nearly  approached.  A  river,  in  fact, 
is  always  moving,  and  there  is  nothing 
permanent  about  it.  But  the  waters  of 
our  pond  are  always  with  us ;  and  what- 
ever there  may  be  of  interest  about  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  daily  life.  Every  one 
is  now  familiar  with  the  celebrated  pond 
in  ••  Happy  Thoughts,"  on  the  domain  of 
Boodels   (of   Boodels),   the   dragging  of 


which  was  always  on  the  point  of  coming 
off,  but  somehow  never  did,  and  which 
has  reappeared  in  a  subsequent  series  as 
furnishing  a  staple  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  the  visitors  at  Boodels,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  the  supposed  abode  of  a 
sort  of  kraken,  or  sea-serpent,  in  the  shape 
of  a  monstrous  eel.  This,  in  fact,  just 
hits  off  the  ideal  of  a  good,  useful,  domestic 
pond  —  something  that  will  always  furnish 
an  object  for  a  stroll,  a  topic  for  conversa- 
tion, and  a  fund  of  mild  interest  to  the 
owner  and  his  friends.  Such  a  pond  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  possession,  and,  if  made 
the  most  of,  ought  to  add  materially  to  the 
attractions  of  a  bouse  or  property. 


From  Nature. 
THE  COLORS  OF  ARCTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  white  color  of  Arctic  mammals 
and  birds  has  hitherto  been  generally 
ascribed  by  evolutionists  to  protective 
resemblance,  the  adaptation  to  a  snow- 
covered  country  being  attributed  to  the 
preservation  of  individuals  which  by  as- 
similating to  their  environment  in  color, 
either  escaped  detection  by  their  foes,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  by  this  means 
enabled  to  secure  their  prey  more  advan- 
tageously. Although  a  certain  weight 
may,  in  the  case  of  some  species,  be  fairly 
given  to  these  organic  factors,  it  always 
appeared  to  me  that  this  explanation  was 
not  in  itself  sufficient,  in  face  of  the  con- 
sideration that  many  of  the  species  so 
colored  could  hardly  be  said  to  require 
such  protection  on  account  of  persecution, 
or  to  derive  any  obvious  advantage  there- 
from for  predatory  purposes.  A  more 
satisfactory  explanation  seemed  to  be  that 
the  mode  of  coloration  in  question  had,  at 
any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  been  brought 
about  by  natural  selection  through  physi- 
cal rather  than  through  organic  agencies. 
It  is  well  known  that  white,  as  the  worst 
absorber,  is  also  the  worst  radiator  of  all 
forms  of  radiant  energy,  so  that  warm- 
blooded creatures  thus  clad  would  be  bet- 
ter enabled  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
an  Arctic  climate  —  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  might,  in  fact,  be  expected  to  be 
less  rapid  than  if  the  hairs  or  feathers 
were  of  a  darker  color.*  According  to  a 
paper  recently  published  by  Lord  Wal- 
singham,f  it  seems  that  this  view  was  en- 

•  Trans.  Essex  Field  Club,  vol.  i.  Proa,  March 
ao,  1880,  p.  6. 

t  On  some  probable  causes  of  a  tendency  to  melanic 
variation  in  Lepidoptera  of  high  latitudes;  the  Annual 
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tertained  as  far  back  as  1846  by  Craven,* 
the  only  addition  to  the  theory  required 
by  modern  evolution  being  that  we  must 
regard  the  white  covering  as  having  been 
acquired  by  the  ordinary  Darwinian  proc- 
ess of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  /'.<?.,  by 
the  climatic  selection  of  those  individuals 
best  fitted  to  withstand  the  extremely  low 
temperatures  of  their  habitat. 

It  is  perfectly  familiar  to  zoologists  that 
most  animals  occasionally  give  rise  to 
white  varieties,  so  that  the  basic  varia- 
tions necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  required  modification  in  the  color  of 
the  hair  and  feathers  would  not  have  been 
wanting  during  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  It  may  be  conjectured 
whether  white  may  not  have  been  the 
prevailing  color  among  all  warm-blooded 
animals  during  this  period,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  those  species  in  which 
the  severity  of  the  climate  may  have  been 
met  by  an  equally  effective  thickening  of 
the  fur.  Certain  species  which,  like  the 
stoat  and  ptarmigan,  become  white  during 
winter,  may,  from  this  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  reverting  seasonally  to  the 
mode  of  coloration  which  in  their  ances- 
tors was  normal  during  the  glacial  epoch, 
the  reversion  being  in  these  cases  brought 
about  by  the  same  influences  which  for- 
merly fixed  white  as  the  most  advanta- 
geous form  of  covering.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  it  is  sometimes  asserted 
that  the  stoat  does  not  commonly  turn 
white  during  winter  in  the  south  of  En- 

fland,  excepting  in  very  severe  seasons. f 
'urther  observations  on  this  point  are 
much  needed. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  white  cover- 
ing of  Arctic  and  Alpine  mammals  and 
birds,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
quite  opposite  tendency  for  the  insects 
to  become  darker  and  more  suffused, 
this  melanism  being  especially  noticeable 
among  many  of  the  Lepidoptera.  Although 
numerous  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  have  from  time  to  time 
been  advanced,  it  is  in  the  paper  by  Lord 
Walsingham  above  referred  to  that  what 
appears  to  be  a  true  cause  has  for  the  first 
time  been  suggested.  The  author  has,  in 
fact,  most  ingeniously  extended  the  very 
argument  which  had  been  adduced  to  ac- 
count for  the  white  color  of  the  mammals 
and  birds  to  explain  the  quite  opposite 
melanism  of  the  insects.    According  to 

Presidential  Address  to  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists' 
Union,  Doncaster,  March  3,  1885. 

#  Recreations  in  Shooting,  p.  101. 

t  R.  M.  Christy  in  Trans.  Essex  Field  Club,  vol.  i. 
p.  67. 


the  present  view  the  melanic  tendency  of 
northern  Lepidoptera  roust  be  ascribed  to 
the  natural  selection  of  the  darker  forms 
owing  to  the  advantage  which  these  would 
possess  in  being  able  to  absorb  more  of 
the  solar  radiation  than  their  lighter  con- 
geners. The  same  action  must  be  re- 
garded as  here  bringing  about  opposite 
effects :  in  the  case  of  warmblooded  ani- 
mals the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  re- 
tarded by  the  white  covering,  whilst  in 
insects,  which  develop  but  little  heat  by 
respiration,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  utilize  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solar 
energy.  This  will  be  seen  to  be  all  the 
more  necessary  when  it  is  considered  that, 
under  Arctic  conditions,  the  solar  rays 
have  but  little  power,  and  that  the  pairing 
of  the  insects  has  to  be  effected  with  great 
rapidity.  In  order  to  test  these  views  ex- 
perimentally, the  author  exposed  numer- 
ous species  of  Lepidoptera  of  various  col- 
ors to  the  sun's  rays  on  a  surface  of  snow, 
and  observed  the  rate  at  which  the  in- 
sects sank  beneath  the  surface.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  the  darker  insects, 
like  Tanagra  charopkyllata^  sank  more 
rapidly  than  white  moths  like  Acidalia 
immutata%  which  made  but  little  impres- 
sion on  the  snow. 

The  questions  raised  by  these  sugges- 
tions and  observations  certainly  appear  to 
be  well  worthy  of  consideration  when  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  animal  coloration. 
Thus  the  explanation  of  the  melanism  of 
Arctic  insects  now  advanced  may  perhaps, 
when  more  fully  elaborated,  throw  further 
light  upon  the  theory  of  seasonal  dimor- 
phism first  proposed  by  We  is  man  n.*  If, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  au- 
thor, we  regard  the  present  winter  forms 
of  these  seasonally  dimorphic  Lepidoptera 
as  the  ancestral  glacial  types,  it  becomes 
clear  why  in  such  white  species  as  Pieris 
napt,  the  parent  glacial  form  Bryonia 
should  be  the  darker.  In  the  case  of 
Araschnia  levana  the  theory  does  not  at 
first  sight  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  winter 
form  is  lighter  than  the  summer  genera- 
tion (Prorsd);  here,  however,  both  forms 
are  colored,  and  there  would  be  but  little 
difference  in  their  relative  heat-absorbing 
powers.  The  same  remark  may  apply  in 
the  case  of  our  own  seasonally  dimorphic 
species  of  Selenia  and  Ephyra. 

•  I  may  take  the  present  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
to  those  who  possess  the  English  edition  of  the  "  Stud- 
ies in  the  Theory  of  Descent"  that  an  error  inadver- 
tently occurs  in  the  numbering  of  the  figures  in  Plate  I. 
Figs,  a,  3,  4,  and  5  should  nave  been  numbered  re- 
spectively 3,  5,  a,  and  f  lam  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton  for  kindly  calling  my  attention  to  this  transpo- 
I  sition. 
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IN  A  THEATRE,   ETC. 


IN  A  THEATRE. 
Capua,  72  B.C 

We  were  friends  and  comrades  loyal,  though  I 

was  of  alien  race, 
And  he  a  free-born  Samnite  that  followed  the 

man  from  Thrace, 
And  there  in  the  mid-arena,  he  and  I  stood 

face  to  face. 

I  was  a  branded  swordsman,  and  he  was  supple 

and  strong. 
They  saved  us  alive  from  the  battle,  to  do  us 

this  cruellest  wrong, 
That  each  should  slay  the  other  there  before 

the  staring  throng. 

Faces  —  faces  —  and  faces!  how  it  made  my 
brain  to  spin  ! 

Beautiful  faces  of  women,  and  tiger-souls 
therein ! 

And  merry  voices  of  girls  that  laughed,  de- 
bating of  who  should  win. 

Over  us,  burning  and  cloudless,  dazzled  the 

blue  sky's  dome ; 
Far  away  to  the  eastward  the  white  snow-peaks 

of  his  home ; 
And  in  front  the  prefect,  purple-clad,  in  the 

deadly  might  of  Rome. 

And  so,  in  the  mid-arena,  we  stood  there  face 

to  face, 
And  he  looked  me  right  in  the  eyes  and  said, 

"  I  ask  thee  one  last  grace  — 
Slay  me,  for  thee  I  cannot"    Then  I  held  his 

hand  a  space, 
But  knew  not  what  I  answered :  the  heavens 

round  and  wide 
Surged  up  and  down  —  a  flash  of  steel  —  my 

sword  was  through  his  side, 
And  I  was  down  upon  my  knees,  and  held  him 

as  he  died. 

His  blood  was  warm  on  my  fingers,  his  eyes 

were  scarcely  still, 
When  they  tore  him  from  me,  and  the  blade 

that  else  had  healed  all  ill. 
And  it  is  one  more  day  I  am  theirs,  to  work 

their  will. 

No  matter !  the  sand,  and  the  sun,  and  the 

faces  hateful  to  see, 
They  will  be  nothing — nothing  I  but  I  wonder 

who  may  be 
The  other  man  I  have  to  fight  —  the  man  that 

shall  kill  me ! 
Academy.  A.  WERNER. 


THE  FLOWERING  ALMOND. 

Year  after  year,  when  winter  has  gone  by 
And  London's  smoke  eclipses  March's  sky, 
Spangling  with  rosy  bloom  the  dusky  air, 
Its  slender  branches  flowery  burdens  bear. 


And  none,  methinks,  did  ever  show  more  fair 
In  eastern  gardens,  or  home  pastures  where 
Thrush's  soft  trill  and  linnet's  silvery  note 
Down  golden  alleys  of  warm  sunlight  float 
From  orchard  choirs,  hung  o'er  with  ruddy 

snow, 
To  listeners,  pillowed  on  green  turf  below. 

Ah,  dainty  flowers  !    Right  well  ye  testify 
That  'twixt  our  sordid  earth,  our  murky  sky, 

If  man  so  will. 
Things  pure  and  fair  and  sweet  may  blossom 
stilL 

St  James's  Gazette. 


HORACE. 
LIB.  Ill,  OD.   18. 

Walk  lightly  o'er  my  sunny  fields  and  round 

my  little  farm, 
And  spare  the  firstlings  of  my  flock  from  blight 

or  wasting  harm ; 
Dear  Faun,  who  know'st  the  flying  Nymphs 

to  follow  and  to  charm. 

We'll  slay  a  kid,  a  tender  kid  of  one  full  year 

well  grown, 
And  with  the  wine  which  Venus  loves  the 

brimming  cups  we'll  crown, 
And  round  the  ancient  altar's  horns  the  in* 

cense  shall  be  strown. 

And  when  December's  Nones  come  round,  the 

Nones  beloved  of  thee, 
In  the  long  grass  the  herds  and  flocks  shall 

sport  upon  the  lea ; 
And  man  and  beast  in  idleness  the  livelong 

day  shall  be. 

For  thee  the  very  wolves  shall  play  the  fear- 
less lambs  among ; 

For  thee  the  very  trees  shall  shed  their  leaves 
so  fresh  and  strong ; 

And  the  ploughman  shall  adore  thee  with  rus- 
tic dance  and  song. 
National  Review.  HENRY  HERBERT. 


Come,  let  us  go  into  the  lane,  love  mine, 
And  mark  and  gather  what  the  autumn  grows  1 
The  creamy  elder  mellowed  into  wine, 
The  russet  hip  that  was  the  pink-white  rose ; 
The  amber  woodbine  into  rubies  turned, 
The  blackberry  that  was  the  bramble  born ; 
Nor  let  the  seeded  clematis  be  spurned, 
Nor  pearls,  that  now  are  corals,  of  the  thorn. 
Look  !  what  a  lovely  posy  we  have  made 
From  the  wild  garden  of  the  waning  year. 
So  when,  dear  love,  your  summer  is  decayed, 
Beauty  more  touching  than  is  clustered  here 
Will  linger  in  your  life,  and  I  shall  cling 
Closely  as  now,  nor  ask  if  it  be  spring. 
Athenaeum.  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
GENERAL  GORDON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.* 

Charles  George  Gordon  came  of  a 
bard-fighting  stock.  His  great-grand- 
father served  under  Sir  John  Cope,  his 
grandfather  fought  with  General  Wolfe, 
and  when  he  himself  was  born  at  Wool- 
wich in  1833,  his  father  was  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  As 
with  others  who  have  ultimately  belied  the 
predictions  of  their  childhood,  he  was  a 
delicate  boy,  and  according  to  bis  own 
showing  anything  but  a  pattern  cadet 
when  he  came  into  training  for  his  future 
profession.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when  a 
child  at  Corfu,  where  his  father  held  a 
command,  his  terror  of  guns  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  extreme,  and  that  he  would  hide 
his  head  anywhere  to  escape  the  sound  of 
firing.  It  was  no  test  of  pluck.  The 
sailors  used  to  encourage  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  sea  when  they  were  swim- 
ming round  the  ship,  and  with  perfect 
confidence  he  would  leap  towards  them, 
utterly  fearless.  But  at  Woolwich  most 
of  his  early  days  were  passed.  Fine  op- 
portunities lay  to  his  band  as  a  lad,  when 
he  had  the  run  of  the  gun-carriage  depart- 
ment, nor  was  he  slow  in  turning  them  to 
account.  A  carpenter  made  him  a  huge 
crossbow,  with  which  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  squares  of  glass  were  broken  at  ex- 
treme ranges  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Nor 
would  matters  have  ended  here,  in  all 
probability,  had  not  an  infuriated  officer 
brought  things  to  a  climax  when  a  screw 
stuck  into  the  wall  of  his  room,  just  miss- 
ing his  head  as  he  sat  reading.  A  squirt 
was  next  constructed  for  him  by  one  of  his 
friends  in  the  yard;  it  held  a  quart  of 
water,  and  would  throw  a  jet  on  to  the 
windows  of  the  cadets'  lecture  -  room, 
which  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  get 
within  the  line  of  fire.  He  used  to  de- 
scribe the  long  chase  one  of  them  had 

•  1.  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.  By  Egmont 
Hake.    London,  1884. 

a.  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  By  George 
Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.    London,  188 1. 

3.  Ismaifia.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pacha. 
London,  1874. 

4.  Char  Us  George  Gordon,  a  Sketch,  By  Reginald 
H.  Barnes  and  Charles  Brown.     London,  1885. 

5.  Papers  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
—  Egypt  No.  1.     1885. 

6.  Unpublished  Private  Correspondence,  1877-85. 


after  him,  till  a  friendly  turning  in  the 
fortifications  —  whose  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner was  familiar  to  him,  just  hid  him  in 
time  for  escape. 

His  time  came  to  enter  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  in  due  course,  and  it  was  an  irk- 
some period.  Probably  he  began  to  feel 
even  thus  early  that  the  restraint  insep- 
arable from  military  life  was  in  bis  case 
abnormally  difficult  to  bear,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  career  he  was  very- 
conscious  of  it  Certain  it  is  that  he  and 
the  Woolwich  authorities  did  not  get  on 
well  together,  and  Gordon  was  kept  longer 
at  the  Academy  than  any  cadet  of  his 
time. 

But  we  find  him  with  his  commission  at 
last,  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  taking  his 
full  share  of  the  terrible  work  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol  (1855),  and, 
curiously  enough,  laying  the  beginning  of 
a  lifelong  friendship  with  Lord  Wolseley, 
who  was  sent  for  special  service  in  the 
batteries  to  which  Gordon  was  attached. 
He  drew  upon  himself  much  notice  from 
his  extreme  fertility  of  resource  and  cool- 
ness of  head  under  specially  trying  circum- 
stances: once  he  was  slightly  wounded, 
but  his  escapes  were  extraordinary.  Nor 
did  his  active  duties  end  with  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol.  At  no  time  was  his  life  in 
greater  danger  than  when  he  was  told  off 
with  other  officers  of  his  corps  to  destroy 
the  docks  and  the  enormous  gates  which 
led  to  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  A  shaft 
was  sunk,  one  hundred  feet  deep,  to  get 
fairly  at  the  foundations,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  this  on  one  occasion  stood  Gordon 
superintending  the  lowering  of  a  blasting 
charge  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  gunpow- 
der. Something  went  wrong,  and  the 
whole  mass  fell  out  of  the  slings :  he  had 
but  an  instant  to  step  backwards  and  ex- 
tinguish the  candle  in  his  hand,  or  the 
results  must  have  been  frightful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps  he  never  enjoyed  himself  more 
than  when  his  duties  (on  a  special  bound- 
ary commission)  subsequent  to  the  Cri- 
mean war  took  him  along  the  Russian 
frontier.  He  spent  some  time  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  made  the  ascent  of  Ararat  and 
other  mountains,  and  visited  many  places 
of  great  historical  interest.    No  one  could 
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have  gained  greater  kudos  for  tact,  ac- 
tivity, and  energy  throughout.  He  had 
many  a  story  in  after  days  to  tell  of  men 
and  their  manners  in  somewhat  irritating 
times,  when  boundaries  had  to  be  laid 
down,  nor  did  his  observations  end  there. 
With  a  spice  of  irony  and  fun,  he  used  to 
describe  the  effect  upon  the  very  storks 
which  built  on  roofs,  beneath  which  suspi- 
cious heads  were  playing  the  diplomatic 
game  of  chess.  In  one  of  their  nests  a 
goose  egg  was  placed  during  the  absence 
of  the  old  bird.  Gordon  went  on  to  re- 
late :  — 

On  her  return  she  said  nothing,  but  made 
the  best  of  it  Sad  to  say,  as  the  gosling  de- 
veloped, the  poor  stork  was  driven  to  dreadful 
shifts  to  save  him  from  the  public  gaze,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  There  was  a  terrible  to-do  in 
the  whole  colony.  First  one  mother  stork 
would  come  and  satisfy  herself  as  to  common 
rumor  by  personal  inspection,  and  then  an* 
other,  till  they  stood  in  rows,  looking  daggers 
at  the  unfortunate  mother  of  the  monstrosity. 
Finally  a  solemn  conclave  was  held  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  apparently  being  for  once  of  one 
mind,  they  all  returned,  and,  pulling  the 
wretched  gosling  out  of  the  nest,  despatched 
him  forthwith.  You  could  almost  hear  them 
saying :  "  This  sort  of  thing  will  never  do ;  who 
knows  what  he  will  grow  up  to  ?  " 

To  tell  how  "Chinese  Gordon"  won 
that  title  is  hardly  an  easy  task  within  or- 
dinary limits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
more  one  examines  the  characters  of  the 
soldiers  he  commanded,  the  enemy  he 
fought  against,  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment officials  he  was  hampered  with,  so 
much  more  is  one  struck  with  the  as- 
tounding military  skill  he  displayed 
throughout  the  suppression  of  the  Tai- 
Ping  rebellion.  Seldom  in  history  can  it 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  stand 
forth  twice  and  attempt  to  stay  the  onward 
course  of  two  huge  rebellions.  Gordon 
sprang  into  fame  by  saving  the  Chinese 
Empire  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Tai- 
pings;  how  he  died  in  staving  off  the 
oncoming  hordes  of  the  Mahdi  in  the 
Soudan,  the  world  will  never  forget.  In 
each  case  we  find  an  officer,  whose  promi- 
nent characteristic  from  first  to  last  was 
a  practical  vigorous  demonstration  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  was  in  him,  engaged 
in  combating  the  fanatical  influence  of  a 


religious  impostor.  Hung-tsue-schuen,  at 
the  head  of  the  Tai-pings  in  1862,  had 
many  points  in  common  with  Mohammed 
Ahmed  in  1884. 

Gordon  began  his  task  with  a  force 
some  four  thousand  strong,  men  of  all 
sorts,  sizes,  and  nationalities.  Esprit  de 
corps  showed  itself  at  first  in  keeping  up  a 
name  for  looting  and  ruffianism.  Each 
one  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  for  his  own 
hand  and  his  own  pocket.  But  we  soon 
find  what  this  somewhat  hopeless  material 
became  under  the  magic  influence  of  the 
young  commander,  and  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  give  a  specimen  taken  from  a  fair 
sample  of  the  doings  of  the  "ever  victo- 
rious army.'1  It  was  necessary  to  storm 
the  city  of  Taitsan :  — 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  and  full  of 
peril.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  10,000 
men,  of  whom  2,000  were  picked  braves,  with 
several  English,  French,  and  American  rene- 
gades serving  at  the  guns ;  while  his  own  force 
numbered  only  3,000  of  all  arms.  That,  how- 
ever, mattered  little  to  him.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  city  forthwith.  He  took  some  outlying 
stockades  and  established  his  army  in  the  west 
suburb,  about  1,500  yards  from  the  gate ;  he 
then  seized  upon  the  two  bridges  of  the  main 
canal.  Working  round  the  town,  and  keeping 
out  of  gunshot,  he  captured  some  small  forts 
which  protected  the  Quinsan  road,  and  so  cut 
the  two  centres  asunder.  At  the  distance  of 
600  yards  from  the  walls  he  placed  his  guns  in 
position,  each  covered  with  a  portable  wooden 
mantlet  and  flanked  with  riflemen.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  advanced  with  his  artillery  to  within 
100  yards,  when  he  opened  a  scorching  fire 
upon  the  battlements,  rapidly  overpowering 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was  brisk,  but  not 
as  yet  damaging.  He  bridged  the  moat  with 
gunboats  from  headquarters.  In  two  hours  he 
breached  the  walls,  and  his  stormers  crossed 
to  the  attack.  Suddenly  the  wall  was  manned ; 
a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  column;  the  bridge  was  pelted 
with  fire-balls,  and  in  the  confusion  one  of  the 
gunboats  was  captured.  Still  Captain  Bannen 
gallantly  led  on  bis  column,  and  succeeded  in 
mounting  the  breach.  The  enemy,  headed  by 
the  foreigners  in  his  service,  met  the  assault 
with  spears,  and  the  stormers,  after  a  short 
and  bloody  conflict,  were  compelled  to  retire. 
Gordon  now  cannonaded  the  breach  for  twenty 
minutes  over  the  heads  of  his  stormers ;  thet 
mounted  it  once  more,  when  the  energy  of 
those  in  front  and  the  impetus  of  the  men  in 
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the  rear  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  the 
breach  was  crowned  All  resistance  ceased 
and  the  city  was  captured,  and  the  enemy  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  the  men  trampling 
each  other  to  death  in  their  eagerness  to  escape 
pursuit.    (Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,  pp.  70-2.) 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  whilst 
leading  his  men  to  the  assault  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Gordon  saw  the  head  of  a 
small  Chinese  boy  disappearing  beneath 
the  mud  and  frog-spawn  of  the  ditch,  and, 
for  all  any  one  cared,  amongst  the  frogs 
he  would  have  ended  the  seconds  that 
were  left  to  him  of  life.  Making  a  long 
arm,  Gordon  caught  the  child's  small 
pig-tail,  pulled  him  out,  and  sent  a  man  to 
the  rear  with  him,  giving  him  strict  orders 
to  see  to  the  boy  and  produce  him  at 
night.  We  cannot  spare  space  to  relate 
the  history  of  this  poor  little  mudlark, 
afterwards  named  Quincey,  and  well 
known  now  in  China,  but  it  is  one  that, 
with  variations,  was  repeated  again  and 
again  in  different  parts  of  the  world  all 
through  Gordon's  life.  When  the  friend- 
less and  he  met,  and  there  was  a  pound 
left  of  his  pay,  that  pound  soon  found  its 
way  into  a  channel  which  led  to  another's 
good. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  trip  to 
India  with  Lord  Ripon,  and  bis  subse- 
quent visit  to  China,  Gordon  received  a 
letter  and  a  photograph  from  Quincey, 
which  caused  him  unbounded  delight. 
Grouped  together  and  in  full  fig  were 
Quincey,  his  wife,  bis  children,  and  his 
mother  and  the  nurse ;  nor  must  we  omit  a 
quotation  from  the  letter,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  without  its  significance,  as  we 
see  to  day  the  graceful  and  affectionate 
testimony  borne  to  Gordon's  worth  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  China.  Writing  from 
Government  House,  Hong-kong,  in  No- 
vember, 1880,  he  reports  to  his  benefac- 
tor:— 

My  uncle,  the  famous  Dr.  Wong,  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  sent  for  to  see  you  at  Govern- 
ment House,  has  published  a  pamphlet  in 
Chinese  of  the  advice  you  gave  him,  in  which 
you  thought  of  the  only  remedy  that  would  do 
China  good.  The  said  pamphlets  are  sold  all 
over  the  eighteen  Provinces,  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  them  everywhere.  (Private 
Correspondence.) 


Gordon  would  talk  freely  of  incidents 
like  this,  but  he  shared  that  love  of  silence 
concerning  personal  deeds  of  valor  and 
the  terrible  scenes  inseparable  from  war- 
fare, which  most  have  noticed  in  the  com- 
pany of  brave  men.  There  was  little 
worth  remembering  in  the  doings  of  his 
foes  or  friends,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for 
Chinese  soldiers  are  brutal  in  the  extreme. 
Stretched  on  their  crosses  he  came  on 
thirty-six  poor  wretches  outside  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town,  and  realized,  as  few 
can  perhaps,  the  awful  nature  of  death  by 
crucifixion.  He  had  pledged  his  word  for 
the  safety  of  the  chiefs  of  Soochow  when 
the  city  was  taken;  to  his  dismay,  he 
found  that  they  had  been  butchered  in 
cold  blood  when  his  back  was  turned. 
Cut  to  the  heart,  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mand with  intense  indigoation.  But  it 
was  positively  necessary  to  overcome  his 
feelings  of  disgust,  in  order  that  the  re- 
bellion should  not  raise  its  head  again 
when  bis  heel  was  withdrawn.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  trace  further  the  history 
of  this  campaign  down  to  the  disbanding 
of  the  "  ever  victorious  army,"  which  took 
place  soon  after  (1864). 

Perhaps  at  no  time  did  his  spiritual  life 
gain  greater  depth  and  strength  than  when 
he  led  his  troops  from  siege  to  siege,  -and 
from  success  to  success.  He  was  the 
student  of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  organ- 
izer of  his  own  heart's  discipline.  Even 
at  this  period  the  singular  and  almost 
loving  view  of  death  which  clung  to  him 
to  the  end  was  strongly  marked.  At  the 
storming  of  Kintang  he  led  several  des- 
perate assaults  himself,  and  Anally  fell 
with  a  ball  through  the  thick  of  the  right 
thigh.  He  once  described  the  sensations 
which  came  over  him,  as  he  was  carried 
fainting  to  the  boat  from  loss  of  blood 
and  in  a  most  dangerous  condition ;  there 
was  quite  a  tone  of  regret  that  ever  the 
41  delicious  calm  dreamy  feeling  "  came  to 
be  broken  up  by  nature's  stern  decree  that 
he  must  come  to,  rally,  and  finally  — 
though  long  before  his  doctors  would  give 
their  sanction  —  buckle  to  and  fight  as 
hard  as  ever. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  his  six  years' 
residence  at  Gravesend  subsequently 
(1865-1871),  where  he  was  employed  in 
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constructing  fortifications :  it  was  a  term 
of  peace  and  enjoyment  after  the  excite- 
ment of  his  service  in  China.  Amongst 
the  poor  —  especially  poor  boys  and  chil- 
dren—  he  felt  himself  at  home,  and  he 
never  tired  in  planning  methods  for  teach- 
ing and  helping  them  on  in  life;  it  was 
one  continuous  flow  of  the  love  and  charity 
which  was  rapidly  overgrowing  and  crowd- 
ing out  almost  every  other  inclination  in 
his  heart. 

To  the  world  his  life  at  Gravesend  was  a  life 
of  self-suppression  and  self-denial ;  to  himself 
it  was  one  of  happiness  and  pure  peace.  He 
lived  wholly  for  others.  His  house  was 
school,  and  hospital,  and  almshouse  in  turn, — 
was  more  like  the  abode  of  a  missionary  than 
of  a  Colonel  of  Engineers.  The  troubles  of 
all  interested  him  alike.  The  poor,  the  sick, 
the  unfortunate,  were  ever  welcome,  and  never 
did  suppliant  knock  vainly  at  his  door.  He 
always  took  a  great  delight  in  children,  but 
especially  in  boys  employed  on  the  river  or 
the  sea.  Many  he  rescued  from  the  cutter, 
cleansed  them  and  clothed  them,  and  kept 
them  for  weeks  in  his  home.  For  their  benefit 
he  established  evening  classes,  over  which  he 
himself  presided,  reading  to  and  teaching  the 
lads  with  as  much  ardor  as  if  he  were  leading 
them  to  victory.  He  called  them  his  '*  kings," 
and  for  many  of  them  he  got  berths  on  board 
ship.  One  day  a  friend  asked  him  why  there 
were  so  many  pins  stuck  into  the  map  of  the 
world  over  his  mantelpiece ;  he  was  told  that 
they  marked  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
boys  on  their  voyages,  —  that  they  were  moved 
from  point  to  point  as  his  youngsters  advanced, 
and  that  he  prayed  for  them  as  they  went,  day 
by  day.  The  light  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  lads  was  shown  by  inscriptions  in  chalk 
on  the  fences.  A  favorite  legend  was  "  God 
bless  the  Kernel."  So  full  did  his  classes  at 
length  become  that  the  house  would  no  longer 
hold  them,  and  they  had  to  be  given  up.  Then 
it  was  that  he  attended  and  taught  at  the 
ragged  schools,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
watch  the  attention  with  which  his  wild  schol- 
ars listened  to  his  words.  (Story  of  Chinese 
Gordon,  pp.  223,  229.) 

A  well-known  anecdote  of  him  is  thus 
related :  — 

He  had  a  great  number  of  medals  for  which 
he  cared  nothing.  There  was  a  gold  one, 
however,  given  to  him  by  the  Empress  of 
China.  But  it  suddenly  disappeared  ;  no  one 
knew  where  or  how.  Years  afterwards  it  was 
found  out  by  a  curious  accident  that  Gordon 
had  erased  the  inscription,  sold  the  medal  for 
ten  pounds,  and  sent  the  sum  anonymously  to 
Canon  Miller  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  cotton-famine  at  Manchester.  (Ibid, 
p.  227.) 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  relating,  that 
after  spending  a  day  in  London  the  drain 


on  his  pocket  by,  let  us  hope,  deserving 
objects  of  charity  had  been  so  great,  that 
he  found  only  three-halfpence  in  his  purse 
when  he  got  to  London  Bridge  Station  ; 
it  was  a  fine  night,  and  as  he  could  not 
travel  by  rail  for  want  of  a  ticket,  he 
walked  the  whole  distance  to  Gravesend. 

We  next  follow  him  to  Galatz  in  1871, 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  on 
behalf  of  this  country  to  settle  the  dispute 
concerning  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube. 1 1  was  there  that  he  first  met  Nubar 
Pasha;  and  while  at  Constantinople  in 
1872,  a  conversation  took  place  between 
them,  which  ultimately  led  to  Gordon's 
taking  office  under  Ismail  Pasha  as  the 
successor  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  govern- 
ing the  equatorial  province  on  the  Nile. 

It  may  simplify  the  history  of  Gordon's 
deeds  in  Africa  if  we  divide  it  into  three 
periods. 

The  first  extended  throughout  the  years 
1874-6,  during  which  time  he  was  mainly 
employed  in  the  trying  climate  of  the 
equatorial  province,  and  to  the  south  of 
Khartoum.  His  second  sojourn  in  Egypt 
was  from  1877  to  1879:  at  this  time  he 
was  governor  of  the  whole  of  the  Sou- 
dan, with  Khartoum  for  headquarters ;  but 
he  had  also  to  undertake  a  most  irksome 
mission  to  Abyssinia  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  put  down  rebellions  in  Darfur  and 
Kordofan  on  the  other,  as  part  of  the  hard 
work  that  fell  to  him.  Lastly,  we  may 
consider  his  disastrous  commission  at  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  government  as 
coming  under  an  entirely  different  head- 
ing. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
notice  taken  of  General  Gordon's  most 
extraordinary  memory:  to  those  who 
knew  him  however,  it  appeared  little  short 
of  a  phenomenon,  and  somewhat  akin  to 
the  faculty  of  the  ••  calculating  boy." 
"  Now  listen,"  he  would  say,  and  then, 
taking  up  the  last  remarks  and  trivial  in- 
cidents of  a  conversation  held  a  year  or 
two  ago,  he  would  bridge  over  the  inter- 
vening space  with  a  span  of  his  own 
deeds,  thoughts,  failures,  and  successes 
since  parting,  which  kept  one's  own  brains 
at  the  utmost  stretch  to  follow.  Yet  there 
was  never  the  semblance  of  a  hitch  in  the 
narrative,  nor  an  omission  which  had  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  front  subsequently. 
This  was  one  reason  why  he  did  not  keep 
diaries  during  the  first  two  periods  we 
have  alluded  to.  "  What  is  it  you  want  ? 
I  can  tell  you,  for  I  have  it  all  in  my  head  : 
do  you  know  I  never  wrote  out  an  order 
to  an  officer;  it  was  not  necessary.  If 
he  wanted  to  get  to  one  side  or  the  other 
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of  my  instructions,  I  would  remind  him  it 
was  on  such  a  day  and  such  an  hour,  that 
he  stood  just  on  that  spot  on  the  carpet, 
that  such  were  the  words  I  used,  and  his 
replies  were  so  and  so,  and  then  be  would 
see  it  was  no  use." 

Very  fortunate,  therefore,  was  it  that 
his  affection  for  his  sister,  Miss  Gordon, 
led  him  to  keep  up  a  diligent  correspon- 
dence with  her  throughout  all  his  wander- 
ings, and  that  his  letters  for  the  most  part 
make  up  a  continuous  narrative.  We  can 
well  imagine  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  two  editors  who  undertook  to 
prepare  these  communications  for  publi- 
cation, for  one  "need  scarcely  say  they 
were  never  meant  to  see  the  light."  We 
sympathize  with  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill 
to  the  utmost  when  he  laments  that  he  has 
"neither  seen  nor  corresponded  with  the 
man  whose  memoir  I  have  sketched,  and 
whose  letters  I  am  editing."  The  author 
of  "The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon"  pref- 
aces his  work  with  an  apology  'Mo  one: 
this  is  Major-General  Gordon  himself.  I 
have  given  his  life  to  the  world,  not  only 
without  his  consent,  but  even  without  his 
knowledge." 

Before  we  follow  him  into  the  depths  of 
tropical  Africa,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
a  word  upon  the  unsparing  exertions  Gor- 
don displayed  in  keeping  up  his  corre- 
spondence. Let  those  testify  who  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  large  budget  of  letters 
to  answer  in  a  damp,  relaxing  climate. 
The  temperature  is  over  ioo°;  the  ink 
dries  on  the  pen  before  three  words  are 
written;  books  curl,  as  to  their  backs; 
mosquitoes  are  busy  at  the  ankles  under 
the  table,  and  the  hands  and  wrists  above 
it;  prickly  heat  comes  and  goes  —  these 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  faithfully 
promised  letters  too  often  flag  and  at  last 
cease  to  arrive  at  home.  How  one  real- 
izes, for  instance,  the  whole  scene  in  the 
over-wakeful  traveller's  night :  "I  am 
writing  in  the  open  air  by  a  candle-lamp, 
in  a  savage  gorge ;  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard.  The  baboons  are  in  bed  in  the 
rocks."  Particularly  painstaking,  when 
he  described  a  march  or  a  slave-track  that 
bad  to  be  guarded,  he  would  illustrate  his 
letters  with  small  maps  beautifully  worked 
out,  which  put  to  shame  many  a  so-called 
scientific  explorer's  work. 

During  the  afternoon  of  January  26th, 
1874,  the  newspaper-boys  were  busy  with 
a  rumor  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  died  in 
central  Africa.  Men  compared  notes  at 
the  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  as  they  came  together 
to  hear  Lieut.  Julian  Baker,  R.  N.,  read  a 


paper  on  his  uncle's  exploits  whilst  lead- 
ing the  khedive's  expedition,  to  whose 
staff  he  had  been  attached;  but  no  con- 
firmation had  been  received,  and  the  For- 
eign Office  was  without  news.  Busy  with 
his  trunks  and  despatch  box  in  very 
humble  lodgings  in  Cecil  Street,  Strand, 
Charles  Gordon  was  preparing  to  take  his 
first  departure  for  Africa.  On  the  28th  all 
doubt  was  at  an  end,  and  few  will  forget 
the  universal  sorrow  which  spread  over 
the  world  when  it  became  known  that  the 
great  explorer  had  ended  his  beneficent 
career  somewhere  amongst  the  lakes  of 
central  Africa.  Every  one  agreed  that  it 
must  be  many  a  day  before  the  misery* 
stricken  tribes  who  people  the  slave-pre- 
serves of  Africa  would  have  another  friend 
like  Livingstone.  That  very  night,  and 
in  a  manner  dear  to  his  own  heart,  "Chi- 
nese Gordon"  stole  away  from  London, 
without  notice,  towards  that  country  which 
was  henceforth  to  become  famous  through 
his  connection  with  it.  The  future  his* 
torian,  when  poor  Africa  has  one,  will 
linger  over  this  coincidence.  Some  even 
now  will  deny  that  it  was  chance.  They 
can  point  to  Livingstone's  body  lying  dead 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer  at  Ilala,  and  ask 
whether  ever  answer  was  vouchsafed  so 
palpably  as  when  Gordon  was  sent  to 
snatch  up  the  well-worn  sword,  and  attack 
with  fresh  vigor  the  same  evils  and  cruel- 
ties that  Livingstone  had  dragged  to  light 
in  the  overshadowed  land. 

On  reaching  Egypt,  Gordon  received 
his  instructions  in  a  lengthy  memorandum. 
On  behalf  of  H.  H.  Ismail  Pasha  he  was 
to  reduce  provinces,  "hitherto  in  the 
hands  of  adventurers,"  to  law  and  order ; 
to  abolish  slave-trading;  "to  establish  a 
line  of  posts  through  all  his  provinces,  so 
that  from  one  end  to  another  they  might 
be  brought  into  direct  communication 
with  Khartoum."  The  khedive  would 
have  had  him  enter  into  his  engagement 
with  a  salary  something  akin  to  that  of  his 
predecessor:  he  suggested  10,000/.  per 
annum,  Gordon  settled  it  at  2,000/.  Be- 
fore he  leaves  Cairo  he  comes  to  a  very 
clear  and  a  very  painful  conclusion :  "  I 
think  I  can  see  the  true  motive  now  of  the 
expedition,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  sham  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  English  people." 
His  predecessor  had  been  entirely  of  the 
same  mind,  Again  he  calls  himself  in 
the  same  breath  "  a  Gordon  who  had  been 
humbugged."  We  rub  our  eyes  over 
these  expressions  to  make  quite  sure  that 
we  have  not  stumbled  on  a  page  written 
from  Khartoum  in  February,  1884.  But 
so  it  was,  and  he  took  his  departure  from 
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Ismail  looking  for  little  encouragement  or 
good-will  from  either  Nubar  or  his  fellow- 
pashas,  and  in  this  way  he  certainly 
avoided  disappointment. 

There  are  no  more  instructive  passages 
in  Gordon's  writings  than  those  which 
deal  with  the  complications  of  slave-trad- 
ing, and  the  suppression  of  the  bloody 
raids  which  are  carried  on  to  supply  the 
market  We  would  heartily  commend 
them  to  the  Sangrados  of  to-day,  to  whom 
cutting  a  slave-stick  from  a  captive's  neck, 
and  giving  him  leave  to  go  to  his  home, 
are  as  the  lancet  and  warm-water  jug  of 
the  famous  doctor.  The  horrors  of  slave- 
trading  are  not  to  be  cured  in  this  way. 
No  piping  of  "  Rule  Britannia "  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  will  cause  the  liberated 
slaves  to  dance.  Ten  to  one,  when  your 
back  is  turned,  your  emancipated  one  will 
put  the  very  slave-stick  which  galled  his 
own  neck  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  some 
other  weaker  wretch,  aye,  and  drive  as 
hard  a  bargain  over  him,  body  and  soul, 
as  his  late  owner  drove  in  his  own  case. 
We  have  known  slaves  buy  other  slaves, 
and  let  them  out  so  as  to  pocket  their 
earnings,  and,  when  it  suited  their  purpose, 
purchase  their  own  freedom  for  a  time, 
and  sell  themselves  at  a  higher  price  to 
another  master,  whose  dollars  again  went 
to  buy  more  slaves.  The  truth  is,  that 
people  who  are  blessed  with  liberty  are 
incompetent  to  judge  of  the  degrading 
depths  to  which  human  nature  can  be 
plunged  where  slavery  prevails.  It  may 
take  a  century  to  scour  the  stains  out  that 
the  finger-marks  of  pashas  have  imprinted 
on  the  natures  of  the  people  in  Egypt 
proper  —  even  were  slavery  made  piracy 
to-morrow.  As  for  the  poor  negro  tribes, 
whence  the  drift  of  slave  life  comes  into 
so-called  civilization,  it  cannot  take  a  less- 
er time  under  any  process  to  make  them 
realize  the  original  value  set  on  man's  life. 
Almost  without  exception  the  Egyptian 
officers  thwarted  the  new  governor-gen- 
eral, and  showed  themselves  heart  and 
soul  with  the  slave-traders.  No  dog  that 
has  once  taken  to  worrying  sheep  is  less 
to  be  trusted,  than  the  man  who  has  put 
dollars  into  his  pocket  from  slaving  trans- 
actions —  such  was  Gordon's  bitter  expe- 
rience. 

True  he  had  — we  cannot  say  an  active 
staff  of  European  officers  under  him,  for 
the  climate  of  the  Nile  near  Gondokoro 
auickly  laid  them  low  with  fever,  and 
Cordon's  time  was  continually  taken  up 
with  nursing  them.  Here  is  the  sick-list 
at  Gondokoro,  September  n,  1874,  *or 
instance :  — 


Your  brother.    Well,  but  a  shadow. 

Kemp,  engineer.    Well. 

Gessi.    Well ;  has  had  severe  fever. 

His  Greek  servant  111  more  or  less ;  result, 
no  work. 

Berndorff ,  German,  my  servant    111. 

Menzies,  German  servant.    Sent  back  ill. 

Russell.    Ill,  cannot  be  moved ;  invalided. 

Anson.    Dead. 

De  Witt,  amateur,  like  Berndorff.    Dead. 

Campbell.    111. 

Lin  ant    Very  ill,  cannot  be  moved. 

Long.  With  King  M'tesa ;  have  not  heard 
of  him  for  six  months.  (Colonel  Gordon  in 
Central  Africa,  p.  41.) 

It  only  enhances,  if  possible,  the  esti- 
mate we  put  upon  this  extraordinary  man, 
when  we  see  that,  after  his  experiences  of 
Egyptian  officials  and  soldiery,  he  went  to 
save  them  at  Khartoum  ultimately.  To 
understand  the  Egyptian  soldier,  we  may 
take  notes  of  him  from  passages  like 
this:  — 

Here  is  an  episode.  We  were  encamped  at 
Kerri,  without  shelter,  however,  though  there 
were  houses  close  by  which  I  would  not  allow 
to  be  pillaged.  Well,  a  thunderstorm  came 
on  when  we  were  in  communication  with  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  got 
under  some  trees,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  several  shots  were  fired,  and  we  were 
said  to  be  attacked.  We  sallied  out,  but  I 
saw  no  enemy ;  and  then,  on  the  strength  of 
our  being  attacked,  the  unruly  mob  pillaged 
the  huts.  My  after-impression  was  that  it  was 
all  a  "  ruse ; "  that  there  was  no  attack  by  the 
people,  and  that  my  Levantine  friend  knew  the 
truth.  Add  to  this,  some  people  of  my  suite 
fired  on  the  natives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  so  broke  off  our  friendly  intercourse* 
Cowardly,  lying  effeminate  brutes,  these  Arabs. 
and  Soudanese !  *  without  any  good  point 
about  them  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  degrading 
to  call  these,  leaders,  and  these  men,  officers 
and  soldiers.  I  wish  they  had  one  neck  and 
that  some  one  would  squeeze  it !  When  not 
obliged,  I  keep  as  far  as  I  can  from  them  out 
of  earshot  of  their  voices.  ...  It  is  not  the 
climate ;  it  is  not  the  natives ;  but  it  is  the 
soldiery  which  is  my  horror.  ...  Oh !  I  am 

•  We  commend  these  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  speak  of  the  Arabs  and  Soudanese  as  noble 
people  struggling  for  freeddm.  They  have  been  the 
merciless  oppressors  of  the  unfortunate  negroes,  who, 
as  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  have  been  the  victims 
of  their  infamous  razzias.  I  n  many  respects  the  negroes 
are  their  superiors.  "Even  at  this  day,"  observes 
Brugsch-Bey,  "the  prejudice  that  the  negro  is,  both  in 
taste  and  in  art,  an  unprogressive  son  of  Adam,  can  be 
refuted  by  hundreds  of  facts  which  prove  the  direct 
contrary  in  an  incontrovertible  manner  in  favor  of  our 
colored  brethren.  As  representative  of  Modern  Egypt 
at  the  two  Universal  Exhibitions,  at  Vienna  in  1873. 
and  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  I  had  the  much-desired 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  most  wonderful  works  in 
gold  and  silver,  as  examples  of  the  finished  artistic  skill 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Soudan,  and  of  receiving  prizes 
for  the  black  artists."  (History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  vol.  i.,  p.  459,  Engl.  Transl.) 
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tick  of  these  people ;  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
blacks,  who  need  civilization.  (Ibid.  pp.  77- 
80.) 

However,  by  dint  of  unsparing  exer- 
tions, he  had  a  chain  of  military  posts 
opened  up  to  Lake  Albert  Nyassa,  and  a 
steamer  placed  on  the  lake  itself.  Many 
will  remember  the  intense  anxiety  felt  by 
the  geographical  societies  of  Europe  to 
know  more  of  this  lake,  and  many  a  man 
would  have  given  a  year  of  his  life  to  be 
the  first  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  con- 
cerning its  extent,  and  the  question  of  the 
Nile  flowing  out  of  it.  To  Gordon  such 
matters  were  wholly  beside  the  mark. 
Writing  from  Labore,  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1875,  he  says :  — 

Stanley  has  done  Victoria  Lake  on  west 
and  probably  now  on  east,  and  I  hope  he  will 
do  Albert  Lake,  for  I  doubt  if  I  shall  find  time 
or  inclination  to  start  on  an  expedition  merely 
to  gratify  (a  few  months  earlier  than  it  will  be 
done)  the  curiosity  of  men  whose  names  I  do 
not  even  know ;  they  move  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  I  do,  and  I  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to 
expose  my  men  before  due  time  to  an  un- 
healthy voyage.  .  .  .  Geographers  can  take 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes  afterwards ;  the 
lake  will  not  disappear.  (Private  Correspond- 
ence.) 

But  he  would  find  time  to  cater  for  the 
enjoyment  of  Miss  Gordon  by  observa- 
tions of  a  more  interesting  sort  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  one 
of  Africa's  lions  in  his  den  :  — 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  ant-lions.  They 
are  small  insects  with  a  flexible  leg.  They 
make  a  crater  and  rest  in  the  apex  of  it,  throw- 
ing up  with  the  flexible  leg,  now  and  then,  a 
shower  of  sand.  Ants  walk  on  the  edge  and 
sli  p  down.  As  they  are  getting  up  the  sli  ppery 
bank  the  flexible  leg  throws  up  a  shower  of 
sand,  and  then  another  and  another;  till  at 
last,  as  if  in  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius,  the  ant 
gets  smothered,  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  where 
a  pair  of  nippers  takes  him  into  an  inner 
chamber,  and  dinner  is  ready.  I  have  just  dug 
a  lion  out  with  a  spoon  ;  it  is  the  size  of  a  bug 
of  a  brown  color.  It  has  no  flexible  leg,  but 
two  horns  like  a  cow,  with  which  he  spirts  up 
the  sand ;  he  always  walks  backwards.  (Colo- 
nel Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  p.  86.) 

Sportsmen  will  search  these  records  of 
Gordon's  life  in  Africa  for  details  of  ele- 
phant-hunting and  lion-slaying  in  vain. 
The  truth  is  that,  although  passionately 
fond  of  shooting  as  a  younger  man,  the 
love  of  sport,  like  everything  that  could 
act  as  an  "anchor,"  or  draw  him  away  for 
a  moment  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  had  now 
become  extinguished.  He  had  done  with 
sport  long  before  he  went  to  Africa ;  and 


if  be  ever  took  down  his  rifle  to  stalk  one 
of  the  many  elephants  around  his  station, 
it  was  a  spiritless,  business-like  matter  — 
either  the  natives  or  his  own  men  needed 
food.  Those  who  knew  him  well  must 
have  noticed  that  he  perhaps  of  all  men 
who  have  been  much  in  Africa  was  the 
only  one  who  had  not  a  word  to  say  for 
the  magnificent  scenery  which  compen- 
sates the  traveller  for  maoy  drawbacks. 
True  he  was  color-blind,  but  this  bad  little 
to  do  with  it.  If  by  chance  any  expres- 
sion or  allusion  in  the  Bible  was  cleared 
up,  as  so  many  are  by  wanderings  such 
as  his,  then  his  quick  eye  and  beautifully 
descriptive  pen  would  save  it  as  a  treasure 
for  his  friends ;  and  he  labored  hard  to  be 
the  faithful  historian  for  the  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes  of  his  province ;  but  it  was  only 
in  order  that  his  letters  might  prove  more 
interesting.  There  was  no  enthusiasm, 
none  of  that  common  longing  to  share  the 
glories  of  a  new  and  splendid  scene  with 
others.  And  yet  he  was  not  without 
abundant  poetry  in  his  composition,  or  he 
could  not  have  revelled  in  his  Bible  as  he 
did.  Looking  back  upon  his  life,  the  want 
we  have  noticed  appears  to  be  a  matter 
for  regret.  Even  a  dangerous  climate 
and  harassing  labors  have  their  safety- 
valves,  and  if  a  man  can  enjoy  sport  or 
natural  history  in  any  of  its  branches,  the 
pent-up,  high-pressure  state  of  the  over- 
taxed brain  obtains  relief.  But  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  convey  an  idea  that  Gor- 
don was  gloomy,  morose,  silent,  or  re- 
served—  nothing  could  be  more  contrary 
to  the  truth.  Witty,  a  great  mimic,  pick- 
ing up  ridiculous  incidents  and  tales,  he 
was  rare  company  at  all  times.  Children, 
when  they  grow  up,  will  look  back  on  the 
days  in  which  they  knew  him,  and  still 
think  there  never  was  any  one  so  com- 
pletely after  their  own  hearts.  His  pocket 
held  all  the  surgical  appliances  for  doll 
accidents,  and  the  tools  for  mending  in 
general.  No  soured  nature  can  deceive 
the  glance  of  a  child's  eye  or  the  gaze  of  a 
dog,  strive  it  never  so  hard  to  put  on  ap- 
pearances. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  Governor- General, 
his  heart  was  heavy  enough  in  October,  1876. 
"  Really  the  only  remedy  I  can  see  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  road  to  this  place  (Khar- 
toum) from  Cairo.  This  would  let  light  in 
and  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  do  now." 
[This  fully  bears  Mr.  Stanley  out  in  his  ad- 
mirable letter  to  the  Times  of  March  12th  last.] 
"  Thank  God  He  will  in  His  own  time  remedy 
these  miseries !  •  .  •  When  a  house  gives  omi- 
nous cracks,  prior  to  a  fall,  one's  desire  is, 
like  the  rats  in  ships,  to  leave  it;  but  this 
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proverb  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
"having  sucked  the  orange,  throw  awav  the 
rind,"  and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  even  if  the 
cracks  are  serious.  Why  should  I  fear?  Is 
roan  more  strong  than  God?  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  in  these  Mussulman  coun- 
tries that  a  crisis  must  come  about  soon. 
(Ibid.  p.  198.) 

He  had  by  this  time  struck  a  tremen- 
dous blow  at  the  slave-trade;  his  health 
had  given  way  far  more  than  he  was 
aware;  it  had  been  one  perpetual  fight 
between  his  constitution  and  the  climate; 
but  as  we  find  so  often,  the  very  exertions 
which  both  mind  and  body  were  put  to 
prevented  malarial  poisoning  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  spectre  which  left 
Cairo  with  him  bad  grown  in  stature,  and 
strode  after  him  day  and  night  —  "a  Gor- 
don humbugged.**  So  seizing  the  spectre 
by  the  throat  he  dragged  it  down  to  Cairo 
at  the  end  of  1876,  determined  to  have  it 
out  once  for  all  with  Ismail  and  Nubar, 
and  to  quit  the  service  he  was  employed 
in.  He  reached  Cairo  on  Decemb**  2nd, 
1876.  having  been  absent  two  year*.  He 
left  Colonel  Prout,  of  the  American  army, 
in  command  of  the  equatorial  provinces 
—  a  gentleman  who  combined  in  himself 
all  the  culture  of  the  West  Point  officer, 
the  utmost  polish  and  refinement,  with  a 
deep  and  devoted  interest  in  his  leader's 
work :  all  who  knew  him  will  grieve  that 
the  climate  of  the  Upper  Nile  cut  short  a 
career  of  such  great  promise. 

The  interview  between  Gordon  and  the 
kbedive  was  highly  characteristic  of  the 
two  men.  Gordon  used  to  declare  that  if 
he  had  only  acted  up  to  his  first  convic- 
tions through  life,  all  would  have  gone 
well  with  him,  and  no  doubt  he  had  a 
wonderfully  far  and  clear  vision.  Of  Is- 
mail it  has  been  said,  by  one  well  versed 
in  Oriental  ways,  that  he  could  twist  any 
cabinet  minister  round  his  little  finger  in 
five  minutes,  and  that  some  extra  exer- 
tion on  his  part  would  enable  him  to  do 
the  same  with  the  whole  cabinet.  We 
believe  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  not 
alone  in  his  estimate  of  the  man.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Gordon  felt  himself  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  such  powers  of  per- 
suasion :  he  used  to  say :  — 

I  went  up  the  palace  steps  with  my  teeth 
clenched — vowing  that  nothing  should  ever 
make  me  alter  mv  determination  to  quit  his 
service.  I  came  down  again  in  half-an-hour, 
with  every  resolve  that  was  in  my  mind  turned 
inside  out. 

He  now  came  to  London,  once  more 
taking    lodgings    in    Cecil    Street.     He 


would  not  admit  it,  but  his  friends  noticed 
that  he  was  most  severely  shaken.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  oversmoking  (cigar- 
ettes) had  much  to  do  with  his  state.  A 
nasty  irritation  of  the  heart's  action  was 
set  up ;  but  Dr.  Mackay  had  pronounced 
him  organically  sound  at  Alexandria,  and 
said  that,  if  be  would  onlv  take  complete 
rest,  and  avoid  worry,  he  would  soon 
mend.  But  all  rest  was  denied  him.  Full 
of  projects  for  helping  the  wretched  tribes 
which  were  preyed  upon  by  the  slave- 
dealers  of  the  Soudan,  he  did  not  conceal 
from  those  who  were  busy  with  plans  that 
have  ultimately  culminated  in  the  Congo 
ventures  of  to-day,  bis  great  desire  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  Africa.  They,  for  their  part,  were 
hardly  likely  to  forget  such  a  declaration. 

Some  of  his  elaborate  plans  for  reach- 
ing the  stricken  tribes  from  the  east  coast 
are  before  us,  in  which  his  old  programme 
was  to  be  repeated.  A  line  of  well-de- 
fended posts  should  stretch  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Juba  River  to  M'tesa's  coun- 
try, and  settlements  were  to  be  encour- 
aged around  these  stations  for  the  double 
purpose  of  supporting  the  garrisons,  and 
affording  cities  of  refuge  to  all  who  chose 
for  the  first  time  to  taste  the  blessings  of 
secure  protection.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
Ismail  was  determined  that  no  stone 
should  be  unturned  to  secure  his  help 
once  more.  When  they  parted  in  Cairo, 
Gordon  had  so  far  consented  to  waive  his 
resolutions,  and  to  act  contrary  to  his  own 
inclinations,  that  the  khedive  could  piece 
things  together  into  a  promise  to  go  back. 
To  this  he  bound  Gordon  hand  and  foot. 

A  most  painful  perplexity  immediately 
arose.  Was  he  once  more  by  his  pres- 
ence to  give  countenance  to  a  sham  ?  Ev- 
ery pasha  in  Egypt  was  cursing  his  hon- 
est v  and  his  ideas  of  retrenchment.  He 
had  really  interfered  with  and  paralyzed 
the  slave-trade,  from  which  Egyptian  offi- 
cials of  all  ranks  gained  large  sums  of 
money.  Twice  "  humbugged,"  should  he 
help  Ismail  to  humbug  the  world?  Such 
were  his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to 
England  —  to  rest !  The  better  nature  of 
the  man  utterly  loathed  the  position  :  — 

The  following  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  me 
and  H.  H.  With  respect  to  my  Province,  of 
course  no  slave-trade  exists ;  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Province  of  the  Soudan  it  is  more  rife 
than  ever,  and  no  concealment  is  attempted 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  I  saw  the  inu- 
tility of  opening  new  countries  to  the  Khedive, 
when  I  was  convinced  that  the  same  lot  would 
fall  on  the  peoples  I  had  conciliated  the  mo- 
ment I  left ;  I  therefore  came  to  Cairo  deter- 
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mined  I  would  no  longer  be  an  instrument  to 
this  work.  I  saw  H.  H.  and  told  him.  It 
matters  little  what  passed  between  us,  but  the 
result  was  I  agreed  to  go  back,  on  his  solemn 
promise  that  these  irregularities  will  cease. 
But  he  has  not  the  power  even  if  he  had  the 
wish  to  stop  these  irregularities  .  .  .  What 
now  is  in  suspense,  and  on  which  I  have  not 
yet  decided  is,  had  I  better  go  back  and  pro- 
tect my  own  Province,  and  trust  to  God  to 
overrule  events  so  as  to  bring  about  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave-trade,  or  had  I  better 
break  with  H.  H.  altogether  ?  this  is  the  ques- 
tion which  somehow  or  other  is  not  distinct  to 
my  mind  .  .  .  You  must  remember  H.  H.  has 
little  to  say  to  the  formation  of  my  Province  or 
of  its  revenue.  I  have  had  little  or  no  help 
from  him,  and  the  Province  owes  him  nothing. 
(Private  Correspondence.) 

Finally,  official  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  the  khedive,  and  Gor- 
don went  to  Cairo  again  at  the  opening  of 
1877:  — 

I  went  to  see  H.  H.  He  looked  at  me  re- 
proachfully, and  my  conscience  smote  me.  He 
led  me  in,  and  Cherif  Pasha  came  in.  Then  I 
began,  and  told  him  all ;  and  then  he  gave  me 
the  Soudan,  and  1  leave  on  Saturday  morning 
...  I  am  so  very  glad  to  get  away,  for  I  am 
very  weary.  (Colonel  Gordon  in  Central 
Africa,  p.  211.) 

Further  on,  as  he  realizes  his  new  un- 
dertaking: — 

I  go  to  Khartoum,  and  thence,  after  a  short 
stay,  to  Darfur,  which  they  say  is  in  revolt 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  all 
the  Khedive's  despatches.  He  has  put  Zeila, 
Berberah,  and  Harrar,  under  me.  "Ask  of 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  half  of  my  kingdom." 
And  now  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  It  is 
the  sacrifice  of  a  living  life.  To  give  your  life 
to  be  taken  at  once,  is  one  thing  ;  to  live  a  life 
such  as  is  before  me,  is  another  and  more  try- 
ing ordeal.  I  have  set  my  face  to  the  work, 
and  I  will  give  my  life  to  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
nought  to  do  with  the  Government.  God  must 
undertake  the  work.     (Ibid.  p.  213.) 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  once  more  in 
the  Soudan  we  find  his  former  bitterness 
of  spirit  agaiost  his  employer  very  much 
subdued.  There  is  almost  remorse  at 
times:  "  I  have  been  most  unjust  to  the 
khedive,  knowing,  as  I  do  now,  the  great 
difficulties  in  abolishing  slavery." 

With  his  exteoded  sphere  of  operations 
came  also  a  large  addition  to  the  compli- 
cations inseparable  from  his  position.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  "on  the  road  to  Shaka,  11 
Sep.  1877,"  to  a  friend,  who  both  in  cen- 
tral Africa  and  out  of  it  had  made  the 
suppression  of  slave-trading  a  special 
study :  — 


On  the  31st  of  August  I  was  engaged  in 
operations  against  the  insurgent  tribes,  and 
everything  was  tending  to  the  finale  of  the 
revolt,  when  I  received  intelligence  that  the 
slave-traders  with  their  troops  of  armed  slaves, 
numbering  some  8,000,  had  camped  near  Dara. 
[For  the  previous  history  of  Zebehr  Pasha, 
whose  son  led  this  party,  see  Schweinfurth's 
"  Heart  of  Africa."]  I  rode  85  miles  in  one 
day  and  a  half.  The  slave-dealers  asked  to  see 
me  the  night  of  my  arrival.  I  said  I  would 
come  and  see  them  the  next  morning.  A  huge 
post  awaited  me  in  it  .  .  .  and  the  memoir  of 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton.  I  glanced  at  the  first 
page,  and  at  once  thought  how  right  he  was  in 
speaking  of  energy  being  the  greatest  gift  God 
can  give.  Sept  2nd,  —  I  had  at  Dara  2,000 
troops  of  only  mediocre  sort ;  all  were  timid, 
the  fort  bad,  and  I  had  not  the  least  confidence 
of  victory  if  it  came  to  war.  I  rode  with  50 
men  to  the  slaver's  camp,  and  saw  these  troops, 
which  I  should  calculate  at  4,000,  not  8,00a 
I  told  Zebehr's  son  and  his  chiefs  to  come  to 
Dara.  They  came,  and  I  told  them  I  knew 
they  meant  to  revolt,  and  that  I  would  break 
them  up ;  they  should  be  paid  for  their  arms, 
etc  They  left  me,  and  then  wrote  to  give  in. 
Then  came  three  days  of  doubts  and  fears ; 
half  were  for  attacking  me,  the  other  half  for 
giving  in  :  the  result  is  that  I  think  they  have 
all  given  in,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Shaka,  their  headquarters,  with  four  compa- 
nies. Thank  God  1  He  has  given  me  strength 
to  avoid  all  tricks,  to  tell  them  (the  slavers) 
that  I  would  no  longer  allow  their  goings  on, 
and  to  speak  to  them  truthfully.  There  are 
some  6,000  more  slave-dealers  in  the  interior 
who  will  obeyme  now  they  have  heard  these 
chiefs  have  given  in.  You  may  imagine  what 
a  difficulty  there  is  to  deal  with  all  these  armed 
men.  I  have  separated  them  here  and  there, 
and  in  course  of  time  will  rid  myself  of  the 
mass.  Would  you  shoot  them  all  ?  Have 
they  no  rights?  Are  they  not  to  be  consid- 
ered ?  Had  the  planters  no  rights,  did  not  our 
Government  once  allow  slave-trading?  Do 
you  know  cargoes  of  slaves  came  into  Bristol 
harbor  in  the  time  of  our  fathers?    I  would 

have  given  500/.  to  have  had  you  and in 

Dara  during  the  three  days  of  doubt  whether 
the  slave-dealers  would  fight  or  not  A  bad 
fort,  a  cowed  garrison,  and  not  one  who  did 
not  tremble  ;  a  strong,  determined  set  of  men, 
accustomed  to  war  good  shots,  with  two  field- 
pieces  —  then  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  what 
you  all  would  say.  I  do  not  say  this  in  brag, 
for  God  knows  what  my  anxiety  was  —  not  for 
my  life,  for  I  died  years  ago  to  all  ties  in  this 
world,  and  to  all  its  comforts,  honors,  or 
glories,  but  for  my  sheep  in  Darfur  and  else- 
where. Let  me  add  to  this  the  fact  that  my 
black  secretary,  whom  I  had  most  implicitly 
trusted  and  had  munificently  paid,  had  (I  heard 
by  the  same  post  as  your  letter)  accepted  bribes 
of  upwards  of  3000/.  in  three  months  to  influ- 
ence me  here  and  there ;  needless  to  say,  Nem- 
esis fell  on  him.  Thank  God !  I  think  it  is 
over  with  the  slave-dealers.    I  hope  to  be  at 
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Shaka  the  day  after  to-morrow.  •  .  •  The  son 
of  Zebehr  Pasha,  a  nice-looking  lad  of  twenty, 
who  was  heart-broken  because  his  sheep  would 
not  fight,  my  heart  yearns  over.  He  is  a 
thorough  young  ruffian,  and  has  all  his  life 
lived  a  life  of  brigandage,  but  still  I  like  him, 
although  he  hates  me :  I  hope  God  will  change 
his  heart  towards  me  when  I  get  to  Shaka. 
His  was  a  disastrous  march  to  Dara,  for  he 
lost  by  defection  more  than  two-thirds  of  his 
troops  and  his  two  guns,  and  all  his  best 
chiefs.  As  for  the  revolt  in  Darfur,  it  was 
almost  at  death's  door  when  I  left  the  front  to 
come  down  to  Dara,  and  so  confident  do  I  feel 
that  God  will  end  it,  that,  D  V.,  I  go  to  Shaka, 
thence  to  Obeid,  thence  to  Dongola,  thence  to 
Massowah.  We  only  had  two  combats.  Dis- 
abuse yourself  on  M'tesa's  character  (the  late 
King  of  Uganda),  he  is  as  arrant  a  slave-dealer 
as  Zebehr  once  was.  ...  I  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  slave-trade  or  of  slave  razzias,  but 
the  extent  I  deny ;  and  I  have  every  means  of 
knowing,  and  no  motive  to  state  anything  but 
the  truth.  I  say  also  many,  many  slaves  would 
refuse  their  liberty  if  freed  at  once ;  it  means 
starvation  with  them.  The  troops  Zebehr's 
son  brought  against  me  were  armed  slaves : 
had  I  said,  "  You  shall  be  free,"  they  would 
have  scoffed  at  me,  and  it  would  have  been 
taken  as  a  sign  of  fear  on  my  part ;  yet  every 
one  of  those  men  were  owned  by  individuals, 
and  if  I  take  them  from  the  owner  I  must  pay 
the  owner.  Smart,  dapper-looking  fellows  like 
antelopes,  fierce,  unsparing,  the  terror  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  having  a  prestige  far  beyond  that 
of  the  Government :  these  are  the  slave-dealers' 
tools.  Tell  them  they  ought  to  come  to  you, 
for  their  chiefs  tore  them  from  their  homes, 
etc. ;  they  would  laugh  at  you ;  to  their  minds 
they  would  do  the  same  —  yes,  and  do  it  to 
others.     (Private  Correspondence.) 

The  history  of  Gordon's  second  cam- 
paign in  Africa  is  the  "ever  victorious 
army  "  over  again.  His  lieutenant  Gessi 
had  his  faults,  but  want  of  dash  and 
bravery  were  not  amongst  them.  The 
world  will  probably  never  know  the  won- 
derful strategy  employed,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  conflicts  they  engaged  in.  Writing 
to  the  same  correspondent  in  April,  1879, 
from  Shaka,  Gordon  says  :  — 

You  know  I  had  (1877)  just  quieted  down 
the  revolt  in  Darfur,  and  had  got  the  slave- 
dealers  of  Bahr  Gazelle  in  some  degree  in 
order;  however,  through  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  they  broke  out  in  re- 
volt in  1878.  In  August  I  sent  up  Gessi  to 
combat  them,  and  though  he  had  for  some  time 
great  difficulty,  for  they  numbered  11,000,  he 
has,  after  eight  severe  combats,  nearly  finished 
with  them.  I  had  come  up  here  to  support 
him.  With  the  fall  of  these  slave-dealers  falls 
the  slave-trade  of  Egypt,  for  they  were  its 
feeders,  and  the  whole  of  the  roots  were  in 
Bahr  Gazelle.  You  may  imagine  the  fighting 
when  at  the  first  engagement  2,400  bodies  lay 


on  the  ground.    I  took  two  caravans  yesterday, 
and  four  others  a  few  days  before.    (Ibid.) 

Later  in  June  he  says  :  — 

The  campaign  is  over,  and  I  thank  God.  I 
think  the  slave-trade  is  at  an  end,  at  any  rate 
for  some  time.  Zebehr's  son  is  still  at  large, 
but  he  will,  with  the  500  fugitives,  have  great 
difficulty  to  escape,  for  he  is  nearly  surrounded 
and  has  no  powder.  Several  thousands  of 
slave-dealers  have  been  killed  ;  for  the  natives 
they  used  to  prey  upon  rose  and  were  armed 
by  us,  and  they  killed  a  very  great  many.  The 
few  that  may  escape  will  have  a  terrible  time 
of  it,  hunted  for  their  lives.  Since  I  left 
Khartoum  I  have  captured  some  2,500  to  3,000 
slaves.  .  •  .  Gessi  has  done  first-rate,  and  de- 
serves every  praise.  .  .  .  Fiddling  about  with 
steamers  on  the  Red  Sea,  or  any  other  sea, 
can  never  do  much  good.  You  "must  get  at 
the  roots  of  the  slave-trade.    (Ibid.) 

During  this  time,  Zebehr  Pasha  was 
kept  at  Cairo  under  surveillance ;  his  son 
was  ultimately  run  down  by  Gessi  and 
executed.  Gordon  left  for  Cairo  in  July, 
1879,  having  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
fever;  indeed,  to  spare  bis  sister,  be  re- 
fused to  tell  her  of  his  many  illnesses 
during  this  campaign.  Ismail  Pasha  bad 
been  deposed,  and  Gordon  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  his  son's  accession  would 
bring  increased  interest  or  support.  But 
Tewfik  had  a  special  and  dangerous  mis- 
sion for  him  to  undertake.  King  Johan- 
nis  had  been  troubling  the  Egyptians 
much  at  Bogos,  and  Gordon  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  the  young  khedive  :  so  to 
Abyssinia  he  went  to  endeavor  to  influ- 
ence the  Abyssinians.  His  description 
of  King  Johannis  is  not  an  encouraging 
one.  •*  A  man  of  forty-five  years  —  a  sour, 
ill-favored-looking  being.  He  never  looks 
you  in  the  face,  but  when  you  look  away 
he  glares  at  you  like  a  tiger.  •  .  .  Hated 
and  hating  all,  I  can  imagine  no  more  un- 
happy man."  VVe  may  add,  that  Gordon 
expressed  the  opinion,  just  before  he  left 
England  for  Khartoum  last  year,  tbat  for 
all  practical  purposes  Johannis  was  utterly 
useless :  no  one  could  deal  safely  nor  to 
advantage  with  him.  In  a  moment  of 
furious  rage  Gordon's  life  was  actually  in 
peril,  but  bis  coolness  saved  him.  The 
king  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  hear 
death  spoken  of  as  the  occupancy  of  "  six 
feet  of  earth,"  for  which  the  ambassador, 
by  his  own  showing,  was  quite  ready;  so, 
taken  by  surprise,  he  altered  bis  de- 
meanor. 

Passing  through  Alexandria  on  his  way 
home,  he  again  received  good  advice  from 
Dr.  Mackay.  He  was  to  take  a  thorough 
rest  in  England,  and  not  to  trouble  his 
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mind  about  anything.  Those  who  have 
had  much  experience  of  malarial  poison- 
ing are  only  too  well  aware  how  exceed- 
ingly difficult  it  is  to  steady  the  exhausted 
nervous  system  sufficiently  to  follow  out 
such  a  prescription.  Very  bloodless,  suf- 
fering severely  from  nervous  exhaustion 
and  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
friends  to  make  much  of  him,  he,  in  an 
unfortunate  moment,  was  persuaded  to 
accompany  Lord  Ripon  to  India  as  bis 
secretary.  In  steadier  moments  he  would 
have  uttered  the  no  with  his  lips  which 
was  suggested  by  his  convictions:  how 
often  in  life  had  he  to  deplore  acting 
against  his  own  better  judgment !  We 
will  not  linger  over  his  brief  tenure  of 
office.  He  felt  that  Lord  Ripon  and  he 
were  in  a  false  position,  and  co&te  que 
co&te,  it  must  be  abandoned.  It  was  some 
relief  to  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  China,  and 
the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  authori- 
ties at  their  pressing  invitation  probably 
averted  a  war  with  Russia. 

Gordon  returned  to  London  at  the  end 
of  1881.  The  excited  state  of  Ireland  led 
him  to  go  and  see  for  himself  how  far  the 
miseries  reported  in  the  south-western 
division  were  true.  He  returned  with  a 
fixed  notion  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  painted. 
To  escape  from  the  excitement  insepara- 
ble from  living  in  London,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  some  time  in  a  Northampton- 
shire village,  with  apparent  benefit  to  his 
health.  Shortly  after  this  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Lausanne,  and  — but  for  the  perplexity 
of  a  fellow-officer,  who  found  himself  un- 
der orders  to  take  up  a  command  in  Mau- 
ritius much  against  his  will  —  Gordon 
would  have  carried  out  the  greatest  long- 
ing of  his  heart  at  this  time,  which  was  to 
retire  to  the  Holy  Land,  Bible  in  hand, 
there  to  realize  in  a  higher  degree  many 
of  the  impressions  which  were  so  deeply 
rooted  in  him.  But  to  Mauritius  he  would 
go  instead.  It  is  probable  that  his  so- 
journ there  did  him  far  more  good  than 
battling  with  the  sharp  easterly  winds  of 
an  English  spring;  certain  it  is  that  he 
rallied  considerably,  and  at  the  close  of 
April,  1882,  he  found  himself  bound  for 
the  Cape  Colony  at  the  pressing  invitation 
of  the  government. 

Our  South  African  difficulties  had  al- 
ready passed  into  an  acute  stage;  but 
Gordon  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  difficult  position  now  assigned  to 
him.  To  venture  on  details  is  beyond 
our  scope  in  describing  the  excessive  an- 
noyance to  which  he  had  to  submit,  owing 
partly  to  a  half-hearted  policy  and  to  low 


cunning,  which  out  Caff  red  the  Caffres 
themselves.  We  will,  however,  content 
ourselves  with  one  specimen,  as  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Hake's  able  description.  The  sec- 
retary for  native  affairs  met  Gordon  at 
King  William's  Town,  and  requested  him 
to  accompany  him  into  Basutoland.  Gor- 
don reluctantly  gave  way,  and  visited 
Letsea,  the  chief  who  was  feigning  friend- 
liness to  the  English  government  and  an- 
tagonism to  Masupha.  The  policy  of  the 
hour  was  to  set  one  chief  against  the  other 
in  the  Basuto  nation;  to  this  Gordon 
strongly  objected.  He  was  asked,  bow- 
ever,  if  he  would  go  as  a  private  individual 
to  Masupha,  the  secretary  knowing  very 
well  that  Gordon  considered  Masupha  far 
more  sinned  against  by  bad  magistrates 
than  sinning. 

Gordon  went,  and  went  unarmed.  How  he 
ever  got  back  has  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  not  a  few,  for  while  he  was  negotiating 
with  Masupha  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  Sauer 
(the  secretary)  got  Letsea  to  send  his  son 
Lethrodi  to  attack  Masupha.  The  Ministerial 
tactics  consisted  in  allowing  their  representa- 
tives to  settle  the  Basuto  difficulty  by  egginjg 
on  the  chiefs  to  eat  each  other  up.  Of  this 
Masupha  was  well  aware.  He  had  in  his  camp 
an  emissary  of  peace,  assuming  a  certain  in- 
fluence with  the  Cape  Government,  or  at  all 
events  sent  by  a  Cape  Minister ;  while  outside 
his  camp  he  had  a  warlike  demonstration,  or- 
ganized and  set  afoot  by  the  same  Government 
and  same  Minister.  Gordon's  power  of  in- 
spiring savages  with  confidence  in  his  complete 
uprightness  was  probably  what  saved  his  life 
at  this  desperate  pass,  as  at  so  many  others,  In 
so  many  lands.  Masupha,  seeing  his  guest  to 
be  no  less  mortified  and  astounded  than  him- 
self, allowed  him  to  depart  as  he  had  come. 
(Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,  pp.  395-6.) 

But  the  long  story  of  Cape  mismanage- 
ment could  hardly  be  enlivened,  even 
were  we  to  run  the  golden  thread  of  Gor- 
don's straightforward  honesty  of  purpose 
through  it.    As  Mr.  Hake  says :  — 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  little  more 
than  five  months  after  his  arrival  in  South 
Africa,  Gordon  severed  his  connection  with 
the  only  country  which  had  proved  unable  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  use  of  the  genius  he 
placed  at  its  disposal.    (Ibid.  p.  392.) 

Dreading  the  English  climate,  and  far 
more  than  this  the  amenities  of  English 
life,  he  saw  every  obstacle  removed  on 
his  departure  from  South  Africa,  and  so 
at  last  he  carried  out  the  long-cherished 
desire,  and  spent  most  of  1883  in  Pales- 
tine. 

His  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
real  rest  of  his  life.  He  would  study 
Hebrew  and  rub  up  bis  Greek.    New  in- 
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terpretations  blazed  out  upon  him  from 
every  other  verse  of  bis  Bible,  as  he  stood 
on  this  or  that  spot  of  hallowed  associa- 
tion. From  Golgotha  he  sent  home  four 
pieces  of  stone,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  at  the  east  end  of  the  little  North- 
amptonshire church,  where  the  Holy 
Communion  became  the  solace  of  his  last 
years.  As  Mr.  Barnes  has  testified,  he 
sent  to  Heavitree  "not  less  than  two 
thousand  pages  of  manuscript  in  letters.'7 
Nor  was  he  the  sole  recipient,  for  Gor- 
don's pen  was  never  more  active  than  at 
this  time. 

But  the  unrest  is  beginning:  he  is 
alarmed  at  this  self-gratification  which  he 
is  enjoying.  Writing  from  Jerusalem  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1883,  he  says :  — 

I  scarcely  see  any  one  (query  is  this  right  ?). 
I  shall  hope  God  will  direct  me  ere  long,  for 
somehow  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  Kins  of  the  Belgians'  illness 
...  I  see  little  of  the  papers,  and  am  glad  of 
it  I  think  I  see  how  this  revolt  of  Soudan 
will  bring  about  the  suppression  of  slave-trade 
and  slave-holding,  like  the  troubles  in  America 
did.  How  wonderfully  God  works  in  all  these 
matters !  I  am  trying,  in  firm  belief,  if  God 
will  not  suffice  for  me,  in  this  world  without 
external  things.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  fill 
our  little  cups  as  He  fills  all  the  earth.  It  is 
the  giving  up  of  all,  we  shrink  from  ...  I 
think  this,  that  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here, 
but  it  is  only  for  a  time :  in  reality  I  ought  to 
be  in  the  East-end,  at  Bromley  or  Bow,  near 
Leytonstone,  with  a  broken,  bruised  clergy- 
man.   (Private  Correspondence.) 

The  calm  is  nearly  over.  In  May  we 
see  the  "  mares'  tails  "  in  the  sky.  He  had 
again  and  again  been  in  close  conference 
with  King  Leopold,  before  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  respecting  his  magnifi- 
cent venture  on  the  Congo,  but  only  to 
see  the  impossibility  of  his  taking  part  in 
his  enterprise  without  a  flag :  new  corre- 
spondence with  the  king  goes  on.  A 
"filibusterer"  he  should  be  without  the 
necessary  flag  —  the  want  of  it  alone  keeps 
him  from  going  to  the  Congo. 

I  am  like  this  —  I  am  still  very  active  in 
mind  and  body,  and  am  passive  still.  Am  I 
justified  in  forcing  myself  into  action  ?  I  think 
not,  therefore  I  content  myself  in  the  forced 
position  circumstances  have  placed  me.  Had 
the  King  of  the  Belgians'  offer  afforded  me  a 
ray  of  light,  I  would  have  taken  it  with 
pleasure,  for  I  wonder  how  I  am  thus  placed 
in  sloth,  apparently.  As  for  Lord  Dufferin's 
programme,  it  is  a  made-up  affair  of  many 
minds,  and  consequently  it  is  not  clear  exactly 
what  is  meant.  I  expect  Lord  D.  by  himself 
would  have  made  quite  another  sort  of  affair : 
the  result  to  me  is  apparently  annexation, 
(Ibid.) 


Here  again  is  an  interesting  passage  in 
the  same  correspondence,  dated  from 
Jaffa,  September  13,  1883 :  — 

I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  I  shall  do.  I  am 
now  at  Jaffa,  and  have  done  Jerusalem  to  my 
heart's  content  Odd  it  is  that  very  little 
spiritual  life  is  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem  among 
Europeans;  they  seem  to  care  little  for  these 
things.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Sultan's  re- 
pugnance to  the  Palestine  Canal  may  be  over- 
come, for  it  would  let  our  Government  get  rid 
of  Egypt,  which  they  will  neither  take  outright 
and  will  not  let  the  people  take.  ( Eventually 
we  must  have  rows  there,  for  things  cannot 
last  as  they  do  now.  The  support  of  an  un- 
popular inefficient  government  of  pashas  is  not 
possible  for  long.    (Ibid.) 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  great 
events  to  very  tiny  germs  will  be  much 
interested  in  some  passages  which  we 
extract  a  little  further  on  from  private 
letters  before  us  in  the  same  series.  Writ- 
ing again  from  Jaffa  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  two 
months  before  his  memorable  journey  to 
Khartoum,  he  says :  — 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  got  a  telegram 
from  — ,  to  the  effect  that  Stanley  was  leav- 
ing the  Congo  in  the  spring,  and  King  Leopold 
wished  me  to  take  the  post  and  come  to  Brus- 
sels speedily.  As  I  am  still  on  active  list,  I 
asked  by  telegraph  —  to  ask  War  Office  if 
they  had  any  objection,  telling  him  to  acquaint 

with  decision.     About  ten  days  ago  I  got 

a  telegram  from  the  War  Office,  saying  that 
they  sanctioned  it.  I  then  telegraphed  to 
know  if  January  would  be  early  enough  for  me 
to  go  to  Brussels,  since  which  I  have  no  reply. 
.  .  .  I  never  expected  War  Office  would  have 
given  me  leave,  considering  our  relations  with 
France  and  De  Brazza.  You  remember  all  the 
history  of  my  visit  to  Brussels  and  the  promise 
to  the  King  .  .  .  however,  I  really  do  not  care 
whether  I  go  or  not ;  I  leave  it  in  God's  hands. 
(Ibid.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  War  Office  had 
not  granted  the  required  leave,  which 
would  enable  him,  whilst  holding  the  rank 
of  major  general  in  the  British  army,  to 
take  service  under  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians. But  we  will  let  him  explain  himself 
how  the  mistake  arose :  — 

Last  time  I  wrote  I  told  you  the  Government 
had  given  me  leave  to  go  to  Congo.  Three 
days  ago  I  got  a  letter  which  showed  me  that 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  telegram 
which  gave  me  leave  was  this :  "General  Gor- 
don, Jaffa.  Secretary  State  decides  to  sanction 
your  employ  on  Congo.  —  Milty.  Secy."  — 
writes  me  that  the  telegram  was :  "  Secretary 
State  declines  to  sanction  your  employ  on 
Congo.  —  Milty.  Secy."  That  was  odd.  I 
had  acted  on  the  telegram  I  received^  and  sent 
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letters  and  telegram,  thinking  it  settled.  In 
all  this  I  was  not  moved,  though  it  has  cost 
me  coins  of  the  realm  ...  I  have  told  — 
that  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  the  King  •  .  • 
It  is  not  for  any  great  success  on  the  Congo : 
it  is  not  that  I  am  wrapped  up  in  it,  but  I  have 
a  nice  house  with  garden  and  no  worries  in  the 
horizon,  and  if  by  the  keeping  of  my  promise 
I  would  get  a  free  and  speedy  passage  to  it 
(not  by  British  India  Co.),  I  would  be  very 
glad,  and  it  seems  that  the  Congo  is  the  route 
which  is  quickest  to  it,  if,  as  I  think,  I  am  so 
called  there.  Of  course  this  will  not  be  to  your 
ideas,  who  have  so  many  anchors  out  in  your 
wife  and  chicks.    (Ibid.) 

Poor  fellow !  the  mistake  in  the  tele- 
gram "  decided  "  his  fate :  without  it  he 
might  have  been  in  Palestine  still,  and 
yet  the  •*  garden  in  the  horizon "  is 
reached,  we  may  be  sure,  and  he  would 
"decline"  to  have  it  all  set  right  by  any 
earthly  hand. 

Few  people  know  (though  Mr.  Barnes 
has  called  attention  to  it)  that  General 
Gordon  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  his 
life  on  his  way  from  Jaffa  to  England.  He 
tried  to  make  the  passage  to  Port  Said  in 
a  fishing  vessel ;  but  they  got  into  a  furi- 
ous gale,  in  which  the  vessel  nearly  foun- 
dered, and  at  the  end  of  two  days  and 
nights,  half  full  of  water,  she  ran  in  under 
Mount  Carmel,  thus  being  to  the  north  of 
their  starting-point.  A  steamer,  however, 
passing  down  the  coast,  picked  Gordon 
up  and  took  him  on  board.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  went  to  Brussels, 
whence  he  writes  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1884:  — 

The  die  is  cast  I  leave  the  army  and  go 
Congo,  D.  V.,  on  jth  February.  I  am  glad  of 
it  now,  and  will  do  my  best  The  King  will 
pay  the  compensation  for  loss  of  my  commis- 
sion.   (Ibid.) 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  find  him  at 
his  sister's  house  in  the  Southampton. 
But  his  name  now  was  on  every  tongue  as 
the  man  whom  the  government  should 
send  to  Khartoum.  All  hope  of  seeing 
friends  —  indeed,  every  prospect  of  a  few 
days'  peace  at  Southampton  —  was  denied 
him.  The  quiet  crescent  where  Miss 
Gordon  lives  was  alive  with  telegraph- 
boys;  newspaper  interviewers  rushed 
down  from  London ;  Gordon  was  dis- 
tracted. 

My  dear  — .  Bothered  to  an  infinite  de- 
gree, I  escape  to  Brussels  vid  Ostend,  Wednes- 
day morning  from  Charing  Cross.  I  cannot 
help  it    (Ibid.) 

This  was  on  the  13th  of  January  last 
year. 

In  the  mean  time,  amongst  numerous 


others  there  was  a  telegram  from  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  in  response  to  this  he  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  16th,  and  was 
closeted  at  the  War  Office  with  him  for 
some  hours.  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
interview  was  the  question  of  Gordon's 
retaining  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  had, 
a  few  days  before,  arranged  to  sacrifice 
bis  commission  rather  than  disappoint  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  public,  who  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  the  step.  However,  the  difficulty 
was  got  over.  Lord  Wolseley  was  the 
bearer  of  a  message  to  this  effect  from  an 
inner  room,  in  which  sat  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Hartington,  and  he  also  was 
empowered  to  say  that  regret  was  felt  at 
the  mistake  in  the  telegram  which  had 
caused  such  trouble;  but  we  suppose  time 
was  too  precious  for  more.  No  courtesy, 
however,  was  omitted  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards,  when — recalled  suddenly  from 
Belgium  —  he  and  his  gallant  companion, 
Colonel  Stewart,  were  bowed  by  cabinet 
ministers  into  the  express  train,  which 
took  them  the  first  stage  of  the  long  jour- 
ney to  Khartoum. 

The  history  of  the  siege,  we  feel,  has 
yet  to  be  written.  It  is  known  that  a 
large  mass  of  information  under  Gordon's 
own  hand  has  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
details  of  great  importance  may  still  be 
forthcoming  from  some  of  the  Mahdi's 
prisoners.  But  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence all  tending  to  demonstrate  how 
Gordon's  last  and  fatal  commission  was 
doomed  from  the  first  to  end  in  disaster, 
lies  only  too  clear  before  the  world. 

The  task  set  him  to  accomplish  was  in 
reality  to  win  a  race  against  time.  For 
the  Mahdi  to  stand  still  was  impossible; 
his  successes  impelled  him,  and  it  was 
just  a  question  whether  Gordon's  power- 
ful influence  with  the  Soudanese  would 
enable  him  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  be- 
fore the  ground-swell  of  the  advancing 
gale  reached  Khartoum ;  he,  for  his  part, 
measured  time  by  minutes,  as  we  have 
just  seen. 

How  completely  Lord  Granville  was 
mistaken,  when,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he 
peremptorily  gave  Cherif  Pasha  to  under- 
stand that  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Soudan,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  suffice  to  show.  It 
was  not  a  simple  question  of  relieving 
some  of  the  interior  tribes  from  the 
wretched  incubus  of  the  Egyptian  occu- 
pation. Had  it  been  so,  the  delight  of 
the  long-suffering  would  have  been  the 
best  lever  possible  with  which  to  hoist 
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them  out  of  the  land.  The  Mahdi  and  his 
Arabs  —  as  Gordon  was  careful  to  call 
them  —  were  those  with  whom  we  really 
had  to  deal.  The  fall  of  Obeid  had  previ- 
ously furnished  Mohammed  Ahmed  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  war  material  than  had 
ever  been  in  such  hands  before.  Armed 
with  every  appliance  of  warfare,  more 
especially  with  an  '*  intelligence  depart- 
ment" in  the  most  perfect  working  order, 
the  slaughter  of  poor  General  Hicks's 
enormous  rabble  of  thirst-maddened  and 
quarrelling  soldiery  was  simply  a  matter 
of  endurance  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
hacked  them  to  pieces.  The  whole  of  the 
armament  of  this  military  expedition,  to- 
gether with  artillerymen  forced  into  ser- 
vice for  the  Krupp  guns,  added  to  the 
prestige  and  strength  of  the  conqueror. 
That  Gordon  was  horror-struck  when  he 
realized  the  immense  significance  of 
Hicks's  defeat,  we  can  easily  imagine. 
He  wrote  as  follows  on  entering  Khar- 
toum :  — 

I  think  that  with  nations,  as  with  us,  in 
spiritual  things  there  must  be  shedding  of 
blood  ere  freedom  comes;  of  this  there  has 
been  much  shed.  Hicks  had  10,000  men  who 
marched  out;  not  one  escaped.  AH  their 
bones  whiten  the  plain  near  Obeid.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  betrayed  by  a  tribe  to  go 
through  this  woody  country.  It  is  terrible  to 
think  of  him  wending  his  way  into  the  lion's 
den,  with  all  his  movements  known  to  his 
enemy,  who,  when  he> chose,  shut  his  mouth  on 
him.    (Private  Correspondence.) 

Again,  later  on :  — 

Khartoum,  March  3,  1884. 
I  am  learning,  or  trying  to  learn,  to  submit 
my  will  to  His,  with  the  thought  that  He  never 
promised  us  comfort  or  success  in  the  things 
of  this  life.  He  promised  us  great  tribulation 
here,  and  peace  in  Him ;  therefore  He  is  still 
faithful:  if  things  do  not  work  out  on  this 
earth  as  we  in  our  foolishness  would  have 
them,  may  He  be  glorified,  and  may  His  will 
be  ours.    (Ibid.) 

On  March  2nd  he  telegraphs  that  Khar- 
toum **  has  passed  out  of  my  hands."  He 
considers  that  an  earnest  of  English  in- 
terest in  his  behalf,  even  if  it  consisted 
only  of  a  demonstration  of  two  hundred 
men  at  Wadi  Haifa,  would  be  of  use  to 
him. 

It  is  not  the  number  but  the  prestige  which 
I  need :  I  am  sure  that  the  revolt  will  collapse 
if  I  can  say  that  I  have  British  troops  at  my 
back.    (Egypt,  No.  12,  p.  136.) 

A  golden  opportunity  was  afforded  by 
Osmao  Digma's  defeat  on  March  1,  and 
there  probably  was  not  a  man  in  our 
forces  who  would  not  have  given  a  month's 


pay  for  a  chance  of  pushing  on  to  Berber. 
On  the  1 2th  of  March  it  is  evident  that 
Gordon  had  not  realized  that  be  was  to 
be  deserted :  — 

The  rebels  are  four  hours'  distance  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  .  •  .  All  news  confirms  what  I  have 
already  told  you,  viz.,  that  we  shall  before  long 
be  blockaded.  ...  In  the  event  of  sending  an 
expedition  to  Berber,  the  greatest  importance 
is  in  speed.  ...  A  small  advanced  guard  at 
Berber  would  keep  the  Riparian  tribes  between 
this  and  Berber  quiet,  and  would  be  an  assur- 
ance to  the  population  of  the  towns.  (Egypt, 
No.  12,  p.  165.) 

To  this  comes  the  comforting  reply  from 
Lord  Granville  through  Sir  E.  Baring :  — 

I  have  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  unable  to  authorize  any  advance  of 
British  troops  in  the  direction  of  Berber  until 
they  have  received  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  military  condition  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition, and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  General  Gor- 
don, and  that  it  will  be  confined  to  that  object. 
(Ibid.  p.  166.) 

The  sickening  attempt  to  wheedle  Gor- 
don into  deserting  the  garrison  is  met  by 
words  that  are  not  pleasant  reading  when 
we  consider  that  they  are  slaps  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
upholding  of  the  honor  of  our  country :  — 

Pray  do  not  consider  me  in  any  way  to  ad- 
vocate retention  of  the  Soudan.  I  am  quite 
averse  to  it ;  but  you  must  see  that  you  could 
not  possibly  recall  me,  nor  could  I  possibly 
obey  till  the  Cairo  employe's  get  out  from  all 
the  places.  I  have  named  men  to  different 
places,  thus  involving  them  with  Mahdi.  How 
could  I  look  the  world  in  the  face  if  I  aban- 
doned them  and  fled?  As  a  gentleman,  could 
you  advise  this  course  ?  It  may  have  been  a 
mistake  to  send  me  up,  but,  having  been  done, 
I  have  no  option  but  to  see  evacuation  through, 
foi  even  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  so  escape  I 
have  no  power  to  do  so.  You  can  easily  un- 
derstand this  — would  you  do  so?  (Ibid.  p. 
156.) 

The  dark  background  of  vacillation  and 
general  mismanagement  which  tbrowa 
into  bold  relief  the  heroic  days  of  Khar- 
toum's defence,  seems  to  intensify  as 
time  goes  on.  The  most  valuable  time 
was  lost,  and  the  dead  silence  which 
reigned  over  the  space  between  us  and 
Khartoum  was  never  broken  by  a  bugle 
call  nor  the  tramp  of  a  single  soldier. 
Gordon's  life  was  sacrificed  by  the  inde- 
cision and  procrastination  of  her  Maj- 
esty's ministers,  and  his  blood  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  required  at  their  hands. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves that  Gordon's  last  days  were  en- 
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gaged  in  fighting  a  fierce  foe  within,  as 
well  as  the  enemies  that  surrounded  him 
without.  We  have  indications  of  the  strug- 
gle in  his  brief  telegrams ;  and,  if  his 
Journals  are  not  "edited"  down  to  the 
>are  bone,  we  shall  trace  it  still  more 
plainly.  To  his  self-sacrificing,  sanguine 
nature  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  at 
the  first  blush  seemed  possible :  as  he 
approached,  it  looked  less  probable.  He 
tried  to  quell  a  feeling  which  had  never 
been  absent  entirely  for  years;  it  only 
wanted  a  waft  or  two  of  the  old  black 
wing  of  the  spectre  to  force  upon  him  the 
conviction  once  more  that  he  was  "  a  Gor- 
don humbugged,"  a  tool  lifted  off  a  shelf 
to  serve  an  unworthy  shift.  And  the 
spectre  passed  him  and  met  him  in  Khar- 
toum !.  Looking  at  the  central  figure,  we 
see  him  dimly  throughout  those  fiery 
twelve  months  —  all  that  he  was  known  to 
be  as  a  man,  and  surpassing  himself  as 
the  military  officer  in  organizing  the  de- 
fence. To  his  own  branch  of  the  service 
fresh  laurels  have  come,  and  the  Engi- 
neers, above  all  others,  will  keep  his  mem- 
ory green. 

When  we  consider  that,  save  through 
the  history  of  his  deeds  as  recounted  to 
us  by  strange  means  and  roundabout 
ways,  Gordon  was  to  his  countrymen  al- 
most a  man  unknown,  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  the  whole  world  stirred  at  his  heroic 
end.  If,  as  we  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing, it  is  a  personal  grief  to  the  most  ex- 
alted personage,  and  the  most  English 
heart  in  the  land,  that  Gordon  had  never 
been  seen  by  her,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
grief  is  shared  by  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  subjects.*  Unquestionably  Gordon's 
dread  of  notice  was  carried  to  an  extreme  : 
he  would  never  admit  that  there  was  a 
certain  stage  when  a  man's  name  and 
fame  might  allowably  be  public  property. 
It  was  a  pain  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
so  descend  from  the  obscurity  he  loved, 
as  to  be  mentioned  in  newspapers ;  and 
we  remember  that  one  gallant  officer  posi- 
tively offended  him,  because  he  took  occa- 
sion to  inform  the  public,  years  ago,  that 
••  Chinese  Gordon  "  had  gone  to  Egypt 
as  governor-general  of  the  Soudan  under 
Ismail :  "  I  have  nothing  much  in  this 
world,"  he  said  ;  ••  surely  I  may  have  my 
own  name  left  me  as  private  property. 
But  has  any  name  in  this  century  passed 
through  so  many  tongues  ? 

It  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at, 

•  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  by  far 
the  best  portrait  of  General  Gordon,  to  our  mind,  is  a 
large  lithograph  published  by  Marlborough  and  Co., 
52,  Old  Bailey,  London,  and  within  reach  of  all  purses. 
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that  the  popular  ideal  will  of  necessity 
raise  up  a  tall,  powerful,  military-looking 
officer,  but  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  com- 
paratively small  man  of  no  great  physique, 
somewhat  grey  before  his  time,  and  shy, 
not  to  say  actually  embarrassed,  in  soci- 
ety. And  yet  no  one  could  be  in  his  com- 
pany for  five  minutes,  when  once  the  ice 
was  broken,  without  longing  that  his  vast 
talents  and  winning  originality  should  be 
more  generally  available.  Those  who 
knew  him  have  naturally  been  led  to  speak 
of  the  expression  of  Gordon's  counte- 
nance. We  have  noticed  before,  that  men 
whose  duties  enforce  much  solitude  and 
isolation  upon  them  soon  come  to  have 
two  very  different  aspects.  The  desert 
wanderings  had  impressed  their  lines 
upon  Gordon's  face;  the  countenance  be- 
came set  after  vears  of  introspection ;  and 
there  was  for  the  most  part  the  worn  look 
that  had  scanned  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  burning  sands.  But  when  the 
joy  of  a  congenial  argument,  a  ridiculous 
caricature,  or  an  amusing  story  ironed  the 
furrows  out,  there  was  no  more  brilliant  or 
animated  look,  and  the  intense  blue  eyes 
—  not  unknown  as  a  tribal  feature  along 
Dee-side  —  seemed  to  hold  one  under  their 
wondrous  spell. 

In  some  respects,  and  considering  the 
times  we  live  in,  it  is  a  happy  sign  to  no- 
tice how  the  outspoken  faithful  utterances 
of  Gordon's  deeply  religious  spirit  have 
won  him  the  love  and  sympathy  of  mil- 
lions. It  is  by  instinct  people  feel  that  he 
was  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  cant.  Be- 
fore the  word  "  Puritan  "  is  connected  with 
his  name  —  and  we  have  noticed  this  ten- 
dency more  than  once  —  it  is  right  to 
protest  that  it  can  have  no  place  with  him. 
His  travels  afforded  him  unusual  chances 
for  studying  many  singular  phases  of  reli- 
gious life,  and  he  always  went  about  seek- 
ing good  in  every  heart.  The  quest  was 
generally  successful.  He  would  dwell 
with  great  earnestness  on  the  filial  piety 
of  the  Chinese,  and  assign  a  long  exist- 
ence to  them  as  a  nation  (under  the  prom- 
ise in  the  fifth  commandment)  for  the 
reverence  paid  to  parents  by  their  chil- 
dren even  under  somewhat  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  noticed  grandfa- 
thers behaving  in  the  most  dutiful  way  to 
their  still  surviving  parents,  when  all  the 
obedience  of  childhood  would  be  dis- 
played. His  long  intercourse  with  Mo- 
hammedans, and  his  admiration  for  their 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  forms  and 
fasts  of  Islam,  armed  him  at  times  with 
weapons  which  he  would  use  advanta- 
geously when  be  came  across  half-hearted 
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professors  of  religion  at  home  or  abroad. 
When  he  entered  Khartoum  for  the  last 
time,  he  took  the  mosque  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  impostor,  and  insisted  on  the  Mos- 
lem population  going  there  to  daily 
prayers.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  till  within  three  years  of  his  death  — 
partly  owing  to  his  wandering  life,  and 
partly  to  his  seeking  in  vain  to  find  any 
religious  community  endowed  with  such  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  his  -own  —  he  had 
held  himself  aloof  from  much  that  would, 
no  doubt,  have  rendered  him  immense 
assistance.  He  would  be  a  Church  to 
himself,  instead  of  a  member  of  the 
Church.  We  find  him  in  this  frame  of 
mind  in  1877:  — 

I  detest  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  never 
feel  relieved  till  they  are  over.  First,  because 
there  are  two  Sundays.  Second,  because  every 
one  thinks  it  right  to  put  on  different  man- 
ners. Third,  because  it  is  a  time  of  gorging 
and  giving  "  backsheesh  "  to  every  one.  I  am 
sure  we  are  starved  spiritually  by  our  Shep- 
herds. I  do  not  know  one  who  feeds  his 
people.  (Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa, 
p.  295.) 

We  could  quote  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  suffice  it  to  say  circumstances  en- 
tirely altered  all  this,  and  before  the  end 
came,  be  was  one  of  the  most  attached 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  in  Northamptonshire  that  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  him  to  look  into  such 
books  as  are  generally  to  be  found  00  the 
shelves  of  a  clergyman's  library.  For  the 
first  time,  and  by  the  help  of  such  works 
as  Harold  Brown  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
ticles, Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  Words- 
worth's Commentary  on  the  Bible,  he 
realized  the  beautiful  system  on  which  the 
Church  is  built:  these  books  were  his 
inseparable  companions  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  his  special  wish  some  of  his  deepest 
"reflections"  have  been  laid  before  the 
public  by  Prebendary  Barnes,  of  Heavi- 
tree,  Exeter.  From  Christmas  day,  1880, 
and  onwards,  till  he  left  us  in  1884,  he 
was  the  most  devout  and  thankful  com- 
municant. Writing  from  Chelsea  to  an 
old  correspondent,  on  the  i6tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  he  says :  — 

I  have  got  rid  of  a  great  trouble  through  the 
Holy  Communion,  but  though  it  is  a  great  re- 
lief, I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  wish  my  leave  was 
•out.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  cramped-up 
world.    (Private  Correspondence.) 

And  again,  after  trying  to  take  up  mis- 
sion work  in  the  east  of  London  :  — 

I  have  found  it  too  expensive  to  go  among 
the  poor,  they  ruined  me  1    (Ibid.) 


Once  more,  he  writes  two  months 
later :  — 

Revelling  in  Communions,  Mr.  Haskett 
Smith  is  a  good  preacher ;  I  think  more  and 
more  of  the  value  of  the  Sacrament  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  Levee,  and  corresponds  to  those  in 
Job  when  the  sons  of  God  came  before  Him. 
•  My  great  trial  is  that  I  have  ended  my 
life,  and  anything  you  or  any  one  else  can 
write  or  say  is  utterly  useless.  The  lesson  I 
have  to  learn  \s  patent  waiting,  and  I  accept  it 
with  the  above  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  be 
at  rest  I  must  say  that  the  High  Church 
party — putting  aside  their  banners  and  vest- 
ments— are  a  truly  working  and  spiritually 
mouthed  class ;  whether  they  act  up  to  their 
lights  I  do  not  know.  The  three  hours'  medi- 
tations of  to-day  were  very  fine,  and  very  ear- 
nest and  spiritual,  not  sensational.    (Ibid) 

So  we  see  that  by  this  time  —  April,  1881 
—  the  old  horror  of  the  Church's  seasons 
had  vanished,  and  a  happier  state  of  mind 
had  set  in. 

Whilst  deploring  the  weakness  of  mind 
which  could  make  such  a  simple  habit  as 
that  of  wearing  a  crucifix  a  dangerous 
inlet  for  superstitious  reverence,  he  found 
comfort  in  the  act  himself,  as  be  told  a 
friend  three  days  before  his  last  departure 
from  England.  Who  shall  say  that  such 
a  true  servant  did  not  derive  singular 
strength  by  bearing  about  with  him  the 
cherished  remembrance  of  his  own  great 
Master's  sufferings  for  him? 

In  China  he  had  seen  the  full  horrors  of 
the  death  which  is  imaged  in  the  crucifix* 
In  the  Soudan,  when  he  writhed  under  his 
own  sufferings,  mental  and  bodily,  those 
scenes  came  back  to  him :  — 

To  die  quickly  would  be  to  me  nothing,  but 
the  long  crucifixion,  that  a  residence  in  these 
horrid  countries  entails,  appals  me.  Yet  I 
feel  that  if  I  could  screw  up  my  mind  to  it,  I 
could  cause  the  (slave)  trade  to  cease,  for  its 
roots  are  in  these  countries  .  •  .  Many  will 
say  it  is  a  worthy  cause  to  die  in.  I  agree  if 
the  death  was  speedy ;  but  oh !  it  is  a  long  and 
weary  one,  and  for  the  moment  I  cannot  face 
it 

Dull  indeed  must  he  be  who  cannot  un- 
derstand that  the  Africa  of  thirty  years 
ago  and  the  Africa  of  to-day  are  totally 
different.  Held  at  arms'  length,  shut  in 
on  itself,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Western  world  had  been 
aroused  of  a  sudden  by  the  words  once 
spoken  at  a  crisis,  and  now  repeated,  ♦•  I 
know  their  sorrows."  The  same  brutal 
disregard  for  human  life,  the  same  oppres- 
sion which  had  its  stronghold  on  the  Nile 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  seem 
to  cling  to  the  very  soil  today.    Cairo  and 
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its  pashas  wrench  the  heartstrings  of 
half  northern  Africa.  The  slavers'  hunt- 
ing-grounds on  the  Bahr  Gazelle  are  as 
much  the  scenes  of  torture  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  Egyptians  as  they  were  in  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs.  Gordon's  place 
in  history  will  be  by  Livingstone's  side. 
Both  lived  and  died  in  an  endeavor  to 
cope  with  this  sorrow,  and  they  have 
dragged  the  wrongs  of  heathendom  into 
the  Tight  before  Christendom.  A  beseech- 
ing voice  asking  for  pity  for  these  people 
comes  from  Hal  a  and  now  from  Khartoum 
also :  the  fate  of  Africa  bangs  on  the  re- 
ply. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

41  Yes,  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me 
often.  O  yes,  I  shall  miss  my  sister ;  but 
then  I  shall  have  all  the  more  of  papa. 
Good-night.  Good-night,  Captain  Gaunt. 
No ;  I  don't  sketch ;  that  was  Frances. 
I  don't  know  the  country,  either.  It  was 
my  sister  who  knew  it.  I  am  auite  igno- 
rant and  useless.    Good-night." 

Waring,  who  was  on  the  loggia,  heard 
this  in  the  clear  tones  of  his  only  remain- 
ing companion.  He  heard  her  come  in 
afterwards  with  a  step  more  distinct  than 
that  of  Frances,  as  her  voice  carried 
farther.  He  said  to  himself  that  every- 
thing was  more  distinct  about  this  girl, 
and  he  was  glad  that  she  was  coming,  glad 
of  some  relief  from  the  depression  which 
overcame  him  against  his  will.  She  came 
across  one  room  after  another,  and  out 
upon  the  loggia,  throwing  herself  down 
listlessly  in  the  usurped  chair.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  was  unaware  of  bis 
presence,  and  be  was  surprised  that  she 
said  nothing.  But  after  a  minute  or  two, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  bow  it  was  that 
Constance  did  not  speak.  There  was  no 
loud  outburst  of  emotion,  but  a  low,  sup- 
pressed sound,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake.  She  said  after  a  moment  to  her- 
self: "What  a  fool  I  am!"  But  even 
this  reflection  did  not  stem  the  tide.  A 
sensation  of  utter  solitude  had  seized  upon 
her.  She  was  abandoned,  among  stran- 
gers ;  and  though  she  had  so  much  expe- 
rience of  the  world  it  was  not  of  this 
world  that  Constance  had  any  knowledge. 
Had  she  been  left  alone  among  a  new 
tribe  of  people  unknown  to  her,  she  would 
not  have  been  afraid.     Court  or  camp 
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would  have  had  no  alarms  for  her;  but 
the  solitude,  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  these  rustic  companions; 
the  simple  young  soldier,  who  was  going 
to  bestow  his  heart  upon  her,  an  entirely 
undesired  gift;  the  anxious  mother,  who 
was  about  to  mount  guard  over  her  at  a 
distance ;  the  polite  old  beau  in  the  back- 
ground. Was  it  possible  that  the  exist- 
ence she  knew  had  altogether  receded 
from  Constance,  and  left  her  with  such 
companions  alone  ?  She  was  not  thinking 
of  her  father,  neither  of  himself  nor  of  his 
possible  presence  which  was  of  little  im- 
portance to  her.  After  a  while,  she  sat 
upright  and  passed  her  handkerchief 
quickly  over  her  face.  "It  is  my  g*n 
fault,"  she  said,  still  to  herself;  "  I  aright 
have  known." 

44  You  don't  see,  Constance,  that  I  am 
here." 

She.  started,  and  pulled  herself  up  in  a 
moment.  "  Oh,  are  you  there,  papa  ?  No, 
I  didn't  see  you.  I  didn't  think  of  any 
one  being  here.  Well,  they  are  gone. 
Everybody  came  to  see  Frances  off,  as 
you  divined.  She  bore  up  very  well ;  but, 
of  course,  it  was  a  little  sad  for  her,  leav- 
ing everything  she  knows." 

"You  were  crying  a  minute  ago,  Con- 
stance." 

"  Was  I  ?  Oh,  well ;  that  was  nothing. 
Girls  cry,  and  it  doesn't  mean  much.  You 
know  women  well  enough  to  know  that." 

"  Yes,  I  know  women  —  enough  to  say 
the  ordinary  things  about  them,"  said 
Waring  ;  "  but  perhaps  I  don't  know  you, 
which  is  of  far  more  consequence  just 
now." 

"There  is  not  much  in  me  to  know," 
said  the  girl  in  a  light  voice.  •*  I  am  just 
like  other  girls.  I  am  apt  to  cry  when  I 
see  people  crying.  Frances  sobbed  — 
like  a  little  foolish  thing;  for  why  should 
she  cry  ?  She  is  going  to  see  the  world. 
Did  you  ever  feel,  when  you  came  here 
first,  a  sort  of  horror  seize  upon  you,  as  if 
—  as  if  —  as  if  you  were  lost  in  a  savage 
wilderness,  and  would  never  see  a  human 
face  again  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  cannot  say  I  ever  felt  that." 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Constance. 
"  What  ridiculous  nonsense  I  am  talking ! 
A  savage  wilderness !  with  all  these  houses 
about,  and  the  hotels  00  the  beach.  I 
mean  —  didn't  you  feel  as  if  you  would 
like  to  run  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea?"  Then  she  stopped  and 
laughed.  "It  was  the  swine  that  did 
that." 

"It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  take 
that  means  of  settling  matters ;  and  yet  I 
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understand  you,"  he  said  gravely.  "  You 
have  made  a  mistake.  You  thought  you 
were  philosopher  enough  to  give  up  the 
world ;  and  it  turns  out  that  you  are  not. 
But  you  need  not  cry,  for  it  is  not  too  late. 
You  can  change  your  mind." 

•'I  —  change  my  mind  1  Not  for  the 
world,  papa!  Do  you  think  I  would  give 
them  the  triumph  of  supposing  that  I 
could  not  do  without  them,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  back  ?    Not  for  the  world." 

44 1  understand  the  sentiment,"  he  said. 
"Still,  between  these  two  conditions  of 
mind,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  you,  my 
dear.     I  do  not  see  any  middle  course." 

44  O  yes ;  there  is  a  middle  course.  I 
can  make  myself  very  comfortable  here ; 
and  that  is  what  I  mean  to  do.  Papa,  if 
you  had  not  found  it  out,  I  should  not 
have  told  you.  I  hope  you  are  not  of- 
fended?" 

44  O  no,  I  am  not  offended,"  he  said  with 
a  short  laugh.  "  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that 
everybody  has  beeo  put  to  so  much  trouble 
for  what  gives  you  so  little  satisfaction. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it;  these  mistakes 
affect  so  many  others  besides  one's  self." 

Constance  evidently  had  a  struggle  with 
herself  to  accept  this  reproof;  but  she 
made  no  immediate  reply.  After  a  while : 
44  Frances  will  be  a  little  strange  at  first ; 
but  she  will  like  it  by-and-by;  and  it  is 
only  right  she  should  have  her  share,"  she 
said  softly.  "  I  have  been  wondering," 
she  went  on  with  a  laugh  that  was  some- 
what forced,  "whether  mamma  will  re- 
spect her  individuality  at  all ;  or  if  she 
will  put  her  altogether  into  my  place. 
I  wonder  if  — that  man  I  told  you  of, 
papa " 

"Well,  what  of  him?"  said  Waring, 
rather  sharply. 

44 1  wonder  if  he  will  be  turned  over  to 
Frances  too !  It  would  be  droll.  Mamma 
is  not  a  person  to  give  up  any  of  her  plans, 
if  she  can  help  it ;  and  you  have  brought 
up  Frances  so  very  well,  papa ;  she  is  so 
docile  —  and  so  obedient  —  " 

"You  think  she  will  accept  your  old 
lover,  or  your  old  wardrobe,  or  anything 
that  offers  ?  I  don't  think  she  is  so  well 
brought  up  as  that." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  my  sister," 
cried  Constance,  springing  to  her  feet. 
44  She  is  so  well  brought  up,  that  she  ac- 
cepted whatever  you  chose  to  say  to  her, 
forgetting  that  she  was  a  woman,  that  she 
was  a  lady." 

Waring's  face  grew  scarlet  in  the  dark- 
ness. "I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  in- 
capable of  forgetting  on  any  provocation 
that  my  daughter  is  a  lady.11 


"  You  mean  me,"  she  cried,  breathless. 

"  Oh,  I  can "    But  here  she  stopped. 

"  Papa,"  she  resumed,  "  what  good  will  it 
do  us  to  quarrel  ?  I  don't  want  to  quar- 
rel. Instead  of  setting  yourself  against 
me  because  I  am  poor  Con,  and  not  Fran- 
ces, whom  you  love  —  Oh,  I  think  you 
might  be  good  to  me  just  at  this  moment; 
for  I  am  very  lonely,  and  I  doo't  know 
what  I  am  good  for,  and  I  think  my  heart 
will  break." 

She  went  to  him  quietly  and  flung  her- 
self upon  his  shoulder,  and  cried.  War- 
ing was  perhaps  more  embarrassed  than 
touched  by  this  appeal ;  but  after  all,  she 
was  his  child,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her. 
He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  said  a  few 
soothing  words.  "You  maybe  good  for 
a  great  deal,  if  you  choose,"  he  said ;  "  and 
if  you  will  believe  me,  my  dear,  you  will 
find  that  by  far  the  most  amusing  way. 
You  have  more  capabilities  than  Frances; 
you  are  much  better  educated  than  she  is 
—  at  least,  I  suppose  so,  for  she  was  not 
educated  at  all." 

44  How  do  you  mean  that  it  will  be  more 
amusing?  I  don't  expect  to  be  amused; 
all  that  is  over,"  said  Constance,  in  a 
dolorous  tone. 

He  was  so  much  like  her,  that  he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  he 
should  be  angry,  but  decided  against  it, 
and  laughed  instead.  "  You  are  not  com- 
plimentary," he  said.  "  What  I  mean  is, 
that  if  you  sit  still  and  think  over  your 
deprivations,  you  will  inevitably  be  mis- 
erable ;  whereas,  if  you  exert  yourself  a 
little,  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
you  will  very  likely  extract  something  that 
is  amusing  out  of  it.  I  have  seen  it  hap- 
pen so  often  in  my  experience." 

44  Ah  I"  said  Constance,  considering. 
And  then  she  withdrew  from  him  and 
went  back  to  her  chair.  *4 1  thought,  per- 
haps, you  meant  something  more  positive. 
There  are  perhaps  possibilities  —  Frances 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  look  out 
for  amusement  —  that  must  have  been 
because  you  trained  her  so." 

44  Not  altogether.  Frances  does  not 
require  so  much  amusement  as  you  do. 
It  is  so  in  everything.  One  individual 
wants  more  sleep,  more  food,  more  delight 
than  others." 

44  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried ;  "  that  is  like  me. 
Some  people  are  more  alive  than  others ; 
that  is  what  you  mean,  papa." 

44 1  am  not  sure  that  it  is  what  I  mean ; 
but  if  you  like  to  take  it  so,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. And  in  that  view  I  recommend 
you  to  live,  Constance.  You  will  find 
it  a  great  deal   more  amusing  than    to 
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mope ;  and  it  will  be  much  pleasanter  to 
me." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  was  considering. 
Perhaps  what  I  mean  will  be  not  the  same 
as  what  you  mean.  I  will  not  do  it  in 
Frances's  way ;  but  still  I  will  take  your 
advice,  papa.  I'm  sure  you  are  right  in 
what  you  say." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  dear.  If 
you  cannot  have  everything  you  want, 
take  what  you  can  get.  It  is  the  only  true 
philosophy." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  a  true  philosopher," 
she  said  with  a  laugh.  The  laugh  was 
more  than  a  mere  recovery  of  spirits.  It 
broke  out  again  after  a  little,  as  if  with  a 
sense  of  something  irresistibly  comic. 
44  But  I  must  not  interfere  too  much  with 
Mariuccia,  it  appears.  She  knows  what 
you  like  better  than  I  do.  I  am  only  to 
look  wise  when  she  submits  her  menu,  as 
if  I  knew  all  about  it.  I  am  very  good  at 
looking  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it.  By  the 
way,  do  you  know  there  is  no  piano?  I 
should  like  to  have  a  piano,  if  I  might." 

"That  will  not  be  very  difficult,"  he 
said.    "  Can  you  play  ?  " 

At  which  she  laughed  once  more,  with 
all  her  easy  confidence  restored.  "You 
shall  hear,  when  you  get  me  a  piano. 
Thanks,  papa;  you  have  quite  restored 
me  to  myself.  I  can't  knit  you  socks,  like 
Frances;  and  I  am  not  so  clever  about 
the  mayonnaises ;  but  still  I  am  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  intellect.  And  now,  we 
completely  understand  each  other.  Good- 
night." 

"This  is  sudden,"  he  said.  " Good- 
night, if  you  think  it  is  time  for  that  cere- 
mony." 

"  It  is  time  for  me ;  I  am  a  little  tired ; 
and  I  have  got  some  alterations  to  make 
in  my  room,  oow  that  —  now  that  —  at 
present  when  I  am  quite  settled  and  see 
my  way." 

He  did  not  understand  what  she  meant, 
and  he  did  not  inquire.  It  was  of  very 
little  consequence.  Indeed,  it  was  per- 
haps well  that  she  should  go  and  leave 
him  to  think  of  everything.  It  was  not  a 
month  yet  since  the  day  when  he  had  met 
that  idiot  Mannering  on  the  road.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  idiot 
Mannering  was  the  cause  of  all  that  bad 
ensued.  But  at  least  it  was  he  who  had 
first  disturbed  the  calm  which  Waring 
hoped  was  to  have  been  eternal.  He  sat 
down  to  think,  almost  grateful  to  Con- 
stance for  taking  herself  away.  He 
thought  a  little  of  Frances  hurrying  along 
into  the  unknown,  the  first  great  journey 
she  had  ever  taken,  and  such  a  journey, 
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away  from  everything  and  everybody  she 
knew.  Poor  little  Fan  1  He  thought  a 
little  about  her;  but  he  thought  a  great 
deal  about  himself.  Would  it  ever  be 
possible  to  return  to  that  peace  which  had 
been  so  profound,  which  bad  ceased  to 
appear  capable  of  disturbance  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances were  all  very  different  now. 
Frances,  who  would  think  it  her  duty  to 
write  to  him  often,  was  henceforth  to  be 
her  mother's  companion,  reflecting,  no 
doubt,  the  sentiments  of  a  mind,  to  escape 
from  which  he  had  given  up  the  world  and 
(almost)  his  own  species.  And  Constance, 
though  she  bad  elected  to  be  his  com- 
panion would  no  doubt  all  the  same  write 
to  her  mother ;  and  everything  that  he  did 
and  said,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  would  thus  be  laid  open.  He  felt  an 
impatience  beyond  words  of  that  dutiful- 
ness  of  women,  that  propriety  in  which 
girls  are  trained,  which  makes  them  write 
letters.  Why  should  they  write  letters  ? 
But  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it.  His 
wife  would  become  a  sort  of  distant  wit- 
ness of  everything  be  did.  She  would 
know  what  he  liked  for  dinner,  the  wine 
he  preferred,  how  many  baths  he  took. 
To  describe  how  this  thought  annoyed 
him  would  be  impossible.  He  had  for- 
gotten to  warn  Frances  that  her  father 
was  not  to  be  discussed  with  my  lady. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  saying  anything, 
when  letters  would  come  and  go  contin- 
ually from  the  one  house  to  the  other? 
Ana  he  would  be  compelled  to  put  up 
with  it,  though  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
pleasant. If  these  girls  had  been  boys, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  It  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  Waring  had  felt 
himself  within  reach  of  such  a  wish,  for 
boys  were  far  more  objectionable  to  his 
fine  tastes  than  girls,  gave  more  trouble, 
and  were  less  agreeable  to  have  about  one. 
In  the  present  circumstances,  however, 
he  could  not  but  feel  they  would  have 
been  less  embarrassing.  Constance  might 
grow  tired,  indeed,  of  that  unprofitable 
exercise  of  letter-writing.  But  Frances, 
be  felt  sure,  would  in  all  cases  be  dutiful, 
and  would  not  grow  tired.  She  would 
write  to  him  perhaps  (he  shivered)  every 
day ;  at  least  every  week ;  and  she  would 
thiok  it  her  duty  to  tell  him  everything 
that  happened,  and  she  would  require 
that  he  should  write.  But  this,  except 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  to  let  her  down 
easily,  he  was  resolved  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  do. 

Constance  was  neither  tired  nor  sleepy 
when  she  went  to  her  room.  She  had 
never  betrayed  the  consciousness  in  any 
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way,  being  high-bred  and  courteous  when 
it  did  not  interfere  with  her  comfort  to  be 
so;  yet  she  had  divined  that  Frances  had 

fiven  up  her  room  to  her.  This  would 
ave  touched  the  heart  of  many  people, 
but  to  Constance  it  was  almost  an  irrita- 
tion. She  could  not  think  why  ber  sister 
had  done  it,  except  with  that  intention  of 
self-martyrdom  with  which  so  many  good 
people  exasperate  their  neighbors.  She 
would  have  been  quite  as  comfortable  in 
the  blue  room,  and  she  would  have  liked 
it  better.  Now  that  Frances  was  safely 
gone  and  her  feelings  could  not  be  hurt 
any  more,  Constance  had  set  her  heart 
upon  altering  it  to  her  own  pleasure,  mak- 
ing it  bear  no  longer  the  impress  of  Fran- 
ces's mind,  but  of  her  own.  She  took 
down  a  number  of  the  pictures  which 
Frances  had  thought  so  much  of,  and 
softly  pulled  the  things  about,  and  changed 
it  more  than  any  one  could  have  supposed 
a  room  could  be  changed.  Then  she  sat 
down  to  think.  The  depression  which 
had  seized  upon  her  when  she  had  felt 
that  all  was  over,  that  the  door  was  closed 
upon  her,  and  no  place  of  repentance  any 
longer  possible,  did  not  return  at  first 
Her  father's  words,  which  she  understood 
in  a  sense  not  intended  by  him,  gave  her 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  as  she  thought 
them  over.  She  did  not  conceal  from  her- 
self the  fact  that  there  might  ensue  circum- 
stances in  which  she  should  quote  them 
to  him  to  justify  herself.  "  Frances  does 
not  require  so  much  amusement  as  you 
do.  One  individual  requires  more  sleep, 
more  food,  more  delight  than  another.'1 
She  laid  this  dangerous  sayiog  up  in  her 
mind  with  much  glee,  laughing,  to  herself 
under  her  breath :  "  If  you  cannot  get 
what  you  want,  you  must  take  what  you 
can  get."  How  astounded  he  would  be 
if  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  these  dogmas  —  which  were  so 
true !  Her  father's  arguments,  indeed, 
which  were  so  well  meant,  did  not  suit 
the  case  of  Constance.  She  had  been  in 
a  better  state  of  mind  when  she  had  felt 
herself  to  awake,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge  of 
this  desert,  into  which,  in  her  impatience, 
she  had  flung  herself,  and  saw  that  there 
was  no  escape  for  her,  that  she  had  been 
taken  at  her  word,  that  she  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  work  out  her  own  will,  and  that 
no  one  would  forcibly  interfere  to  restore 
all  her  delights,  to  smooth  the  way  for  her 
to  return.  She  had  expected  this,  if  not 
consciously,  yet  with  a  strong,  unex- 
pressed conviction.  But  when  she  bad 
seen  Markbam's  face  disappear,  and  real- 
ized that  he  was  gone,  actually  gone,  and 


had  left  her  to  exist  as  she  could  in  the 
wilderness  to  which  she  had  flown,  her 
young  perverse  soul  bad  been  swept  as  by 
a  tempest. 

After  a  while,  when  she  had  gone 
through  that  little  interview  with  her  fa- 
ther, when  she  bad  executed  her  little 
revolution,  and  had  seated  herself  in  the 
quiet  of  the  early  night  to  think  again 
over  the  whole  matter,  the  pang  returned, 
as  every  pang  does.  It  was  not  yet  ten 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  she  might  have 
been  setting  out  to  a  succession  of  enter- 
tainments under  her  mother's  wing;  but 
she  had  nothing  better  to  amuse  her  than 
to  alter  the  arrangement  of  a  few  old 
chairs,  to  draw  aside  a  faded  curtain,  and 
then  to  betake  herself  to  bed,  though  it 
was  too  early  to  sleep.  There  were  sounds 
of  voices  still  audible  without,  people  sing- 
ing, gossiping,  enjoying,  on  the  stone 
benches  on  the  Punto,  just  those  same 
delights  of  society  which  happy  people  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  season  were  beginning 
to  enjoy.  But  Constance  did  not  feel 
much  sympathy  with  the  villagers,  who 
were  foreigners,  whom  she  felt  to  be  annoy- 
ing and  intrusive,  making  a  noise  under 
ber  windows,  when,  as  it  so  happened,  she 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  sleep. 
When  she  looked  out  from  the  window 
and  saw  the  pale  sky  spreading  clear  over 
the  sea,  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Frances  rushing  along  through  the  night, 
with  Markbam  taking  such  care  of  her, 
hastening  to  London,  to  all  that  was  worth 
living  for.  No  doubt  that  little  thing  was 
still  crying  in  her  corner,  in  her  folly 
and  ignorance  regretting  her  village.  Oh, 
if  they  could  have  but  changed  places! 
To  think  of  sitting  opposite  to  Markbam, 
with  the  soft  night  air  blowing  in  ber  face, 
devouring  the  way,  seeing  the  little  towns 
flash  past,  the  morning  dawn  upon  France, 
the  long  levels  of  the  flat  country  sweep 
along ;  then  Paris,  London,  at  last !  She 
shut  the  Persians  almost  violently  with  a 
hand  that  trembled,  and  looked  round  the 
four  walls  which  shut  her  in,  with  again 
an  impulse  almost  of  despair.  She  felt 
like  a  wild  creature  newly  caged,  shut  in 
there,  to  be  kept  within  bolts  and  bars,  to 
pace  up  and  down,  and  beat  against  the 
walls  of  her  prision,  and  never  more  to  go 
free. 

But  this  fit  being  more  violent,  did  not 
go  so  deep  as  the  unspeakable  sense  of 
loneliness  which  had  overwhelmed  her 
soul  at  first.  She  sprang  up  from  it  with 
the  buoyancy  of  her  age,  and  said  to  her- 
self what  her  father  had  said:  "If  you 
cannot  get  what  you  want,  you  must  take 
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what  you  can  get."  There  was  yet  a  little 
amusement  to  be  had  out  of  this  arid 
place.  She  had  her  father's  sanction  for 
making  use  of  her  opportunities ;  anything 
was  better  than  to  mope ;  and  for  her  it 
was  a  necessity  to  live.  She  laughed  a 
little  under  her  breath  once  more,  as 
she  came  back  to  this  more  reassuring 
thought,  and  so  lay  down  in  her  sister's 
bed  with  a  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
it  had  not  taken  her  any  trouble  to  sup- 
plant Frances,  and  a  mischievous  smile 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  ;  although, 
after  all,  the  thought  of  the  travellers 
came  over  her  again  as  she  closed  her 
eves,  and  she  ended  by  crying  herself  to 
sleep. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE  AMERICAN  LOYALISTS.* 

A  peculiar  interest  always  attaches  to 
the  fortunes  of  those  who  fought  gallantly 
in  a  struggle  they  did  not  provoke,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  loyalty  on  the  losing  side, 
in  a  special  degree,  secure  our  sympathy. 
Vixtrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Ca- 
tont\  was  the  haughty]  judgment  of  the 
unconquerable  Roman,  and  the  votaries 
of  a  religion  which  tells  us  that  u  offences 
must  come,"  and  that  man  is  fallen,  may 
often,  without  irreverence,  feel  inclined  to 
re-echo  bis  sentiment,  when  confronted 
with  the  crude  philosophy  that  proclaims 
vox  populi  vox  da.  In  every  great  con- 
vulsion there  are  those  whose  action  is  de- 
cided by  considerations  of  personal  duty, 
more  restricted  than  the  arguments  which 
sway  senates,  or  the  profound  reflections 
which  historians  make  after  the  eveot. 
The  one  step  which  honor  and  obligation 
demand  must  be  taken  is  clear,  and  they 
confuse  not  their  consciences  with  specu- 
lations on  the  distant  scene.  Alas  !  it  is 
too  often  on  such  that  the  chief  burden 
falls  .of  defraying  the  reckoning  for  the 
mistakes  of  monarchs  and  the  madness  of 
multitudes.  And  too  often  to  exile,  con- 
fiscation, and  the  scaffold,  there  is  added 
the  more  enduring  penalty  of  misconstruc- 
tion and  misrepresentation.  All  the  more 
grateful  then  is  the  task  of  answering  to 

•  i.  Sttdmatts  History  of  the  A  meriean  War. 
a    A  ddress  to  the  Histortcal  Society  of  Now  Bruns- 
wick,  28th  August,  1883.    General  de  Peyster,  U  S.A. 

3.  Memoir  0/ Brig.  Gen.  Sir  John  Johnson*  Bart, 
Genera]  de  Peyster,  U.S.A. 

4.  The  Affair  at  King's  Mountain*  1780.    General 
de  Peyster,  V  S.A. 

5.  King  s  Mountain  and  its  Heroes*    Lyman  C. 
Draper.    Cincinnati,  1881. 


the  call  which  bids  us  lift  for  a  momeot 
the  curtain  that  shrouds  their  cause  and 
sufferings.  Even  the  mocking  muse  of 
Butler  has  something  Olympian  in  her 
strain,  when  she  turns  from  the  "  chief  of 
domestic  knights  and  errant,"  from  the 
"  politician  with  more  heads  than  a  beast 
in  vision/'  and  from  the  "  haberdashers 
of  small  wares  in  politics  and  State  af- 
fairs "  to  sing  of  those  in  whom, 

Although  outnumbered,  overthrown, 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  run  down, 
Their  duty  never  was  defeated, 
Nor  from  their  faith  and  oaths  retreated ; 
For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game, 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon. 

During  last  century  Great  Britain  was 
involved  in  two  civil  contests,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  one  party,  and 
the  unavoidable  ruin  of  many  individuals 
who  had  adhered  to  the  other.  But  here 
the  parallel  betweeen  the  Jacobite  insur- 
rections and  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  independence  of  the  United  States 
ceases,  for  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades 
the  Jacobites  were  judged  with  a  leniency, 
which  has  scarcely  yet  been  extended  to 
those  who  in  America  adhered  to  the 
crown  and  the  connection  with  the  mother 
country.  Many  reasons  might  be  sug- 
gested to  account  for  what  at  first  appears 
strange,  for  the  American  Tories  would 
seem  to  have  merited  more  allowance  be- 
ing made  for  them  than  the  Jacobites. 
The  Jacobites  raised  the  strife ;  the  others 
took  their  side  when  it  had  begun;  the 
Jacobites  had  been  recalcitrant  and  sullen 
under  an  established  government;  the 
Loyalists  had  grown  up  with  their  neigh- 
bors under  a  supremacy  hitherto  unques- 
tioned ;  they  suffered  for  not  moving  with 
the  times.  But  the  strife  had  been  more 
envenomed.  In  Scotland  the  insurgents 
had  been  led  by  gentlemen  of  high  name 
and  lofty  character ;  a  father  on  one  side 
and  a  son  on  the  other  were  strong  incen- 
tives to  discourage  rapine ;  and  both  par- 
ties had  every  reason  to  destroy  each 
other  in  as  conservative  a  spirit  as  possi- 
ble. Even  the  desolations  of  the  High- 
land glens  by  the  rude  soldiery  of  Cum- 
berland exacted  a  terrible  revenge  not  so 
much  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Lowlands 
as  the  terror  of  the  capital  and  the  pertur- 
bation of  the  court.  In  America  it  was 
very  different.  The  backwoodsmen  from 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  settlers 
of  the  Mohawk,  were  less  amenable  to 
discipline  than  even  the  clansmen  of  Bad- 
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enocb  and  Lochaber,  or  a  feudal  following 
from  the  uplands  of  Aberdeenshire.  Fam- 
ilies were  divided,  but  brother  shot  down 
brother,  the  nearness  of  the  ties  that  were 
severed  only  intensified  the  savagery  of 
the  strife,  and  the  long  and  bitter  struggle 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  an  abiding 
animosity.  In  Scotland  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  somewhat  of  the  stately  cour- 
tesy that  marked  the  encounter  of  the 
French  and  English  Guards  at  Fontenoy. 
In  America  the  spirit  was  that  fierce  ardor 
that  animated  the  fanatical  levies  of  the 
Directory.  But  the  real  reason  lies  deeper 
yet.  It  was  given  to  Washington  to  make 
the  old  plantations  of  this  country  a  great 
and  mighty  nation ;  nor  should  we  wonder 
if  the  feelings  of  the  father  still  animate 
the  frame  of  the  child.  In  Washington's 
references  to  his  countrymen  who  took 
the  other  side,  there  are  expressions  which 
surprise  us,  coming  from  so  great  and 
magnanimous  a  man.  How  deeply  the 
passions  which  left  their  lines  on  him, 
must  have  affected  others,  and  is  it  strange 
that  a  nation  which  but  recently  issued 
from  the  mould,  full-cast,  should  show 
some  traces  of  its  cracks  amid  the  carv- 
ings? 

Yet  some  might  expect  that  those  who 
make  liberty  their  watchword  would  be 
more  tolerant  of  opposition,  than  the  main- 
tain ers  of  an  established  monarchy.  It  is 
not  so:  the  Jacobites  are  forgiven  more 
easily  than  the  Jacobins  forgive,  and  the 
emigris  of  France  are  pursued  by  an 
animosity  which  spares  the  exiles  of  Scot- 
land. The  New  England  "sons  of  lib- 
erty "  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  in 
revolutions  liberty  is  rarely  justified  of 
her  children. 

Men's  ideas  of  past  events  are  so  gov- 
erned by  the  coloring  of  what  has  followed, 
that  we  feel  inclined,  when  we  look  more 
,  closely  into  the  details  of  that  great  con- 
flict, to  echo  the  surprise  of  La  Fayette, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  same  terms, 
"When  I  was  in  Europe,  I  thought  that 
here  almost  every  man  was  a  lover  of  lib- 
erty. You  can  conceive  my  astonishment 
when  I  saw  that  Toryism  was  as  openly 
professed  as  Whiggism  itself."  I ndeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  majority 
of  the  population  was  not  favorable  to  the 
crown.  And  as  the  struggle  is  prolonged, 
the  armies  of  the  mother  country  seem  to 
receive  more  support  from  local  volun- 
teers. How  far  this  was  owing  to  the 
superior  enterprise  of  the  later  command- 
ers, and  how  far  accounted  for  by  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  operated,  are  considerations  of  inter- 


est ;  but  there  was  another  and  more  im- 
portant reason.  It  is  true,  as  Chatham 
declared,  after  Burgoyne's  disaster,  that 
"  a  very  considerable  part  of  America  was 
yet  sound,  the  middle  and  southern  prov- 
inces," but  the  activity  of  many  loyalists 
across  the  Atlantic  was  doubtless  also 
determined  by  the  distinction  which 
swayed  the  mind  of  the  veteran  states- 
man. "The  Americans,  contending  for 
their  rights  against  arbitrary  exactions,  I 
love  and  admire,  .  .  .  but  contending  for 
independency  and  total  disconnection  from 
England,  I  cannot  wish  them  success.'9 
The  disavowal  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  the  importation  of  French  aid,  dis- 
tasteful even  to  some  in  arms  against  the 
king,  would  raise  the  loyal  spirit  of  many 
who  had  viewed  the  Stamp  Act  with  hos- 
tility, and  resented  the  closing  of  the  port 
of  Boston. 

Even  before  the  resort  to  arms,  those 
whose  feelings  were  with  the  old  order 
had  significant  intimations  of  what  awaited 
them  in  internecine  strife.  A  system  of 
terrorism  was  organized  in  Boston,  and 
those  who  supported  the  government  were 
tarred  and  feathered,  a  mode  of  constitu- 
tional argument  which  Philadelphia  bad 
afterwards  the  honor  of  applying  to  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  a  Loyalist  captain. 
And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  well  as  humor  in  the  writer  who  de- 
scribes the  mob  "crying  liberty  and  prop 
erty,  which  is  their  usual  notice  of  their 
intention  to  plunder  and  pull  down  a 
house."  In  New  York  later  on  we  find  a 
method  of  treatment  applied  towards  sus- 
pected loyalists,  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  ostracism  of  the  Greeks,  but  has  a 
much  closer  resemblance  to  the  "  boycot- 
ting" of  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  apos- 
tle. Engagements  were  signed  "  renounc- 
ing all  ties  of  business  or  friendship  with 
them,"  and  individuals  found  themselves 
arbitrarily  arrested  and  sent  to  distant 
places  of  confinement,  for  an  offence  for 
which,  Lord  Stanhope  truly  remarked, 
"the  language  of  England  scarcely  affords 
a  name,  nor  its  history  a  precedent:  it  is 
best  expressed  in  the  Frenchman's  phrase 
during  their  first  revolutionary  period, 
soupqonnt  iV itre  suspect"  Now  it  has 
been  nationalized  among  the  varied  asso- 
ciations which  cluster  round  the  classic 
name  of  Kilmainham. 

New  England  had  commenced  the  con- 
test, and  was  throughout  most  hostile  to 
the  crown.  Yet  when  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  one  thousand  royalists 
were  carried  as  fugitives  in  the  royal  fleet 
"If   they  thought,"  wrote   Washington, 
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"  the  most  abject  submission  would  have 
procured  them  peace,  they  never  would 
have  stirred."  At  New  York  the  forces 
of  the  crown  were  welcomed  as  deliverers, 
and  recruited  by  a  militia  enrolled  in  New 
York,  Long  Island,  and  the  Jerseys.  Ky- 
phausen  "  raised  in  1779-80  six  thousand 
good  troops  among  the  citizens  of  New 
York,"  and  the  historian  Stedman,  who 
acted  as  commissary  general  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  au- 
thorities on  the  American  war,  estimates 
that  during  the  contest  the  British  armies 
were  swelled  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  provincials.  These  troops  were 
originally  clothed  in  green,  but  as  the  war 
advanced  they  adopted  the  national  scar- 
let. General  Greene  had  urged  on  Wash- 
ington the  desirability  of  burning  New 
York  before  evacuating  it,  as  «•  two-thirds 
of  the  property  of  the  citv  and  suburbs 
belong  to  the  Tories,"  and  some  expres- 
sions of  John  Jay  show  how  the  feeling  of 
the  country  ran.  "Had  I  been  vested 
with  absolute  power  in  this  State,  I  have 
often  said,  and  still  think,  that  I  would 
last  spring  have  desolated  all  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  and  all  that  part  of  the  county  of 
West  Chester  which  lies  below  the  moun- 
tains." When  Cornwallis  advanced  into 
the  Jerseys,  "numbers  daily  flocked  to 
the  royal  army,"  while,  on  the  other  side, 
those  who  were  gallantly  sustaining  an 
unfavorable  campaign,  found  time  to  re- 
mark, ••  Your  noisy  Sons  of  Liberty  are,  I 
find,  the  quietest  in  the  field."  When  in 
their  turn  the  Americans  advanced,  they 
found  that  in  some  districts  almost  every 
house  had  a  red  rag  nailed  on  the  door 
as  the  badge  of  loyalty.  After  Brandy- 
wine,  Washington  describes  the  country 
in  which  he  was  operatiog  as  "  almost  to 
a  man  disaffected,"  and  shortly  before  he 
bad  marched  his  army  through  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  to  awe  the  disaffected  in 
that  city.  It  is  at  first  sight  surprising, 
but  perhaps  ought  not  to  be,  when  we 
think  of  their  experiences  in  New  En- 
gland,  to  read  that  the  British  troops  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Quakers,  when 
Howe  entered  the  city  from  which  Con- 
gress had  issued  its  decrees.  When  next 
year  Clinton  withdrew  from  it,  three  thou- 
sand loyalists  accompanied  him;  yet  in 
spite  of  this  exodus,  those  who  came  in 
observed  "many  gloomy  countenances" 
among  "more  joyful  ones."  Far  to  the 
north,  also,  Burgoyne  had  his  force  in- 
creased by  hundreds  of  royalists,  and 
shortly  before  the  action  at  Bennington, 
the  commander  of  his  advanced  guard 


reported  to  him,  "  People  are  flocking  in 
hourly,  but  waot  to  be  armed." 

When  Cornwallis  capitulated  at  York- 
town  he  had  with  him  detachments  from 
various  regiments  of  royalists,  whom  con- 
tinued service  and  hard  fighting  had  con- 
verted into  the  best  fighting  material,  and 
who  compared  with  the  raw  militia  re- 
cently embodied  in  the  Carolinas,  were 
practically  regular  troops.  Amoog  the 
soldiers  at  the  same  time  under  the  stand- 
ards of  Clinton  at  New  York  were  2,140 
Provincials.  "It  is  curious,"  says  (Gen- 
eral de  Peyster,  U.  S.  A,  "  to  find  how 
many  Loyalist  organizations  had  represen- 
tatives in  the  return  of  British  prisoners 
surrendered  by  Cornwallis  —  British  Le- 
gion, 241  men;  Queen's  Rangers,  320; 
North  Carolina  Volunteers,  142,  etc,  etc., 
—  total,  720  men.  Even  the  New  York 
(Loyal)  Volunteers,  who  decided  the  battle 
proper  of  Eutaw  Springs,  8th  Sept.,  in 
South  Carolina,  had  one  captain,  one  en- 
sign, and  one  private  with  Cornwallis; 
the  Third  New  Jersey  Loyal  Volunteers, 
Virginia  Loyal  Volunteers,  King's  Loyal 
American  regiment,  General  de  Lacy's 
Battalion  of  New  York,  North  Carolina 
Independent  Company,  etc.,  were  likewise 
represented."  The  variety  of  regimental 
designation  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
sympathy  which  recruited  these  corps, 
aod  an  incident  of  the  capitulation  shows 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  prevailed 
between  Loyalist  and  Republican.  Corn- 
wallis proposed  as  one  of  the  articles  that 
none  were  "  to  be  punished  on  account  of 
having  joined  the  British  army,"  and  the 
reply  of  Washington  was,  "This  article 
cannot  be  assented  to,  being  altogether  of 
civil  resort."  It  was  only  under  cover  of 
another  stipulation,  and  with  the  conniv- 
ance of  Washington,  that  Cornwallis  was 
enabled  to  obtain  safety  for  his  Loyalist 
supporters.  He  was  allowed  to  send  im- 
mediately after  the  capitulation  a  vessel 
with  despatches  to  New  York,  and  to 
convey  in  her  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
chose,  the  ship  to  be  returned,  and  the 
men  accounted  for  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
a  future  exchange. 

The  American  author  above  quoted,  to 
whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  tor  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information,  cites 
in  his  memorials  of  Sir  John  Johnson, 
some  pregnant  remarks  from  the  pen  of  a 
very  able  Federal  general.  "  The  more  I 
read  and  understand  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  more  I  wonder  at  our  success. 
I  doubt  if  there  were  more  than  two  States 
decidedly  Whig,  —  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia;  Massachusetts  (morally)  over- 
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lapped  New  Hampshire,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  and  dragged  them 
after  her.  .  .  .  The  population  of  south- 
ern Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were 
divided,  —  more  loyal  than  rebel.  New 
York  was  Tory.  New  Jersey,  eastern 
part  followed  New  York,  western  part 
Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  was  Tory. 
Maryland  was  divided;  North  Carolina 
partly  followed  her,  partly  South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  had  many  Tories  ;  Georgia 
followed  South  Carolina.  Two  parties 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  Whigs,  — 
the  Democratic  Communists  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  wherever  their  organization  ex- 
tended, and  the  (provincial)  aristocracy  of 
Virginia,  which  was  loyal  to  the  king,  but 
would  not  bend  to  the  aristocratic  Parlia- 
ment." The  most  dangerous  leaders  of 
revolution  have  often  been  found  in  dis- 
satisfied and  ambitious  deserters  from  an 
aristocratic  connection ;  the  history  of  one 
of  the  British  political  parties  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  combination  of  a  section  deeply 
imbued  with  aristocratic  sentiment,  with 
the  forces  of  democracy,  engrossing  the 
lion's  share  of  place  in  return  for  the 
adoption  of  propaganda ;  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican contest  we  find  the  greatest  of  popu- 
lar revolutions,  on  which  was  built  the 
polity  which  is  the  favorite  exemplar  of 
democrat  and  demagogue,  indebted  for  its 
staying  power  to  the  aristocratic  princi- 
ple, embodied  in  the  territorial  magnate 
of  Mount  Vernon. 

But  if  such  was  the  feeling  of  Virginia, 
the  leading  families  of  New  York  fur- 
nished many  brave  officers  to  the  loyal 
cause,  and  the  Major  Drummond  whose 
personal  influence  brought  in  two  hun- 
dred recruits,  was  emulated  by  others. 
Of  these  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
was  Colonel  James  de  Lancey,  known  by 
his  enemies  as  "the  outlaw  of  the  Bronx, 
and  described  as  "the  terror  of  the  re- 
gion "  in  which  his  operations  were  car- 
ried on.  He  raised  a  battalion  of  Loyal 
Light  Horse,  characterized  by  the  royal 
governor  as  "truly  ilite  of  the  country," 
and  contended  on  no  unequal  terms  with 
Washington  himself,  whose  "first  offen- 
sive design  "  after  his  junction  with  his 
French  allies,  the  destruction  of  De  Lan- 
cey's  Legion,  "failed  completely."  For 
this  gallant  cavalier,  the  issue  of  the  war 
meant  exile  forever  from  his  old  home, 
and  there  is  somethiog  very  pathetic  in 
the  narrative  which  describes  him  riding 
for  the  last  time  to  bid  his  neighbors  fare- 
well, and  take  one  last  look  at  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood.  "  It  was  in  vain,"  says 
the  annalist,  "that  he  struggled  to  sup- 


press feelings  which  shook  his  iron  heart. 
Nature  soon  obtained  the  mastery,  and  he 
burst  into  tears.  After  weeping  with  un- 
controllable bitterness  for  a  few  moments, 
he  shook  his  ancient  friend  by  the  hand, 
ejaculating  with  difficulty  the  words  of 
benediction,  'God  bless  you,  Theophi- 
lus ! '  aod  spurring  forward  tu/ned  his 
back  forever  upon  his  native  valley." 

The  services  of  the  provincial  troops 
were  rendered  all  over  the  continent,  but 
there  are  two  phases  of  the  struggle  spe- 
cially interesting,  both  as  illustrating  Loy- 
alist suffering  and  Loyalist  effort,  and  as 
turning  on  the  two  actions,  which  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  strife,  aod  in  very 
distant  scenes  of  operation,  gave  the  de- 
termining impetus  to  the  course  of  events. 
Competent  judges  find  in  Oriskany  the 
critical  check,  which  involved  Burgoyne's 
surrender  at  Saratoga;  the  disaster  of 
King's  Mountain  unhinged  the  subsequent 
scheme  of  conquering  the  north  irom  the 
south,  and  was  the  prelude  to  York  town. 
American  authors  point  with  legitimate 
pride  to  the  fact  that  in  both  these  fiercely 
fought  battles  the  combatants  were  almost 
wholly  native-born.  The  one  was  a  defeat, 
the  other  a  victory,  but  the  results  of 
both  were  reaped  by  the  colonists.  Oris- 
kany, however,  acquires  for  us  its  main 
interest  as  an  event  in  the  career  of  one 
who  was  probably  the  most  eminent  of  all 
the  American  Loyalists,  Sir  John  John- 
son. The  story  of  his  life  is  instructive 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  tells  with  em- 
phasis how  rapine  provokes  retribution,  it 
illustrates  in  effective  colors  the  true  dem- 
ocratic interpretation  of  the  watchwords 
"Liberty  and  Property,"  and  it  throws 
very  suggestive  and  significant  light  on 
the  great  American  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  white  and  red  races  so 
differently  dealt  with  in  Canada  and  the 
States. 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  a  remarkable 
man,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  baronetcy  for  his  services  in  the 
campaigns  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  The  capturer  of  Fort  Niagara 
>D  f759i  ne  was  British  superintendent  for 
Indian  affairs,  and  the  great  influence  he 
exercised  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  celebrated  Indian  Confederacy  of  the 
Six  Nations,  obtained  for  him  the  epithet 
of  "the  Indian-tamer."  He  had  opened 
to  emigration  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Schoharie,  and  there  "  at  Johnson 
Hall  he  lived  in  truly  baronial  state," 
adored  by  the  Indian  neighbors  whom  he 
protected,  and  loved  by  the  European  col- 
onists who  were  bis  tenants.     He  kept  the 
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Iroquois  —  the  "  Romans  of  America  " — 
from  joining  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac, 
and  negotiated  the  peace  which  ended  the 
last  great  effort  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
beat  back  the  wave  of  European  encroach- 
ment. His  son,  Sir  John,  while  quite 
young,  accompanied  him  on  his  cam- 
paigns, had  an  independent  command 
when  little  more  than  of  age,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  king  for  his  own  services 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  He  was  liv- 
ing quietly  at  Johnson  Hall  in  1775,  rety" 
ing  upon  a  solemn  treaty  by  which  the 
Six  Nations  bound  themselves  not  to 
take  arms  against  the  Congress,  if  Sir 
John  was  left  unmolested,  when  his  own 
connection,  General  Schuyler,  was  sud- 
denly sent  with  four  thousand  men  to 
disarm  him  and  his  loyal  neighbors  in 
Johnstown,  and  break  up  a  settlement 
of  Highlanders  then  being  formed  on  his 
estate.  A  conference  was  held,  the  Indi- 
an chiefs  acting  as  mediators,  the  surren- 
der of  arms  was  made,  and  Schuyler  began 
his  return  march  to  Albany,  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Highlanders  as  prisoners. 
But  on  the  pretence  that  in  the  delivery  of 
arms,  the  Highlanders  had  kept  back 
some  leathern  pouches  and  a  few  dirks, 
he  halted  and  held  the  capitulation  as 
broken.  A  scene  of  indiscriminate  plun- 
der ensued,  even  the  church  was  looted, 
and  the  vault  in  which  Sir  William  was 
buried  broken  open,  and  his  bones  scat- 
tered about.  One  episode  gave  a  name  to 
the  expedition,  for  from  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  a  large  flock  of  peacocks, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  "  patriots  "  with 
their  feathers,  the  Loyalists  knew  it  as 
Schuyler's  Peacock  Expedition.  Perpet- 
ually harassed  by  the  Albany  Committee, 
Sir  John  learned  that  he  was  to  be  per- 
sonally seized,  so  "with  a  few  Loyalists 
and  some  steady,  true  friends  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  he  left  his  home,  and 
making  his  way,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
through  the  woods  of  the  wild  region 
known  as  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  af- 
ter a  fortnight's  privations  arrived  safely 
in  Canada. 

Sir  John  had  been  obnoxious  to  the 
revolutionary  committee  in  his  neighbor- 
hood for  two  reasons.  He  represented 
that  superior  power  resting  on  personal 
character  and  social  influence,  as  well  as 
official  position,  which  had  held  the  bal- 
ance between  the  native  race,  and  the 
reckless  and  grasping  settlers  and  traders 
whose  outrages  along  the  border  land  had 
been  the  seed  of  many  a  massacre.  But 
further,  it  is  said,  "  Some  of  the  greater 
as  well  as  the  lesser  lights  of  patriotism 


had  already  cast  longing  glances  upon  his 
rich  possessions  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 
Its  historian  tells  us  that  in  a  successful 
rebellion  the  latter  counted  upon  dividing 
his  princely  domains  into  snug  little  farms 
for  themselves."  So  beloved  and  trusted 
was  he  by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  that  "  the 
whole  nation,  to  a  man,  followed  him  into 
Canada,"  so  feared  as  well  as  envied  by 
the  Albany  Committee,  that  they  seized 
his  wife,  a  lady  of  unusual  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, and  threatened  her  with 
death  should  be  take  the  field  on  the 
royal  side.  On  the  way  to  Albany  she 
was  obliged  to  take  with  her  in  the  car- 
riage the  commander  of  the  party,  by 
trade  a  cobbler  in  Connecticut,  who  had 
only  made  himself  respectable  by  appro- 
priating a  suit  of  her  husband's  clothes. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  she  made 
her  escape  with  three  children,  one  born 
since  her  captivity,  a  nurse,  and  a  faith- 
ful negro,  and  after  many  adventures,  at 
last  found  herself  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  separated  the  British  and 
American  posts.  The  fact  that  the  ice 
was  breaking  up,  had  made  the  Ameri- 
cans think  it  unnecessary  to  put  a  guard 
at  the  spot,  but  while  Lady  Johoson  rest- 
ed for  a  little  in  a  deserted  cottage,  a 
soldier  came  in,  and  taking  her  for  its 
owner,  told  her  that  he  was  searching 
for  some  ladies  who  had  arrived  in  a 
sleigh  driven  by  a  black.  He  added  that 
he  thought*' his  captain  didn't  much  ap- 
prove of  being  sent  woman-hunting."  No 
sooner  was  he  gone  than  Tony  the  negro 
was  called  from  another  house  where  he 
had  been  hiding;  he  managed  to  secure  a 
boat  whose  owner  was  reckless  enough  to 
dare  anything  for  a  few  dollars,  and  they 
pushed  into  the  stream.  Dangerous  as 
the  passage  was  from  the  masses  of  ice 
driven  about  by  the  current,  Lady  John- 
son was  more  alarmed  by  the  fact  that 
her  baby  had  ceased  to  cry.  Half  an 
hour  was  spent  in  crossing;  and  then, 
though  the  British  tents  were  in  sight, 
they  had  to  plunge  for  a  mile  through 
deep  snow  to  the  lioe  of  sentries.  At  last 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
"received  with  their  usual  composure  the 
announcement  of  the  lady's  name,"  but 
sent  off  immediately  a  couple  of  messen- 
gers to  the  camp,  where  Sir  John  was 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Loyalist  regi- 
ment he  had  raised,  and  wrapping  the 
lady  and  her  child  in  warm  furs  carried 
them  to  headquarters.  Suddenly  the  old 
negro  joyfully  exclaimed  that  Sir  John 
was  coming,  out  at  the  very  momeot  its 
mother  fainted  in  her  husband's  arms  the 
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poor  little  baby  breathed  Its  last.  A  week 
or  two  later  the  exposure  tbey  had  gone 
through  bore  its  natural  fruit  in  the  death 
of  her  little  girl.  It  is  a  touching  and 
dramatic  story,  and  the  picturesque  scene 
on  the  banks  of  the  swollen  river,  with 
the  friendly  Indians  and  the  faithful  ne- 
gro, is  characteristic  of  the  country,  and 
illustrative  of  those  aspects  of  civil  war 
often  overlooked  in  the  stately  tread  of 
formal  history. 

Sir  John  Johnson's  family  and  personal 
obligations  to  the  crown  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  with  honor  to  oppose  it; 
the  policy  of  the  Albany  Committee  had 
forced  him  into  active  service.  Hence- 
forth his  blows  were  unhesitating  and 
driven  home.  The  campaign  of  1777  was 
the  converse  of  that  of  1759,  which  had 
wrested  Canada  from  the  French.  To 
Sir  John  was  assigned  a  part  similar  to 
that  played  by  his  father  in  the  former 
war.  While  Clinton  made  a  diversion  on 
the  Hudson,  and  Durgoyne  advanced  from 
Ticonderoga,  St.  Leger  was  detached  with 
Sir  John  Johnson  as. his  second  in  com- 
mand to  penetrate  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  point  of  junction  at  Albany  through 
the  Mohawk  valley.  Unfortunately  this 
force  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task 
assigned,  and  they  were  unable  to  afford 
that  support  to  General  Burgoyne  which 
would  have  prevented  the  disaster  of 
Saratoga.  St.  Leger,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  whites  and  an  aggrega- 
tion of  six  to  eight  hundred  Indians  from 
twenty-two  different  tribes,  had  formed 
the  siege  of  Tort  Stanwi,  when  the  Amer- 
ican general,  Hark-heimer,  advanced  to 
its  relief  at  the  head  of  all  the  fighting 
men  be  could  collect  in  Tryon  County, 
mustering  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand 
men.  To  meet  him  St.  Leger  detached 
Johnson  with  eighty  of  his  own  provin 
cials,  and  the  Indian  allies.  Pursuing 
exactly  the  same  tactics  as  had  proved  so 
successful  when  used  by  the  French 
against  Braddock  in  1755,  Sir  John  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  the  enemy,  where  the 
road  along  which  they  must  advance 
crossed  a  deep,  crooked  ravine,  with  a 
marshy  bottom  and  stream,  by  means  of  a 
causeway  and  bridge  of  logs.  His  own 
body  of  provincials,  drawn  from  the  regi- 
ment he  had  raised,  and  known  as  the 
"King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York," 
or  from  the  color  of  their  facings  as 
"Johnson's  Royal  Greens,"  barred  the 
road  to  the  fort,  while  the  Indians,  under 
their  famous  chief  Joseph  Brant,  lined  the 
woods  on  either  side  of  the  causeway. 
Hark-heimer  bad  with  him  some  Oneida 
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Indians,  who,  "traitors  to  a  confederacy 
of  ages  of  glory,"  alone  of  all  the  Six  Na- 
tions had  sided  differently  from  their 
brethren,  but  failed  to  make  the  proper 
use  of  them  as  scouts.  But  the  impetu- 
osity of  those  in  ambuscade  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  a  premature  attack  shut 
Hark-heimer's  rearguard  "rather  out  of 
the  trap  than  in  it."  Pursued  by  the  fleet- 
footed  Indians  they  fared  little  better  than 
their  comrades,  who  were  now  engaged  in 
one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  of  the  war. 
For  Johnson's  provincials  were  refugees 
from  this  very  district,  and  they  were 
fighting  in  the  authors  of  their  wrongs, 
their  neighbors,  and  their  kinsmen.  Hark- 
heimer's  own  brother  was  specially 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  St.  Led- 
ger's Indians.  The  Americans  fought  with 
gallantry  ;  old  Hark-heimer  himself,  who 
had  been  desperately  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  a  shot  which  killed  his  horse,  sitting 
propped  up  on  his  saddle  at  the  foot  of  a 
beech-tree,  smoking  his  pipe  and  giving 
orders  for  the  extrication  of  the  remainder 
of  his  force.  A  shower  of  rain  by  wetting 
the  powder  gave  them  a  respite;  the  In- 
dians, whose  staying  power  was  not  equal 
to  their  impetuosity,  showed  signs  of 
flinching,  but  a  reinforcement  of  Sir 
John's  provincials  arriving  renewed  the 
carnage  and  decided  the  day.  So  enven- 
omed was  the  strife  that  "  firearms  were 
thrown  aside:  the  two  forces  mingled; 
they  grasped  each  other  by  the  clothes, 
beards,  and  hair,  slashed  and  stabbed  with 
their  hunting-knives,  and  were  found  dead 
in  pairs  locked  in  the  embrace  of  hate 
and  death."  Such  was  the  action  of  Oris- 
kany,  where  the  Americans  were  defeated 
and  their  leader  died  of  his  wounds,  but  of 
which  nevertheless  the  fruits  fell  to  them. 
St.  Leger's  force  was  so  scanty  that  John- 
son's part  of  the  lines  was  denuded  of 
men  to  repel  the  relieving  force,  and  the 
besieged  made  a  sortie,  in  which  they 
plundered  his  camp,  which  was  at  some 
distance  from  that  of  the  regulars.  This 
and  the  losses  in  the  action  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  Indians  that  St.  Leger 
could  no  longer  depend  on  them,  and  on 
the  approach  of  General  Arnold  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  men  be  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  fall  back  towards 
Canada.  Two  years  later  Sir  John  cap- 
tured Fort  Stanwi,  but  the  day  had  gone 
by  when  its  tenure  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  deciding  the  fate  of  a  nation. 

In  1780  he  appeared  as  a  minister  of 
vengeance.  In  the  previous  year  an 
American  force  of  five  thousand  men  had 
swept  through   the  territory  of  the  Six 
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Nations,  massacring,  burning,  and  devas- 
tating to  such  an  extent  that  "  the  barbar- 
ous savage  bad  the  mortification  to  find 
that  the  civilized  inhabitant  of  the  sea- 
coast  could  outdo  him  in  deliberate  acts 
of  mischief."  "When  white  men  scalp 
and  flay  Indians,  and  convert  the  skins  of 
the  latter's  thighs  into  boot-tops,  the  ques- 
tion," says  another  writer,  "suggests 
itself,  which  were  the  savages?  It  is  al- 
most unexceptionally  admitted  that  the 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  red-skins  to 
the  United  States,  dates  from  this  raid  of 
Sullivan."  But  a  terrible  retribution 
came.  At  the  head  of  the  dispossessed, 
white  men  and  red,  Sir  John  Johnson 
swooped  down  on  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
May,  and  again  in  October.  The  second 
expedition  was  part  of  a  combined  mili- 
tary operation  that  hinged  upon  the  con- 
templated movements  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton  that  were  disarranged  by  the  seizure 
of  Major  Andre*.  Carleton  was  at  the 
same  time  to  demonstrate  on  the  line 
where  Burgoyne  had  met  with  his  catas- 
trophe, while  Sir  John's  invasion  was 
directed  against  the  district  from  which 
Washington's  army  principally  drew  its 
supplies.  In  this  view  he  did  his  work 
thoroughly.  The  amount  of  grain  de- 
stroyed seriously  affected  the  commissa- 
riat of  the  main  American  army,  and 
"  threatened  alarming  consequences." 
The  militia  of  the  country  were  rapidly 
assembled,  and  pushed  forward  against 
the  invaders  in  numbers  far  exceeding 
their  own,  but  the  British  partisan  con- 
tinued to  the  last  the  work  he  had  come 
to  do.  Collecting  a  portion  of  his  force, 
he  attacked  Colonel  Brown,  the  command- 
ant of  Fort  Paris,  who  had  marched  out  to 
intercept  him,  while  General  van  Rensse- 
laer was  pressing  on  with  the  militia, 
killed  him  and  one  hundred  of  his  men, 
and  took  forty  prisoners.  He  then  awaited 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  only  two  miles 
distant.  The  conflict  that  followed  was  a 
strange  and  weird  one,  for  in  the  damp 
October  evening,  the  smoke  of  burning 
buildings  and  smouldering  crops  hung  so 
thickly  over  the  valley  as  to  obscure  the 
vision  and  produce  a  "darkness  that 
might  be  felt.  Sir  John  had  placed  bis 
own  Provincial  Rangers  on  the  right,  a 
few  regulars  in  the  centre,  and  a  company 
of  Hessian  Jagers  and  the  Indians  on  his 
left.  Brant,  the  leader  of  the  Indians, 
had  been  wounded  in  the  heel,  and  his 
followers  behaved  badly,  but  though  Sir 
John  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
the  provincials  and  British  stood  their 
ground  bravely,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 


in  such  confusion  that  Van  Rensselaer 
retreated  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
miles.  Night  fell,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
Sir  John  made  good  his  retreat.  Learning 
from  a  deserter  that  a  detachment  had 
been  sent  from  an  American  garrison  to 
destroy  his  batteaux*  he  sent  forward  a 
detachment  of  Rangers  and  Indians  who 
came  upon  the  party  when  at  dinner,  and 
carried  them  off  prisoners  in  the  boats 
they  were  sent  to  destroy.  Events  else- 
where had  deprived  his  enterprise  of  its 
intended  character  of  a  combined  opera- 
tion, but  it  had  thoroughly  avenged  the 
wrongs  of  the  previous  years.  Yet  unlike 
Sullivan,  he  had  spared  churches,  inter- 
posed his  disciplined  troops  to  save  vic- 
tims from  the  Indians,  redeemed  captives 
with  his  own  money,  and  "no  violence 
was  offered  to  women  or  children."  An 
interesting  incident  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  earlier  visit.  When  he  fled 
into  exile  his  valuable  plate  and  papers 
had  been  buried  by  a  faithful  negro  who 
kept  the  secret,  though  sold  to  his  ene- 
mies. These  were  recovered,  and  the 
plate  transported  in  the  knapsacks  of  forty 
soldiers  to  Canada,  only  to  be  again  lost 
by  the  foundering  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  shipped 
to  England.  In  1781  this  indefatigable 
Loyalist  was  again  active  in  the  field,  and 
after  the  peace  settled  down  in  Canada, 
where  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
general  and  inspector  general  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  1791. 

But  it  was  in  the  South  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Loyalists  in  support  of  the  crown 
were  most  extensive  and  sustained.  For 
there  the  services  of  the  permanent  regi- 
ments recruited  among  the  expatriated 
and  dispossessed  from  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  were  seconded  by  the  fluctuat- 
ing but  often  zealous  devotion  of  the  local 
militia.  All  over  the  continent  the  pro- 
vincial regiments  proved  their  worthiness 
to  stand  in  line  with  the  veterans  of  the 
British  army,  shariog  in  the  victories  won 
in  the  field,  and  displaying  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  the  defence  of  fortified  ports, 
which  was  specially  manifested  in  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  and  Cruger's  gallant 
defence  of  Ninety-Six.  The  New  York 
volunteers  in  particular,  after  taking  part 
in  many  a  well-fought  battle,  "were  one 
of  the  last  regiments  in  the  British  ser- 
vice to  relinquish  their  hold  on  American 
soil."  More  independent  organizations 
were  invaluable  as  light  troops.  When 
the  British  army  lay  at  Philadelphia,  "the 
armed  refugees  under  Mr.  Thomas,  with 
Hoveden   and  James's  troops  of  Provin- 
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rials,"  harassed  the  quarters  of  the  enemy 
and  brought  in  supplies  of  clothing  and 
provisions.  When,  in  the  fatal  October 
of  1780,  Cornwallis  fell  back  from  Char- 
lotte into  South  Carolina,  his  force  almost 
owed  its  preservation  to  the  aid  of  the 
local  Loyalists  —  an  aid  not  always  well 
requited. 

Few  armies  [says  the  historian  Stedman] 
ever  encountered  greater  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships :  the  soldiers  bore  them  with  great  pa- 
tience and  without  a  murmur.  Yet  with  all 
their  resolution  and  patience  they  could  not 
have  proceeded  but  for  the  personal  exertions 
of  the  militia,  who,  with  a  zeal  which  did  them 
infinite  honor,  rendered  the  most  important 
services.  The  continual  rains  had  swelled  the 
rivers  and  creeks  prodigiously,  and  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impassible.  The  wagon  and 
artillery  horses  were  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue  by  the  time  the  army  had  reached  Sugar 
Creek.  This  creek  was  very  rapid,  its  banks 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  soil  being  clay, 
as  slippery  as  ice.  The  horses  were  taken  out 
of  some  of  the  wagons,  and  the  militia  har- 
nessed in  their  stead  drew  the  wagons  through 
the  creek.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in  return 
for  these  exertions,  the  militia  were  maltreated 
by  abusive  language,  and  were  beaten  by  some 
officers  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  de- 
partment In  consequence  of  this  ill  usage, 
several  of  them  left  the  army  next  morning 
forever,  choosing  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies  rather  than 
submit  to  the  derision  of  those  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  friends. 

The  militia,  most  of  them  being  mounted  on 
horseback,  were  not  in  so  weak  a  state  as  the 
regulars ;  but  they  were  not  without  their  share 
of  trial  and  trouble  added  to  their  exertions 
already  mentioned.  For  as  soon  as  the  army 
had  taken  up  its  quarters  for  the  night  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  a  limited  and  scanty  rest, 
the  duty  of  the  militia  began.  They  were 
assembled  by  the  author,  who  always  attended 
them  in  person,  and  went  in  quest  of  pro- 
visions. Nor  were  their  difficulties  on  this 
service  trifling:  they  were  obliged  to  ride 
through  rivers,  creeks,  woods,  and  swamps  to 
hunt  out  the  cattle.  This  service  was  their 
constant  and  daily  duty.  They  were  frequently 
opposed,  sometimes  routed,  and  with  no  in- 
considerable loss.  In  short,  so  essentially 
necessary  was  this  unfortunate  description  of 
people,  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  sup- 
ported his  Majesty's  army  in  the  field  without 
them. 

Even  early  in  the  conflict,  endeavors 
had  been  made  in  the  Southern  colonies 
to  utilize  the  supporters  of  government  io 
its  defence,  and  various  risings  had  taken 
place,  which,  being  ill-timed  and  uncon- 
nected, only  resulted  in  the  exposure  of 
those  concerned  in  them  to  the  hostility 
of  their  foes.  A  considerable  number  of 
Loyalists  had  flocked  to  the  royal  stand* 
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ard  in  Virginia  when  hoisted  by  the  gov- 
ernor, Lord  Dunmore;  a  comprehensive 
scheme  by  which  Mr.  Connelly,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  combine  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  settlements, 
then  "  strongly  attached  to  the  British 
government,*'  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  remaining  forces  available  to  the  royal 
governors,  and  cut  the  connection  between 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies,  had 
been  blasted  by  the  seizure  of  its  author ; 
and  the  attempts  made  in  1776  by  Mr. 
Martin  in  North  Carolina  to  sustain  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain,  by  means  of  the 
Highland  settlers,  and  "  a  band  of  resolute 
unruly  men  called  Regulators,'1  whose 
chief  occupation  was  hunting,  —  though  a 
force  of  eighteen  hundred  men  was  as- 
sembled, —  fell  through  owing  to  the  want 
of  unanimity  among  the  Loyalists,  the  de- 
lay in  supporting  them  with  regular  troops, 
and  the  judicious  and  resolute  conduct  of 
the  American  leaders.  Subsequent  at- 
tempts similarly  miscarried,  and  although 
several  provincial  battalions  were  recruit- 
ed among  the  refugees  from  the  Caroli- 
nas,  it  was  not  until  1778  that  a  serious 
and  sustained  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish the  royal  standard  in  the  southern 
colonies.  For  some  time  a  fierce  warfare 
had  been  waged  between  the  refugees 
who  had  found  an  asylum  in  east  Florida, 
and  the  Republicans  of  the  neighboring 
States,  and  when  Colonel  Campbell  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  little  force,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  71st  Highlanders,  two 
Hessian  battalions,  a  detachment  of  artil- 
lery, and  four  provincial  battalions,  and 
captured  Savannah,  many  Loyalists  has- 
tened to  join  him.  A  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  "  rifle  companies  of  dragoons  "  were 
formed  who  patrolled  the  country.  At 
Augusta  militia  companies  were  em- 
bodied under  officers  of  their  own  choice, 
while  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  gallant  soldier 
from  North  Carolina,  and  "  the  very  crest 
of  Tory  organization  at  the  South,  made 
a  successful  expedition  into  the  interior. 

The  reduction  of  Georgia,  and  the  de- 
fence of  Savannah  against  the  combined 
French  and  American  armies,  by  a  force 
so  largely  consisting  of  provincials  and 
militia,  was  followed  by  that  great  change 
in  the  British  operations  in  North  Amer- 
ica, which  at  one  time  gave  so  fair  a  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  triumph.  The  scheme 
of  conquering  the  North  from  the  South 
was  essentially  based  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  Loyalist  support.  Indeed,  the 
movements  of  the  regular  troops  were  but 
a  small  part  of  the  fighting  in  the  Caroli* 
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nas  during  "the  battle  summer"  of  1780. 
Everywhere  there  were  bodies  of  men  in 
arms  on  either  side,  and  the  strife  was  of 
that  peculiarly  ferocious  and  embittered 
character  which  civil  war  assumes,  when 
it  is  waged  by  men  trained  in  conflict  with 
savages,  struggling  with  local  rivals  and 
relatives  whose  ties  to  them  have  snapt. 
At  King's  Mountain  there  were  several 
instances  of  brethren  fighting  on  opposite 
sides,  and  in  two  cases  it  is  said  they  per- 
ished by  each  other's  hands.  Almost 
every  phase  of  human  hostility  was  illus- 
trated from  the  encounter  of  armies  down 
to  the  recurring  surprises  of  plundering 
raiders  and  the  stealthy  ambuscade  laid 
by  one  marksman  at  his  neighbor's  door. 
So  savage  was  the  internecine  private 
strife  that  General  Greene  wrote :  "  If  a 
stop  cannot  be  put  to  these  massacres, 
the  country  will  be  depopulated  in  a  few- 
months  more,  as  neither  Whig  nor  Tory 
can  live."  But  his  own  aide-de-camp  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  regular  Provincial 
Corps  "greatly  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  bravery,  and  were  comparatively 
generous  and  merciful.  The  stigma  re- 
mains on  Tarleton's  Legion  alone,  that  as 
often  as  they  gained  an  advantage  and 
triumphed  in  success,  the  virtue  of  hu- 
manity was  lost."  Lord  Cornwallis's  re- 
buke to  that  dashing  but  relentless  cavalry 
leader,  when  he  uttered  some  cruel  advice, 
was  a  neat  but  incisive  one:  "There 
spoke  the  sabre." 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of 
Charleston  the  British  commander-in  chief 
took  steps  to  consolidate  and  secure  the 
recovered  province.  It  was  to  be  his  base 
in  further  operations,  and  having  been 
reconquered  by  the  British  troops  was  to 
depend  largely  for  its  future  safety  on  the 
Loyalist  militia.  The  task  of  organizing 
the  militia  throughout  the  country,  and 
dispersing  the  desultory  bands  of  Ameri- 
can partisans  was  confided  to  an  officer 
who  bad  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
task.  Belonging  to  a  Highland  regiment, 
Major  Ferguson  might  be  supposed  well 
fitted  to  secure  the  support  of  the  High- 
land emigrants  in  whose  settlements  the 
royal  troops  felt  sure  of  a  friendly  wel- 
come, while  bis  own  skill  as  a  marksman 
was  a  passport  to  success  among  a  popu- 
lation of  riflemen.  In  a  regioo  where 
nicknames  were  popular,  and  leading  par- 
tisans were  characterized  as  the  Swamp 
Fox  and  the  Game  Cock,  his  tenacity 
of  purpose  caused  him  to  be  known  by 
his  friends  as  Bull-dog,  and  by  those 
who  met  him  in  battle  as  "  the  one-armed 
devil."    The  force  assigned  to  him  con- 


sisted wholly  of  a  detachment  of  pro- 
vincials, described  in  many  accounts  as 
regulars,  and  the  local  militia  whose  num. 
bers  were  constantly  fluctuating.  Most 
satisfactory  results  were  produced  by  the 
energy  ana  conciliation  of  the  commander 
of  whom  an  American  writer  draws  this 
picture :  — 

His  large  experience  in  war  and  partiality 
for  military  discipline  superadded  to  his  per- 
sonal magnetism  over  others  eminently  fitted 
him  for  unlimited  influence  over  his  men  and 
the  common  people  within  his  region.  He 
was  not  favored,  however,  with  a  commanding 
personal  presence.  He  was  of  middle  stature, 
slender  make,  possessing  a  serious  counte- 
nance ;  yet  it  was  his  peculiar  characteristic  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand. He  would  sit  down  for  hours  and  con- 
verse with  the  country  people  on  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  point  to  them,  from  his 
view,  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  disloyalty  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion — erroneously 
supposing  that  it  was  the  leaders  only  who 
gave  impulse  to  the  popular  uprising  in  the 
colonies.  He  was  as  indefatigable  in  training 
them  to  his  way  of  thinking  as  he  was  in  in- 
structing them  in  military  exercises.  This 
condescension  on  his  part  was  regarded  as 
wonderful  in  a  king's  officer,  and  very  naturally 
went  far  to  secure  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  almost 
magic  influence.  To  his  standard  while  en- 
camped at  Little  River  the  Tories  of  the  coun- 
try nocked  in  large  numbers.  Companies  and 
regiments  were  organized,  and  many  officers 
commissioned  for  the  Royal  service. 

One  individual,  "  subsequently  notorious 
as  a  Tory  leader"  in  North  Carolina,  ob- 
tained from  him  commissions  for  sixty- 
two  persons,  and  "  British  authority  was 
fully  recognized  in  all  the  up  country  of 
South  Carolina."  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber Colonel  Ferguson  had  advanced  far 
into  the  country  in  the  hope  of  intercept- 
ing a  body  of  Americans  who  ware  re- 
treating from  a  successful  raid.  There  too 
the  people  flocked  to  him,  and  so  serene 
seemed  the  outlook,  that  he  declined  the 
services  of  a  troop  of  Loyalist  cavalry,  as 
the  country  was  subdued  and  everything 
quiet.  But  danger  came  from  a  quarter 
where  it  was  not  expected.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  settlements  beyond  the 
mountains  once  regarded  as  favorable  to 
the  crown,  had  been  led  by  the  course  of 
events  to  adopt  the  other  side,  and  a  com- 
bination suddenly  formed  among  them 
and  other  American  leaders  was  followed 
by  what  Ferguson  in  his  address  to  the 
Loyalists  described  as  an  "  inundation  of 
barbarians."  His  little  force  of  provin- 
cials bad  sunk  to  under  one  hundred  men, 
many  of  bis  militia  were  away  on  fur- 
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lough,  but  though  he  might  have  reached 
Cornwallis,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
protection  of  the  loyal,  required  that 
there  should  be  no  flinching  on  his  part. 
He  had  full  confidence,  which  was  not 
shared  by  his  comrades  and  superior,  in 
the  fighting  qualities  of  his  local  levies, 
and  while  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  oc- 
casion, determined  deliberately  to  face  it. 
Sending  for  reinforcements,  which  failed 
to  arrive  in  time  owing  to  the  mischances 
of  his  messengers,  and  relying  for  support 
on  the  Loyalists  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
fell  back  to  King's  Mountain  and  awaited 
the  attack.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  consid- 
erable body  of  Tories  were  within  reach 
on  the  day  of  action,  and  to  their  failure  in 
marching  to  his  assistance  must  be  attrib- 
uted the  disaster  that  followed.  His  pro- 
vincials alone  were  armed  with  the  bayonet 
and  a  breech-loading  rifle  of  his  own  in- 
vention, but  he  had  made  the  militia 
whittle  down  the  handles  of  their  hunting- 
knives,  and  extemporize  a  rough  substi- 
tute for  the  favorite  British  weapon.  The 
superiority  in  number  of  the  Americans 
enabled  them  to  surround  the  Loyalist 
force,  but  every  effort  that  could  be  made 
was  made  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  The 
little  band  of  provincials  performed  prodi- 
gies, they  charged  again  and  again  with 
the  bayonet,  and  always  repulsed  their 
assailants  only  to  be  recalled  to  face  new 
adversaries.  The  tradition  of  the  New 
York  family  to  which  Ferguson's  second 
in  command  belonged,  asserts  that  the 
Republicans  were  driven  back  seven  times 
before  they  finally  prevailed.  The  details 
of  every  battle  which  has  been  minutely 
investigated,  seem  always  to  involve  a 
large  amount  of  contrariety  and  confusion, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  American 
battles.  From  the  consequences  which 
followed  from  it,  though  insignificant  in 
the  numbers  engaged,  King's  Mountain 
has  occupied  a  large  space  io  American 
history  and  tradition.  There  is  great  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Brit- 
ish commander  fell,  and  of  course  as  to 
the  respective  strength  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged. But  the  character  of  the  fight  is 
decisive  of  the  disparity,  and  although 
"the  haughty  Scotsman"  declared  he 
"would  never  surrender  to  such  d— d 
banditti,1'  it  is  equally  certain  that  his 
successor  in  command,  Captain  de  Peyster 
of  the  King's  American  Regiment,  "be- 
haved like  a  good  brave  officer,"  and  only 
yielded  at  last  because  he  felt  convinced 
that  it  was  useless  to  shed  the  blood  of 
brave  men  longer.    The   killing,  unfor- 


tunately, did  not  cease  with  the  fighting; 
a  momentary  alarm  made  the  victors  pour 
a  volley  into  the  defenceless  crowd  of 
prisoners,  and  several  of  the  captives 
were  afterwards  hung  in  cold  blood,  while 
the  Loyalist  leader's  epithet  of  barbarians 
was  justified  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  buried  his  body  was 
stripped,  and  "  left  on  the  field  of  battle 
to  be  devoured  by  the  turkey-buzzards." 
The  breech-loaders  of  his  provincials, 
which  had  appeared  a  century  before  their 
time,  were  destroyed  by  the  victors,  be- 
cause their  bore  was  large  and  lead  scarce 
in  the  country. 

In  its  immediate  and  ultimate  results, 
the  success  of  the  Americans  was  pecul- 
iarly well-timed  and  far-reaching.  It  at 
once  undid  the  work  of  months,  com- 
pletely disheartened  the  Loyalists,  and 
dashed  the  carefully  planned  and  hitherto 
well-worked-out  scheme  of  making  the  re- 
covered Carolinas  the  stepping-stones  to 
the  conquest  of  Virginia.  In  the  space 
of  a  fortnight  the  scene  had  changed  won- 
derfully and  woefully.  Instead  of  crowds 
flocking  to  the  royal  standard,  raised  by  a 
detached  party  on  the  confines  of  the 
mountains,  while  the  main  army  advanced 
in  a  career  of  conquest,  that  army  was 
seen  retreating,  dispirited  though  not 
down-hearted,  enduring  great  privations 
and  exposed  to  serious  peril.  Every- 
where the  rebels  were  up,  and  the  flames 
of  civil  war  relighted  in  the  districts 
where  it  was  thought  they  had  been 
quenched. 

Never  again  was  there  such  an  exten- 
sive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Loyalists, 
although  on  several  occasions  isolated  ex- 
ertions were  made,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina,  where  their  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  their  neighbors  were  intense. 
Even  before  Camden  "the  jails  were 
filled  with  Loyalists,  and  every  day  added 
a  victim  to  the  gibbets,"  and  Stedman 
thus  describes  the  appearance  of  a  body 
of  eight  hundred  who  made  their  way  to 
the  British  camp:  "Never  was  a  nner 
body  of  men  collected,  strong,  healthy, 
and  accustomed  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate. On  their  marching  into  Camden 
they  presented  to  our  view  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war.  Many  of  them  had  not  seen 
their  families  for  months,  having  lived  in 
the  woods  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the 
Americans.  Numbers  of  them  were  in 
rags,  most  of  them  men  of  property."  In 
the  following  year  a  body  of  British  sym- 
pathizers, while  on  their  way  to  join  Colo- 
nel Tarleton,  were  surrounded  in  a  lane 
by  Lee's  American  Legion,  which  they  had 
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mistaken  for  Tarleton's  dragoons.  They 
immediately  "  called  for  quarter,  but  no 
quarter  was  granted,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  them  were  inhumanly 
butchered  while  in  the  act  of  begging  for 
mercy."  "Perhaps,"  said  a  Quaker  to 
Commissary  Stedman,  "thou  art  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  thy  enemies 
towards  those  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
thou  art  engaged  in.  There  are  some  who 
have  lived  for  two  and  even  three  years  in 
the  woods  without  daring  to  go  to  their 
houses,  but  have  been  secretly  supported 
by  their  families.  Others  having  walked 
out  of  their  houses,  under  a  promise  of 
being  safe,  have  proceeded  but  a  few 
yards  before  they  have  been  shot.  Others 
have  been  tied  to  a  tree  and  severely 
whipped." 

If  the  services  of  the  Loyalists  merited 
the  gratitude  of  the  mother  country,  the 
story  of  their  sufferings  fills  a  chapter  in 
her  annals,  which  her  children  may  well 
feel  inclined  to  turn  over  in  silence.  The 
sacrifice  of  supporters  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  allies  is  the  most  bitter  ingredient 
in  the  chalice  of  defeat,  yet  when  it  is  per- 
force accepted  as  part  of  the  price  for  the 
cessation  of  a  mighty  conflict,  it  has  a 
justification  wanting  when  it  is  tabled  as 
a  tribute  to  the  exigencies  of  faction.  Al- 
though the  British  ministers  "struggled 
bard"  to  obtain  favorable  terms  for  the 
Loyalists  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  all  that 
could  be  secured  was  a  recommendation 
from  Coogress  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
separate  States.  In  the  face  of  local  an* 
tipathy  and  individual  avarice,  such  a 
recommendation  was  worth  little,  and  to 
those  whose  convictions  had  kept  them 
faithful  to  the  crown,  the  peace  came,  not 
as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  but  as  the 
full  realization  of  the  calamities  against 
which  they  had  been  contending.  Fierce 
as  the  conflict  had  been  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  administration  of  affairs  there  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  more  magnanimous  than 
those  who  managed  the  fortunes  of  New 
York,  and  subsequent  legislation  was  not 
marked  by  the  severity  that  prevailed  in 
the  North.  The  spirit  which  bad  domi- 
nated the  negotiations  was  an  implacable 
one,  and  for  those  who  had  stood  the 
hazard  of  the  die  and  lost  it,  the  result 
was  vae  victis.  Expropriation  and  expa- 
triation was  their  fate,  and  while  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
the  gainers  by  the  exodus,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  great  republic 
would  not  have  acted  more  wisely  in  rec- 
onciling to  herself  those  who  might  have 
been  the  foundation  of  an  important  ele- 
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ment  of  stability  in  her  national  life. 
Time  that  brings  all  things  is  now  bring- 
ing to  them,  in  the  country  whose  future 
they  failed  to  mould  and  from  which  they 
were  cast  forth,  that  candid  consideration 
and  generous  judgment  of  their  circum- 
stances and  convictions  which  patriotic 
passion  long  denied,  while  Englishmen 
remembering  "the  unblushing  faction  of 
the  American  War"  must  read  with  ad- 
miration, not  unmixed  with  self-reproach, 
the  story  of  those  who  sacrificed  so  much 
for  the  imperial  connection,  interest  to 
duty,  and  all  that  makes  life  a  joy  to 
loyalty. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
MACPHERSON'S  LOVE  STORY. 

It  was  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning 
that  the  story  began  — or  let  me  rather 
say,  that  I  take  up  the  story,  for  who  shall 
mark  the  real  beginning  of  those  events 
that  mightily  color  and  disturb,  and  even 
turn  the  course  of  our  lives? 

In  the  early  sunshine,  while  the  dew 
was  still  heavy  on  the  grass,  Ian  Mao 
pherson  had  been  away  three  miles  up 
the  valley  with  a  dying  shepherd.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  broad,  brawling, 
shallow  Riach  River;  now  clambering; 
aloog  steep,  slate-colored  banks  of  shift- 
ing flakes  and  chips  of  stone,  that  looked' 
as  if  they  had  swept  in  avalanches  down 
the  abrupt  hillside;  now  springing  with* 
the  sure,  agile  step  of  a  born  Highlander 
from  one  boulder  to  another  as  he  crossed 
a  streamlet  or  took  a  short  cut  across  a 
bend  of  the  river;  now  walkiog  quickly 
over  narrow,  level  reaches  of  meadow 
ground,  or  amongst  springy  heather  under 
the  birches  that  overhung  the  broken 
gravel  banks  above  the  water,  —  his  whole 
heart  was  overflowing  with  that  exultation 
which  breathes  in  the  very  early  hours  of 
morning  when  the  days  are  long.  The 
earth  in  that  hour  was  very  paradise,  not 
for  anything  it  had  given  or  ever  could 
give  him,  but  because  it  was  so  beautiful, 
and  in  its  glorious,  undesecrated  solitude 
seemed  still  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God. 

The  home  of  the  dying  man  was  a  mere 
hovel  of  peat-sods  covered  with  moss- 
grown  thatch,  built  on  one  of  those  fertile 
reaches  of  soil  brought  down  and  left 
here  and  there  in  these  wild  Scotch  val- 
leys by  floods  of  long  ago.  It  stood  just 
above  the  river  —  all  too  perilously  near 
in  time  of  storm  and  flood,  you  would 
have  thought  —  and  round  it  towered  the 
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rugged  hills,  echoing  unceasingly  the  mur- 
mur of  the  water  and  the  wind  —  a  mur- 
mur, at  least,  in  summer.  In  winter  many 
a  wild  storm  raged  up  there,  darkening 
the  air  with  heavy  snow  and  sleet,  bowing 
and  breaking  and  uprooting  whole  tracts 
of  pines  and  larch;  raving  down  the 
shrouded  peaks  and  narrow,  dim  ravines, 
and  making  to  tremble  the  little  peat  hut 
and  the  stout  hearts  within.  And  then, 
when  the  storm  was  spent,  would  be  a 
silence  as  of  death;  snowy  steeps  and 
glittering  peaks  rising  up  on  all  sides  mo- 
tionless against  a  motionless  sky,  and 
down  below  the  dark  water  creeping  slow 
and  quiet  under  masses  of  ice. 

Macpherson  could  see  it  all  in  memory 
even  as  he  stepped  across  the  summer 
flowers,  for  the  poor  shepherds  in  the 
lone  huts  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
loog  valley  needed  him  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer,  in  foul  weather  no  less  than 
in  fair.  But  to-day,  as  he  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  half-light  in  the  hut,  and  the 
wan  face  of  the  dying  man  became  clearer 
in  the  shadow  of  the  berth  in  the  wall 
where  he  was  lying,  the  minister  saw  well 
enough  that  he  would  know  no  more  an 
earthly  winter,  nor  ever  see  the  snow 
come  down  upon  the  hills  again.  There 
was  only  one  window  in  the  hut,  a  single 
unmovable  pane  a  foot  square,  let  into 
the  sod  wall  at  one  end,  and  rendered 
even  less  useful  by  a  strip  of  rag  pinned 
across  it  by  way  of  a  blind.  Most  of  the 
light  came  in  dusty  beams  down  the  wide 
chimney,  slanting  across  the  background 
of  smoke-blackened  wall  and  rafter,  and 
lying  in  patches  on  the  uneven  mud  floor. 

As  the  day  was  warm  the  minister  set 
the  door  wide  open,  and  the  dim,  dying 
eyes  looked  out  wistfully  at  the  sunny 
summer  weather  and  the  beautiful  wooded 
slopes  where  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill 
came  down  to  the  river.  But  he  was  tired 
now;  all  this  was  passing  from  him,  and 
his  eyes  came  back  to  Ian  Macpherson's 
face,  where,  as  he  dimly  felt,  dwelt  some- 
thing that  could  not  pass  away  —  some- 
thing that  death  itself  would  have  no 
power  to  disturb  or  change.  Light  kindled 
faintly  on  his  rugged,  wasted  features 
when  Macpherson  came  and  took  the  toil- 
worn  hand  —  so  powerless  now  —  in  his, 
for  in  the  young  minister's  life  this  poor 
shepherd  had  seen  and  understood  what 
00  words  could  have  brought  home  to  him 
—  the  reality  and  power  of  love.  He 
knew  that  Macpherson  counted  not  his 
life  his  own,  nor  any  of  the  things  that  he 
possessed.  Year  by  year  he  had  felt  the 
subtle  influence  deepening,  and  had  seen 


the  spirit  burning  clearer  in  the  eyes,  so 
that  to  meet  him  —  to  the  ignorant,  simple 
shepherd  —  was  like  meeting  an  angel. 
In  Macpherson  he  saw  and  knew  a  man 
in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  clever,  as 
those  said  who  knew  best,  and  with  the 
world  before  him ;  who  yet  could  let  the 
world  go  by ;  who  sought  no  preferment, 
whose  whole  life,  soul,  and  energy  were 
devoted  to  his  people  without  a  thought 
for  himself,  and  who  had  ever  a  kind 
word  and  a  happy  smile  for  one  and  all. 

These  poor  people  could  perhaps  not 
have  explained  what  their  young  minister 
was  to  them;  what  he  really  was  beyond 
what  they  saw  they  could  never  know; 
and  yet  they  did  feel  that  he  had  sacrificed 
himself  for  their  sake  in  staying  there, 
that  this  sacrifice  was  no  grudging  mar- 
tyrdom, but  a  glad,  free-will  offering  to 
the  Lord  he  loved  and  to  them.  It  shed 
more  light  upon  their  hearts  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons ;  it  had  power  to  draw  aside 
for  them  now  and  again  the  gross  veil  of 
material  aims,  and  to  give  them  as  in  a 
mirror  a  glimpse  of  eternal  love. 

This  dying  man  could  believe  in  the 
great  love  of  the  Lord  who  died  for  him 
when  he  had  seen  its  living  power  in  bis 
minister's  life ;  and,  though  the  compari- 
son is  but  as  of  a  spark  to  the  sun  itself, 
the  selfless  brotherhood  of  one  whom  he 
knew  very  far  above  him  in  ways  which 
he  could  not  understand  brought  home  to 
him  the  brotherhood  of  Christ.  With  his 
hand  in  Macpherson's,  listening  with  fast- 
closing  ears  to  his.  earnest  words,  follow- 
ing his  childlike,  simple  prayers,  it  seemed 
as  if  earth  and  its  soul-chains  of  sin  and 
sorrow  faded  and  fell  away;  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  opened  wide  and  wider, 
and  the  light  shone  out  more  and  more 
perfect,  till  at  last  the  call  came  down, 
"Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord;" 
and  then  the  spirit  went  up  out  of  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
the  hard  shepherd  life,  and  Macpherson 
was  kneeling  alone  on  the  mud  floor  in 
the  dim  hovel  beside  the  dead. 

An  hour  later  the  solitary  bell  of  the 
kirk  on  the  wooded  knoll  overlooking 
Loch  Riach  was  ringing  thin  and  clear 
across  lake  and  meadow  for  morning 
prayer,  and  Macpherson  hurried  up  the 
steep  footpath  that  wound  upwards  to  the 
kirk  between  Scotch  firs  from  the  flat 
grass  land  about  the  water. 

A  group  of  strangers  stood  at  the  kirk* 
yard  gate,  a  young  fellow  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  a  lady  who  looked  about  the 
same  age,  tall  and  very  fair,  and  a  lad  in 
an  Eton  jacket  with  a  top  hat  and  broad 
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white  collar.  No  doubt  they  belonged  to 
the  English  family  who  had  been  expected 
at  the  villa  near  the  railway  station  and 
the  store  —  the  only  villa  within  half-a- 
dozen  miles. 

Macpherson,  with  the  courtesy  that  is 
natural  to  even  the  shyest  Highlander, 
lifted  his  hat  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but 
the  young  man  stepped  forward  and  asked 
if  they  might  go  into  the  church,  and 
whether  it  mattered  where  they  sat. 

44  Ob !  There's  only  too  much  room," 
he  said,  when  he  understood  what  they 
wanted,  which  was  not  all  at  once,  for 
the  Gaelic  was  bis  native  tongue  and  bis 
ears  were  utterly  unfamiliar  with  English 
as  spoken  by  English  people.  He  led  the 
way  through  long,  rank  grass  and  nettles, 
across  sunken  graves  and  flat  tombstones 
where  the  inscriptions  were  worn  away, 
more,  surely,  by  wild  winter  storms  than 
by  church-going  feet,  for  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  path  from  the  gate  to  the 
door. 

"Rummiest  hole  't  ever  I  saw,  Lily," 
poor  Macpherson  heard  the  boy  say  io  an 
undertone,  as  he  ushered  the  strangers 
into  as  curious  a  place  of  worship  as  per- 
haps this  nineteenth  century  can  show. 

The  floor  was  all  uneven  and  rudely 
paved  with  round  cobble  stones,  glistening 
and  dark  with  perpetual  damp ;  a  gallery, 
sagging  rather  alarmingly  towards  the  mid- 
dle, ran  across  either  end;  on  the  front 
panel  of  the  eastern  one  was  branded  in 
irregular  characters, 

I.  M.  Fecit.  Aug.  17,  1771, 

and  these  were  certainly  the  very  newest 
part  of  the  interior.  Along  under  the 
north  wall  was  a  row  of  little  wooden 
pews,  some  with  broken  doors,  others 
with  no  doors  at  all;  their  flooring  con- 
sisted merely  of  earth,  with  a  few  rough 
planks  thrown  down  here  and  there  to 
help  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  congregation 
more  or  less  dry.  The  once  whitewashed 
walls  were  stained  and  blotted  with  great 
seas  of  green  and  red  mould,  and  the  at- 
mosphere was  as  that  of  a  subterranean 
dungeon  —  chill,  damp,  and  smelling  of 
ancient  decay.  Macpherson  opened  a 
pew  for  them,  and  they  took  their  places 
while  he  walked,  just  as  he  was,  up  the 
crazy  pulpit  stair,  hung  his  bat  on  a  nail 
above  him,  and  knelt  down.  There  were 
two  women  in  one  of  the  rickety  galleries, 
and  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  people  in 
the  pews  below;  a  farmer's  daughter  in 
very  gay  attire,  two  or  three  laboring  men 
io   ill-fitting  suits   of   Sunday  black;  a 
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keeper  in  his  master's  former  shooting- 
coat  and  knickerbockers,  and  a  couple  of 
shepherds  in  kilt  and  plaid. 

The  bell  ceased,  and  the  bell-ringer, 
sexton,  precentor,  beadle  —  whatever  be 
was  —  having  made  the  rope  fast  where  it 
hung  on  the  gable  outside,  came  in  and 
took  his  place  at  the  desk  under  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  Psalm  was  given  out, — 

I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes, 
From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid, 

My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
Who  heav'n  and  earth  hath  made. 

But  the  only  person  who  attempted  to 
siog  was  the  factotum  at  the  clerk's  desk, 
aod  be  rendered  the  entire  Psalm  alone 
from  begioning  to  end,  in  slow,  loud,  wav- 
ering,  twangy  tones  that  took  small  ac- 
count of  a  semi-tone  higher  or  lower,  and 
left  the  tune,  when  he  bad  finished,  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  the  uninitiated. 

As  the  service  proceeded  a  few  more 
people  came  in,  dropped  into  pews  here 
and  there,  and  stared  at  the  unwonted 
sight  of  a  lovely  English  face  and  fresh 
London  millinery.  But  when  Macpherson 
rose,  and  gave  out  his  text, 4*  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  reading  it 
twice  or  thrice  in  bis  curious  foreign  ac- 
cent, every  eye  was  fixed  upon  his  face, 
and  each  man  placed  his  arms  on  the 
table  or  shelf  in  front  of  him  and  bent 
forward  to  listen. 

It  was  a  thin,  plain  face,  with  a  low, 
broad  brow,  high  cheekbones  and  irregu- 
lar features,  that  showed  against  the  dull 
light-blue  of  the  old  pulpit ;  but  the  dark 
eyes  lit  up  with  intense  eagerness  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  preach  in  his  fashion 
the  old,  oft-repeated  lesson,  and  every  line 
of  the  slight,  wiry  figure  was  instinct  with 
energy  and  life.  His  sermon  was  short, 
and  his  language  strong  and  simple  —  so 
simple  that  to  at  least  one  listener  it  had 
the  force  almost  of  a  new  revelation.  The 
hearers  could  not  know  what  that  simplic- 
ity cost  him,  though  some  of  tbem  might 
have  remembered  a  time  when  they  could 
not  understand  him;  there  was  nothing 
to  tell  how  each  plain,  homely  phrase 
came  out  victorious  over  eloquent  words 
and  symbolic  imagery  and  high  intellec- 
tual reasonings  that  were  always  throng- 
ing there  within  him;  nothing  to  reveal 
how  hard  he  was  trying  to  live  in  them 
and  out  of  himself,  that  he  might  realize 
their  need,  and  feel  bow  the  message  he 
so  burned  to  deliver  might  best  wake 
echoes  in  those  poor,  dull  hearts  that  were 
so  slow  to  respond. 
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Very  earnestly  he  set  forth  the  nothing- 
ness of  all  the  things  that  "grossly  close 
us  in"  and  bar  the  way  that  leads  to  life. 
Passionately  he  pleaded  for  the  great 
single  purpose  that  opens  and  makes  plain 
that  way  and  guides  unerringly  the  feet 
that  find  it. 

The  fair  English  lady,  looking  up  at 
that  young,  earnest  face,  and  then  beyond 
it,  where  through  the  window  she  could 
see  red  fir  boughs  stirring  against  the 
summer  sky,  wondered  at  the  courage  that 
could  face  this  mere  handful  of  listeners 
and  feel  as  enthusiastic  and  speak  with  as 
much  energy  as  though  thousands  hung 
upon  his  words.  To  other  than  Gaelic 
ears  that  voice,  too,  had  a  special  charm 
with  its  undertone  of  pathos,  its  plaintive 
echo  of  "  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,"  the 
melancholy  of  a  dying  language  and  a  race 
that  is  being  fast  merged  and  lost  in  the 
self-asserting,  irreverent  Saxoo,  akin  to 
that  sorrow  on  the  wind  across  the  moors 
and  among  the  lonesome  hills,  even  when 
it  comes  whispering  down  the  wild,  warm 
corries,  or  blows  cool  off  the  sunny  sum- 
mits on  a  summer  day,  carrying  a  sound 
of  tears. 

At  the  evening  service  the  young  En- 
glishman was  there  alone,  and  on  his 
homeward  way  Macpherson  wondered 
whether  he  ought  to  call  at  the  villa.  For 
the  next  day  or  two,  however,  he  knew  he 
would  have  no  time,  for  there  was  fever 
at  a  little  farm  on  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  parish,  and  in  the  poor  cottages  be- 
longing to  it,  and  as  often  as  other  work 
would  allow  Macpherson  was  there  com- 
forting, nursing,  helping,  and  always  bring- 
ing with  him  some  welcome  trifle  that  the 
sufferers  could  not  afford ;  a  few  eggs,  a 
lemon  or  two,  a  little  tea,  two  or  three 
bottles  of  seltzer-water  —  anything  his 
kind  heart  could  suggest  and  his  ready 
hand  procure.  Visits  like  these  some- 
times occupied  his  whole  afternoon,  so 
that  he  did  not  come  home  till  the  shad- 
ows of  the  hills  darkened  all  the  valley. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the 
rugged  granite  steeps  to  westward,  though 
the  eastern  summits  could  see  it  still  and 
glowed  rose-red  against  the  evening  sky 
when  Macpherson  reached  the  manse 
after  Monday's  work.  The  door  stood 
wide  and  showed  a  vista  of  boarded,  car- 
petless  passage  sprinkled  with  sand,  car- 
petless  stairs  opposite  the  entrance,  and 
a  door  on  either  hand ;  merely  looking  in, 
it  gave  one  the  impression  that  whoever 
kept  the  house  had  good  intentions,  but 
fell  lamentably  short  in  carrying  them 
out.     Perhaps,  however,  it  had  ceased  to 


strike  the  master's  eye,  for  he  hung  up 
his  hat  in  the  passage  with  quite  a  sigh 
of  relief,  turned  to  the  door  on  the  left 
with  a  smile  of  content  on  his  face,  and 
went  into  his  study. 

There,  a  good  deal  to  his  astonishment, 
stood  the  young  Englishman  of  yesterday, 
holding  out  a  cordial  hand  and  introduc- 
ing himself  with  an  apology  as  Robert 
Echalaz. 

44 1  have  been  making  your  acquaint- 
ance through  the  names  of  your  books," 
said  he,  with  a  smile.  "  The  —  the  maid  " 
—  he  hesitated,  a  moment  before  ventur- 
ing to  apply  this  title  to  the  grimy  child 
who  had  admitted  him  —  "the  maid  told 
me,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  what  she 
said,  that  you  would  be  home  soon,  so  I 
took  the  liberty  of  waiting  here." 

Macpherson  assured  him  that  he  was 
very  welcome,  and  fetched  in  another 
chair  out  of  the  adjacent  kitchen  to  add 
force  to  his  words. 

Then  young  Echalaz  came  straight  to 
his  point.  His  brother,  he  said,  was  bent 
on  getting  some  fishing,  and  they  thought 
that  probably  Mr.  Macpherson,  if  he  could 
not  help  them  himself,  might  at  any  rate 
be  able  to  direct  them  to  some  one  who 
could. 

"  And  I  was  glad  of  so  plausible  an  ex- 
cuse for  getting  to  know  you,"  added  the 
young  fellow,  with  a  frank  smile.  •'  I  — 
I  am  preparing  for  holy  orders,  and  "  — 
he  hesitated  —  "well,  I  don't  know  —  but 
I  should  very  much  like  to  have  some 
talks  with  you." 

Macpherson's  face  lit  up  with  pleasure 
at  this. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  disappoint  you  if 
you  expect  to  learn  anything  from  me,"  he 
said,  and  his  quaint  accent  struck  the 
young  Englishman  afresh.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  talked  there  for  an  hour  before  it 
even  occurred  to  them  that  time  was  pass- 
ing, and  Echalaz  jumped  up  and  declared 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  home  before 
now. 

"And  the  fishing?"  suggested  Mac- 
pherson. 

The  fishing  had  been  quite  forgotten, 
but  it  was  very  soon  settled,  and  Mac- 
pherson after  some  debate  promised  to 
meet  the  two  brothers  on  the  following 
Thursday.  He  accompanied  his  new  ac- 
quaintance down  the  path  to  the  gate, 
thinking  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  offer  him  hospitality  of  some  sort,  but 
afraid  that  dry  oatcake  would  hardly  be 
attractive,  even  with  the  addition  —  sup- 
posing that  boiling  water  could  be  pro- 
duced   within    reasonable    time  —  of   tea 
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that  this  well-to-do  young  Englishman 
might  possibly  not  think  good.  Poor 
Macpherson  dismissed  his  hospitable  in- 
clinations with  regret  that  made  his  grasp 
of  the  other's  hand  all  the  warmer  when 
they  parted. 

When  Macpherson  arrived  at  the  villa 
at  the  appointed  hour  he  found  Tom  wait- 
ing at  the  gate.    - 

"  Mother  wants  you  to  come  in  and  see 
her,"  said  the  boy,  shaking  hands,  and 
Macpherson  followed  him  into  the  house 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Echalaz 

—  a  pretty,  faded,  delicate-looking  woman 

—  lay  on  the  sofa  beside  the  open  win- 
dow. She  turned  her  head  languidly  to- 
wards him,  and  held  out  a  slim  white 
hand. 

'*  Ah,  Mr.  Macpherson,  it  is  so  good  of 
you  to  devote  yourself  to  my  boy,"  she 
said  conventionally.  "  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  grateful ;  are  you  not,  Tom  ?  " 

Tom  murmured  something  about  "  aw- 
fully jolly,"  and  suggested  that  they  should 
start  at  once. 

Mrs.  Echalaz,  however,  first  asked 
many  questions,  as  to  the  distance,  the 
river,  and  the  possibility  of  danger  to  her 
son,  who  was  evidently  the  spoiled  pet  of 
the  family. 

Macpherson  assured  her  that  she  need 
not  be  alarmed,  and  promised  at  all  events 
to  do  his  best  to  take  care  of  Tom;  and 
then,  instead  of  Robert,  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting, Lily  came  in  equipped  for  a  walk, 
and  Mrs.  Echalaz  said,  "Ah,  yes,  my 
daughter,  Mr.  Macpherson.  I'm  sorry  to 
say  Robert  is  not  well.  He  reads  too 
hard,  I  am  sure ;  he  is  not  fit  to  go,  and 
so  I  am  sending  Lily  instead.  I  can't  let 
Tom  "  —  she  changed  the  expression  of 
the  thought  in  her  heart  —  "Tom  would 
be  quite  too  much  for  you  alone,"  she  said. 
••  I  always  send  one  of  them  with  him  — 
not,"  she  added,  betraying  herself  still 
more  to  Macpherson's  quick  perceptions, 
"  not  that  I  doubt  your  care ;  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  let  any  harm  befall  him." 

But  ber  last  words,  far  from  being  ex- 
pressive of  any  such  assurance,  sounded 
like  a  reiterated  appeal  to  him  to  guard 
her  darling. 

Macpherson  said  he  would  be  very 
careful,  and  at  length  the  three  were  al- 
lowed to  depart. 

Tom  lost  no  time  in  handing  over  all 
his  encumbrances  to  his  sister,  and  before 
they  had  walked  through  the  wood  at  the 
back  of  the  villa  he  was  away  after  butter- 
flies, leaving  Lily  and  Macpherson  to  carry 
the  rods  and  tackle,  the  fishing-basket, 
and  the  lunch.    It  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
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young  minister  to  find  that  the  English 
girl  was  neither  shy  nor  self-conscious, 
but  ready  to  talk  with  the  same  pleasant 
frankness  and  cordiality  that  had  so  struck 
him  in  the  elder  brother. 

She  watched  Tom's  retreating  figure 
with  an  indulgent  smile  for  a  minute,  and 
then  turned  to  her  companion.  ••  May  I 
ask  you  a  great  many  questions,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson?" she  said,  with  natural  direct- 
ness. 

"Surely,"  answered  he  readily;  "and 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of 
them." 

"I  want  to  tell  Robert,"  she  explained, 
with  a  smile.  "After  we  had  been  to 
your  little  kirk  on  Sunday  we  both  wanted 
very  much  to  know  you.  He  is  to  take 
holy  orders,  and  he  and  I  think  a  great 
deal  about  the  work  to  which  he  will  be 
called.  Your  life,  now,  must  be  some- 
thing utterly  different  from  anything  we 
have  ever  seen  or  imagined  before." 

"  Is  it?"  he  said.  "  Only  because  such 
primitive  conditions  exist  perhaps  no 
longer  in  England.  I  suppose  a  time  is 
drawing  nearer  that  will  sweep  away  what 
lingers  here." 

"Well,  but "  Lily  hesitated  an  in- 
stant. "  May  I  be  quite  frank  ?  "  she  put 
in  deprecatingly.  "  How  is  it  that  you 
are  in  such  a  place?" 

He  did  not  know  the  drift  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  looked  puzzled. 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  ?  "  he  asked  dif- 
fidently. 

The  girl  glanced  expressively  to  north 
and  south,  down  and  up  the  lonely  valley. 

"One  might  say,  speaking  roughly," 
she  said,  "  that  there  are  no  people  here." 

Macpherson  too  looked  up  the  valley, 
and  saw,  far  off,  the  hut  where  that  poor 
shepherd  had  died,  and  thoughts  of  that 
Sunday  morning  brought  the  light  into  his 
face. 

"That  would  be  'speaking  roughly,'" 
he  said,  with  a  gentleness  that  made  her 
feel  ashamed  at  first,  and  then  anxious  to 
justify  herself. 

"But  is  your  congregation  always  so 
small  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That  was  about  the  average  on  Sun- 
day," he  answered,  and  added,  with  a  sigh, 
as  if  the  fact  were  one  he  tried  to  forget, 
"  It  is  small.  My  predecessor,  I'm  afraid, 
was  unpopular,  and  latterly  very  old  and 
feeble,  and  could  not  keep  them  together. 
A  few  have  come  back  to  me,  but  only  a 
few." 

"Then  why  do  you  stay  here?"  said 
Lily  impetuously.  "  Robert  told  me  about 
your  books,  and  —  and  the  bouse  —  the 
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manse  —  so  poor  and  bare.  He  says  you 
roust  be  far  above  your  work.  Indeed, 
we  knew  it  from  your  sermon  on  Sunday." 

He  looked  distressed. 

"Do  you  think  they  will  not  have 
understood  me?"  he  asked,  with  eager 
anxiety.  "Was  it  difficult  —  obscure  — 
beyond  the  mark  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! "  said  Lily,  astonished  at 
his  way  of  looking  at  it;  "a  child  must 
have  understood  every  word.  I  can't 
quite  explain  how  it  struck  me  and  Robert 
too;  it  was  so  short  and  so  complete,  and 
the  words  so  simple  that  one  wondered  at 
their  intense  force ;  and  yet  —  yet " 

He  looked  anxiously  at  her.  "Don't 
be  afraid  to  find  fault,  Miss  Ecbalaz,"  he 
said  earnestly ;  "  I  shall  be  so  thankful  to 
you » 

"Fault!"  she  interrupted;  "oh,  you 
don't  understand  me  1  I  never  heard  any- 
thing that  went  so  straight  from  heart  to 
heart  as  those  words  of  yours.  When  we 
came  out  I  turned  to  Robert,  and  he 
turned  to  me,  and  we  both  said,  '  Well  ? ' 
and  then  Robert  asked  me  what  was  the 
secret  of  such  power,  but  I  couldn't  tell. 
And  he  thought  a  long  time  as  we  went 
home,  about  what  you  had  said,  and  what 
he  would  have  said  in  your  place,  which 
none  of  them  would  have  listened  to  or 
understood." 

Lily  smiled  rather  sadly  and  broke  off, 
for  she  remembered  how  Robert  had  said 
to  her  at  last  that  Macpherson  walked 
with  God,  and  that  that  was  the  secret 
of  his  power.  She  could  not  well  repeat 
her  brother's  words,  but  she  knew  that 
they  were  true,  and  wanted  to  acknowl- 
edge to  Macpherson  the  debt  that  both 
felt  they  owed  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Macpherson,"  she  said  ear- 
nestly, "you  made  us  both  ashamed.  We 
were  eager  to  begin  teaching,  and  we  sud- 
denly found  we  had  everything  still  to 
learn.  Robert  says  he  sees  now  that 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can  be  done 
by  a  man  who  has  not  begun  with  him- 
self."  * 

Macpherson  looked  up  with  keen  sym- 
pathy, divining  at  once  a  fellow-struggler, 
for  this  was  beaten  ground  to  him,  sorely 
familiar. 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  he  said ;  "  and 
yet  we  all  begin  at  the  outside,  and  are 
always  returning  to  it  again." 

Lily  sighed. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  looking  down- 
ward from  ourselves  instead  of  up  to  our 
ideal  —  to  God.  One  seems  to  be  always 
beginning,  only  beginning,  over  and  over 
again." 
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"Perhaps,"  said  Macpherson  thought" 
fully  —  "  perhaps  we  need  a  whole  life  of 
beginning  to  show  us  what  we  are,  and  to 
teach  us  that  the  good  that  is  done  is  all 
of  God." 

"  But  don't  you  feel  yourself  thrown 
away  on  such  a  miserable  little  congrega- 
tion ?  "  Lily  went  on,  recurring  to  her  first 
idea.  "  Would  you  not  like  a  large  par- 
ish ?  —  a  city  audience  ?  " 

His  eyes  kindled. 

"  Once,"  he  said,  "  I  wished  for  a  larger 
field,  and,  as  you  say,  an  audience;  and  I 
thought  myself  thrown  away.  I  looked  on 
this  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  prefer- 
ment ;  it  was  quite  too  paltry  for  my  en- 
thusiasm; I  could  not  make  myself  intel- 
ligible to  my  few  people,  my  sermons  flew 
quite  over  their  heads ;  I  was  disappointed 
and  miserable.  I  wanted  to  bring  a  sacri- 
fice, you  understand,  Miss  Echalaz,  but  it 
was  to  be  of  my  own  choosing  —  such  as 
Cain's.  And  when  1  felt  that  God  did  not 
require  it  of  me,  I  was  angry  and  hurt, 
just,  you  know,  as  Cain  was.  And  then 
one  day  a  poor  shepherd  said  to  me,  hum- 
bly and  simply,  *  You  are  too  clever  for 
the  like  of  us.'  That  was  lightning 
across  thick  darkness,  Miss  Echalaz.  I 
understood,  by  God's  mercy,  what  I  had 
known  without  understanding  all  along; 
it  was  obedience  that  he  required;  no 
sacrifice  but  the  laying  down  of  my  will 
before  his.  And  now,"  he  said  sadly  — 
"now  I  wish  I  could  throw  myself  away,  if 
it  were  but  for  one  man." 

"  But  you  won't  stay  here  always  ?  "  Lily 
suggested. 

"  Ah !  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  with 
a  smile.  "  We  are  soldiers ;  we  go  where 
we  are  sent ;  but  I  know  now  that  it  is 
good  for  us  —  for  me  at  least  —  to  work 
in  a  field  where  no  glory  can  be  reaped. 
If  there  were  a  prize  within  reach  one 
might  be  in  danger  of  looking  away  from 
the  Master  who  calls  us  to  follow  only 
him." 

Lily  walked  on  in  thoughtful  silence. 

Meanwhile  Tom  had  strayed  far  from 
the  track,  plunging  knee-deep  through 
heather  and  green  cranberry  scrub  after 
butterflies,  and  alarming  the  oyster-catch- 
ers, which  flew  whistling  and  circling 
overhead,  "tiring  the  echoes  with  unva- 
ried cries,"  and  grouse,  which  went  whirr- 
ing and  clamoring  away  up  among  the  big 
grey  boulders  on  the  mountain-side.  The 
two  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 

"Every  sight  and  sound  here  has  a 
personality  for  me,"  Macpherson  said, 
looking  across  the  valley,  where  along  the 
brow  of  a  scarped  hollow  lay  white  wreaths 
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of  snow,  and  a  little  cloud  above  it  hung 
about  the  mountain-top,  clinging  as  if  it 
would  fain  wander  no  more  across  the 
pathless  heaven. 

"  That  little  cloud,  see  how  it  clings  — 
heaven-born  though  it  is  —  to  the  barren 
earth.  If  it  lingers  there  it  must  dissolve 
in  rain  and  fall  into  that  cold  hollow  which 
never  sees  the  sun." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  cloudlet  stirred, 
detached  itself,  and  stole  slowly  away  into 
the  blue  air. 

"  Ay  1 "  he  said  to  himself,  with  expres- 
sive intonation  as  he  watched  it;  and 
then,  bending  his  head  while  he  held  a 
piece  of  heather  ungathered  in  his  hand, 
he  listened  a  minute.  "  Hark  ! "  he  said, 
raising  his  eyes  with  a  dreamy  smile. 
"Do you  hear  it?" 

Far  through  the  stillness  of  the  sultry 
summer  air  came  the  murmur  of  water 
falling  down  its  stony  channel. 

"It  is  the  burn  yonder — that  green 
streak  between  the  hills  —  tumbling  down 
among  the  ferns.  I  used  to  fancy  it 
mourned  to  leave  its  native  fountains,  and 
flowery  sheltering  banks,  and  the  solitude 
of  these  mighty  hills ;  but  now  it  seems  to 
me  it  feels  a  great  destiny  drawing  it  irre- 
sistibly onward,  down  to  the  forests  below, 
through  moor  and  meadow,  to  exchange 
the  mountain  echoes  and  the  wild  birds' 
cry  for  the  shriek  and  rattle  of  railways 
and  the  din  of  busy  towns ;  to  hurry  on- 
ward, though  it  lose  its  early  sweetness 
and  receive  many  a  foul  stain  as  it  goes 
to  join  the  ocean,  the  mighty  heart  which 
draws  it  to  itself,  reaching  which  at  last 
all  its  impurity  shall  be  purged  away." 

He  was  looking  into  the  far  horizon, 
where  rank  on  rank  of  faint  and  fainter 
hills  mingled  with  the  clouds  and  blue 
sky,  and  seemed  lost  in  thoughts  beyond 
the  words  he  had  been  speaking. 

Lily's  glance  rested  on  his  spiritual 
face,  and  presently  she  sighed. 

"My  lot,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  "is  cast 
in  that  same  city  turmoil  —  we  live  in 
London,  you  know.  It  will  be  hard  to  go 
back  to  that  artificial,  crowded,  stifling  at- 
mosphere after  this."  Glancing  up  and 
round  them  at  the  wide  moorland  and  the 
hills,  "  Here  the  soul  lies  open  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven ;  there  —  ah  !  one  can 
soon  forget  there  is  a  heaven  at  all." 

"  Hello ! "  cried  Tom's  voice,  some  lit- 
tle way  behind  them;  and  presently  he 
came  up  flushed  and  very  much  out  of 
breath,  and  flung  himself  down  in  the 
heather  at  their  feet.  "  I  should  like  to 
climb  up  and  touch  that  snow,"  he  re- 
marked, after  only  one  minute's  prostrate 


inaction,  resting  on  his  elbows  with  his 
chin  in  his  hands  and  his  feet  waving 
slowly  about.  "  I  shouldn't  fancy  your 
living  in  winter,  sir,"  he  went  on,  looking 
up  at  Macpherson,  "  but  perhaps  you  just 
shut  yourself  up  with  your  books,  like  a 
dormouse,  till  the  snow  clears  off?  " 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  Macpherson  sim- 
ply. "  I  have  been  up  this  valley  some- 
times in  snow  so  deep  that  the  three  miles 
took  over  three  hours  to  walk,  and  once 
before  I  could  come  back  there  was  such 
a  blinding  storm  that  I  had  to  spend  the 
night  in  that  little  black  hut  —  you  can 
just  see  it,  to  the  right,  far  up  the  valley. 
It  is  not  always  safe  to  go  alone,  but  I 
generally  do  because  I  know  almost  every 
stone  and  tree." 

Tom  cross-questioned  a  little  about 
these  winter  expeditions,  and  then  voted 
for  refreshments;  but  Lily  laughed  at 
him,  and  proposed  that  they  should  do  a 
little  more  of  the  day's  work  first,  and 
then  the  three  rose  and  set  forward,  Tom 
engrossing  the  minister's  attention  with 
a  host  of  such  far-fetched  and  extraor- 
dinary questions  as  only  a  schoolboy  can 
possibly  propound  and  care  to  have  an- 
swered. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  river, 
after  looking  about  and  choosing  a  place 
for  lunch,  Tom  condescended  to  relieve 
his  sister  of  bis  own  paraphernalia,  told 
ber  she  might  "  turn  out  the  grub "  be- 
cause he  required  the  basket,  and  coolly 
recommended  her  to  mount  guard  over 
everything  till  they  came  back. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  fish,  Miss 
Echalaz?  "  asked  Macpherson,  becoming 
aware  that  it  was  proposed  to  leave  her 
alone,  and  not  altogether  happy  at  the 
idea. 

"  Oh  !  she's  only  chaperon,"  cried  Tom, 
impatient  to  be  off,  and  Lily  held  up  a 
cloud  of  white  knitting  which  she  said 
would  keep  her  quiet  as  long  as  they  liked 
to  be  away.  Tom  uttered  an  urgent  "  Oh, 
sir — pltase  —  she  really  is  all  right," 
Macpherson  turned  away,  and  then  the 
two  went  obliquely  down  the  bank  with 
their  rods,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

All  was  silence  but  the  babbling  of  the 
water  among  the  rocks,  and  the  faint  sum- 
mer air  playing  in  the  tassels  of  the 
birches,  and  all  above  the  glowing  brown 
and  purple  moor  the  heat  twinkled  and 
trembled  aromatic  of  thyme  and  bog  myr- 
tle and  juniper. 

Lily  clambered  down  the  bank  and 
found  a  shady  nook  fringed  about  with 
stunted  birch  and  ferns,  and  there  she 
resigned  herself  to  knitting  and  to  throng- 
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ing  thoughts  suggested  by  what  the  young 
minister  had  said. 

Macpherson,  meanwhile,  and  Tom  had 
established  themselves  to  their  entire  sat- 
isfaction on  two  large  boulders  in  mid- 
stream, and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
**  sport  "  of  waiting  for  the  fishes. 

Tom,  conscious  at  first  of  Macpherson's 
experienced  eye,  contrived  to  be  very  pa- 
tient for  half  an  hour;  but  then  he  could 
no  longer  help  thinking  that  the  fishes 
were  obstinate,  or  the  spot  unfavorable,  or 
the  sun  too  hot  and  bright,  or  the  air  too 
still,  or  the  fly —  probably  the  fly  was  not 
the  right  kind ;  at  any  rate,  a  change  of 
position  must  no  longer  be  deferred.  By 
judicious  tacking  from  boulder  to  boulder, 
and  then  across  a  low  shingle  island  where 
stunted  alder  scrub  made  a  shelter  for  the 
oyster-catchers,  and  tufts  of  saxifrage  and 
stonecrop  grew,  he  arrived  at  a  more 
likely  place,  and  tried  again.  Still  it  was 
evident  that  the  fishes  did  not  see  the 
matter  from  his  point  of  view.  He  very 
soon  wearied  of  his  new  position  and  cast 
about  for  a  better.  He  saw  a  big  round 
boulder  out  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
broadest  part  of  the  stream,  and  was 
seized  with  all  a  boy's  longing  to  be  on  it, 
sport  or  no  sport.  To  long  for  a  thing, 
with  Tom  Echalaz,  was  as  a  rule  to  attain 
it  rather  sooner  than  later,  and  he  at  once 
began  making  his  way  out  with  plenty  of 
pluck  and  very  little  caution,  and  finally 
landed  with  his  rod,  much  wetter  than  he 
cared  to  notice,  and  tried  again.  He 
turned  presently,  when  even  this  new  de- 
light was  beginning  to  pall,  to  see  what 
Macpherson  was  doing.  Then  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  thunder,  and  stood  motion- 
less to  listen.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
brown  laughing  water,  flowing  so  softly 
over  the  stones  below,  that  caught  the 
sun  and  shadow  through  it  and  looked 
like  broken  gold  amongst  the  soft  brown 
of  the  bottom ;  the  pebbly  chatter  of  the 
shallow  waterfall  beyond  was  in  his  ears. 
This  was  the  moment,  the  sight,  the  sound 
that  remained  indelibly  fixed  in  his  mem- 
ory afterwards  —  the  sultry  stillness,  and 
the  slumbrous  babble  and  murmur  that 
only  made  it  seem  more  still.  Surely 
there  was  a  curious  sound  far  off  up  the 
valley. 

"It  is  thunder,"  he  said  softly  to  him- 
self, and  looked  up  at  the  cloudless  sky. 
"  How  —  really  —  it  does  sound  awfully 
queer." 

He  glanced  up  stream  to  see  what  had 
become  of  his  companion,  and  called  out, 
•*  I  say,  isn't  that  thunder?  " 

Macpherson,  who  also  was  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  stream,  to  Tom's  astonishment 
was  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  his  coat, 
and  shouted  almost  before  Tom  had 
spoken,  — 

"  To  the  bank  —  the  bank,  for  your  life  1 
At  once ! "  and  even  careless,  unobserv- 
ant Tom  saw  his  face  look  white  as  death 
against  the  dark  background  of  rock  and 
river. 

Young  Echalaz,  although  alarmed,  was 
by  no  means  the  man  to  move  without 
sufficient  cause  shown,  and  rather  natu- 
rally looked  about  him  for  his  danger  be- 
fore doing  what  he  was  told,  even  when 
Macpherson  shouted  again. 

Yet  the  first  far-off  sound,  the  shouts 
and  the  delay,  were  all  embraced  in  a  few 
seconds.  Then  suddenly  the  boy  realized 
that  it  was  not  thunder  —  this  fearful,  awe- 
some wail  and  roar  that  was  drawing 
nearer.  He  turned  in  terror  towards  the 
bank,  and  heard  Macpherson  call  out, 
"Can  you  swim?" 

**  No,"  Tom  shouted,  but  his  voice  was 
lost  in  the  wild  tumult  of  rushing  water, 
the  river  rose  to  his  waist,  the  spate 
was  upon  them.  Bewildered,  but  not  los- 
ing all  his  natural  courage,  the  boy  made 
an  effort  to  plant  the  thick  end  of  his  rod 
down  into  the  bottom  to  steady  himself, 
but  the  next  instant  the  water  was  about 
his  shoulders,  he  lost  his  footing  and  was 
swept  away  upon  the  flood.  Exactly  what 
happened  then,  or  how  long  it  was  that  he 
felt  himself  rolling  over,  whirling  help- 
lessly along  with  the  mighty  current, 
choking  and  struggling,  deafened  by  the 
thunder  of  the  water,  fighting  desperately 
for  his  life,  Tom  never  could  make  out, 
but  he  remembered  feeling  at  last  that  he 
was  beaten,  that  his  earthly  career  was 
"about  played  out,"  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it;  then  there  was  a  moment's 
vivid  anguish  of  death,  and  keen  memories 
of  things  done  and  left  undone  in  the  long 
ago  that  he  must  now  "  let  alone  forever," 
and  then  a  pause,  a  stoppage,  energy  com- 
ing back  —  he  was  caught  and  entangled 
by  the  fishing-basket  that  hung  about  his 
shoulders,  and  then  a  strong  arm  held  him 
fast  and  he  heard  Macpherson's  voice  say- 
ing bravely,  "Hold  on  —  you're  all  safe, 
thank  God ! "  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  dragged  on  to  the  bank. 

"  I'm  all  right  ! "  he  gasped,  plucking 
up  his  spirits  as  he  got  his  eyes  open  and 
pushed  his  dripping  hair  off  his  face,  and 
then  he  sat  up  and  laughed  at  the  figure 
his  preserver  presented  kneeling  there  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  soaked  and  streaming 
with  water.  "  What  will  the  mater  say  ?  w 
he  exclaimed,  delighted  with  bis  adven- 
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ture.  "Let's  go  and  show  ourselves  to 
Lily." 

Macpherson  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
looked  along  the  bank  down  stream. 

"Where  is  your  sister?"  he  faltered, 
dashing  the  water  from  his  eyes ;  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
was  away  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  run 
ning  beside  the  river  as  hard  as  man  can 
run.  Tom  set  off  running  too,  and  pres- 
ently saw  Macpherson,  now  far  ahead, 
plunge  into  the  flood. 

A  dead  tree,  bleached  by  last  winter's 
storms,  went  sweeping  past  him,  checked 
now  and  again  by  projecting  rocks  or 
overhanging  boughs,  and  then  driven  on 
once  more  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  water.  For  an  instant  the  boy  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  sobbing  loud  in 
agonizing  dread,  and  then  again  he  strug- 
gled to  his  feet,  choked  down  his  sobs, 
and  ran  on  at  his  utmost  speed. 

Not  very  far  down  the  river  turned  at  a 
sharp  angle  towards  the  nearer  bank,  and 
a  few  old  alders  leaned  out  between  the 
rocks.  As  Tom  drew  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish one  object  from  another  amongst 
the  foam  and  swirling  water,  he  gave  a 
glad  shout,  "  Hold  on !  hold  on  ! "  and  in 
another  two  minutes,  holding  by  the  al- 
ders, he  was  clambering  down  towards 
the  edge  of  the  water,  where  Macpherson 
had  caught  a  bough  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  supported  Lily,  who  was  cling- 
ing to  his  shoulder. 

*•  Give  her  your  hand,"  said  Macpher- 
son rather  faintly.    "  I  can  do  nothing." 

••Can  you  give  me  your  hand,  Lily?" 
panted  the  boy,  leaning  down.  "  Can  you 
climb  a  bit  ?  " 

••  Oh !  save  us,  Tom !  I  can't  let  go," 
Lily  gasped,  helpless  with  terror. 

"There's  no  footing,"  said  Macpherson 
desperately. 

Tom  laid  himself  carefully  along  the 
trunk,  and  reaching  down,  succeeded  in 
taking  firmly  hold  of  Lily's  band.  Mac- 
pherson at  the  same  moment  exerted  his 
Gagging  strength  to  lift  her  a  little  to- 
wards the  friendly  boughs. 

"Be  brave,"  he  said,  detaching  her 
clinging  hands. 

Tom  pulled  valiantly,  and  in  another 
minute  she  was  safe  ;  only  half  out  of  the 
water  it  is  true,  and  trembling  with  cold 
and  fright,  but  still  able  to  hold  on,  and 
with  Tom's  help  to  climb  up  on  to  dry 
land. 

"Thank  God  1 "  Macpherson  uttered, 
and  added,  "Is  she  hurt?"  but  before 
either  could  answer  they  heard  a  crashing 
noise  and  a  cry,  and  steadying  themselves 


to  look  downwards,  saw  the  dead  tree, 
which  had  been  caught  somewhere  higher 
up  and  detained  a  little  while,  go  swinging 
round  the  curve  with  its  great  roots  toss- 
ing in  the  air,  and  Macpherson  —  Mac- 
pherson was  gone,  and  the  lower  boughs, 
where  he  and  Lily  had  been  clinging,  were 
all  broken  and  torn  away. 

Two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Echalaz  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  hysterics  at  the 
sight  of  her  daughter,  wet  from  head  to 
foot,  her  face  scratched  and  bruised,  her 
long  wet  hair  hanging  tangled  about  her 
shoulders,  without  hat  or  gloves,  and 
alone,  hurrying  towards  the  house. 

Before  Lily  could  explain  what  had  hap- 
pened Tom  too  appeared,  wet  and  pale, 
and  choking  with  sobs,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  two  red-bearded,  red-haired 
keepers,  wet  through  also,  moving  slowly, 
and  carrying  between  them  Macpherson, 
without  coat  or  hat,  his  head  fallen  back, 
his  face  white  and  still,  his  arms  hanging 
limply  down,  water  trickling  from  his 
clothes  and  hair. 

"I  knew  it!  I  said  so!"  screamed 
Mrs.  Echalaz,  clasping  Tom  in  her  arms. 
"  Never,  never  will  1  trust  you  out  of  my 
sight  again !" 

Tom  broke  away,  crying  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  mother,  don't !     He's  dead  I " 

"  Dead  ! "  shrieked  poor  Mrs.  Echalaz; 
"and  they're  bringing  him  into  this 
house  ?  " 

She  was  rushing  out  into  the  passage, 
but  Robert,  who  had  already  helped  to 
bring  Macpherson  in,  met  her,  and  led 
her  quietly  back. 

"You  put  these  two  to  bed,"  said  he, 
"and  I  will  take  care  of  him,  mother. 
The  men  say  he  may  come  round,"  and 
he  hurried  away  to  do  all  that  the  keeper's 
experience  suggested  and  send  at  once 
for  a  doctor. 

The  keeper,  whose  name,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  population  of  that  dis- 
trict, was  also  Macpherson,  told  Robert 
bow  this  verv  thing  had  happened  only 
two  years  before  to  the  young  laird  and 
his  own  son,  who  were  both  very  nearly 
drowned,  and  explained  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  rain  must  have  fallen  up  in  the 
hills,  some  sudden  and  violent  downpour, 
to  occasion  the  spate. 

It  was  long  before  they  dared  cease  to 
doubt  of  Macpherson's  recovery,  and 
when  at  last  he  really  began  to  mend,  the 
process  was  slow  and  tedious. 

As  soon  as  her  terrors  for  Tom  were 
appeased  by  finding  that  be  was  not  a 
whit  the  worse  for  his  wetting,  Mrs.  Ech- 
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alaz  took  so  kindly  to  the  young  fellow, 
who  certainly  owed  his  whole  misfortune 
to  them,  that  she  waited  on  him  and  nursed 
him  as  patiently  and  tenderly  as  his  own 
mother  could  have  done. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  ill/'  he  said  to  her,  with  a 
grateful  smile,  one  day  when,  helped  by 
Robert  and  Tom,  he  had  come  into  the 
sitting-room  for  the  first  time;  "I  shall 
be  spoiled  for  going  back  to  work." 

They  all  protested  that  he  need  not 
think  of  work  yet,  as  he  could  not  so 
much  as  walk  alone;  and  many  a  pleasant 
day  went  by  in  that  little  sitting-room, 
where  half-drawn  blinds  made  a  cool  dim- 
ness, and  an  unfamiliar  perfume  dwelt  in 
the  air  —  attar  of  roses,  perhaps;  some- 
thing quite  different,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
odor  of  plain  —  very  plain  —  cookery  and 
peat  smoke  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
at  the  manse. 

The  room  was  like  fairyland,  with  its 
hundred  costly  trifles,  china  ornaments, 
scraps  of  Oriental  work,  curious  fans  and 
other  nicknacks,  photographs  and  books 
littered  about  in  prettily  regulated  disor- 
der. 

Lying  there,  weak  and  weary,  his  eyes 
dwelt  upon  it  all  with  vague,  unspeculat- 
ing  wonder  and  faint  content.  Mrs.  Ech- 
alaz  and  Lily  too  were  always  so  lovely  to 
look  at,  "a  gude  sicht  for  sair  een,"  their 
faces  so  refined,  voices  so  low  and  gentle, 
hands  so  delicately  fair;  their  dress,  too, 
was  wonderful  and  beautiful,  like  a  part 
of  themselves.  He  felt  himself  under  a 
deepening  spell  in  their  midst;  he  had 
never  seen  things  like  the  things  be  saw 
here,  nor  women  like  these  women. 

As  for  Lily,  he  was  ashamed  at  all  she 
did  for  him,  but  too  helpless  to  protest. 

Once,  when  she  saw  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  suffer  so  much  kindness  at 
her  hands,  she  said,  rather  sadly,  "  Ex- 
cept for  me,  you  need  not  be  lying  here 
at  all,"  and  after  that  he  could  only  hold 
his  tongue,  and  try  to  take  everything 
graciously,  owning  to  himself  that  the  least 
he  could  do  was  this;  and  not  owning 
what  he  perhaps  scarcely  knew,  that  all 
this  kindness  would  lose  its  charm  if  she 
were  no  longer  the  minister.  But  the 
more  the  charm  grew  upon  him  the  more 
shy  and  silent  he  became  with  her;  and, 
perversely,  the  more  he  longed  to  see  her, 
or  at  least  to  know  that  she  was  near,  the 
less  dared  he  raise  his  eyes  or  speak  a 
word.  And  then  he  felt  beyond  all  hiding 
that,  to  part  and  see  her  no  more  would 
be  the  bitterest  pain  be  could  ever  know 
—  such  pain  as  a  man  must  carry  to  his 


grave.  He  knew  that  he  was  sorry  to  be 
getting  strong,  and  so  drawing  near  the 
hour  he  dreaded;  and  then,  because  he 
felt  such  utter  reluctance  to  return  to  his 
old  life  —  the  life  he  would  feel  to  be  so 
desperately  lonely  henceforth  —  he  re- 
solved to  go  at  once. 

That  very  day  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Echalaz 
alone,  when  the  evening  twilight  made  it 
easier  to  say  what  he  knew  she  would  op- 
pose with  the  pretty  tyranny  which  they 
all  exercised  upon  him,  and  which  his 
natural  shyness  made  it  very  hard  for  him 
to  resist. 

44  As  if  I  should  listen  to  such  non- 
sense," said  Mrs.  Echalaz,  just  as  he  had 
felt  that  she  would.  "  You  are  not  going 
for  at  least  a  week." 

His  thin,  brown  hand  twitched  ner- 
vously on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  huskily  — 
"  much  too  kind ;  but  I  must  go.  Please 
do  not  urge  me  to  stay  —  you  don't  know 
how  hard  you  make  it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Echalaz  laid  her  pretty  jewelled 
fingers  on  his  restless  hand. 

••  Now  tell  me  why  you  must  go,"  she 
said  kindly;  "and  if  it  is  a  good  reason  I 
will  allow  it." 

He  hesitated  long  enough  for  her  to 
divine  that  his  answer,  when  it  came,  was 
an  evasion. 

"  I  know  it  is  ray  duty,"  he  said,  looking 
down.  "  I  shall  do  wrong  to  stay  here  — 
doing  nothing."  The  last  two  words  he 
added  rather  hastily,  after  an  instant's 
embarrassment. 

"So  you  will  not  tell  me?"  said  Mrs. 
Echalaz  reproachfully. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  doubting,  to  her 
face,  with  a  strong  impulse  to  tell  her  all ; 
then  he  smiled  faintly. 

"Do  you  not  think  duty  the  highest 
possible  reason  ?  "  he  asked,  resolving  to 
keep  silence. 

Mrs.  Echalaz  looked  at  him. 

"  I  think  I  could  tell  you  a  nearer  one," 
she  said  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  her 
hand  on  his,  that  told  him  she  read  his 
very  heart;  and  then  she  added,  with 
grave  kindness,  "  Then  I  suppose  we 
must  let  duty  carry  the  day.  We  shall 
miss  you  dreadfully." 

Macpherson  raised  her  hand  with  rev- 
erent affection  to  his  lips,  but  he  could  not 
say  a  word. 

When  the  rest  came  home  from  their 
walk  he  was  gone. 

Privately  Mrs.  Echalaz  told  Robert 
what  had  passed,  and  what  she  construed 
it  to  mean. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  was  bis  comment. 
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"Why  notl"  echoed  his  mother,  rais- 
ing hands  and  eyes.  "Of  course  I  like 
him.  I  never  met  a  man  to  whom  I  would 
sooner  have  trusted  Lily's  happiness,  but 
of  course  it's  impossible." 

"Why?"  asked  Robert  simply. 

"  My  dear  boy  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ech- 
alaz,  "you  know  he  has  nothing.  And 
think  of  the  connection  !    Preposterous ! " 

"A  fig  for  the  connection!"  rejoined 
Robert  coolly;  "and  as  for  money,  Lily 
has  quite  enough,  I  suppose.    Ask  her" 

"  Oh,  you're  perfectly  ridiculous  ! "  cried 
his  mother,  with  a  vehemence  that  con- 
vinced him  she  was  already  wavering  in 
ber  own  mind,  and  he  said  no  more. 

Meanwhile  Macpherson  went  home, 
and  the  first  thing  that  recalled  him  un- 
mistakably to  common  earth  was  the  sight 
of  his  one  servant,  a  ragged,  barefooted, 
scantily  clad,  unkempt  lassie  of  eleven  or 
so,  who  opened  the  door  to  him  with  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  bands,  a  grin  of  cheerful 
welcome  on  her  broad,  unwashed  face.  It 
was  like  waking  from  a  sunny  dream  to 
find  oneself  lying  in  the  dark;  rain  beat- 
ing on  the  window,  the  gusty  night  wind 
shaking  the  door ;  and  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
some  sharp  pain— pain  that  makes  a 
loneliness  for  flesh  and  spirit  such  as  no 
human  heart  may  share,  but  is  known  to 
God  alone. 

He  nodded  to  the  child,  and  going  past 
her  into  his  study,  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  The  sand  slipped  and  grated  under 
his  feet,  the  smell  of  peat-smoke  and 
cookery  was  unabated.  He  sat  down  at 
his  table,  where  in  that  long  past  other  life 
of  his  be  had  spent  so  many  busy  happy- 
hours,  and  hid  his  face  00  his  folded  arms, 
trying  to  let  the  influence  and  memory  of 
the  last  weeks  go  by ;  trying  hard  to  put 
it  away  and  brace  himself  to  the  old  work 
again. 

The  girl  tapped  at  the  door  and  said  his 
tea  was  ready,  and  he  went  into  the  smoky 
kitchen  and  sat  down  before  a  rather 
smeary  cup  and  plate,  a  pile  of  singed 
oatcakes,  and  a  small  tea-pot,  but  the  food 
stuck  in  his  throat.  He  could  not  touch 
it,  and  by  way  of  getting  to  work  at  once 
he  went  away  to  visit  a  poor  family  half  a 
mile  off.  On  his  way  home  he  found  his 
strength  exhausted.  He  could  hardly 
drag  himself  along,  and  even  when  at  last 
in  sight  of  his  own  door  he  leaned  against 
the  low  kirkyard  wall  and  wondered 
whether  he  could  reach  it,  while  his  tired 
eyes  dwelt  listlessly  on  the  lovely  evening 
landscape.  The  grey  birches  leaned  mo- 
tionless down  over  the  mossy  knolls,  and 
the  dark  ranks  of  larch  and  fir  by  the  loch 


looked  down  into  their  dark,  glassy  shad- 
ows in  the  deep  water.  The  great  hills 
are  growing  dim  through  the  mist  of  even- 
ing,  the  clouds  have  crept  away,  and  all 
the  sky  shines  with  a  faint,  rosy  glow 
through  the  veil  of  rising  vapor ;  the  long 
grass  in  the  hollows  there  beside  the  lake 
and  all  the  folded  flowers  in  yonder  mead- 
ows are  drinking  in  the  gracious  dew. 
Far  through  the  stillness  comes  the  voice 
of  many  waters  —  of  the  river  leaping 
down  the  rocks.  Through  Macpherson 's 
fancy  comes  a  vision  of  it  sparkling  in  the 
glory  of  a  summer  day,  of  himself  too 
walking  there,  fenced  about  with  daylight 
and  companionship,  plovers  calling  and 
crying  overhead,  flowers  glowing  under 
foot,  merry  gnats  dancing  in  the  yellow 
gleams  under  the  alder  boughs,  light  and 
shadow  flying  over  the  fields  and  flicker- 
ing among  the  pools  and  waterfalls.  But 
now  the  ghostly  mist  creeps  on  and  folds 
it  all  out  of  sight,  and  he  is  alone. 

Mournfully,  and  yet  with  what  deep 
longing,  it  brings  to  his  heart  thoughts  of 
that  dim  night  that  shall  be  when  the  day 
is  past  to  come  no  more;  of  the  many 
morrows  that  shall  dawn  and  set  with 
their  sun  and  shadow,  the  many  evenings 
with  their  tender  mist  and  dew,  when  he 
will  have  nor  part  nor  lot  in  the  beautiful 
earth  save  a  narrow  grave  he  knows  not 
where.  Oh,  life,  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
shuttle  1  vanishing  as  a  dream  !  Shall  he 
not  bear  its  utmost  burden  to  the  end  ? 

Strength  and  patience  came  to  him  be- 
side those  quiet  graves.  Feeling  forward 
into  the  future  he  could  divine  a  coming 
hour  when  he  would  be  fain  to  ask  a 
harder  trial,  longer  probation,  ere  he  see 
the  face  of  the  Master  he  has  followed 
with  such  faltering  feet;  that  he  may  suf- 
fer a  little  more  for  the  dear  sake  of  him 
whom  he  has  loved  so  unworthily,  ere  the 
day  for  suffering  go  by  forevermore. 

The  next  day,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  avoid  the  villa  entirely,  he  sent  Mrs. 
Echalaz  a  basket  of  water-lilies  from  the 
loch,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he 
hoped  his  long  arrears  of  work  might  be 
his  excuse  for  not  coming  in  person. 

He  only  longed  now  to  hear  that  they 
were  gone,  and  went  in  daily  fear  of  meet- 
ing some  of  them.  He  thought  and  hoped 
that  his  fever  of  unrest  might  pass  into 
dull  pain  when  she  was  gone,  a  pain  he 
might  be  able  to  bear  more  quietly,  and 
in  time,  perhaps,  ignore.  Hard  work  was 
the  only  anodyne ;  but  he  was  not  very  fit 
yet  for  all  he  tried  to  do,  and  the  sore 
trouble  of  his  heart  weighed  down  his 
spirit  and  sapped  bis  energy  in  spite  of 
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his  best  efforts,  so  that  even  to  himself 
he  grew  changed  and  strange. 

He  was  coming  home  one  evening 
through  the  birch  wood  above  the  loch, 
about  a  week  after  he  had  left  the  villa, 
with  weary,  lagging  steps,  and  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  when  the  consciousness 
of  another  presence,  though  he  heard  no 
sound,  made  him  look  up  to  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  Lily  standing  alone  on 
the  narrow  path  just  in  front  of  him.  She 
had  been  sitting  there  under  the  trees  and 
had  just  risen  to  her  feet;  her  hands  were 
full  of  white  scented  orchis,  her  hat  lay 
on  the  ground,  and  the  evening  sunlight 
fell  on  her  fair  hair  and  showed  him  that 
her  face  was  paler  than  when  he  saw  it 
last  —  paler  and  almost,  he  thought,  a 
little  sad.  He  forgot  how  his  behavior 
might  appear  to  her ;  his  one  idea  was  to 
escape,  that  she  might  never  guess  the 
fatal  shipwreck  he  had  made. 

His  eyes  fell  directly,  and  with  a  few 
inarticulate  words  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  But  Lily  did 
not  move.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  looked 
so  very  ill,  and  something  more  than  ill, 
she  might  have  lacked  courage  to  disre- 
gard his  gesture ;  as  it  was,  pity  held  her 
there. 

"  Mr.  Macpherson,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
grieved  voice,  "  am  I  to  pass  by  without 
a  word  ?  " 

He  could  not  speak.  It  was  like  the 
last  glimpse  of  light  to  the  prisoner  con- 
demned to  lifelong  darkness  to  have  her 
standing  there.  How  was  he  to  bid  her 
go? 

"  What  have  we  done  ?  "  Lily  asked. 
"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

Macpherson  looked  up,  pale  and  agi- 
tated. "  I  am  not  ungrateful,"  he  said, 
barely  able  to  control  his  voice.  "Oh, 
don't  think  that,  Miss  Echalaz." 

"  I  can't  think  that,"  said  Lily  simply; 
"but  something  is  wrong  if,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  you  try  to  treat  me  as  an 
utter  stranger." 

He  felt  she  was  hurt,  and  looked  up 
melted,  penitent,  ready  to  give  himself 
any  pain,  undergo  any  humiliation,  to  heal 
the  wound  he  had  made. 

44 Miss  Echalaz,"  he  said,  "I  wanted  to 
spare  you — and  myself  too  —  I  —  I  am 
blind  and  bewildered  —  I  have  been  very 
selfish  —  perhaps  it  is  wrong  now  to  tell 
you — I  don't  know  —  I  can't  tell  —  "  he 
stopped,  and  there  was  a  moment's  abso- 
lute silence  covering  wild  confusion  and 
conflict  in  his  heart,  and  then  he  looked 
up  and  the  words  came,  he  knew  not  how, 
steady   and    clear,  "  I    love    you,    Miss 


Echalaz."  They  were  scarcely  spoken 
before  he  was  condemning  himself  again. 

"  Oh  1  laugh  at  me "    He  laughed  too 

as  he  spoke,  not  knowing  what  he  did  till 
he  saw  her  face  change  and  the  tears  start 
from  her  eyes. 

"  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  thing  for  laugh- 
ter ? "  she  asked  passionately.  "  Have 
you  judged  me  a  woman  to  laugh  at  the 
love  of  the  noblest  man  I  know?  To 
hold  it  so  very  cheap  that  you  need  not 
even  tell  me  — —  " 

"  How  could  I  tell  you  ?  "  he  broke  out 
"  What  could  I  offer  in  exchange  for  all  I 
would  ask  you  to  lay  down  ?  Could  I  ask 
you  to  come  and  live  in  this  wilderness  in 
the  barest  poverty,  where  half  the  year  is 
winter,  where  there  is  no  —  no  society, 
nothing  but  work  and  hardship  and  lone- 
liness? " 

"  If  those  were  all  you  had  to  offer,  you 
were  right,"  Lily  answered  tremulously. 
"You  yourself  do  not  live  that  life  for 
nothing.  There  is  something  that  so  far 
outweighs  all  those  things  that  you  count 
them  as  naught" 

"  Oh,  I  love  my  people ! "  said  Mac- 
pherson at  once,  and  even  as  he  uttered 
the  word  it  told  him  what  she  meant. 
"  My  love  was  such  a  poor  thing  to  offer," 
he  faltered  humbly,  "  and  I  have  nothing 
else." 

The  tears  brimmed  over  in  Lily's  eyes. 
"And  would  you  take  anything  else  in 
exchange  ?  "  she  said,  "  would  money  do 
instead,  or  rank,  or  any  other  thing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  "  he  exclaimed  impet- 
uously ;  "  only  love,  and  only  yours !  Can 
love  —  such  love  as  mine  —  outweigh  all 
the  rest?"  His  voice  failed,  and  as  he 
raised  his  earnest,  searching  eyes  to  her 
face,  the  last  words  came  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "  Oh,  is  it  enough  for  me  to  dare 
offer  you  that  alone  ?  " 

Lily  crossed  the  narrow  pathway  that 
divided  them,  letting  all  her  flowers  fall 
at  their  feet,  and  laid  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Would  you  really  have  let  me  go 
away  without  telling  me  ?  "  she  asked 
bravely,  while  the  rosy  color  deepened  in 
her  cheeks.  "  Less  than  love,  for  you 
and  me,  is  nothing:  and  more  than  love 
there  cannot  be  ; '  and  then  she  was  fain 
to  hide  her  face  and  fast-falling  tears  upon 
his  breast.  "  Ob,  if  only  I  were  less  un- 
worthy 1 " 

Macpherson  trembled  as  he  drew  her 
to  him.  "God  bless  you,  darling!"  he 
murmured  brokenly;  and  again  and  again, 
thinking  over  the  past,  she  heard  him 
whisper,  "  Thank  God !  thank  God ! " 
C.  H.  D.  Stocker. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  FUGUES. 

Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to 
the  Hamlet  critique  in  "Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,"  its  significance  is  beyond  question. 
It  marks  an  epoch  in  Shakespearian  criti- 
cism. It  disclosed  the  secret  of  Shake- 
spearian analysis.  It  showed  that "  Ham- 
let" was  written  upon  one  dominant 
thought,  and  the  succeeding  school,  of 
which  Meister  himself  —  let  us  not  say 
Goethe —  was  the  founder,  glancing  with 
a  "fine  frenzy"  down  the  vista  of  critical 
possibilities,  took  in  hand  all  the  dramas 
with  the  foregone  conclusion  of  an  under- 
lying "  metaphysical  unity."  "  Macbeth  " 
was  shown  to  be  a  "consistent  theme 
upon  ambition,"  "  All's  Well "  a  lay  ser- 
mon upon  "female  persistency"  —  each 
of  the  dramas,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  peach 
whose  sovereign  interest  for  mankind  lay 
in  the  morsel  at  the  core. 

Whatever  strange  discoveries  this  kind 
of  criticism  may  have  made  in  its  wander- 
ings, it  began  by  taking  one  step  towards 
the  truth.  It  is  not  an  "open  sesame" 
to  the  secret  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  sug- 
gests something  which  is  more  consistent 
if  less  ambitious.  It  touched,  as  it  were 
in  the  dark,  a  characteristic  that  marks  all 
the  periods  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  life 
—  that  habit  of  playing  upon  one  subject 
or  several  subjects  in  a  drama,  transpos- 
ing the  subject  into  different  characters, 
and  continually  recurring  to  it  with  repe- 
titions and  variations,  so  that  the  drama 
presents  something  which  resembles  the 
continual  recurrence  of  subject,  answer, 
and  counter-subject  in  a  fugue.  This  is 
not  identical  with  the  "central  idea." 
Even  in  the  case  of  "  Macbeth,"  it  would 
be  less  correct  to  regard  the  drama  as  "a 
consistent  theme  upon  ambition,"  to  draw 
attention  from  the  main  characters  to  this 
supposed  central  idea,  which  gives  the 
drama  its  unity,  than  to  leave  out  of  ac- 
count this  metaphysical  unity  and  observe 
the  magnificent  counterpoint  that  results 
from  the  combination  of  the  subject  in 
Macbeth  himself,  its  transposition  as  an- 
swer a  fifth  higher  in  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
its  recurrence  as  counter-subject  in  Ban- 
quo.  Ambition  will  not  explain  the  dra- 
ma: it  will  not  explain  Macbeth,  nor  Lady 
Macbeth,  nor  Banquo.  But  it  is  repeated 
throughout  the  drama  in  different  trans- 
positions, just  as  a  subject  is  transposed 
and  repeated  throughout  a  fugue.  The 
German  "central  idea"  will  never  explain 
the  pose  of  "Twelfth  Night,"  nor  guide 
us  through  the  complex  structure  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    Where  it 


does  seem  to  hold,  it  is  due  to  circum- 
stances other  than  those  suggested  by  the 
critic.  Even  the  plausibility  of  Wilhelm 
Meister's  theory  is  due  to  the  predomi- 
nance in  "Hamlet"  of  the  single  charac- 
ter, Hamlet.  Similarly,  if  Othello  is  the 
hero  of  a  drama,  and  Othello  is  jealous  of 
his  wife,  jealousy  is  bound  to  be  the  dom- 
inant if  not  the  tonic  note  of  the  drama; 
and  in  such  a  drama  as  "All's  Well," 
where  the  interest  centres  in  the  heroine, 
if  the  heroine  has  a  preponderant  charac- 
teristic, that  will  be  the  preponderant  tone 
throughout.  Where  the  interest  is  not 
centred  in  the  strength  or  the  suffering 
of  single  characters,  the  German  hypoth- 
esis fails  and  dribbles  itself  away  into  a 
Targum  of  second-sighted  rabbinism. 

The  name  here  given  to  this  character- 
istic of  much  of  Shakespeare's  writing  has 
the  questionable  advantage  of  not  mean- 
ing too  much.  It  is  suggestive  rather 
than  explanatory.  It  does  not  imply  that 
Shakespeare  composed  one  of  his  dramas 
as  Bach  composed  a  fugue.  But  it  meta- 
phorically describes  an  undeniable  char- 
acteristic of  his  work,  a  method  which  he 
adopts  at  the  outset  of  his  dramatic  career 
in  "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  one  that 
might  be  traced  until  he  breaks  his  staff 
and  drowns  his  book  in  "  The  Tempest." 

In  "The  Comedy  of  Errors"  we  ob- 
serve the  principle  in  its  crudest  form. 
The  mistaken  identity  of  the  two  brothers 
is  a  commonplace  of  classical  comedy. 
But  Shakespeare  is  not  content  with  the 
twins  Antipholus.  He  reduplicates  the 
idea  of  twin  brothers  indistinguishable. 
He  gives  us  also  the  two  servants  as 
like  as  two  peas.  And  as  if  there  were 
not  enough  of  matrimonial  disarrange- 
ment likely  to  arise  from  the  wrong  hus- 
band Antipholus,  he  makes  Dromio  of 
Syracuse  also  due  to  a  woman  that  claims 
marriage  of  him,  while  he  makes  the  mas- 
ter double-mistressed  in  the  frank  "  Well 
met,  Antipholus,"  of  her  who  asks  of  him 
the  gold  chain  which  his  other  self  prom- 
ised. Still  the  work  is  crude  and  almost 
juvenile.  The  theme  has  no  strength  of 
tone.  Its  scope  is  only  the  laughter  that 
crackles.  Except  for  the  little  garden 
fount  of  emotion  in  the  Luciana  scenes,  it 
is  unmoistened  throughout.  As  for  the 
structure  of  the  composition,  it  is  a  mere 
case  of  multiplication  by  two  twice  over. 

Between  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  and 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  there 
are  stronger  points  of  resemblance  than 
the  veritable  conversion  of  Dromio  of 
Syracuse  into  an  ass  because  of  a  woman, 
in  the  person  of  Bottom  the  weaver.    "  A 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  is  a  "Com- 
edy of  Errors"  in  another  world.  It  is 
built  upon  the  same  strange  confusion  of 
person,  but  it  is  heralded  by  all  the  poetry 
of  love  and  evolved  under  the  influence  of 
the  fairies.  Its  prodigal  imagination  is, 
with  all  its  fluency  and  freedom,  curiously 
surrounded  by  a  mechanism  as  artificial 
as  anything  in  the  early  days  of  Shake- 
speare. Setting  aside  the  group  of  fairies 
and  the  group  of  Athenian  mechanics  — 
who  by  the  way  counterbalance  one  an- 
other as  a  pair  —  all  the  other  characters, 
except  Egeus  and  Philostrate,  fall  in  two 
and  two  as  regularly  as  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  a  grand  march.  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta  drift  on  a  stream  of  love 
that  does  run  smooth ;  Oberon  and  Tita- 
nia,  the  fairy  sovereigns,  with  their  matri- 
monial disagreements,  are  set  over  against 
the  mortal  sovereigns ;  Lysander  is  made 
for  Hermia,  Demetrius  for  Helena;  while 
the  mock  drama  of  Bottom  and  Flute  has 
a  mirror  for  them  all  in  the  love  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe.  Estrangement  and  false 
enamorment  are  played  upon  throughout. 
Oberon  is  estranged  from  Titania,  and 
each  accuses  the  other  of  unfaithful  love  ; 
Oberon  is  blamed  with  Hippolyta,  and  re- 
taliates upon  Titania  by  flinging  Theseus 
at  her.  Demetrius  is  in  love  with  Lysan- 
der's  lady,  and  Lysander  becomes  es- 
tranged from  his  own  love  and  enamored 
of  her  who  is  enamored  of  Demetrius. 
Demetrius  again  is  brought  back  from 
pursuit  of  a  love  that  loves  him  not,  to  a 
sudden  love  of  her  who  has  been  till  now 
pursuing  him,  and  who  now  turns  away, 
and  those  who  were  formerly  rivals  for 
Hermia  are  transformed  into  rivals  for 
Helena.  The  purple  juice  of  the  same 
"  little  western  flower"  that  estranged  the 
eyes  of  Lysander  wrongly  and  of  Deme- 
trius rightly,  makes  Titania  enamored  of 
the  "sleek  smooth  head"  and  the  "fair 
large  ears  "  of  her  "gentle  joy,"  Bottom. 
When  each  has  got  his  own  again,  the 
hitherto  unsmooth  course  of  love,  now 
quieted  into  reconcilement  and  gladness,  is 
mirrored  yet  refracted  with  a  half-satirical 
pathos  in  the  dark  glass  of  that  "  merry 
and  tragical :l  scene  of  "young  Pyramus 
and  his  love  Thisbe." 

These  are  two  instances  from  Shake- 
speare's earlier  work.  It  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  the  characteristic  which  has 
been  compared  to  a  fugue  is  here  in  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  antithetical 
balance  of  structure  in  these  dramas. 
Dr.  Dowden,  following  a  German  critic, 
Hebler,  has  remarked  the  almost  geomet- 
rical arrangement*  of  parts    adopted  by 


Shakespeare  before  he  has  acquired  the 
freedom  of  mastership  in  his  art.  This 
artificial  disposition,  so  manifest  in 
"Love's  Labor,"  in  the  "Two  Gentle- 
men," in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  to  some 
extent  in  all  the  earlier  plays,  disappears 
about  the  middle  period  of  the  dramatist. 
The  characteristic  hitherto  spoken  of  is 
in  the  early  dramas  closely  connected  with 
their  artificial  grouping,  but  it  does  not 
disappear  when  the  symmetrical  mech- 
anism disappears.  It  is  prominent  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  a  drama  in  which  the 
stilted  staywork  of  the  earlier  efforts  is 
transformed  into  the  easy  equipoise  of  a 
perfectly  healthy  figure.  In  the  great 
tragic  period  it  is  even  more  prominent 
than  anywhere  else.  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  consider  how  far  it  is  an  outcome 
of  Shakespeare's  earlier  method  of  con- 
struction. Perhaps  his  body  acquired  a 
peculiar  swing  when  he  was  using  the 
stilts,  and  he  has  never  got  rid  of  it.  Em- 
phatically, it  is  a  characteristic  which  he 
consciously  retains  and  employs  for  artis- 
tic ends.  Hebler  has  not  taken  notice  of 
this  other  peculiarity  of  the  dramas  he 
treats  of,  dependent  upon  and  perhaps 
springing  out  of  the  geometry  which  he 
has  demonstrated.  All  the  dramas  he 
discusses,  moreover,  are  so-called  come- 
dies ;  he  does  not  mention  the  tragedies. 
It  is  striking,  too,  that  he  does  not  include 
"  Twelfth  Night."  In  that  comedy  we  are 
relieved  of  the  leg-about  stiltedness  which 
makes  while  it  mars  the  "Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,"  yet  he  who  runs  may 
read  therein  the  fugue  upon  woman's  woo- 
ing. Viola  woos  the  duke,  Olivia  woos 
Cesario,  Maria  woos  Sir  Toby.  In  the 
comic  parts  of  the  drama  there  is  a  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  work 
in  the  fooling  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
and  Malvolio.  To  begin  with  the  former, 
in  the  first  scene  where  Sir  Andrew  ap- 
pears he  is  manifestly  a  man  born  for  ridi- 
cule ;  nature  has  so  made  him.  Similarly, 
the  first  time  Malvolio  opens  his  mouth  it 
is  to  utter  wise  foolishness  and  make 
himself  a  butt.  They  are  two  of  nature's 
fools,  both  stuffed  to  the  eyes  with  con- 
ceit; but  the  one  is  a  simpleton  without 
redemption,  the  other  sophisticated  be- 
yond common  sense.  Sir  Andrew,  with 
his  caper-cutting,  has  no  shadow  of  dig- 
nity; Malvolio  is  altogether  surrounded 
with  airs  of  consequence.  Thus  the  sub- 
ject is  differently  set  in  the  two  parts  :  in 
Malvolio,  so  to  speak,  it  is  a  fourth  deeper, 
and  something  corresponding  to  fugual 
counterpoint  is  the  result.  The  harmony 
is  strengthened  by  both  being  brought  to 
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shame  in  the  same  cause  —  their  court- 
ship of  Olivia,  and  by  the  same  persons 
—  Maria  and  Sir  Toby;  it  is  rendered 
more  subtle  by  the  one  fool  assisting  in 
the  ridiculing  of  the  other.  Whenever 
one  or  other  reappears  the  subject  is  re- 
newed. It  is  heard  throughout  the  drink- 
ing scene,  with  the  difference  that  Sir 
Andrew  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  Malvolio 
is  fooled  by  the  company.  The  same  dif- 
ference is  preserved  in  the  double  denoue- 
ment, that  acme  of  Shakespeare's  comic 
genius.  Sir  Andrew  only  requires  to  be 
hustled  forward  ;  Malvolio  must  be  limed; 
but  both  are  utterly  gulled.  You  follow 
the  fugue  through  all  the  repetitions  of  the 
subject  until  you  approach  the  finale. 
You  expect  the  close,  but  immediately 
before  the  end  and  without  warning  the 
subject  is  taken  up  and  repeated  by  an- 
other part  with  overpowering  effect  in 
the  fooling  of  Sir  Toby  himself.  The 
comic  effect  of  this  double  gulling  of  two 
such  wooers,  heightened  as  it  is  by  the 
unexpected  recoil  of  Sir  Toby's  boom- 
erang on  his  own  head,  yet  mellowed  and 
deprived  of  all  cynicism  by  the  hearty 
laugh  of  the  good  old  knight,  is  unrivalled 
throughout  the  whole  of  Shakespeare. 

The  impression  of  the  other  subject 
made  prominent  in  the  drama  is  similarly 
emphasized  by  the  fugual  repetition  of 
woman's  wooing.  The  varied  grace  of  the 
three  women  affords  large  scope  for  the 
most  refined  and  subtle  variatious  on  the 
one  theme. 

Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him ; 
He  was  a  bachelor  then, 

is  the  keynote  of  Viola,  the  artfully  art- 
less. There  is  a  half-suggestion,  in  the 
mention  of  her  father's  name,  that  her 
girlish  fancies  once  before  hung  them- 
selves round  this  duke  on  whose  territory 
she  is  cast.  "  Til  serve  this  duke  1 "  and 
with  her  naive,  brave  modesty  she  dresses 
herself  in  boy's  clothes  and  wins  him  be- 
fore he  knows  it.  The  laughing  shrew, 
Maria,  plays  off  her  cleverness  against  Sir 
Toby  till  she  can  bring  him  to  her  with  a 
wag  of  her  finger,  and  he  surrenders  him- 
self to  this  "youngest  wren  of  nine,"  this 
"  most  excellent  devil  of  wit,"  as  hearty  a 
victim  as  ever  yielded  his  neck  for  a 
woman  to  set  her  foot  on.  Olivia,  unwill- 
ing and  sorrow-dulled,  first  learns  love 
from  the  lips  of  the  persistent  fair  page, 
and  courts  him  with  favors  and  sweet- 
spoken  liberties,  as  the  lady  of  high  degree 
one  beneath  her  in  station.  Yet  in  none 
of  the  cases  is  the  subject  a  simple  repeti- 
tion of  Helena  running  after  Demetrius 


in  the  "Midsummer  Night,"  or  of  the 
half-tragic  passion  and  conquest  of  Queen 
Helena  in  "  All's  Well."  The  duke  is  not 
aware  that  a  woman  is  wooing  him.  Olivia 
is  not  aware  that  she  is  wooing  one  of  her 
own  sex.  Maria  rather  flirts  the  heart 
out  of  Sir  Toby's  breast  than  woos  it. 
And  there  is  none  of  the  rude  aversion  on 
the  man's  part  that  we  find  in  the  case  of 
Demetrius  and  of  Bertram.  The  duke  is 
fond  of  his  page-wooer.  Viola,  with  her 
quaint  "  I  am  the  man,"  is  half  humored 
with  her  pathetical  ludicrous  situation. 
Sir  Toby  simply  lets  himself  go,  and  rel- 
ishes it  immensely.  But  the  duke  does 
none  of  the  wooing  until  he  is  won ;  nor 
does  Cesario  in  his  odd  predicament  run 
away,  though  he  does  not  mean  to  let  the 
thing  go  too  far ;  nor  does  Sir  Toby  make 
advances  and  figure  as  a  lover.  It  is  a 
fugue  for  female  voices.  Our  ear  is  ar- 
rested not  more  by  the  piquancy  of  the 
simple  theme,  as  it  is  transposed  from  the 
sweet  mezzo-soprano  of  Viola  to  suit 
Maria's  shrill  treble  and  and  the  strong 
and  tender  alto  of  Olivia,  than  it  is  by  the 
subtle  and  strange  surprise  of  the  transi- 
tions and  variations ;  the  seeming  boyhood 
that  covers  Viola's  maiden  blush  before 
the  duke  reappearing  as  the  "youth's  per- 
fections" that  creep  "with  an  invisible 
and  subtle  stealth  "  in  Olivia's  eyes.  Girl 
Viola  in  love  with  the  duke,  the  duke  with 
Olivia,  Olivia  with  boy  Viola ;  boy  Viola 
with  "barful  strife"  acting  as  love's  mes- 
senger from  him  for  whom  girl  Viola  pines 
in  thought,  to  her  who  is  her  unconscious 
aod  unwilling  rival ;  wooing  a  wife  for  him 
whose  wife  she  herself  would  be ;  wooing 
her  own  rival,  and  to  her  dismay  winning 
not  for  her  master  but  for  herself;  while 
Olivia,  beginning  by  loving  one  than 
whom,  "  poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a 
dream,"  is  brought  by  nature's  bias  to  a 
"most  happy  wreck,"  and  having  wooed 
both  a  maid  and  a  man,  ends  in  wedding 
herself  to  the  right  sex  by  mistake.  Ma- 
ria's part  is  made  elaborate  by  none  cf 
those  involutions  aod  complexities ;  she 
simply  opens  her  full  battery  of  woman's 
wit  and  carries  Sir  Toby  by  storm. 

We  see  the  same  heightening  of  effect 
here  as  we  saw  in  the  more  comic  parts 
of  the  drama,  and  as  we  shall  see  presently 
in  the  tragedies.  In  the  tragedies  the 
fugual  device  is  employed  in  a  somewhat 
different  way,  but  the  difference  may  be 
considered  due  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  forms  of  dramatic  art.  Comedy 
demands  incident,  tragedy  demands  pas- 
sion ;  the  fugues  in  Shakespeare's  earlier 
work  are  fugues  of  circumstance,  those  in 
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his  tragic  work  are  of  the  soul.  But  just 
as  Shakespeare  never  gives  us  mere  inci- 
dent without  the  human  interest,  so  the 
refraction  which  flings  a  prismatic  bril- 
liance over  his  comedies  is  never  a  mere 
refraction  of  unspiritual  circumstance,  but 
has  always  a  full  blending  of  the  hues  of 
character;  and  just  so  is  there  a  counter- 
part blending  of  circumstance  when  he 
reveals  the  lightnings  of  the  life-storm, 
and  the  souls  of  men  ground  out  of  shape 
by  the  destiny  that  makes  life  tragic. 
Still  the  difference  holds.  The  fugual 
subject  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night"  was 
false  enamorment ;  in  "  Othello  "  it  is  jeal- 
ousy. There  is  not  a  chalk  line  of  dis- 
tinction, that  in  the  former  we  have  an 
event  and  in  the  latter  a  passion,  for  the 
passion  is  entangled  in  the  weft  of  circum- 
stance, and  the  event  is  suffused  with 
light  from  the  soul.  But  we  see  the  dif- 
ference if  we  place  side  by  side  Titania 
fondling  the  long  ears  of  Bottom,  and 
Othello  demanding  the  strawberry  hand- 
kerchief while  his  wife  pleads  for  Cassio. 
The  difference  is  just  the  difference  be- 
tween comedy  and  tragedy;  between  the 
sunshine  of  lite  and  the  shadow  of  death ; 
between  the  finite  that  surrounds  us  and 
the  infinite  that  is  within  us. 

The  "  growth  of  Shakespeare's  mind  and 
art"  is  faithfully  reflected  in  his  employ- 
ment of  this  device.  We  saw  how  crudely 
it  began  in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  how 
it  was  refined  and  rendered  more  intricate 
in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
how  it  was  perfected  for  all  the  purposes 
of  comedy  in  the  subtle  changes  and 
contrasts  and  the  complex  harmonies  of 
44  Twelfth  Night."  We  shall  now  see  how, 
in  the  lurid  passage  of  his  life  that  follows, 
he  employs  the  same  device  to  intensify 
the  pity  and  the  terror,  while  he  lets  us 
hear  the  tread  of  destiny  and  the  cry  of 
broken  lives. 

"Hamlet"  is  a  tale  of  worldling  and 
idealist,  of  hearts  grown  rotten  and  souls 
driven  mad,  enveloped  in  the  shadow  of 
suicide,  and  overhung  by  the  wraith  from 
the  other  world.  Madness  is  one  of  the 
themes.  We  are  prepared  for  it  by  the 
utter  weariness  of  the  first  soliloquy,  sink- 
ing into  the  dull  despair  of  its  closing 
phrase,  — 

Break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

A  new  note,  loud  and  thrilling,  is  struck 
in  the  next  words  of  Hamlet  alone,  "  My 
father's  spirit  in  arms  ! "  and  then  we  hear, 
not  the  theme  itself,  as  we  had  anticipated, 
but  a  weird  transposition  of  it,  ringing  out 
in  the  anguish  of  those  half-delirious  mo- 
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ments  when  Hamlet's  soul  seems  just  on 
the  hither  brink:  — 

O  all  you  host  of  heaven !    O  earth  !    What 

else? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? 

O  most  pernicious  woman  1 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  1 
My  tablets !  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  vil- 
lain; 
At  /east,  Pm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark, 

Again  we  hear  a  transposition  of  the 
theme  in  the  slight  preluding  manner  of 
Hamlet's  "  antic  disposition  "  —  madness 
arranged  in  a  falsetto.  We  follow  the 
subtle  and  shifting  fugue,  from  the  tragic 
"Ah,  ha,  boy!  art  thou  there,  truepen- 
ny ?  "  "  Well  said,  old  mole ! "  to  the  half- 
comic  "  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fish- 
monger ; "  and  back  again  from  the  feigned 
inanity  of  "  As  by  lot,  God  wot,"  "  It 
came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was,"  once 
more  to  the  perils  of  the  tottering  verge. 
We  follow  the  intricacies  and  involutions 
of  this  curious  ricercata  through  the  scene 
where  Hamlet  greets  Ophelia  at  her  ori- 
sons, through  his  galvanic  excitement  at 
the  play  within  the  play,  through  his  foil- 
ing and  fooling  of  the  courtiers,  through 
the  closet  scene  with  his  mother,  until  at 
last  all  intricacy  and  involution  are  set 
aside,  and  we  desceod  upon  the  bare 
theme,  unadorned,  unconcealed,  piercing 
with  its  simple  wail,  in  "  Bonny  sweet 
Robin  is  all  my  joy." 

We  have  here,  then,  a  fugue  upon  mad- 
ness, in  which  the  piteous  case  of  Ophelia 
is  blended  and  contrasted  with  Hamlet's 
transformation ;  and  this  latter  is  again 
broken  up  into  two  parts  —  the  falsetto  in 
which  Hamlet  appears  "far  gone,  far 
gone,"  and  the  sharp  cry  that  breaks  from 
him  when  his  real  malady  is  burning  into 
his  brain.  But  there  are  other  subjects  in 
the  drama  treated  in  the  same  way.  Po- 
lonius  first  tempts  his  daughter's  trustful- 
ness and  truth  with  his  diabolic  wisdom 
and  his  low  suspicions.  He  backs  up  his 
"few  precepts"  by  giving  Reynaldo  a 
lesson  in  lying,  and  directions  to  play  the 
spy  upon  his  son's  behavior.  In  the  next 
scene  the  king  and  queen,  in  more  politic 
phrase,  give  a  similar  commission  to  Ro- 
sencrantz  and  Guildenstern  to  play  the 
spy  upon  their  son.  Polonius  crowns 
himself  in  the  intrigue  by  which  he  gets 
his  simple  child  to  join  the  espionage 
upon  her  lover.  Hamlet  is  spied  upon  at 
every  hand  —  alone,  with  his  mother,  with 
Ophelia ;  and  he  encounters  the  spies  with 
a  subtlety  outmatching  theirs.     Claudius 
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is  untrue  to  his  brother,  the  queen  to  her 
late  lord's  memory,  Ophelia  to  her  lover, 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildeostern  to  their 
college  friend;  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  idea  is  variously  expressed  in 
the  tragic  constancy  of  Hamlet  to  the 
ghost's  mission,  in  the  pretentious  bluster 
of  Laertes's  mock-heroical  loyalty  to  his 
dead  father  and  sister,  and  the  quiet  and 
steadfast  fidelity  of  Horatio.  The  treach- 
ery of  the  "  cursed  hebenon  "  is  twice  re- 
peated in  Hamlet's  letters  to  England, 
and  twice  again  in  the  poisoning  of  the 
wine  and  of  the  rapier  in  the  last  scene. 
Espionage,  unfaithfulness,  and  treachery 
,  are  taken  up  in  different  parts,  repeated, 
varied,  and  interwoven,  both  in  the  char- 
acters and  in  the  situations,  until  they 
haunt  the  listener  like  a  mocking  laugh, 
and  he  feels  their  evil  presence  touching 
him  in  the  atmosphere. 

Of  "Macbeth''  I  have  already  said  a 
word.  The  leading  theme  is  taken  up  in 
its  full,  hard  strength  by  the  leading  char- 
acter, and  yet  discoursed  withal*  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  strains  have  a  sublime 
poetry  in  them.  In  Lady  Macbeth  it 
reaches  a  feminine  shrillness,  vehemence, 
ferocity.  Macbeth  thinks  of  the  "golden 
opinions"  he  has  won,  of  "the  be-all  and 
the  end-all,"  of  his  double  trust  of  hospi- 
tality and  kinship,  of  "pity,  like  a  naked, 
new-born  babe  striding  the  blast"  —  all 
putting  curb  upon  his  "  vaulting  ambition." 
Lady  Macbeth,  unsexed  and  inhuman, 
applies  the  goad  with  a  merciless  fury 
that  makes  the  blood  curdle.  The  sub- 
ject is  repewed  with  again  a  different  tone 
in  Banquo  —  easier,  evener,  colder  —  re- 
minding us  of  one  who  sings  his  part  cor- 
rectly, without  a  gleam  of  genius.  His 
ambition  falls  upon  our  ears  like  a  soul- 
less echo,  a  voice  robbed  of  its  passion, 
comiog  from  rocks  in  the  distance,  and 
bringing  with  it  a  restful  suspense.  We 
listen  to  the  genuine  sound,  the  full- 
throated  and  unmistakable  directness  of 
utterance  in 

To  be  thus  is  nothing ;  but  to  be  safely  thus ! 

And  again  repeated  with  the  same  clear 
intensity,  but  this  time  piteously  softened, 
like  the  woman's  heart  from  which  it 
breaks :  "  Nought's  had,  all's  spent." 

Of  a  part  with  this  cunning  harmony 
are  the  haunting  refrains  that  come  up 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  piece. 
The  scream  of  the  owl  may  seem  to  sound 
through  the  livelong  night  that  overshad- 
ows more  than  half  this  drama,  but  we 
hear  the  funereal  burden  upon  sleep,  and 
it  is  supported  by  another  burden  of  even 
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more  sombre  effect  in  the  hard  staccato 
upon  the  "drops  of  blood."  Macbeth's 
"  dagger  of  the  mind,"  with  the  gouts  of 
blood  upon  its  blade,  awakens  a  phrase 
that  comes  up  again  when  he  looks  at  his 
hands  after  the  deed,  and  asks  himself  — 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ? 

It  returns  upon  us  at  other  times  through- 
out the  drama,  until  we  hear  it  finally  in 
the  remorseful  terrors  of  the  sleep-walking 
scene. 

This  voice  in  sleep  has  also  the  dying 
cadence  of  that  refrain  first  chanted  by 
Macbeth  in  his  half-distraught,  half-in- 
spired moments  when  the  murder  is  just 
done : — 

Sleep  no  more, 
Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  .  .  . 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep;  and  therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 

more. 

This  is  "the  curtained  sleep," "the  downy 
sleep,  death's  counterfeit ; "  but  the  reality 
is  abused  by  no  wicked  dreams. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

It  is  "the  innocent  sleep"  that  we  first 
see  looked  on  by  the  red  eyes  of  murder, 
and  last,  more  terribly  tragically  than  in 
Duncan's  grave,  lying  slain  on  the  glassy 
glitter  of  the  guilty  queen's  sense-closed 
open  eyes. 

Macbeth,  though  not  quite  so  simple 
that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  is  never- 
theless the  most  direct  and  least  compli- 
cated of  Shakespeare's  great  works  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  in  which  one  theme  of 
the  like  simple  force  is  so  firmly  accentu- 
ated throughout,  and  is  withal  so  powerful 
in  its  unvaried  repetition.  There  is  em- 
bellishment, but  the  embellishment  never 
conceals  the  hard  theme.  Yet  the  theme, 
as  we  hear  it,  derives  its  power  from  the 
characters  who  support  it.  We  do  not 
listen  to  ambition ;  we  listen  to  Macbeth 
and  Lady  Macbeth. 

Similar  in  some  respects  is  the  position 
in  "  Othello  "  of  the  passion  upon  which 
the  denouement  there  depends.  Jealousy, 
indeed,  does  not  explain  the  drama,  for 
we  have  in  it  also  the  tragedy  of  her  whose 
loyal  young  heart  breaks  through  old  ties 
to  follow  the  instinct  of  her  love,  and  who 
suffers  and  dies  as  Juliet  suffered  and 
died.  It  is  Desdemona's  tragedy  in  as 
full  measure  as  it  is  Othello's.  Still  jeal- 
ousy makes  the  tragedy;  Iago  will  be 
satisfied  if,  in  his  easy,  improvising  way, 
he  can  strike  the  chord  of  Othello's  jeal- 
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ousy.  A  passion  the  very  nature  of  which 
is  to  entangle  itself  round  a  number  of 
victims,  readily  lends  itself  to  such  a  de- 
vice as  that  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. Othello  is  made  jealous;  he  is 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  he  is  jealous  of 
her  with  Cassio.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  passion  that  there  should  here  be 
three  victims.  But  the  passion  reflects 
itself.  Roderigo,  too,  is  jealous;  Iago  is 
jealous ;  Bianca  is  jealous  for  one  mo- 
ment ;  Emilia  begins  to  be  filled  with  that 
suspicion  which  is  but  jealousy  in  other 
form.  On  a  subject  so  apparently  suited 
for  fugual  elaboration  we  might  expect  to 
find  a  composition  intricate  and  complex, 
with  a  highly  developed  harmony  of  parts. 
We  do  not  find  this.  We  find  the  subject 
filtering  into  other  parts  besides  the  prin- 
cipal, but  jealousy  in  the  drama  is  almost 
a  solo.  In  the  others  it  is  merely  inci- 
dental ;  in  Othello  alone  does  it  become  a 
passion  penetrating  and  absorbing  his 
whole  nature.  There  is  a  prelude  in  the 
first  act:  faint  sounds  of  the  theme  are 
heard  when  Iago  is  playing  upon  the  sim- 
ple instrument,  Roderigo ;  and  one  of  the 
final  notes  of  the  Moor's  jealousy  is  struck 
in  Brabantio's  mistrust:  — 

Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see  ; 
.She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

Almost  parallel  to  the  "drops  of  blood  " 
in  Macbeth,  but  with  the  significance  of 
.a  cause  instead  of  an  effect,  is  the  three- 
fold repetition  of  the  scene  with  the  straw- 
berry handkerchief.  It  does  triple  work 
—  with  Othello,  with  Bianca,  and  with 
Emilia.  Othello  would  say,  "  Thou  hast 
given  it  to  some  man  ! "    Bianca  says,  — 

O  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 

.Emilia  first  asks,  — 

What  will  you  do  with  't,  that  you've  been  so 

earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

and  at  last,  learning  her  husband's  vil- 
lany,  — 

May  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !  .  .  . 
•O  thou  dull  Moorl  that  handkerchief  thou 

speak'st  of 
I  found  by  fortune  and  did  give  my  husband. 

Similarly  Cassio,  suing  Desdemona  to 
make  intercession  for  him,  does,  in  deeper 
sense  than  Desdemona  thinks,  "leave 
part  of  his  grief  with  her  to  share  with 
him."  * 

Hurt  ?  ay,  past  all  surgery.  I  have  lost  the 
immortal  part  of  myself  and  what  remains  is 
bestial.    My  reputation,  Iago,  my  reputation  ! 
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Pitiful  and  guileless,  Desdemona  takes 
up  his  cry,  and  pleading  for  him  who  has 
lost  his  reputation,  she  pleads  away  her 
own.  Emilia  is  blamed,  as  Desdemona  is 
blamed  ;  and  Cassio,  innocent  with  Des- 
demona, is  guilty  with  Bianca.  There  is 
further  a  peculiarly  refined  instance  of 
this  same  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
work  in  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of 
Desdemona  and  Bianca  —  both  insulted 
for  the  same  guilt,  Cassio's  kisses  on  their 
lips ;  the  innocence  of  the  long-time  friend 
that  can  recall  the  wooing  days  when 
Cassio  bore  love  messages  for  her  re- 
fracted  in  the  passion  of  the  mistress 
whose  word  is :  — 

And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What,  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and 

nights  ? 
Eightscore  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent 

hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightscore  times  ! 

While  the  faithfulness  of  the  ideal  wife, 
who  is  true  even  in  her  "  immortal  false- 
hoods," reflects  itself  in  the  wifely  fidelity 
and  tenderness  of  her  whose  cry  utters 
the  whole  heart  of  womanhood :  — 

O  Cassio,  my  dear  Cassio  — 

Alas  1  he  faints :  O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  ! 

"  Lear"  is  a  drama  wherein  we  see  the 
ties  of  nature  broken  by  nature's  self; 
wives  that  have  chosen  them  husbands 
and  go  down  as  rivals  into  the  stews  of 
lust  after  another;  daughters  in  whose 
mouths  the  words  of  filial  love  breathe 
corruption ;  a  son  who  claims  nature  as 
his  goddess,  and  reveals  nature  working 
in  his  heart  like  a  cancer.  The  feature 
hitherto  spoken  of  is  more  characteristic 
of  this  than  of  any  other  tragedy  of  the 
four.  Lear's  case  is  repeated  in  Glouces- 
ter's. The  two  old  men,  like  one  another 
in  their  divided  offspring,  and  united  by 
the  bond  of  nature's  cruelty,  are  further 
linked  together  by  the  manner  of  their 
suffering  and  of  their  passing  away.  Both 
are  brought  to  the  doors  of  madness; 
Lear  enters.  They  die,  each  embracing 
the  child  he  has  wronged.  Lear's  last 
words,  with  his  "Pray  you,  undo  this 
button  ;  thank  you,  sir,"  bring  up  before 
us  Gloucester's  end,  when 

his  flawed  heart 
Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly. 

So  Goneril  and  Regan  reappear  in  Ed- 
mund, Cordelia  is  found  again  in  Edgar, 
Filial  ingratitude  and  filial  fidelity  are  re- 
fracted from  Lear's  children  to  Glouce*- 
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ter's,  and  in  either  case  the  true  heart  is 
smitten  and  driven  away,  while  the  false 
establish©*  itself,  and  by  its  success  brings 
round  the  retribution. 

But  the  illustration  of  this  fugual  play 
is  not  confined  to  the  palpable  parallel  be- 
tween Lear  and  his  children  and  Glouces- 
ter and  his  children.  There  is  more  than 
an  elaborate  parallel ;  there  is  the  same 
subtlety  of  changes  in  the  detail,  and  the 
same  daring  intricacies  of  harmony  already 
noticed  as  characteristic  of  "Twelfth 
Night "  and  of  "  Hamlet."  Edgar,  driven 
from  his  father's  mistaken  anger,  is  not  a 
mere  counterpart  of  Cordelia,  more  than 
Edmund  is  of  the  two  dragonesses.  The 
counterpart  of  Edgar's  disownment  is  the 
curse  upon  Cordelia,  but  it  is  also  Kent's 
banishment;  and  the  loyalty  which  brings 
back  Kent  to  follow  and  guard  his  old 
master  under  disguise  is  a  mutation  of  the 
same  loyalty  that  makes  Edgar  an  un- 
known guide  and  guardian  to  his  blinded 
father.  Edgar,  too,  first  joins  the  com- 
pany of  Lear  upon  the  heath,  and  furnishes 
the  fourth  of  a  strange  quartette  —  Lear, 
once  folly  in  the  guise  of  wisdom,  and  now 
realizing  wisdom  as  he  approaches  mad- 
ness ;  the  Fool, always  wisdom  in  motley; 
Edgar  himself,  whose  words  have  neither 
wisdom  nor  pretence  of  it,  but  whose  pre- 
tended madness  repeats  with  a  difference 
the  real  malady  of  Lear ;  and  Kent,  who 
is  Lear's  first  voice  of  warning  come  back 
to  him,  whose  disguise  repeats  the  dis- 
guise of  Edgar,  and  whose  fidelity  repeats 
in  other  tone  the  fidelity  of  the  fool. 

There  is  a  flaw  in  "  Lear."  In  this 
tragedy,  as  in  no  other  of  Shakespeare, 
have  we  characters  tending  to  lose  the 
vivid  and  individual  emphasis  of  their 
personality  in  characteristics.  The  twist 
of  nature  in  the  two  daughters  and  in  Ed- 
mund is  so  abnormal,  and  their  ingrati- 
tude strikes  us  with  such  a  dead  chill,  that 
their  persons  half  melt  from  their  individ- 
ual limning,  while  their  ingratitude  starts 
out  with  almost  the  circumstantial  force 
of  a  personality.  There  are  touches  which 
redeem  these  beings  to  a  humanity  that  is 
past  redemption,  which,  while  they  are  the 
last  strokes  added  to  confirm  them  as 
utterly  lost,  at  the  same  time  assure  us 
that  these  creatures  certainly  lived,  though 
never  others  lived  like  them;  still  we 
seem  at  times  to  be  moving  in  a  world 
where  evil  influences  have  but  assumed  a 
human  form.  The  fault  is  partly  due  to 
this  very  practice  of  Shakespeare's,  of 
producing  an  emphasized  impression  by 
ringing  the  changes  upon  single  concepts. 
In  all  the  other  dramas  we  have  noticed, 


the  device  has  been  completely  success- 
ful ;  here  it  is  only  not  a  failure. 

Glancing  again  at  these  four  tragedies, 
we  observe  that  while  each  of  the  four 
impresses  us  differently  from  the  others, 
and  while  each  of  the  four  has  large  di- 
versity within  itself,  yet  the  total  impres- 
sion of  each  is  not  only  of  a  unity  amid 
diversity,  but  of  a  unity  towards  which 
this  diversity  converges,  an  impression  of 
unity  which  this  very  diversity  helps  to 
produce.  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are 
something  more  than  studies  upon  the 
deep  things  of  life  and  love  and  death; 
they  are  works  of  art,  and  as  works  of  art 
they  have  and  are  intended  to  have  an 
aesthetic  value.  Each  of  these  four  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  its  own  ground 
color.  In  "Hamlet"  the  ghastly  moon- 
light and  the  ashen  hues  of  the  ghost 
suffuse  the  whole  play;  "Macbeth"  is 
reddened  throughout  with  the  flare  of  the 
witches'  caldron-fire.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  diversity  in  "  Hamlet,"  for  example, 
is  as  sympathetically  as  it  is  instinctively 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  whole,  and  the 
impression  left  is  of  an  artistic  harmony. 
The  ghost,  Ophelia  and  Polonius,  the 
players,  the  gravediggers  and  Yorick, 
Laertes  and  Horatio,  combined  with  the 
artist's  infallible  touch,  are  all  in  place 
here  as  they  would  be  nowhere  else. 
Yorick  would  have  marred  *•  Lear w  as 
much  as  the  fool  would  have  marred 
Hamlet.  The  ghost  and  the  witches  have 
each  the  only  place  they  can  occupy. 

Now  the  device  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  plays  a  double  part  with  regard 
to  this  artistic  effect ;  on  the  one  hand  it 
helps  to  produce  the  impression  of  unity, 
and  on  the  other  it  deepens  the  aesthetic 
impression.  Sj  far  from  assisting  the 
artist  towards  a  more  lifelike  delineation, 
the  device,  if  employed  by  hands  unsure 
of  large  mastery,  or  unskilled  in  the  stroke, 
would  altogether  mar  the  work  by  pre- 
senting us  mere  ineffective  duplicates  or 
tedious  repetitions.  It  is  not  a  device 
that  one  of  our  modern  playwrights  could 
use  with  impunity;  but  Shakespeare,  who 
deals  neither  in  types  nor  in  portraits,  but 
in  creations,  can  utilize  a  single  idea  with 
all  the  variety  of  nature,  and  without  fall- 
ing into  a  vapid  monotony  can  employ 
this  single  idea  so  as  to  impart  an  artistic 
unity  and  produce  a  thrice  emphasized 
artistic  impression.  Not  only  is  the  de- 
vice similar  to  the  method  employed  in 
the  elaboration  of  a  fugue,  but  its  impres- 
sion is  exactly  the  impression  which  a 
fugue  leaves. 

John  G.  Dow. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
OSLA'S  WEDDING. 

A  SHETLAND  SKETCH, 
CHAPTER  I. 

To  one  whose  memory  can  go  back 
half  a  century  or  thereby,  and  who  knows 
what  Shetland  then  was,  that  period  seems 
fairly  to  merit  being  called  "the  olden 
time."  These  remote  islands  of  the  north- 
ern sea  were  then  almost  completely  iso- 
lated from  intercourse  with  the  busy  world, 
and  little  known.  Most  people  had  a 
hazy  idea  of  their  being  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  Skye  or  the  outer  Hebrides ! 
Scarcely  any  tourists  ever  thought  of 
visiting  them,  and  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  if  any  venturesome  explorer  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  so  far  into  the  wild 
and  stormy  north,  the  chances  were  he 
would  become  an  involuntary  prisoner, 
and  it  would  be  weeks,  or  possibly  months, 
before  he  got  an  opportunity  of  finding 
his  way  back  again.  Mails  were  brought 
from  the  south  at  irregular  intervals  by  a 
small  sloop,  which  made  six  or  seven 
voyages  in  the  year  from  the  Scotch  coast. 
A  letter  sometimes  took  two  or  three 
months  to  reach  its  destination  in  Edin- 
burgh or  London.  There  were  no  roads, 
and  of  course  no  wheeled  vehicles  — 
scarcely  even  a  cart  —  anywhere.  The 
only  interinsular  communication  was  by 
small,  open  boat,  when  occasion  required. 
The  hardy,  stout-hearted  islanders  —  de- 
scendants of  the  grand  old  Norse  vikings 
—  plied  their  dangerous  avocation  of  fish- 
ermen in  their  tiny,  undecked,  six-oared 
boats  during  the  three  months  of  summer, 
and  drew  from  ocean's  depths  their  preca- 
rious but  on  the  whole  not  insufficient 
subsistence.  There  was  scarcely  any 
trade,  properly  so  called ;  almost  the  only 
exports  were  dried  salt  fish,  oil,  kelp,  a 
little  butter,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  hos- 
iery; and  the  imports,  salt,  wood  for  boat- 
building, a  few  cargoes  of  coal,  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  meal  in  bad  seasons, 
and  groceries.  Very  few  ships  of  any 
kind  were,  therefore,  ever  seen  amongst 
the  islands.  Occasionally,  a  storm-tossed 
bark  or  brig,  short  of  provisions,  would 
seek  shelter  and  replenishing  of  her  ex- 
hausted stores  in  some  land-locked  voe% 
or  a  Dutch  fishing-buss  slip  in,  to  disbur- 
den herself  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  a  few  kegs  of  gin,  without 
leave  or  fear  of  his  Majesty's  custom- 
house authorities. 

Now,  regular  communication  is  kept  up 
between  Leith  and  Lerwick  by  large,  pow- 
erful steamers,  thrice  a  week  in  summer, 


and  twice  a  week  in  winter;  and  between 
Lerwick  and  the  north  isles  of  Shetland 
by  a  good-sized  steamer  twice  a  week  in 
summer,  and  once  in  winter;  and  tele- 
graph wires  connect  the  south  with  Ler- 
wick, and  reach  as  far  north  as  Harolds- 
wick,  in  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
group.  There  are  now  excellent  roads 
from  end  to  end  of  the  principal  island, 
called  Mainland,  and  across  the  islands  of 
Yell  and  Unst.  Gigs  and  phaetons  and 
other  wheeled  vehicles  are  numerous,  even 
bicycles  and  tricycles  are  occasionally  to 
be  seen ;  and  crowds  of  tourists  annually 
visit  the  islands.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  fleets  of  fishing  vessels  and  many 
thousands  of  fishermen,  fishcurers,  coop- 
ers, and  gippers  from  Fraserburgh,  Peter- 
head, the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland,  spend 
six  months  of  the  year  on  the  coast,  vig- 
orously prosecuting  the  ling  and  herring 
fishings.  Large  curing  stations,  landing 
stages,  jetties,  warehouses,  and  fisher- 
men's cottages  have  been  erected  all  round 
the  coast,  chiefly  at  Lerwick,  Scalloway, 
Whalsay,  Mid  Yell,  Uyea  Sound,  and 
Balta  Sound.  Great  numbers  of  steam- 
ers and  sailing  vessels  are  constantly  com- 
ing and  going.  Cargoes  of  ice  are  brought 
from  Norway.  Large  quantities  of  fresh 
fish,  kippered  herrings,  and  smoked  had- 
docks are  forwarded  to  the  southern  mar- 
kets, besides  dried  ling  and  cod  and  salt 
herring,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  say  in  regard  to  those  commodities, 
that  Shetland  promises  in  the  near  future 
to  become  a  great  fishing  industry  of  the 
country. 

Half  a  century  ago,  agriculture  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  primitive  fashion. 
The  fisherman-crofter  turned  over  the 
soil  with  a  small  spade,  and  covered  the 
seed  with  a  rude  harrow  of  his  own  mak- 
ing —  a  light  square  of  wood  into  which  a 
few  big  nails  were  driven  —  which  he 
himself  or  some  member  of  his  family 
drew  over  the  fields  with  a  rope.  The 
prices  of  all  native  commodities  were 
ridiculously  low.  You  could  purchase  a 
good  pony  or  cow  at  from  twenty  to  forty 
shillings ;  a  good  sheep  of  the  native  breed 
from  two  to  four  shillings;  and  a  lamb  as 
low  as  one  shilling,  or  even  less.  Geese 
were  from  eightpence  to  tenpence  each  ; 
chickens  and  fowls  from  fourpence  to  ten- 
pence  a  pair ;  and  eggs  three-halfpence  to 
twopence  a  dozen.  Now,  there  are  in  the 
islands  many  good-sized  arable  and  sheep 
farms,  cultivated  and  managed  according 
to  the  Scotch  system.  Excellent  crops 
of  turnips,  oats,  bear,  and  hay  are  raised ; 
improved  breeds  of  store  cattle  and  sheep 
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have  been  introduced,  and  large  numbers 
are  annually  exported,  and  fetch  prices  in 
the  southern  markets  equal  to  those  of 
animals  of  their  class  bred  and  reared  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland ;  and  the  prices 
of  other  articles  above  mentioned  have 
risen  proportionally  since  those  markets 
have  become  accessible.  A  man's  wages 
used  to  be  tenpence  to  one  shilling  a  day, 
and  a  woman's  fourpence  to  sixpence; 
and  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  were 
twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  a  year. 
Now  they  all  approximate  to  those  in  the 
south. 

Further,  many  of  the  old,  and  in  some 
respects  very  peculiar  social  customs, 
which  had  come  down  from  the  remote 
times  before  the  islands  were  annexed  to 
the  Scottish  crown,  have  passed,  or  are 
fast  passing  away.  Altogether,  modern 
enterprise  and  material  progress  have 
nowhere  made  more  rapid  advancement 
or  effected  more  striking  changes  than 
in  those  "melancholy  isles  of  furthest 
Tfaule." 

Osla  Manson  was  an  exceedingly  pret- 
ty, bright,  blue-eyed  girl,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Magnus  Anderson,  an  active,  well- 
to-do  fisherman.  All  his  children  were, 
of  course,  Mansons.*  When  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  Osla  bad  come  to  our 
house  in  the  capacity  of  a  little  nursemaid, 
but  as  she  grew  older  had  been  promoted 
to  be  housemaid ;  and  a  tidy,  clever,  faith- 
ful servant  she  had  proved,  greatly  liked 
and  trusted,  as  she  well  deserved  to  be,  by 
all  our  family.  She  had  not  a  few  suitors 
amongst  the  young  fishermen ;  but  al- 
though many  of  them  were  regarded  as 
eligible,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  enter  into 
the  state  of  matrimony.  She  was  decid- 
edly fastidious,  and  just  a  little  bit  coquet- 
tish, and  the  young  fellows  found  that  her 
heart  and  hand  were  not  to  be  won  quite 
so  easily  as  perhaps  they  had  imagined. 
Amongst  her  numerous  lovers,  she  greatly 
preferred  Ned  Winwick ;  nay,  she  did  not 
deny  that  she  even  liked  him,  but  said  she 
did  not  think  she  liked  him  well  enough  to 
marry  bim,  and  so,  without  point-blank 

•  Fifty  years  ago  the  ancient  custom  of  Shetland  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  patronymics  was  still  quite  com- 
mon, although  not  universal.  Children  did  not  usually 
adopt  their  father's  surname,  but  his  Christian  name 
converted  into  a  surname.  Thus  all  the  children  of 
Henry  1  homson  would  be  Hendersons ;  and  supposing 
their  Christian  names  to  be  James,  Andrew.  Magnus, 
Peter,  Bartel,  their  children  in  turn  would  be  J  amesons, 
Andersons,  Mansons,  Petersons,  or  Bartelsons  This 
old  custom  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It 
may  be  added  that  married  women  very  rarely  took 
their  husband's  name,  but  bore  to  the  end  of  their  days 
their  own  maiden  name. 


repulsing  his  suit,  she  had  always  put  him 
off  with  one  excuse  or  another.  When 
Ned  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  his  father  had 
been  drowned  in  Davis  Strait.  His  wid- 
owed mother  and  her  six  children,  of 
whom  Ned  was  the  eldest,  had,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  laird,  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  croft  at  little  more  than  a 
nominal  rent,  paid  from  some  small  sav- 
ings left  by  the  poor  drowned  sailor.  The 
neighbors  —  always  remarkably  kind  and 
helpful  to  widows  and  orphans  whom  a 
sudden  calamity  at  sea  had  bereft  of  their 
breadwinner  —  assisted  to  cultivate  the 
little  fields  of  oats  and  potatoes,  and  lib- 
erally supplied  the  family  with  fish.  Ned 
was  employed  as  a  ••  beach-boy  "  in  the 
work  of  curing  and  drying  fish  during  the 
summer  months;  and  in  winter  he  was 
very  active  in  catching  piltacks  and  sil- 
lacks  (young  of  the  saithe),  which  swarm 
in  the  bays  and  along  the  coast  every- 
where, and  are  the  most  unsophisticated 
of  fish,  though  withal  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food.  And  so  the  family  strug- 
gled on  bravely,  till  Ned  was  old  enough 
to  be  taken  as  a  junior  hand  in  a  fishing- 
boat.  He  had  then  grown  to  be  a  big, 
strong,  active  lad,  bright  and  obliging,  and 
a  great  favorite  with  every  one.  His  good- 
ness and  devotion  to  his  mother  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  to  whom 
he  became  principal  breadwinner,  won  for 
him  universal  sympathy  and  admiration ; 
and  so  it  happened  that  at  an  unusually 
early  age  he  became  skipper  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  fishermen  in  the  island.  At 
the  time  our  little  story  commences,  Ned 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  his 
sweetheart,  Osla,  twenty-two. 

One  morning,  all  the  fishing-boats,  after 
hauling  their  lines,  had  been  overtaken  far 
out  at  sea  by  a  violent  storm.  Osla's  fa- 
ther's boat  and  Ned's  were  in  close  prox- 
imity, when,  with  close-reefed  sails  — 
Anderson's  boat  leading  —  they  bore  up 
for  the  land.  Suddenly,  when  on  the  crest 
of  a  mighty  wave,  a  fiercer  blast  than  usual 
stuck  the  foremost  boat;  mast  and  sail 
went  by  the  board,  and  the  next  wave 
swept  over  her  with  resistless  fury.  Ned 
saw  it  all. 

"  Ready  to  lower  away  the  sail,  Jamie," 
he  cried  to  the  second  hand,  who  held  the 
sheets;  "and  you,  lad,  stand  by  your 
oars." 

•*  It's  useless,  Ned,"  said  Jamie :  "  we 
can't  save  any  of  them;  and  to  stop  in 
such  a  storm  and  sea  is  madness." 

"  For  your  life  !  do  as  I  tell  you,  all ;  it 
may  be  our  turn  to-morrow,"  said  the  in- 
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trepid  and  noble-hearted  young  skipper 
sternly,  and  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  that 
meant  he  would  be  obeyed.  In  a  moment 
more  they  could  see  the  swamped  boat 
bottom  up,  with  one  man,  whom  they 
readily  recognized  to  be  Osla's  father, 
holding  on  for  dear  life  to  the  keel.  In- 
stantly, Ned  put  down  his  helm,  and  his 
buoyant  little  skiff  luffed  up  and  breasted 
the  sea  gallantly  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  right  to  windward  of  the  wreck. 

41  Haul  down,  Jamie,"  shouted  Ned. 
*•  And  you,  lads,  keep  her  head  in  the 
wind's  eye.  Now,  Jamie  ! "  he  added  as 
soon  as  the  sail  was  gathered  in,  "the  liv- 
ers !     Crop  some  livers.     Quick,  quick  !  " 

His  orders  were  promptly  obeyed. 
Jamie's  ready  knife  ripped  up  several  of 
the  newly  caught  ling;  the  livers  were 
torn  out,  crushed  in  his  hand,  and  thrown 
overboard  on  all  sides ;  and  the  great 
waves  became  smooth  and  their  high 
crests  ceased  to  break.  Meantime,  Ned 
seized  one  of  the  fishing-buoys  —  an  in- 
flated sheepskin,  to  which  a  long  line  was 
attached  —  and  threw  it  overboard.  The 
tearing  wind  carried  the  light  messenger 
on  its  errand  of  rescue  fast  to  leeward. 
The  poor  castaway  apprehended  the  situ- 
ation at  a  glance,  caught  the  buoy,  which 
was  skilfully  guided  to  his  very  hand,  gave 
two  turns  and  a  hitch  of  the  line  round  his 
arms,  lest  he  should  lose  consciousness  — 
for,  like  most  Shetland  fishermen,  he 
could  not  swim  a  stroke — and  the  next 
instant  he  was  being  hauled  through  the 
water,  and  was  soon  on  board  Ned's  boat. 
He  was  the  only  man  of  the  ill-fated  crew 
that  was  saved;  the  others  had  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves.  Ned  set  sail 
once  more,  and  reached  land  in  safety. 

Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  pay  Osla  a 
visit  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after  this, 
and  when  at  last  he  did  come,  she  re- 
proached him  gently.  "Why  didn't  you 
come  to  see  me  all  this  time,  Ned?  I 
wanted  so  much  to  thank  you  for  your 
brave  conduct  in  saving  my  father's  life, 
yon  dreadful  morning.  The  whole  island 
is  ringing  with  it." 

"  I  didn't  want  you  to  thank  me,"  Ned 
replied.  **  I  did  no  more  than  Magnus 
would  have  done  for  me,  if  I  bad  been  in 
his  place  and  he  in  mine." 

Then  Osla  broke  down,  and  sobbed  in 
an  incoherent,  half-hysterical  manner,  a 
very  natural  and  pardonable  proceeding 
on  her  part,  in  the  circumstances,  but  one 
which  Ned  did  not  understand  ;  but,  brave 
lad  as  he  was,  he  was  also  very  soft- 
hearted, and  Osla's  tears  made  him  feel 
very  sorry  for  her  and  very  unhappy ;  so 


he  did  his  best,  in  a  kind,  manly  way,  to 
soothe  her,  and  not  without  success ;  and 
somehow,  before  they  parted  they  had  dis- 
covered and  acknowledged  that  they  were 
very  dear  to  each  other.  Shortly  after 
this,  it  was  all  settled  that  as  soon  as  the 
proper  season  arrived,  they  should  be 
married.  The  proper  season  is  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  very  seldom  does  a  Shet- 
land marriage  take  place  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year. 

Osla  with  many  tears  gave  her  mistress 
notice,  protesting  she  would  not  have  left 
for  any  one  but  Ned ;  but  he  was  such  a 
dear  lad,  the  best  and  bravest  and  bon- 
niest lad  in  the  island,  and  had  saved  her 
father's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  she 
couldn't  do  otherwise  than  marry  him 
when  he  had  asked  her  and  said  it  would 
make  him  so  happy;  and  she  hoped  her 
mistress,  who  had  always  been  so  kind  to 
her,  would  not  think  her  ungrateful.  Of 
course  her  mistress  told  her  she  was  do- 
ing quite  the  right  thing.  Osla  returned 
to  her  father's  house  at  the  term,  and  the 
wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  about 
Yuletime. 

The  **  wedding  needs,"  as  the  humble 
trousseau  of  a  Shetland  bride  is  called, 
had,  according  to  the  invariable  practice, 
unless  amongst  the  very  poorest,  to  be 
fetched  from  Lerwick,  the  little  metropolis 
of  the  islands,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
The  custom  was  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, accompanied  by  a  married  female 
relative  of  the  bride's,  to  go  to  Lerwick  by 
boat  to  make  the  necessary  purchases. 
There  was  never  any  lack  of  neighbors 
ready  to  man  the  boat  at  no  charge  to  the 
happy  couple.  It  was  always  the  slack 
season  of  the  year.  Little  or  nothing  was 
doing,  and  the  young  fellows  regarded  it 
as  a  very  pleasant  trip,  and  an  honor  to 
escort  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  such  an 
errand.  Sometimes  several  couples  would 
club  together  and  go  in  one  boat.  Usu- 
ally they  would  be  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  away;  but  sometimes,  if  the  weather 
was  boisterous  —  by  no  means  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  those  high  latitudes  and  in  the 
dead  of  winter  —  they  would  be  detained 
two  or  three  weeks.  Often,  if  the  wind 
were  contrary,  the  passage  to  or  from 
Lerwick  could  not  be  made  in  one  day; 
and  I  have  known  a  bridal  party  com- 
pelled by  stress  of  weather  to  land  in  some 
voe  half  way,  and  there  to  remain  storm- 
stayed  for  several  days.  These,  however, 
were  by  no  means  unpleasant  contre- 
temps, but  rather  the  reverse.  The  voy- 
agers were  always  kindly  received  and 
hospitably    entertained.      Little    festive 
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gatherings  would  be  extemporized  in 
honor  of  the  involuntary  guests,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  payment  was  expected  ; 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  affront  little  short  of  an  insult  to  have 
offered  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  Ned's 
boat  was  launched  from  the  Noost,  her 
snug  winter  quarters  behind  the  beach. 
The  party  consisted  of  Ned,  Osla,  a  mar- 
ried aunt  of  hers,  sister  of  her  mother, 
said  aunt's  husband,  and  four  young  fish- 
ermen. Osla  and  her  aunt  —  the  latter 
swelling  with  importance,  and  even  sol- 
emn, under  a  consciousness  of  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  which,  at  Osla's 
earnest  request,  but  with  some  slight  show 
of  reluctance,  she  had  undertaken  —  were 
snugly  and  comfortably  ensconced  in  the 
stern-sheets  amongst  abundance  of  straw ; 
and  amid  the  ringing  cheers  and  good 
wishes  of  a  crowd  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  gathered  on  the  beach  to  see 
them  off,  they  set  sail  for  Lerwick.  The 
voyage  was  prosperous,  and  in  ten  days 
the  party  returned.  Immediately  there- 
after, preparations  and  arrangements  for 
the  wedding  commenced.  Osla's  father 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  small  udaller, 
and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  it.  He  was 
also  a  thoroughgoing  and  uncompromis- 
ing conservative,  and  a  great  stickler  for 
all  the  old  customs  which  had  come  down 
from  his  Scandinavian  forebears.  He  was 
determined,  therefore,  that  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasioo  everything  should  be  con- 
ducted in  what  he  regarded  as  strictly 
proper  form.  "  My  bairn,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
guid  lass  and  a  bonny,  and  nane  shall  hae 
it  to  say  her  wedding  was  a  puir  or  shabby 
ane.  She  is  marryin'  a  lad  worthy  o' 
ber;  an' it's  no  me  that'll  baud  back  frae 
shawio'  a'  kindness  and  honor  to  my 
dochter  and  the  man  that  saved  my  life." 

The  reader  will  understand,  therefore, 
that  what  follows  is  the  description  of  a 
Shetland  wedding  as  it  used  to  be  kept 
half  a  century  ago  amongst  well-to-do  fish- 
ermen. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Thursday  is  invariably  the  wedding 
day  in  Shetland  —  at  least  it  used  to  be  — 
and  the  previous  Saturday  is  called  the 
"contract  "  day,  when  there  are  some  mild 
festivities  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Ned 
and  his  best  man  proceeded  to  the  session 
clerk  to  give  in  the  names  for  due  procla- 
mation of  banns  on  Sunday,  returning  to 
Magnus's  house,  where  a  few  mutual 
friends,  mostly  relations,  met  and  spent 


some  pleasant  hours  in  the  evening,  but 
without  encroaching  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  day  of  rest.  Although  the  term 
"  contract "  was  applied  to  these  Saturday 
proceedings  as  a  whole,  there  was  never 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  marriage  coo- 
tract,  as  usually  understood;  but  these 
preliminaries  were  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  public  and  formal  betrothal,  almost 
amounting  in  themselves  to  a  marriage. 

On  Sunday,  due  proclamation  was  made, 
as  always,  immediately  before  divine  ser- 
vice commenced;  and  if  any  person  or 
persons  had  any  objections  why  these 
two,  Edward  Winwick  and  Osla  Manson, 
should  not  be  lawfully  joined  together  in 
matrimony,  they  were  then  and  there  chal- 
lenged to  declare  the  same,  or  forever 
after  hold  their  peace.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  when  the  service  had  fairly 
begun  —  for  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered very  unseemly  and  unlucky  to  be 
present  while  the  proclamation  was  being 
made,  and  dreadfully  bad  form  not  to  have 
been  in  church  at  all  —  Ned  and  his  best 
man  appeared  in  church,  each  carrying, 
as  always  a  sine  qud  non  on  such  occa- 
sions, no  matter  what  the  state  of  the 
weather,  an  enormous  brand-new  cotton 
umbrella.  Osla  of  course  remained  at 
her  father's  house,  to  which  the  two  lads 
repaired  after  service,  and  had  dinner,  re- 
turning to  their  own  homes  at  very  proper 
hours. 

On  Monday  morning  the  bridegroom 
arrived  at  the  bride's  home ;  and  the  pair, 
as  the  custom  was,  sallied  forth  arm  in 
arm  to  bid  the  guests  to  the  wedding.  In 
this  part  of  the  proceedings,  if  to  the  invi- 
tation it  was  added  that  it  was  to  be  "  a 
free  wedding,"  that  was  regarded  as  the 
handsome  and  liberal  thing,  and  meant 
that  the  bride's  father  provided  everything 
for  the  entertainment.  But  if  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  said,  then  it  was  expected, 
and  quite  understood,  that  the  young  men 
—  only  the  young  and  unmarried  men  — 
would  bring  with  them  each  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  Need  it  be  said  that  in  Osla's 
case  the  invitation  was  to  a  "free  wed- 
ding?" 

On  Thursday  before  daybreak,  the  un- 
married contingent  of  the  wedding  guests 
assembled  at  Magnus's  snug  cottage, 
where  they  had  breakfast,  and  thereafter 
proceeded  to  the  church.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  couple,  who  were  tech- 
nically the  *•  married  man  "  and  **  married 
woman"  —  the  former  a  relative  of  the 
bride,  the  latter  of  the  bridegroom,  but 
never  any  of  the  parents  of  either  —  only 
the  young  people,  lads  and  lassies,  ever 
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went  to  church  on  these  occasions.  On  the 
way  thither,  the  "married  man  "  led  the 
bride,  and  the  bridegroom  took  the  "  mar- 
ried woman."  Returning,  the  bridegroom 
of  course  took  his  wife,  and  the  married 
man  and  married  woman  marched  in  com- 
pany; and  all  the  others  going  and  re- 
turning, always  arm-in-arm,  were  coupled 
according  to  their  choice  or  predilections ; 
but  once  paired,  as  they  were  on  starting 
for  church,  each  lad  stuck  to  his  lass  as 
his  special  charge  throughout  the  whole 
festivities  with  the  most  praiseworthy  de- 
votion and  constancy,  very  rarely  even 
dancing  with  any  one  else.  A  younger 
brother  of  Osla's  acted  as  "gunner,"  al- 
ways an  important  official  on  such  oc- 
casions. Armed  with  an  old  flint-lock 
musket,  he  kept  blazing  away  blank  shots 
at  intervals  as  the  company  tramped  mer- 
rily over  the  roadless  hills.  Arrived  at 
the  church,  the  musket  was  left  outside  at 
the  door,  and  the  party  trooped  in  and 
took  their  places  in  front  of  the  com- 
munion table,  where  the  minister  was 
already  waiting.  The  simple  ceremony 
over,  the  bridegroom  and  best  man  pulled 
out  their  brand-new  snuff- boxes  and 
handed  them  round,  first  of  all  to  the  min- 
ister. Also  the  best  man  produced  and 
handed  to  the  girls  a  second  box,  filled 
with  very  minute  caraway  comfits,  into 
which  each  lass  gingerly  dipped  the  tip  of 
her  tongue,  and  abstracted  for  her  delec- 
tation whatever  of  the  contents  might 
chance  to  stick  thereto.  It  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  immemorial  precedent 
not  to  have  been  provided  with  these  snuff 
and  comfit  boxes.  Then  a  whiskey  bottle 
was  produced  and  the  health  of  the  newly 
married  couple  drunk.  A  Shetland  bride's 
gown  was  almost  always  of  coburg,  gray, 
brown,  or  purple.  Osla  bad  chosen  sober 
gray.  A  light  cream-colored  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  a  large  net  cap,  busked  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  narrow  ribbons 
of  all  shades  of  color,  like  a  gaudy  floral 
crown,  white  woollen  home-made  stock- 
ings, and  low  leather  shoes,  completed 
her  attire.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
bonnet  would  have  been  utterly  out  of 
place,  and  never  formed  part  of  the  get-up 
of  a  Shetland  bride. 

The  parish  school  stood  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  church,  and  the  boys,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  had  asked  and 
obtained  a  half-holiday  to  see  the  wed- 
ding party.  Emerging  from  the  church, 
the  gay  company  was  saluted  with  vocif- 
erous cheers.  The  gunner  fired  off  his 
piece  in  acknowledgment ;  the  biggest 
schoolboy  sent  a  football  high  in  air;  and 


round  and  round  the  wedding  party  for  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  walk  homeward,  the 
urchins  kept  up  the  ball-playing,  racing 
and  shouting  like  mad.  The  correct  thing 
was  for  the  bridegroom  to  give  a  new 
football  to  the  schoolboys,  or  a  shilling  in 
lieu  of  one.  If  the  latter,  it  was  at  once 
presented  to  the  bride,  and  the  greatest 
care  was  then  taken  that  the  old  ball 
should  be  kept  going,  but  never  fall 
amongst  the  company.  But  if  the  nig- 
gardly bridegroom  failed  in  this  customary 
courtesy  of  a  new  ball  or  shilling,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that  the  ball 
was  mercilessly  and  persistently  played 
amongst  the  party,  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  girls'  fineries.  Ned,  popular  with 
every  one,  and  of  a  most  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  not  only  gave  the  shilling, 
but  presented  a  new  ball  as  well,  which 
he  had  himself  made  a  few  days  previous- 
ly. His  best  man  carried  it  in  his  pocket, 
of  course  in  a  perfectly  limp  condition; 
but  as  soon  as  the  party  had  fairly  started 
from  the  church,  he  inflated  it  to  its  full 
dimensions  from  a  pair  of  lusty  lungs,  and 
handed  it  to  the  bridegroom.  Ned  then 
stepped  forward,  and  with  one  vigorous 
kick  sent  the  ball  high  aloft  and  amongst 
the  delighted  boys,  who  rent  the  air  with 
exultant  shouts!  "Hurrah  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom!  Good  luck  to  them. 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! " 

Meantime,  the  married  friends  and 
neighbors  who  had  been  invited  had  as- 
sembled at  Magnus's  house.  These, 
headed  by  the  bride's  father  and  mother, 
met  the  newly  married  couple,  and  the 
young  people  their  attendants,  on  their 
arrival  from  church.  The  bride's  mother 
stepped  forward  with  the  bridescake  —  a 
large  oatmeal  cake,  baked  with  butter, 
sugar,  and  caraway  seeds.  This  she 
broke  over  the  bride's  head  before  cross- 
ing the  threshold,  and  distributed  amongst 
the  guests;  the  father  meanwhile  handing 
drams  all  round.  Healths  were  drunk 
according  to  the  invariable  formula: 
"  Here's  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
company." 

Dinner  speedily  followed.  A  Shetland 
fisherman's  cottage  usually  consists  of  two 
apartments,  the  "  but-end "  or  kitchen, 
where  all  the  family  live  and  take  their 
meals,  and  where  the  older  children  sleep; 
and  the  "ben-end,"  where  the  heads  of  the 
family  and  any  young  children  there  may 
be  sleep  in  the  two  "box  beds"  against 
the  wall.  Magnus's  bouse,  as  became  an 
udaller's  son,  was  provided  with  an  addi- 
tional small  room.  Dinner  was  a  most 
|  substantial,  I  should  say,  ponderous  affair. 
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The  good  things  consisted  of  barley  broth, 
smoked  muttoo,  pork  ham,  fresh  and 
smoked  geese,  all  boiled  —  nothing  was 
ever  roasted — oatmeal  cakes,  bearmeal 
bannocks,  "  burstin  brunnies,"  and  a  few 
biscuits.  Neither  fish  of  any  kind  nor 
potatoes  were  ever  produced  at  a  wedding. 
(I  should  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated  reader,  that  "burstin"  is  a 
kind  of  meal  made  from  oats  or  bear  — 
the  latter  a  coarse  kind  of  barley  —  highly 
dried  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire  and  ground 
very  fine  in  a  hand-mill;  and  "burstin 
brunnies  "  are  round  thick  cakes  made  of 
this  meal,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
*  butter,  and  baked  on  a  gridiroo  over  a 
peat-fire.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  guests  was  pe- 
culiar, but  strictly  according  to  custom. 
Dinner  was  served  to  those  who  had  been 
at  church  in  the  but-end.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  on  one  side  —  for  there 
was  no  head  or  foot  —  sat  the  married 
man,  bridegroom,  best  man,  and  general 
company  of  young  men ;  on  the  opposite 
side  sat  the  marrjed  woman,  bride,  best 
maid,  and  general  company  of  unmarried 
women.  "  The  auld  folk  "  —  as  all  the 
married  guests  were  irreverently  called  — 
had  dinner  in  the  ben-end,  and  all  were 
served  by  Magnus  and  his  wife.  Drams 
were  occasionally  handed  round,  and 
sparingly  partaken  of;  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  approaching  to  the  slightest  ex- 
cess throughout  the  wedding  festivities. 
But  Shetlanders,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have 
always  been  an  eminently  temperate  peo- 
ple; and  at  the  many  weddings  I  have 
been  a  guest,  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
forget  himself  by  over-indulgence  in  drink. 

Dinner  over,  the  tables  and  their  con- 
tents were  quickly  cleared  away,  the  floor 
swept,  and  dancing  commenced  in  the 
but-end.  Fraedie,  the  best  fiddler  in  the 
island  —  and  a  first-rate  one  he  was,  genial 
witbal,  a  prime  favorite,  and  always  in 
great  request  at  weddings  or  other  merry- 
makings —  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
been  invited.  On  the  top  of  a  huge  sea- 
man's chest  in  a  corner,  a  chair  was  set, 
and  here  Fraedie  took  bis  place.  Before 
commencing  the  hot  and  highly  fatiguing 
work  of  the  evening,  the  men  disincum- 
bered  themselves  of  their  coats,  and  the 
ball  began  with  what  is  termed  a  "  sixuro 
reel,"  which  is  made  up  of  three  couples. 
This  is  always  the  most  common  and 
popular  dance  amongst  Shetlanders.  The 
figure  of  the  reel  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
but  simple  and  graceful.  As  to  •'  steps," 
when  the  dancers  set  to  their  partners, 
they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 


each  dancer  had  a  style  and  steps  of  his 
own  and  her  own.  Sixum,  foursum,  and 
threesum  reels,  and  an  occasional  country- 
dance,  were  engaged  in  with  unflagging 
energy  and  enthusiasm  till  tea-time. 
Round  dances  were  utterly  unknown.  Tea 
was  served  about  seven  o'clock,  and  then 
dancing  was  renewed  with  no  diminution 
of  spirit. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  distaot  shot  was 
heard.  "  Grulacks  I "  (Shetlandic  for 
guisers  or  maskers)  u  Grulacks  !  "  was  the 
cry;  and  the  dance  in  progress  was  in- 
stantly stopped  in  mid  career.  The  gun- 
ner flew  for  his  old  musket  and  fired  off 
the  shot  of  welcome,  without  which  the 
grulacks  would  not  have  approached  the 
house.  Presently,  six  men  entered,  clad 
in  most  fantastic  garb,  which  thoroughly 
disguised  them.  Some  wore  a  rude  straw 
tunic,  reaching  to  the  knee ;  some  a  short 
petticoat ;  each  had  a  white  or  striped 
cotton  shirt  over  his  coat;  and  a  gigantic 
high  peaked  straw  hat,  liberally  trimmed 
with  festoons  of  narrow  ribbon  of  various 
colors,  adorned  his  head ;  while  a  thin 
handkerchief  concealed  his  face,  but  did 
not  blindfold  him;  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  stout  stick  at  least  four  feet 
long.  The  skudler,  or  chief  of  the  band 
of  grulacks,  is  distinguished  from  the  oth- 
ers by  the  more  gaudy  and  elaborate  dec- 
orations of  his  head-dress.  Welcomed  by 
the  friendly  shot,  these  strangely  attired 
maskers  stepped  boldly  forward  and  ap- 
propriated the  middle  space  of  the  kitchen 
floor,  flourishing  their  sticks  and  striking 
the  floor  with  them,  and  snorting  and 
grunting  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  grulacks 
and  pigs,  but  saying  never  a  word.  Pres- 
ently, Fraedie  struck  up  the  lively  strains 
of  the  "  Foola  Reel,"  and  they  danced,  first 
by  themselves,  and  then  for  an  hour  with 
the  girls.  Then  they  discovered  them- 
selves, had  some  very  substantial  refresh- 
ments, and  departed.  All  weddings  were 
not  graced  by  a  visit  of  grulacks.  It  was 
meant  as  a  very  special  mark  of  honor 
and  respect.  About  midnight  the  guests 
had  supper ;  and  then  the  married  portion 
of  the  company  sped  their  way  to  their 
respective  homes,  but  the  young  people 
kept  up  the  dancing  for  two  or  three  hours 
longer. 

The  time  for  bidding  the  bride  good- 
night had  now  arrived,  and  as  each  young 
man  stepped  forward  to  offer  his  felicita- 
tions, he  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  in  the 
most  ostentatious  manner  presented  her 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  varying  from 
one  to  three  shillings.  These  were  the 
only  marriage  presents  going,  or  usual  on 
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similar  occasions,  and  they  were  always 
graciously  accepted.  It  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  affront  to  refuse. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  now  the  wed* 
ding  party  would  finally  separate.  By  no 
means.  The  correct  thing  in  those  days 
was  to  keep  up  the  festivities  till  Saturday 
night,  and  Magnus  Anderson  was  the  last 
man  in  the  island  to  depart  one  jot  from 
old  custom.  Accordingly  accommodation 
was  provided  for  the  young  people  who 
had  come  from  any  considerable  distance ; 
others  went  to  their  own  homes ;  but  all 
again  put  in  an  appearance  at  daybreak 
on  Friday  morning;  and  during  this  day 
and  Saturday,  the  feasting  and  fun  con- 
tinued with  unflagging  spirit.  The  lads 
played  games  at  football  during  the  few 
hours  o:  daylight,  and  the  evenings  were 
spent  in  dancing  and  games.  On  Satur- 
day evening  the  wedding  party  at  last 
broke  up ;  but  all  met  again  at  church  on 
Sunday,  when  the  newlv  married  couple 
were  •*  kirkit."  Ned  ana  Osla  walked  into 
the  church  arm-in-arm  and  took  their 
places,  supported  bv  the  entire  wedding 
party,  the  lads  ana  lasses,  however,  in 
separate  pews,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  days. 

Ned  and  Osla  still  survive,  a  fine  old 
couple,  hale  and  hearty.  Their  married 
life  has  been  happy  and  prosperous.  They 
have  brought  up  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters,  most  of  whom  are  married. 
Their  eldest  son  is  the  popular  captain  of 
a  large  steamer,  whereat  the  "  auld  folk  " 
are  naturally  not  a  little  proud.  Their 
grandchildren,  too,  are  numerous;  and 
Osla  is  full  of  hope  that  if  her  eldest 
daughter's  daughter  —  who  is  also  her 
own  namesake,  and  has  always  been  her 
special  **  pet  lamb  " —  has  the  good  sense 
to  accept  the  steady,  handsome  fisher-lad 
who  wants  to  make  her  his  wife,  she  may 
live  to  be  a  great-grandmother. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
CONCERNING   SOME  STRANGE  HISTORIC 
DOUBTS. 

When  Horace  Walpole  wrote  his  "  His- 
toric Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Richard  the  Third/'  he  perhaps  little 
knew  upon  what  an  interesting  field  of 
varied  observation  he  was  entering,  and 
of  what  a  variety  of  suggestions  in  many 
departments  of  history  his  scepticisms 
might  be  the  anticipation.  We  shall  sup- 
pose that  most  of  our  readers  are  well 
acquainted  with  Walpole's  little  work.     It 


is,  in  fact,  a  vindication  of  Richard,  and 
an  exceedingly  plausible  vindication  too, 
from  the  imputation  of  the  many  hideous 
crimes  which  attach  to  his  memory.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  a  certain  Will  Shake- 
speare, who  was  probably  not  superior  to 
Lancastrian  prejudices  which  found  their 
triumph  and  splendor  in  the  overthrow 
of  Richard  and  the  house  of  York  at 
Bos  worth.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
tradition  has  represented  Richard  as  ex- 
ceedingly ugly,  uncouth,  and  humpbacked. 
The  great  probability  is,  from  even  con- 
temporaneous evidence,  that  if  one  shoul- 
der were  elevated  above  the  other  he  was 
yet,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some men  of  his  time.  Walpole  shows, 
in  a  very  succinct  and  plausible  manner, 
that  there  may  be  as  much  to  be  said  for 
his  character  as  for  his  person.  He  very 
truly  remarks,  •*  There  is  a  kind  of  literary 
superstition  which  men  are  apt  to  contract 
from  habit,  and  which  makes  them  look 
on  any  attempt  towards  shaking  their  be- 
lief in  any  established  characters  —  no 
matter  whether  good  or  bad  —  as  a  sort  of 
profanation."  And  then,  after  some  in- 
teresting words,  he  inquires :  "  Does  an- 
tiquity consecrate  darkness  ?  Does  a  lie 
become  venerable  from  its  age?" 

But  we  shall  not  follow  Horace  Wal- 
pole through  his  interesting  vindication 
further  than  to  say  there  is  most  evidently 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Perkyn  War- 
beck.  There  was,  however,  a  story  of 
which  probably  Horace  Walpole  knew 
nothing,  and  which  his  odd  mind  —  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  circumstances 
startling  and  strange  —  would  have  been 
glad  to  know;  it  adds  another  to  the  his- 
toric doubts  gathering  round  Richard  III., 
and  the  story,  as  we  have  it,  certainly  puts 
his  character  in  an  amiable  light.  Had 
Richard  a  son,  who  was,  indeed,  the  last 
of  the  Plantagenets?  Francis  Peek's 
"  Disiderata  Curiosa,  a  collection  of  scarce 
and  curious  pieces  relating  to  English 
History,"  was  published  in  1779,  and  in  it 
there  is  a  strange  story  indeed  of  a  Rich- 
ard Plantagenet  who  died  at  Eastwell, 
December  22nd,  1550.  This  man  had 
lived  through  a  long  and  precarious  life, 
and  when  he  died  had  certainly  passed 
beyond  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a 
protigi  and  dependent  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moyle,  the  lord  of  Eastwell,  and  was  work- 
ing, when  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas,  on 
bis  estate  as  a  bricklayer. 

Those  were  not  days  when  humble  la- 
borers were  readers,  and  Sir  Thomas 
noticed  that  in  this  man's  vacant  hoars 
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when  he  left  off  working,  he  took  from  his 
pocket  a  book  and  occupied  himself  in 
reading.  One  day  he  came  upon  him 
unexpectedly,  and  seizing  the  book,  found 
it  to  be  Latin.  Sir  Thomas  discovered  in 
him  a  Latin  scholar,  and  this  led  to  con- 
versation, and,  by-and-by,  to  the  quietly 
telling  of  a  strange  story:  that  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  boarded  until  he  was 
quite  a  youth  with  a  Latin  scholar,  or 
schoolmaster;  that  a  gentleman  came  to 
see  him  and  his  guardian  about  every 
three  months,  paying  all  charges,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  the  lad  wanted  Tor  nothing ; 
but  that  one  day  he  came  and  took  him 
away,  carrying  him  to. a  fine  great  house, 
of  which  he  remembered  the.  large  and 
stately  rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  gentle- 
man left  him  alone,  when  there  came  to 
him  another  gentleman  very  richly  dressed 
—  it  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers 
that  Richard  was  very  careful  about  his 
dress  —  and  he  was  adorned  with  a  star 
and  rich  garter;  this  gentleman  talked 
very  kindly  to  him,  gave  him  money,  then 
called  for  the  gentleman  who  had  brought 
him  there,  and  who  took  him  back  again 
to  his  old  guardian. 

Not  long  after  this  the  same  gentleman 
came  again,  and  told  him  that  he  was  to 
take  him  a  long  journey.  He  provided 
him  with  horse  and  accoutrements,  and 
they  rode  on  until  they  came  to  Leicester- 
shire, and  went  to  Bosworth  Field,  and 
straight  on  to  the  tent  of  Richard,  the 
king,  who  proved  to  be  the  person  whom 
he  had  seen  in  the  great  house,  and  who 
now  embraced  him  very  tenderly,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  his  son ;  "  but,  child," 
said  he,  '*  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my 
crown,  and  be  you  sure  that  if  1  lose  it  I 
shall  lose  my  life  too,  but  I  hope  to  pre- 
serve both."  Then  he  pointed  the  lad  to 
a  place  where  he  was  to  lie  out  of  danger. 
"And  when  I  have  gained  the  victory," 
he  said,  "  come  to  me,  and  I  will  own  you 
for  mine ;  but  if  I  should  lose  the  battle 
you  will  have  to  shift  for  yourself,  but 
take  care  to  let  no  one  know  that  I  am 
your  father,  for  no  mercy  will  be  shown  to 
any  one  related  to  me."  Then  the  king 
put  into  his  hand  a  purse  of  gold  and  dis- 
missed him.  The  boy  followed  the  king's 
directions.  We  know  how  the  battle 
turned.  There  were  probably  no  indica- 
tions either  in  the  caparisonings  of  the 
horse  or  in  hfe  own  attire  to  lead  to  sus- 
picion. He  fled,  but  succeeded  in  selling 
the  horse,  and  parting  with  his  clothes  for 
plainer  apparel,  and  that  he  might  sustain 
himself  by  honest  labor,  bound  himself 
apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.    In  the  midst 


of  such  lowly  occupation  he  still  sustained 
the  reserve  of  a  gentleman,  and  cultivated 
his  taste  for  scholarly  books.  He  was  far 
advanced  in  life  when  Sir  Thomas  met 
him,  who  certainly  treated  him  as  no  kn- 
postor,  but,  offering  to  take  him  into  his 
house  and  keep  him  there,  the  old  man 
begged  of  him  rather  to  build  for  him  a 
little  house  in  the  park.  "  There,"  said 
he,  "  by  your  good  leave  I  will  live  and 
die." 

Sir  Thomas  did  as  he  requested,  and 
there  this,  presumably  the  last  of  the 
Plantagenets,  remained  until  his  death, 
and  we  suppose  the  register  of  the  parish 
of  Eastwell  would  show  now,  as  it  showed 
apparently  in  Peek's  day,  that  which  was 
transcribed  by  Peek's  correspondent, 
"Richard  Plantagenet  was  buried  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1 550."  The  little 
hut  in  which  he  lived  long  continued 
standing,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  said,  "  I  would  as 
soon  have  pulled  down  Eastwell  Place 
itself  as  have  pulled  down  that  hut." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  this  strange  historic 
doubt  concerning  Richard  III.;  but  who 
this  boy  was,  whether  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, there  are  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  probability  is,  accepting  the  story  as 
it  stands,  that  he  was  legitimate,  and  that 
Richard  was  waiting  for  the  moment 
when,  delivered  from  his  embarrassments, 
he  might  acknowledge  his  successor.  It 
is  all  a  strange  historic  doubt,  but  it  has 
led  to  a  very  pleasing  historical  romance, 
published  in  1829,  called  "  The  Last  of  the 
Plantagenets." 

There  is  a  strange  historic  doubt  which  : 
has  led  to  large  speculation,  and  seems 
involved  in  a  haze  of  mystery,  although 
we  must  say  it  has  never  for  a  moment 
disturbed  our  faith.  The  chief  iconoclast 
in  this  matter  is  M.  Octave  Delepierre, 
some  years  since  the  Belgian  consul  in 
England,  and  it  has  led  to  several  search- 
ing investigations.  To  some  of  our  read- 
ers the  inquiry  may  be  new  and  startling 
—  Was  Joan  of  Arc  really  burned  at. 
Rouen  ?  Delepierre  believes  that  he  dis- 
covered incontestable  evidence  that  she 
was  not  In  our  brief  paper  we  need  not 
give  his  authorities,  which  are  yet,  how- 
ever, before  us.  He  believes,  and  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  somehow  the  glorious 
and  illustrious  maid  must  have  escaped; 
that  she  was  not  burned  at  the  stake,  but 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  being  happily  mar- 
ried to  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  ana  repu- 
tation. The  story  is  this.  In  the  archives 
of  Metz  for  the  year  1436  it  is  reported 
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that  the  maid  came  to  Metz.  She  in- 
stantly appears  to  have  placed  herself  in 
relationship  with  the  sheriff  and  officers 
of  the  city.  She  bad,  however,  assumed 
the  name  of  Claude.  There,  shortly  after, 
two  of  her  brothers,  who  had  supposed 
her  to  have  been  burned,  came  to  see  her 
and  recognized  her ;  and  many  other  per- 
sons who  had  seen  her  as  she  escorted 
the  king  beneath  her  banner  to  his  coro- 
nation also  knew  her.  A  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance in  this  record  is  that  this  person 
is  described  as  speaking  mostly  in  para- 
bles. This  is  very  unlike  the  Jeanne 
whom  we  know,  all  of  whose  speech,  even 
when  she  described  the  voices  which  in- 
voked her,  is  remarkable  for  its  straight- 
forward clearness.  However,  she  so  sat- 
isfied the  people  of  Metz  that  she  was  the 
maid  Jeanne,  of  France,  that  she  appears 
to  have  been  covered  with  presents,  espe- 
cially many  jewels,  all  of  which,  bv  the 
way,  is  very  unlike  Joan,  who  would  re- 
ceive no  present  for  her  magnificent  ser- 
vices excepting  the  freedom  of  her  village 
of  Domremy  from  taxation,  and  which 
freedom  continued  until  the  proscription 
was  abolished  in  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  mysterious  heroine  went  to  Arlon, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  There  she 
was  thronged,  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  the  true  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
there  her  marriage  was  solemnized  with  a 
noble  knight,  the  Sieur  Herraoise,  and 
they  returned  together  to  live  at  Metz. 
This  is  the  story  found  by  Father  Vignier 
in  the  archives  of  that  city ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  more.  Father  Vignier  was  in- 
vited to  look  over  the  family  register  of 
the  Hermoises,  and  there  be  found  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  Robert  des 
Hermoise,  knight,  and  Jeanne  d'Arcy,  the 
so-called  Maid  of  Orleans.  But  in  1740, 
in  the  town  hall  of  Orleans,  were  found 
some  bills  paid  in  1436  for  messages  and 
refreshments  supplied  for  the  Maid  of 
Orleaos.  These  were  especially  for  her 
brother;  but  there  is  one  very  singular 
**  To  the  Sieur  de  Lis  "  (the  designation 
of  the  brother  of  Jeanne),  "  October  18th, 
1436,  for  a  journey  which  he  made  through 
the  said  city  while  on  his  way  to  the  Maid, 
who  was  then  at  Arlon,  in  Luxemburg; 
and  for  carrying  letters  from  Jeanne,  the 
Maid,  to  the  king  at  Loicher,  where  he 
was  then  staying  —  six  livres!"  And 
there  are  other  similar  items  in  the  town 
records. 

Is  not  all  this  very  strange  —  that  in 
1436,  five  years  after  the  public  execution 
at  Rouen,  a  young  woman,  believed  to  be 


the  real  Jeanne  d'Arc,  was  alive  in  Lor- 
raine, and  was  married  there  to  a  noble 
personage?  But  the  account  does  not 
stop  here.  A  certain  M.  Wallow  has 
written  an  elaborate  life  of  the  maid,  and 
in  it  he  says :  •*  In  1439  she  came  to  Or- 
leans; there  she  had  a  great  reception, 
and  on  the  day  of  her  departure  the  citi- 
zens of  Orleans,  through  a  special  decree 
of  the  town  council,  presented  her  with 
two  hundred  and  ten  livres  —  an  immense 
sum  for  that  day  —  said  in  the  record  "  to 
be  for  the  services  which  she  had  ren- 
dered to  the  said  city  during  the  siege/' 
Up  to  this  time,  1439,  solemn  annual  cer- 
emonies had  been  performed  in  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  repose  of  her  souL  After 
this  visit,  of  course,  they  were  quite  natu- 
rally suppressed. 

There  certainly  were  adventuresses 
about  attempting  to  simulate  the  person 
of  the  beloved  and  immortal  maid,  for  as 
with  Barbarossa  and  Odin,  and  even  the 
first  Napoleon,  it  was  believed  that  the 
beloved  one  could  not  be  dead;  and  M. 
Delepierre  gives  the  instance  of  an  adven- 
turess who  endeavored  to  pass  herself  off 
as  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  was  con- 
demned to  be  exposed  on  the  marble 
stones  of  the  palace  ball  in  Orleans  in 
order  to  prove  that  she  was  an  impostor. 
But  why  was  not  the  same  rigorous  jus- 
tice exercised  towards  this  other  per- 
son? 

We  have  rapidly  condensed  the  chief 
particulars  of  this  most  remarkable  story. 
Of  course,  against  all  this  seeming  evi- 
dence there  is  still  the  absolutely  irrefuta- 
ble fact  that  apparently  a  young  woman 
was  really  burned  at  Rouen.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  fact,  by  those  who  wish 
to  confirm  the  doubt,  that  contemporary 
documents  say  that  she  was  conducted  to 
the  stake  with  her  face  veiled.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Church 
which  burned  Jeanne.  She  was  burned 
as  a  witch  — one  in  alliance  with  the  evil 
powers  —  and  thus  all  victims  were  con- 
ducted to  the  places  of  their  doom  veiled. 

The  stream  of  evidence  attendant  upon 
her  execution,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner after  her  death,  all  seem  to  cast 
contempt  upon  the  strange  story  we  have 
recited.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  her  escape  and  survival 
there  is  not  a  word  of  the  slightest  infor- 
mation as  to  where  she  was  or  what  she 
was  doing  during  the  &vt  years1  interval. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  rec- 
ords appear  very  singular.  Of  these  the 
second  class  appear  most  remarkable. 
As  to  the  first,  Jeanne  was  one  of  the  most 
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common  names  in  France,  and  d'Arc,  or 
d'Arcy  —  •'  the  Bow  "  —  one  of  the  most 
common  also  in  that  day.  So  that  it  might 
well  be  that  a  Robert  des  Hermoise  mar- 
ried a  Jeanne  d'Arc,  who  might  also  have 
been  a  maid  of  Orleans.  Still,  remember- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  that  there  were 
adventuresses  who  attempted  the  work  of 
imposture,  and  recalling,  as  we  are  easily 
able  to  do,  all  the  details  of  circumstance 
of  the  imprisonment,  the  trial  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  maid,  from  the  time  of  her 
capture  almost  to  her  execution,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  she  really  suffered  at  that 
stake.  And  we  have  been  disposed  our- 
selves to  treat  the  story  with  much  the 
same  regard  as  that  with  which  we  treat 
French  writers  of  our  own  day  who  have 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  English  were 
not  victors  at  Waterloo.  The  capture  of 
Jeanne  was  caused  by  the  barring  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  which  she  had  nobly 
saved  against  her,  and  her  surrender  to 
the  English  is  a  stigma  which  French  writ- 
ers may  well  desire,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  wash  away.  Such  is  our  opin- 
ion ;  but,  as  it  stands,  the  story  may  well 
be  recited  among  strange  historic  doubts. 

But  of  all  strange  historic  doubts,  per- 
haps that  which  involves  the  fate  of  Louis 
XVII.,  the  unhappy  little  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  is  yet  the 
most  doubtful  and  perplexing.  It  is  easy 
summarily  to  say  he  died  in  the  Temple 
beneath  the  brutal  usage  of  his  keeper, 
Simon;  but  it  is  almost  clear  that  his 
sister,  the  Duchesse  d'Angoule'me,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  and  Lamartine,  apparently  ex- 
pressing no  opinion,  says  in  his  **  History 
of  the  Restoration:"  "The  existence  of 
Louis  the  Seventeenth  can  only  serve  as 
food  for  the  imagination,  and  as  a  text  for 
faocy,  but  never  for  the  serious  research 
of  history.  It  is  one  of  the  enigmas  that 
men  are  eternally  proposing,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  solved  but  by  probability  or 
Providence."  And  Thomas  de  Quincey 
said:  "It  is  made  probable  enough  that 
the  true  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the  year 
1795  at  the  Temple,  but  was  personated 
by  a  boy  unknown."  1 1  has  always  seemed 
to  us  roost  remarkable  that  the  beautiful 
Chapel  of  the  Expiation  in  Paris,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  has  no  memorial  of  their  son. 
It  would  seem  that  both  the  governments 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.  be- 
lieved in  his  existence  somewhere,  from 
the  steps  which  were  taken  with  reference 
to  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 


a  fair  claim  to  the  dignity.  The  strange 
story  of  Eleazer  Williams  has  been  told.* 
A  still  more  remarkable  story,  however, 
is  that  of  the  Baron  de  Richemont. 

It  was  in  the  year  1853  that  a  stir  of 
unusual  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Ville- 
franche,  near  Lyons.  The  countess  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  Legitimist 
families  had  sent  her  carriage  to  await  the 
arrival  of  a  train  —  herself  following  on 
foot,  although  seventy  years  of  age,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  son,  the  Count 
Maurice.  The  train  arrived,  the  count 
advanced,  quite  uncovered,  hat  in  hand, 
and  received  a  vigorous  but  venerable  old 
man  in  simple  attire.  Still  uncovered,  the 
count  conducted  him  to  the  carriage  ;  the 
countess,  it  is  said,  receiving  him  also 
with  those  distinguished  marks  of  the 
politeness  of  the  ancient  rigime  which  are 
now  rarely  affected  anywhere  but  on  the 
stage.  No  wonder  that  the  personality 
of  the  mysterious  stranger  excited  curios- 
ity. Startling,  indeed,  when  that  very 
night  in  the  old  castle  the  mysterious  per- 
son died  of  apoplexy.  The  funeral  fol- 
lowed ;  but  before  that  the  train  which 
arrived  from  Paris  brought  about  twenty 
men,  simply  attired,  but  among  whom 
many  persons  declared  they  recognized 
dukes  and  princes  — the  known  attachis 
of  the  great  and  true  Legitimist  family  of 
France.  The  funeral  over  —  and  it  was, 
naturally  enough,  a  large  one  —  all  these 
returnea  by  the  next  train  to  Paris. 

The  very  story  seemed  to  be  resolved 
when  eight  days  after  a  gravestone  arrived 
from  Paris,  upon  which,  when  placed  over 
the  remains,  the  astonished  spectators 
read,  **  Here  rests  Louis  Charles  of  France. 
Born  in  Versailles,  March  27,  1785 ;  died 
at  Castle  Vaeux  Renard,  August  10,  1853." 
Now  the  people  were  enlightened  as  to 
the  personality  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
was  received  with  such  distinguished  hon- 
ors, and  who  had  been  for  so  brief  a  time 
the  guest  in  the  old  castle;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Paris  newspapers  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Riche- 
mont, whose  life  had  been  one  long  suc- 
cession of  persecutions  in  defiance  of  his 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
successor  to  the  sceptre  of  France.  Nat- 
urally enough,  however,  the  gravestone 
was  not  allowed  to  retain  its  place  long. 
On  the  1 2th  of  November  arrived  the 
prefect  of  the  department,  the  judge  of 
enquiry,  and  a  band  of  military  officers. 
These  summoned  the  mayor,  and  they  all 

•  Sec  E  cite  tic  Review*  1866,  and  "  Biographic  Ro- 
mance," by  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 
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proceeded  to  the  churchyard,  attended  by 
a  great  crowd,  and  the  tombstone  was 
demolished.  But  the  greatest  mystery 
remained  behind.  As  the  prefect  was 
about  to  leave  the  churchyard  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  Paris  was  haoded 
to  him.  He  was  surprised,  startled,  con- 
sulted with  his  fellow-officers,  then  called 
for  the  graved iggers,  and  commanded  that 
the  grave  should  be  immediately  opened. 
The  expressions  on  the  faces  were  curious 
—  incredulity,  contempt,  astonishment  — 
but  the  work  was  done.  The  gravediggers 
came  to  the  coffin.  What  next?  The  pre- 
fect commanded  them  to  lift  the  cover. 
The  order  was  executed,  but  this  ooly 
showed  a  second  coffin  of  lead.  This  was 
also  opened.  A  cry  of  astonishment  burst 
from  the  crowd;  the  coffin  was  empty! 
We  believe  no  light  was  ever  thrown  upon 
this  marvellous  transaction.  There  is  but 
one  little  fragmentary  hint.  It  was  said 
that  passing  through  Lyons  a  day  or  two 
before  his  reputed  death,  in  a  hotel  there 
happened  to  be  lying  a  copy  of  Dumas's 
celebrated  novel  «•  Monte  Cristo,"  and 
while  turning  over  the  leaves  the  baron 
said  to  a  person  standing  by,  "Do  you 
think  it  possible  that  from  the  effects  of 
hashish  a  person  can  be  for  some  days 
apparently  dead,  buried,  and  brought  alive 
again  out  of  his  grave?"  What  became 
of  the  supposed  inhabitant  of  this  vacant 
coffin  was,  we  believe,  never  publicly 
known,  and  many  of  our  readers  will 
probably  say,  "  And  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 
We  are  not  implying  that  any  material 
issues  can  hang  upon  any  of  the  stories 
we  are  reciting,  but  it  certainly  is  even 
something  more  than  curious  to  follow 
the  strange  surmises  which  have  gathered 
round  the  histories  of  extraordinary  per- 
sons. The  belief  in  the  escape  of  Louis 
XVII.  from  his  imprisonment  has  per- 
vaded more  or  less  all  classes  of  persons 
in  France. 

There  were  several  primd  facie  circum- 
stances which  justified  this.  First  of  all 
the  certificate  from  the  physicians  as  to 
his  death  was  only  given  four  days  after, 
and  was  distinctly  most  informal.  It  said 
no  more  than  that  they  had  seen  a  corpse 
of  a  boy  which  they  "  were  told  was  the 
son  of  Louis  Capet "  (Louis  XVI.).  The 
general  state  advocate,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  the  trials  which  ensued  upon  a 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  prince,  ad- 
mitted at  once  —  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  lawyer 
who  had  examined  a  large  range  of  docu- 
mentary evidence — "in  regard  to  the 
flight  of  the  Dauphin  from  the  Temple,  the 


investigations  which  I  have  made  have 
brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  in- 
contestable." 

As  we  have  said,  there  were  several 
persons  who  attempted  to  maintain  their 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  prince.  But 
of  them  all,  the  Baron  de  Richemont  pre- 
sents the  greatest  amount  of  probabilities 
and  plausibilities.  Throughout  his  life 
he  persistently  asked  the  question  in 
courts  of  law  and  other  places,  "If  I  am 
not  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  who  am  I  ?" 
and  we  believe  the  question  was  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  His  life  was  a 
long  succession  of  strange  adventures, 
which,  although  lying  before  us,  and  full 
of  incident  and  entertainment,  are  too 
lengthy  for  these  pages.  Each  period  of 
his  life  seems  to  be  distinctly  traceable, 
whether  in  Africa  or  America,  or  in  Aus- 
trian prisons,  to  which  the  schemes  of 
French  governments  consigned  him.  In 
1830  he  sent  a  protest  to  all  the  govern- 
ments in  Europe  against  the  ascension  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  and  it  is 
very  singular  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  mother  of  Louis  Philippe,  steadily 
supported  his  claims ;  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  her  influence  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  some  time  unmo- 
lested in  Paris.  But  when  the  government 
was  apparently  firmly  established,  and  it 
was  believed,  and  even  came  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  that  he  held  in  bis  hand 
sufficient  evidence  of  bis  identity,  it  was 
determined  to  silence  him.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  safety  of  the  State.  His  trial  contin- 
ued during  a  period  of  fifteen  months. 
The  very  prosecutors  were  compelled  al- 
most to  acknowledge  his  identity  with  the 
Dauphin,  and  during  this  long  course  of 
investigation  no  answer  was  given  to  his 
question,  "  If  I  am  not  Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth, who  ami?"  Even  the  language 
of  the  president  of  the  court  to  the  jury, 
towards  the  close  of  the  trial,  was  remark- 
able, and  seems  to  show  the  drift  of  his 
own  thought.  "  Gentlemen,  who  is  the 
accused  now  standing  before  you  ?  What 
is  his  true  name,  his  origin,  his  family  ? 
What  are  his  antecedents  ?  What  is  his 
whole  life?  Is  he  a  tool  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  who  strive  to  stir  up  civil  war 
throughout  our  land?  Or  is  be,  rather, 
only  an  unfortunate  man,  who,  as  by  a 
miracle,  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  a 
bloody  revolution  ?  who,  outlawed  and  ex- 
communicated from  his  very  birth,  finds 
no  name  and  no  refuge  where  he  can  lay 
his  head  ?  "  Such  was  the  language  of  a 
president  of  a  court  of  justice  concerning 
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an  accused  man.  The  jury  could  not  agree 
upon  his  identity,  and  only  found  him 
guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  safety  of 
the  State.  The  difficulty  was,  beneath 
what  name  to  condemn  him;  but  he  was 
condemned  to  twelve  years' imprisonment. 
He  escaped,  however,  and  found  his  way 
to  Switzerland.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
gave  another  and  hopeful  turn  to  his  af- 
fairs ;  but  it  is  only  sufficient  here  that 
we  notice  how  thus,  from  first  to  last,  he 
appears  before  us,  in  connection  with  the 
chief  circumstance  of  the  fate  of  Louis 
XVII.,  as  altogether  the  greatest  and 
most  interesting  historic  doubt  of  our 
times. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
THE  DESPISED  SPARROW. 

In  these  mornings  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  the  sparrow  tribe  are  converting  my 
neighbors'  housetops  into  a  promenade 
for  lovers.  Early  morning,  when  they 
can  still  hear  themselves  speaking,  is  their 
opportunity ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  amorous  in  a  painfully  flighty 
way,  and  think  nothing  of  carrying  on 
with  two  at  once.  The  tiles,  the  gutters, 
the  chimney-stacks  are  vocal  with  scam- 
pering sparrows  looking  each  other  up 
and  going  off  for  a  wash  and  brush-up  be- 
fore breakfast ;  but  sleepy  London  knows 
nothing  of  the  noisy  aviary  above  its  head. 

So  the  sparrow  is  doomed  in  America! 
Professor  Ridgway  at  their  head,  our  ex- 
asperated cousins  are  to  rise  in  force  and 
drive  the  impudent  invader  from  their 
shores.  All  I  can  say  is,  let  them  try. 
Adverse  resolutions  in  ornithological  so- 
cieties may  kill  professors,  but  the  spar- 
rows, now  that  they  have  got  a  footing, 
will  go  on  adding  to  their  number  forever 
and  ever.  As  for  gunpowder,  poison, 
cats,  and  traps,  they  flourish  on  them. 
That  other  vagabond,  the  street  Arab, 
never  sees  the  poor  sparrow  without  lift- 
ing a  stone,  yet  the  sparrows  could  eclipse 
the  lights  of  London  if  they  gathered  in  a 
covey.  When  the  farmer  fires  his  blun- 
derbuss at  one,  the  result  is  only  to  startle 
into  life  half  a  hundred  more.  A  bogie  in 
the  potato-field  may  send  the  crows  in 
alarm  to  new  pastures,  but  the  sparrow 
builds  his  nest  out  of  it.  Learned  profess- 
ors, with  their  theories  of  extermination, 
talk  as  if  the  Bohemian  of  birds  were 
some  darling  of  society,  and  had  not  bad 
to  thieve  for  an  honest  living  since  the 
days  when  professors  were  not. 


I  should  like  to  have  that  professor  with 
me  for  an  hour  any  of  these  fine  mornings, 
watching  Master  and  Miss  Sparrow  bang- 
ing about  the  housetops  in  excess  of  ani- 
mal spirits.  And  not  necessarily  on  a 
fine  morning  either;  for  these  merry  little 
creatures  are  almost  as  blithe  and  talkative 
in  rain  or  wind  as  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
The  two  go  off  with  a  rush ;  but  they  have 
not  gone  many  yards  when  down  they  flop 
to  have  a  chat  with  other  flutterers ;  and 
when  they  do  that  they  are  lost.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  the 
sparrow  has  in  some  ways  run  to  intellect, 
he  has  no  memory,  and  when  he  stops  to 
gossip  always  forgets  which  way  he  was 
going.  His  life  is  so  precarious  that,  I 
suppose,  he  finds  one  place  as  good  as  an- 
other ;  and  even  a  professor  at  a  window 
would  not  seriously  incommode  him. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  pluck  about  the 
sparrow  —  who,  indeed,  pays  his  way  in 
insects,  killing  two  of  these  for  every  grain 
he  steals;  and  a  loyal  little  heart  beats 
beneath  his  dingy  suit  of  brown.  For 
though  gay  colors  would  be  out  of  place 
on  a  professional  thief,  the  shabby  coat  is 
at  the  root  of  much  of  our  contempt ;  and 
we  would  like  it  better  if  we  saw  it  less. 
The  robin  could  go  die  in  the  snow  with 
his  red  breast  in  a  shroud  of  white,  the 
mavis  could  cease  to  lilt  among  the  hedge- 
rows, and  the  blackbirds  vanish  from  the 
strawberry  beds,  without  our  feeling  the 
loss  —  at  least,  /  think  so ;  but  the  spar- 
row is  part  of  our  town  life,  a  messenger 
from  the  country  to  remind  us  that  there 
are  still  green  fields.  And  is  there  not 
something  pathetic  in  this,  that  the  de- 
spised sparrow  is  an  exile  from  his  native 
land,  the  country-side ;  that  to  him  is  the 
right  to  flutter  round  corn-stalks ;  and  that 
he  will  grow  old,  and  be  found  stiff  some 
day  on  his  little  back,  without  having  once 
tickled  a  running  stream  with  his  velvet 
wing? 

In  New  York  they  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  all  regard  for  the  sparrow  is 
** sentimental" — unless,  indeed,  it  be 
such  liking  as  the  cat  displayed  when  it 
ran  off  with  Jane  Scroupe's  pet  bird.  The 
Ornithological  Society  of  New  York  may 
never  have  heard  of  her ;  for  a  recent 
paper  on  sparrows  in  an  English  magazine 
did  not  mention  "  Phyllyp  Sparowe,"  and 
yet  in  all  our  literature  it  is  the  only  poem 
about  a  bird  that  might  make  little  chil- 
dren cry.  Old  John  Skelton  wrote  it: 
coarsest,  most  vituperative  of  our  satir- 
ists, he  had  still  a  softer  heart  than  a 
modern  professor.  Nowadays  no  one 
reads  the  maiden's  wail :  — 
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It  was  so  prety  a  fole, 

It  wold  syt  on  a  stole, 

And  lerned  after  my  scole 

For  to  kepe  his  cut, 

With  Phyllyp,  kepe  your  cut ! 

It  had  a  velvet  cap 

And  wold  syt  upon  my  lap, 

And  seke  after  small  wormes, 

And  somtyme  white  bred  crommes ; 

And  many  tymes  and  ofte 

Betwene  my  brestes  softe 

It  wolde  lye  and  rest ; 

It  was  propre  and  prest. 

Somtyme  he  wolde  gaspe 

Whan  he  saw  a  waspe : 

A  fly  or  a  gnat, 

He  wolde  Bye  at  that ; 

And  prytely  he  wolde  pante 

When  he  sawe  an  ant ; 

Lorde,  how  he  wolde  pry 

After  the  butterfly ! 

Lorde,  how  he  wolde  hop 

After  the  gressop ! 

And  whan  I  sayd  Phyp,  Phyp, 

Than  he  wolde  lepe  and  skyp 

And  take  me  by  the  lyp. 

Alas,  it  wyll  me  slo, 

That  Phyllyp  is  gone  me  fro ! 

Si  in  i  qui  ta  Us 

Alas,  I  was  evyll  at  ease ! 

De  pro  fun  dis  da  ma  vi 

Whan  I  sawe  my  sparowe  dye !  - 

If  one  had  a  full  report  of  this  terrible 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Ornithological 
Society,  he  would  assuredly  learn  that  the 
sparrow's  heartlessness  deprives  him  of 
all  claims  for  sympathy.  His  enemies 
always  lay  stress  on  that.  True,  there 
never  was  a  female  bird  so  little  given  to 
crying  over  spilt  milk  as  the  sparrow ;  but 
the  reason  is  plain.  Her  life  is  a  series 
of  disappointments.  The  hand  of  every 
man  and  the  beak  of  every  other  bird  is 
against  her.  Her  nest  is  torn  down  just 
when  it  is  completed;  the  eggs  are 
smashed  as  they  are  laid ;  the  young  ones 
crawl  into  the  world  to  be  dashed  out  of 
it.  Other  birds,  robbed  of  their  eggs,  lose 
courage  and  have  no  heart  to  begin  with ; 
but  with  what  professors  call  hard-heart- 
edness,  and  I  call  pluck,  this  little  woman 
at  once  reopens  the  campaign  elsewhere. 
If  she  has  built  in  a  spout  and  the  water 
comes  down  unexpectedly,  she  does  not 
peck  viciously  at  her  old  borne  nor  weep 


over  its  devastation,  but  hurries  off  cheer- 
ily to  erect  a  new  abode.  Compared  with 
the  nicely  plastered  home  of  the  mavis  (I 
have  seen  it  papered  too)  and  the  ball  of 
down  that  the  chaffinch  threads  together 
with  infinite  labor,  the  sparrow's  nest  is 
doubtless  rough  and  ready ;  but  they  are 
genteel  birds,  who  take  their  homes  for 
the  season,  while  she  is  prepared  for  no- 
tice to  quit  at  any  moment. 

With  the  sparrow  it  is  strictly  a  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  is  knocked 
into  his  small  head  at  an  early  age,  and 
he  accepts  the  grim  fact  with  the  indomi- 
table light-heartedness  that  so  seldom 
characterizes  professors.  "  Don't  be  nice 
about  your  food  "  is  one  of  the  first  max- 
ims that  greets  him  on  leaving  the  shell. 
The  sparrows  in  the  neighborhood  of  my 
bedroom  have  long  since  concluded  that  I 
have  not  enough  in  me  to  be  dangerous, 
and  last  year  granted  me  a  free  pass  be- 
hind the  scenes.  On  one  of  those  visits 
I  saw  a  baby  sparrow  in  the  last  throes 
of  choking.  A  few  minutes  before,  the 
parent  had  staggered  into  the  nest  under 
a  load  of  food  that  turned  out  to  be  a  worm 
twice  the  length  of  herself  and  propor- 
tionately stout.  The  proud  mother,  who 
was  in  a  hurry  and  perhaps  knew  where 
more  of  the  same  were  to  be  got,  dropped 
it  among  her  progeny,  and  with  a  careless 
"There,  divide  it  among  you!"  was  off 
again.  There  were  three  or  four  hungry 
mouths  in  that  nest;  but  only  one  of 
them  gaped  at  the  worm.  He  was  the 
smallest,  and  began  his  task  without  a 
moment's  delay.  The  worm  might  have 
eaten  him,  but  it  was  ridiculous  in  him  to 
think  that  he  could  stow  away  the  worm. 
Retribution  came  quick  and  sharp.  An- 
other moment  and  there  would  have  been 
one  sparrow  the  less  to  trouble  professors 
when  I  drew  the  worm  back  into  the 
world  it  had  partially  quitted.  The  infant 
bird  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  himself 
quite  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs ; 
but  he  wasn't,  and  I  removed  the  worm 
to  a  distance.  Had  it  been  left  in  the 
nest  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  bad 
another  try  at  it.  Let  the  professors  take 
my  word  for  it:  sparrows  are  not  to  be 
put  down  by  act  of  Congress. 
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GORDON  — IN   MEMORIAM,   ETC. 


GORDON. 
IN  MEMORIAM. 


On  through  the  Libyan  sand 

Rolls  ever,  mile  on  mile, 

League  on  long  league,  cleaving  the  rainless 

land, 
Fed  by  no  friendly  wave,  the  immemorial  Nile. 

IL 

Down  through  the  cloudless  air, 
Undiramed,  from  heaven's  sheer  height, 
Bend  their  inscrutable  gaze,  austere  and  bare, 
In  long- proceeding  pomp,  the  stars  of  Libyan 
night 

IIL 
Beneath  the  stars,  beside  the  unpausing  flood, 
Earth  trembles  at  the  wandering  lion's  roar ; 
Trembles  again,  when  in  blind  thirst  of  blood 
Sweep  the  wild  tribes  along  the  startled  shore. 

IV. 

They  sweep  and  surge  and  struggle,  and  are 

gone : 
The  mournful  desert  silence  reigns  again, 
The  immemorial  river  rolleth  on, 
The  ordered  stars  gaze  blank  upon  the  plain. 

v. 

O  awful  Presence  of  the  lonely  Nile, 

O  awful  Presence  of  the  starry  sky, 

Lo,  in  this  little  while 

Unto  the  mind's  true-seeing  inward  eye 

There  hath  arisen  there 

Another  haunting  Presence  as  sublime, 

As  great,  as  sternly  fair ; 

Yea,  rather  fairer  far 

Than  stream,  or  sky,  or  star, 

To  live  while  star  shall  burn  or  river  roll, 

Unmarred  by  marring  Time, 

The  crown  of  Being,  a  heroic  souL 


Beyond  the  weltering  tides  of  worldly  change 
He  saw  the  invisible  things, 
The  eternal  Forms  of  Beauty  and  of  Right ; 
Wherewith  well  pleased  his  spirit  wont  to 

range, 
Rapt  with  divine  delight, 
Richer  than  empires,  royaler  than  kings. 

VII. 

Lover  of  children,  lord  of  fiery  fight, 

Saviour  of  empires,  servant  of  the  poor, 

Not  in  the  sordid  scales  of  earth,  unsure, 

Depraved,  adulterate, 

He  measured  small  and  great, 

But  by  some  righteous  balance  wrought  in 

heaven, 
To  his  pure  hand  by  Powers  empyreal  given ; 
Therewith,  by  men  unmoved,  as  God  he  judged 

aright. 

VIIL 
As  on  the  broad  sweet-watered  river  tost 
Falls  some  poor  grain  of  salt, 
And  melts  to  naught,  nor  leaves  embittering 

trace; 
As  in  the  o'er-arching  vault 


With  unrepelled  assault 
A  cloudy  climbing  vapor,  lightly  lost, 
Vanisheth  utterly  in  the  starry  space ; 
So  from  our  thought,  when  his  enthroned  estate 
We  inly  contemplate, 

All  wrangling  phantoms  fade,  and  leave  us 
face  to  face. 

IX. 

Dwell  in  us,  sacred  spirit,  as  in  thee 
Dwelt  the  eternal  Love,  the  eternal  Life, 
Nor  dwelt  in  only  thee ;  not  thee  alone 
We  honor  reverently, 

But  in  thee  all  who  in  some  succoring  strife. 
By  day  or  dark,  world- witnessed  or  unknown, 
Crushed  by  the  crowd,  or  in  late  harvest  hailed, 
Warring  thy  war  have  triumphed,  or   have 
failed. 


Nay,  but  not  only  there 

Broods  thy  great  Presence,  o'er  the  Libyan 

plain. 
It  haunts  a  kindlier  clime,  a  dearer  air, 
The  liberal  air  of  England,  thy  loved  home. 
Thou  through  her  sunlit  clouds  and  flying  rain 
Breathe,  and  all  winds  that  sweep  her  island 

shore, 
Rough  fields  of  riven  foam, 
Where  in  stern  watch  her  guardian  breakers 

roar. 
Ay,  throned  with  all  her  mighty  memories, 
W herefrom  her  nobler  sons  their  nurture  draw, 
With  all  of  good  or  great 
For  aye  incorporate 
That  rears  her  race  to  faith  and  generous 

shame, 
To  high-aspiring  awe, 
To  hate  implacable  of  thick-thronging  lies, 
To  scorn  of  gold  and  gauds  and  clamorous 

fame, 
With  all  we  guard  most  dear  and  most  divine, 
All  records  ranked  with  thine, 
Here  be  thy  home,  brave  soul,  thy  undecaying 

shrine. 
Fortnightly  Review.  ERNEST  MYERS, 


PRIMROSES. 


The  rancor  of  the  east  wind  quell'd,  a  thrush 

Joyfully  talking  on  through  glittering  rain, 

O  see  the  yellow  tufts  along  the  lane, 
Crowding  the  budded  copse  round  every  bush, 
Starring  the  dingle  by  its  brooklet's  gush. 

Dotting  the  elm-path's  border, — who  not 
fain 
To  drink  their  tender  sweetness,  cool  and  fresh, 

The  very  breath  of  spring,  return'd  again  ? 
The  child's  flower,  in  the  childhood  of  the  year : 
Our  slopes  and  woods  but  yesterday  were  drear, 

Now  all  the  country  breaks  into  a  smile 
Of  primroses,  and  youth  is  full  of  cheer ; 

This  fragrant  vernal   breeze  in  some,  the 
while, 
Waking  old  thoughts,  unutterably  dear. 

Atheweum.  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS  IN   EUROPE. 

For  the  past  four  hundred  years,  some 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  south-east  of 
Europe  have  been  subject  to  a  race  alien 
alike  in  origin,  character,  and  religion  to 
the  other  European  States.  With  this 
fact,  on  its  practical  side,  we  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  familiarized  by  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  so-called  Eastern  ques- 
tion. We  have  heard  much  and  often  of 
the  weakness,  the  corruption,  and  the  de- 
cay of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Its  ever-im- 
pending yet  ever-delayed  disappearance 
has  been  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
European  world.  It  has  provided  a  never- 
failing  material  for  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments and  rearrangements,  which  have, 
however,  left  the  problem  still  unsolved  ; 
it  has  again  and  again  proved  a  disturb- 
ance to  the  peace  of  Europe,  now  by  its 
apparent  weakness,  and  the  consequent 
aggressions  of  powerful  neighbors ;  now 
by  its  reckless  misgovernment  and  the 
resulting  insurrections  of  its  subject  prov- 
inces. Indeed,  the  present  position  of 
Turkey  has  engrossed  so  much  of  our 
practical  consideration,  that  we  have  per- 
haps ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strangeness 
of  the  phenomena  which  Turkish  history 
presents.  We  do  not  always  realize  that 
regions,  the  seats,  in  former  ages,  of 
Greek  enterprise  and  civilization,  and  the 
centre  for  centuries  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  are  held  now  by  a 
race  which,  six  hundred  years  ago  was  a 
nomad  horde  still  ranging  the  table-lands 
of  Asia.  Nor  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
do  we  always  bear  in  mind  how  immense 
a  contrast  between  its  former  energy  and 
force  and  its  present  paralysis  and  degra- 
dation the  history  of  this  race  suggests. 
We  shall  attempt,  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  not  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  forward  step  by  step  with 
minuteness,  but,  if  possible,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  made  that 
history  so  unique  and  remarkable ;  to  ex- 
plain the  wonderful  rapidity  of  their  ear- 
lier successes  and  their  recognition  as  an 
integral  power  of  Europe;  to  show  the 
inherent  sources  of  weakness;  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  which  ultimately  led  to 
decrepitude  and  decay  ;  and  finally  to  ad- 


vert to  the  wonderful  vitality  which,  like 
so  many  of  the  lower  organisms,  it  has  in 
spite  of  all  displayed.  To  this  end  we 
shall  use  the  more  concrete  facts  of  his- 
tory as  the  joints  and  framework  neces- 
sary for  the  consistency  and  clearness  of 
our  subject. 

The  migrations  of  races  have  usually 
followed  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the 
historian  must  cast  his  eye  eastward  to 
discover  the  original  domicile  even  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  western  Europe  as 
well  as  of  those  nomad  hordes  which  have 
from  time  to  time  devastated  its  south- 
eastern provinces,  or  penetrated  to  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  northern  sea.  High 
Asia  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  "  the 
mother  of  nations,*1  but  with  almost  equal 
appropriateness  it  might  be  called  the  fer- 
tile parent  of  Western  revolutions.  From 
its  widely  extended  table-lands  there  have 
issued,  from  prehistoric  ages,  successive 
irruptions  of  barbarous  and  nomadic 
tribes  impelled  from  their  seats  by  move- 
ments of  new  national  life  to  the  east- 
ward, and  in  their  turn  passing  on  the 
shock,  now  with  less,  now  with  more  mo- 
mentum, to  the  west,  and  causing  there 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  crises  and 
revolutions  of  history. 

After  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  race 
had  made  its  passage  from  central  Asia 
towards  the  west,  depositing  on  its  way 
the  seeds  of  future  civilizations,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  pause,  perhaps  of 
centuries,  in  the  migratory  transits  de- 
scribed above.  When  they  recommenced, 
they  represented  the  movements  of  a 
different  and  a  less  civilized  race  —  the 
Turanian  —  and  of  this  the  most  numer- 
ous as  well  as  the  most  historically  impor- 
tant division  were  the  Turks.  To  this 
race,  in  all  probability,  belonged,  though 
space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the  question 
here,  the  succession  of  invading  tribes 
which,  under  the  names  of  Huns,  Avars, 
Bulgarians,  Khazars,  Patzinaks,  and  Uzi, 
penetrated  into  Europe  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  passed  over  the  steppes  of  southern 
Russia,  and  broke  in  successive  waves 
upon  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

Fierce,  sometimes  irresistible,  however, 
as   these  invasions  were,  the  barbarous 
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tribes  in  do  case  founded  any  permanent 
settlements  in  Europe.  They  disappeared 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  suc- 
cess, sometimes  all  but  annihilated  by  the 
hideous  carnage  of  those  barbarous  battle- 
fields, sometimes  no  doubt  amalgamated 
with  the.  surrounding  nationalities,  often 
dispersed,  and  in  scattered  bands  retrac- 
ing their  steps  towards  the  north  or  east. 
Meanwhile  the  Eastern  Empire,  often  tot- 
tering to  its,  foundation  through  the  rude 
shocks  thus  received,  still  maintained  its 
ground,  and  to  some  extent  its  old  pres- 
tige. From  the  same  eastern  region  and 
by  the  same  race,  but  by  a  different  route, 
a  more  formidable  and,  in  the  end,  a  more 
fatal  attack  was  being  gradually  prepared. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
there  crossed  the  Jaxartes  a  numerous 
horde  of  Turks  expelled  from  their  more 
eastern  homes,  and  led  by  a  chieftain 
named  Seljuk.  He,  after  encamping  some 
time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saroarcand, 
embraced  with  his  tribe  the  Mahomroedan 
religion,  and  fired  with  religious  zeal,  or 
its  semblance,  handed  down  to  his  succes- 
sors a  power  soon  to  be  developed  into 
an  empire.  Advancing  westward  from 
Persia,  the  tribe,  called  from  its  original 
leader,  the  Seljukians,  gradually  overran 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  founded  the 
seat  of  its  empire  at  Nicaea,  not  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Constantinople.  Fre- 
quent were  the  collisions  during  the  next 
hundred  years  with  the  Roman  Empire, 
which,  when  almost  at  its  weakest  and 
most  hopeless  state,  was  granted  a  brief 
respite  by  the  first  Crusade,  which  com- 
pelled the  Seljukians,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  to  remove  their  capital 
to  Iconium.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  Mongol  invasion  of  Zenghiz  Khan 
and  his  successors  convulsed  both  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  when  the  hordes  of 
Tartars  at  last  dispersed,  they  left  the 
Seljukians  wrecked  and  helpless,  and  the 
road  lay  open  for  a  fresh  migration  of 
another  division  of  the  same  race  —  the 
Ottomans.  Starting  from  the  same  region 
as  the  Seljukians,  following  a  similar 
course,  and  like  them  imbued,  but  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  with  Mahomedan 
fanaticism,  they,  under  the  lead  of  Er- 
togruhl,  now  entered  upon  the  heritage  of 


the  Seljukians.  If  the  northern  Turks 
had,  throughout  their  migrations,  remained 
uncivilized  and  barbarous,  the  case  was 
far  otherwise  with  the  Seljukians  and  Ot- 
tomans. The  more  southerly  direction 
taken  by  them  had  made  their  history  very 
different  from  that  of  the  tribes  already 
mentioned.  The  steppes  of  Russia  were 
as  suited  to  nomadic  tribes  as  the  plains 
of  Asia,  and  the  various  north-Dan ubian 
races  had  received  no  more  than  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization.  But  south  of  the 
Euxine  all  was  different  The  course 
from  Persia  to  Constantinople  was  no 
uncivilized  tract  of  country  which  barba- 
rian hordes  could  traverse  at  pleasure. 
In  the  northern  portion  there  was  the 
civilization  and  military  power  of  the 
Eastern  Empire;  southward  there  were 
the  political  organization  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens.  Barbarians 
could  hardly  make  the  passage  unchanged 
and  unaffected  by  these  new  conditions  of 
life.  Hence  their  history  becomes  more 
complex ;  causes  and  conditions  are  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  affiliation  of  results  is 
more  momentous  but  more  difficult. 

It  was  in  1356  that  the  Ottomans  first 
crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  but 
we  should  ill  understand  their  subsequent 
successes  if  we  did  not  briefly  advert  to 
their  career  across  the  straits,  which  fur- 
nished the  antecedents  of  much  that  was 
peculiar  in  their  history.  For  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  final  passage  into 
Europe  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  had  been 
engaged  in  wars  from  which  they  learned 
the  military  discipline  and  tactics  of  Eu- 
ropean armies;  for  the  Crusades,  into 
which  were  thrown  the  chief  martial  en- 
ergy of  western  Europe  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  were  mostly,  as 
Latham  points  out,  not  against  Saracens 
but  Turks.  It  is  true  that  these  great 
conflicts  were  fought  farther  to  the  south 
than  the  Seljukians  or  Ottomans  pene- 
trated, but  between  the  different  Turkish 
tribes  of  Asia  Minor  there  were  constant 
relations  either  friendly  or  hostile,  and 
the  military  improvements  of  one  would 
soon  find  their  way  to  all  the  rest,  just  as- 
we  find  that  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
warlike  skill  possessed  by  the  Turks  of 
Iconium  was  at  once  appropriated  by  their 
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Ottoman  successors.  But  besides  the 
Crusades  there  had  been  other  wars  with 
Europeans,  which  had  affected  in  the 
closest  way  the  more  northern  Turks  — 
wars  with  the  very  power  which  guarded 
the  entry  into  Europe.  From  opposite 
sides,  from  Constantinople  and  Trebizond, 
the  Seljukians,  and  after  them  the  Otto- 
mans, found  constant  and  formidable  in- 
structors in  the  arts  of  war.  Hence,  when 
the  band  of  Turks  under  Ertogruhl  de- 
scended from  Khorasan,  and  passing 
westward  of  the  Euphrates  and  Mount 
Taurus,  sought  fresh  seats  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  found  themselves  amongst  kindred 
races  whose  heritage  of  warlike  expe- 
rience as  well  as  of  actual  dominion  they 
were  not  slow  to  make  their  own.  And 
this  double  appropriation  as  well  as  their 
rapid  progress  towards  Europe  was  ren- 
dered easy  and  natural  by  the  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  period  of  their 
appearance.  The  Seljukian  empire  had 
had  its  short  and  brilliant  day  of  barbaric 
conquest  and  barbaric  civilization.  The 
causes  to  prolong  its  natural  term  were 
wanting;  it  was  stricken  by  a  complete 
"moral  palsy"  within,  and  by  the  terrible 
flood  of  Mongol  invasion  from  without. 
The  Ottoman  nation  was  fresh,  receptive, 
and  as  yet  uncorrupted,  barbarous  indeed, 
but  aided  by  the  moral  force  and  rising 
order  which  their  zealous  profession  of 
Islam  gave  them.  Their  first  possession 
in  Bithynia  expanded  with  rapidity  in  all 
directions,  and  they  soon  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  empire  which 
had  endured  so  many  shocks  from  their 
northern  kinsmen.  Constantinople  had 
now  entered  into  a  settled  decline.  Shat- 
tered and  divided  by  the  events  which  led 
to  the  Latin  dynasty,  no  longer  protected 
on  the  north  by  the  now  threatening  king- 
doms of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  utterly 
enfeebled  by  political  and  moral  corrup- 
tion, she  was  quite  unable  to  make  head 
against  her  resolute  and  persistent  ene- 
mies on  the  eastern  frontier.  A  chance 
of  recovery  presented  itself  when  the 
Russian  power  and  the  Seljukian  empire 
were  simultaneously  broken  by  the  Mon- 
gol invasion,  but  ber  weakness  amounted 
to  a  paralysis,  and  the  opportunity  went 
by. 


Against  this  tottering  power  there  was 
opposed  all  the  freshness  of  a  youthful 
nation,  all  the  fanaticism  of  a  conquering 
religion.  The  dominions  founded  by  Oth- 
man  were  soon  increased  by  his  son  Or- 
khan,  under  whom  the  first  passage  into 
Europe  took  place.  Nicomedia,  Nicaea, 
Pergamus,  successively  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  in  1356  he  crossed  the  straits  into  the 
imperial  territory,  first  as  a  paid  ally  of 
the  emperor  Catacuzene,  but  to  abide 
there  as  the  possessor  of  the  Thracian 
Kallipolis.  But  the  importance  of  Orkhan 
in  Ottoman  history  lies  in  more  lasting 
though  more  intangible  actions  than  the 
capture  of  cities  or  even  the  passage  of 
the  straits.  He  appears  as  a  great  legis- 
lator and  as  a  great  political  organizer, 
more  prominently  even  than  as  a  con- 
queror. 

Before  a  European  empire  could  be 
founded,  it  was  necessary  for  an  invading 
army  to  have  a  secure  standing-ground  in 
Asia.  The  safety  of  Constantinople  had 
long  consisted  in  its  double  territory;  the 
success  of  the  Turks  depended  on  the 
same  condition.  Accordingly  the  great 
work  of  Orkhan  was  the  consolidation  of 
the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia.  Unlike 
a  purely  barbarian  conqueror,  he  deliber- 
ately entered  on  this  task,  and  performed 
it  with  consummate  skill.  Communes  were 
established,  mosques  erected,  schools 
founded,  and  the  whole  country,  which  at 
that  time  owned  his  supremacy,  welded 
and  compacted  by  a  system  of  civil  ad- 
ministration which  left  his  successor  free 
to  pursue  fresh  conquests  westward.  But 
with  all  his  administrative  talent,  he  prob- 
ably owed  much  of  his  success  to  more 
general  causes.  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  not  to  begin  de  novo,  A 
code  of  laws  for  his  subjects  was  provided 
for  him  by  the  Mabomedan  religion,  a 
code,  too,  which  had  been  expressly 
adapted  by  its  founder  to  the  necessities 
of  a  conquering  nation.  This  law  was  not 
only  provided  for  him,  but  obedience  to  it 
was  ensured  by  sanctions  stronger  than 
he  could  have  invented.  The  importance 
of  this  assistance  to  the  ruler  of  a  newly 
rising  dominion,  in  holding  together  his 
subjects  and  tightening  the  reins  of  au- 
thority, can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and 
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a  judicious  ruler  like  Orkhan  would  not 
fail  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Besides  his 
civil  organization,  the  beginnings  at  least 
of  that  military  system,  peculiar  to  the 
Ottomans,  date  from  his  reign,  and  the 
levy  of  tribute  children  systematized  by 
his  son  Murad  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  invention  of  his  vizier  Tschendereli. 
By  this  institution,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  in  the  sequel,  the  standing  army 
of  Charles  VII.,  as  Von  Hammer  points 
out,  was  anticipated  by  one  hundred 
years.  From  what  has  preceded  it  ap- 
pears that  causes  general  and  personal 
had  been  at  work  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  straits,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of 
Ottoman  rule  in  Europe.  It  is  now  nec- 
essary briefly  to  look  at  the  resistance  to 
be  expected  there. 

From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Roman 
power  into  the  south-eastern  provinces 
her  civilization  and  that  of  Greece  had 
remained  side  by  side,  unabsorbed  and 
unabsorbing.  If  either  had  acted  alone, 
it  is  possible  that  a  common  type  similar 
to  that  in  the  West  might  have  arisen,  and 
the  diversities  of  race  in  the  empire  have 
grown  fainter  or  disappeared.  As  it  was, 
they  neutralized  one  another.  Constanti- 
nople became  a  Roman  capital,  with  Greek 
language  and  Greek  mode  of  life,  and  the 
minor  races  maintained  their  own  nation- 
ality almost  untouched.  How  many  of 
these  races  there  were,  we  have  already 
partly  seen.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
empire  lay  close  to  the  highroad  from 
Asia  and  central  Russia  towards  the  west, 
and  tribes  repulsed  from  the  west  found 
easy  settlements  here.  Thus  arose  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Croatia,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  of  Sclavonic  race,  scattered 
amid  the  older  races  of  Albanians,  Illyr- 
ians,  and  Thracian  Roumanians,  whom 
the  Romans  had  found  in  the  land.  Thus 
the  empire  was  surrounded  by,  or  con- 
sisted of,  heterogeneous  nationalities,  each 
remaining  so  separate  and  distinct  in  man- 
ners, interests,  and  sympathies,  that  a 
common  union  against  an  invader  was  al- 
most impossible. 

And  so  it  proved,  when  Amurath  I.  be- 
gan to  extend  his  father's  foothold  in 
Europe.  Bulgaria  had  again  become  a 
hostile  power.  Servia,  under  Stephen 
Dushan,  had  founded  a  threatening  king- 
dom over  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  north- 
ern Greece.  This  fell  with  the  death  of 
the  king;  but  it  weakened  the  empire 
while  it  lasted,  and  was  significant  of  the 
disunion  which  was  to  aid  the  Turk. 

The  conquests  of  Amurath,  notwith- 
standing some  diversions  created  by  insur- 


rections in  the  East,  were  rapid.  Adri- 
anople  became  his  European  capital,  and 
the  capture  of  Philippopolis  marked  his 
advance  on  the  Balkans.  Then  began  his 
conflicts  with  the  more  warlike  Sclavonian 
kingdoms,  but  a  petty  crusade,  promoted 
by  Urban  V.,  and  consisting  of  Servian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Hungarian  troops,  failed 
to  stop  his  advance,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Marizza,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  paid  trib- 
ute to  their  conqueror.  But  the  Servian 
king  Lazarus,  mindful  of  the  power  of  his 
predecessors,  not  long  after  organized  a 
more  formidable  coalition.  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Bosnians,  formed  its  Sclavonic 
elements,  aided  by  Hungarians,  the  Al- 
banian Skypetars,  and  the  Roumanians  of 
Wallachia.  A  petty  success  at  the  outset 
did  not  prevent  the  deliberate  annexation 
of  Bulgaria,  unopposed  by  the  forces  of 
the  league,  and  in  1389  the  Sclavonic 
power  was  finally  broken  by  the  battle  of 
Kossova,  and  Servia  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  vassal  State. 

The  Ottomans  were  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Europe,  and  ready  for  fresh 
conquests,  which  indeed  were  guaranteed 
to  them  by  Amurath's  civil  and  military 
policy,  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 
The  system  of  confirming  one  conquest 
before  the  prosecution  of  the  next,  was 
applied  in  Europe  no  less  than  in  Asia, 
but  in  one  point  it  was  extended.  Amu- 
rath commenced  the  custom,  followed  by 
Mahomet  II.  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  introducing  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  conquered  countries  Oriental 
colonies  of  Turkomans  or  Arabs,  while  the 
original  residents  were  often  transplanted 
elsewhere.  By  this  well-known  device  of 
barbarian  conquerors,  insurrections  were 
checked  and  submission  ensured.  Nor 
was  it  without  a  sagacious  purpose  that 
the  Ottoman  conquests  were  gradual,  not 
sudden.  Complete  subjection  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  vassalage  or  serai- 
dependence,  during  which  the  vassal  State 
was  used  as  an  instrument  for  reducing 
others  to  a  similar  condition.  Christian 
troops  fought  against  their  kinsmen  at 
Kossova,  and  during  the  reign  of  Bajazet, 
the  Servians,  who  had  to  provide  one 
thousand  horsemen  every  year,  sent  con- 
tingents to  the  Ottoman  armies.  Thus 
concert  was  prevented,  demoralization  and 
paralysis  engendered;  no  breathing-space 
for  recovery  was  allowed,  and  when  the 
occasion  suited,  vassalage  was  exchanged 
for  subjection,  and  their  right  to  bear  arms 
taken  from  the  conquered  rayas. 

But  the  institution  by  which  more  than 
by  any  other  the   Ottoman  government 
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proved  superior  to  contemporary  powers 
remains  to  be  described.  The  Ottomans, 
though  a  warlike  race,  would  hardly  by 
their  own  resources  have  defeated  so 
often  the  armies  of  western  Christendom, 
or  worked  out  with  such  consummate  skill 
the  civil  institutions  of  their  religion. 
To  attain  these  ends,  the  military  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  the  rayas  them- 
selves were  used  as  instruments,  applied 
and  guided  by  a  more  than  Machiavellian 
astuteness.  It  was  above  all  things  nec- 
essary if  the  central  government  was  to 
be  strong,  for  it  to  consist  of  members 
working  in  unison  for  a  common  end  un- 
der a  single  direction.  This  ideal  could 
be  best  realized  by  the  employment  of 
slaves,  and  it  was  accordingly  the  aim, 
perhaps  of  Orkhan,  certainly  of  Amurath, 
to  take  the  members  of  his  government 
from  the  slaves  of  his  palace.  But  they 
were  slaves  of  no  ordinary  kind.  A  fifth 
of  all  the  booty  taken  in  war  belonged  to 
the  sultan.  Of  this  his  choicest  portion 
was  the  tribute  children  levied  from  his 
Christian  subjects,  sometimes  from  pris- 
oners of  war ;  sometimes,  when  these  did 
not  suffice,  from  the  vassal  States.  These 
children,  brought  up  with  monastic  sever- 
ity, severed  from  every  tie  of  family  or 
nation,  instructed  in  the  strictest  tenets 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  underwent 
within  the  palace  walls  a  continued  train- 
ing adapted  to  develop  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent their  latent  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
To  the  sultan,  as  their  only  patron,  they 
were  bound  by  ties  and  motives  stronger 
than  any  that  a  Loyola  could  invent.  By 
lifelong  custom,  by  pampered  appetites, 
by  hope  of  the  highest  honors,  by  the 
terror  of  immediate  death,  they  were  re- 
duced to  tools,  planning  or  executing  the 
sultan's  designs.  The  purpose  and  em- 
ployment of  these  household  slaves  was  a 
double  one.  Those  whose  mental  gifts 
raised  them  above  the  rest  went  through 
a  separate  and  higher  education,  passing 
at  last  into  the  civil  administration  of  the 
empire,  either  as  judges,  secretaries,  or 
viziers,  but  whatever  their  ultimate  rank 
or  power,  they  remained  slaves  whom  a 
word  from  the  sultan  could  degrade  or 
destroy.  The  rest  were  elaborately 
trained  in  military  tactics  and  discipline 
to  be  drafted  into  the  famous  corps  of 
Janissaries,  which  for  centuries  consti- 
tuted the  main  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
army.  They  formed  a  military  caste,  cut 
off  by  descent  and  character  from  the 
fluctuations  of  popular  feelings,  always 
providing  security  for  the  sultan  at  home, 
and  in  war  an  organized  and  disciplined 


infantry  force,  which  was  especially  im- 
portant at  a  time  when  the  Continental 
armies  overlooked  the  value  of  this 
branch.  For  centuries  the  Janissaries 
continued  to  be  the  military  mainstay  of 
the  empire.  From  the  original  one  thou- 
sand instituted  by  Orkhan,  they  had 
increased  to  twelve  thousand  under  Ma- 
homet II.,  and  to  twenty  thousand  un- 
der Solyman,  and  were  generally  levied 
from  the  hardy  populations  of  Albania, 
Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  history  and 
influence  of  this  second  and  more  formid- 
able Varangian  guard  almost  bears  out 
the  remark  of  Von  Hammer  that  their  in- 
stitution was  more  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
than  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

It  was  to  the  organization  of  their  ar- 
mies that  Amurath  and  his  successors 
owed  much  of  their  wonderful  success. 
In  addition  to  the  Janissaries  and  a  large 
body  of  lightly  armed  and  unpaid  troops, 
retained  in  the  service  by  the  hope  of  un- 
limited plunder,  the  cavalry,  always  a  nu- 
merous and  important  part  of  an  Ottoman 
army,  was  provided  for  by  a  feudal  sys- 
tem, wisely  regulated  to  the  needs  of  the 
empire.  Its  ooject  was  twofold,  the  pres- 
ervation of  conquered  territory,  and  the 
supply  of  efficient  troops  for  the  army. 
For  this  purpose,  part  of  the  domain  land 
was  divided  into  military  fiefs  called  zia- 
mets  and  timars,  the  holders  of  which 
were  bound  to  equip  one  horseman  (spahi) 
for  every  multiple  of  three  thousand  as- 
pers.  But  ample  precautions  were  taken 
that  no  landed  aristocracy  should  grow  up 
as  a  possible  check  on  the  absolute  power 
of  the  sultan.  All  fiefs  were  held  directly 
from  him ;  the  rule  against  subdivision 
was  fixed  and  undeviating ;  though  prac- 
tically hereditary,  re-investiture  was  nec» 
essary  after  the  death  of  the  former 
holder;  but  the  son  of  the  possessor  of  a 
ziamet  only  entered  upon  a  timar,  and  a 
timar  falling  below  a  certain  value  was 
ipso  facto  vacated.  In  case  of  death 
without  issue,  or  the  neglect  of  feudal 
duty,  the  fief  was  escheated  to  the  crown. 
These  precautions,  carried  out  by  ener- 
getic sultans  and  aided  by  the  counter- 
influence  of  the  Janissaries  and  by  the 
constant  requirements  of  war,  kept  the 
feudal  system  of  the  Ottoman  true  to  its 
intent  and  purpose,  until  the  decay  of  the 
empire  fairly  set  in. 

Nor  was  the  care  of  the  sultans  for  the 
efficiency  of  their  army  confined  to  gen- 
eral organization ;  it  was  even  more  re- 
markable for  the  completion  of  details. 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Ottoman 
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armies  were  ahead  of  Europe  id  discipline 
and  equipment.  Their  artillery  was  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed,  provided  with 
every  latest  improvement,  and  the  arts  of 
fortification  and  engineering  were  care- 
fully studied.  Their  commissariat  was 
skilfully  attended  to,  and  its  transport 
facilitated  by  the  systematic  construction 
of  roads  along  the  line  of  march  ;  and  all 
this  at  a  time  when  European  armies,  in- 
stead of  being  disciplined  machines,  were 
mere  agglomerations  of  individual  knights 
and  their  retainers,  brave  indeed,  but  too 
little  amenable  to  discipline,  and  often 
from  want  of  organization  insufficiently 
provided  against  the  hardships  of  a  cam- 
paign. Nor  was  it  only  that  the  Ottoman 
army  was  an  efficient  one,  but  war  and  its 
preparation  was  the  sole  employment  of 
the  whole  nation.  Apart  from  the  politi- 
cal significance  of  the  phrase,  they  were 
literally  an  army  of  occupation,  encamped 
in  a  country,  the  produce  of  which  was 
theirs  by  the  labor  of  the  subject  ravas. 
There  were  therefore  no  agricultural  or 
commercial  needs  to  draw  them  away 
from  war,  nor  at  this  period  was  there  any 
cause  for  apprehension  from  risings  of 
their  subjects,  among  whom  national  vigor 
was  entirely  drained  away  by  the  dreadful 
tribute  of  their  children. 

With  these  instruments  and  in  these 
conditions  Bajazet  found  no  difficulty  in 
extending  Ottoman  power.  Wallachia 
submitted,  Greece  was  overrun,  Hungary 
threatened,  and  the  formidable  coalition 
of  Bavarians,  Styrians,  and  Hungarians, 
aided  by  knights  from  France  and  Rhodes, 
whom  Boniface  IX.  had  summoned  against 
the  infidel,  was  broken  by  the  prompti- 
tude and  vigor  of  the  sultan.  With  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  by  Tamer- 
lane the  Ottoman  power  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  final  point.  A  civil  war  raged 
between  rival  claimants  for  the  throne, 
the  Seljukian  princes  revolted,  and  recov- 
ery seemed  hopeless.  But  no  second 
crusade  appeared  from  the  West;  Con- 
stantinople was  too  enfeebled  to  strike  a 
timely  blow,  the  vassal  States  were  drained 
of  their  manhood,  and  above  all  the  politi- 
cal system,  which  the  early  sultans  had 
organized,  proved  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  strain  even  without  a  directing  hand. 
Hence,  it  happened  that  after  a  breathing- 
space  under  Mahomet  I.,  the  Ottoman 
power  had  regained  its  vigor  and  cohesion 
under  Amurath  II.  Hungary  was  now 
the  barrier  of  Christendom  towards  the 
north,  and  Huniades,  adventurous  knight 
and  prudent  general,  maintained  the  strug- 
gle during  the  whole  of  this  reign  and 


part  of  the  next  Unassisted  from  the 
west,  except  by  volunteers,  he  penetrated 
across  the  Balkans,  wrested  Servia  and 
Wallachia  from  their  conqueror,  and  only 
failed  of  glory  and  victory  by  the  perjury 
which  led  to  the  disaster  of  Varna.  Mean- 
while, another  check  was  placed  on  Amu- 
rath by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Scan- 
derberg  fn  Albania,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  withstood  the  attempt  to  rob  bim  of 
his  father's  kingdom.  In  a  single  cam- 
paign he  caused  the  loss  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  Amurath's  best  troops.  But  the 
end  of  the  Greek  Empire  was  at  hand.  Its 
last  important  stronghold  was  lost  when 
Amurath  captured  and  sacked  Thessa- 
lonica.  Mahomet  II.,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  worst  of  the  house  of  Othman,  fulfilled 
the  destiny  of  his  race,  and  the  Ottoman 
sultan  entered  the  city  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors. 

The  importance  of  this  event  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  it  would 
be  hard  to  exaggerate.  They  succeeded 
to  one  of  the  most  famous  capitals  in  Eu- 
rope, which  seemed  to  admit  them  by 
their  right  of  possession  into  the  number 
of  the  great  powers.  The  empire,  they 
pretended,  had  only  changed  hands;  its 
continuity  was  not  broken,  but  its  vigor 
recruited  by  a  younger  and  less  effete 
tenure.  More  tangible  was  the  strength 
supplied  by  the  central  position  of  their 
new  capital,  which  finally  cemented  their 
hitherto  divided  territory  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  in  fine  gave  them  a  rallying 
power  and  starting-point,  which  assured 
to  them  their  European  empire  against 
any  power  which  at  that  time  could  have 
threatened  their  ejection. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  further  with- 
out adverting  to  the  negative  conditions 
of  Ottoman  successes  to  be  found  in  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  western  Eu- 
rope. This  apathy  was  possibly  caused 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  Mahomedan  in- 
trusion was  no  new  phenomenon.  The 
Mongol  invasion  of  Russia  and  the  Moor- 
ish power  in  Spain  took  away  the  sense  of 
novelty  from  the  event.  But  in  truth, 
other  causes,  general  and  particular,  ren- 
dered any  decided  concert  against  the  in- 
truders impossible.  The  last  disastrous 
crusade  bad  terminated  in  1291,  and  with 
it  the  motive  power  which  had  animated 
religious  warfare  began  to  decline.  More- 
over, the  pope's  central  power,  through 
which  the  earlier  crusades  had  been  or- 
ganized, was  now  diminished,  and  his 
spiritual  influence  weakened  by  the  forced 
secession  to  Avignon.  Of  the  particular 
States,  at  the  time  of  Amurath's  first  suc- 
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cesses,  each  was  absorbed  in  its  own  in- 
ternal matters.  In  England  popular  forces 
were  rising  to  the  surface  under  Wat 
Tyler;  in  Germany  marauding  barons 
were  harassing  the  burghers;  Spain  was 
prostrate  under  Moorish  rule.  Even  the 
abortive  crusade  which  ended  at  Nicopolis 
owed  its  formation  to  the  personal  rela- 
tionship of  the  king  of  Hungary,  who 
commanded  the  co-operation  of  the  em- 
pire, which  was  one  day  to  be  his  own. 
The  gallant  Huniades,  notwithstanding 
bis  heroism,  only  received  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  a  few  French  and  German 
knights.  Hence  the  prostration  of  the 
Ottoman  power  by  Tamerlane  had  been 
watched  with  indifference,  and  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  Constantinople  called 
forth  no  effort  to  save  it.  For  this  indeed 
there  were  reasons,  political  and  religious. 
Geographically  isolated  from  the  Western 
powers,  the  empire  had  but  small  com- 
munion with  them  from  the  reign  of  He- 
radius,  and  therefore  its  gradual  fall 
created  no  marked  void  in  European  poli- 
tics. In  the  tenth  century  religious  dis- 
putes had  cut  it  off  from  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  the  Latin  Church.  So 
high  did  religious  controversy  rise  that  in 
Constantinople  the  opinion  was  freely  ex- 
pressed that  the  Turkish  turban  would 
pollute  St.  Sophia  less  than  the  hat  of  the 
cardinal.  After  the  actual  capture  of  the 
city,  followed  by  the  annexation  of  Greece 
and  the  landing  at  Otranto,  there  was  in- 
deed some  uneasiness  aroused,  but  the 
successful  repulse  from  Belgrade  by  Hu- 
niades, the  resistance  of  Scanderberg,  and 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Rhodes  served 
to  calm  it,  and  the  respite  given  to  Europe 
by  Selim's  Persian  and  Egyptian  cam- 
paigns tended  in  the  same  direction  with 
yet  greater  force. 

Hence  when  Solyman  ascended  the 
throne  in  1520,  the  Ottomans  were  all  but 
one  of  the  recognized  powers  of  Europe, 
a  position  which  his  long  and  memorable 
reign  confirmed.  Under  this  prince  Ot- 
toman importance  reached  its  zenith. 
The  whole  world  was  changing  its  face, 
and  in  Europe  particularly  the  political 
and  religious  revolutions  which  mark  the 
period  of  modern  history  were  working 
themselves  out.  Almost  every  nation 
was  directed  by  some  great  ruler.  Henry 
VIII.  in  England  and  Leo  X.  at  Rome 
were  respectively  directing  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Renaissance.  Francis  and 
Charles  V.,  both  powerful  sovereigns, 
were  each  looking  at  Italy  as  an  addition 
to  their  dominions;  and  in  Russia  and 
Poland  Vassilji  Iwanowitsch  was  laying 


the  first  foundations  of  his  northern  power, 
while  Sigismond  I.  was  already  a  formida- 
ble neighbor.  But  for  the  time  each  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  interests,  while  Hun- 
gary lay  exposed  to  the  attack  of  her 
powerful  enemy,  through  the  anarchy  in 
which  the  minority  of  Louis  II.  plunged 
her.  Solyman  was  not  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  his  opportunity.  Having 
captured  Belgrade,  he  resolved  on  the 
conquest  of  Rhodes,  which  was  necessary 
as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria.  After  a  gal- 
lant resistance  the  knights  of  St.  John 
retired  to  Malta,  and  Solyman  was  left 
unimpeded  to  pursue  his  Hungarian  cam- 
paigns. The  disaster  at  Mohacz  left 
Hungary  a  prey  to  two  rival  claimants, 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and 
Zapyola,  a  native  noble.  Solyman  sup- 
ported the  latter  and  marched  against 
Vienna,  to  meet  with  the  first  signal  re- 
pulse to  the  Ottoman  arms.  That  and  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Charles  V.  caused 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  East. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  the  least  significant 
feature  in  the  policy  of  the  early  sultans, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  Empire,  they  un- 
dertook one  great  war  only  at  a  time, 
taking  care  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  all  but  their  immediate  enemy.  Thus 
when  events  rendered  a  European  invasion 
dangerous,  they  would  convey  their  unruly 
Janissaries  to  quell  the  constant  petty  in- 
surrections in  the  East,  or  to  humble  the 
power  of  Persia.  They  were  aided  in 
this  policy  by  the  fact  of  having  a  weak 
kingdom  like  Hungary  at  their  northern 
frontier.  Though  capable  of  a  stubborn 
resistance,  this  nation  was  never  able  to 
repeat  the  exploits  of  Huniades.  Nor 
was  an  understanding  possible  for  her 
with  the  subject  States  of  Servia  or  Bos- 
nia. At  this  period  the  Ottomans  owed 
much  to  the  partial  toleration  of  their 
religion.  Under  a  Mahomedan  rule  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  exercised 
their  religion  without  much  interference; 
under  a  Hungarian  or  Austrian  domina- 
tion they  knew  well  that  persecution  and 
intolerance  would  make  their  entry.  After 
the  Reformation  had  taken  place,  similar 
considerations  tended  to  incline  the  Hun- 
garians themselves  to  prefer  Turkish  rule 
and  freedom  of  worship  to  Austrian  big- 
otry and  persecution. 

Under  Solyman  we  have  still  to  mention 
two  territorial  extensions,  and  a  change 
of  attitude  by  the  Western  powers,  which 
was  more  important  still.  Under  Khai- 
reddin  Pacha  or  Barbarossa,  the  Ottoman 
navy  became  a  formidable  means  of  of- 
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fence.  The  power  of  Venice  was  perma- 
nently checked,  and  the  connection  of  the 
Algerine  stations  with  the  sultan's  gov- 
ernment promised  to  revolutionize  the  re- 
lations between  the  naval  States  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Across  the  Danube, 
Hungary  was  at  last  annexed,  and  divided 
into  the  "sanjaks"  of  the  Ottoman  pro- 
vincial system,  while  the  event  was  marked 
by  the  first  treaty  with  Austria  in  which 
Solyman  was  treated  as  an  equal  sove- 
reign, and,  by  virtue  of  the  subsidy  paid 
to  him,  as  a  victorious  one. 

But  before  this  he  had  been  recognized 
by  a  stronger  power  than  Austria  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  European  State 
system,  which  was  now  first  growing  up. 
Modern  international  policy  sprang  from 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  pope's  weight  was  thrown  now  into 
one  scale,  now  into  the  other,  but  the 
equipoise  which  this  influence  had  once 
produced  was  disturbed  by  the  new  forces 
of  the  Reformation.  Diversity  of  creed 
no  longer  was  a  bar  to  cordial  alliances ; 
national  interests  became  the  keystone 
of  international  relations,  and  the  balance 
of  power  intervened  as  a  principle  which 
first  guided  and  ultimately  led  the  state- 
craft of  Europe.  Hence  it  was  that  France 
saw  in  Solyman  no  longer  the  infidel  in- 
truder on  European  territory,  but  the  for- 
midable sovereign  who  had  threatened 
Vienna  and  confronted  Charles  V.  In 
1536  a  treaty  of  friendly  alliance  was 
struck  between  France  and  the  Porte,  and 
Solyman  was  enabled  to  boast  that  the 
kings  of  France,  Venice,  Poland,  and 
Transylvania  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
shadow  of  bis  might. 

On  looking  back  at  this  unparalleled 
advance  of  Ottoman  power  and  influence 
in  Europe,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assign  a 
very  high  importance  to  the  abilities  and 
personal  career  of  the  early  sultans.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  no 
European  nation  has  produced  so  long  a 
series  of  great  though  unscrupulous  rulers 
as  the  sultans,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
from  Orkhan  to  Solyman.  During  reigns, 
long  in  years  and  eventful  in  results,  they 
seemed  to  possess  almost  every  quality 
by  which  ambitious  ends  are  gained  by 
well-calculated  means.  Plans  of  conquest 
successfully  carried  into  execution,  new 
ideas  of  government  introduced  and 
worked  out,  though  due  in  part  to  the 
creatures  and  instruments  of  their  will, 
yet  bear  upon  them  the  imprint  of  their 
directing  minds.  The  tribute  children  of 
Orkhan,  the  organization  of  the  imperial 
slaves  by  Amurath  I.,  the  military  prompt- 


itude of  Bajazet,  the  legislation  of  Ma- 
homet II.,  and  the  crowning  administration 
of  Solyman,  signify  an  amount  of  intel- 
lectual force  with  which  no  other  two 
centuries  of  rulers  will  afford  material  for 
comparison.  The  restrictions  on  their 
absolute  power  were  merely  nominal  and 
were  comprised  in  the  observance  of  re- 
ligious law,  interpreted  by  the  chief  muf- 
ti. But  this  religious  law  was  too  useful 
an  ally  to  be  weakened  or  violated,  and 
the  fetva  of  the  mufti  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions opposed  the  will  of  the  sultan.  But 
if  their  power  was  not  restricted  by  min- 
isters, their  choice  of  ministers  was  a  wide 
one.  No  privileges  of  birth  barred  the 
way  to  advance;  no  jealousy  limited  the 
selection.*  Though  they  were  always 
kept  in  the  background,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  early  sultans  were  assisted  by 
generals  and  advisers  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability.  Amurath  owed  not  a  little 
of  his  success  to  Khaireddin  Pacha,  and 
Soly man's  friend  and  vizier  Ibrahim  Pa- 
cha greatly  eased  his  burden  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  there  was  at  Constanti- 
nople a  school  of  politicians  and  generals 
at  a  time  when  the  political  action  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  incoherent  and 
vague.  While  the  training  of  ministers 
was  not  neglected,  the  initiation  of  the 
royal  princes  into  their  future  duties  was 
excellent  and  complete.  From  their  ear- 
liest manhood  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and 
when  they  ascended  the  throne,  they  were 
generally  mature  alike  in  age  and  experi- 
ence. Nor  was  the  choice  of  ministers 
and  generals  confined  to  slaves  or  sub- 
jects. Ottoman  history  is  full  of  the 
names  and  successes  of  renegades  from 
other  nations,  who  were  attracted  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  free  scope  for  their 
ability  and  the  rich  prospect  of  rewards 
and  honors :  out  of  the  ten  grand  viziers 
of  Solyman,  eight  were  renegades,  and 
among  his  generals,  the  proportion,  if  less, 
was  doubtless  great.  Their  importance 
in  introducing  fresh  ideas  of  government 
or  military  tactics  increased  after  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  Ottomans  lost  their  early 
precedence  of  Europe  in  these  respects. 

From  Solyman's  death  is  to  be  dated 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
Externally  it  remained  unbroken  for  an- 
other century,  though  its  encroachments 
were  henceforth  checked  by  the  power  of 

*  Von  Hammer  remarks  that  while  the  highest  offices 
were  not  by  law  hereditary,  they  were  often  in  effect 
confined  to  particular  families  for  long  periods.  He 
mentions  as  examples  the  three  families  of  TschendereHi 
Timourtasch,  and  Eurenos. 
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Austria,  now  conterminous  with  it  on  the 
north.  For  the  next  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  the  warlike  relations  of  Con- 
stantinople were  chiefly  with  Venice  and 
Austria;  with  the  other  States  of  Europe 
she  was  either  at  peace  or  in  actual  alli- 
ance. Against  the  former,  in  spite  of 
Lepanto  and  the  prolonged  resistance  of 
Candia,  she  had  the  advantage.  Towards 
the  north,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  her 
favor  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
her  power  fell  back.  It  was  at  about  this 
time  that  the  Porte  began  to  abate  some 
of  its  haughty  contempt  for  international 
usages,*  a  fact  signified  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  employment  for  diplomatic 
purposes  of  the  more  subtile  and  versatile 
intellects  of  the  Fanariote  Greeks.  In 
fact,  the  era  of  treaties  had  commenced, 
treaties  by  which  the  Ottoman  power  was 
successively  curtailed,  first  by  Austria  and 
then  by  Russia.  The  equality  of  Austria 
was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Sitvatovok 
in  1606,  after  the  reverses  of  Mahomet 
III.  in  Hungary,  and  half  a  century  later, 
a  turning-point  in  Ottoman  history  was 
reached  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  where 
its  power  was  shattered  by  Montecuculi. 
Wars  with  Poland  followed,  marked  by 
several  Turkish  defeats,  though  resulting 
in  the  gain  of  Podolia.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Porte  was  engaged  in  a 
vast  struggle  with  Persia,  and  when  in 
1682  Vienna  was  once  more  reached  by 
the  Janissaries  of  Kara  Mustapha,  the 
army  of  Sobieski  inflicted,  not  the  first, 
but  the  greatest  of  the  reverses  received 
from  Poland.  The  opportunity  was  seized 
by  Venice ;  Greece  was  wrested  from  the 
Porte,  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  Kiuprili  family,  disaster  followed 
disaster  in  Hungary,  and  Turkish  disci- 
pline and  generalship  were  proved  mani- 
festly inferior  to  the  army  and  skill  of 
Prince  Eugene.  In  the  middle  of  the 
century  Russia  had  for  the  first  time 
ranked  among  the  enemies  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  position  of  the  Crimean  khanate 
had  been  the  scene  of  continual  struggles. 
In  1699  was  signed,  in  full  European  con- 
clave, the  memorable  treaty  of  Carlowitz. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Porte  were  set 
aside  ;  Transylvania  and  most  of  Hungary 
and  Sclavonia  were  ceded  to  Austria, 
Podolia  to  Poland,  and  while  the  Morea 
and  Dalmatia  were  retained  by  Venice,  in 
the  next  year  the  important  town  of  Azoph 
was  given  to  Peter  the  Great. 

From  the  date  of  this  treaty,  the  impor- 

•  Von  Hammer  remarks  that  the  barbarity  of  their 
diplomacy  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  their  treatment 
of  their  prisoners  and  subjects. 


tance  of  Turkey  has  been  diplomatic.  Its 
strength  and  reputation  were  broken,  but 
its  very  weakness  caused  an  interest  to 
be  taken  in  its  political  fortunes  which  had 
been  absent  before,  and  accordingly  we 
see  the  strange  sight  of  the  great  States 
deliberating  in  common  over  each  fresh 
stage  in  Ottoman  history.  In  the  great 
struggles  of  western  Europe  the  Porte 
took  no  share.  Its  influence  was  mostly 
confined  to  Poland  and  Russia,  and 
through  them  to  Sweden.  We  can  do  no 
more  than  mark  the  steps  of  her  decline, 
a  decline  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the 
favorable  treaties  extorted  by  her  obsti- 
nate resistance.  Austria,  raised  to  an  un- 
due predominance  by  the  treaty  of  Passa- 
rowitz,  received  a  severe  check  by  that  of 
Belgrade,  and  her  last  war  with  Turkey  at 
the  close  of  the  century  was  only  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences  for  Servia.  As 
Austrian  influence  waned  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  that  of  Russia  rose.  The  easy 
terms  granted  by  the  Porte  on  the  Pruth 
were  due  either  to  treachery  or  to  a  short- 
sighted contempt  for  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  from  their  new  enemies. 
This  false  security,  if  it  existed,  was  soon 
dissipated.  The  Crimea,  already  ravaged 
by  Count  Munnich,  became  severed  from 
the  Porte  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  and 
the  Russian  protectorate  of  the  rayas  ac- 
knowledged. Although  the  "  Oriental 
project"  of  Catherine  II.  was  destined  to 
be  unfulfilled,  the  treaty  of  Jassy  extended 
the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Dneister,  and 
the  present  century  has  seen  the  northern 
power,  supported  by  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity,  dictate  peace  at  Adriano- 
ple.  Our  short  sketch  must  come  to  an 
end.  It  will  better  accord  with  the  aim  of 
this  essay  to  trace  the  internal  causes  and 
antecedents  of  so  much  material  disaster. 
We  have  seen  that  the  great  causes  of 
the  rapid  successes  of  the  Ottomans  were 
the  superiority  of  their  military  system 
and  of  their  method  of  government  and 
administration,  aided  by  the  backward- 
ness of  the  European  nations  in  these  re- 
spects. But  the  necessary  condition  of 
continued  prosperity  is  progress.  A  ste- 
reotyped system  must  by  the  inevitable 
laws  of  history  become  more  and  more  in- 
congruous with  ever-changing  conditions; 
and  therefore  want  of  adaptive  power  is 
the  most  fatal  disease  of  national  life,  and 
however  slow  its  course,  must  end  in  dis- 
solution. With  this  condition  Ottoman 
history  has  not  complied.  The  other 
States  of  Europe  have  progressed ;  Tur- 
key has  stood  still,  and  therefore  their 
relative  positions  soon  became  inverted. 
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At  first  the  Porte  had  encountered  ene- 
mies struggling  under  the  disorganization 
of  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
armed  herself  with  the  administrative 
vigor  partly  supplied  by  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  partly  the  result  of  her  own  na- 
tive energy.  After  the  death  of  Solyraan 
the  impulse  supplied  by  these  forces  had 
reached  its  limit;  no  new  forces,  the  out 
come  of  healthy  national  life,  succeeded, 
and  the  recoil  was  accelerated  and  the 
contrast  heightened  by  the  marvellous  de- 
velopment in  religion  and  politics  through- 
out the  rest  of  Europe. 

Ottoman  prosperity  and  stability  were 
founded  on  a  substratum  of  continual  con- 
quest, and  this  basis  once  impaired,  the 
superstructure  tottered.  The  rise  of  Aus- 
tria checked  conquest  to  the  northward ; 
the  attitude  of  Russia  soon  made  precari- 
ous the  attempt  at  extension  eastwards. 
The  consequences  of  this  pressure  were 
soon  apparent.  Military  discipline,  which, 
as  Solyman  himself  baa  discovered,  could 
only  be  maintained  in  war,  began  to  grow 
weak.  The  forces  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  external  aggression,  became 
the  cause  of  anarchy  and  confusion  at 
home,  since  there  was  no  national  or  civic 
life  into  which  they  could  become  trans- 
formed and  absorbed.  This  decay  of  the 
military  system  was  most  strongly  marked 
in  the  corps  of  Janissaries.  Even  under 
the  strong  hand  of  the  early  sultans,  and 
with  their  strict  training  untouched,  their 
insubordination  had  often  to  be  met  by- 
concession  and  privilege.  These  conces- 
sions in  time  made  them  inefficient  in 
war,  and  an  incubus  on  the  government  in 

Eeace.  The  first  mistake  was  committed 
y  Solyman,  when  he  allowed  them  the 
right  of  marriage,  which  caused  their  inter- 
ests to  be  no  longer  always  identical  with 
those  of  the  sultan.  An  aggravation  of  the 
evil  followed  in  their  successful  demand 
that  their  children  should  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  corps.  There  was  now  no 
sort  of  guarantee  that  the  Janissaries  had 
gone  through  all  the  preliminary  training, 
which  had  made  them  so  unique  and  for- 
midable. But  the  extreme  of  corruption 
was  only  attained  when  the  corps  was 
thrown  open  to  the  Mussulmen,  who, 
without  any  discipline,  greedily  seized  on 
the  privileges  and  rewards,  which  had 
formerly  been  earned  by  hard  fighting  in 
the  field.  The  Janissaries  were  hence- 
forth stationed  in  companies  throughout 
the  empire.  In  the  provinces  they  plied 
trades,  received  their  pay,  but  rarely  mus- 
tered under  the  standard.  In  Constanti- 
nople they  formed  the  most  bigoted  party 


of  Mahomedans,  and  as  such  they  placed 
an  effectual  barrier  against  every  political 
reformation  ;  deposed  viziers,  dictated  to 
the  sultan,  outraged  the  population,  and 
in  war  disgraced  their  former  prestige. 
The  extermination  of  the  whole  corps  by 
Mahmoud  II.  was  a  barbarous,  but  almost 
a  necessary,  remedy  for  the  gigantic  evils 
which  they  produced.  The  other  portions 
of  the  army  were  in  oo  better  condition. 
The  feudal  system  was  ruined  by  the  most 
flagrant  corruption.  In  order  to  ensure  a 
trustworthy  order  of  spahis,  the  law  re- 
quired that  the  fiefs  should  be  confined 
either  to  sons  of  previous  holders,  or  to 
soldiers  who  had  rendered  good  service 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  were  now 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  granted  to 
court  favorites,  mutes  of  the  harem,  ad- 
venturers and  intriguers  of  all  kinds. 
Some  of  these  received  as  many  as  twenty 
fiefs,  and  the  feudal  duties  which  they 
entailed  were  utterly  neglected.  The 
twelve  thousand  fiefs  of  Roumelia,  which 
used  to  furnish  forty  thousand  horsemen, 
with  difficulty  sent  eight  thousand  to  the 
sultan's  standard.  Nor  was  the  other 
object  of  the  feudal  system  better  secured. 
The  provinces  which  should  have  been 
held  together  and  cemented  by  these 
feudatories  were  subjected  to  pillage  and 
extortion  under  the  pretence  of  feudal 
rights,  and  redress  was  obtainable  only 
from  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  generally 
the  source  of  the  abuse.  While  corrup- 
tion thus  ate  into  the  heart  of  the  military 
system,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  de- 
tails of  discipline  and  organization  suf- 
fered. The  Turks  no  longer  kept  pace 
with  the  latest  military  improvements,  and 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard  their  inferior- 
ity to  the  Austrians  was  manifest  in  the 
very  points  in  which  they  had  once  ex- 
celled them. 

The  corruption  and  enervation  of  the 
Ottoman  rule  involved  of  necessity  the 
decline  of  the  sultans  themselves.  Per- 
sonal influences  are  helpless  against  the 
full  stream  of  adverse  conditions,  and 
brilliant  rulers  in  a  declining  State  must 
necessarily  be  rare.  Nevertheless,  their 
absence  reacts  on  the  decline  and  accel- 
erates its  pace.  The  majority  of  Soly- 
man's  successors  were  either  voluptuaries 
or  imbeciles.  They  ceased  to  lead  the 
armies;  they  no  longer  directed  the  ad- 
ministration. They  were  either  the  dupes 
of  ambitious  viziers,  or  the  slaves  of  the 
turbulent  Janissaries,  or  the  facile  instru- 
ments of  court  favorites  and  ambitious 
and  intriguing  sultanas.  These  evils  had 
commenced  before  the  death  of  Solyman. 
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Kotchi  Bey,  an  Ottoman  historian,  cited 
by  Von  Hammer,  attributes  to  his  reign 
five  causes  of  corruption:  (i)  the  neglect 
of  regular  attendance  at  the  Divan,  (2)  the 
commencement  of  the  sale  of  offices,  (3) 
the  relaxation  of  the  principle  of  strict 
gradation  of  the  public  service,  (4)  the 
permission  of  political  influence  to  the 
women  of  the  seraglio,  (5)  the  corruption 
of  the  office  of  vizier  by  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  acquiring  wealth  from  it.  If 
the  greatest  of  the  sultans  failed  to  resist 
these  sinister  influences,  his  successors 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  successful. 
Moreover,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
the  excellent  preparatory  training  in  pro- 
vincial government  ceased.  It  was  used 
as  a  means  of  securing  succession  to  the 
throne ;  and  to  prevent  the  constant  ap- 
prehension of  an  armed  usurpation,  the 
royal  princes  were  confined  to  a  life  of 
seclusion  and  indolence  at  Constantino- 
ple. By  this  means  health  of  body  and 
mind  was  destroyed,  and  the  result  was 
short  reigns,  marked  by  weakness,  ca- 
price, and  monstrous  cruelty.  The  real 
power  of  administration  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  viziers,  whose  constant  liability  to 
deposition  from  one  of  the  numerous  side 
currents  of  intrigue  rendered  any  steady 
or  generalizing  policv  impossible. 

But  the  effects  of  corrupt  courts,  and 
weak  and  tyrannical  governments,  are 
often  remedied  by  the  gradual  rise  to  the 
surface  of  popular  and  national  forces. 
In  the  Ottoman  Empire  these  forces  have 
never  existed.  Between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled  there  has  always  been  a  chasm 
which  refuses  to  be  bridged  over.  At  first, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  non-amalgamation 
left  the  ruling  race  free  to  prosecute  its 
conquests,  but  when  reverses  ensued,  the 
unsubstantiality  and  hollowness  of  a  gov- 
ernment depending  upon  force  became 
glaringly  apparent.  Depending  only  on 
its  armies  and  backed  by  no  enthusiasm 
or  patriotism  among  its  subjects,  the 
Porte  possessed  no  power  of  prolonged 
resistance.  Its  armies  defeated,  there 
was  no  resource,  save  in  the  acceptance 
of  humiliating  terms  or  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  power.  Hence  it  happened 
that  notwithstanding  the  haughty  and 
stubborn  attitude  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, its  unsuccessful  wars  were  seldom 
protracted.  National  life,  however,  of 
some  sort  was  beginning  to  stir  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  and  its  results  were 
significant.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  tribute  of  Chris- 
tian children  finally  ceased,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  constitution  of  the 


Janissaries,  which  made  this  means  of 
recruiting  them  superfluous.  The  effects 
of  this  change,  though  necessarily  slow, 
were  certain.  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Greece 
had  furnished  the  best  elements  of  that 
now  corrupted  corps,  and  by  this  means 
their  life-blood  had  been  drained  away, 
and  their  condition  rendered  hopeless  and 
prostrate.  Allowed  to  retain  their  chil- 
dren, though  still  oppressed  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  Ottoman  religious  and  fiscal 
systems,  they  began  to  experience  the 
stirrings  of  national  hopes  and  aspirations 
and  to  cast  about  for  an  opportunity  of 
liberation  from  their  abject  position.  The 
opportunity  was  slow  to  arrive,  but  it  was 
used  when  it  came.  The  Servian  rayas 
in  the  last  war  with  Austria  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  invaders,  acquired 
military  organization  and  experience,  and 
under  Kara  George  commenced  a  period 
of  independence  and  freedom.  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  owed  a  semi-independence 
to  Russian  interference,  and  Greece  be- 
came a  liberated  kingdom  after  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Ottoman  administration  was  every- 
where rotten  to  its  core.  Complete  disin- 
tegration seemed  imminent;  there  was  no 
central  energy  by  which  individual  inter- 
ests might  be  generalized  and  united. 
What  the  corruption  at  Constantinople 
was  we  have  seen,  but  even  this  was  far 
exceeded  by  the  frightful  abuses  of  the 
provincial  system.  The  pachalets  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  the  purchase 
money  was  often  borrowed,  and  the  extor- 
tions of  the  pachas  equalled  or  exceeded 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  agents  of  Arme- 
nian bankers.  The  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  subordinate  officers,  and  the 
wretched  provincials  groaned  under  an 
extortion  and  oppression  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  never  seen  equalled. 
As  long  as  the  revenues  were  received, 
the  Porte  never  interfered,  and  indeed 
interference  was  beyond  its  power.  Re- 
bellious feudatories  and  revolted  pachas 
mocked  the  central  government  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  empire.*  Egypt  and  Syria 
became  virtually  independent;  Widdin 
was  for  years  the  independent  stronghold 
of  Passwan  Oglow ;  Ali  Pacba  long  defied 
the  sultan  in  Epirus. 

But  notwithstanding  this  long  corrup- 
tion and  decay  the  prophecies  of  Ottoman 
dissolution  have  remained  unfulfilled. 
With  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  the  lib- 

•  Lord  Broughton  (cited  by  Creasy)  savs  of  Albania 
that  specimens  of  almost  every  form  of  government 
might  oe  found  in  it 
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erated  States  in  Europe  the  empire  of  the 
Porte  has  retained  its  integrity;  ber  ar- 
mies have  sometimes  gained  victories,  and 
even  the  gloss  of  European  civilization 
has  penetrated  to  Constantinople.  The 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  this 
prolongation  of  Turkish  power  are  not 
far  to  seek.  They  have  consisted  in  its 
capacity  for  resistance  (i)  to  the  conse- 
quences of  internal  decay,  (2)  to  destruc- 
tion from  foreign  aggression.  Earlier 
barbarian  dynasties  have  usually  disap- 
peared with  rapidity  after  the  first  con- 
quering impulse  withdrew  its  support. 
The  Ottoman  Empire  was  founded  on  con- 
ditions so  singularly  favorable,  and  aided 
by  an  organization  so  unique,  .that  its 
work  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  to  be  more 
than  loosened  by  the  adverse  influences 
which  succeeded.  Its  cohesion  refused 
to  be  dissolved,  though  its  well-defined 
symmetry  and  compactness  were  lost.  It 
remained  a  glowing  and  seething  mass 
which  resisted  the  fires  of  corruption 
through  the  Cyclopean  welding  which  had 
produced  it.  It  was  the  complete  diver- 
gence between  the  "  survival "  of  former 
greatness  and  the  new  conditions  which 
surrounded  it,  which  caused  a  pitch  of 
corruption,  happily  more  often  anticipated 
by  the  disappearance  of  that  which  ob- 
structs progress. 

More  particular  circumstances  worked 
towards  the  same  result.  By  the  posses- 
sion of  the  caliphate  after  Selim's  invasion 
of  Egypt,  the  sultan  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
This  was  more  than  an  honorary  title;  it 
put  the  influence  exercised  by  emperor 
and  pope  into  the  same  hands,  and  when 
the  authority  of  the  former  was  weakened 
and  despised,  the  binding  associations  of 
their  religion  still  secured  to  the  succes- 
sors of  the  prophet  some  remains  of  his 
former  importance.  Without  this  reli- 
gious support,  the  disintegration  of  the 
empire  must  have  been  inevitable ;  by  its 
means  a  bond  of  union  was  provided,  de 
riving  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  characterize  Mahomedanism  suffi- 
cient strength  to  neutralize  to  some  extent 
the  heavy  strain  put  upon  the  centre  of 
administration  by  the  decrepitude  of  the 
secular  power.  Another  circumstance 
which  warded  off  a  complete  state  of  an- 
archy was  the  preservation  of  the  same 
ruling  family.  From  the  commencement 
of  Ottoman  history  no  candidate  for  the 
throne  ever  appeared  outside  the  house 
of  Othman.  The  sanctity  of  this  line  of 
succession  was  no  doubt  aided  by  the 
possession  of  the  caliphate  and  by  the 


early  employment  of  slave  ministers,  but 
its  source  seems  to  lie  deeper  still  in  na- 
tional feeling  and  tradition,  and  it  was 
never  violated.  The  possession  of  the 
throne  never  became  the  goal  of  success- 
ful intrigue,  and  the  strongest  motive  to 
rebellion  and  civil  war  was  therefore  want- 
ing. If  once  the  way  to  the  throne  had 
lain  open,  the  already  loosely  cemented 
empire  would  have  been  torn  asunder, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  pachas  have  been 
more  fatal  than  their  avarice. 

These  influences  were  felt  even  under 
the  most  imbecile  of  the  sultans,  but  more 
personal  causes  from  time  to  time  arrested 
the  course  of  decay.  A  high-handed  and 
remorseless  sultan  like  Amurath  IV.  for 
the  time  restored  order  and  repressed 
corruption.  The  prudence  of  Sokolli 
found  too  few  imitators  among  the  later 
viziers,  but  the  ability  and  virtue  of  the 
Kiuprilis  produced  a  transformation  in 
the  empire,  the  effects  of  which  must  have 
done  something  to  retard  the  rapidity  of 
decline.  The  reformations  of  Selim  and 
Mabmoud  were  in  the  main  delusive,  but 
the  abolition' of  the  feudal  system  by  the 
former,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Janis- 
saries by  the  latter,  removed  some  cause 
of  discontent,  and  made  possible  some 
return  to  military  efficiency.  Bulwarks 
such  as  these  would  have  offered  feeble 
resistance  to  a  general  rising  of  the  sub- 
ject rayas,  who  outnumbered  the  oppress- 
ors by  five  to  one.  But  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  such  a  possibility  was  averted 
by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  divisions 
which  existed  among  the  members  of 
this  heterogeneous  class.  The  Albanians 
would  ill  have  submitted  to  Sclavonic 
rule,  nor  would  the  Sclavs  have  been  the 
willing  instruments  of  Greek  aggrandise* 
ment.  The  Armenians  were  cut  off  from 
concert  with  their  fellow-Christians  by  the 
Mahomedan  province  of  Anatolia,  which 
barred  the  way.  Hence  the  forces  which 
might  have  caused  apprehension  were 
disjointed,  and  selfish  interests  and  na- 
tional jealousies  either  maintained  their 
condition  unchanged  or  made  the  risings 
partial,  and  therefore  less  fatal  to  the 
Turkish  empire.  Thus  Servia  became 
independent,  but  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  re- 
mained beneath  the  yoke;  Greece  won 
her  freedom,  but  Macedonia  and  Thrace* 
were  left  in  slavery. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
any  favorable  circumstances  from  within 
could  long  have  retarded  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  if  circum- 
stances positive  and  negative  had  not 
aided  it  from  without.    Duration  of  em- 
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pire  was  guaranteed  by  the  geographical 
positiou  of  the  imperial  city.  Situated  at 
the  meeting-poiot  of  two  seas,  the  nearer 
shores  of  which  were  Ottoman  territory, 
its  sources  of  supply  were  boundless,  and 
an  attack  from  the  north  unsupported  by 
a  strong  fleet  would  have  been  an  enter- 
prise full  of  temerity.  Fortified  thus  by 
its  unique  situation,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  prestige  and  glory  of  its  un- 
rivalled career,  Constantinople  afforded 
to  the  Ottomans  the  vitality  which  the 
rotten  Byzantine  empire  before  them  had 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Floods  of 
invasion  had  beaten  against  the  walls  of 
the  Greek  capital,  and  in  their  recoil  had 
desolated  its  provinces,  but  while  the  city 
was  uotaken,  its  empire,  amid  weakness 
and  disaster  greater  than  ever  seized  the 
Ottoman  power,  still  remained.  When  it 
fell  the  conquering  power  came  from  the 
East,  and  its  Asiatic  provinces  were  sub- 
dued, before  the  invasion  from  the  north 
was  crowned  with  success.  But  the  Turk- 
ish invasion  has  been  followed  by  no 
other  immigration  of  barbarous  tribes. 
The  provinces  of  Anatolia  have  always 
been  the  best-secured  portions  of  the  em- 
pire; they  have  never  opened  to  an  invad- 
ing army  the  highroad  to  Constantinople. 
It  is  in  the  continued  absence  of  danger 
from  this  quarter  that  Turkish  security 
bas  in  great  measure  consisted.  Constan- 
tinople has  remained  the  cementing  link 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  parts 
of  the  empire,  protected  by  both,  and 
securing  the  material  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman dominion. 

We  have  seen  how  the  principle  of  the 
••  balance  of  power"  had  served  under 
Solyman  to  introduce  the  Porte  at  the  ma- 
turity of  its  power  into  the  State  system 
of  Europe.  It  remains  to  trace  its  influ- 
ence in  supporting  it,  after  its  natural  term 
of  life  had  expired.  France  made  the 
first  Turkish  alliance,  and  the  same  power 
continued  for  long  to  be  the  main  Euro- 
pean influence  at  Constantinople.  The 
agents  of  Louis  le  Grand  were  always 
present  there,  and  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz  were  secretly  modified 
by  their  means.  At  that  treaty  England 
and  France  were  the  mediating  powers, 
and  from  that  time  either  one  or  both  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  which 
attended  the  Porte's  foreign  relations. 
Severed  alike  by  religious  creed  and  by 
geographical  position  from  the  great  ques- 
tions of  western  Europe,  and,  though  de- 
clining, not  without  power  and  resources, 
Turkey  was  regarded  as  a  possible  ally 
which   might  by  its  weight  opportunely 


turn  the  scale.  As  the  Porte  grew  weaker, 
these  individual  interests  of  the  western 
States  were  merged  in  their  common  ap- 
prehension of  the  East,  and  a  general 
policy  was  developed.  Russia  was  rapidly 
extending  her  frontier  towards  the  Dan- 
ube, and  Catherine  II.  undisguisedly 
aimed  at  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
The  treaty  of  Kainardji  was  struck,  not- 
withstanding protests  from  the  west.  The 
annexation  of  the  Crimea  gave  rise  to 
more  serious  alarm.  France  was  eager 
for  intervention,  but  England  hung  back. 
Eight  years  later  English  interference 
prevented  the  independence  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  although  Pitt's  proposal  to 
equip  a  fleet  for  the  Dardanelles  was  not 
successful.  Jealousy  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion henceforth  directed  European  states- 
manship. By  the  events  which  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  and  especially  by 
Napoleon's  descent  on  Egypt,  England 
became  the  Porte's  chief  protector,  though 
France  and  even  Prussia  continued  to  as- 
sume at  times  a  similar  attitude.  A  moral 
support  was  thus  extended  to  the  corrupt 
and  nerveless  government  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  "  balance  of  power "  became 
deified  by  "political  fetichism,"  and  the 
moral  basis  of  international  diplomacy  was 
too  often  overlooked.  But  whether  this 
policy  has  been  moral  or  immoral,  saga- 
cious or  short-sighted,  it  is  not  our  present 
question ;  in  any  case  the  result  is  clear 
that  from  the  causes  which  we  have 
traced,  Western  diplomacy  has  unnatu- 
rally extended  the  term  of  Ottoman  em- 
pire in  Europe,  which  but  for  this  inter- 
ference must  almost  inevitably  have  dis- 
appeared. 

No  explanation  of  the  course  of  Otto- 
man history  would  be  complete  which  left 
out  of  account  the  influences  exercised  by 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  Some  of  these 
have  been  already  incidentally  alluded  to, 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies 
and  demands  a  more  detailed  treatment. 
Of  all  the  qualities  which  decide  the  fate 
of  nations,  the  most  critical  and  momen- 
tous is  their  power  of  moral  expansion  and 
their  aptitude  for  moral  progress.  Moral 
corruption  means  material  decay,  and  true 
national  welfare  is  only  secured  by  the 
unimpeded  action  and  reaction  of  the  finer 
and  coarser  tissues  of  national  life.  But 
among  the  forces  which  advance  or  retard 
morality,  religion  has  always  been  the 
strongest,  and  may  in  fact  be  taken  as  the 
index  and  measure  of  the  rest.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  effects  of  Islam,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  its  results  on  the 
world's  history  and  its  consequences  for 
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the  particular  nations  which  embraced  it. 
To  confuse  these  is  to  confuse  the  ab- 
stract and  the  concrete.  Viewed  in  the 
former  aspect,  it  was  important  chiefly 
for  its  insistance  of  the  principle  of  strict 
monotheism,  and  in  this  way  doubtless 
played  its  part  in  the  development  of  the 
religious  ideas.  But  to  the  historian,  the 
practical  effects  ot  a  religion  are  the  most 
important,  and  the  concrete  system  in 
which  Mahomedanism  consists  has  always 
given  rise  to  fatalism,  polygamy,  slavery, 
and  intolerance.  By  fatalism  national 
character  was  affected  individually  as  well 
as  politically.  While  it  fostered  reckless 
bravery  in  war,  it  caused  a  moral  apathy 
and  enervation,  a  want  of  enterprise  and 
a  false  security,  which  has  made  that 
bravery  futile.  In  its  political  conse- 
quences it  was,  if  possible,  more  disas- 
trous still.  Defeat  in  war  and  the  en- 
feeble men  t  of  the  government  were  alike 
the  will  of  Allah.  Resignation  was  the 
only  true  fortitude ;  attempts  at  reforma- 
tion were  useless,  if  not  impious,  for  had 
not  the  Koran  declared  that  "  each  nation 
has  its  allotted  term  "  ?  The  corrupting 
effects  of  polygamy  and  slavery  on  that 
society  which  recognizes  them  are  certain 
and  inevitable.  The  slavery  may  be  mild 
and  the  marriage  laws  severe,  but  the 
moral  corruption  will  only  be  diminished, 
not  prevented.  Existing  in  any  shape, 
they  choke  the  free  expansion  of  impor- 
tant elements  of  national  life,  and  they 
open  the  way  for  moral  degradation,  which 
will  certainly  not  fail  to  make  its  entry. 
But  to  Turkey  these  institutions  have 
been  politically  prejudicial.  They  have 
served  to  mark  off  the  Ottoman  nation  as 
a  population  alien  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
as  intruders  and  barbarians,  whereas  its 
only  true  safety  consisted  in  throwing  off 
all  estranging  and  separating  influences, 
and  in  becoming  assimilated  to  European 
nations. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  effect 
of  their  religion  on  the  Ottoman  power 
has  been  the  relations  which  it  has  in- 
volved between  it  and  its  Christian  sub- 
jects. Islam  is  essentially  an  aggressive 
religion.  "In  the  shade  of  the  crossing 
scimitar  there  is  Paradise,"  said  the  Ko- 
ran, and  between  the  true  believer  and  the 
infidel,  war  could  only  be  suspended  by 
conversion  or  tribute.  Thus  a  condition 
of  inferiority  was  at  once  imposed  on  the 
Christians  who  became  members  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  •  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  payment  of  tribute  might  have  been 
rendered  insignificant  by  practical  equal- 
ity, and  a  gradual  fusion  of  race  might 


have  ensued.  But  again  the  sacred  law 
rendered  such  a  result  impossible,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  continued  severance  of  rulers 
and  ruled.  All  contact  or  intimacy  with 
unbelievers  was  strictly  forbidden;  the 
Christians  lived  in  a  separate  quarter  of 
the  towns,  wore  a  different  dress,  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms,  and  might  law- 
fully be  treated  with  indignity  and  disre- 
spect.* It  is  true  that  their  religion  was 
tolerated  within  certain  galling  limits,  but 
the  toleration  was  contemptuous,  and  ill 
calculated  to  conciliate.  Once  more; 
prudent  statesmanship  would  dictate  to  a 
conquering  race  a  wise  and  far-sighted 
adjustment  of  the  national  laws,  so  as  to 
embrace  within  their  scope  all  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  their  dominions. 
Such  a  task  would  be  always  difficult,  but 
for  the  Turks  it  was  impossible.  Their 
social  system,  their  laws  and  their  govern- 
ment, depended  on  the  Koran  and  the 
sacred  traditions;  they  presupposed  a 
Mussulman  population;  where  they  no- 
ticed Christians  at  all,  they  aimed  not  at 
fusion  but  at  severance.  Under  Mabom- 
edan  law,  equality  or  assimilation  between 
Ottoman  conquerors  and  Christian  sub- 
jects was  an  impossibility.  External 
circumstances  widened  the  gulf.  The 
early  sultans  were  constantly  at  war  with 
the  Christian  kings  of  Europe;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  prevent  the  subject 
rayas  from  creating  an  unfavorable  diver- 
sion. The  tribute  of  children  was  one 
way  of  doing  this,  but  it  was  not  the  only 
way,  and  the  motive  was  strong  for  turn- 
ing "contemptuous  toleration  into  virtual 
oppression."  f  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, necessarily  resulting  from  their 
religion,  the  Ottomans  have  continued  to 
be  an  alien  population  in  the  European 
territory  which  they  have  conquered ;  they 
have  never  been  supported  by  the  strength 
which  national  forces  only  can  afford,  and 
they  have  been  under  continual  apprehen- 
sions of  the  rising  of  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, who  have  never  failed  to  make  use 
of  any  opportunities  of  severing  them- 
selves from  their  oppressors. 

It  is  thus  owing  to  difference  of  reli- 
gion rather  than  to  distinction  of  race  that 
the  Ottoman  nation  has  so  signally  failed 
to  be  amalgamated  with  its  European 
subjects ;  it  is  from  the  same  cause  that 
in  the  international  struggle  for  existence 
the  Porte  has  been  drawn  down  by  a  stag- 
nant   morality   and    retrograde    political 

*  Vide  a  quotation  from  the  "  Malteka-ul-Ubhar," 
in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December, 
1877,  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  McColL 

t  The  phrase  is  Mr.  Freeman's. 
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forms.  Nor  does  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture afford  any  hope  of  reformation.  The 
Koran  is  a  guide,  minute  and  precise ;  its 
directions  bind  the  true  believer  at  all 
places  and  in  all  times.  From  it  and 
from  oral  tradition  the  elaborate  system 
of  Mahomedan  jurisprudence  has  been 
compiled.  By  Solyman  it  was  constituted 
an  authority  without  appeal;  the  last  edi- 
tion of  it  was  published  in  1856.5  It  re- 
sults from  this  ossified  system  of  govern- 
ment that  political  changes  are  impossible 
without  a  modification  of  religion.  Indi- 
vidual sultans  may  desire  them;  far-sight- 
ed viziers  may  attempt  them;  but  the 
dead  weight  of  national  apathy,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry  clogs  every  forward  move- 
ment. During  the  last  century  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  change  was  found  in  the 
selfish  interests  and  religious  zeal  of 
the  Janissaries.  But  their  extermination 
failed  to  clear  the  way.  The  influential 
body  of  the  ulemas,  devoted  throughout 
their  lives  to  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  law,  monopolizing  education, 
and  comprising  almost  all  the  intellect  of 
the  country,  set  their  faces  steadily  against 
reform.  The  fanaticism  of  the  wandering 
dervishes,  if  its  influence  is  not  immedi- 
ately political  at  the  present  day,  serves 
to  leaven  the  heavy  and  apathetic  popu- 
lace, and  might  rouse  it  into  flame.  The 
government  dare  not  change  the  letter  of 
the  sacred  law ;  they  may  attempt  to  trans- 
form its  spirit ;  they  may  profess  to  return 
to  the  true  intentions  of  the  prophet,  from 
the  gradual  deviations  which  have  hidden 
them;  but  in  a  system  the  essential  life 
of  which  is  obedience  to  the  Utter,  they 
must  necessarily  fail.  Mahmoud  1 1,  made 
the  attempt,  and  he  was  termed  a  Giaour. 
The  batti-sberif  of  Gulhaneh  proclaimed 
reformation,  but  Europe  in  vain  waited 
for  its  effects.  As  subjects  of  Christian 
powers,  Mahomedans  may  be  an  industri- 
ous and  well-conducted  population,  as  the 
Tartars  of  the  Russian  Empire  serve  to 
show.  As  an  independent  nation,  ruling 
Mahomedan  subjects,  they  may  remain 
without  shocking  civilization  and  human- 
ity, as  the  Persian  monarchy  proves ;  but 
the  European  rule  of  Mahomedans  over 
Christians  contradicts  every  tendency  of 
political,  moral,  or  national  progress,  and 
the  close  of  Turkish  history  in  Europe 
must  some  day  be  an  illustration  of  the 
law  that  the  prolonged  life  of  systems  or 
nations  must  depend  upon  the  ultimate 
cohesion  and  mutual  adaptation  of  their 
members. 

•  Nitutttnth  Ctmhtry,  December,  1877. 
LIVING  AGE.  VOL.  L,  2582 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PLEASANT  SURPRISE. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  novelist  cannot 
introduce  something  like  the  chorus  of  the 
Greek  play,  or  refer  the  reader  to  expla- 
nations in  an  appendix,  for  the  succinct 
narration  of  those  preliminary  details 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  understand- 
ing of  his  story.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
reader  must  be  troubled  with  them,  and  it 
is  as  well  to  trouble  him  soon  and  get  it 
over.  Born  to  a  long  pedigree  and  a 
broad  inheritance  of  Darren  acres  seri- 
ously embarrassed,  David  Moray,  as  a 
very  young  man,  had  been  offered  a  chance 
of  pushing  his  fortunes  in  the  tropics.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  Oriental  pagoda-trees 
bore  richer  fruit  than  now,  or  at  least 
when  there  were  far  fewer  Europeans  to 
shake  them.  If  there  were  grander  prizes 
to  be  gained,  there  were  greater  dangers 
and  hardships  to  be  faced  when  the  ad- 
venturer turned  aside  from  the  beaten 
tracks.  Resolote,v  persevering,  and  pre- 
maturely self-reliant,  young  Moray  was  as 
much  tempted  by  the  hazards  as  by  the 
prizes.  His  father,  with  the  proverbial . 
caution  of  the  Scot,  waited  till  his  son  had 
a  certain  experience.  Then  an  additional 
mortgage  on  the  Glenconan  estates  fur- 
nished him  with  a  moderate  capital.  Per- 
haps the  old  gentleman  might  have  been 
less  freehanded  had  he  known  more  of  his 
son's  disposition.  David's  daring  specu- 
lations would  have  made  his  father  shud- 
der. The  young  adventurer  bad  taken 
good  introductions  with  him,  and  his 
pleasant  ways  made  him  powerful  friends 
among  members  of  the  great  English 
firms  in  the  ports  of  China  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  He  was  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  their  tables;  he  might  apparently 
have  lived  in  luxurious  free  quarters  for 
the  duration  of  his  natural  life.  Those  of 
the  merchants  who  were  sportsmen  had 
him  in  special  affection ;  and  nowhere  are 
friendships  more  quickly  cemented  than 
in  sporting  parties  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
rice-swamps  or  the  jungles.  But  Moray 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  "  sorn," 
as  they  say  in  Scotland  —  that  is,  to 
sponge  upon  friends.  He  was  too  full  of 
energy,  too  set  upon  arriving  at  his  ends, 
too  homesick,  we  may  add  —  though  the  ■ 
word  scarcely  expresses  our  meaning  — 
to  linger  on  the  circuitous  road  that  was 
to  lead  him  back  to  Glenconan  and  a  com- 
petency. Recreation  in  the  way  of  wild 
sports  came  to  him  naturally ;  for  the  rest, 
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he  never  relaxed  when  he  could  help  it, 
save  when  there  was  nothing  profitable  to 
be  done,  or  else  to  serve  some  definite 
purpose.  Those  pleasant  evenings  over 
the  social  board  formed  business  as  well 
as  friendly  connections.  The  chats  at  the 
bivouac  by  the  forest  fire  suggested  many 
a  topic  of  commercial  interest.  A  partner 
of  no  firm  in  particular,  Moray  became  the 
ally  and  agent  of  many  besides  the  one 
that  had  trained  him.  The  custom  regu- 
lations of  China  were  severe ;  the  contra- 
band trade  was  immensely  lucrative ; 
European  opinion  was  sufficiently  lax  on 
the  subject:  and  yet  there  were  many 
gainful  affairs  that  were  too  compromising 
to  be  lightly  undertaken  by  the  old  estab- 
lished houses.  Not  a  few  of  these  trans- 
actions were  put  in  Moray's  way,  when  he 
had  once  given  guarantees  of  his  discre- 
tion and  enterprise.  No  one  cared  to  in- 
quire how  far  he  was  agent  or  principal. 
What  was  certain  was,  that  fortune  stood 
his  friend ;  and  he  became  notorious  as 
much  for  good  luck  as  for  ability.  Having 
repeatedly  steered  his  frail  skiff  in  safety 
through  the  breakers,  he  launched  a  ves- 
sel on  his  own  account,  and  mustered  a 
crew.  In  other  words,  he  finally  came 
out  as  a  full-fledged  merchant,  with  agents 
at  the  Formosa  Islands,  and  Singapore, 
and  sundry  of  the  Malay  towns.  For 
himself,  he  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where; the  servants  —  whom  he  well 
knew  how  to  choose,  besides  —  could 
scarcely  play  him  false,  since  his  visits  of 
supervision  came  off  when  they  were  least 
expected.  So  far  he  had  the  special  gift 
of  a  M.  de  Lesseps,  that  he  had  the  knack 
of  establishing  a  friendly  ascendancy  over 
native  potentates.  He  was  understood  to 
be  hand  in  glove  with  not  a  few  of  the 
rajahs  and  sultans,  and  more  than  once 
his  good  offices  and  shrewd  diplomacy 
had  been  of  considerable  service  to  the 
British  authorities. 

He  was  known  to  be  rich ;  and  it  was 
said  that  he  might  have  been  richer,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  occasional  flying  trips 
to  Scotland.  And  in  the  days  when  sail- 
ing vessels  and  steamers  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Cape,  those  visits  were  more  seri- 
ous affairs  than  they  would  be  nowadays. 
But  Moray,  like  Walter  Scott,  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  must  have  died  had  he  not 
occasionally  breathed  the  air  off  the  heath- 
er; while  as  it  was,  he  had  kept  himself 
in  admirable  health,  with  an  appetite  that 
was  as  sound  as  his  heart  and  his  liver. 
During  one  of  his  furloughs,  he  bad  buried 
his  father  in  Glenconan  kirk  yard,  after 
having  brightened  the  old  man  s  declining 


years  by  relieving  the  estates  of  the  last 
of  their  encumbrances.  During  another 
trip,  and  nearly  twenty  years  before  our 
story  opens,  he  had  married  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  Sussex  squire,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  share  his  wandering  for- 
tunes —  a  step  to  which  her  family  were 
the  more  willing  to  assent,  that  the  young 
lady  had  but  little  fortune  of  her  own. 
The  marriage  was  only  too  happy  while  it 
lasted.  To  his  intense  grief,  poor  Moray 
lost  his  wife  by  an  epidemic,  just  as,  being 
reclaimed  and  thoroughly  domesticated, 
he  had  resolved  to  realize  his  property 
and  come  home.  He  never  ceased  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  acted  on  the  deter- 
mination a  year  before.  As  it  was,  he 
threw  himself  into  trade  pursuits  more 
energetically  than  ever,  sending  the  little 
daughter  his  wife  had  left  him  to  be  nursed 
under  the  wing  of  a  grand-aunt.  He  was 
relieved  to  be  rid  of  the  child,  yet  very 
loath  to  part  with  it— for  already  it  had 
the  smile  and  the  eyes  of  its  mother. 

With  the  separation,  his  more  tender 
feelings  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
thenceforward  he  had  another  attraction  to 
England.  Latterly  those  flying  home  trips 
of  his,  if  they  were  more  brief,  became 
more  frequent,  especially  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  had  fixed  the 
period  of  his  final  return  at  the  age  when 
his  daughter  ought  to  be  "coming  out;" 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  knew  that  she 
was  in  good  hands.  Old  Miss  Venables 
was  a  soft-hearted  but  sensible  spinster, 
who  had  missed  her  vocation  in  not  mar- 
rying. Her  bright  little  grandniece  was 
even  more  of  a  godsend  than  the  very 
handsome  annuity  her  brother-in-law  set- 
tled on  her.  She  devoted  herself  to  ber 
young  charge.  As  Grace  grew  up,  she 
engaged  her  an  excellent  governess ;  and 
the  three  females  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  in  a  quiet  way,  changing  their  res- 
idences from  Bath  to  Brighton,  from 
Clifton  to  Scarborough ;  and  varying  the 
pleasant  life  with  an  occasional  excursion 
to  the  Continent. 

11  Grace  is  petted,  of  course,"  the  old  lady 
used  to  say ;  "  and  perhaps  I  spoil  her  a 
little.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  and  I  don't 
think  she  generally  abuses  ber  influence. 
But  it  strikes  me  that,  though  she  is  kind 
enough  to  talk  matters  over  fairly,  she 
always  contrives  to  have  her  way  in  tbe 
end." 

Which  proposition  Grace,  if  she  were 
present,  would  pleasantly  dispose  of  with 
smiles  and  kisses.  Possibly  being  too 
honest  to  deny  it,  she  preferred  to  waive 
the  point.    As  for  her  father,  he  was  quite 
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satisfied  with  the  manner  of  her  educa- 
tion. 

"  I  don't  fancy  you  will  find  it  very  easy 
to  spoil  her ;  and  at  all  events,  I  give  you 
liberty  to  try." 

And  as  he  stroked  her  fair  hair,  and 
looked  in  her  frank  eyes  with  proud  con- 
fidence, the  girl  probably  felt  that  she  was 
put  upon  her  honor.  At  all  events,  any 
spoiling  was  only  skin-deep;  and  she 
grew  up  the  most  indulgent  of  domestic 
tyrants. 

The  sudden  death  of  her  aunt,  which 
took  place  about  eighteen  months  before 
her  appearance  at  Glenconan,  was  a  sad 
shock.  It  was  somewhat  softened  by  her 
finding  a  temporary  refuge  under  the  roof 
of  another  old  friend ;  for  her  governess 
had  just  married  a  Protestant  pasteur  at 
Pau,  where  she  offered  all  the  advantages 
of  a  home  to  half-a-dozen  young  English 
ladies.  There  she  was  to  await  her  fa- 
ther's return. 

The  death  of  Miss  Venables,  on  whom 
be  had  devolved  his  paternal  responsibili- 
ties, necessarily  precipitated  Moray's  ar- 
rangements. He  set  to  work  to  wind  up 
with  characteristic  energy.  As  he  ex- 
plained to  his  daughter  afterwards,  uThe 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  there  was  little 
time  to  stand  on  the  manner  of  doing  it. 
So  I  snapped  a  thread  here,  and  cut  a 
tangle  there ;  and  if  there  were  knots,  I 
untied  them  with  my  teeth  or  my  fingers." 

And  when  Grace  remarked  that  she 
feared  he  must  have  sacrificed  something 
considerable  to  his  precipitation,  he  only 
answered,  with  a  laugh,  that  if  he  came 
home  with  a  trifle  less  money  than  he 
might  have  done,  nevertheless  she  would 
be  very  satisfactorily  tochered.  "  Which 
isn't  at  all,  papa,  what  I  meant,  as  you 
know." 

Not  even  the  most  intimate  of  his  mer- 
cantile connections  knew  anything  of  the 
exact  amount  of  his  wealth,  for  Moray 
never  made  unnecessary  confidences.  But 
it  was  certain  that  bis  only  daughter,  by 
her  fortune,  as  by  her  looks  and  her  birth, 
ought  to  be  free  to  pick  and  choose  among 
all  manner  of  eligible  suitors. 

Miss  Moray  was  generally  good-humor 
itself  —  she  had  the  happy  gift  of  looking 
on  the  bright  side  of  things;  and  indeed, 
with  the  sad  exception  of  her  recent  be- 
reavement, life  had  hitherto  almost  invari- 
ably smiled  on  her.  But  for  once  Miss 
Moray  was  irritable  and  out  of  sorts ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  that  unchristian  phe- 
nomenon fretted  her,  so  that  her  last  state 
was  far  worse  than  the  first,  —  so  much 


so,  that  her  good  friend  Madame  Robineau 
had  proposed  a  consultation  with  the  doc- 
tor. The  bare  suggestion  of  such  an  ab- 
surdity did  Miss  Moray  good,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  several  days  she  actually 
burst  out  laughing. 

44 1  don't  believe  I've  seen  a  doctor  since 
I  had  the  whooping-cough ;  and  I  am  sure, 
in  my  present  state  of  health,  I  am  quite 
unfit  for  the  interview.  To  face  a  doctor, 
one  should  be  thoroughly  robust.  If  you 
had  spoken  of  a  change  of  scene,  now, 
there  might  be  something  in  that ;  and  in 
any  case,  it  would  save  your  carpets.  I 
feel  as  if  there  were  quicksilver  in  my 
veins,  and  as  if  the  chair  cushions  were 
catapults.  Perhaps  you  may  have  re- 
marked my  restlessness," she  added  inno- 
cently. 

44 1  have  indeed,  my  dear ;  and  so  has 
Adolphe,"  answered  Madame  Robineau, 
so  plaintively  that  Grace  again  rippled 
over  in  laughter.  "  And  I  do  believe  that 
a  few  days  at  the  Eaux-Chaudes  will  do 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I  don't 
mind  giving  myself  a  little  holiday ;  and 
I  dare  say  Adolphe  can  manage  to  join  us 
on  Monday,  and  offer  us  his  escort  back. 
But  I  must  say,  my  dear,  it  is  excessively 
foolish  to  make  yourself  so  unnecessarily 
uneasy  about  your  father.  You  know  as 
well  as  I,  that  he  troubles  the  doctors  as 
little  as  yourself ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth," 
she  added  incautiously, 44 1  think  Mr.  Mo- 
ray has  been  somewhat  neglectful." 

For  her  father's  most  unusual  silence 
was  the  grief  from  which  Grace  was  suf- 
fering. As  a  rule,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  had  invariably  written  once  a 
week,  although  sometimes  his  letters 
might  be  delayed,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  delivered  together.  But  since  the 
latest  arrival,  full  five  weeks  had  elapsed  ; 
and  so  Miss  Moray  was  uneasy,  irritable, 
and  indignant.  She  had  blamed  his  neg- 
lect, that  she  might  calm  her  anxiety ;  but 
she  never  endured  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  him  from  another,  as  madame 
might  well  have  known  had  she  reflected. 

44  You  may  be  quite  sure,  Madame  Robi- 
neau, that  Mr.  Moray  has  good  reasons 
for  what  he  does ;  and  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  be  may  be  any  distance 
away  in  the  jungles.  You  speak  as  if  he 
were  living  in  Pau  or  Paris,  where  there 
are  always  letter-boxes  round  the  corner, 
and  telegraph  stations  over  the  way." 

Madame  was  quick  to  read  the  un- 
wonted storm-signals.  It  was  rarely  Grace 
spoke  of  her  father  as  "Mr.  Moray;" 
and,  moreover,  they  had  been  perpetually 
discussing  during  the  last  fortnight  all 
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conceivable  contingencies  that  might  have 
caused  the  del  a  v.  So  she  wisely  waived 
the  question  and  changed  the  subject,  and 
the  expedition  to  the  Eaux-Chaudes  was 
duly  carried  out.  It  did  not  prove  much 
of  a  specific.  Grace  continued  to  be  rest- 
less and  preoccupied.  It  was  the  more 
disquieting  in  one  whose  natural  tempera- 
ment was  placid  ;  and  Madame  Robineau, 
becoming  seriously  uneasy,  watched  for 
letters  almost  as  eagerly  as  her  charge. 

The  reverend  pastor  had  given  himself 
leave  from  his  flock  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, arriving  at  the  Eaux-Chaudes  in  time 
to  accompany  the  ladies  on  a  drive  to 
Gabas.  They  had  come  back  to  a  sub- 
stantial tea ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Grace's  feminine  upbringing 
that  she  had  rather  a  liking  for  that  most 
objectionable  meal,  and  usually  did  it  am- 
ple justice.  But  on  this  particular  even- 
ing the  mountain  air  had  affected  her  as 
little  as  the  mountain  scenery.  She  showed 
herself  as  indifferent  to  the  cutlets  and 
the  trout  as  to  the  snow-covered  summits, 
and  the  black  pine  woods,  and  to  the 
green  waters  rushing  under  the  rocks  and 
through  the  thickets  of  natural  box  shrub- 
beries. And  yet,  as  if  she  had  not  had 
enough  of  communing  with  nature,  when 
she  rose  from  the  table,  she  left  her 
friends  to  a  conjugal  tite-d-tite,  and  went 
off  for  a  solitary  ramble  down  the  valley. 
Though  she  tripped  lightly  away,  she  did 
not  walk  very  far.  At  the  first  sharp  turn, 
she  stepped  aside  from  the  precipitous 
road,  and  seated  herself  upon  a  moss- 
cushioned  stone  hanging  over  the  bed  of 
the  torrent. 

I  have  given  a  very  false  idea  of  my 
heroine  if  I  have  represented  her  in  any 
way  lackadaisical.  Few  young  ladies 
were  less  given  to  melancholy  moods ; 
though,  as  with  all  finely  strung  and  some- 
what romantic  natures,  many  of  her  most 
enjoyable  moments  were  tinctured  with 
sadness.  But  now  the  dimpled  chin  went 
down  into  the  slender  hand,  memory  and 
imagination  were  away  together  upon  a 
roving  commission  ;  and  to  any  artist  sur- 
veying the  meditative  maiden  from  above 
and  behind,  she  might  have  sat  for  a 
Niobe  or  an  image  of  La  Penserosa. 

I  do  not  profess  to  follow  her  thoughts 
—  and  indeed  they  were  so  fantastically 
absurd  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  follow- 
ing. All  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation 
is,  that  she  had  been  growing  less  and 
less  like  her  sensible  self  for  a  fortnight 
past.  She  had  lunched  indifferently,  she 
had  starved  herself  at  tea;  and  so,  like 
some  of  the  solitary  hermits  of  the  The- 


baid  after  their  severe  and  prolonged 
fasts,  she  saw  strange  visions  and  she 
dreamed  wild  dreams.  Considering  that 
Mr.  Moray  was  "hard  as  nails,'*  that  the 
manifold  experiences  of  many  adventur- 
ous years  had  proved  him  to  bear  some- 
thing like  a  charmed  life,  the  tremendous 
situations  in  which  she  figured  him  did 
infinite  credit  to  the  vivacity  of  her  imagi- 
nation. Could  she  have  counted  upon 
such  fancies  coming  to  her  call,  she  might 
have  composed  a  new  series  of  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights."  But  her  father's  own  stories 
and  letters  from  the  East  had  supplied 
the  materials  and  the  coloring.  He  was 
being  caught  in  the  coils  of  a  gigantic 
anaconda,  and  being  drawn  out  in  ribbons 
like  the  metal  that  is  meant  for  an  Arm- 
strong gun.  He  was  being  held  to  ran- 
som by  a  truculent  Malay  chief,  who  had 
confined  him  in  a  cage  of  split  bamboo, 
with  a  view  to  ordering  him  off  to  execu- 
tion after  a  course  of  preparatory  torture. 
His  vessel  was  becalmed,  and  he  was 
beset  by  pirates,  with  the  tints  of  a  native 
crew  turning  unnaturally  yellow  behind 
the  boarding  nettings,  while  the  fleet  of 
sweep  impelled  proas  was  approaching 
hand  over  hand.  Struck  down  by  the 
jungle  fever  or  the  cholera  —  she  did  not 
pretend  to  give  the  precise  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  —  he  was  tossing  in  a  grass 
hammock,  clutching  vainly  at  a  water-jar, 
while  his  negligent  attendant  had  gone 
sound  asleep.  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  out- 
line of  the  commonplaces  which  her  fancy 
richly  embroidered ;  but  something  like 
the  last  of  these  pictures  had  struck  her 
so  pathetically,  that  her  agitation  relieved 
itself  in  stifled  sobs. 

And  then  — the  mania  for  devising  sur- 
prises must  have  run  in  the  family  —  and 
then  she  was  startled  from  her  melting 
dream  by  a  hand  being  gently  laid  upon 
her  shoulder.  While  her  spirit  had  gone 
fluttering  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  trop- 
ics, it  bad  missed  the  very  individual  it 
went  in  search  of.  A  hale,  elderly  gentle- 
man, apparently  in  perfect  health  and  ex- 
cellent spirits,  having  rounded  the  sharp 
corner  of  the  road,  had  paused  to  take 
breath  and  admire  the  landscape.  What 
struck  him  most  and  at  once,  was  the 
graceful  figure  in  the  foreground.  The 
pose  was  sad,  no  doubt ;  but  when  he  had 
wiped  his  forehead  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
he  showed  anything  rather  than  the  ap- 
propriate sympathy.  On  the  contrary, 
his  pleasant  though  rugged  features  were 
lighted  up  by  a  sudden  illumination,  as  if 
they  had  caught  the  last  glowing  reflec- 
tion of  the  setting  sun.    Then  the  radi- 
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ance  gave  place  to  a  grin  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, as  of  a  boy  who  saw  his  way  to  a 
capital  joke.  The  dignified  pedestrian 
cast  a  conscious  look  about  him,  as  if  to 
make  quite  certain  that  he  was  not  ob- 
served. Next  balancing  himself  on  tiptoe 
like  an  elderly  faun  who  had  latterly  fallen 
back  upon  looking  on  at  the  forest  dances, 
he  stepped  softly  forward,  as  if  treading 
among  swordblades,  and  his  hand  had 
come  down  on  the  dreamer's  shoulder. 

When  a  gentleman  long  past  middle 
life  indulges  in  something  like  a  practical 
joke,  he  deserves  to  pay  the  penalty.  Mo- 
ray cursed  his  burst  of  boyishness  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  when  he  saw  his 
daughter  spring  up  with  streaming  eyes, 
start  back,  and  turn  paler  if  possible  than 
before.  In  her  state  of  exaltation,  and 
with  the  dash  of  superstition  in  her  High- 
land blood,  she  may  have  fancied  for  the 
moment  that  she  saw  the  Doppilganger  of 
the  parent  whose  death  or  sufferings  she 
had  just  been  bemoaning.  Grace  had 
never  fainted  in  her  life;  but  now  she 
might  have  yielded  to  the  weakness  and 
sunk  down,  had  she  not  been  caught  in  a 
pair  of  strong  arms.  The  firm  grasp  did 
more  to  bring  her  to  herself  than  the 
strongest  smelling-salts  or  sal-volatile. 
Like  a  sensible  girl  as  she  was,  she  called 
her  courage  to  her  aid,  and  dismissed  her 
terrors  with  her  idle  dreams.  Five  min- 
utes more,  and  she  was  the  Grace  who 
had  been  more  or  less  present  to  him, 
sleeping  and  waking,  in  restless  nights  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  in 
Pullman  cars  between  Brindisi  and  Paris. 

"After  all,"  he  exclaimed,  as  they 
stopped  for  about  the  twentieth  time  in 
their  slow  saunter  towards  the  hotel,  after 
exchanging  the  fullest  explanations  for 
mutual  affectionate  reproaches  —  "after 
all,  my  penitence  is  already  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  I  hardly  regret  the  boyish 
trick  I  played  you." 

"Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  repent 
it,  sir,"  she  answered  lightly;  "and  you 
must  not  begin  by  taking  advantage  of 
my  forgiving  disposition." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  regret  it,"  he  went 
on  reflectively,  speaking  rather  to  himself 
than  to  her,  as  he  returned  the  warm  pres- 
sure of  her  fingers.  "  You  see  I  hoped, 
indeed  I  knew,  that  you  cared  about  me; 
but  we  had  been  so  far  apart  and  for  so 
long.  It  would  have  been  only  natural 
had  you  felt  nothing  much  warmer  than 
friendship  for  a  prodigal  father  who  must 
have  seemed  strangely  neglectful.  Now 
I  know  better,  and  for  the  future  we  un- 
derstand each  other." 


"I  should  think  so,  indeed;  as  if  any 
understanding  had  been  necessary!  A 
prodigal  father!  and  neglectful!  What 
of  the  many  letters  I  missed  so  much, 
that  in  missing  them,  for  the  first  time 
you  made  me  miserable  ?  not  to  speak  of 
the  presents  that  fell  in  showers  on  me  as 
on  Madame  Robineau  and  dear  aunt  Ven- 
ables.  Why,  sir,  do  you  know,  we  always 
regarded  you  as  something  between  the 
good  genius  who  keeps  the  keys  of  en- 
chanted treasure  chambers,  and  the  mighty 
men  of  the  East  who  never  travelled  with- 
out spices  and  apes  and  peacocks." 

Miss  Moray's  quotations  had  got  rather 
mixed,  between  the  magi  and  King  Solo- 
mon and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  But  then 
she  was  talking  volubly  for  tal king's  sake, 
in  case  her  feelings  should  again  get  the 
better  of  her ;  and  they  were  standing  full 
in  sight  of  the  hotel  windows  —  for  which 
reason  she  did  not  answer  ber  father  with 
an  embrace,  which  was  the  kind  of  coin 
in  which  he  best  liked  to  be  paid  for  those 
gifts  of  his.  But  as  he  had  said,  they  had 
already  come  to  an  understanding;  so  it 
did  not  so  much  matter.  He  quite  under- 
stood what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and 
changed  the  subject  accordingly. 

"  Talking  of  scents  and  spices  and  apes, 
there  are  no  end  of  sandal-wood  things 
coming  round  by  Gibraltar  for  you,  and  I 
left  a  monkey  in  charge  of  my  servant  at 
the  Louvre  in  Paris.  I  picked  him  up 
from  a  lascar  on  board  the  Jumna,  when 
I  struck  a  boat-hook  into  his  hide,  and 
saved  him  from  a  watery  grave.  There 
was  something  in  his  eyes  that  reminded 
me  of  you,  and  so  I  bought  him  for  the 
family  likeness.  I  don't  know  how  the 
resemblance  may  strike  you ;  it  is  rather 
in  the  expression,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
regularity  of  features." 

"  Merci  pour  U  compliment,  monplre" 
said  the  young  lady,  curtseying  gracefully ; 
and  when  she  ushered  him  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, all  traces  of  emotion  had  dis- 
appeared, except  perhaps  for  a  slightly 
heightened  complexion. 

"  Ah !  mademoiselle  then  has  found  the 
physician  my  wife  prayed  her  to  see,"  re- 
marked M.  Robineau  gallantly,  after  com- 
pliments of  ceremony  had  been  exchanged 
with  the  distinguished  arrival.  "And 
found  her  appetite  again,"  he  might  have 
added ;  for  at  'the  inviting  little  supper 
which  was  quickly  improvised,  Grace  kept 
her  father  very  creditably  in  countenance. 
It  was  a  pleasant  meal,  both  to  performers 
and  lookers-on;  nor  did  the  party  sepa- 
rate very  early.  Madame  and  her  hus- 
band would  have  discreetly  withdrawn, 
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leaving  the  newly  united  relatives  to  their 
caresses  and  their  confidences.  But  Mo- 
ray would  not  hear  of  it.  He  thought  his 
daughter  had  gone  through  enough  in  the 
way  of  emotion  for  the  time,  and  fancied 
that  the  best  preparation  for  sending  her 
soundly  to  sleep  would  be  to  amuse  and 
distract  her  in  the  mean  time.  M.  Robi- 
neau,  who  was  blessed  with  an  inquiring 
mind,  was  ready  enough  to  listen  and  ask 
leading  questions.  And  Moray,  when 
fairly  warmed  to  the  work,  astounded  the 
stay-at-home  pastor  with  his  stores  of  pic- 
turesque information.  Grace  had  never 
seen  her  father  figure  to  such  advantage ; 
and  as  she  bad  a  considerable  opinion  of 
M.  Robineau's  intellect,  she  revelled  in 
that  gentleman's  respectful  admiration. 

"It  was  as  if  he  had  conjured  up  the 
spectacle  or  the  farce,  which  our  principles 
can  never  permit  us,"  he  observed  to  his 
wife  in  the  retirement  of  their  sleeping- 
chamber.  "It  was  as  a  milange  of  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  with  the  extrava- 
gances of  M.  Jules  Verne.  And  what  an 
air  grand  seigneur  with  it  all,  though  his 
manners  are  as  simple  as  his  dress  was 
slightly  soigne*.  Ah,  how  cette  chlre  Mees 
Grace  ought  to  be  happy  1 " 

To  which  madame,  who  had  been  no 
less  enthusiastic,  sleepily  but  cordially 
assented.  For  Moray's  frank  face,  and 
the  dignified  ease  of  his  manner,  as  well 
as  the  modesty  with  which  he  touched  on 
any  personal  adventures,  were  admirably 
fitted  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  ladies. 

chapter  v. 

COUSINLY  AFFECTIONS. 

When  M.  Robineau  had  bid  adieu  to 
the  nabob  and  grand  seigneur,  be  ex- 
pressed even  more  unqualified  admiration 
than  on  their  first  acquaintance.  And 
with  good  reason,  for,  as  he  gratefully  re- 
marked, "On  ne  pourrait  pas  gtre  plus 
ge*ne>eux."  The  mighty  man  of  the  East 
had  been  lavish  of  his  gifts  to  the  "  tem- 
ple" in  which  the  worthy  pastor  minis- 
tered, and  he  had  made  Madame  Robi- 
neau magnificent  offers  to  induce  her  to 
devote  herself  for  a  month  to  his  daugh- 
ter. The  weather  was  becoming  too  hot 
to  make  Pau  a  desirable  place  of  resi- 
dence; and  it  was  arranged  that  Grace 
was  to  pass  a  month  under  roadame's 
wing  between  the  Baths  in  the  mountains 
and  Biarritz. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  me  with  you  ?  " 
she  demanded,'  not  unnaturally.  "  I 
thought  it  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  be 
inseparable  for  the  future." 


"So  I  hope  we  shall  be,  my  dear  — 
till " 

"Till  when?" 

"  Well,  till  it  pleases  you  to  change  your 
name,  Miss  Moray,  which  seems  a  con- 
tingency we  are  both  bound  to  contem- 
plate." 

Miss  Moray  laughed,  and  vowed  eter- 
nal constancy  or  celibacy  with  a  semi- 
comic  seriousness  that  by  no  means  car- 
ried conviction.  With  all  her  filial  love, 
it  was  quite  in  her  mind  to  give  her  father 
a  rival  sooner  or  later.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  the  point  in  dispute,  and  pressed 
her  company  with  a  pleading  eloquence 
that,  as  she  said,  should  have  touched  a 
heart  of  stone.  But  her  father  was  obdu- 
rate, for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
and  defended  his  resolution  with  flattering 
sophistries. 

"  Were  it  not  that  we  were  to  be  so  soon 
reunited,  my  dear,  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  leave  you.  But  you  will  know  some 
time,  that  few  things  are  so  enjoyable  in 
life  as  dallying  in  anticipation  with  pleas- 
ures that  seem  certainties.  Not  that  I 
have  not  carried  that  too  far  occasionally. 
I  have  sat  looking  at  a  basket  of  mangos- 
teens  in  sultry  weather,  till  the  moment 
had  gone  by  when  tbey  could  be  eaten  io 
perfection.  I  have  watched  the  tigress 
playing  with  her  cubs  in  the  jungle,  till 
something  suddenly  scared  her,  and  I 
missed  the  shot." 

"  Your  instances  tell  against  your  argu- 
ment, and  vour  honesty  is  too  much  for 
you,"  his  (daughter  rejoined,  very  perti- 
nently. But  there  was  no  shaking  his 
fixed  determination,  so  she  could  only 
sigh  and  resign  herself. 

After  all,  what  had  much  influenced  bis 
decision  was  his  impatience  to  have  done 
with  the  past  and  begin  afresh  with  the 
future.  Grace  in  England  would  have 
fettered  his  movements ;  he  would  always 
have  been  dissipating  with  her  or  dangling 
after  her.  As  it  was,  he  went  to  work  in- 
defatigably  to  finish  the  winding  up  of  his 
Eastern  affairs  and  put  everything  in  train. 
He  sought  satisfactory  investments  for 
his  capital;  be  made  a  variety  of  indis- 
pensable purchases,  buying  horses  and 
hill-carriages,  and  new  batteries  of  guns ; 
be  sent  upholsterers  to  set  Glenconan  in 
order,  and  engaged  a  suitable  staff  of  ser- 
vants. When  the  princess  came  down  to 
her  hereditary  domains,  she  should  find 
everything  in  tolerable  order.  He  hack 
thought  of  buying  a  house  in  town,  and  of 
having  Glenconan  entirely  furnished  and 
decorated.  But  the  latter  feat  was  al- 
most impossible  in  the  time,  even  bad  he 
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given  carte  blanche  d  la  Monte  Cbristo ; 
and  he  knew,  besides,  that  if  he  wished  to 
pay  Grace  a  compliment  and  give  her 
pleasure,  he  must  leave  everything  to  her 
taste,  and  throw  the  troubles  of  shopping 
on  her  shoulders.  "  What  is  fun  to  her 
would  be  misery  to  me,"  remarked  this 
excellent  parent,  and  the  reflection 
brought  him  infinite  relief. 

Had  Mrs.  Moray  been  still  in  the  body, 
the  small  family  party  that  was  to  greet 
Grace  at  Glenconan  might  have  been  dif- 
ferently arranged.  Here  was  a  great 
heiress,  inexperienced  and  unsophisti- 
cated, about  to  be  launched  on  English 
society.  '*  She  might  marry  a  duke,"  her 
proud  father  often  said  to  himself;  and 
indeed  there  seemed  no  just  cause  or  im- 
pediment why  she  should  not.  Besides 
the  money  which  might  come  in  conven- 
iently were  she  to  marry  a  peer  with  a 
nominally  ample  rent-roll,  she  was  well- 
born, well-bred,  singularly  winning,  and 
accomplished  to  boot.  For  her  accom- 
plishments came  to  her  by  intuition  in- 
stead of  education.  Like  her  cousin  Jack, 
she  drew  and  colored  with  a  facility  that 
marvellously  resembled  genius.  She 
would  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  rattle  you 
off  a  fantasia  of  her  own  very  original  con- 
ception. Brilliancy  was  brought  in  in 
aid  of  feeling ;  and  in  her  intense  though 
unconscious  strength  of  sympathetic  ab- 
straction, she  threw  her  whole  soul  into 
the  melodious  intonations.  Though  she 
bad  seldom  crossed  the  Border,  she  would 
warble  some  plaintive  Scotch  air  so  as  to 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  impressionable 
listeners ;  and  perhaps  nothing  leads  on 
to  serious  love-making  like  mutual  aban- 
don in  such  emotional  moments. 

Moray  knew  all  that  as  well  as  any- 
body: he  was  very  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  although  his  days  had  been  passed 
in  the  far  East ;  and  it  certainly  was  not 
bis  way  to  underestimate  the  fascinations 
of  his  daughter.  Yet  he  had  deliberately 
chosen  to  throw  her  into  the  company  of 
a  couple  of  cousins  who  could  scarcely  be 
called  eligible,  although  well  aware  that  at 
any  moment  an  accident  might  happen, 
the  consequences  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remedy. 

For  the  two  young  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  reader  has  already  been  introduced 
were  his  nephews  —  the  one  by  marriage, 
the  other  by  blood.  Leslie,  whom  he 
liked  rather  than  loved,  was  his  sister's 
son,  and  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in 
East-Lothian.  Rood  holm,  when  the  mod- 
erate jointure  of  the  dowager  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  deducted,  might  be  worth  some  ^1200 


per  annum  —  certainly  not  more.  But 
Leslie,  with  his  many  estimable  qualities, 
was  a  man  in  whom  Moray  scarcely  be- 
lieved. As  he  had  been  heard  to  remark 
once,  when  touched  in  the  liver,  "That 
boy  is  doomed  to  die  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  reverence,  after  wasting  bis 
days  and  frittering  away  his  opportunities. 
And  the  best  reward  for  his  life  of  thought- 
ful benevolence  would  be  living  to  attend 
bis  own  funeral,  and  listening  to  the  eulo- 
gies pronounced  over  his  coffin.  Yes, 
Master  Ralph  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
and  a  trustworthy ;  but " 

In  that  somewhat  depreciatory  estimate, 
perhaps  Moray  was  mistaken,  tor  the  na- 
tures of  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  little 
in  common.  Moray  scarcely  believed  in 
the  existence  of  those  qualities  he  ad- 
mired, unless  their  possessor  was  perpet- 
ually showing  certificates  to  character  in 
the  shape  of  palpable  evidences  of  visible 
success. 

As  for  Jack  Venables,  in  all  essential 
circumstances  he  was  infinitely  less  eligi- 
ble than  Leslie.  The  nephew  of  Moray's 
wife,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  highly 
respectable  Sussex  rector,  who  was,  be- 
sides, a  canon  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
But  the  Church  dignitary  lived  nearly  up 
to  his  means,  and  there  would  be  little  to 
distribute  among  his  numerous  children. 
Jack  might  be  said  to  have  no  expecta- 
tions ;  nor  had  he  any  of  those  specially 
influential  connections  that  almost  hustle 
a  clever  young  fellow  up  hill.  If  the  world 
was  his  oyster,  as  he  believed,  it  was  for 
him  to  find  the  knife  to  open  it;  and  he 
had  been  sorely  exercised  over  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  He  was  in  haste  to  ar- 
rive, and  yet  he  longed  to  linger  —  or  at 
least  to  improve  each  shining  hour,  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business.  A 
life  of  aimless  pleasure  would  have  been 
intolerable  to  him;  a  life  of  richly  repaid 
monotony,  or  of  dull  isolation  in  some 
back-of-the-world  colony,  would  have  been 
even  worse.  He  would  have  scouted  a 
consulship  and  an  income  of  ^3,000,  had 
such  gifts  of  Providence  been  on  the  cards, 
since  they  would  have  involved  exile  and 
possessing  his  soul  in  patience  through  a 
long  course  of  saving.  Such  a  career  as 
Moray's  had  been,  seemed  altogether  dif- 
ferent. There  was  perpetual  excitement 
in  it  to  make  privations  almost  pleasur- 
able, with  the  chances  of  the  coups  that 
carried  you  forward  to  wealth.  He  hon- 
estly admired  his  uncle  and  his  success; 
and  had  it  occurred  to  the  elder  man  to 
place  Venables  in  his  shoes  when  he  re- 
tired, the  youth  would  have  asked  nothing 
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better  of  fortune.  That,  however,  had 
Dot  occurred  to  Mr.  Moray;  and  Jack, 
with  his  vague  fancies  and  indefinite  fu- 
ture, seemed  a  singularly  impracticable 
subject.  He  might  turn  out  well  or  ill; 
he  was  the  very  man,  according  to  the 
Scotch  saying,  "to  make  a  spoon  or  to 
spoil  a  horn."  For  that  very  reason,  per- 
haps, Moray  liked  him ;  and,  what  meant 
more  in  a  man  of  his  shrewdness,  he  be- 
lieved in  him.  He  thought  Jack  would 
be  well  worth  a  helping  hand,  and  that 
hand  he  was  quite  ready  to  extend.  So 
it  could  not  have  been  without  due  con- 
sideration that  he  threw  the  impecunious 
but  agreeable  youth  into  familiar  relations 
with  his  pretty  daughter.  And  yet  Grace's 
prospects  caused  him  ceaseless  anxiety ; 
and  he  seldom  thought  of  the  fortune  she 
was  to  inherit,  without  his  usually  equable 
temper  being  ruffled. 

But  whatever  the  future  might  have  in 
store  for  the  party  at  Glenconan  it  was 
certain  that  they  were  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing the  present.  Grace  bad  brought  de- 
lightful weather  with  her:  balmy  evenings 
and  glorious  sunsets  succeeded  the  bright 
and  genial  days.  The  monkey  that  had 
been  sent  down  from  town  with  the  heavy 
baggage,  having  shaken  off  the  agues  and 
sbivering-fits  that  had  oppressed  him  dur- 
ing the  rains,  roamed  verandah  and  roofs 
like  a  chartered  libertine,  doing  infioite 
damage  to  the  crockery  and  the  flower- 
beds when  people's  backs  were  turned. 
Grace  had  taken  him  in  warm  affection; 
and  consequently  both  her  cousins  courted 
him  assiduously,  to  the  great  development 
of  the  virtue  of  self-control.  There  was 
little  affectation  in  that  with  Leslie,  who 
was  placid  and  long-suffering,  and  whom 
all  animals  at  once  recognized  as  a  friend. 
But  it  was  as  good  as  a  bit  of  comedy  to 
see  Jack  Venables  instinctively  raise  his 
hand  for  a  cuff,  or  his  foot  for  a  kick, 
smooth  his  ruffled  eyebrows  on  second 
thoughts,  and  fondly  stroke  the  objection- 
able animal,  who  probably  repaid  the  ca- 
ress with  a  snarl  or  a<snap. 

And  to  Moray,  who  said  nothing,  though 
little  escaped  him,  *'the  monkey  in  the 
family  "  meant  a  great  deal.  He  saw  that 
both  the  cousins  were,  metaphorically, 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  heiress,  though 
neither  might  have  acknowledged  to  him- 
self how  much  he  had  come  to  care  for 
her.  Yet  he  looked  on  quietly,  and  let 
matters  take  their  course,  as  if  the  girl 
had  been  one  of  a  dozen  daughters. 

There  was  another  individual  who 
looked  on  quietly  too,  seeing  more  than 
the  young  lady,  or  his  master,  or  anybody 
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else  suspected.  Donald  Ross  had  vowed 
eternal  devotion,  and  had  already  made 
decided  inroads  on  her  heart.  She  was 
frequently  with  him  in  the  outhouse,  where 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  busking  flies 
for  the  streams  and  lochs,  or  knocking  up 
grouse-boxes  for  the  forthcoming  shoot- 
ing season.  It  was  Donald  who  led  her 
pony  on  expeditions  into  the  hills,  and 
found  endless  subjects  of  conversation 
with  which  to  entertain  her.  He  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  reminiscences  of  those 
tenants  of  the  Glen  who  had  been  shipped 
to  the  antipodes  in  the  days  of  her  grand- 
father. He  revelled  in  the  legend  of  the 
witch  of  Funachan,  who  had  been  noto- 
riously in  the  habit  of  night-riding  the 
evil-minded  hill-folks  in  their  nightmares. 
But  she  listened  to  him  most  heedfully 
when  he  would  change  the  subject  to  the 
pair  of  cousins  who  were  her  constant 
companions.  Both  the  old  keeper  and  his 
young  mistress  were  inclined  to  hero-wor- 
ship; but  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
young  men  had  the  best  of  it  with  them. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  stars  fought 
in  their  courses  for  Venables.  Donald 
would  go  back  again  and  again  to  the  ad- 
venture on  the  hills  above  Loch  Rosque, 
giving,  as  was  only  fair,  the  precedence  in 
the  story  to  Leslie. 

"  It's  surely  a  sad  peety,  Miss  Grace, 
that  both  of  them  were  born  in  the  South ; 
but  there's  not  very  many  of  us  Highland 
people  would  have  done  what  Mr.  Leslie 
did.  I  would  have  thought  myself  twice 
—  ay,  or  perhaps  more  times  —  before  I 
would  have  gone  down  over  that  rock, 
even  for  Glenconan  himself.  I  would 
have  gone,  I  hope ;  though  to  me  it  would 
have  been  certain  destruction,  for  I'm 
neither  so  young  nor  yet  so  light  as  I 
used  to  be  —  and  Mr.  Leslie  is  not  that 
light,  either.  But  Peter,  he  will  be  telling 
me- that  Mr.  Leslie  just  stepped  over  as  if 
he  had  been  setting  his  foot  in  the  ferry* 
boat  below  there.  Many  a  man  might  do 
that,  and  yet  lose  his  head  ;  but  Mr.  Les- 
lie was  as  cool  —  ay,  as  cool  as  a  shepherd 
in  the  drifts,  or  an  otter  in  December. 
Maybe  Peter  is  a  bit  of  a  fool;  but  bis 
eyes  are  as  good  as  another's." 

So  far,  so  well.  Donald  would  honestly 
pay  the  tribute  of  admiration  demanded 
by  Leslie's  coolness  and  courage.  But 
when  his  conversation  turned  from  the 
saviour  to  the  saved,  it  was  then  that  he 
gave  way  to  heartfelt  eloquence. 

"  But  after  all,  Miss  Grace,  it  was  worth 
while  chancing  something  for  Mr.  Ven- 
ables. He's  a  fine  young  lad  that;  ay, 
he's  a  very  fine  young  lad.    If  he  did  lose 
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his  head  a  bit  on  the  cliff,  as  Peter  says, 
it  was  no  wooder.  If  it  was  not  that  he 
liket  the  sport  so  well,  he  would  never 
have  chanced  his  neck  for  that  ill-smelling 
beast  of  a  goat.  I  would  not  have  gone 
up  among  the  rocks  there  myself  for  any- 
thing less  than  a  hart;  but  the  southern 
fen  tie  men  have  strange  fancies.  Mr. 
,eslie  is  a  fine  gentleman  too,  as  Glenco- 
nan's  nephew  and  your  cousin  ought  to 
be,  Miss  Grace.  But  he'll  sit  down  in 
the  heather  when  we  would  be  after  a 
stalk ;  and  I've  known  him  drop  off  and 
go  asleep,  and  never  waken  again  till  the 
deer  was  stalked  and  shot  and  to  be  gral- 
loched.  But  as  for  Mr.  Venables,  when 
once  be  has  set  eyes  on  his  stag,  he'll 
bristle  up  and  settle  down  to  the  stalk  like 
a  sleuth-hound.  It's  little  he'll  think  then 
of  the  rocks  or  of  the  burns.  I've  seen 
him  when  the  blood  was  running  down  off 
his  hands,  when  the  water  would  be  drain- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  his  knicker- 
bogles;  and  though  be  may  have  the 
sense  to  hearken  to  a  whisper  from  me,  I 
would  be  sorry  to  make  a  sound  or  do 
anything  unchancy.  He's  as  good-hu- 
mored a  gentleman  as  Glenconan  himself ; 
but  then  he  looks  as  ready  to  get  up  bis 
back  as  Glenconan  or  a  wildcat:  and 
'deed,  were  he  once  to  set  his  teeth,  I 
wadna  trust  him." 

Which  might  not  be  an  amiable  trait  in 
Mr.  Venables's  character,  but  which  nev- 
ertheless recommended  him  to  his  cousin 
rather  than  otherwise.  Like  most  women 
with  anything  in  them,  perhaps  she  in- 
clined by  preference  to  a  man  with  a  spice 
of  the  devil ;  and  in  that  respect  Venables 
resembled  her  father,  who  was  her  ideal 
of  chivalrous  manhood.  AH  the  more  so 
that,  as  she  often  told  herself,  there  was 
something  so  winningly  kind  in  those 
sparkling  eyes  of  his,  when  involuntarily 
they  seemed  to  soften  as  they  met  the 
glance  of  her  own. 


From  The  National  Review. 
MR.  RUSKIN*S   MUSEUM  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

It  is  now  some  years  ago  since  we  first 
set  out  on  a  ramble  of  discovery  to  find 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Museum.  Like  other  large 
towns,  Sheffield  has  gradually  absorbed 
into  itself  several  outlying  villages,  and 
Walkley,  we  knew,  was  one  of  the  remot- 
est of  these,  only  to  be  reached  by  a  two- 
mile  walk,  of  which  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  would  be  over  level  ground;  and 
when,  at  last,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  top 


of  the  long  ascent,  with  steep  streets  lead- 
ing upwards  to  the  left,  and  downwards 
to  the  right,  on  either  band,  our  various 
attempts  to  obtain  further  directions  met 
with  so  blank  a  response,  that  we  began 
to  wonder  whether  anybody  in  all  Walk- 
ley  had  ever  beard  of  the  Museum,  though 
it  had  then  been  open  for  considerably 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.  We  were  al- 
most turning  back  in  despair,  when  we 
caught  sight  of  a  man  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  in  whom  we  seemed  to 
detect  an  indescribable  air  of  intelligence 
which  looked  promising.  We  crossed 
over;  we  repeated  our  inquiries ;  and,  lo ! 
we  had  actually  chanced  upon  the  curator 
himself,  Mr.  Swan,  who  then  and  there 
most  kindly  became  oar  guide,  talking,  as 
he  went,  of  "  the  master,"  whose  sayings 
he  brought  forward  exactly  like  texts  of 
Scripture. 

He  conducted  us  to  the  very  end  of 
Walkley,  where  the  road  climbs  suddenly 
to  the  left,  and  the  houses  cease  to  range 
themselves  in  lines,  and  break  into  groups, 
amongst  which  some  grey  relic  of  older 
domestic  architecture  now  and  then  peeps 
forth.  Presently  we  come  to  a  door  in  a 
roughly  built  wall,  beside  which  bung  a 
modest  notice-board,  bearing  a  small 
printed  notice,  headed  "St.  George's 
Museum,"  and  setting  forth,  by  means  of 
an  extract  from  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  what  a 
museum  is  not,  and  what  this  museum  is 
intended  to  be:  — 

A  Museum  is,  be  it  observed,  primarily,  not 
at  all  a  place  of  entertainment,  but  a  place  of 
education.  And  a  Museum  is,  be  it  secondly 
observed,  not  a  place  of  elementary  education, 
but  for  that  of  already  far-advanced  scholars. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a 
parish  school,  or  a  Sunday  school,  or  a  day 
school,  or  even — the  Brighton  Aquarium. 

Be  it  observed,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
word  "School"  means  "Leisure,"  and  that 
the  word  **  Museum  "  means  "  belonpng  to  the 
Muses;"  and  that  all  schools  and  museums 
whatsoever  can  only  be  what  they  claim  to  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  places  of  noble  instruction, 
when  the  persons  who  have  a  mind  to  use  them 
can  obtain  so  much  relief  from  the  work,  or 
exert  so  much  abstinence  from  the  dissipation, 
of  the  outside  world  as  may  enable  them  to 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  secluded,  laborious, 
and  reverent  life  to  the  attainment  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  the  Greeks  supposed 
to  be  the  gift  of  Apollo,  or  of  the  Sun ;  and 
which  the  Christian  knows  to  be  the  gift  of 
Christ 

This  door  opens,  or,  at  least,  it  opened 
then,  into  a  very  ordinary  kitchen  garden, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  plain  cot- 
tage house  with  a  small  grass-plot  in  front, 
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where,  coming  round  the  corner  from 
behind,  we  were  almost  suddenly  greeted 
by  a  wide,  and,  in  some  lights,  a  really 
beautiful  view  far  up  that  Rivelin  valley 
through  which  the  well-known  coach-road 
carries  on  both  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion towards  the  moorland  heights  and 
rocky  edges,  and  lovely  woodland  scenery, 
where  the  Ashop  and  Derwent  rivers 
meet.  We  see  at  once  why  Mr.  Ruskin 
must  have  selected  this  particular  site ; 
perhaps  we  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
reason  which  led  him  to  choose  Sheffield, 
rather  than  any  other  place,  when  be  had 
resolved  to  establish  his  Museum  in  a 
manufacturing  town.  For  neither  the 
density  of  Sheffield  smoke,  nor  the  dingi- 
ness  of  Sheffield  architecture,  can  alto- 
gether rob  the  place  of  its  natural  advan- 
tages. In  the  very  town  itself,  the  hilly 
character  of  the  ground  gives  occasion 
for  many  fine  points  of  view,  when  even 
chimneys  and  smoke,  and  monotonous 
rows  of  houses,  group  themselves  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  church  towers  and  public 
buildings  into  pictures  not  unpleasing  to 
the  eye ;  and  then  not  merely  pretty,  but 
really  beautiful  wild  scenery,  is  so  near  at 
band  and  so  easily  reached,  that  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  single  artisan  in  Shef- 
field who  does  not  know  from  personal 
experience  what  beautiful  country  is  like. 

Yet,  surely,  never  did  art  and  culture 
find  a  humbler  home  than  this  little  room, 
about  twelve  feet  square,*  in  which  rare 
stones,  fine  engravings,  choice  pictures, 
valuable  books  and  MSS.,  are  packed  so 
closely  together  that  one  cannot  help  being 
reminded  of  the  inside  of  a  box.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  very  well-arranged  box,  and 
very  interesting  to  trained  eyes  and  ap- 
preciative minds  ;  but  to  many  visitors  — 
more  especially  to  the  kind  of  visitors  who 
came  in  numbers  to  the  Museum,  soon 
after  the  visit  to  Sheffield  of  that  gifted 
member  of  the  royal  family  whose  un- 
timely death  the  whole  nation  mourns,  to 
discover  what  it  was  that  the  prince  had 
been  to  see  —  a  continual  cause  of  wonder 
and  perplexity. 

44 Is  that  all?"  they  would  say,  looking 
round  and  round  the  tiny  room,  in  which, 
it  must  indeed  be  admitted,  there  really  is 
not  air  enough  for  more  than  three  or  four 
people  to  breathe  in  comfort.  All  the 
treasures  are  to  be  unpacked  some  day, 
and  displayed,  with  many  additions,  in 
the  more  suitable  building,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  which  considerable  funds  have,  we 


*  We  did  not  measure,  and  it  is  probably  rather 
larger,  but  that  is  the  impression  one  receives. 


believe,  been  already  guaranteed.  Mean- 
while the  Museum  has,  for  several  months, 
been  "closed  for  re-arrangement,w  *  tbe 
grass  plot  has  extended  itself  over  most 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  has  been 
transformed  into  a  pretty  little  bit  of 
pleasure-ground,  and  the  cottage  is  throw- 
ing out  large  extensions,  of  a  more  or  less 
temporary  character,  for  use  until  a  wor- 
thier and  more  permanent  resting-place  for 
its  precious  contents  shall  be  provided. 

But,  whatever  that  worthier  resting- 
place  may  be,  an  interest  will  always  at- 
tach to  this  original  cottage  home,  which 
goes  much  beyond  the  individual  value, 
however  great,  of  any  of  the  objects  which 
have  been  placed  there.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, and  as  much  a  part  of  his  Thun  und 
Wesen  as  any  book  be  ever  wrote,  and, 
for  this  very  reason,  we  almost  think  that 
we  should  like,  if  we  could  have  our  way, 
to  see  the  associations  of  the  place  as 
little  disturbed  as  possible.  In  a  word, 
we  should  not  be  sorry  if  it  were  possible 
to  overrule  the  objections  of  those  who 
complain  —  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
without  some  cause  —  that  Walkley  is  tbe 
most  out-of-the-way  spot  in  Sheffield,  and 
to  build  the  new  Museum  on  the  site  orig- 
inally chosen  by  the  "  master"  himself  — 
especially  as  some  degree  of  remoteness 
must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition, 
where  safety  from  smoke  is  an  essential 
object. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  definition  of  the  purposes 
of  St.  George's  ftfuseum  differs  toto  coslo 
from  the  popular  notion  that  a  museum  is 
a  kind  of  exhibition,  whose  success  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  those  who 
go  to  see  it;  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  or- 
dinary sight-seeing  public  felt,  as  has 
already  been  binted,  little  attraction  to- 
wards the  cottage  at  Walkley  —  indeed, 
was  only  very  dimly  aware  of  its  existence. 
But  always,  from  the  very  first,  there  have 
been  not  a  few  who  came  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  founder's  intention,  and  who  bave, 
in  their  different  ways  and  degrees,  prof- 
ited as  he  hoped  they  might. 

Probably  most  of  these  are  art-students, 
but  we  hardly  suppose  there  can  be 
amongst  them  more  than  one  Frank  Salt- 
fleet,  some  of  whose  exquisite  water-colors 
have  already  found  their  way  to  America, 
though  in  England  his  name  is,  as  yet, 
almost  entirely  unknown.  But  the  Mu- 
seum attracts  other  students  who  are  not 
artists,  perhaps  not  even  artistic  in  tem- 
perament.   The  very  last  time  we  visited 

•  We  hear  that  it  is  now  re-opened. 
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it  before  it  was  closed,  a  working-man  was 
present,  who  had,  like  ourselves,  brought 
in  a  friend  to  see  the  place.  Strangers 
usually  begin  by  looking  at  the  precious 
stones  and  crystals;  and  we  must  our- 
selves confess  that  the  first  sight  of  opal, 
bedded  in  its  native  rock,  struck  us  as  a 
new  revelation  of  loveliness,  like  the  first 
sight  of  a  gentian  on  an  Alpine  lawn.  But 
this  working-man  merely  told  his  compan- 
ion to  go  and  look,  standing  aloof  himself 
with  a  rather  amused  smile. 

44 1  don't  care  much  for  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  confided  to  us, 44  nor  yet  for  the 
pictures." 

What,  then,  did  he  care  for,  we  in- 
quired ;  and  instantly  his  face  brightened, 
and  be  looked  towards  the  bookcase  in 
the  corner,  where  stand  Mr.  R  us  kin's 
works,  bound,  as  he  likes  to  see  them,  in 
dark  blue  calf.  They  are  in  perfect  order, 
but  have  a  certain  well-read  air,  quite 
different  from  the  untouched  look  of  "  the 
classics  "  in  a  gentleman's  library. 

44  When  I  get  agate  of  reading  them 
books?  says  our  friend,  4</  doift  know 
when  to  stop? 

A  remark  at  which  we  stand  rather 
amazed,  for  it  is  a  new  idea  to  us  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  counts  amongst  bis  readers  men 
who  say  them  for  those,  and  use  words 
which  the  English  of  the  schools  bas, 
rather  capriciously,  turned  out  of  doors, 
like  agate. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Museum,  Mr. 
Ruskin  used,  as  we  have  been  told,  to  find 
time  to  visit  it  himself,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, when  he  would  look  at  the  students' 
work,  and  meet  and  talk  with  the  members 
of  St.  George's  Guild  and  others,  to  whom 
notice  of  his  arrival  had  been  quietly  sent 
through  Mr.  Swan.  That  many  should 
be  invited  was  impossible,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  rooms.  A  friend  who 
has  sometimes  been  numbered  amongst 
these  favored  few,  once  told  us  a  rather 
characteristic  story  about  one  of  these 
meetings,  wben,  amongst  the  small  but  va» 
riously  mingled  company,  for  whom  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  pouring  forth  the  treasures  of 
his  conversation,  there  was  a  little  knot 
of  socialists  sitting,  as  by  some  odd  fatality 
tbey  generally  do,  in  the  usual  two  divis- 
ions. 

"There  are  the  broadcloth  socialists, 
you  know,"  said  our  informant,  "and 
there  are  the  socialists  wbo  are  working- 
men  ;  and,  somehow,  they  invariably  do 
sit  in  two  groups." 

He  went  on  to  observe,  that  interesting 
as  it  was  to  listen  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  still 
sometimes  one  could   not  be  quite  sure 


that  one  really  understood  what  he  meant ; 
and  although  be  always  received  ques- 
tions in  a  very  kind  manner,  he  did  not  al- 
ways answer  them  just  as  his  questioners 
expected.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been 
talking  for  some  time  about  brotherhood 
and  mutual  help,  and  other  topics  of  that 
nature,  when  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
socialists  struck  in  as  follows :  — 

44  Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  Mr. 
Ruskin  ?  Do  you  mean  this  ;  if  I  met  you 
out  riding,  and  I  wanted  your  horse  more 
than  vou  do,  and  asked  you  to  let  me 
have  him,  you  ought  to  give  him  to  me  ?  " 

44 And  what  did  Mr.  Ruskin  say?"  we 
inquire,  with  some  curiosity. 

44  At  first  he  made  no  answer  at  all.  He 
passed  bis  hand  over  his  face,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  be  was  smiling.  Then  he 
looked  up,  and  all  he  said  was  this :  4  Mr, 
,  I  am  much  attached  to  my  horse?  " 

And  whether  this  was  the  last  word  or 
not,  we  cannot  say;  but,  in  truth,  what- 
ever  sympathy  with  individual  socialists 
Mr.  Ruskin  may  entertain,  and  whatever 
near  approaches  to  their  doctrine  may  be 
found  in  some  of  his  statements,  it  is  not 
the  crudities  of  socialism,  but  the  old 
watchwords  of  duty,  which  this  great 
teacher  has  ever  seemed  to  reiterate  in 
our  ears.  Duty  and  responsibility  to  God 
and  man,  accepted  as  the  living  principle 
of  existence,  has  force  enough  in  it  to 
remedy  all  the  evils  of  the  century  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  ism  whatsoever;  and 
this  is  surely  the  principle  which  lies  at 
the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  lifelong 
warfare  waged  by  Mr.  Ruskin  against  the 
so-called  spirit  of  the  age,  whether  by 
voice  or  pen,  whether  by  the  rules  of  St 
George's  Guild  or  the  teachings  of  the 
Walkley  Museum. 

But  while  we  admit  that  the  contest  has 
been  a  contest  against  the  tendencies  of 
the  times,  we  must  remember  that  the 
contest  itself  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
times  as  the  tendencies  against  which  it 
is  directed,  and  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  no 
less  entirely  a  son  of  his  century  than 
the  most  eartb-encumbered  Philistine  that 
breathes.  Contraries  are  apt  to  suggest 
one  another ;  and  when  both  are  present 
neither  must  be  ignored,  in  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  seed-plot  of  time  present, 
which  bears  in  its  bosom  the  germ  of  the 
to  come.  It  may  be  that  the  weather- 
signals  are  adverse;  it  may  be  that  a 
storm-cloud,  big  with  bitterness,  does  ob- 
scure the  sky,  and  that  wben  it  breaks  it 
will  break  in  judgment  upon  covetousness 
and  pretension,  and  the  madness  of  com- 
petition.   Still,  we  must  reflect  that  these 
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things  do  not  occupy  the  whole  field,  that 
powerful  voices  testifying  against  them 
have  never  been  wanting  to  us,  and  that 
not  one  of  these  voices  has  ever  lacked 
an  audience  or  failed  to  find  disciples. 

Thousands,  some  will  say,  or  tens  of 
thousands,  against  millions  who  take  no 
heed!  But  the  course  of  this  world  is 
not  decided  by  universal  suffrage,  and  it 
is  not  the  majority  of  votes,  but  the  weight 
of  conduct  and  opinion,  that  determines 
the  direction  of  the  future.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  selfishness,  and  of  unselfishness ; 
of  irreligion,  and  of  faith ;  of  dead  materi- 
alism, and  of  living  spirituality;  and  we 
do  not  yet  know,  perhaps  we  do  not  even 
guess,  what  will  be  the  final  epithet  which 
posterity  will  bestow  on  this  much-depre- 
ciated and  much-belauded  period  of  time 
—  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  employmefet  of  the  argumcntum 
ad  kominem  is  an  act  of  conversational 
violence  which  should  never  be  encour- 
aged ;  and  to  turn  the  barbarous  weapon 
aside  with  a  smile,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  did, 
would  be  the  natural  resource  of  any  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  talking.  But  we  are  sure 
that  the  smile  must  have  been  a  very 
kindly  one;  for  we  all  respect  earnest  and 
sincere  enthusiasts,  and  such  men  cannot 
help  making  these  direct  thrusts,  their 
ardent  desire  to  win  homage  for  the  cause 
that  they  have  at  heart  continually  urging 
them  to  pen  their  fellow-creatures  into 
corners,  from  which  they  think  tbey  can- 
not escape,  without  making  some  much- 
desired  admission. 

We  ourselves  remember  a  not  very  un- 
similar  scene,  some  years  ago,  at  this  very 
same  Ruskin's  Museum.  ** Twelve  foot 
square"  was  quite  full  that  day.  First 
some  ladies  came  in,  with  bright-faced, 
schoolboy  companions,  who  wanted  to 
look  at  the  collection  of  stones ;  and  then, 
in  the  centre  of  the  small  apartment,  a 
little  group  of  men  collected,  and  sat  talk- 
ing, with  some  numbers  of "  Fors  Clavi- 
gera"  on  the  table  before  them.  Alto- 
gether there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  persons 
in  the  room,  and  what  the  atmosphere 
was  like  may  easily  be  imagined;  but  the 
men  and  the  boys  regarded  it  not  at  all, 
and  every  one  knows  the  equanimity  with 
which  mothers  and  sisters  and  aunts  ac- 
cept the  various  holiday  experiences  in 
which  they  may  be  invited  to  share. 

A  little  hum  of  low-voiced  talk  went 
forward,  neither  set  of  people  interfering 
with  the  other  in  any  way,  except  that,  in 
the  very  limited  space  at  their  disposal, 
they  were  so  crowded  that  tbey  almost 
touched*    But  presently,  by  some  acci- 


dent, there  happened  one  of  those  occa- 
sional breaks,  when  every  one  chances  to 
stop  talking  at  once ;  and,  in  the  momen- 
tary lull,  a  clear,  shrill,  eager  man's  voice 
suddenly  exclaimed :  — 

"Christians!  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  I  have  never  met  with  om!n 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  well  to  break  into 
other  people's  conversation ;  but  some- 
times it  is  impossible  to  refrain.  As  much, 
perhaps,  to  her  own  amazement  as  to  that 
of  the  speaker,  who  was  a  roan  of  some- 
thing more  than  middle  age,  with  an  intel- 
lectual countenance,  the  words, "  You  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  experience,  sir," 
dropped,  very  softly  indeed,  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  present 

For  a  single  instant  he  simply  looked 
at  ber,  whilst  she,  it  may  be,  felt  half 
alarmed  at  her  own  audacity;  then,  whilst 
bis  hands  rapidly  struck  open  a  certain 
page  in  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  came  the  search- 
ing question,  — 

"  Are  you  a  Christian?" 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  read  this  t " 

It  was  that  particular  bit  in  **  Fors  " 
which  treats  of  bringing  a  tramp  home  to 
dinner.  The  lady  had  read  it,  and  once 
more  briefly  answered  yes. 

Then  with  finger  still  on  the  page  and 
increased  intensity,  — 

"  Would  you  do  it?" 

"No!M 

"  Ah ! " 

All  the  force  of,"  I  told  you  so  "  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated  was  concentrated 
into  that  one  interjection. 

*'  No,  certainly  not,"  repeated  the  lady. 
"  For  an  honest  working-man  in  trouble  I 
would  do  anything  that  lay  in  my  power, 
but  I  should  not  ask  a  tramp  to  dinner:  I 
have  no  respect  for  tramps." 

Two  or  three  of  the  men  round  the 
table  were  unmistakably  working-men. 
They,  too,  seemed  to  have  no  respect  for 
tramps,  for  they  nodded  cordial  assent  to 
this  remark,  and  even  laughed  aloud,  and 
the  lady  could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
considered  that  she  had  rather  the  best  of 
it ;  but  she  will  not  soon  forget  the  effect 
of  missiles  flying  through  the  air  which 
these  sudden  personal  questions  produced 
—  a  curious,  novel  sensation  which  one 
is  not  often  called  upon  to  experience. 

We  have  not  "Fors  Clavigera"  at 
hand,  and  cannot  at  this  moment  exactly 
remember  how  that  bit  about  the  tramp 
runs.  The  recollection  that  there  is  such 
a  page,  however,  recalls  to  us  a  train  of 
thought  which  that  story  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  his   horse    has   often   suggested  — 
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namely,  that  there  is,  and  always  has  been, 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  character,  a  vein  of 
passionate  benevolence,  capable,  as  pas- 
sion of  every  kind  always  is,  of  urging  to 
the  wildest  extremes;  so  that  in  our  in- 
most heart  we  do  really  suspect  him  —  in 
spite  of  the  gentle  evasiveness  of  that 
answer  of  his  —  of  being  almost  as  capa- 
ble, under  a  sufficiently  strong  appeal  to 
his  pity  and  sympathy,  of  giving  away  bis 
horse  to  a  beggar  ...  as  St.  Aidan  was, 
in  this  very  same  South  Yorkshire,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Bede  tells  the  story  in  his  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History  "  —  bow  the  young  King 
Oswin,  *•  who  governed  the  province  of  the 
Deiri  seven  years,  in  very  great  prosperity, 
and  was  beloved  of  all  men,"  had  given 
to  good  Bishop  Aidan  a  very  fine  horse, 
which  he  himself  had  specially  chosen  for 
his  own  use.  But  Aidan  who  "was  ex- 
ceedingly compassionate,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
father  to  the  wretched,"  very  soon  parted 
with  the  royal  gift,  to  the  first  poor  man 
who  met  him  and  asked  an  alms. 

The  king  was  naturally  vexed,  as  any 
other  man,  whether  king  or  subject,  would 
certainly  have  been  in  his  place;  and  can 
there  be  anybody  who  will  not*  feel  that  it 
was  very  provoking  of  Aidan  ? 

"Why,  my  lord  bishop,"  Oswin  asks, 
as  they  are  going  in  to  dinner,  "  must  you 
give  the  poor  man  that  royal  horse,  which 
you  needed  for  your  own  use  ?  Have  we 
not  other  horses  of  less  value,  which  would 
have  been  good  enough  to  give  to  the 
poor,  and  not  that  horse,  which  I  had  par- 
ticularly chosen  for  yourself?" 

"What  is  that  you  say,  O  king?"  in- 
stantly answers  the  bishop  ;  "  is,  then,  a 
son  of  a  mare  more  dear  to  you  than  a 
son  of  God?" 

And  then  they  go  in ;  and  the  bishop 
sits  down  in  his  usual  place ;  but  the  tall, 
and  strikingly  handsome  young  king,  who 
has  just  come  in  from  hunting,  stands 
warming  himself  at  the  fire,  with  his  at- 
tendants. He  cannot  immediately  get 
over  his  very  great  annoyance  and  dis- 
pleasure, so  as  to  be  able  to  sit  down  to 
meat,  and  put  it  out  of  his  mind.  And 
there  he  stands,  half  angry,  half  thought- 
ful, thinking  of  the  pleasure  he  bad  had 
in  choosing  "that  royal  horse"  for  his 
beloved  friend  and  teacher,  and  of  the 
absurd  disappointment  of  seeing  Aidan 
arrive,  footsore  and  fatigued,  and  of  find- 
ing that  the  carefully  chosen  horse  had 
already  been  given  away ;  thinking  that 
Aidan  never  could  be  prevented  from  giv- 
ing away  everything  that  he  possessed, 
and,  therefore,  what  was  the  use  of  being 


angry  with  him  ?  thinking  of  the  bish- 
op's words,  and  seeking  to  fathom  the 
meaning  of  that  strange  question  of  his, 
as  to  whether  be  valued  "  that  horse " 
more  than  "  that  son  of  God."  Until, 
suddenly,  giving  his  sword  to  a  servant, 
he  hurries  to  Aidan,  and,  with  the  direct 
simplicity  of  emotion  possible  a  thousand 
years  ago,  falls  down  at  his  feet  and  begs 
him  to  forgive  his  anger. 

"  Never  from  this  moment  will  I  speak 
of  this  any  more,"  he  impetuously  de- 
clares, "nor  will  I  again  pass  judgment 
upon  what,  or  how  much,  you  may  give 
to  the  sons  of  God" 

Deeply  moved,  Aidan  starts  up,  and 
the  reconciliation  is  soon  complete.  The 
king  takes  his  place  at  table  and  begins 
to  be  merry ;  but  the  bishop  is  depressed, 
"  even  to  tears,"  by  a  melancholy  presen- 
timent, afterwards  regarded  as  prophetic, 
that  Oswin  is  too  good  to  live. 

"Never  before,"  he  murmurs  in  his 
native  Gaelic,  to  "his  priest,"  who  was 
beside  him,  "saw  I  such  humility  in  a 
king." 

And  yet,  after  all,  our  sober  judgment 
persists  in  affirming  that  there  was  noth- 
ing unjust  in  the  king's  displeasure,  and 
that  it  was  Aidan  who  acted  unreason- 
ably. For  the  bestowal  of  horses  upon 
beggars,  if  generally  practised,  would 
amount  to  a  premium  upon  roguery  and 
idleness ;  and  the  question  whether  a  man 
has  any  right  to  give  away  a  gift  which 
has  been  intended  specially  for  his  own 
use,  is  one  which  has  manifestly  two  sides 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  how  is  it  ?  We  en- 
tirely sympathize  with  the  sudden  rush  of 
feeling  which  swept  Oswin  to  Aidan's 
feet,  and  broke  in  eager  protestation  that 
he  would  never  again  interfere  with,  or 
even  judge  any  future  almsdeed  of  the 
bishop's. 

For  though  we  are  reasonable  beings, 
reason  alone,  under  its  present  limitations, 
cannot  entirely  satisfy  us;  and  there  is 
nothing  for  which  the  inner  longings  of 
the  heart  and  mind  more  certainly  crave 
—  not  always,  but  whenever  grief,  or  joy, 
or  intellectual  effort,  or  religious  aspira- 
tion, has  touched  in  us  the  deepest  springs 
of  being  —  than  to  be  carried  beyond  rea* 
son,  into  that  higher  region  wherein  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  mistakes  are  made, 
because  the  "excess  of  light"  dazzles 
even  the  strongest  souls,  but  wherein 
alone  those  principles  are  to  be  learnt 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  noble  living 
and  all  successful  thinking. 

Aidan's  principle  that  a  "  son  of  God  " 
is  worth  more  than  a  "  son  of  a  mare,"  is 
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quaintly  expressed;  but  it  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  some  of  our  worst  troubles, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  housing  of 
the  London  poor,  for  instance,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  aged,  and  of  those  who  are 
worn  out,  and  the  contempt  felt  by  many 
for  poor  and  insignificant  people.  Even 
in  material  science,  the  winged  faculty  of 
imagination  perceives  afar  off  the  yet 
unproved  truths,  to  which  reason  must 
afterwards  painfully  attain  by  the  toil  and 
study  of  a  whole  generation.  Imagination 
cannot  prove  the  truth,  she  cannot  eve« 
tell  us  how  she  came  to  see  it,  she  cannot 
make  us  sure  that  it  is  a  truth ;  but  she 
saw  true,  nevertheless.  Much  more  does 
moral  truth  transcend  the  present  grasp 
of  human  reason  ;  but  a  few  of  the  sons 
of  men  discern  afar  off  what  others  cannot 
see.  There  is  a  saying  of  Aristotle's, 
quoted  in  Newman's  "Grammar  of  As- 
sent," which  partly  expresses  our  mean- 
ing :  "  We  are  bound,"  he  says,  "  to  give 
heed  to  the  undemonstrated  sayings  and 
opinions  of  the  experienced  and  aged,  not 
less  than  to  demonstrations;  because, 
from  their  having  the  eye  of  experience, 
they  behold  the  principles  of  things." 

The  eye  that  beholds  the  principles  of 
things  is  an  exceedingly  rare  gift;  and, 
just  as,  in  all  the  old  legends  and  stories 
about  magical  arts,  no  one  could  look  into 
the  mirror  of  hidden  truth,  who  was  not 
pure  in  heart  and  life,  so  it  must  be  with 
all  those  who  possess  that  lofty  endow- 
ment. Usually  they  have  what  Aidan 
had,  a  wonderful  inborn  capacity  for  win- 
ning love  and  reverence ;  often,  like  Aidan, 
they  are  as  simple  as  children  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  the  world.  But  do  what 
they  may,  and  say  what  they  may,  they 
receive  from  us  a  homage  of  the  heart 
which  we  hardly  accord  to  any  others ;  for 
they  give,  what  the  heart  wants,  an  insight 
into  principles',  and  holding  their  hands, 
and  sharing  their  thoughts,  we,  too,  be- 
come illuminated,  and  can  sometimes  see 
what  they  see. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  secret  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  influence 
with  the  present  generation. 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  1 

Mr.  Ruskin  helps  us  to  do  this.  As  a 
teacher  he  seems  to  carry  us  above  and 
beyond  ourselves.  Some  of  us  cared  for 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  because  he  un- 
sealed our  powers  of  vision  and  taught  us 
to  see  more  than  we  had  ever  been  able 
to  perceive  before  of  the  secrets  of  beauty, 
both  in  nature  and  art.    But  he  has  done 


more  for  us  than  that.  He  has  made  us 
feel,  as  perhaps  no  one  else  in  this  gen- 
eration has  ever  done,  the  inseparable 
connection  between  goodness  and  beauty ; 
and  how  the  very  same  glorious  rays  which 
combine  to  form  the  white  light  of  perfect 
goodness,  must  be  present  in  perfect 
beauty  too.  And  if  we  do  not  always 
agree  with  his  political  economy,  and 
sometimes  rebel  at  what  seems  to  us  the 
extravagance  of  his  strictures  against 
many  of  the  customs  and  inventions  of 
our  time,  what  then  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
to  think  him  mistaken  in  some  of  bis  in- 
ferences;  but  he  has  "the  eye  of  expe- 
rience," and  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  does 
"  behold  the  principles  of  things ;  "  and 
this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  the  rea* 
son  why  so  many  gifted  minds  and  earnest 
hearts  have  put  their  bands  into  his  and 
sworn  fealty  to  him ;  and  why  his  more 
ardent  disciples  will  almost  always  eagerly 
defend  and  uphold,  even  bis  least  reason- 
able words,  because,  whether  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  they  were  penned  by 
"  the  master's  "  hand.  E.  S.  P. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JOSSELIN'S  STEPMOTHER. 

It  was  not  in  Susanna's  nature  to  dwell 
upon  vague  and  melancholy  suggestions. 
With  the  morning  came  a  hopeful  aspect 
of  things,  a  burst  of  sunshine  and  youth- 
ful spirits.  Crowbeck,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  cornices  and  hangings,  began 
to  look  more  homelike.  The  new  mistress 
of  the  place  was  down  betimes ;  her  pres- 
ence seemed  already  to  brighten  every- 
thing. She  went  out  into  the  garden  for 
a  few  minutes  before  breakfast;  as  she 
stood  on  the  lawn  in  her  fresh  morning 
dress  the  light  seemed  to  set  her  hair 
aflame.  The  hills  across  the  water  seemed 
to  be  touched  with  some  gentle  mood  of 
rainbow  light.  The  green  slopes  beyond 
the  lake  were  green,  soft,  silent  as  the 
sward  on  which  she  stood.  George  Ty- 
son and  his  father  came  striding  up  from 
the  boat-bouse  across  the  dewy  fields, 
trudging  upon  daisy  flowers  with  their 
heavy,  hobnailed  boots;  the  little  calves 
ran  to  meet  them  with  playful  starts  and 
caresses.  lock,  the  sheep  dog,  leapt  a 
fence  and  darted  off  after  some  imaginary 
sheep.    Then  came  Jo,  advancing  from 
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beyond  the  trees,  with  bis  rod  and  with 
fish  in  his  basket. 

14  Good  morning,"  said  Jo.  ••  Look  here, 
I  caught  all  these  up  by  my  uncle's  boat- 
bouse  this  morning.  Tempy  was  out ;  she 
seems  all  right  again.  Aunt  Fanny  is 
always  making  scares  about  nothing  at 
all." 

Susy  longed  to  ask  more  about  Tempy 
and  Aunt  Fanny  and  life  at  Bolsover,  but 
she  found  it  difficult  to  frame  her  ques- 
tions. Jo  also  seemed  anxious  to  explain 
and  yet  reluctant  to  speak ;  be,  too,  had 
something  on  his  mind. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  sister  is  very  unhap- 
py," said  Susanna  at  last. 

"They  are  both  very  unhappy,"  said 
Jo ;  then,  with  a  heroic  effort,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  hurt  his  pretty,  shy  stepmoth- 
er, who  seemed  to  him  very  gentle  and 
only  anxious  to  do  for  the  best,  notwith- 
standing all  family  warnings  and  ominous 
suggestions  to  the  contrary.  "  I  think," 
said  Jo,  turning  red  and  looking  into  his 
basket, "  if  you  had  known  more  of  Charlie 
you  would  have  advised  my  father  differ- 
ently." 

**  I ! "  said  Susy.    "  I  never "  then 

she  stopped  short.  She  was  a  new-made 
wife  and  not  yet  used  to  ber  position,  was 
it  for  her  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  in 
her  husband's  actions  ?  What  did  wives 
do  under  such  circumstances?  Susy,  in 
her  perplexity,  fell  back  upon  another 
question.  "What  has  your  cousin  done 
to  trouble  your  father  so  much?"  she 
asked,  also  with  eyes  cast  down. 

44  He  has  been  a  fool,"  said  Jo.  "  He 
has  spent  his  own  money,  and  he  once 
got  me  to  back  a  lame  horse  —  papa  never 
could  forgive  that.  I  think  this  is  about 
the  worst,  except  that  row  at  Oxford, 
when  Charlie  was  caught  and  the  others 
got  off;  and  —  and  I'm  afraid  there  was 
something  else  in  London,"  added  Jo. 
"  Papa  tells  me  be  was  seen  drinking,  but 
Charlie  was  so  cut  up,  poor  fellow,  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  about." 

41  One  can't  wonder  at  your  father's  anx- 
iety," said  Mrs.  Dymond  gravely.  44 1 
saw  your  cousin  for  a  moment  in  London. 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  him." 

Somehow,  as  Jo  talked  on,  little  by  little 
she  began  to  find  her  sympathies  enlisted 
on  Charlie's  side.  "Poor  fellow  1"  she 
said  pityingly,  forgetting  her  own  deter- 
mination to  blame. 

41  There  goes  Hicks ;  papa  has  done  bis 
business.  I  must  get  ready  for  break- 
fast," cries  Josselin,  abruptly  disappearing 
as  the  bailiff  issued  from  the  study  win- 
dow.   The  colonel  followed. 


44  Mr.  Hicks,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
my  wife,"  said  Colonel  Dymond,  seeing 
Susanna  there;  and  Mr.  Hicks,  a  friend- 
ly, brown,  tattered  man,  who  seemed  bailiff 
to  many  winds  and  storms  and  moors, 
made  a  clumsy,  smiling  salutation  to  the 
smiling,  graceful  young  lady. 

The  new  family  breakfasted  as  they  had 
dined,  in  a  triangle  at  the  round  table. 

Susy  poured  out  tea  from  behind  the 
old-fashioned  silver  urn.  The  colonel 
looked  round,  satisfied,  dissatisfied. 

44  The  place  seems  empty  without  Tern* 
py,"  said  be.  44You  saw  her  this  morn- 
ing, Jo ;  when  is  your  sister  coming  back  ?  " 

Jo  didn't  answer;  he  was  not  at  ease 
with  his  father. 

44 1  am  afraid,  from  what  Jo  tells  me, 
that  she  is  very  unhappy  indeed,"  said 
Susy,  blushing  up ; 44  that  is  why  she  keeps 
away.  She  cannot  bear  to  —  to  differ 
from  you.  John,  don't  you  think  —  do 
you  really  think  —  there  is  no  hope  at  all 
for  them  ?  Is  it  possible,"  she  continued 
bravely,  "that  we  may  have  done  your 
nephew  injustice  ?  Boys  are  thoughtless 
and  inexperienced,  but  Charles  Bolsover 
seems  to  feel  everything  very  deeply,  and 
sincerely  to  love  Tempy  very,  very  much." 

44  My  dear  Susanna,  my  dear  woman," 
said  the  colonel  gravely,  putting  down  his 
paper  and  looking  fixedly  at  her,  "  pray  do 
not  let  me  hear  you  speak  in  this  way 
again.  Josselin,"  with  a  stern  glance  at 
his  son,  "has  no  doubt  influenced  you. 
Do  you  suppose  he  cares  more  than  I  do 
for  bis  sister's  ultimate  happiness?  It 
is  no  kindness  on  his  part  or  on  yours 
to  interfere  — to  urge  me  to  consent  to 
Tempy's  lifelong  misery.  My  duty  as  a 
father,  and  as  head  of  the  family,  is  to  de- 
cide upon  what  seems  to  me  best  and 
right  for  my  children  and  for  their  good. 
Do  you  know  that  this  fellow  is  a  gam- 
bler, a  drunkard  ?  He  was  seen  drunk  in 
a  public  eating-house  in  London  the  very 
night  he  had  asked  me  for  my  child  in 
marriage.  Tempy's  husband  must  be  a 
good,  true  man  she  can  look  up  to  —  a 
trustworthy,  upright  man,  who  will  love 
her  and  make  her  happy  and  respected. 
You,  Susy,  know  but  too  well  the  suffer- 
ing that  a  man  with  a  low  standard  of 
honor  can  inflict  upon  a  high-minded  la- 
dy." (Susy  turned  crimson;  she  could 
not  answer.)  "  We  all  have  to  face  the 
truth  and  to  act  for  the  best,"  said  the 
colonel.  "I  am  sorry  to  speak  of  my 
own  nephew  so  harshly,  but  I  look  upon 
Charles  as  an  adventurer  and  not  uninflu- 
enced by  mercenary  motives.  Why  should 
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I  refuse  my  consent  if  I  trusted  him,  or 
believed  him  in  the  least  worthy  of  Tern- 
py?» 

"Papa,"  cried  Jo  hotly,  "indeed  you 
are  unjust  to  poor  Charlie.  He  is  desper- 
ately in  love;  he  has  been  silly;  he  has 
no  interested  motives.'1 

44 1  beg  you  will  drop  the  subject,  Jo," 
said  the  colonel  testily.  "  It  is  not  your 
affair,  it  is  mine  and  Tempy's.  Charles 
Bolsover  is  penniless,  except  for  what  the 
Bolsovers  may  be  able  to  do  for  him. 
Tempy  is  rich,  as  girls  go.  Even  without 
your  share  of  my  property,  the  interest  of 
your  poor  mother's  money  now  amounts 
to  a  considerable  sum,  and,  by  the  way," 
said  the  colonel,  glad  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, **  I  shall  have  to  get  you  to  help  me, 
Jo,  as  soon  as  you  are  of  age,  to  make  a 
provision  for  Susy  here,  who  hasn't  any 
expectations  or  settlements,"  said  the 
colonel,  smiling  and  softening,  "and  who 
would  be  poorly  left  if  anything  happened 
to  me."  The  colonel,  as  elderly  people 
are  apt  to  do,  rather  enjoyed  discussing 
such  eventualities ;  neither  Susy  nor  Jo 
found  any  pleasure  in  the  conversation. 

"Tempy  doesn't  want  to  be  rich  any 
more  than  I  do ;  she  only  wants  to  marry 
Charlie,"  grunts  Jo  awkwardly,  getting  up 
and  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

And  Susy  meanwhile  sat  silent  looking 
at  the  walls  of  the  room,  at  the  Landseer 
stags,  the  showy  Italian  daubs,  the  print 
of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  with  all 
our  present  Nestors  and  Ulysses  as  spruce 
young  men  in  strapped  trousers  ;  then  she 
slowly  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  husband, 
as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  chimney, 
erect  and  martial  even  in  retreat.  Colonel 
Dymond  was  making  believe  to  read  the 
paper  which  had  just  come,  in  reality 
greatly  agitated  though  he  looked  so  calm. 

He  was  one  of  those  people  who,  hav- 
ing once  made  up  their  minds,  never  see 
any  great  reasons  to  alter  them  unless 
some  stronger  will  enforces  the  change. 
When  Susy  looked  up  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  all  troubled  by  his  severe  tone,  her 
sweet,  anxious,  shy  look  seemed  to  ab- 
solve him,  and  it  won  his  forgiveness, 
only  Susy  could  not  quite  forgive  herself. 

John  Dymond  was  a  weak  man,  kind- 
hearted,  hot-headed,  honorable,  and  both 
obstinate  and  credulous,  and  created  to 
be  ruled.  For  some  years  after  his  first 
wife's  death  he  had  constituted  Aunt 
Fanny  into  a  sort  of  directress  —  her  un- 
hesitating assumption  suited  some  want 
in  his  nature  at  the  time  —  perhaps  of 
late  he  had  changed  in  this  respect.  It 
most  certainly  still  suited  Miss  Bolsover 


that  people  should  do  as  she  told  them. 
She  should  have  been  abbess  of  a  monas- 
tery, prime  minister  of  some  kingdom 
where  women  govern  the  State.  She  had 
not  imagination  enough  to  correct  the 
imperiousness  of  her  nature,  whereas 
Susanna  had  too  much  to  allow  freedom 
to  her  actions,  and  so  to-day  again  she 
gave  in  with  a  sigh  and  pressed  her  hus- 
band no  more ;  the  power  of  sulking  per- 
sistence  which  some  people  can  wield  was 
not  hers.  That  gift  of  adaptiveness  which 
belonged  to  Susanna  Dymond,  led  her  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusions  of  those  she 
loved. 

Tempy  did  not  come  back,  and  the 
colonel  said  he  should  go  over  to  Bolsover 
and  see  her  there  and  make  further  ar- 
rangements; Susy  begged  to  be  left  at 
home.  She  spent  the  morning  unpack- 
ing, settling  down,  exploring  her  domain. 
She  had  a  grand  bedroom,  with  cornices, 
red  damask  curtains,  and  solemn  mahog- 
any furniture  to  match,  there  were  prints 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  on  the 
wall,  and  of  the  queen  as  a  pretty  little 
girl  with  a  frill  and  a  coral  necklace.  The 
young  mistress  of  Crowbeck  looked  about, 
wandering  along  the  passages  of  her 
new  kingdom,  followed  by  an  obsequious 
housemaid,  who  led  her  from  room  to 
room.  Then  she  came  back  to  her  own 
pretty  boudoir,  where  Susy's  prints  and 
her  various  possessions  were  lying  ready 
to  be  set  out :  among  them  was  that  old 
drawing  of  Naomi  and  Ruth  from  Ma- 
dame du  Parc's;  how  well  she  remem- 
bered it  1 

Josselin  came  up  to  her  later  in  the  day 
as  she  stood  complacently  among  her  girl- 
ish treasures.  He  gave  a  quick,  asking 
look.  Susy  shook  her  head — "Your 
father  is  gone  over  to  the  Hall  to  see 
Tempy  —  he  ordered  his  horse  just  now. 
He  must  know  best,"  she  repeated  with 
some  effort ;  "  we  must  trust  to  him,  Jo." 

••  We  can't  help  ourselves,"  said  Jos- 
selin. Then  he  added  shyly,  "Would 
you  care  to  come  out  with  me,  Mrs.  Dy- 
mond?" (He  had  elected  to  call  her 
Mrs.  Dymond.)  "  I  shall  have  to  be  back 
at  my  tutor's  to-morrow,  and  I  should  like 
to  show  you  about  the  Place  to-day. 
Tempy  told  me  she  might  be  over  in 
Tarndale  —  I  could  row  you  across."  As 
he  spoke  some  breeze  came  into  the  room, 
the  whole  lake  seemed  to  uprise  with  an 
inviting  ripple,  and  through  the  open  win- 
dow the  distant  shriek  of  the  railway 
reached  them  from  the  station  in  the  gar- 
den of  sweetbriar. 
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"  That  is  the  afternoon  up-train,"  said 

to  in  a  satisfied  tone.  "  Charlie  is  gone 
ack  in  it.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  papa, 
it  would  have  vexed  him  too  much.  I 
thought  how  it  was  when  Tempy  went  off 
to  the  Hall  last  night.  She  knew  he 
would  be  coming.** 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Josselin,  how  wrong  — 
how  could  she  ! "  cried  Susy.  "  Oh,  Jos- 
selin, my  dear  Josselin,  why  didn't  you 
warn  us  ?  " 

44  He  is  gone  again,"  said  Jo  doggedly ; 
"it  was  only  to  say  good-by,  poor  fellow." 
And  as  the  young  stepmother,  troubled, 
bewildered,  began  to  exclaim :  "  Don't 
you  tell  papa,"  her  stepson  interrupted. 
44  You  only  know  it  because  I  thought  I 
could  trust  you.  You  will  get  me  into  no 
end  of  trouble,  and  poor  Tempy  has 
enough  to  bear  as  it  is.  Let  Aunt  Fanny 
tell  papa.     She  sent  for  Charlie,  not  I." 

This  was  true  enough,  but  Susanna  felt 
somehow  as  if  the  whole  thing  was  con- 
fused and  wrong,  and  jarring  upon  her 
sense  of  right  and  family  honor.  "  Lis- 
ten,1' she  said  with  some  spirit ;  **  if  ever 
Charlie  comes  here  again,  I  shall  tell 
your  father.  This  time  I  do  not  feel  as 
if  I  could  interfere.  But  even  at  the  risk 
of  getting  into  trouble,  Jo,  we  cannot  all 
be  living  in  his  house,  acting  parts  and 
deceiving  him.  It  is  not  for  Terapy's 
happiness  or  yours  or  mine." 

44 1  know  that,"  said  the  young  man  im- 
patiently. u  Come  along,  I  will  show  you 
the  way  to  the  boat-bouse." 

CHAPTER  X. 
THREE  ON  A  HILLSIDE. 

Meanwhile  poor  Tempy  sits  high  up 
on  the  mountain-side,  on  a  spur  of  the 
44 old  man"  that  overhangs  the  village, 
and  stares  at  the  distant  line  of  rail  in  the 
valley  by  which  Charlie  is  travelling  away. 
The  little  brook  ripples  by  her  with  many 
sweet,  contentful  sounds  and  chords,  then 
a  fresh  breeze  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  oak- 
trees  round  about,  and  many  noises  come 
to  her  with  the  rising  breeze  —  the  clang 
of  the  blacksmith's  forge  from  the  village 
below,  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  the 
schoolchildren  striking  like  a  sort  of  sun- 
shine from  beyond  the  wood  ;  a  cock  sets 
the  wild  echoes  flying,  then  a  cow  passes 
lowing  across  the  road  from  one  sloping 

Sasture  to  another,  followed  by  its  calf, 
urrving  into  green  safety.  The  soft,  full 
wind  of  autumn  seems  suddenly  to  gain 
in  life  and  will;  it  blows  up  the  ascent 
into  Tempy  Dymond's  face,  which  looks 
so  changed,  so  haggard;  it  shakes  the 
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folds  of  her  serge  dress,  together  with  the 
foxgloves  and  the  straggling  weeds  that 
fringe  the  stream.  Rain  clouds  are  gath- 
ering overhead,  and  the  rocks  and  boul- 
ders look  grey  and  bright  in  turn  amid 
the  heather.  Tempy,  as  she  sits  there, 
listless  and  depressed,  can  see  the  village 
below  still  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the 
team  of  horses  winding  round  the  hill,  and 
the  water  of  the  lake  lying  bright  and 
restful,  and  a  boat  zig-zagging  across  from 
the  Place.  The  boat  disappears  behind 
an  elder-bush,  and  Tempy,  high  perched, 
looking  down  upon  her  own  short  life,  as 
it  were,  goes  back  to  that  day  which  will 
never  be  over  any  more,  when  she,  too, 
rowed  in  the  boat  —  with  Charlie  —  that 
happy,  wondrous  day,  to  be  so  soon 
clouded  and  followed  by  parting.  But 
she  had  seen  him  once  more,  with  his 
pale,  changed  looks,  and  faithful,  tender 
vows  and  protests.  4I  She  would  wait  a 
lifetime,"  thought  Tempy;  44in  time  her 
father,  surely,  surely,  would  relent." 

Meanwhile  the  boat  has  crossed  the 
lake  among  the  last  lingering  swallows 
flying  in  sudden  curves,  the  sculls  dip  the 
placid  surface  of  the  water,  the  boat's 
head  thuds  against  the  end  of  a  long  wharf. 
Jo  first  hooks  the  rusty  chain  to  a  conven- 
ient block  of  wood,  then  he  gallantly  hands 
out  his  pink  dimity  stepmother,  who  has 
been  sitting  in  the  bow,  dreadfully  fright- 
ened, but  prepared  to  enjoy  herself  never- 
theless. Susy  still  practised  that  sensible, 
youthful  privilege  of  enjoying  the  present 
whenever  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  and  leav- 
ing the  shadowy  ghosts  and  omens  of 
apprehension  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Jo  led  the  way  across  the  flat  and  by  the 
little  village  built  upon  the  stream,  looking 
about  him  for  his  sister.  The  place 
seemed  deserted ;  the  men  were  at  work 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  mines,  the  women 
were  busy  indoors.  They  met  no  one  but 
Tim  and  Tom  Barrow,  who  both  stared 
and  curtsied,  as  they  had  been  taught  to 
do  by  their  mother. 

44  Have  you  seen  Miss  Tempy,  Tim  ?  " 
said  Josselin. 

44  l-s&-err-a-gwoan-oop  -  t'-Auld  -  Mann," 
says  little  Tim,  all  in  one  word, 44  aaf ter- 
Mr.-Charles-gotten-into-t'-Barrow-train." 

44 Can  you  understand  him?"  Susy 
asked,  laughing. 

44  Yes,"  says  Jo.  "  He  says  she  is  gone 
on." 

Susy  trustfully  followed  her  new  step- 
son, holding  up  her  pink  dress.  Their 
way  lay  through  a  farmyard  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  where  cocks  and  hens  were 
I  pecking,  and  some  lazy,  comfortable  cows 
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were  bending  their  meek  horns  over  a 
trough  supplied  by  the  running  stream. 
Beyond  the  farm  was  a  little  climbing 
wood  of  ferns  and  ling  —  a  wonder  of 
delicate  woodland  —  all  in  motion,  all  in 
life. 

"  What  a  lovely  green  place ! "  cries 
breathless  Susy.  "Jo,  please  don't  go 
quite  so  quickly.  Is  this  the  foot  of  the 
mountain?" 

41  Why,  you  are  no  good  at  all,"  says 
Jo,  looking  round.  *'  Terapy  can  go  twice 
as  quick.1' 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  says  Mrs.  Dymond, 
laughing,  and  coming  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  wood,  and  finding  herself  in  the  daz- 
zling brightness  of  the  mountain-side. 

The  crest  of  the  Tarndale  Old  Man 
towered  overhead,  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  were  crawling  along  its  rocks  and 
heathery  flanks,  the  foreground  opened 
out  shining,  beautiful  boulders  of  purple 
rock  were  lying  on  the  smooth  turf,  the 
stream  hurried  oy,  the  air  became  keener 
and  more  keen,  the  country  changed  as 
they  climbed,  the  nearer  hills  seemed  to 
shift  their  place,  to  melt  into  new  shapes ; 
under  their  feet  sparkled  ling,  flowers, 
specks  —  delicate  points  of  color.  Su- 
sanna's cheeks  glowed.  There  was  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  the  sense  of  the 
?[uiet  moor  all  round  about,  of  the  wide 
resh  air,  and  the  racing  clouds  overhead. 

44  There  she  is,"  said  Jo  suddenly.  *«  I 
thought  we  should  come  upon  her." 

And  so  it  happened,  that  Tetnpy,  look- 
ing down  from   a  rock  above,  sees  the 
heads  of  two  figures  against  the  sky  com 
ing  straight  upon  her  from  the  valley. 
She  cannot  escape. 

Why  will  not  they  leave  her  alone  ?  All 
she  wants  is  to  be  alone,  to  live  over  poor 
Charlie's  parting  looks  and  words  an  hour 
ago.  How  can  they  ask  her  to  be  smiling 
and  complaisant  and  indifferent,  they  who 
are  all  happy  and  contented  and  together, 
while  she  is  lonely  and  forlorn  ?  and  then 
as  Tempy  looks  up  defiantly  she  sees 
them  close  both  beside  her.  There  is  Jo 
with  his  friendly,  home-like  looks,  and 
Susy,  silent,  shy,  with  those  appealing 
glances,  which  Tempy  scarcely  knows  bow 
to  escape. 

The  girl  flushed  up,  and  turned  away ; 
she  would  not  meet  Susy's  eyes. 

44  Here  you  are  1 "  says  Jo  cheerfully. 
44 1  thought  we  should  find  you  here." 

14  What  have  you  come  after  me  for  ? " 
•says  the  girl,  at  bay.  4I  Why  won't  you 
Jeave  me  ?  I  came  here  to  be  alone,  Jo. 
1  am  too  unhappy  to  be  able  to  pretend, 
that  is  why  I  keep  away,"  says  Tempy, 


trembling  excessively.  4lWhy  do  you 
bring  Susanna?  If  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  my  father  would  never  have  inter- 
fered—  never,  never.  Oh,  it  is  cruel  — 
cruel!"  Then  she  turned  desperately 
upon  Susy  herself :  "  Tell  papa  he  can 
prevent  our  marriage,  but  what  I  am, 
what  I  feel,  belongs  to  me  and  to  Charlie 
—  not  to  you  or  to  him,"  cries  the  girl, 
something  in  her  old  natural  voice  and 
manner. 

After  all,  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to 
speak  —  to  complain,  to  upbraid,  to  be  an- 
gry- 

As  for  Susy,  she  flushed  up  and  sighed, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  answer  her  step- 
daughter's passionate  appeal.  Poor  little 
Tempy ! 

44  O  Susy,"  Tempy  continued,  relenting, 
44 1  thought  you  would  have  helped  us  — 
I  thought "  —  she  burst  into  tears. 

44  You  are  all  wrong,  you  know,"  said 
Jo.  44  Mrs.  Dymond  did  her  very  best  to 
help  you.    Don't  cry,  Tempy." 

How  different  words  are  out  of  doors 
on  a  mountain-side  to  words  shaped  by 
walls  and  spoken  behind  doors !  Jo's 
matter-of-fact,  Susanna's  simple  eloquence 
of  looks,  of  pitiful  feeling,  touched  Tem- 
py more  than  any  elaborate  words,  to 
which  indeed  she  could  scarcely  have  lis- 
tened at  first. 

44  Your  father  would  consent  if  only  he 
thought  it  right,"  Susanna  was  saying  at 
last.  4t  He  knows  —  he  must  know  better 
than  you  or  I  what  is  best.  Ah,  you  don't 
know,"  she  said,  speaking  not  without 
that  personal  feeling  which  gives  so  much 
meaning  to  the  most  commonplace  ex- 
pressions, 44  you  must  never,  never  know, 
Tempy,  what  it  is  to  be  linked  with  a  man 
for  whom  you  are  ashamed,  whose  life  is 
one  humiliation.  I  have  lived  this  life," 
said  Susy,  turning  very  pale.  "  I  know 
what  your  father  dreads  for  you,  and  that 
even  his  dread  is  not  so  terrible  as  the 
reality.  1  bore  it  a  year ;  my  mother  has 
lived  it  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  her 
voice  faltered.  Tempy  looked  bard  at 
Susy,  and  now  it  was  Susy  who  began  to 
cry. 

44  You  don't  understand,  any  of  you  — 
nobody  can  understand  anything  for  any- 
body else,"  Tempy  repeated  doggedly; 
44  but  I  should  like  to  be  with  papa  again, 
and  with  you,  Susy ;  only  promise  me  to 
say  nothing  hard  of  Charlie  —  not  a  word 
—  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  will  not  bear  it,  I 
never  will." 

44  O  Tempy,  that  you  may  be  sure  of,* 
said  Susy  eagerly,  "only  come  1 "  and  she 
took  the  girl's  not  unwilling  band. 
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The  three  walked  back  in  silence,  Jo 
jogging  ahead  with  his  hands  in  bis  pock- 
ets, not  absolutely  satisfied  with  this  com- 
promise, and  sorely  tempted  to  whistle. 
Susanna  and  her  stepdaughter,  hand  in 
hand,  following  silent,  but  reconciled  in 
that  odd,  intangible  way  in  which  people 
sometimes  meet  in  spirit  after  a  parting 
perhaps  as  silent  and  unexplained  as  the 
meeting. 

Some  great  events  had  been  going  on 
meanwhile  overhead,  the  clouds  were  astir 
beyond  the  crests  of  the  hills.  Vapors 
were  rising  from  behind  vapors,  strange 
shrouded  figures  were  drifting  and  flying 
across  the  heavens,  steeds  and  warriors 
followed  by  long  processions  of  streaming 
fantastic  forms ;  while  the  southern  hills 
were  lying  in  a  golden  stillness,  the  head 
of  the  valley  was  purple,  black  —  angry. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  half 
hidden  in  mysterious  rolling  clouds.  Some- 
times from  one  break  and  another  break 
in  the  rolling  clouds,  yellow  streams  of 
gold  seemed  battling  with  the  vapors;  you 
might  almost  imagine  the  wonderful,  radi- 
ant figure  of  the  lawgiver  coming  down 
out  of  the  glorious  haze. 

"  We  had  better  make  haste,"  said  Jo ; 
"it  looks  like  a  storm,"  and  he  trudged 
faster  and  faster.  The  cows  were  whisk- 
ing their  tails  and  crowding  together  in 
the  meadow  as  they  crossed  by  a  stile  and 
a  short  cut  back  to  the  farm  again.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  above  Crowbeck 
was  calm  and  bright,  with  the  sky  show* 
ing  through  soft  mists,  midday  shining 
through  silver.  They  come  round  by  the 
village  with  its  straggling  lodging-houses, 
built  of  country  stone,  with  slated  roofs 
from  the  quarries.  Mrs.  Tyson  looks  out 
from  one  of  the  cottages  and  drops  a  smil- 
ing curtsey;  it  is  civilized  life  again  after 
the  solemn  mountain-side. 

Doctor  Jeffries  dashes  by  in  his  gig. 
"  You  must  make  haste,"  he  cries,  flour- 
ishing his  whip;  "the  storm  is  coming.11 

Then  they  meet  George  Tvson  from 
the  Place,  coming  with  bread  and  pro- 
visions in  a  basket. 

"  Come  down  and  help  to  shove  off  the 
boat,  George,"  says  Tempy,  who,  as  usual, 
gives  her  orders  with  great  authority,  and 
so  they  come  again  to  the  sandy  shore. 

"  Ye'll  ha'e  nobbut  time  to  get  hoam 
before  the  storm,"  says  George,  pushing 
them  off  with  a  mighty  heave. 

It  took  all  Jo's  strength  to  get  the  boat 
across,  for  the  breeze  was  freshening 
every  moment. 

The  colonel  was  waiting  anxiously  at 
the  other  end.    He  helped  out  his  wife 


with  anxious  care.  "  Jo,  you  should  have 
come  home  by  the  road,"  he  said  severely. 
He  held  Tempy's  hand  for  a  minute  as  he 
helped  her  out.  "  I  wanted  you  home,  my 
dear,"  he  said. 

44  Papa,  I  am  glad  to  come  home,  but  I 
shall  never  change  to  Charlie,"  said  Tem- 
py, looking  hard  at  her  father. 

The  colonel's  face  grew  set  and  black, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  answered,  and 
he  dropped  her  hand,  and  turned  abruptly 
away  and  walked  ahead  with  Susy.  The 
storm  broke  before  they  reached  the  house. 

After  her  first  warm  greeting  the  girl 
seemed  to  draw  back.  She  did  not  sulk, 
she  did  not  refuse  to  join  them,  but  every 
day  seemed  to  divide  her  more  and  more 
from  her  father  and  step-mother.  She 
used  to  go  for  long  walks  across  the 
moors  and  come  back  tired  and  pale  and 
silent.  She  took  to  sewing,  a  thing  she 
had  never  cared  for  in  her  life,  and  she 
would  sit  stitching  all  the  evening  silent, 
gloomy ;  no  longer  monopolizing  the  talk 
with  cheerful  vehemence,  scarcely  hearing 
what  was  said.  Miss  Bolsover  used  to 
come  constantly  then,  and  Tempy  would 
brighten  up  a  little.  One  day  Susy  came 
in  and  found  them  sitting  hand  in  hand 
by  the  fire.  Tempy  seemed  to  be  in  tears, 
Miss  Bolsover  was  wiping  tbem  with  her 
lace  pocket-handkerchief?  Aunt  Fanny 
looked  up  with  her  usual  flutter  as  Susy 
came  in. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  her  liking  to  tell  me 
her  little  troubles,"  she  said. 

"Tempy  knows  well  enough  I  don't," 
said  Susy  with  a  sigh. 

"  She  must  come  and  stay  at  the  Hall ; 
we  know  how  to  cheer  her  up,"  Aunt 
Fanny  continued. 

Susy  looked  at  her.  Miss  Bolsover 
turned  away  with  a  faint  giggle.  Gener- 
ous eyes  have  looks  at  times  which  ma- 
licious orbs  cannot  always  meet. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  RED  MAN. 

The  hackneyed  Question  of  mental  ca- 
pacity, relative  and  positive,  of  the  Red 
Man  is  continually  thrust  forward  in  con- 
nection with  the  policy  pursued  towards 
him.  It  is  the  favorite  theme  of  the  fron- 
tiers, as  it  involves  not  only  the  possibility 
of  his  civilization  but  —  in  the  expansive 
conclusions  of  border  logic  and  of  white 
man's  avarice  —  his  right  to  the  soil.  Its 
satisfactory  solution  —  satisfactory  to  the 
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white  man  only  —  is  deemed  a  plausible 
justification  of  the  white  man's  aggres- 
sion ;  and,  as  if  it  were  an  opiate  for  dis- 
tressed consciences,  he  "shakes  it" (be- 
fore the  world  !)  and  "takes  it." 

How  mental  capacity,  or  rather  how  a 
finer  tissue  of  brain  organism  can  affect 
the  dispensation,  or  the  suspension,  of 
justice,  any  more  than  it  can  affect  the 
remission  of  sin,  is  a  point  which  the 
pale-face  conveniently  ignores.  With  a 
benignant  flourish  of  the  hand  he  waves 
aside  such  disturbing  questions  —  feign- 
ing to  regard  them  as  the  drivel  of  "  sen- 
timentalism."  With  that  term,  in  lieu  of 
argument,  he  satirizes  every  expression  of 
sympathy  and  philanthropy.  Sentiment 
it  may  be;  justice  it  is;  and  it  will  no 
more  be  waved  back  by  a  flourish  of  the 
hand  than  would  the  billows  from  the 
beach.  It  is  developing,  intensifying. 
Since  the  war  that  emancipated  another 
race,  the  hand  of  civilization  has  been  left 
free  to  remove  other  obstructions  from  its 
path.  The  sympathies  of  the  world  —  at 
least  of  the  great  republic  —  are  concen- 
trating upon  another  object,  the  Red  Man. 
During  the  past  year  fifteen  Indian  Rights 
Associations  have  been  established  in  as 
many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  States. 
Independent  of  these,  or  as  adjuncts  to 
them,  the  good  women  of  America  are 
diligently  organizing  Indian  Women's  Aid 
Associations.  Well  may  the  abused  Red 
Man  look  upward,  and  take  courage.  He 
is  by  no  means  ignorant  of  these  organiza- 
tions, nor  of  their  object.  Craniology  is 
not  the  subject  of  their  deliberations. 
The  question  of  brain-pans  and  crania  is 
left  to  the  discussion  of  those  who  have 
an  eye  upon  the  Indian's  estate;  and  they 
readily  set  up  the  usual  plea  of  impatient 
heirs  —  the  owner  is  incompetent,  a  luna- 
tic, an  imbecile.  But  neither  mental  nor 
physical  supremacy  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  an  honorable 
policy.  Even  if  it  had,  there  are  some 
perplexing  problems  for  those  who  would 
deny  either  the  intelligence  or  the  virility 
of  the  aborigine.  I  shall  leave  one  or  two 
here  for  their  consideration.  The  average 
of  estimates  made  by  competent  authori- 
ties shows  that  the  slaying  of  each  Indian 
warrior  has  cost  the  lives  of  fifteen  sol- 
diers. During  the  Seminole  war  twenty- 
five  hundred  warriors  resisted,  for  seven 
years,  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  reg- 
ulars at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  thirty 
million  dollars;  and  the  Seminoles  were 
finally  subdued  with  the  assistance  of  a 
thousand  Indians  from  hostile  tribes. 

If  the  natural  endowments  of  the  Red 
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Man  are  to  be  judged  by  his  ability  to 
cope  with  the  Machiavellian  diplomacy  of 
the  conventional  "  agent,"  the  Red  Man 
must  yield  —  just  as  sagacity  is  over- 
reached by  intrigue.  Ever  since  the 
shrewd  "agent"  at  Council  Bluffs  sent 
up  a  man  in  a  balloon  to  convince  the  as- 
sembled and  astonished  Indians  that  he 
received  his  mandates  direct  from  the 
Great  Spirit  in  the  sky,  the  Indian  chiefs 
themselves  have  lost  some  confidence 
both  in  the  justness  of  their  cause  and 
in  their  comparative  intelligence.  "No 
use"  (exclaimed  Onpatonga,  as  the  man 
and  balloon  disappeared  skyward),  "  no 
use  —  beat  Indian  every  time  —  me  talk 
no  more  —  give  me  quill,  sign  paper-talk 
quick!"  Such  subtle,  such  ethereal  di- 
plomacy is,  it  must  be  confessed,  too 
much  tor  the  primitive  sagacity  of  the 
aborigine. 

But  an  ethnographic  view  of  the  subject 
is  not  to  the  present  purpose,  and  I  turn 
to  one  of  more  service,  merely  remarking 
that  the  Red  Man's  capabilities  for  civil- 
ization are  less  doubted  with  every  year's 
progress,  and  doubted  the  least  by  those 
who  know  him  best. 

That  there  are  three  hundred  thousand 
people  whom  the  law  places  in  such  a  sin- 
gularly unique  position,  so  insulated  from 
mankind,  that  even  upon  their  own  terri- 
tory they  are  neither  denizens  nor  aliens, 
neither  citizens  nor  foreigners,  is  incon- 
ceivable but  true.  That  the  Indians,  by 
possessory  rights  actual  and  constructive, 
do  own  the  territory  which  they  occupy, 
and  which  they  occupied  before  Federal 
laws  were  in  existence,  is  acknowledged, 
tacitly  at  least,  in  the  very  operation  of 
bargaining  for  their  lands,  and  negotiating 
treaties  with  the  tribal  chiefs. 

It  is  this  vague  and  indefinable  position 
before  the  law  that  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  the  main  source  of  trouble  with 
the  Indians.*  Not  an  alien,  nor  a  deni- 
zen, nor  a  subject,  the  Federal  law  is 
mystified  in  defining  his  legal  status,  and 
suspiciously  regards  him  as  a  sort  of  un- 
classified heteroclite,  but  still  under  the 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  the  closest 
approximation  that  can  be  made  towards 

•  In  his  notes  to  the  Indian  romance,  "Onnalinda/* 
Mr.  W.  I.  By  am  states  very  concisely  the  vague  and 
various  designations  given  by  the  federal  attorneys 
general  to  the  Indian :  "  The  red  man  is  not  a  citizen, 
and  he  is  not  a  foreigner.  He  is  a  nondescript.  At 
different  periods  he  has  received  different  designations : 
years  ago  he  was  a  *  domestic  subject ; '  then  a  '  per- 
petual inhabitant  with  diminutive 'rights;'  now  he  is 
the  government's  'ward.'  The  latter  is  manifestly  a 
misnomer,  for  the  'ward'  in  this  case,  in  order  to  bring 
a  suit  against  his  guardian,  must  first  obtain  his  guar- 
dian's permission.'' 
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defining  his  unique  position  before  the 
law  —  but  with  the  usual  contradiction  in 
terms  that  characterizes  the  Indian  con- 
troversy—  is,  that  the  Indian  is  a  perpet- 
ual sojourner  upon  lands  which  are  his, 
but  whose  right  to  that  land  is  subordinate 
to  the  government's  desire  to  purchase. 

The  absurdity  in  making  treaties  with 
these  Indian  clans  as  so  many  sovereign- 
ties does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
Congress  until  the  year  of  grace  1871. 
Years  prior  to  that,  treaties  were  made 
with  the  great  tribes  in  the  east,  and,  in 
consideration  of  certain  pensions,  rations, 
etc.,  and  of  ceding  to  them,  a  certain  terri- 
tory in  the  far  West,  **  to  have  and  to  hold 
while  grass  grows  or  waters  run,"  they 
were  induced  to  migrate.  But  the  terri- 
tory thus  ceded  to  these  migratory  tribes 
was  already  occupied  by  more  barbarous 
Indians.  Their  title  to  the  land  had  never 
been  extinguished  by  any  stipulation, 
grant,  or  pension.  If  such  extinguish- 
ment was  ever  made,  the  government  has 
not  deemed  it  advisable  to  honor  it  with 
official  record.  Probably  it  may  be  placed 
(with  the  Council  Bluffs  affair)  under  the 
broad  head  of  balloon  diplomacy. 

Fifty  years  ago  that  tract  of  land  ceded 
to  the  Indians,  though  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, was  not  deemed  of  great  value  to 
the  white  man;  the  schoolboy's  atlas  of 
that  time  represented  the.  greater  part  of 
that  territory  as  an  "  unexplored  region," 
or  as  the  "great  American  desert."  But 
that  schoolboy  —  the  incipient  Congress- 
man!—  has  since  discovered  his  error. 
The  lustful  eyes  of  the  border  settlers 
soon  espied  oases,  and  very  big  ones  too, 
in  this  Sahara.  Congress  soon  learned 
through  innumerable  and  importunate  pe- 
titions that  it  was  a  fertile,  a  wonderfully 
fertile,  country :  covered  with  "vegetable 
mould  a  yard  deep,"  says  one  of  the  peti- 
tions —  a  sudden  accretion  to  the  school- 
boy's Sahara!  Pioneers  advanced.  Then 
another  discovery  —  gold!  The  Indian 
reservation  (the  ••  great  American  desert n) 
was  a  Pactolus !  Crowds  invaded  it;  set- 
tlers occupied  it;  squatters  claimed  it. 
Railways  dumped  upon  its  borders  —  like 
so  much  volcanic  scoriae  —  the  rabble,  the 
scum  and  dregs  of  eastern  cities.  Natu- 
rally enough  the  result  was  a  pandemo- 
nium of  lust,  rapine,  and  murder.  All  at 
once  the  newspapers  set  up  their  many- 
lined  pica  headings:  "Terrible  atroci- 
ties !  n  "  Savages  rampant ! "  "  Defence- 
less whites  murdered!"  —  followed  by  a 
coagulating,  triple-leaded  despatch  from 
—  from  whom?  —  from  those  "defence- 
less  whites"  while   resting   from    their 


work  of  pillaging  or  debauching  wigwams. 
These  scoriae  are  the  plaintiffs,  and  all  the 
evidence  is  purely  ex  parte;  the  defend- 
ant is  silent  —  the  Red  Man  has  neither 
pens  nor  telegraphs.  He  could  only  do 
what  their  chief  Yosoyahola  did  —  clutch 
a  handful  of  green  grass,  and  with  one 
hand  hold  it  up  before  the  Indian  commis- 
sioner, and  with  the  other  point  to  the 
Arkansas  River.  More  expressive  than 
words  was  that  pantomime:  The  grass 
grows  and  the  waters  run  —  you,  pale- 
face, have  broken  the  treaty. 

But  the  pressure  upon  the  government 
increased.  Troops  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  Indian  territory  to  protect 

—  whom?  Not  the  poor  Indian  in  the 
rights  granted  him  by  solemn  treaty,  but 
the  marauders,  the  squatters. 

Congress  suddenly  realized  its  dilemma 
and  the  fearful  mistakes  in  its  policy  — 
mistakes  it  had  been  committing  for  a 
hundred  years  —  and  on  March  3,  1871, 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  "no  In- 
dian nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  acknowledged 
as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power, 
with  whom  the  United  States  may  con- 
tract by  treaty."*  This  was  not  only  a 
humiliating  admission  of  a  hundred  years 
of  blundering  diplomacy,  but  also  a  tacit 
ratification  of  all  the  treaties  made  during 
that  time.  Whether  the  passage  of  this 
act  was  a  blunder  more  conspicuous  than 
usual,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  // 
was  only  one  step.  It  brought  the  Red 
Man  more  fully  under  Federal  jurisdiction, 
but  it  gave  him  no  legal  rights,  no  civic 
privileges.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
another  step  in  advance  that  the  Indian 
Rights  Associations,  before  alluded  to, 
are  being  instituted.  Their  object  is  to 
influence  public  sentiment,  and  through 
that  to  bring  a  pressure  upon  Congress 
to  grant  the  Indian,  first,  his  land  in  sev- 
eralty; second,  citizenship.  This  is  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  that 
has  vexed  the  Federal  government  for  a 
century,  and  made  its  policy  vacillating, 
inconsistent,  humiliating,  cruel.  The  al- 
lotment of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indian 

—  I  mean  to  each  head  of  a  family  —  will 
be  a  benefaction  the  advantages  of  which 
cannot  be  here  enumerated.  It  will  be  an 
incentive  to  thrift,  for  he  may  then  count 
upon  reaping  where  he  sows;  but  more 
broadly  than  that,  it  will  enable  him  to 
sunder  his  tribal  affiliations  and  his  alle- 
giance to  tyrannic  chiefs,  and  thereby  re- 
move the  only  legal  abstacle  in  his  way  to 

•  Revised  Stat  U.S.,  tec  2,097. 
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adoption  as  a  citizen.  As  a  citizen  he 
may  maintain  his  rights  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  for  (be  it  known  to  the  world,  and  be 
it  said  with  due  humiliation)  the  Indian 
has  now  no  legal  redress!  The  white 
man  may  sue,  prosecute,  or  persecute,  an 
Indian ;  but  an  Indian  cannot,  personally 
or  by  attorney,  sue  a  white  man  —  not 
even  for  his  hard-earned  wage :  not  even 
for  injury  to  person  or  property. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  confer  the  elective 
franchise  without  discrimination,  but  with 
certain  qualifications  which  the  native  sa- 
gacity of  the  Indian,  stimulated  by  the 
happy  prospect  before  him,  will  speedily 
acquire.  That  there  are,  even  now,  hun- 
dreds of  Indians  better  qualified  for  exer- 
cising the  political  rights  of  citizenship 
than  are  many  thousands  of  the  whites 
who  poll  their  unread  ballots,  is  evident 
enough.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living 
whose  opinion  on  this  matter  should  out- 
weigh that  of  General  Crook.  Year  after 
year,  both  as  soldier  and  commissioner, 
he  has  been  in  actual  contact  with  the 
various  tribes  of  Red  Men,  and  as  a  sol- 
dier he  will  not  be  accused  of  sentimental- 
ism.     He  says :  — 

The  proposition  I  make  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian is,  that  he  is  at  this  moment  capable,  with 
very  little  instruction,  of  exercising  every  manly 
right.  He  does  not  need  so  much  guardian' 
ship  as  many  people  would  have  us  believe. 
What  he  does  need  is  protection  under  the 
law ;  the  privilege  of  suing  in  the  courts,  which 
privilege,  to  be  of  the  slightest  value,  must  be 
founded  upon  the  franchise. 

And  he  says  in  conclusion  :  — 

I  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  the 
American  Indian  is  the  intellectual  peer  of 
most,  if  not  all,  the  various  nationalities  we 
have  assimilated  to  our  laws,  customs,  and 
language. 

People  who  talk  of  the  "  possibility  "  of 
civilizing  the  Indian  are  ignorant  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  last  decade. 
The  government  schools  at  Hampton, 
Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  and  other  places 
have  demoustrated  not  only  the  possibility 
but  the  astonishing  aptitude  for  advance- 
ment shown  by  Indian  children.  After 
their  course  of  instruction  they  return  to 
their  homes  and  forests  as  so  many  lan- 
terns of  civilization  and  Christianity.  I 
admit  that,  here  and  there,  a  pupil  under 
the  influence  of  his  old  surroundings  has 
"gone  back"  into  barbarism.  But  if  a 
lamp  here  and  there  go  out  in  the  dark- 
ness, shall  no  more  lamps  be  lighted  ? 
The  influence  of  these  trained  pupils 
among  their  less  fortunate  kindred  is  in- 


calculable. Their  manly  deportment  is 
emulated  by  their  untutored  brethren; 
they  are  efficient  aids  to  the  Christian 
mission  schools ;  they  bring  to  their 
tribes  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the 
settlers,  squatters,  and  (be  it  said  with 
shame)  some  of  the  government's  agents, 
are  not  exponents  nor  samples  of  civiliza- 
tion. Instances  of  the  immediate  influ- 
ence exerted  by  these  trained  pupils  are 
numerous.  I  shall  note  one,  from  the 
u  Record  of  Hampton's  Returned  Pupils  " 
—  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
American  Indians  are  willing  to  have 
their  children  taken  to  school. 

A  mother,  who  heard  of  our  being  on  the 
Reservation,  brought  her  boy  sixty  miles  to 
ask  us  to  take  him.  He  is  at  Hampton  to-day. 
.  .  .  After  our  leaving  the  Agency  for  the 
steamboat  landing,  some  three  miles  off,  a  boy 
appeared,  having  ridden  fifteen  miles,  and  ear- 
nestly asked  to  be  taken  to  school.  We  sent 
him  to  the  Agency  physician  to  be  examined. 
He  went  at  full  speed,"  and  returned,  bringing 
a  note  from  the  doctor  stating  that  the  boy  had 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  had  bet- 
ter not  go.  When  told  the  contents  of  the 
note  he  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  volun- 
teered to  run  the  risk,  insisting  that  he  must 
go.  He  agreed,  if  too  sick  to  stay  at  school, 
to  pay  his  own  way  home  (from  Hampton, 
Virginia,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles)  by  selling 
some  cattle  he  had.  Of  course  we*  brought 
that  boy. 

Voters  of  all  shades,  from  white  to 
ebon,  are  being  made  of  worse  material 
than  such  as  that  Red  boy.  With  the 
ballot  in  his  hand  the  Red  Man  will  need 
no  guardianship,  no  protection.  He  may 
bury  his  tomahawk.  In  his  presence, 
political  parties  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  meekness  of  their  salaams.  His  wel- 
fare, his  health,  his  wife,  and  all  his  pa- 
pooses, will  suddenly  become  objects  of 
tender  solicitude.  He  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  at  his  quick  metamorphosis 
from  "  a  bloody  savage  "  and  a  "  whooping 
hyena  "into  a  fullblown  gentleman  with 
a  presented  buttonhole  posy  on  his  lapel. 
But  his  surprise  will  gradually  vanish  as 
he  learns  the  potency  of  that  bit  of  "  talk- 
ing paper  "  —  a  power  to  send  those  syco- 
phants to  Washington  or  to  the  plough* 
tail  —  to  hold  a  portfolio  or  a  hoe-handle. 

The  severalty  allotment  of  land  to  the 
Indians  will  enable  the  government  to 
discontinue,  gradually,  the  granting  of 
subsidies,  rations,  etc.  —  a  system  that 
has  wrought  incalculable  mischief,  mor- 
ally and  physically.  Its  result  is,  natu- 
rally enough,  to  pauperize  the  donees  — 
making  them  improvident,  vagrant,  con- 
tentious.    It  is  radically  wrong;  for  the 
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Red  Man  is  not  slow  to  observe  that  the 
bellicose  tribes  are  the  favored  ones  — 
obtaining  their  pensions  more  promptly, 
and  their  rations  of  better  quality.  1  was 
struck  with  the  pointed  and  really  graphic 
way  a  good-natured  Sioux  put  the  case : 
M  Bad  Indian  shake  tomahawk  —  raise 
shoot  gun,  get  pay  quick  1  Me  peace-In- 
dian good,  stay  in  teepee,  papoose  hungry ; 
bimebye  bread  come 'long— sour  I  birae- 
bye  meat  come  'long  —  stink !  Me  shake 
tomahawk  too,  guess  bimebye ! "  Nor 
does  the  Indian  tail  to  take  another  view 
of  the  subject,  equally  disheartening.  He 
knows  what  he  gives  the  white  man  is 
imperishable  —  the  land  lasts  for  all  time ; 
but  what  he  receives  in  return  is  only  for 
to-day,  and  sometimes  for  a  long  day  past, 
as  an  Indian  once  remarked  after  driving 
bis  hatchet  into  a  barrel  of  pork  furnished 
by  a  knavish  agent :  "  Pfew !  guess  Great 
Father  meant  um  for  last  week !  " 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  Red  Man  will  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege  of  allodial  tenure.  Proof  is 
at  hand.  A  special  treaty  made  with  the 
Santee  Sioux,  in  northern  Nebraska, 
provides  that  each  Indian  may  assume  a 
claim  on  the  reservation,  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  tilling  and  improving  his  land,  can 
obtain  from  the  government  a  patent  for 
his  claim,  and  become  at  once  a  citizen. 
During  the  last  year  over  one  hundred  of 
the  Santee  Sioux  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  offer,  and  are  now  thrifty  and  happy 

—  living  in  comfortable  adobe  houses, 
and  courteously  recognized  by  their  white 
brethren.  Why  the  government  does 
not  grant  similar  privileges  to  other  and 
equally  worthy  clans,  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  lobby  of  the  House.    The  Senate 

—  all  honor  to  that  noble  body !  —  passed 
a  bill  ("the  Coke  Bill")  which  was  satis- 
factory to  the  friends  of  the  Indian;  but  it 
was  defeated  in  the  House — defeated 
through  the  machinations  of  those  men 
who  fancy  that  the  best  land  is  ever 
around  and  under  an  Indian's  wigwam, 
and,  consequently,  "the  best  Indian  is  a 
dead  one."  That  bill  was  defeated  by  the 
same  spirit  that  now  actuates  the  so-called 
Oklahoma  Boomers  in  their  scheme  of 
aggression  and  robbery. 

The  unhappy,  and  to  the  Red  Man  dis- 
astrous, effects  of  the  present  system  of 
dole  and  subsidy  —  giving  a  perishable 
commodity  for  an  imperishable  —  in  short 
the  ill-effects  of  the  general  policy  pur- 
sued towards  the  Indian,  may  be  clearly 
shown  by  one  example.  For  the  Indians 
of  Montana — the  Blackfeet,  the  Piegan, 


and  others  —  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1884, 
which  by  some  unaccountable  folly  was 
eighty-four  thousand  dollars  less  than 
what  was  asked  for  and  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  department.  That 
deficiency  and  the  delay  in  making  the 
appropriation,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  game  during  the  season,  brought  in- 
describable misery  upon  that  poor  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  last  year,  four  hundred 
Indians  of  Montana  died  from  starvation. 
At  the  Blackfeet  Agency  from  four  to  six 
burial  boxes  were  issued  daily  to  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  hundred.  Around  Fort 
Belknap  —  a  large  military  establishment 

—  the  suffering  was  apparently  less.  But 
the  means  adopted  for  mitigating  these 
horrors,  or  rather  the  conditions  exacted 
by  the  **  civilized  "  white  population  for 
such  mitigation,  are  infamous,  revolting, 
incredible.  There  are  truths  that  should 
make  the  pen  of  the  writer  to  tremble,  and 
the  reader  to  shudder,  and  we  must  turn 
away  from  these  atrocious  crimes.  But 
when  a  suffering  people,  defrauded  of 
their  heritage  and  their  bread,  are  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, the  truth  should  be  known  to  the 
world,  however  revolting  and  humiliating 
it  may  be  to  our  civilization. 

The  remedy  for  these  monstrous  evils, 
and  for  all  the  woes  of  the  Red  Man,  is  in 
granting  to  him  the  rights  of  citizenship 

—  rights  that  are  not  withheld  from  the 
most  degraded  white  man  or  black.  These 
rights  can  be  acquired  only  through  legis- 
lation, and  this  through  the  influence  and 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  To  invigorate 
that  influence  the  good  men  and  the  good 
women  of  America  are  laboring  to  place 
before  the  world  the  simple  truth  concern- 
ing the  Red  Man. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  progress  is  the  antagonism  of  certain 
politicians  and  writers  for  the  press,  who, 
urged  on  by  their  greedy  constituents  and 
patrons  of  the  border,  falsify  the  condition 
of  the  Red  Man,  and  blacken  his  charac- 
ter. The  fabrications  of  these  men  in 
their  attempts  to  debase  the  Indian  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  in  order  to  instigate  a 
crusade  upon  his  territory,  show  a  talent 
that  in  a  better  cause  would  be  potent  in- 
deed. Their  hostility  to  the  friends  of 
the  Red  Man,  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, and  even  to  Christianity  itself,  is 
Cerbaps  always  to  be  expected,  and  can 
e  bravely  met.  But  their  slanders,  cast 
upon  a  people  whose  lips  are  closed,  are 
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even  more  abominable.  The  silent  Red 
Man  can  utter  do  Macedonian  cry;  but 
may  he  not  look  up  into  the  faces  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  Christian  women  for  his  vin- 
dication—  even  to  the  eminent  prompters 
of  public  opinion,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home? 

J.  H.  McNaughton. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
k  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Captain  Gaunt  called  next  day  to 
bring,  he  said,  a  message  from  his  mother. 
She  sent  Mr.  Waring  a  newspaper  which 
she  thought  he  might  like  to  see,  an  En- 
glish weekly  newspaper,  which  some  of 
her  correspondents  had  sent  her,  in  which 
there  was  an  article  —  He  did  not  give 
a  very  clear  account  of  this,  nor  make  it 
distinctly  apparent  why  Waring  should  be 
specially  interested;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  newspaper  found  its  way  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  interested  no- 
body. But  no  doubt  Mrs.  Gaunt's  inten- 
tions had  been  excellent.  When  the 
young  soldier* arrived,  there  was  a  carriage 
at  the  door,  and  Constance  had  her  hat 
on.  "We  are  going," she  said,  "to  San 
Remo,  to  see  about  a  piano.  Do  you 
know  San  Remo?  Oh,  I  forgot  you  are 
as  much  a  stranger  as  I  am ;  you  don't 
know  anything.  What  a  good  thing  that 
there  are  two  ignorant  persons !  We  will 
keep  each  other  in  countenance,  and  they 
will  be  compelled  to  make  all  kinds  of  ex- 
peditions to  show  us  everything." 

"That  will  be  a  wonderful  chance  for 
me,"  said  the  young  man,  "for  nobody 
would  take  so  much  trouble  for  me  alone." 

"How  can  you  tell  that?  Miss  Tasie, 
I  should  think,  would  bean  excellent  cice- 
rone," said  Constance.  She  said  it  with 
a  light  laugh  of  suggestion,  meaning  to 
imply,  though,  of  course,  she  had  said 
nothing,  that  Tasie  would  be  too  happy  to 
put  herself  at  Captain  Gaunt's  disposition ; 
a  suggestion  which  he,  too,  received  with 
a  laugh  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  points  upon 
which  both  boys  and  girls  are  always  un- 
generous. 

"And  failing  Miss  Tasie,"  said  Con- 
stance, "  suppose  you  come  with  papa  and 
me  ?  They  say  it  is  a  pretty  drive.  They 
say,  of  course,  that  everything  here  is 
lovely,  and  that  the  Riviera  is  paradise. 
Do  you  find  it  so?" 


"  I  can  fancy  circumstances  in  which  I 
should  find  it  so,"  said  the  young  soldier. 

"Ah,  yes;  every  one  can  do  that.  I 
can  fancy  circumstances  in  which  Regent 
Street  would  be  paradise  —  oh,  very  easily. 
It  is  not  far  from  paradise  at  any  time." 

"  That  is  a  heaven  of  which  I  know  very 
little,  Miss  Waring." 

"Ah,  then  you  must  learn.  The  true 
Elysian  Fields  are  in  London  in  May.  If 
you  don't  know  that,  you  can  form  no  idea 
of  happiness.  An  exile  from  all  delights 
gives  you  the  information,  and  you  may 
be  sure  it  is  true." 

"  Why,  then,  Miss  Waring,  if  you  think 
so " 

"  Am  I  here  ?  Oh,  that  is  easily  ex- 
plained.    I  have  a  sister." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Ah,  I  understand  you  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  my  sister.  I  suffer  here 
from  being  compared  with  her.  I  am  not 
nearly  so  good,  so  wise,  as  Frances.  But 
is  that  my  fault,  Captain  Gaunt  ?  You  are 
impartial;  you  are  a  new-comer.  If  I 
could  be,  I  would  be  as  nice  as  Frances, 
don't  you  believe  ?  " 

The  young  man  gave  Constance  a  look, 
which,  indeed,  she  expected,  and  said  with 
confusion:  "I  don't  see — any  need  for 
improvement,"  and  blushed  as  near  crim- 
son as  was  possible  over  the  greenish 
brown  of  his  Indian  color. 

Constance  for  her  part  did  not  blush. 
She  laughed,  and  made  him  an  almost  im- 
perceptible courtesy.  The  ways  of  flirta- 
tion are  not  original,  and  all  the  parallels 
of  the  early  encounters  might  be  stereo- 
typed, as  everybody  knows. 

"  You  are  very  amiable,"  she  said ;  "  but 
then  you  don't  know  Frances,  and  your 
opinion  accordingly  is  less  valuable.  I 
did  not  ask  you,  however,  to  believe  me 
to  be  equal  to  my  sister,  but  only  to  be- 
lieve that  I  would  be  as  nice  if  I  could. 
However,  all  that  is  no  explanation.  We 
have  a  mother,  you  know,  in  England. 
We  are,  unfortunately,  that  sad  thing,  a 
household  divided  against  itself." 

Captain  Gaunt  was  not  prepared  for 
such  confidences.  He  grew  still  a  little 
browner  with  embarrassment,  and  mut- 
tered something  about  being  very  sorry, 
not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Oh,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  sorry 
about.  Papa  enjoys  himself  in  his  way 
here,  and  mamma  is  very  happy  at  home. 
The  only  thing  is  that  we  must  each  have 
our  turn,  you  know  —  that  is  only  fair. 
So  Frances  has  gone  to  mamma,  and  here 
am  I  in  Bordighera.  We  are  each  dread- 
fully out  of  our'  element.    Her  friends 
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condemn  me,  to  begin  with,  as  if  it  were 
my  fault  that  I  am  not  like  her ;  and  my 

friends,  perhaps But  no;    I   don't 

think  so.  Frances  is  so  good,  so  nice,  so 
everything  a  girl  ought  to  be." 

At  this  she  laughed  softly  again ;  and 
young  Gaunt's  consciousness  that  his 
mother's  much  vaunted  Frances  was  the 
sort  of  girl  to  please  old  ladies  rather 
than  young  men,  a  prim,  little,  smooth, 
correct  maiden,  with  not  the  least "  go " 
in  her,  took  additional  force  and  certainty. 
Whereas  !  But  be  had  no  words  in  which 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  advantages  on 
the  other  side. 

"You  must  find  it,"  he  said,  knowing 
nothing  more  original  to  say,  "dreadfully 
dull  living  here." 

"I  have  not  found  anything  as  yet;  I 
have  only  just  come.  I  am  no  more  than 
a  few  days  older  than  you  are.  We  can 
compare  notes  as  time  goes  on.  But  per- 
haps you  don't  mean  to  stay  very  long  in 
these  abodes  of  the  blest  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  did  intend  it.  But 
I  shall  stay  now  as  long  as  ever  I  can," 
said  the  young  man.  Then  —  for  he  was 
shy  —  he  added  hastily:  "It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  my  people,  and 
they  like  to  have  me." 

"Naturally.  But  you  need  not  have 
spoiled  what  looked'  like  a  very  pretty 
compliment  by  adding  that.  Perhaps  you 
didn't  mean  it  for  a  compliment?  —  Oh,  I 
don't  mind  at  all.  It  is  much  more  origi- 
nal, if  you  didn't  mean  it.  Compliments 
are  such  common  coin.  But  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  despise  them,  as  some  girls  do ; 
and  I  don't  like  to  see  them  spoiled," 
Constance  said. seriously. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  con- 
sternation. After  a  while,  his  moustache 
expanded  into  a  laugh,  but  it  was  a  con- 
fused laugh,  and  he  did  not  understand. 
Still  less  did  he  know  how  to  reply.  Con- 
stance had  been  used  to  sharper  wits,  who 
took  her  at  half  a  word ;  and  she  was  half 
angry  to  be  thus  obliged  to  explain. 

"  We  are  going  to  San  Remo,  as  I  told 
you,"  she  said.  "  I  am  waiting  for  my 
father.  We  are  going  to  look  for  a  piano. 
Frances  is  not  musical,  so  there  is  no  piano 
in  the  house.  You  must  come  too,  and 
give  your  advice.  Oh,  are  you  ready, 
papa?  Captain  Gaunt,  who  does  not 
know  San  Remo,  and  who  does  know 
music,  is  coming  with  us  to  give  us  his 
advice." 

The  young  soldier  stammered  forth  that 
to  go  to  San  Remo  was  the  thing  he  most 
desired  in  the  world.  "  But  I  don't  think 
my  advice  will  be  good  for  much,"  he  said 


conscientiously.  "I  do  a  little  on  the 
violin  ;  but  as  for  pretending  to  be  a  judge 
of  a  piano " 

"Come;  we  are  all  ready,"  said  Con- 
stance, leading  the  way. 

Waring  had  to  let  the  young  fellow  pre- 
cede him,  to  see  him  get  into  the  carriage 
without  any  articulate  murmur.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  sort  of  stupor  seized  the 
father,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  be  the 
victim  of  accidents.  Frances  might  have 
lived  by  his  side  till  she  was  fifty  before 
she  would  have  thought  of  inviting  a 
stranger  to  be  of  their  party  —  a  stranger, 
a  young  man,  which  was  a  class  of  being 
with  which  Waring  had  little  patience,  a 
young  soldier,  proverbially  frivolous,  and 
occupied  with  foolish  matters.  Young 
Gaunt  respectfully  left  to  his  senior  the 
place  beside  Constance;  but  he  placed 
himself  opposite  to  her,  and  kept  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  a  devout  attention,  which 
Waring  would  have  thought  ridiculous 
had  he  not  been  irritated  by  it.  The 
young  fellow  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
absorbed  to  contribute  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  party ;  and  it  irritated  Waring 
beyond  measure  to  see  his  eyes  glance 
from  under  his  eyebrows,  opening  wider 
with  delight,  half  closing  with  laughter, 
the  ends  of  his  moustache  going  up  to  his 
ears.  Waring,  an  impartial  spectator,  was 
not  so  much  impressed  by  his  daughter's 
wit.  He  thought  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  same  before,  or  even  better, 
surely  better,  for  he  could  recollect  that 
he  had  in  his  day  been  charmed  by  a  sim- 
ilar treatment,  which  must  have  been 
much  lighter  in  touch,  much  less  com- 
monplace in  subject,  because  —  he  was 
charmed.  Thus  we  argue  in  our  genera- 
tions. In  the  mean  time  young  Gaunt, 
though  he  had  not  been  without  some  ex- 
perience, looked  at  Constance  from  under 
his  brows,  and  listened  as  if  to  the  utter- 
ances of  the  gods.  If  only  they  could 
have  had  it  all  to  themselves ;  if  only  the 
old  father  had  been  out  of  the  way ! 

The  sunshine,  the  sea,  the  beautiful 
color,  the  unexpected  vision  round  every 
corner  of  another  and  another  picturesque 
cluster  of  towns  and  roofs ;  all  that  charm 
and  variety  which  give  to  Italy  above 
every  country  on  earth  the  admixture  of 
human  interest,  the  endless  chain  of  as- 
sociation which  adds  a  grace  to  natural 
beauty,  made  very  little  impression  upon 
this  young  pair.  She  would  have  been 
amused  and  delighted  by  the  exercise  of 
her  own  power,  and  he  would  have  been 
enthralled  by  her  beauty,  and  what  he 
considered  her  wit  and  high  spirits,  had 
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their  progress  been  along  the  dullest 
Btreets.  It  was  only  Waring's  eyes,  dis- 
gusted by  the  prospect  before  him  of  his 
daughter's  little  artifices,  and  young 
Gaunt's  imbecile  subjection,  which  turned 
with  any  special  consciousness  to  the  va- 
rying blues  of  the  sea,  to  the  endless  de- 
velopments of  the  landscape.  Flirtation 
is  one  of  the  last  things  in  the  world  to 
brook  a  spectator.  Its  little  absurdities, 
which  are  so  delightful  to  the  actors  in 
the  drama,  and  which  at  a  distance  the 
severest  critic  may  smile  at  and  forgive, 
excite  the  wrath  of  a  too  clever  looker-on 
in  a  way  quite  disproportioned  to  their 
real  offensiveness.  The  interchange  of 
chatter  which  prevents,  as  that  observer 
would  say,  all  rational  conversation,  the 
attempts  to  charm,  which  are  so  trans- 
parent,- the  response  of  silly  admiration, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  vanity  — 
how  profoundly  sensible  we  all  are  of  their 
folly!  Had  Constance  taken  as  much 
pains  to  please  her  father,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  yielded  altogether  to  the 
spell ;  but  he  was  angry,  ashamed,  furious, 
that  she  should  address  those  wiles  to  the 
young  stranger,  and  saw  through  him 
with  a  clear-sightedness  which  was  exas- 
perating. It  was  all  the  more  exasperat- 
ing that  he  could  not  tell  what  she  meant 
by  it.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  al- 
ready formed  an  inclination  towards  this 
tawny  young  stranger  ?  Had  his  bilious 
hues  affected  her  imagination  ?  Love  at 
first  sight  is  a  very  respectable  emotion, 
and  commands  in  many  cases  both  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  But  no  man  likes 
to  see  the  working  of  this  sentiment  in  the 
woman  who  belongs  to  him.  Had  Con- 
stance fallen  in  love?  He  grew  angry  at 
the  very  suggestion,  though  breathed  only 
in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  A  girl 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  world, 
who  had  seen  all  kinds  of  people,  was 
it  possible  that  she  should  fall  a  victim 
in  a  moment  to  the  attractions  of  a  young 
nobody  ?  a  young  fellow  who  knew  nothing 
but  India?  That  he  should  be  subjected, 
was  simple  enough ;  but  Constance  !  War 
ing's  brow  clouded  more  and  more.  He 
kept  silent,  taking  no  part  in  the  talk,  and 
the  young  fools  did  not  so  much  as  remark 
it,  but  went  on  with  their  own  absurdity 
more  and  more. 

The  transformation  of  a  series  of  little 
Italian  municipalities,  although  in  their 
nature  more  towns  than  villages,  rendered 
less  rustic  by  the  traditions  of  an  exposed 
coast,  and  many  a  crisis  of  self-defence, 
into  little  modern  towns  full  of  hotels  and 
tourists,  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  lovely 


process.  San  Remo  in  the  old  days,  be- 
fore Dr.  Antonio  made  it  known  to  the 
world,  lay  among  its  olive  gardens  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  which  grew  bluer  and 
bluer  as  it  crept  to  the  feet  of  the  human 
master  of  the  soil,  a  delight  to  behold,  a 
little  picture  which  memory  cherished. 
Wide  promenades  flanked  with  big  hotels, 
with  conventional  gardens  full  of  green 
bushes,  and  a  kiosk  for  the  band,  make  a 
very  different  prospect  now.  But  then, 
in  the  old  days,  there  could  have  been  no 
music-sellers  with  pianos  to  let  or  sell; 
no  famous  English  chemist  with  colored 
bottles ;  no  big  shops  in  which  travellers 
could  be  tempted.  Constance  forgot  Cap- 
tain Gaunt  when  she  found  herself  in  this 
atmosphere  of  the  world.  She  began  to 
remember  things  she  wanted.    "  Papa,  if 

Jrou  don't  despise  it  too  much,  you  must 
et  roe  do  a  little  shopping,'1  she  said. 
She  wanted  a  hat  for  the  sun.  She  wanted 
some  eau  de  Cologne.  She  wanted  just 
to  run  into  the  jeweller's  to  see  if  the 
coral  was  good,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
peasant  ornaments  which  would  be  char- 
acteristic. At  all  this  her  father  smiled 
somewhat  grimly,  taking  it  as  apart  of  the 
campaign  into  Which  his  daughter  had 
chosen  to  enter  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
young  soldier.  But  Constance  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  had  forgotten  her  cam- 
paign in  the  new  and  warmer  interest. 

"  So  long  as  you  do  not  ask  me  to  at- 
tend you  from  shop  to  shop,"  he  said. 

"O  no;  Captain  Gaunt  will  come,"  said 
Constance. 

Captain  Gaunt  was  not  a  victim  who  re- 
quired many  wiles.  He  was  less  amus- 
ing than  she  had  hoped,  in  so  far  that  he 
had  given  in,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  He  was  now  in  a  condition  to  be 
trampled  on  at  her  pleasure,  and  this  was 
unexciting.  A  longer  resistance  would 
have  been  much  more  to  Constance's 
mind.  Captain  Gaunt  accompanied  her 
to  all  the  shops.  He  helped  her  with  his 
advice  about  the  piano,  bending  his  head 
over  her  as  she  ran  through  a  little  air  or 
two,  and  struck  a  few  chords  on  one  after 
the  other  of  the  music-seller's  stock* 
They  were  not  very  admirable  instru- 
ments, but  one  was  found  that  would  da 

"  You  can  bring  your  violin,"  Constance 
said ;  "  we  must  try  to  amuse  ourselves  a 
little."  This  was  before  her  father  left 
him,  and  he  beard  it  with  a  groan. 

Waring  took  a  silent  walk  round  the 
bay  while  the  purchases  went  on.  He 
thought  of  past  experiences,  of  the  at- 
traction which  a  shop  has  for  women. 
Frances,  no  doubt,  after  a  little  of  her 
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mother's  training,  would  be  the  same. 
She  would  find  out  the  charms  of  shop- 

{>ing.  He  had  not  even  her  return  to 
ook  forward  to,  for  she  would  not  be 
the  same  Frances  who  had  left  him,  when 
she  came  back.     When  she  came  back  ? 

—  if  she  ever  came  back.  The  same 
Frances,  never;  perhaps  not  even  a 
changed  Frances.  Her  mother  would 
quickly  see  what  an  advantage  she  had  in 
getting  the  daughter  whom  her  husband 
had  brought  up.  She  would  not  give  her 
back;  she  would  turn  her  into  a  second 
Constance.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
Waring  had  concluded  that  Constance  was 
amusing  and  Frances  dull ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  under  provoca- 
tion now.  If  she  had  been  amusing,  it 
bad  not  been  for  hire.  She  had  exerted 
herself  to  please  a  commonplace,  undis- 
tinguished boy,  with  an  air  of  being  in- 
different to  everything  else,  which  was 
beyond  measure  irritating  to  her  father. 
And  now  she  had  got  scent  of  shops, 
and  would  never  be  happy  save  when  she 
was  rushing  from  one  place  to  another  — 
to  Mentone,  to  Nice,  perhaps,  wherever 
her  fancied  wants  might  lead  her.  War- 
ing discussed  all  this  with  himself  as  he 
rambled  along,  his  nerves  all  set  on  edge, 
his  taste  revolted.    Flirtations  and  shops 

—  was  he  to  be  brought  to  this  ?  he  who 
had  been  free  from  domestic  incum- 
brance, who  had  known  nothing  for  so 
many  years  but  a  little  ministrant,  who 
never  troubled  him,  who  was  ready  when 
he  wanted  her,  but  never  put  forth  herself 
as  a  restraint  or  an  annoyance.  He  had 
advised  Constance  to  take  what  good  she 
could  find  in  her  life ;  but  he  bad  never 
imagined  that  this  was  the  line  she  would 
take. 

The  drive  home  was  scarcely  more  sat- 
isfactory. Young  Gaunt  had  got  a  little 
courage  by  the  episode  of  the  shops.  He 
ventured  to  tell  her  of  the  trifles  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  India,  and  to  ask 
if  Miss  Waring  would  care  to  see  them; 
and  he  described  to  her  the  progress 
he  had  made  with  his  violin  and  what 
his  attainments  were  in  music.  Constance 
told  him  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  bring  the  said  violin  and  all 
his  music,  so  that  they  might  see  what 
they  could  do  together.  ••  If  you  are  not 
too  far  advanced  for  me,"  she  said  with 
a  laugh.  "Come  in  the  morning,  when 
we  shall  not  be  interrupted." 

Her  father  listened,  but  said  nothing. 
His  imagination  immediately  set  before 
bim  the  tuning  and  scraping,  the  clang  of 
the  piano,  the  shriek  of  the  fiddle,  and  he 


himself  only  two  rooms  off,  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  do  his 
work  1  Mr.  Waring's  work  was  not  of  the 
first  importance,  but  still  it  was  his  work, 
and  momentous  to  him.  He  bore,  how- 
ever, a  countenance  unmoved,  if  very 
grave,  and  even  endured  without  a  word 
the  young  man's  entrance  with  them,  the 
consultation  about  where  the  piano  was 
to  stand,  and  tea  afterwards  in  the  loggia. 
He  did  not  himself  want  any  tea;  he  left 
the  young  people  to  enjoy  this  refresh- 
ment together  while  he  retired  to  his  book- 
room.  But  with  only  two  rooms  between, 
and  with  his  senses  quickened  by  dis- 
pleasure, he  heard  their  voices,  the  laugh- 
ter, the  cootinual  flow  of  talk,  even  the 
little  tinkle  of  the  teacups  —  every  sound. 
He  had  never  been  disturbed  by  Fran- 
ces's tea ;  but  then,  except  Tasie  Durant, 
there  had  been  nobody  to  share  it,  no  son 
from  the  bungalow,  no  privileged  messen- 
ger sent  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Gaunt's 
children,  of  whom  she  talked  continually, 
had  always  been  a  nuisance,  except  to 
the  sympathetic  soul  of  Frances.  But 
who  could  have  imagined  the  prominence 
which  they  had  assumed  now? 

Young  Gaunt  did  not  go  away  until 
shortly  before  dinner;  and  Constance, 
after  accompanying  bim  to  the  anteroom, 
went  along  the  corridor  singing,  to  her 
own  room,  to  change  her  dress.  Though 
her  room  (Frances's  room  that  was)  was 
at  the  extremity  of  the  suite,  her  father 
heard  her  light  voice  running  on  in  a  little 
operatic  air  all  the  time  she  made  her 
toilet.  Had  it  been  described  in  a  book, 
he  thought  to  himself  it  would  have  had 
a  pretty  sound.  The  girl's  voice,  sweet 
and  gay,  sounding  through  the  house,  the 
voice  of  happy  youth  brightening  the  dull 
life  there,  the  voice  of  innocent  content 
betraying  its  own  satisfaction  with  exist- 
ence —  satisfaction  in  having  a  young  fool 
to  flirt  with,  and  some  trumpery  shops  to 
buy  unnecessary  appendages  in !  At  din- 
ner, however,  she  made  fun  of  young 
Gaunt,  and  the  morose  father  was  a  little 
mollified.  "  It  is  rather  dreadful  for  other 
people  when  there  is  an  adoring  mother 
in  the  background  to  think  everything 
you  do  perfection,"  Constance  said.  "I 
don't  think  we  shall  make  much  of  the 
violin." 

44  These  are  subjects  on  which  you  can 
speak  with  more  authority  than  I  —  both 
the  violin  and  the  mother,"  said  Waring. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "you  don't  think 
mamma  was  one  of  the  adoring  kind,  I 
hope  1  There  may  be  things  in  her  which 
might  be  mended;   but  she  is  not  like 
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that.  She  kept  one  in  one's  proper  place. 
And  as  for  the  violin,  I  suspect  he  plays 
it  like  an  old  fiddler  in  the  streets." 

"  You  have  changed  your  mind  about 
it  very  rapidly,"  said  Waring;  but  on  the 
whole  he  was  pleased.  "  You  seemed 
much  interested  both  in  the  hero  and  the 
music,  a  little  while  ago." 

'•Yes;  was  I  not?"  said  Constance 
with  perfect  candor.  "And  he  took  it  all 
in,  as  if  it  were  likely.  These  young  men 
from  India,  they  are  very  ingenuous.  It 
seems  wicked  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
does  it  not?" 

"More  people  are  ingenuous  than  the 
young  man  from  India.  I  intended  to 
speak  to  you  very  seriously  as  soon  as  be 
was  gone  —  to  ask  you " 

"What  were  my  intentions?"  cried 
Constance,  with  an  outburst  of  the  gayest 
laughter.  "Oh,  what  a  pity  I  began! 
How  sorry  I  am  to  have  missed  that! 
Do  you  think  his  mother  will  ask  me,  papa  ? 
It  is  generally  the  man,  isn't  it?  who  is 
questioned ;  and  he  says  his  intentions 
are  honorable.  Mine,  I  frankly  allow,  are 
not  honorable." 

"  No ;  very  much  the  reverse,  I  should 
think.  But  it  had  better  be  clearly  de- 
fined, for  my  satisfaction,  Constance, 
which  of  you  is  true  —  the  girl  who  cried 
over  her  loneliness  last  night,  or  she  who 
made  love  to  Captain  Gaunt  this  morn- 
ing  " 

"No,  papa;  only  was  a  little  nice  to 
him,  because  he  is  lonely  too." 

"  These  delicacies  of  expression  are  too 
fine  for  me.  Who  made  the  poor  young 
fellow  believe  that  she  liked  bis  society 
immensely,  was  much  interested,  counted 
upon  him  and  his  violin  as  her  greatest 
pleasures." 

"  You  are  going  too  far,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  the  fiddle  will  be  fun.  When  you 
play  very  badly  and  are  a  little  conceited 
about  it,  you  are  always  amusing.  And 
as  for  Captain  Gaunt  —  so  loog  as  he  does 
not  complaio " 

"It  is  I  who  am  complaining,  Con- 
stance." 

"Well,  papa  —  but  why  ?  You  told  me 
last  night  to  take  what  I  had,  since  1 
could  not  have  what  I  want." 

"  And  you  have  acted  upon  my  advice  ? 
With  great  promptitude,  I  must  allow." 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  composure. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  losing  time?  It  is 
not  my  fault  if  there  is  somebody  here 
quite  ready.  It  amuses  him  too.  And 
what  harm  am  I  doing?  A  girl  can't  be 
asked  —  except  for  fun  —  those  disagree- 
able questions." 


"And  therefore  you  think  a  girl  can 
do  —  what  would  be  dishonorable  in  a 
man." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  much  too  serious," 
cried  Constance.  "Are  you  always  as 
serious  as  this?  You  laughed  when  I 
told  you  about  Fanny  Gervoise.  It  is 
only  because  it  is  me  that  you  find  fault. 
And  don't  you  think  it  is  a  little  too  soon 
for  parental  interference?  The  Gaunts 
would  be  much  surprised.  They  would 
think  you  were  afraid  for  my  peace  of 
mind,  papa  —  as  her  parents  were  afraid 
for  Miss  Tasie." 

This  moved  the  stern  father  to  a  smile. 
He  had  thought  that  Constance  did  not 
appreciate  that  joke;  but  the  girl  had 
more  humor  than  he  supposed.  "  I  see," 
he  said,  "you  will  have  your  own  way; 
but  remember,  Constance,  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  go  too  far." 

How  could  he  prevent  it  going  as  far 
as  she  pleased  ?  she  said  to  herself  with 
a  little  scorn,  when  she  was  alone.  Par- 
ents may  be  mediaeval,  if  they  will;  but 
yet  the  means  have  never  yet  been  in- 
vented of  preventing  a  woman,  when  she 
is  so  minded  and  has  the  power  in  her 
hands,  from  achieving  her  little  triumph 
over  a  a  young  man's  heart. 
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There  is  no  country  which  for  monot- 
ony can  compare  with  the  Transvaal. 
Grass,  nothing  but  grass,  a  never-ending 
plain  of  undulating  green,  and  across  it 
the  wagon  track  you  are  following ;  a  pair 
of  crows  by  the  wayside  a  welcome  vari- 
ety ;  a  wagon,  no  matter  whom  it  belongs 
to,  the  event  of  the  day. 

Very  early  one  November  morning, 
spring  time  in  South  Africa,  I  was  riding 
over  this  uninviting  land  where  the  trav- 
eller's inclinations  must  give  way  to  those 
of  bis  oxen.  They  are  a  necessity,  and 
seem  to  know  it;  very  stupid  and  self- 
willed,  with  an  aptitude  for  going  sick, 
when  they  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  refuse  to  budge  another  inch. 

So  it  is  to  suit  their  convenience  that 
you  have  started  a  good  hour  before  day- 
break, when  the  grass  is  crystallized  with 
hoarfrost  and  a  white  mist  clings,  thick 
and  cold,  shrouding  everything  in  dark- 
ness. You  watch  for  the  dawn  in  the 
east,  and  long  for  the  grey  horizon  to  be 
tinged  with  light.  Then  as  a  cold  wind 
freezes  up  all  the  little  life  you  have  left, 
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the  sun  rising  slowly  tips  the  ground  with 
color,  the  mist  floats  a  way,  lingering  a 
while  in  the  hollows,  wreathing  round  the 
stones,  and  a  pleasant  glow  begins  to 
creep  through  your  frozen  limbs. 

My  pony  seemed  to  feel  the  change, 
and  started  off  at  a  canter.  The  monot- 
ony of  the  scene  touched  by  the  magic  of 
the  morning  sun  had  vanished;  streams 
each  in  a  tiny  valley  swirled  against  the 
stones;  the  hollows  they  were  dancing  in 
were  carpeted  with  flowers  of  brilliant 
color;  the  hills  of  ragged  boulders,  grey 
just  now,  were  tinged  with  pink,  the  cac- 
tus-trees between  them  holding  aloft  blaz- 
ing flowers;  and  in  thekdistance  were  the 
dark-green  gum-trees  about  a  Boer  farm, 
where  eggs  and  milk  and  the  company  of 
mankind  could  be  expected. 

Ant-hills  were  everywhere  —  rounded, 
mud-colored  heaps,  hard  as  rocks  and 
several  feet  in  height  —  the  houses  of  the 
white  ant.  Inside,  the  ant  hill  is  honey- 
combed, the  chambers  filled  with  bits  of 
dry  grass,  the  ants  living  below  their  gran- 
aries. The  ant-bear,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  race,  digs  a  hole  under  the  hill  and 
gets  pleasant  feeding  out  of  the  ants  as 
they  fall  upon  his  tongue.  The  human 
ant-bear  picks  out  a  heap  for  an  oven,  it 
burns  well,  and  a  hollow  at  the  top  holds 
the  baking-pan.  Wild  bees  have  a  fancy 
for  these  ant-hills,  turning  out  the  ants 
and  filling  their  granaries  with  honey;  so 
the  white  ant  has  a  bad  time  of  it ;  yet  he 
prospers,  and  ant-hills  are  as  plentiful  as 
ever. 

I  was  making  for  Lake  Chrissie,  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  salt  lakes  in  the 
far  east;  broad,  inland  seas,  the  home  of 
countless  water  birds,  happy  to  find  so 
much  water  in  so  waterless  a  land. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  riding  over 
a  plateau  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  nights  bitterly  cold;  the  wind 
never  ceasing,  boisterous,  and  loaded  with 
dust  during  the  days;  the  scene  a  rolling 
grass  plain  backed  up  by  quaintly  shaped 
hills,  the  clumps  of  blue  gums  left  behind, 
even  a  solitary  wagon  wanting;  a  dreary 
country  to  ride  through.  But  on  this 
spring  morning  the  ground  was  all  down 
hill  —  a  pleasant  change  after  a  fortnight 
on  the  flat.  1  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  basin  in  which  the  salt  lakes  lay. 

Monotonous  as  the  ride  had  been,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  freedom  in  riding  across 
the  veldt,  quite  charming;  there  were  no 
hedges  or  churlish  laborers  to  stop  me ; 
go  where  I  would  it  was  God's  earth,  as 
free  to  me  as  to  the  antelope. 

There  is  a  thick,  white  mist  very  like 


cotton  wool  that  clings  about  South  Afri- 
can valleys  in  early  morning,  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  dissolve  it;  and  this  cotton- 
wool mist  was  wreathing  itself  round  the 
ant-heaps  on  that  November  morning. 
Sometimes  a  juniper  bush  was  in  the  way, 
and  would  ravel  out  its  skirts  in  gauzy 
fringe;  or  a  rock  sticking  up  for  no  par- 
ticular purpose  except  to  let  the  soft  stuff 
frame  it  in  fleecy  fretwork ;  at  odd  inter- 
vals it  would  take  a  fancy  to  open  out 
and  disclose  a  herd  of  springbok,  or  a 
pauw  busy  amongst  the  hyacinths;  the 
buck  darting  away  into  the  nearest  mist- 
land,  the  bird  crying  his  neck,  uncertain 
if  I  were  friend  or  foe. 

I  had  ridden  through  this  mist  for  some 
miles,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  it  rolled  away. 
Below  was  a  broad  valley  and  two  patches 
of  silvery  light  in  the  hollow,  nearly  a  mile 
apart,  fringed  with  bright  turf  and  waving 
rushes.  It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
salt  lakes. 

Riding  on,  the  silver  patches  grew  into 
lakes,  on  which  were  birds  floating;  mere 
dots  of  black,  only  the  dots  would  rise, 
cutting  across  and  splashing  down  be- 
tween other  dots  which  made  way  for 
them. 

For  three  months  I  had  seen  nothing 
bigger  than  a  village  duck  pond,  so  the 
sight  was  novel  and  very  charming,  and  I 
rode  on  slowly,  in  order  to  miss  nothing 
of  the  enchantment. 

All  round  the  water  was  a  thick  growth 
of  rushes,  inside  which  the  birds  sailed 
about  quite  fearlessly.  There  were  geese 
in  untold  numbers;  fleets  of  ducks  and 
widgeon  paddled  near  the  shore;  and 
herons,  and  quaint,  long-legged  birds 
fringed  the  banks,  waiting  for  their  break- 
fast to  turn  up. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  been  getting 
higher. 

Now  sunrise  in  South  Africa  is  a  pecul- 
iarity of  the  country.  In  South  Africa 
the  sun  is  always  in  a  hurry.  In  early 
morning  you  shiver  with  the  frost,  and 
are  glad  to  welcome  the  blaze  of  his  round- 
ed majesty  over  the  hills.  For  the  first 
half-hour  he  is  perfect ;  the  side  of  your 
body  farthest  from  him  may  feel  like  an 
icicle,  but  that  next  to  bim  will  be  done 
to  a  turn;  in  ten  minutes  more  he  will 
begin  to  overdo  it,  and  will  go  on  overdo- 
ing it  till  you  are  altogether  overdone. 

Time  was  of  value  to  a  man  who  was 
up  to  his  tricks,  so  I  cantered  across  the 
valley,  quitting  its  pleasant  scene  for  the 
plains  which  everywhere  spread  them- 
selves. Small  piles  of  bones,  white  and 
glistening,  marked  where  a  buck  had  been 
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shot;  their  skins  sell  for  a  few  pence,  yet 
the  Boers  are  shooting  them  down  so  rap- 
idly that  in  some  years  hence  the  race  will 
be  extinct. 

A  few  miles  farther  I  came  upon  an- 
other valley,  also  holding  a  lake  in  its 
hollow,  altogether  different  from  the  first. 
Here  was  fringe  of  rocks,  black  and  jag- 
ged, sticking  out  in  points  against  which 
the  waves  splashed.  The  lake  was  about 
two  miles  long,  divided  by  a  bridge  of 
rocks,  level  with  the  water  and  eaten  into 
countless  holes,  telling  of  the  old  giants 
who  had  been  blowing  rock-bubbles  long 
ago  in  this  neighborhood,  when  the  bub- 
bles bursting,  had  hardened,  and  filled 
with  water. 

On  the  side  farthest  from  me  was  a  rank 
of  tall,  white  birds,  four  deep,  something 
like  storks,  but  which  turned  out  to  be 
flamingoes.  In  every  pool  were  ducks, 
paddling  in  pairs;  waders  stalked  in  the 
shallows;  the  centre  given  op  to  black 
and  white  geese.  But  of  all  the  birds 
there  the  flamingoes  were  the  strangest. 
Their  legs  were  so  thin  and  so  straight, 
their  necks  so  absurdly  unequal  to  their 
clumsy  heads,  the  scraps  of  red  plum- 
age so  marked  a  contrast  to  their  snow- 
white  feathers,  their  solemnity  ridiculous. 
Though  there  must  have  been  a  hundred 
of  them,  I  could  not  detect  a  movement  in 
a  single  flamingo.  Every  bird  was  de- 
voured with  curiosity  about  myself.  Ev- 
ery eye  was  watching  me ;  I  don't  believe 
one  of  thorn  winked.  Then,  all  at  once, 
the  flock  rose  like  a  great  white  cloud  — 
now  white,  and  now  pink  again. 

The  contrast  between  the  lake  and  the 
veldt  around  it  was  very  striking.  Here 
all  was  life  and  motion ;  the  water-birds 
darting  ceaselessly,  leaving  wakes  like 
silver  lines  that  broadened  and  died  out; 
the  geese  sailing  far  out  of  reach,  calmly 
observant;  the  flamingoes  overhead  ma- 
noeuvring against  the  sky;  on  the  beach 
at  my  feet  the  sand-pipers  running  races 
after  the  worms. 

A  dozen  steps  up  the  bank  and  I  looked 
over  a  sea  of  grass  across  which  the  wag- 
on track  wound  away  to  the  sky-line ;  and 
it  was  over  this  dreary  waste  that  I  now 
turned  reluctantly.  There  were  more 
heaps  of  bones,  and  a  few  bucks  scattered 
widely.  A  fat  hare  jumping  up  under  my 
pony's  feet  was  startling.  Here  and  there 
lay  an  ox,  dead  long  ago,  its  framework, 
dried  to  a  mummy,  attractive  to  the  vul- 
tures—  dirty  brown  birds,  which  craned 
their  necks  and  sidled  away  from  their 
feast  as  I  rode  past;  sights  which  a  trav- 
eller in  South  Africa  knows  too  well.    So 


I  rode  for  many  miles,  the  turf  gemmed 
with  flowers,  a  light  yellow  star  in  clus- 
ters more  common  than  the  rest. 

In  front  had  been  growing  up  a  line, 
darker  than  the  everlasting  veldt,  which  1 
knew  to  be  the  bank  of  the  next  lake. 
The  turf  was  soppy  with  bright-green 
patches.  In  one  of  them  a  couple  of  grey 
geese  eyed  me  solemnly  ;  a  pair  of  Kaffir 
cranes  not  far  off,  the  feathery  plumage  of 
their  wings,  soft  dove  color,  drooping  be- 
hind them  like  a  tail.  When  I  was  under 
the  ridge  I  dismounted,  knee-haltering  my 
pony,  and,  creeping  behind  a  clump  of 
rushes,  stole  up  to  get  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

In  my  excitement  I  scarcely  breathed. 
Quite  close  to  me,  below  the  rushes,  I  saw 
a  sheet  of  silver,  reflecting  the  clouds, 
dotted  with  wild-fowl;  the  divers  in  pairs, 
the  geese  and  ducks  in  fleets,  and  just  un- 
der where  I  lay  two  flamingoes  and  three 
geese  pluming  themselves,  unconscious  of 
the  intruder  behind  the  rushes.  The 
silver  reflecting  them  doubled  the  number 
of  the  birds,  the  ripple  adding  life  and 
motion  to  the  group.  The  flamingoes 
were  snowy  white,  their  wings  and  heads 
dabbed  with  pink ;  the  geese,  comfortable 
black  and  white  fellows,  larger  than  the 
familiar  Michaelmas  bird.  Everywhere 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  cries  of  other 
water-birds,  a  constant  chattering,  con- 
tented or  quarrelsome,  hurrying  after  a 
scrap  of  food,  disappointed  when  it  es- 
caped them,  happy  when  it  was  captured. 
Then  down  the  wind  came  the  whirr  of 
many  wings  as  the  newcomers  splashed 
into  the  lake. 

The  water  stretched  as  far  as  I  could 
see  for  about  four  miles,  ending  in  a  line 
of  boulders,  piled  loosely  one  upon  the 
other,  and  dotted  with  brushwood,  form- 
ing a  promontory  stretching  nearly  across 
the  lake,  which  had  got  to  be  named  after 
it,  Island  Lake  Pan  —  " salt  pan"  is  the 
local  term  for  a  salt  lake.  I  was  loth  to 
disturb  the  peaceful  home  I  was  look- 
ingMnto,  but  time  was  flying,  the  lake  was 
long,  and  to  miss  exploring  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  So  I  jumped  up.  The 
faces  of  those  birds  were  comical ;  they 
were  so  astonished,  they  could  not  believe 
their  own  eyes ;  if  ever  birds  were  taken 
aback,  it  was  the  five  below  me.  The 
flamingoes  were  the  most  ludicrous ;  their 
little  eyes  twinkled,  and  stared,  and 
blinked  again  ;  if  they  had  owned  pocket 
handkerchiefs  they  would  have  taken  them 
out  and  wiped  away  the  wonder  that  was 
in  them.  As  it  was  they  gathered  their 
wits  together,  and  spreading  their  wings 
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flapped  away  followed  by  the  geese, 
quacking  indignantly. 

The  shore  was  sand,  white,  and  broken 
on  the  far  side  into  miniature  capes ; 
round  each  a  colony  of  ducks,  some  wad- 
dling, some  swimming,  the  rest  standing 
while  they  put  a  finishing  touch  to  their 
toilettes,  every  one  of  them  quacking  in- 
cessantly. 

Scattered  along  the  beach  were  many 
weather-worn  bones,  the  skulls  of  the  hip- 
popotami that  once  made  the  lake  their 
home ;  and  a  little  farther  inland  amongst 
the  rushes  were  the  hiding-places,  roughly 
built  of  turf,  from  which  they  had  been 
shot;  their  favorite  haunt  a  large  circular 
pool  upon  the  far  side  of  the  promontory 
towards  which  I  was  walking. 

Half-way  between  it  and  the  head  of  the 
lake  a  colony  of  water-fowl  was  conspicu- 
ous, attracted  by  a  stream  which  wandered 
through  a  green  patch  to  the  water,  and 
going  on  towards  them  I  nearly  stepped 
into  a  hole,  larger  than  a  soup-plate,  per- 
haps two  feet  deep.  It  had  been  lately 
made,  the  water  still  running  into  it.  A 
few  feet  farther  towards  the  lake  was  an- 
other just  like  it,  and  again  another. 
There  was  nothing  to  account  for  the 
holes,  but  I  could  not  help  examining 
them  curiously.  The  mud  and  oozing 
water  told  nothing,  and  I  looked  up  for 
some  one  who  could  help  me.  Facing  the 
lake,  I  saw  three  dots  floating  on  the 
water  which  slowly  sank  out  of  sight, 
then  bobbed  up  again  just  in   the  same 

Clace.  The  dots  were  very  like  three 
urnt  corks  out  for  a  holiday,  yet  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  they  were  the  eyes 
and  nose  of  a  hippopotamus.  The  dots 
were  quite  still  now,  and  I  could  fancy 
that  I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  monster  en- 
joying my  inability  to  do  more  than  stare 
at  him.  For  a  good  half-hour  while  I 
watched  them  I  don't  think  they  changed 
their  position  one  inch,  they  just  looked 
or  swam  me  out,  and  as  it  was  getting 
dusk  I  had  to  leave  them. 

A  Boer  told  me  afterwards  that  one  old 
hippopotamus  is  left,  spending  his  time 
between  Island  Lake  Pan  and  Lake  Chris- 
sie;  his  habit  being  to  wander  from  one 
to  the  other  at  night,  frightening,  not  un- 
naturally, the  travellers  he  may  chance  to 
meet. 

There  is  a  charm  in  camp  life  in  South 
Africa;  the  air  is  cool  and  fresh,  the  veldt 
you  have  picked  out  for  the  night  is  dot 
ted  with  flowers,  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
the  stars  peep  out  quite  early,  the  wind, 
which  all  day  long  has  been  tearing  across 
the  plains,  has  gone  down,  and  the  little 


table  under  the  lee  of  your  wagon  prom- 
ises dinner  to  the  best  of  appetites ;  just 
beyond  the  camp  fire  sparkles,  the  only 
sound  the  oxen  chewing  their  evening 
meal.  You  are  your  own  master,  and 
alone. 

True,  you  have  to  do  without  a  great 
deal  that  you  used  to  think  indispensable, 
the  necessities  of  outdoor  life  bringing 
home  to  a  man  that  hot,  well-cooked  food 
is  better  than  many  delicate  dishes,  a  dis- 
covery which  has  made  the  *'  Kaffir  pot " 
an  institution  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a 
clumsy,  cast-iron  concern,  akin  to  the 
witches'  cauldron  in  ••  Macbeth,"  but  it  will 
stand  knocking  about  over  the  roughest 
roads  in  the  wagon,  has  little  choice  about 
the  fire  that  warms  it,  will  hold  a  great 
deal  no  matter  what  its  size  or  shape, 
and  when  heated  keeps  hot  a  long  time. 
The  ducks  and  hippopotamus  were  well 
enough,  but  never  was  anything  more 
welcome  than  this  same  clumsy  "  Kaffir 
pot  "and  my  lumbering  wagon  brought  up 
for  the  night,  which  1  picked  up  after  a 
good  hour's  ride. 

Next  morning,  for  a  change,  the  track 
was  undulating;  here  and  there  rocks 
stuck  out  of  the  turf;  on  either  side  were 
hollows,  the  beds  of  dried-up  lakes ;  in- 
deed, local  tradition  has  it  that  the  lakes 
themselves  are  drying  up,  but  then  tradi- 
tion dates  from  yesterday  in  South  Afri- 
ca. Pools  were  plentiful  —  I  counted  dve 
from  one  hill  —  generally  round,  circled 
with  rushes,  and  quite  devoid  of  life.  The 
swells  in  the  veldt  were  interminable,  one 
after  another  was  climbed  with  a  certainty 
that  Lake  Chrissie  would  be  in  sight  from 
the  top;  the  top  reached  and  an  expanse 
of  green  was  all  that  met  the  eye.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  lie  of  the  land,  a  little  bit 
down  the  hill  and  the  lake  would  appear. 
But  the  little  bit  became  a  long  bit,  and 
the  long  bit  went  up  the  next  swell,  and 
still  there  was  no  lake.  Yet  it  was  only 
ten  miles  from  Island  Lake  Pan  to  Lake 
Chrissie,  just  an  hour's  canter.  Try  ten 
miles'  ride  in  England,  in  some  part  of  it 
where  there  are  no  hedges,  no  trees,  no 
cottages,  where  the  mud  shows  no  sign  o'f 
wheels,  where  the  horizon  is  always  a  long, 
unbroken  line,  and  you  will  form  an  idea 
of  the  monotony  of  ten  miles  on  the  veldt. 

But  even  that  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
so  at  last  a  bright  streak  of  water  on  the 
left  told  me  that  my  ride  was  done.  A 
little  below,  in  a  hollow,  lay  Lake  Chrissie, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  salt  lakes,  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight,  framed  in  sandy  beaches, 
quiet  and  beautiful,  a  perfect  picture  in  its 
solitude,  one  which   1  had  set  my  heart 
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upon  to  see.  Alas !  for  human  nature, 
my  eyes  wandered  over  that  still  water  to 
rest  upon  a  dirty  grey  house  in  a  clump  of 
gum-trees  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was 
only  a  wayside  store  where  bad  brandy 
and  stale  tinned  meats,  like  those  in  the 
shop  windows  of  the  slums  of  any  seaport 
town,  can  be  bought,  yet  just  then  it  came 
upon  me  like  a  glimpse  of  paradise  beside 
which  the  lake  and  its  seven  miles  of  sil- 
ver water  sank  into  insignificance.  Ante- 
lope and  geese  are  excellent  company,  but 
they  can't  speak ;  here,  at  any  rate,  behind 
the  stale  tins  and  bad  brandy  would  be  a 
fellow-creature  who  can  talk. 

A  South  African  store,  in  suiting  itself 
to  the  wants  of  its  customers,  has  obtained 
an  individuality  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
contents  never  vary.  There  will  be  a  row 
of  "  Kaffir  pots  "  at  the  door,  several  boxes 
of  nails  just  inside,  half  a  dozen  chains 
painted  very  black  stretched  in  front  of 
the  counter,  in  a  corner  are  some  soldiers' 
red  coats,  from  the  roof  hang  cheap 
saddles  and  bridles,  behind  the  counter 
the  indispensable  glass  case  stands  up, 
gay  with  bonnets,  prehistoric  in  fashion, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  Scotch  sugarplums, 
on  the  other  by  bottles  full  of  droppels% 
patent  medicines  believed  in  by  the  Boers, 
while  on  the  counter  is  a  heap  of  beads, 
tied  up  in  hanks,  such  as  children  thread, 
most  attractive  to  the  Kaffir  maiden  ;  tins 
of  Morton's  jams,  Swiss  milk  and  sardines, 
with  the  never-wanting  black  bottle  of  Hol- 
lands gin,  called  out  here  "square  face," 
some  tumblers  holding  about  a  wineglass- 
ful,  owing  to  their  thickness  and  superflu- 
ity of  bottom,  and  a  jug  of  dirty  water. 
Colonials  make  for  this  bottle  previous  to 
business,  half  tilling  a  glass,  adding  just 
as  little  water  as  they  can,  and  drink  off 
the  mixture  with  much  conviviality.  Its 
price  of  one  shilling  is  as  fixed  as  Median 
laws. 

Hitching  my  bridle  to  the  rail  which  is 
always  in  front  of  a  Boer  house,  I  went 
inside.  Behind  the  counter  were  three 
young  men  in  shirt  sleeves  busy  in  attend- 
ing to  a  Boer  farmer,  his  wife,  and  three 
daughters.  The  first  was  very  dirty  and 
half  drunk ;  his  wife,  got  up  in  black  sat- 
in, crinoline,  and  bonnet  of  many  hues, 
was  elderly  and  watchful ;  the  daughters, 
strapping  girls,  with  very  pink  faces 
swathed  in  white  bandages  to  preserve 
their  complexions,  and  wearing  white  sun- 
bonnets  like  those  of  haymakers  at  home. 

Of  course  much  hand-shaking  followed, 
the  old  Boer  repeating  the  operation  with 
an  eye  to  prospective  "square  face,"  his 
vrau  solemnly  doing  likewise,  the  girls 


stretching  out  their  arms  at  full  length  in 
a  terrible  hurry  for  their  turn,  and  when 
it  was  over  backing  at  once  into  their  cor- 
ner. 

My  nationality  as  a  "doompt  Ingleesh- 
maan "  did  not  prevent  the  venerable 
Dutchman  from  starting  a  "deal,"  and 
asking  for  a  glass  of  "  square  face."  The 
44  deal '  settled  and  the  "  square  face  " 
drunk,  he  became  noisy,  aod  seemed  in- 
clined to  stop  where  he  was  for  the  night. 
But  the  old  woman  told  me  they  had  a 
twenty-mile  trek  before  they  got  home,  and 
so  at  last  hauled  him  off. 

Outside  the  store  was  the  head  of  Lake 
Chrissie,  lost  in  sandy  shallows,  the  water 
stretching  away  for  seven  miles,  shaped 
like  a  half-moon ;  on  the  left  hand  a  beach 
of  hard,  white  sand,  excellent  cantering 
ground.  High  banks  shut  out  the  country 
round,  the  lake  was  my  company.  Well 
out  in  the  centre  the  water-fowl  paddled 
fearlessly ;  now  and  then  a  flight  of  geese 
would  join  them  with  a  whirr  and  much 
splashing.  The  farther  end  of  the  lake 
was  circular  and  singularly  devoid  of  life. 
Altogether  Lake  Chrissie  hardly  came  up 
to  my  expectations.  I  felt  a  little  bit  dis- 
appointed, the  ride  had  been  so  long,  the 
goal  appeared  so  small,  and  I  rode  up  the 
bank  which  enclosed  my  disappointment. 
The  change  was  magical.  Instead  of  the 
dreary  veldt  the  country  was  broken  into 
undulations  crossing  each  other  like  net- 
work, the  surface  blackened  by  herds  of 
buck.  Everywhere  patches  of  darker 
color  against  the  green,  dotted  with  specks 
of  white,  told  of  their  rendezvous.  Each 
family  had  a  patch  to  itself;  the  spring- 
bok apart  from  the  bless-bok;  the  reed- 
bok  more  scattered;  the  tiny  "oriby"  in- 
between  ;  farther  away  a  line  of  bigger 
beasts  with  shaggy  heads,  and  feet  inces- 
santly pawing  up  the  turf,  the  prize  cov- 
eted by  South  African  sportsmen,  the 
blue  wildebeast,  the  gnu  of  our  childhood. 
I  counted  twenty  separate  herds,  and  there 
must  have  been  many  more  in  the  hollows 
which  I  could  not  see.  I  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  ante- 
lope, but  they  took  no  notice  of  me. 

After  gazing  at  the  scene  till  my  eyes 
grew  dim,  I  turned  away  towards  the  lake, 
the  shadows  creeping  across  the  water 
warning  me  that  it  was  time  to  be  off. 
Camp  was  at  the  store,  a  good  eight  miles' 
ride  in  a  country  where  darkness  falls 
quickly  and  the  traveller  misses  the  pleas- 
ant evening  twilight. 

As  I  rode  along  the  beach  the  rush  of 
wings  overhead  was  continuous,  the  geese 
in  long  lines  making  for  a  point  where 
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they  seemed  to  alight.  This  place  was  in 
a  hollow,  separated  from  the  lake  by  sand- 
hills, so  my  approach  was  not  observed  by 
its  visitors.  The  geese  were  so  eager  to 
reach  it  that  they  never  swerved,  although 
many  of  them  flew  very  close  to  me.  Ev- 
ery bird  was  a  black  and  white  goose,  like 
those  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  and  gave 
an  occasional  quack  of  satisfaction  on 
sighting  his  roosting-place. 

It  was  so  close  to  me  that  I  could  not 
forbear  from  dismounting,  and  creeping 
behind  the  sand-hills  got  up  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  birds,  a  clump  of  rushes  al- 
lowing me  to  see  all  that  was  going  on 
without  being  seen  myself.  I  was  looking 
down  on  a  long,  swampy  valley,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  in  length,  a  pool  of  water  wind- 
ing through  the  middle,  its  line  broken 
with  clumps  of  rushes,  the  banks  crowded 
with  birds;  standing,  not  in  groups,  but 
in  one  solid  rank,  many  deep,  like  soldiers 
halted,  every  goose  chattering,  waddling, 
or  polishing  his  feathers  for  the  night. 
The  assembly  counted  many  thousands, 
and  continually  a  fresh  string  would  swoop 
down  amid  noisy  greetings.  In  the  gath- 
ering darkness  the  birds  looked  like  rows 
of  pigmies  rather  than  solid  geese  and 
ganders.  That  marsh  must  have  been 
the  bedroom  of  every  goose  at  the  salt 
lakes. 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  them  in  their 
happy  home ;  I  could  have  shot  those 
nearest  me  with  ease,  but  the  larder  was 
well  stocked,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
intrude  where  I  was  not  wanted.  To  this 
day  I  never  meet  roast  goose  without 
thinking  of  my  moderation  with  his  breth- 
ren at  the  salt  lakes. 

The  ride  to  camp  was  long  and  a  bit 
dreary ;  the  night  noises,  always  strange 
and  weird,  were  multiplied  in  the  still- 
ness ;  some  birds  flapped  across  in  an  un- 
canny way  ;  the  antelope  drinking  at  the 
lake  flitted  away  more  like  ghosts  than 
honest  buck ;  the  stars  shone  like  steel 
points  —  the  lake,  catching  their  glitter, 
reflecting  it  endlessly ;  its  dark-grey  water 
my  only  guide.  Night  grew  on  apace; 
often  I  thought  I  saw  the  camp-fire  ahead, 
but  it  was  only  a  glowworm.  The  way 
seemed  so  long  and  never-ending  that  I 
began  to  think  I  should  have  to  camp  out 
with  my  saddle  for  a  pillow,  poetical 
enough  in  print,  but  a  dreary  business 
when  you  have  tried  it  before  and  know 
how  cold  and  damp  it  is.  But  the  pony 
was  a  good  one  and  stepped  out  heartily, 
till  in  front,  oh,  so  far  away !  blazed  out  a 
spark,  redder  than  the  stars,  a  spark 
which  the  tedious  lake  did  not  reflect,  a 
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spark  that  grew  bigger,  making  the  pony 
prick  his  ears  and  quicken  his  pace,  till  it 
grew  brighter,  and  the  sand  softer,  and 
the  pony  more  lumbering;  then,  all  at 
once,  as  if  by  magic,  the  darkness  melted 
back  in  a  circle  round  the  camp-fire,  from 
which  rang  out  cheerful  voices.  The  next 
minute  I  was  out  of  the  saddle,  surrounded 
by  the  three  young  men,  in  shirt-sleeves, 
from  the  store,  who  seemed  to  say  that 
dinner  was  ready.  It  was  a  pleasant  end- 
ing to  one  of  many  pleasant  days  which  I 
spent  at  the  South  African  salt  lakes. 
W.  E.  Montague. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  YOUTH  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

In  a  period  like  this  when  our  own  em- 
pire seems  only  too  likely  to  be  wrecked, 
not  by  any  want  of  military  dash  or  a  de- 
cline in  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  by  the 
political  incapacity  of  men  who  are  among 
the  most  eloquent  who  ever  ruled  Great 
Britain,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
trace  the  means  by  which  another  empire 
was  created.  Every  student  of  Shake- 
speare must  have  felt  a  certain  relief  in 
passing  from  the  picture  of  Henry  VI.  to 
that  of  Richard  1 1 1.  The  misery  which  a 
just,  gentle,  and  religious  prince  can  bring 
upon  a  country  by  his  mere  inability  to 
look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  act  boldly 
when  the  time  calls  for  action,  is  so  great 
and  purposeless  that  we  feel  half  inclined 
to  excuse  the  monstrous  child  of  the  civil 
wars,  who  had  at  least  a  motive  for  all 
his  crimes,  and  who  never  inflicted  pain 
except  for  a  distinct  purpose.  It  is  with  a 
similar  feeling  that  we  turn  from  the  daily 
contemplation  of  a  man  as  blameless  and 
incompetent  as  King  Henry,  to  regard  a 
statesman  who,  whatever  his  faults  may 
be,  has  never  acted  blindly,  thoughtlessly, 
or  recklessly,  whose  motives  we  believe 
to  have  been  invariably  of  the  highest 
order,  and  who  has  beyond  doubt  worked 
out  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  most 
difficult  political  problem  of  the  period* 

Our  account  of  him  will  of  necessity  be 
short,  sketchy,  and  inadequate;  it  will  end 
at  the  time  when  Europe  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  work,  for  then  the  hardest 
part  of  his  days'  labor  was  over,  and  the 
foundations  on  which  the  future  power  of 
his  country  was  to  rest  had  already  been 
laid.  It  will  however,  we  trust,  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  success  of  the  great 
statesman  has  been  due  quite  as  much  to 
his   moral   as    his   intellectual   qualities. 
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With  what  convictions  did  he  enter  the 
political  world  during  the  stormy  years  of 
the  revolution  ?  Through  what  school  of 
training  had  he  passed  to  fit  him  for  the 
great  task  he  was  shortly  to  undertake  ? 
In  order  to  answer  these  questions  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  a  greater 
length  than  might  otherwise  be  desirable 
on  the  earlier  years  of  the  chancellor's 
life. 

Prince  Bismarck  was  born  at  Schfin- 
hausen  on  the  1st  April,  1815.  His  father 
was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
nobles  who  had  frequently  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  their  sovereigns,  while 
his  mother  belonged  by  birth  to  a  family 
that  had  long  been  as  distinguished  in 
the  civil  service,  which  has  contributed 
almost  as  much  as  the  army  to  the  great- 
ness of  Prussia.  Schonhausen  was  the 
seat  from  which  this  branch  of  the  Bis- 
marcks  took  its  second  name,  but  on  the 
death  of  a  cousin,  the  father  of  the  present 
chancellor  inherited  his  Pomeranian  es- 
tates, and  removed  to  them  in  the  year 
following  the  birth  of  his  son.  Thus 
Kniephof  became  the  early  home  of  the 
boy,  whose  full  name  was  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  trace  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  statesman  the  qualities  he  has 
inherited  from  each  of  the  two  bodies 
which  have  long  formed  the  chief  support 
of  the  Prussian  throne ;  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  dwelling  for  a  moment  on 
the  character  of  the  family  life  which  the 
union  brought  about.  Carl  Wilhelm  Fer- 
dinand von  Bismarck  had  served  in  the 
army  in  his  youth;  he  was  fond  of  the 
country,  of  practical  farming  and  of  field 
sports  —  in  fact  his  life  and  inclination 
were  those  of  the  Prussian  country  gen- 
tlemen of  his  day.  And  as  he  shared 
their  traditions,  so  he  doubtless  shared 
many  of  their  prejudices.  His  wife,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  inherited  the  liberal 
ideas  of  her  father,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  two  successors.  She  held 
the  titles  of  the  old  families  of  the  Mark 
in  slight  esteem,  and  thought  but  little  of 
their  pedigrees.  Her  own  mind  was  quick 
—  it  had  been  carefully  cultivated  from 
her  childhood;  and  she  must  have  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  insight  into  char- 
acter if  it  is  true  that  when  her  two  boys 
were  still  in  the  nursery,  she  prophesied 
that  the  elder,  Bernhard,  would  become  a 
Land  rath,  and  Otto  a  diplomatist.  A  per- 
son who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Kniephof 
in  those  days,  says  that  the  mother  was 


the  judgment  (Verstand)oi  the  family,  and 
the  father  its  heart. 

It  was  only  natural  that  be  should  feel 
an  especial  fondness  for  his  youngest 
child,  who,  indeed,  was  a  favorite  with  the 
whole  house  and  neighborhood  on  account 
of  his  docility  and  his  pleasant,  open  ways. 
The  boy  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
a  kindness  to  all  dependents  which  had  no 
condescension  in  it,  and  by  bis  scrupulous 
truthfulness.  His  mother,  however,  seems 
to  have  feared  that  he  might  be  spoiled 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  father  and  the 
housekeeper,  as  well  as  the  attention  he 
excited  everywhere.  The  life  at  Kniephof, 
too,  was  too  quiet  and  monotonous  for  so 
amiable  and  gifted  a  lady.  Her  winters 
must  be  passed  in  town,  and  a  part  of  the' 
summers  in  a  watering-place,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  boy  was  doubtless  an  en- 
cumbrance. At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been,  be  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  in  Berlin  at  the  early  age 
of  seven  (Easter,  1821). 

The  loneliness  and  homesickness  which 
every  affectionate  child  feels  when  it  is 
first  committed  to  the  charge  of  strangers, 
were  in  this  case  increased  by  the  system 
of  education  pursued  by  Professor  Pla- 
mann.  At  that  time  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited by  the  wars  against  Napoleon  was 
still  strong,  and  it  led  to  strange  theories 
of  life  and  discipline.  The  worthy  pro- 
fessor's school  was  one  of  those  institu- 
tions which  are  born  and  nourished  by 
the  fashionable  folly  of  the  day.  Father 
Jahn's  theories  were  mercilessly  carried 
out,  the  pupils  were  subjected  on  principle 
to  every  discomfort  in  order  to  inure  them 
to  cold,  hunger,  and  deprivation  of  all 
kinds.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches 
of  knowledge,  they  were  taught  how  to 
perform  gymnastic  exercises  and  to  hate 
the  French.  In  a  word,  all  the  absurdities 
which  Heine  afterwards  ridiculed  with 
such  brilliant  humor  surrounded  Bismarck 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  his  father's  house. 
He  disliked  gymnastics,  a  feeling  he  has 
always  retained,  and  even  in  those  early 
years  he  resented  the  narrowness  of  heart 
and  mind  which  assumed  the  name  of 
patriotism.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  nobleman.  From  his  early 
education  he  had  never  been  inclined  to 
attach  much  importance  to  this.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  he  showed  no  signs  of 
offensive  pride  —  indeed,  he  got  on  fairly 
well  with  them;  but  two  or  three  of  his 
democratic  teachers  could  not  forgive  the 
fact  that  he  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  had  inherited  a  title.  In  ' 
a  word,  he  was  wretched,  and  even  now  it 
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is  said  that  the  chancellor  cannot  refer  to 
this  period  of  his  life  without  a  certain 
bitterness.  He  had,  however,  two  com- 
forts. His  brother  was  his  schoolfellow, 
and  in  the  winter,  when  his  parents  came 
to  Berlin,  the  boys  lived  with  them.  Still 
he  felt  it  a  deliverance  when,  in  1827,  he 
was  removed  to  a  public  school.  The  two 
brothers  for  a  time  lived  together  in  their 
father's  town  house  under  the  care  of  an 
old  servant  of  the  family  and  a  private 
tutor,  who  taught  them  French  and  En- 
glish, gave  them  any  assistance  they 
needed  in  their  studies,  and  superintended 
their  home  education.  These  tutors  fre- 
quently changed  and  cannot  have  been 
very  carefully  chosen,  since  one  O:  them 
suddenly  disappeared  with  the  money  that 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  for  the  house- 
keeping. 

The  following  extract  is  interesting,  as 
it  supplies  us  with  almost  the  only  infor- 
mation we  possess  as  to  this  part  of  the 
future  statesman's  life.  It  was  written  by 
Dr.  Bonnel,  long  after  his  old  pupil  had 
made  his  mark  in  the  history  of  Prussia 
and  Europe :  — 

Bismarck  attracted  my  attention  on  his  first 
admission  (to  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymna- 
sium,  his  first  public  school).  On  this  occasion 
the  new  scholars  sat  on  several  forms  which 
stood  behind  each  other,  and  so,  while  the 
opening  ceremony  was  proceeding,  the  teachers 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  them,  and 
forming  some  estimate  of  their  character.  I 
can  still  distinctly  remember  that  Otto  von 
Bismarck  sat  among  the  rest,  in  visible  excite- 
ment, with  a  frank,  friendly,  boyish  face,  and 
clear  bright  eyes.  He  was  cheerful  and  quite 
free  from  shyness,  so  that  I  thought  to  myself, 
That  is  a  nice  boy,  I  will  keep  my  eye  upon 
him.  .  .  .  In  1831  he  came  to  board  with  me. 
My  little  household  then  consisted  only  of  my- 
self, my  wife,  and  a  single  child  of  about  a 
year ;  my  pupil  was  always  modest  and  amiable, 
and  treated  us  all  with  affection.  In  every  re- 
spect his  behavior  was  pleasing.  He  hardly 
ever  went  out  of  an  evening ;  when  I  was  not 
at  home,  he  chatted  with  my  wife  and  showed 
a  great  love  of  family  life.  He  gained  all  our 
hearts,  and  we  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
care  and  affection,  so  that  after  he  had  left  us, 
his  father  said  that  his  son  had  never  been  so 
happy  and  comfortable  as  in  our  house. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  these  kindly 
feelings  never  underwent  any  change. 
When  the  pupil  was  prime  minister  to  the 
outside  world,  he  was  still  the  simple  Otto 
von  Bismarck  to  Dr.  Bonnel.  He  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  education  of  his  own 
sons,  and  when  they  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced sent  them  to  the  school  of  which 
his  old  master  was  the  director.    From 
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other  sides  we  learn  only  that  Bismarck's 
behavior  was  such  as  hardly  ever  to  de- 
serve punishment  or  even  reproval;  he 
had  already  begun  to  show  the  taste  for 
historical  reading  that  has  distinguished 
him  through  life,  and  be  was  so  quick  and 
intelligent  that  all  his  tasks  seemed  easy 
to  him ;  indeed,  the  latter  must  have  been 
the  case,  as  he  passed  his  final  examina- 
tions and  was  in  a  position  to  enter  the 
university  before  he  had  completed  his 
seventeenth  year. 

One  anecdote  of  Bismarck's  schoolboy 
days  is  perhaps  worth  repeating.  In  1831 
the  dread  of  the  cholera  was  universal, 
and  his  father  had  given  orders  that  as 
soon  as  the  first  case  occurred  in  Berlin 
his  son  should  be  sent  home.  The  boy, 
eager  for  a  holiday,  used  to  hire  a  horse 
and  ride  out  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  expected  the  first  news  of  the  epidemic 
would  come.  One  day  his  horse  fell  with 
him  and  his  leg  was  so  badly  sprained 
that  he  had  to  stay  in  bed  long  after  the 
cholera  was  raging  in  Berlin.  Yet  under 
these  provoking  circumstances  he  was 
perfectly  cheerful  and  showed  no  sign  of 
impatience.  It  seems  that  the  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inevitable,  the  courage  to 
make  the  best  of  unpleasant  contin- 
gencies which  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  whole  of  his  political  career,  was  an 
inborn  quality. 

His  admission  to  a  university  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  a  German  youth. 
During  his  school  days  he  has  been 
subjected  to  restraints  hardly  known  in 
England.  He  is  now  permitted  almost 
boundless  license.  Every  excess  is  ex- 
cused, every  whim  forgiven  in  the  young 
student,  and  if  he  has  any  spirit  he  is  ex- 
pected to  show  it  both  in  the  tavern  and 
the  fencing  school.  When  Bismarck  first 
went  to  Gottingen,  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  manners  of  the  place,  but 
though  he  did  not  join  any  of  the  student 
societies,  he  soon  found  a  circle  of  com- 
panions with  whom  he  lived  wildly  and 
merrily  enough.  One  day  when  they  were 
lunching  with  him,  and  had  drunk  more 
than  enough  wine,  a  bottle  was  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  and  the  host  was  sum- 
moned by  the  university  authorities  for 
this  breach  of  the  public  peace.  He  ap- 
peared before  his  judge  in  a  high  hat,  a 
dressing-gown  of  bright  and  varied  col- 
ors, and  riding-boots,  accompanied  by  a 
powerful  dog.  On  his  return  from  the 
interview,  which  was  not  rendered  the 
more  agreeable  by  his  dress,  and  the  ter- 
ror his  companion  at  first  excited,  he  met 
four  students  who  belonged  to  the  Hano- 
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verian  corps.  His  strange  attire  excited 
their  mirth,  a  quarrel  ensued,  aod  he  re- 
ceived  four  challenges  on  the  spot.  He 
at  once  took  the  necessary  steps,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Brunswick  corps  for  the  use 
of  their  weapons,  which  was  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  One  of  the  Hanove- 
rians, however,  lived  in  the  same  house 
as  Bismarck,  and  had  long  looked  upon 
him  as  a  promising  recruit  for  the  society  ; 
he  therefore  persuaded  his  friends  to  with- 
draw their  challenges,  and  to  tender  ample 
apologies.  The  result  was  that  Bismarck 
at  once  joined  the  corps.  According  to 
student  etiquette,  no  greater  insult  could 
have  been  offered  to  the  men  of  Bruns- 
wick, one  of  the  chief  of  whom  immedi- 
ately challenged  the  offender.  Bismarck, 
however,  young  as  he  was,  proved  the 
better  swordsman,  and  gained  the  victory 
over  his  opponent.  Such  duels  are  of 
course  only  fencing  matches,  with  sharp 
weapons  and  without  a  mask.  The  chan- 
cellor is  said  to  have  fought  about  thirty 
of  them,  and  he  never  received  a  cut  but 
once,  when  a  sword  broke,  and  the  end 
flew  into  his  face ;  so  that  he  was  declared 
to  be  unwounded  by  the  umpires,  though 
the  scar  is  still  visible. 

From  the  time  of  his  joining  the  Hano- 
verians, Bismarck's  life  became  as  wild  as 
that  of  any  student  in  Germany.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  every  form  of  ex- 
cess that  the  youth  of  that  country  delight 
to  honor,  and  outdid  his  companions  in 
most  of  them.  During  these  years,  we 
can  find  hardly  a  trace  of  the  quiet  aod 
affectionate  disposition  which  led  the  boy 
to  sit  chatting  so  contentedly  with  Mrs. 
Bonnel  after  the  day's  lessons  were  done, 
except  perhaps  in  the  delight  he  took  in 
listening  to  good  music,  especially  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  lasting  friendship  he 
formed  with  two  or  three  young  men, 
whose  tastes  and  habits  were  very  differ- 
ent from  his  own.  Among  these,  there 
was  an  American,  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
who  has  since  become  the  celebrated  his- 
torian. His  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure 
left  Bismarck  no  time  for  study.  During 
the  whole  of  his  university  course,  he  is 
said  only  twice  to  have  entered  a  lecture- 
room.  Yet  such  was  his  ability,  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  applied  him- 
self to  private  reading  when  the  examina- 
tions approached,  that  he  passed  them 
with  credit,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  auscultator  (in   the  spring  of 

1835). 

He  was  now  introduced  at  court,  and 
mixed  freely  with  the  best  society  of  Ber- 
lin, but  he  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of 


his  office,  and  though  many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  the  wit  and  spirit  with  which 
he  resented  what  he  regarded  as  the  rude- 
ness of  his  superiors,  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  referendary.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  left  law  for 
the  civil  service,  a  step  that  was  neces- 
sary to  prepare  him  for  the  diplomatic 
career  which  his  mother  wished  him  to 
adopt.  This  led  to  his  removal  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  where  he  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  the  brilliant  society  that  yearly  as- 
sembled at  the  mineral  wells.  It  was  here 
that  he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  for- 
eign lady,  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
was  doomed  to  a  disappointment  that  ex- 
ercised a  deep  influence  over  the  next  few 
years  of  the  statesman's  life.  With  the 
permission  of  his  superiors,  he  exchanged 
his  position  forone  in  Potsdam,  and  there 
entered  the  Guards  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  through  the  vear  of  military  ser- 
vice which  Prussian  law  requires. 

But  new  troubles  were  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  long  time  his  father's  affairs  had 
been  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  they  were  now  so  iovolved 
that  it  became  clear  that,  unless  some 
great  change  were  made,  ruin  must  ensue. 
The  two  brothers  therefore  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Pomeranian  estate. 
Bernhard  proceeded  there  at  once,  and 
Otto,  whose  year  in  the  army  was  not  yet 
finished,  left  Potsdam  for  Griefswald, 
partly  to  retreoch  his  expenditure,  and 
partly  with  a  view  of  attending  lectures  in 
the  Agricultural  Academy,  whenever  the 
duties  of  the  service  permitted.  This 
good  resolution,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  his  old  dislike  of  oral  instruction  re- 
turned, and  he  once  more  plunged  into 
the  excesses  of  a  student's  life,  with  all 
the  more  violence,  it  may  be,  because  his 
own  heart  was  no  longer  in  them. 

In  1839  Bismarck  joined  his  brother, 
and  for  two  years  they  lived  and  man- 
aged the  estates  together.  Then  Bern- 
hard  was  elected  Land  rath ;  he  married, 
and  settled  in  the  central  town  of  the  dis- 
trict. This  led  to  a  division  of  the  landed 
property,  in  which  Kniephof  fell  to  the 
younger  brother's  share.  A  period  of 
weary  unrest  and  undescribable  suffering 
followed.  As  long  as  real  difficulties  ex- 
isted, Bismarck  faced  them  with  the  whole 
energy  of  his  character,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  powers  he  found  contentment.  But 
when  the  chaos  was  reduced  to  such  order 
that  the  work  of  each  day  seemed  to  do 
itself,  when  every  obstacle  was  overcome, 
and  the  future  looked  bright  and  promis- 
ing, he  fell  into  gloomy  reveries  from 
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which  be  sought  a  relief  in  change,  in 
study,  and  in  dissipation.  He  travelled 
in  France  and  England,  he  flitted  sud- 
denly from  place  to  place ;  he  read  vora- 
ciously, too,  chiefly  on  historical  subjects, 
but  also  theological  and  philosophical 
works.  He  made  Spinoza  and  his  system 
a  subject  of  serious  study.  But  then  sud- 
denly the  demon  would  come  upon  him, 
and  he  would  seek  forgetfulness  in  ex- 
cess. All  through  the  countryside  he  was 
noted  for  his  wild  rides  and  wilder  carous- 
als. He  was  said  to  be  able  to  shoot 
better  and  drink  deeper  than  any  man  in 
the  province,  and  his  house  was  the  gath- 
ering place  of  all  the  reckless  young  no- 
blemen of  the  neighborhood.  There  he 
would  amuse  himself  by  suddenly  letting 
loose  wild  foxes  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
after  plying  his  guests  with  a  mixture  of 
stout  and  champagne,  of  which  he  drank 
his  full  share,  he  would  try  their  nerves 
by  firing  off  pistols  in  their  bedrooms. 
And  yet  if  in  one  of  those  drinking-bouts 
he  chanced  upon  any  one  who  could  talk 
seriously,  he  would  sit  half  the  night  dis- 
cussing politics  with  him,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  his  other  companions.  There 
was  not  room  enough  for  this  man  in 
Kniephof ;  both  his  head  and  his  heart 
were  unsatisfied ;  he  had  no  one  near  him 
whom  he  could  love,  no  field  was  open  to 
the  exercise  of  his  powers. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  felt  this,  for 
he  again  accepted  the  position  of  a  refer- 
endary at  Potsdam,  and  worked  diligently 
at  his  profession.  It  was  here  that  he 
drew  up  a  paper  on  expropriation  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  and  of  which  one  passage  is  still 
remembered.  "No  sum  of  money,"  it 
runs,  "  will  compensate  me  for  the  injury 
you  inflict,  if  you  turn  my  father's  park 
into  a  carp-pond,  or  my  aunt's  grave  into 
an  eel-pool."  But  difficulties  between  him 
and  his  superiors  again  occurred.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  one  of  them 
that  though  he  was  placed  above  him  in 
office  hours,  they  met  as  equals  in  general 
society,  and  when  another  after  letting  him 
wait  an  hour  for  an  audience,  asked  him 
shortly,  •*  What  do  you  want  ?  w  he  replied, 
"  I  came  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  but 
now  I  beg  to  offer  my  resignation.'1  About 
this  lime  he  seems  to  have  pondered  over 
many  plans  for  the  future,  he  was  even 
suspected  of  an  intention  of  emigrating  to 
India ;  but  nothing  came  of  all  this  schem- 
ing, nor  did  any  great  change  take  place 
in  his  mode  of  life  till  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1845,  when  he  inherited  Schon- 
hausen,  and  settled  there. 
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Two  incidents  happened  during  this 
period  of  riot  and  tribulation,  which  are 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Kniephof  a  case  of 
cholera  occurred  on  the  estate,  and  the 
peasants  around  were  filled  with  such 
terror  that  they  would  have  left  their 
neighborhood  to  perish  rather  than  ven- 
ture into  the  presence  of  the  horrible  in- 
fection. As  soon  as  news  of  the  event 
was  brought  to  them  the  two  brothers 
hastened  to  visit  the  patient,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  leave  the  house  before 
proper  attendants  had  volunteered.  If  no 
one  else  would  come  forward,  they  said, 
they  themselves  would  undertake  the 
nursing;  they  would  not  leave  any  one  to 
suffer  alone  and  without  assistance.  Their 
resolution  restored  courage  to  the  peas- 
ants, or  their  action  shamed  them  into 
humanity,  for  before  they  returned  home 
every  necessary  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  sufferer. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  while  taking 
part  in  the  annual  military  exercises,  he 
was  standing  one  afternoon  on  a  bridge 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  Land  we  hr, 
when  his  servant  rode  the  horses  to  water 
below.  One  of  them  became  restive,  lost 
its  footing,  and  dragged  its  rider  into  deep 
water.  His  master  at  once  cast  aside 
sword  and  coat,  and  sprang  from  the 
bridge  to  save  him.  As  he  was  an  expert 
swimmer  the  rescue  would  have  been 
easy,  but  the  drowning  man  clung  to  him 
with  such  tenacity  as  to  impede  his  move- 
ments. In  a  moment  Bismarck's  mind 
was  made  up.  He  dived  and  kept  the 
terror-stricken  creature  under  water  until 
he  became  insensible  and  relaxed  his 
grasp.  Then  he  brought  him  safely  to  the 
bank,  by  a  few  simple  appliances  anima- 
tion was  restored,  and  both  lives  saved. 
The  presence  of  mind,  and  the  fearless 
resolution  which  such  an  action  displayed, 
were  well  known  to  be  among  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  *•  mad  lord  of  Kniephof,"  as 
his  neighbors  called  him. 

Quite  a  different  phase  of  his  character 
is  displayed  in  his  letters  to  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  confided  all  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows. The  following,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  series,  is 
interesting  from  the  reference  it  contains 
to  an  event  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  dated  Kniephof,  April 
9,  1845,  and  has  been  slightly  shortened. 

It  is  only  with  difficulty  that  I  resist  the 
impulse  to  fill  a  whole  letter  with  agricultural 
lamentations  over  nightly  frosts,  sick  cattle, 
bad  roads,  dead  lambs,  hungry  sheep,  and  a 
want  of  straw,  fodder,  money,  potatoes,  and 
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manure.  John  meanwhile  is  whistling,  as  per- 
sistently as  falsely,  a  quite  unbearable  tune  out 
there  in  the  court,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
forbid  him,  as  beyond  doubt  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  soothe  the  violent  torment  of  his  love 
with  music.  The  ideal  of  his  dreams  has 
lately  been  persuaded  by  her  parents  to  cast 
him  off  and  marry  a  cart-builder.  It  is  just 
my  case — down  to  the  cart-builder  who  still 
lingers  in  the  lap  of  the  future.  By  the  way, 
the  devil  take  me,  I  must  marry.  That  has 
become  clear  to  me,  since  father's  departure 
has  made  me  feel  lonely  and  deserted,  and  the 
mild,  damp  weather  has  tuned  my  heart  to 
melancholy,  love,  and  longing.  No  opposi- 
tion is  of  any  use ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  marry 

after  all.    Every  one  has  made  up  his 

mind  that  it  must  be  so,  and  what  could  be 
more  natural,  since  we  two  have  been  left  over 
unmated  together.  She  makes  no  impression 
upon  my  heart,  but  then  nobody  does.  It  is  a 
good  sign  when  a  man  cannot  change  his 
affections  with  his  shirt,  however  rarely  he 
may  change  the  latter.     Father  will  have  told 

?'ou  that  on  the  first  I  bore  the  visits  of  several 
adies  with  the  most  distinguished  dignity. 

On  coming  from  Angrmunde  I  was  cut  off 
from  Kniephof  by  the  floods  of  the  Hampel, 
and  as  no  one  would  trust  his  horses  to  me  I 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  Naugard 
with  a  number  of  commercial  and  other  trav- 
ellers who  were  waiting  like  me  for  the  waters 
to  sink.  Afterwards  the  bridges  over  the 
Hampel  were  borne  away,  so  that  Knobelsdorf 
and  I,  the  regents  of  two  large  districts,  were 
mewed  up  here  on  a  little  spot  by  the  waters, 
and  an  anarchical  interregnum  prevailed  from 
Schievelbein  to  Damm.  On  the  first  one  of 
my  wagons  was  carried  off  by  the  river,  with 
three  barrels  of  spirits,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  a  driver  and  his  horse  have  been  drowned 
in  my  tributary  of  the  Hampel.  Besides  this, 
several  houses  have  fallen  in  at  Gollnow,  a 
convict  has  hanged  himself  in  the  prison,  and 

my  neighbor, of ,  has  shot  himself  in 

despair,  caused  by  a  want  of  fodder.  Three 
widows  and  one  child,  still  in  its  minority, 
mourn  in  tearless  sorrow  round  the  suicide's 
bier.  It  is  an  eventful  age.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  several  more  of  our  acquaintances 
will  shuffle  off  the  stage,  as  it  will  be  hard  for 
the  proprietors  who  are  deeply  in  debt  to  get 
through  this  year  with  its  bad  harvest,  its  low 
prices,  and  long  winter.  To-moorow  I  expect 
Bernhard  back,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  Land  rath  affairs,  which  are  pleasant 
enough  in  summer,  but  very  uncomfortable  in 
this  rainy  weather.  .  .  .  Odin's  right  forepaw 
is  still  lame,  and  he  shows  a  touching  affection 
by  staying  for  whole  days  with  his  Rebecca, 
whom  for  want  of  room  I  have  been  obliged 
to  chain  up  in  the  court.  Good-night,  m'amie, 
je  fembrasse. 

A  change,  however,  was  shortly  to  come 
over  the  whole  life  and  character  of  the 
future  prince  and  chancellor.  He  was  not 
fated  to  marry  the  — —  of  the  above  let- 


ter, though  everybody  expected  it,  and  the 
two  had  been  "left  over  unmated  togeth- 
er," nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  one 
else  who  made"  no  impression  upon  his 
heart." 

One  of  the  neighbors  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  was  Moritz  von 
Blankenburg,  and  in  his  house  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Johanna  von  Pulkam- 
mer,  which,  during  a  journey  which  the 
two  made  in  company  with  their  common 
friends,  ripened  to  a  deep  and  lasting  af- 
fection. The  young  lady's  parents  were 
very  quiet  and  deeply  religious  persons, 
and  when  the  "mad  lord  of  Kniephof 
wrote  to  ask  their  daughter's  hand,  and 
she  confessed  that  she  bad  given  him  her 
heart,  their  consternation  was  great.  The 
father  confessed  that" he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  on  the  head  with  an  axe;" 
but  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  opposing 
the  wishes  of  the  young  people.  The 
mother  was  more  obdurate,  aod  it  was 
only  when  Bismarck  appeared  to  plead 
his  own  cause  that  she  granted  her  con- 
sent. But  having  yielded,  she  did  so 
frankly  and  without  reserve.  She  wel- 
comed her  future  son-in-law  not  only  to 
her  home  but  to  her  heart,  and  he  proved 
himself  thoroughly  worthy  of  her  confi- 
dence. He  became  a  real  member  of  the 
family,  aod  the  first  serious  difference 
which  he  had  with  the  parents  of  his  wife 
was  also  the  last.  The  marriage  was  cel- 
ebrated on  the  28th  July,  1847. 

To  understand  the  effect  which  this 
union  had  on  the  whole  character  of  the 
future  statesman,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member several  things.  He  was  at  this 
time  deeply  disgusted  with  his  past  life. 
He  had  tried  excess  and  found  it  a  weari- 
ness, he  was  tired  of  the  monotony  of  dis- 
sipation. He  had  been  cast  hither  and 
thither  by  the  waves  of  chance  and  humor, 
and  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  end  of 
all  this  is  vanity.  While  young  in  body 
and  in  mind  and  dimly  conscious  that  he 
possessed  unusual  powers,  he  could  find 
no  idea),  no  aim,  and  no  ambition  that  fired 
and  satisfied  his  imagination.  With  reli- 
gion in* the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  had 
never  been  brought  into  contact  until  he 
wooed  her  in  his  bride.  In  his  youth,  two 
spiritual  influences  had  been  predominant 
in  Prussia  —  the  deism  of  Voltaire  slightly 
modified  by  that  of  Lessiog,  and  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Romantic  School  which  was 
verging  more  and  more  clearly  into  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  From  the  latter  ten- 
dency his  father's  house  had  been  almost 
completely  free,  and  what  he  saw  of  it  in 
later  years  was  not  calculated  to  attract 
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the  keen-eyed,  hard-beaded,  aod  open- 
hearted  youth.  Without  for  a  moment 
calling  the  sincerity  of  the  Romantic  lead- 
ers into  question,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
for  most  of  them  Catholicism  was  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  the  imagination  rather 
than  of  the  head,  the  heart,  or  the  con- 
science. It  is  in  this  that  they  differ  so 
widely  from  our  English  converts  of  later 
days.  The  Roman  Church,  as  they  un- 
derstood it,  made  life  look  pretty;  so  they 
chose  it.  Bismarck  was  seeking  for  real- 
ities, not  for  dreams.  Had  he  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  man  like  Cardinal  New- 
man, to  whom  every  dogma  is  not  only  a 
truth  but  a  key  to  the  whole  problem  of 
human  existence,  the  case  might  have 
been  different;  as  it  was,  the  mediaeval 
legends  over  which  his  contemporaries 
were  poring  interested  him  rather  less 
than  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  in  his  wife  and  her  family  be  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  new  power. 
Here  were  men  and  women,  leading  not 
only  blameless  but  active  and  useful  lives, 
who  had  as  strong  a  hold  on  the  external 
reality  of  the  world  as  any  one,  and  who 
yet  were  moved  by  motives  that  were  not 
of  this  world,  but  constantly  felt  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  Judge,  a  Eatber,  and 
a  Friend.  In  such  a  conviction  he,  too, 
might  find  a  motive  and  an  aim.  Like 
Goethe,  he  had  sought  consolation  and 
strength  in  the  ethics  of  Spinoza,  but,  un- 
like the  great  poet,  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  finding  them  there.  The  thought  of  a 
personal  loyalty  to  a  personal  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  appealed  to  the  deepest  im- 
pulses of  his  nature;  and  the  home  into 
which  he,  the  wild  wanderer,  had  been 
received,  with  hesitation  at  first,  it  is  true, 
but  then  in  perfect  affection  and  confi- 
dence, was  so  calm  and  quiet  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding 
brooded  over  it,  as  indeed  it  did.  Bis- 
marck became  deeply  imbued  with  his 
wife's  religious  convictions,  and  he  found 
in  them  the  motive  power  that  had  hither- 
to been  wanting  in  his  life.  This  was  the 
turning-point;  from  henceforth  he  had  a 
purpose  that  filled  and  satisfied  his  whole 
being  —  to  do  his  duty  before  a  living 
God.  Doubtless,  like  all  of  us,  he  has 
fallen  short  of  his  ideal,  and  still  more  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  opinion  of  most,  he  has 
at  times  mistaken  his  duty;  but  always 
there  has  been  a  power  within  him  which 
enabled  him  to  despise  the  praise  of  men, 
and  to  appeal  to  a  higher  standard  than 
the  phrase  or  the  fashion  of  the  hour. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  man 
whose  youth  had  been  so  wild  and  way- 
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ward  was  called  to  take  a  serious  part  in 
the  active  political  life  of  the  age.  But 
before  glancing  at  the  work  it  was  given 
him  to  do,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done,  it  may  be  well  to  translate  a  few 
passages  from  his  later  letters,  which 
show  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  under- 
taken. In  July,  1851,  he  wrote  from 
Frankfort  to  his  wife :  — 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  dined  with  — 
at  Wiesbaden,  and  viewed  the  scenes  of  my 
former  folly  with  sadness,  and  a  rather  prema- 
ture wisdom.  May  it  please  God  to  fill  with 
His  own  clear  strong  wine  the  vessel  from 
which  the  champagne  of  youth  then  uselessly 
frothed  away,  leaving  nothing  but  flat  dregs 

behind.     Where,  I  wonder,  are and  Miss 

,  and  what  may  be  their  lot  ?  How  many 
with  whom  I  then  flirted,  drank,  and  played, 
are  now  in  their  graves,  and  through  how  many 
phases  my  whole  conception  of  life  has  passed 
in  these  fourteen  years,  each  of  which  I  thought 
perfectly  true  while  it  lasted ;  how  much  that 
then  appeared  great  now  seems  small  to  me  ; 
how  much  venerable  that  I  then  mocked! 
What  new  leafage  may  have  budded,  unfolded, 
withered,  and  fallen  away  from  our  inner  being 
before  another  fourteen  years  have  passed,  and 
1865  has  come,  if  we  live  to  see  it !  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  man  who  reflects  upon  him- 
self and  who  neither  knows  God  nor  desires 
to  know  Him —  I  cannot  understand  how  such 
a  man  can  endure  a  life  so  burdened  with  ennui 
and  self-contempt  I  cannot  tell  how  I  used 
to  bear  it ;  if  I  were  again  obliged  to  live  as  I 
once  did,  without  God,  without  you  and  the 
children,  I  really  do  not  see  why  I  should  not 
cast  this  life  aside  like  a  dirty  shirt.  Yet  this 
is  the  life  most  of  my  acquaintances  live. 
When  I  go  through  them  singly  and  ask  my- 
self, what  reason  so  and  so  may  have  for  living 
on,  for  bearing  troubles  and  vexation,  for 
intriguing  and  spying  about,  I  can  find  no 
answer.  Do  not  conclude  from  this  scribble 
that  I  am  in  a  black  mood  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
feel  as  we  do  when  looking  at  the  yellowing 
leaves  on  a  bright  September  day  —  well  and 
cheerful,  but  touched  with  sadness,  with  home- 
sickness, with  a  longing  for  forest,  lake,  and 
moorland,  for  you  and  the  children,  all  blended 
with  the  sunset  and  Beethoven. 

And  again,  a  few  days  later :  — 

On  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  with  Rochow 
and  Lynar  to  Rudesheim.  There  I  took  a 
boat,  pushed  off  on  the  Rhine,  and  swam  in 
the  moonshine,  with  only  my  eyes  and  nose 
above  the  tepid  water,  as  far  as  the  Mouse 
Tower  at  Bingen,  where  the  wicked  Bishop 
was  killed.  It  is  a  strangely  dreamy  sensation 
to  lie  in  the  water  thus  of  a  warm  quiet  night, 
to  be  slowly  borne  along  by  the  current,  to  see 
the  sky  with  the  moon  and  stars,  and  on  either 
side  the  wooded  mountain-tops  and  the  battle- 
mented  castles  in  the  moonshine,  and  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  soft  splashing  of  one's  own 
movement     I  should  like  to  swim  so  every 
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evening.  Afterwards  I  drank  very  pleasant 
wine,  and  sat  long  smoking  with  Lynar  on  the 
balcony,  with  the  Rhine  below  us.  My  little 
Testament  and  the  stars  turned  our  conversa- 
tion into  a  Christian  channel,  and  I  attacked 
the  virtue  after  the  manner  of  Rousseau,  in 
which  his  soul  delights,  without  producing  any 
effect  except  that  of  reducing  him  to  silence. 
As  a  child  he  was  ill-treated  by  nurses  and 
tutors,  without  having  any  true  acquaintance 
with  his  parents,  and  from  a  similar  education 
he  has  formed  opinions  similar  to  those  I  held 
in  my  youth,  only  he  finds  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  them  than  I  ever  did 

Eight  years  later  he  again  wrote  from 
St.  Petersburg :  — 

Let  it  be  as  God  wills.  In  this  world  every- 
thing is  only  a  question  of  time  —  men  and 
nations,  folly  and  wisdom,  war  and  peace,  come 
and  go  like  waves,  and  the  ocean  remains. 
There  is  nothing  here  but  deception  and  illu- 
sion ;  whether  it  be  a  fever  or  a  cannon-ball 
that  tears  this  mask  of  flesh  away,  it  will  have 
to  fall  some  day  or  other,  and  then,  if  they  are 
of  equal  stature,  such  a  resemblance  will  ap- 
pear between  the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  wise  and  the  foolish,  too,  when 
their  skeletons  have  been  neatly  prepared,  look 
very  much  alike.  Patriotism  may  be  overcome 
by  such  reflections  as  these ;  but  must  we  not 
even  now  despair  if  we  were  obliged  to  rely 
upon  them  for  our  eternal  welfare  ? 

The  above  passage  was  written,  it  is 
true,  in  a  gloomy  mood  occasioned  by  the 
fear  that  the  interests  he  had  long  and 
carefully  guarded  were  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  what  be  considered  the  senti- 
mental sympathy  of  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters for  Austria.  But  the  sentiments  it 
expresses  have  been  so  often  repeated  in 
different  forms  that  we  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  in  regarding  them  as  the  key- 
note of  his  whole  moral  life.  Thus  when 
speaking  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  North 
German  Confederation,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1870,  he  said :  — 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  im- 
pression the  debate  has  left  upon  my  mind,  I 
should  say  that  the  opponents  of  capital  pun- 
ishment appear  to  me  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  life  in  this  world,  and  the  importance 
of  death.  It  may  be  that  capital  punishment 
appears  more  severe  to  such  as  do  not  believe 
in  the  continuance  of  an  individual  existence 
after  death,  than  to  him  who  believes  that  God 
has  gifted  his  soul  with  immortality — and  yet, 
when  I  examine  the  question  more  closely,  I 
can  hardly  suppose  so.  If  any  one  does  not 
hold  the  belief,  which  I  confess  with  all  my 
heart,  that  death  is  only  a  transition  from  this 
life  to  another,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to 
whisper  even  to  the  worst  of  criminals  on  his 


way  to  the  grave  the  comfortable  assurance, 
mors  janua  vita ;  if  any  one  does  not  share 
this  conviction,  and  still  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  live  at  all,  the  pleasures  of  this  life  must 
possess  such  a  charm  for  him  that  I  almost 
envy  his  enjoyment  of  them;  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged  must  yield  such  satisfac- 
tory results  that  I  am  unable  to  imagine  his 
feelings.  .  .  .  But  how  can  he  who  holds  that 
death  is  rest — the  dreamless  sleep  for  which 
Hamlet  longed  —  how  can  he  desire  that  the 
criminal  shall  be  compelled  to  continue  "the 
phosphorescence  of  his  brain"  for  a  little 
longer  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  prison-cell, 
robbed  of  everything  that  lends  life  a  value  ?* 

Again,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
amid  all  the  excitement  of  the  French  war 
and  the  exultation  of  the  early  victories, 
he  spoke  thus  at  Ferrieres :  — 

If  I  were  not  a  Christian  I  would  not  serve 
the  King  another  hour.  If  I  did  not  obey  my 
God  and  put  my  trust  in  Him,  my  respect  for 
earthly  rulers  would  be  but  small.  I  have 
enough  to  live  upon,  and  as  a  private  man  I 
should  enjoy  as  much  consideration  as  I  de- 
sire. Why  then  should  I  exhaust  myself  with 
unwearying  labor  in  this  world,  why  expose 
myself  to  difficulties,  unpleasantness,  and  ill- 
treatment,  if  I  had  not  the  feeling  that  I  must 
do  my  duty  before  God  and  for  His  sake  ?  If 
I  did  not  believe  in  a  Divine  Government  of 
the  world  which  had  predestined  the  German 
nation  to  something  great  and  good,  I  would 
abandon  the  trade  of  diplomacy  at  once,  or 
rather  I  should  never  have  undertaken  it.  I 
do  not  know  whence  my  sense  of  duty  should 
come  except  from  Goa.  Titles  and  decora- 
tions have  no  charm  for  me.  The  confident 
belief  in  a  life  after  death  —  that  is  it  —  that 
is  why  I  am  a  Royalist ;  without  it,  I  should 
by  nature  be  a  Republican.  All  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  for  these  ten  years  I  have  re- 
sisted every  conceivable  absurdity,  has  been 
derived  only  from  my  resolute  faith.  Take 
this  faith  from  me,  and  you  take  my  country 
too.  .  .  .  How  willingly  I  would  leave  it  all  1 
I  am  fond  of  country  life,  of  the  fields  and  the 
woods.  Take  away  from  me  my  belief  in  my 
personal  relation  to  God,  and  I  am  the  man  to 
pack  up  my  things  to-morrow,  to  escape  to 
Varzin,  and  look  after  my  crops. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  statesman  of  our  age 
is  seriously  of  opinion  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  unless  it  can  be  led  with  a 
constant  reference  to  its  Divine  Author 
and  an  existence  beyond  the  grave — un- 
less it  be  ruled  by  purposes  that  transcend 
the  narrow  limits  of  any  individual  vanity 
or  ambition,  any  personal  joy  or  sorrow. 

•  The  whole  of  this  extract  has  been  greatly  con- 
densed and  very  freely  translated. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  noisiest  city 
of  Europe  should  have  invented  a  com- 

{>lete  language  of  signs.  The  greatest 
over  of  the  Neapolitans  cannot  call  them 
a  quiet  people.  The  cries  of  the  town  are 
as  loud  as  they  are  discordant ;  the  very 
dialect  seems  to  have  been  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  the  itinerant 
vendors  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  tor- 
ture on  the  ears  of  the  nervous.  At  least, 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  spontaneous  adaptation.  The 
shrieks  and  howls  which  denote  fresh 
vegetables,  oranges,  boiled  shellfish,  and 
roasted  chestnuts  are  varied,  it  is  true, 
but  equally  unendurable.  When  they 
pause,  the  barrel-organ  whose  internal  ap- 
paratus is  entirely  out  of  order,  or  the 
street  singer  who  bawls  in  harsh  tones  a 
song  imperfectly  remembered  from  the 
latest  comic  opera,  is  always  at  hand. 
From  five  in  the  morning  till  noon  the 
church  bells,  which  are  beaten,  not  rung, 
fill  the  intervals  with  a  clangor  even  more 
intolerable.  The  very  peasant  bringing 
his  fruit  to  market  soothes  his  solitude  by 
droning  a  monotonous  tune  as  he  passes 
down  the  country  lanes  and  shouting  it  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  Grotto.  Naples  is 
not  a  quiet  city. 

Nor  are  the  people  taciturn.  In  shop 
and  market-place,  at  their  own  doors  and 
in  the  villa,  in  coffee-room,  omnibus,  and 
railway  carriage  they  are  always  ready  to 
have  a  chat  with  any  one  who  turns  up ;  it 
is  even  said  that  they  will  talk  to  them- 
selves when  they  can  find  no  other  lis- 
tener. Their  tongues  are  the  most  active 
part  about  them,  and  they  consider  the 
hour  lost  during  which  they  are  silent. 
Yet  Naples  is  the  only  town  known  to  us 
in  which,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
recognized  language  of  signs,  you  can  buy 
and  sell,  impart  and  receive  useful  infor- 
mation of  various  kinds,  make  love,  and 
challenge  your  enemy  to  the  death  with- 
out opening  your  lips.  Why  this  is  so  is 
a  difficult  question.  Some  have  supposed 
that  these  gestures  were  once  a  secret 
speech,  which  the  lazzaroni  used  in  order 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  oppression 
of  their  social  superiors,  and  which  they 
still  employ  to  inform  each  other  of  the 
weaknesses  of  their  foreign  patrons.  This 
theory  may  be  correct;  but  sometimes 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  motive 
that  prompted  the  invention  and  gave  it 
currency  was  less  heroic  and  more  prac- 
tical. May  not  the  Neapolitans  have 
adopted  it  because  it  enabled  them  to  hold 


two  conversations  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  to  indulge  in  a  double  loquacity? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  language  as  an 
invention ;  in  this  perhaps  we  were  wrong 
—  it  may  be  a  survival.  Some  time  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  a 
learned  Neapolitan  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  gestures  of  the  figures  depicted 
on  Etruscan  vases  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  those  that  are  still 
daily  employed  in  the  streets  of  his  native 
city.  It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  the 
charming  little  volume,  its  very  name  and 
that  of  its  author  are  forgotten  by  us  ;  but 
even  if  it  lay  on  the  desk  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  decide  a  question  which  demands 
so  much  knowledge  and  acumen  and  such 
a  delicacy  of  taste.  The  very  suggestion, 
however,  lifts  the  subject  out  of  the  region 
of  triviality  to  which  it  at  first  seems  to 
belong.  We  may  believe  in  progress ;  but 
who  can  deny  that  an  ancient  Etruscan 
possesses  a  dignity  to  which  no  modern 
man  can  aspire  ?  It  is  impossible  to  call 
his  respectability  into  question,  and  if 
we  were  only  convinced  that  the  beggar 
at  the  street  corner  was  in  fact  the  heir  of 
his  looks  and  gestures,  we  should  regard 
the  ragged  figure  with  something  ap- 
proaching a  persona]  esteem.  One  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  choosing  one's  par- 
ents, as  the  old  Berlin  farce  says,  and  an 
ancient  Etruscan  would  appear  to  most 
of  us  an  unusually  eligible  ancestor. 
Whether  these  strange  signs  are  a  relic 
of  ancient  lore  or  only  a  modern  trick,  it 
is  certain  that  no  foreigner  and  very  few 
Neapolitans  of  education  have  ever  gained 
a  mastery  over  them.  A  few  of  the  sim- 
plest are  known  to  every  one  who  has 
lived  a  year  or  two  in  the  town,  and  may 
be  seen  even  in  the  drawing-rooms ;  but 
how  your  cabman  manages  to  inform  his 
friend  that  you  have  come  from  the  rail- 
way station,  are  going  to  private  lodgings 
in  a  certain  district  of  the  city,  that  you 
know  its  customs,  and  he  considers  you 
rather  a  screw,  is  a  mystery  that  none 
but  cabmen  ever  know.  That  he  does  so 
you  will  soon  perceive,  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  open ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
ports that  it  is  your  first  visit  to  Naples 
aqd  you  are  lavish  in  cab  fares,  the  fact 
will  be  announced  in  every  street  through 
which  you  pass,  and  you  will  find  your 
travelling  expenses  rise  accordingly.  To 
the  foreigner  the  cabmen  seem  the  chief 
guardians  of  the  Etruscan  mystery;  but 
the  boatmen  are  equally  cognizant  of  it, 
and  probably  all  the  lazzaroni  are  ini- 
tiated. Whether  each  trade  has  a  lan- 
guage of  its  own  or  all  use  the  same  ges* 
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tures  is  a  question  we  cannot  even  attempt 
to  answer. 

There  are  some  simple  signs,  however, 
which  every  one  in  the  city  uses,  and  if 
the  traveller  can  learn  and  use  them  natu- 
rally be  will  escape  from  many  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  life  in  southern  Italy. 
The  man  who  says  no,  or,  still  worse, 
who  shakes  his  head  at  those  who  are  im- 
portunate either  for  his  alms  or  his  cus- 
tom, has  delivered  himself  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  tormentors.  Tbey  know  by 
experience  that  foreigners  may  be  driven 
by  loud  cries  and  persistent  following  to 
such  desperation  that  quiet  seems  cheap 
at  almost  any  price.  You  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  walk  from  the  station  to  the 
hotel  at  Salerno,  and  think  you  will  enjoy 
the  walk  ;  but  you  find,  on  trial,  that  it  is 
rather  hard  to  execute  it  with  dignity  and 
ease,  when  you  are  followed  by,  say,  four- 
teen carriages  and  numerous  saddled  don- 
keys. If  you  pause,  the  procession 
pauses ;  if  you  turn  aside,  it  respectfully 
waits  your  return.  In  the  by-streets  chil- 
dren and  old  women  take  up  the  part  that 
the  horses  and  donkeys  are  no  longer  able 
to  perform,  and,  on  the  whole,  you  do  not 
find  them  less  disagreeable  animals.  At 
last  you  throw  yourself  into  one  of  the 
carriages  in  the  mere  hope  of  getting  rid 
of  the  rest.  If  you  have  been  particu- 
larly obstinate  it  is  not  unlikely  that  your 
surrender  may  be  greeted  by  an  ironical 
cheer  from  all  the  spectators  except  your 
own  coachman,  who  **  treats  you  gently  as 
if  he  loved  you,"  seeing  you  are  his  natu- 
ral prey  for  the  next  few  days. 

Now  all  this  discomfort  may  be  avoided 
in  a  very  simple  way.  You  have,  first  of 
all,  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
plan  of  the  town,  and  to  walk  out  of  the 
station  without  any  hesitation.  If  you  go 
wrong  it  does  not  much  matter;  you  can 
soon  find  your  way  again,  or  if  not,  you 
can  buy  a  trifle  at  some  shop  where  they 
will  set  you  right.  When  the  cabmen 
scream  at  you  as  they  do  at  every  one,  do 
not  look  at  them,  but  raise  your  chin 
slightly.  That  means  no,  and  it  will  gen- 
erally quiet  them.  If  they  persist,  shrug 
your  shoulders,  pout  your  lips,  and  ele- 
vate your  chin  more  suddenly  and  dis- 
tinctly, with  a  side  glance  at  them,  while 
you  continue  your  walk.  That  means 
••  Don't  trouble  me."  If  it  should  prove 
ineffectual,  which  it  rarely  does,  summon 
as  much  ferocity  as  you  can  easily  com- 
mand at  a  short  notice  into  your  face,  turn 
sharply  on  your  persecutor,  fix  your  eyes 
on  his,  and  draw  your  right  hand,  with  the 
back  uppermost,  gently  but  firmly  from 


your  throat  to  your  chin,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  push  out  your  beard,  if  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  one.  What  this 
gesture  means  we  cannot  say ;  it  is  best 
not  to  inquire.  To  judge  from  its  effect 
on  the  lazzaroni,  it  is  tantamount  to  very 
bad  language  indeed ;  so  that  he  who  em- 
ploys it  innocently  may  have  all  the  satis- 
faction, without  incurring  any  of  the  guilt, 
of  those  noble  soldiers  of  ours  who  once 
fought  in  Flanders.  But  the  gestures 
must  be  performed  simply,  easily,  almost 
mechanically,  or  the  cabmen  will  discover 
that  you  are  only  a  fraud,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

To  return  to  Naples,  no  inhabitant  of 
the  town  ever  thinks  of  paying  a  cabman 
his  legal  fare.  Every  one  feels  it  would 
be  unjust  to  compel  him  to  drive  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other  for  the  eight- 
pence  he  has  a  right  to  claim,  and  on  such 
occasions  every  one  gives  him  something 
extra.  But  for  short  drives  the  eight- 
pence  is  too  much.  On  summer  after- 
noons a  walk  through  the  streets  is  almost 
intolerable.  You  have  been  to  see  the 
Museum  or  the  Aquarium,  let  us  say;  the 
walk  from  either  to  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Carlo,  where  the  great  coffee  houses 
are,  is  short ;  but  if  you  go  on  foot,  you 
know  you  will  be  exhausted  before  you 
reach  your  destination.  As  soon  as  you 
appear  on  the  public  way  half  a  dozen 
cabmen  offer  their  services.  You  choose 
the  cab  you  like,  say  "  San  Carlo,"  place 
the  first  finger  of  your  left  hand  across 
the  second  joint  of  the  first  finger  of  your 
right,  and  walk  on.  You  have  offered  the 
driver  half  a  lire.  He  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders, and  sits  firmly  on  his  box ;  do  not 
turn  your  head ;  in  half  a  minute  he  will 
be  rattling  along  the  road  beside  you. 
*•  But  also  a  gratuity  for  me,  sir."  The 
only  notice  you  take  is  slightly  to  elevate 
your  chin,  without  honoring  him  even  with 
a  side  glance.  Seeing  you  are  an  adept, 
he  cries  at  once,  "Come  in,  sir,  come  in." 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  have  no  quarrel 
with  him  at  parting.  All  but  the  very 
worst  Neapolitans  will  adhere  to  the 
agreement  they  have  once  made;  but  your 
cabman  will  think  none  the  worse  of  you 
if  you  give  him  two  soldi  —  one  penny  — 
at  parting.  This  gratuity  is  not  unusual, 
and  does  not,  if  a  bargain  has  been  made, 
denote  extravagance. 

In  dealing  with  the  lazzaroni,  even  if  the 
tongue  is  employed,  it  is  wise  to  use  the 
fingers  as  well.  Every  finger  denotes  a 
lire ;  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger  when 
crossed  represents  the  quarter,  the  second 
the  half  of  that  coin;  the  whole  of  the 
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right  hand  extended  means  five,  both 
bands  ten  ;  but  it  is  best  for  the  foreigner 
to  use  only  one  hand  at  such  times,  and 
keep  the  other  firmly  clasped,  if  possible, 
in  some  pocket,  or  mistakes  may  arise. 
To  fold  your  hand  means  to  repeat  the 
sum.  Thus,  if  you  wish  to  offer  a  boat- 
man twelve  lire  for  an  excursion,  you  ex- 
tend your  whole  hand  with  the  palm  to- 
wards him,  then  close  it,  then  open  it 
again,  and  finally  keep  it  clasped  with  only 
two  fingers  extended. 

These  are  simple  and  obvious  devices, 
but  there  are  others  that  are  at  least  as 
useful  and  less  easily  explicable.  Thus, 
when  a  foreigner  is  intent  on  purchasing 
corals,  pearls,  photographs,  or  walking- 
sticks,  and  thinks  he  is  being  over- 
reached, he  can  hardly  do  better  than  gaze 
at  the  dealer  with  the  most  placid  of 
smiles,  insert  the  two  first  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  between  his  neck  and  the  shirt 
collar,  and  then  ask  with  an  easy  laugh 
what  the  prices  really  are.  The  more  re- 
spectable the  seller  is  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  gesture  must  be.  This  sign 
signifies  almost  everything,  from  "  Do  you 
take  me  to  be  a  fool  ? "  to  ••  I  don't  quite 
believe  thai  story."  When  skilfully  used 
it  often  leads  to  a  great  reduction  of 
prices. 

Of  the  signs  by  which  vendetta  may  be 
declared  we  have  spoken  in  an  earlier 
article;  but  there  is  another  declaration 
that  is  at  least  as  important  for  which  the 
silent  language  has  also  provided.  In 
loitering  through  Italian  towns  nothing 
strikes  the  youthful  stranger  more  than 
the  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
women,  and  he  naturally  desires  to  express 
bis  gratitude  to  those  who  have  lent  a  new 
loveliness  to  life.  In  the  north  this  is 
easy  enough.  **  How  beautiful  she  is  I  " 
echoes  wherever  small  feet  fall  lightly  on 
the  pavement  of  any  city  from  Venice  to 
Florence,  and  now  even  to  Rome.  Dainty 
little  ears  hear  the  words  not  unkindly, 
and  soft,  sweet  voices  will  sometimes 
argue  not  quite  kindly  as  to  whom  they 
were  intended  for.  But  in  Naples  we 
must  be  silent  and  discreet.  The  noble- 
men have  revolvers  and  the  lazzaroni  long 
knives  hidden  away  somewhere  out  of 
sight  of  the  police,  but  yet  within  easy 
reach.  Let  the  young  man  be  careful, 
and  if  he  must  give  vent  to  an  admiration 
too  passionate  to  be  silenced,  let  him  draw 
his  right  hand  down  his  face  from  the 
cheek-bones  to  the  chin.  That  means 
•*  O  how  lovely  she  is  1 "  and  the  slower 
the  movement  is,  so  long  as  it  is  clearly 
perceptible,  the  more  deep  and  lasting  is 


the  impression  supposed  to  be  indicated. 
Every  woman,  be  she  peeress  or  peasant, 
understands  this  sign,  and  will  go  home 
the  happier  for  having  seen  it.  Whether 
it  was  of  yore  a  symbol  of  worship  for  the 
old  Etruscans  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  sincere  forms  of 
adoration  that  modern  Naples  knows. 


From  St  Stephen's  Review. 
LADY  BEACONSFIELD. 

"  The  most  severe  of  critics,  but  —  a 
perfect  wife,"  was  the  character  given  to 
Mrs.  Disraeli  by  her  husband  about  five 
years  after  their  marriage.  The  love  and 
confidence  which  these  words  imply  re- 
mained not  merely  undiminished  to  the 
last,  but  were  notoriously  deeper  and 
greater  as  the  years  rolled  on.  Lady 
Beaconsfield  made  the  acquaintance  of 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
discouragement  and  defeat,  and  from  the 
first  she  believed  in  him.  Once  united  to 
him,  she  allowed  herself  to  be,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  by  him,  lived  but  for  hi  in  alone, 
and  studied  his  views  and  wishes  with, 
untiring  care.  Few  were  admitted  in  any 
degree  to  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
them  —  and  they  only  had  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  perfect  affection  and  con- 
fidence existing  between  them;  of  the 
chivalrous  devotion  of  the  author-states- 
man to  his  somewhat  elderly  wife;  of  the 
wife's  utter  and  absorbing  affection  for 
her  distinguished  husband.  To  the  world 
at  large  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have  ap- 
peared a  cold,  reserved,  and  self-absorbed 
personage.  The  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
opposition  which  he  encountered  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  rendered  it,  indeed, 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  this  attitude 
of  reserve.  He  never  complained,  making 
it,  indeed,  a  rule  through  life  to  allow  his 
opponents  to  expend  their  malignancy  in 
the  way  which  pleased  them  best  without 
deigning  a  reply.  Some  few  years  ago, 
whilst  still  leading  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Gladstone  chose  to  make  an 
attack  upon  him  of  a  peculiarly  insulting 
kind,  and  by  way  of  emphasizing  his  anger 
went  so  far  as  even  to  shake  a  clenched 
fist  in  his  face.  The  insult  was  one  of 
those  gross,  open,  and  palpable  outrages 
of  which  only  a  pre-eminently  good  and 
great  man  can  be  guilty  without  calling 
down  upon  his  head  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Speaker  and  the  disapprobation  of  the 
entire  House.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  priv- 
ileged person.     No   public    notice  was 
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taken  of  his  misbehavior,  and  the  only  al- 
lusion to  it  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  per- 
mitted himself  was  a  sardonic  remark  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  thankful  dur- 
ing the  past  half-hour  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  solid  oak  table  which 
stood  between  him  and  his  opponent. 
Patience,  reticence,  and  self-restraint,  the 
repression  of  all  outward  expressions  of 
emotion  and  the  assumption  of  an  impen- 
etrable mask  of  imperturbability  were  the 
cardinal  articles  of  his  political  conduct. 
Yet  under  that  quiet  exterior  was  con- 
cealed a  world  of  passion  and  emotion. 
The  pushing  Yankee,  N.  P.  Willis,  met 
him  in  his  youth,  and  speaks  of  the  energy 
of  his  action,  his  "  working  and  impatient 
nervousness,"  his  "particularly successful 
cataract  of  expression,"  and  his  "talk  like 
a  race-horse  approaching  the  winning  post, 
and  the  utmost  energy  of  expression  flung 
out  in  every  burst."  All  this  was,  how- 
ever, to  disappear  with  time,  and  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  —  still  a  young  roan  —  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  late  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Maidstone  (Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis)  he  had  learned  the  art  of 
concealing  his  emotions  so  well  that  few 
believed  that  under  the  grave,  enigmatical 
mask  of  what  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  once 
called  "  the  Asian  mystery "  beat  one  of 
the  warmest  hearts  that  ever  gladdened  a 
loving  woman.  One  trifling  anecdote  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  terms  on  which  the 
great  statesman  lived  with  his  wife.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  paid  his  sec* 
ond  public  visit  to  Manchester.  He  had 
been  there  in  the  earliest  of  "the  forties," 
and  those  who  care  to  see  his  impressions 
of  the  town  and  its  people  may  find  them 
in  "  Coningsby "  and  ••  Sybil,"  perhaps 
also  to  a  smaller  extent  in  "Endymion." 
In  1844  he  went  again  to  deliver  the 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Athenaeum 
—  perhaps  the  best  of  the  few  non-political 
addresses  which  he  delivered  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life.  But  it  was  in  1872  that 
be  went  in  triumph.  The  Liberals  were 
still  in  office,  but  their  power  was  broken, 
and  the  nation  was  awaiting  as  composedly 
as  it  might  the  beginning  of  the  end.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lady  Bea- 
consfield were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Romaine  Callender  —  the  former  M.P. 
for  Manchester  in  the  Parliament  of  1874. 
On  April  3  (Wednesday  in  Easter  week), 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  great  speech  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  to  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence, which  crowded  the  vast  building  to 
the  doors  and  occupied  every  available- 
inch  of  room.  The  present  writer  sat  al- 
most immediately  behind  the  speaker  of 


the  evening ;  and  in  a  box  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  hall,  and  immediately  opposite, 
sat  a  brilliant  company  of  ladies,  the  seat 
of  honor  being,  of  course,  accorded  to 
Lady  Beaconsfield.  Next  to  the  interest, 
which  all  on  the  platform  felt,  in  the  great 
speech  of  the  evening,  was  the  sympa- 
thetic face  of  the  orator's  wife,  and  the 
way  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  lifted 
his  head,  as  if  to  ask  for  her  approval. 
When  all  was  over  Mr.  Disraeli  waited  in 
the  retiring  room  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
then  driven  rapidly  to  the  house  of  his 
host  in  Victoria  Park.  There  Lady  Bea- 
consfield was  awaiting  him,  and  no  sooner 
were  the  carriage  wheels  heard  grinding 
upon  the  gravel  than  she  hurried  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  hall,  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  embraced  him  rap- 
turously, and  exclaimed,  **Oh!  Dizzy! 
Dizzy!  this  is  the  greatest  night  of  all! 
this  pays  for  all ! "  Those  who  were 
standing  by  bore  witness  to  the  ineffable 
air  of  tenderness  with  which  the  embrace 
was  returned,  and  the  happy  wife  was 
taken  back  to  her  place  by  her  husband. 
Few  —  perhaps  none  —  of  those  who  ob- 
served that  scene  knew  that  at  that  mo- 
ment both  husband  and  wife  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  heard  her 
death  warrant  from  her  physician  three 
months  before,  that  she  knew  that  she 
could  not  hope  to  live  out  the  year;  that 
both  knew  her  condition ;  that  each  sup- 
posed the  other  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  and 
was  studiously  keeping  back  the  truth; 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  of  Lady  Bea- 
consfield's  hurriea  movement  to  the  door 
every  step  she  took  produced  the  acutest 
pain.  To  pain,  however,  Lady  Beacons- 
field was  insensible,  when  her  husband 
was  concerned.  The  story  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated,  touching  and 
characteristic  though  it  is,  of  her  endur- 
ance of  fearful  pain  from  a  crushed  finger, 
without  a  murmur,  rather  than  disturb 
him  on  a  great  occasion.  Yet  no  notice 
of  Lady  Beaconsfield  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  fact  that  when,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
introduced  his  last  budget,  he  was  accom- 
panied to  the  House  by  his  wife.  On 
getting  into  the  carriage  one  of  her  fingers 
was  unfortunately  crushed  between  the 
door  and  its  frame.  The  pain  must  have 
been  excruciating,  but  she  valiantly  main- 
tained her  composure,  until  she  saw  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  safely  through 
the  "members'  entrance,"  when  she  in- 
continently fainted  away.  In  like  manner 
she  was  incapable  of  fatigue  when  her 
husband  was  concerned.   It  is  not  surpris- 
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tag  that  such  a  wife  should  have  enjoyed 
the  affection  and  the  confidence  of  her 
husband,  or  that  she  should  have  returned 
both  with  interest.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  almost  childlike  in  her  fidelity 
and  admiration.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  is 
well  known,  received  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  fortune  during  the  time  of  his  first 
tenure  of  office  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer from  an  elderly  lady  of  Torquay, 
who  asked  for  nothing  in  return  beyond 
his  society  and  that  of  his  wife  during  a 
part  of  the  Parliamentary  recess.  That 
lady  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  1853, 
and  Mrs.  Disraeli  went  to  Torquay  to  su- 
perintend the  removal  of  the  furniture, 
plate,  and  pictures  bequeathed  to  her 
husband.  The  foreman  of  the  workmen 
employed  to  pack  and  remove  these  things 
painted  the  name  and  address  on  the  box, 
thus :  "  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Downing  Street, 
London."  When  Mrs,  Disraeli  saw  the 
inscription,  her  wrath  was  extreme.  She 
protested  strongly  against  the  supposition 
that  her  husband  was  nothing  better  than 
the  younger  son  of  a  peer.  ••  Don't  you 
know?"  she  inquired  indignantly  of  the 
frightened  workmen,  "  Don't  you  know 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  Right  Honorable 
—  the  chancellor  of  the  queen's  exchequer 
and  a  privy  councillor?  "  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  disparity  of  age  between 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  wife.  The 
matter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  some  delicacy, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  concealment  about  it  now.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Lady  Beaconsfield  was  the 
senior  by  sixteen  years.  Her  family  was 
an  honorable  one,  but  by  no  means 
wealthy.  Her  father,  Captain  John  Viney 
Evans,  was  a  post-captain  in  the  navy,  and 
when  he  died  his  widow  and  daughter 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  but 
very  slender  resources.  They  took  up 
their  abode  in  Exeter,  and  for  some  time 
occupied  a  modest  little  house  in  St.  Sid- 
well's  —  a  very  respectable  but  by  no 
means  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city. 
When,  by  the  death  of  her  only  brother, 
Captain  Viney  Evans,  of  the  29th  Regi- 
ment, she  became  heiress  presumptive  to 
ber  uncle,  General  Sir  James  Viney, 
K.C.B.,  of  Taynton  Manor,  Gloucester- 
shire, her  prospects  improved,  but  she 
was  by  no  means  wealthy  when  in  181 5 
she  married  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis,  of  Greenmeadow,  Glamorgan- 
shire. Mr.  Lewis,  it  should  be  remarked, 
was  a  very  estimable,  if  not  a  very  bril- 
liant man.  He  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  prac- 


tised, preferring,  it  would  seem,  his  duties 
as  a  country  gentleman  and  member  of 
Parliament.  He  was  deputy  lieutenant 
and  a  county  magistrate  for  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  in  the  unreformed  Parliament 
he  sat  for  Cardiff  from  1820  to  1827,  and 
afterwards  for  Aldborough  —  one  of  the 
disfranchised  boroughs  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832.  Under  that  act,  Mr.  Lewis  ob- 
tained a  seat  for  Maidstone,  but  the  elec- 
tors of  that  borough  singularly  enough 
chose  to  nullify  his  vote  by  returning  a 
Whig  —  Mr.  Robarts  —  as  his  colleague 
in  the  representation.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  until  the  death  of  William  IV.  in 
1837,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  offered  himself 
to  the  electors,  and  was  triumphantly  re- 
turned in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  in  spite  of  some  not  very  creditable 
manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs. 
The  two  members,  it  was  understood, 
had  met  in  the  drawing-room  of  Lady 
Blessington — the  nearest  approach  to  a 
French  salon  which  our  insular  habits 
and  manners  permit.  When  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  health  had 
been  failing  for  some  little  time,  suc- 
cumbed to  disease  of  the  lungs  his  widow 
retired  from  society  for  a  year,  but  re- 
turned at  the  expiration  of  that  interval, 
and  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  her 
late  husband's  brilliant  young  colleague 
under  the  roof  of  Lady  Blessington.  They 
were  married  in  September,  1839,  and  for 
thirty-three  years  their  life  was  one  of  un- 
broken harmony,  confidence,  and  affection. 
Her  coronet  came  to  her  on  November 
27,  1868,  and  it  was  especially  valuable  as 
being  a  mark  of  her  Majesty's  personal 
regard  for  the  illustrious  minister. 

Francis  Hitchman. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
HOW  PERSIANS  DIE  AND  ARE  BURIED. 

The  sick  man  lies  in  extremis  on  a  thin 
mattress  upon  the  floor,  covered  by  a 
quilted  silken  coverlet.  Twenty  or  thirty 
persons  are  in  the  room  where  he  is  dying. 
The  smoke  of  many  nubble  bubbles  clouds 
the  air;  whispered  conversation  is  gen- 
eral. The  doctors  have  declared  their 
patient's  condition  hopeless,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  certain  charms  suggested  by  a 
weird-looking  dervish  have  been  tried. 
But  the  crab  broth,  prepared  from  the 
tiny  crustaceans  that  inhabit  the  stream- 
lets round  Sbiraz,  the  patient  has  been 
unable  to  swallow ;  and  the  dervish  points 
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out  to  the  relatives  of  the  dying  man  that 
his  panacea  has  only  not  proved  infallible 
because  it  was  tried  too  late.  A  veiled 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  dying  man,  sits 
weeping  at  the  side  of  her  husband's  pil- 
low. She  frequently  holds  to  his  face  a 
moistened  piece  of  mud  torn  from  the 
wall  (this  wetted  mud  is  supposed  to  have 
a  very  reviving  influence,  and  is  used  by 
Persians  as  we  use  smelling-salts).  Tea 
is  handed  round  in  small  cups;  the  crowd 
in  the  room  becomes  greater;  every  win- 
dow is  shut ;  and  as  the  outside  tempera- 
ture is  ninety  degrees,  some  idea  of  the 
heat  within  can  be  formed.  The  crowd  is 
not  here  from  mere  curiosity.  A  man  is 
sick;  then  where  should  his  friends  be, 
they  say,  if  not  by  his  bedside?  The 
samovars  (Russian  tea-urns)  steam  and 
bubble ;  the  room  is  filled  with  cloudstof 
tobacco-smoke  and  the  steam  from  the 
urns.  And  now,  just  as  two  hnndred 
years  ago  was  done  in  England,  a  fowl  is 
killed  and  placed  warm  and  bleeding  on 
the  patient's  feet.  All  is  of  no  avail,  how- 
ever. The  man  has  breathed  his  last. 
The  wife  yields  her  place  by  the  bedside. 
Moistened  cotton-wool  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead,  in  the  orifices  of  the 
nostrils,  and  in  the  ears.  A  moollah  be- 
gins to  read  aloud  the  prescribed  portion 
of  the  Kor&n,  commencing  *'0  man,  I 
swear  by  the  instructive  Kor&n  that  thou 
art  one  of  the  messengers  of  God  sent  to 
show  the  right  way,"  etc.  This  portion 
of  the  Mussulman's  sacred  book  was  called 
by  Mahommed  himself  "  the  heart  of  the 
Korin."  And  now  all  present  witness 
aloud  that  the  dead  man  was  a  good  and 
pious  Mahommedan.  The  limbs  are  com- 
posed, and  a  cup  of  water  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  corpse.  No  sooner  is  this  done 
than  a  moollah  ascends  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  house  and  begins  to  read  in  a  shrill 
monotone  certain  verses  from  the  holy 
book.  This  announces  to  the  neighbors 
that  the  man  is  veritably  dead  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  his  relations  shriek  and  wail 
"  Woe,  woe !  he  is  dead ;  he  has  passed 
away."  These  are  the  expressions  of  a 
real  grief.  But  presently  the  professional 
mourners  arrive  and  rend  the  air  with 
their  shrill  screaming;  which  is  like  the 
"  keening  w  of  the  Irish. 

The  bouse  is  soon  filled  with  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  add  their  cries  to  the 
screams  of  the  mourners.  The  women  of 
the  family  hasten  to  array  themselves  in 
"bitter"  (Le.  sombre)  garments  —  not  in 
actual  black,  but  in  sad  colors:  neither 
they  nor  the  men  wash  or  dress  their  hair 


until  the  funeral  and  the  first  days  of 
mourning  are  over.  The  male  relatives 
do  not  literally  rend  their  garments,  but 
give  them  the  right  appearance  by  open- 
ing certain  seams  of  their  coats  and  cloaks 
with  a  pen-knife ;  and  instead  of  casting 
dust  upon  their  heads  they  dab  mud  on 
their  hats.  And  now  come  the  "  washers 
of  the  dead."  To  each  parish  are  at- 
tached a  family  of  these  people,  who  get  a 
despised  livelihood  by  performing  the  last 
offices  for  the  dead.  The  corpse  having 
been  washed  at  an  adjoining  stream,  the 
hands  are  placed  across  the  chest,  and  it 
is  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  cotton  cloth 
that  the  deceased  has  probably  had  by 
him,  as  a  sort  of  memento  mori,  for  years. 
Camphor  (real  vegetable  camphor)  is 
placed  beneath  the  shroud,  and  the  body 
is  laid  in  a  rough  coffin  made  of  thin 
planks  and  brought  back  to  the  house. 
The  coffin  in  Persia  is  of  a  thin  and  un- 
substantial kind,  and  the  burial  always 
takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
decease. 

Usually  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or 
afternoon  the  funeral  is  performed.  If 
the  deceased  is  a  poor  man,  the  coffin  is 
laid  in  a  rough  wooden  covered  bier  or 
tabHt.  In  the  case  of  the  very  poor,  or  in 
times  of  epidemics,  the  coffin  is  often  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  dead  are  interred  in 
their  shrouds.  These,  formed  often  of 
many  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  are  swathed 
tightly  round  them,  as  was  done  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Often  a  much  larger  tabut  Is 
used  ;  and  then  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the 
deceased  is  shown  by  the  dark  Cashmere 
shawls  which  are  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  over  the  woodwork  and  canopy 
that  covers  the  imarah,  or.  portable  shrine 
on  which  the  coffin  is  borne:  in  this  case 
the  coffin  is  also  covered  with  shawls. 
Shawls,  which  are  constantly  bought  and 
sold  in  Persia,  are  at  once  unsalable  if 
they  smell  of  camphor;  for  it  is  inferred 
that  they  have  been  used  for  covering  the 
dead.  To  preserve  them  from  moth, 
shawls  in  the  East  are  always  kept  in 
boxes  of  cypress-wood.  The  friends  and 
relatives,  and  even  passers-by,  willingly 
take  their  places  as  bearers  of  the  dead ; 
for  it  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  charity  to  assist  in  the  work  of  bearing 
a  Mussulman  to  his  last  home.  The 
graveyard  is  reached  —  a  bare  spot  out- 
side the  town,  the  home  of  the  jackal  and 
hyaena.  There  are  no  waving  cypresses 
here,  as  in  Turkey.  A  few  small  arched 
shrines  —  generally  in  ruins  —  mark 
where  some  holy  man  has  been  interred. 
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Grotesque  stone  lions  of  life  size  mark  the 
graves  of  those  who  were  warriors ;  while 
little  square  niches  a  yard  high  contain 
highly  colored  pictures  of  unwedded 
youths,  or  of  those  slain  in  war.  As  a 
rule,  however,  small  flat  stones  record  the 
names  of  the  dead,  a  few  texts  from  the 
Kor&n  marking  the  piety  of  their  rela- 
tions; but  often  the  little  mounds  have 
merely  a  row  of  flints  that  loving  hands 
have  placed  there,  or  a  rough  bit  of  rock 
or  a  tile  at  head  and  foot.  The  nearest 
relatives  lay  the  pody  in  the  shallow  grave, 
a  priest  says  a  prayer,  the  shroud  is  loos- 
ened that  the  dead  man  may  be  enabled 
to  arise  at  the  resurrection  without 
trouble,  and  the  coffin-lid  is  replaced. 
Then  another  prayer  is  read.  The  ••  Fa- 
tihat,"  or  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  is 
recited  by  all  —  it  is  merely  a  short  prayer 
—  the  grave  is  closed,  a  little  water  is 
sprinkled  on  it,  and  all  is  over.  If  the 
family  of  the  deceased  can  afford  it,  a  tiny- 
tent  is  pitched,  and  a  priest  remains  to 
pray  and  to  read  the  Kor&n  over  the  grave 
for  many  days. 

The  whole  of  the  attendants  of  the  fu- 
neral are  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased.  The  mourning  is 
continued  for  a  short  period  —  a  few  days 
or  a  month,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
family.  Then  another  lavish  exercise  of 
hospitality,  and  a  dole  to  the  poor,  takes 
place ;  and  this  is  the  sign  that  the  days 
of  mourning  are  over.  Sombre  garments 
are  cast  aside;  the  family  go  to  the  public 
bath ;  juoe  more  they  dye  their  hair  with 
hinna,  also  the  soles  of  their  feet  and  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  their  nails  and  finger- 
tips. The  women  signalize  the  end  of 
their  mourning  by  a  visit  to  the  cemetery, 
taking  with  them  sweetmeats  and  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  bread;  they  eat  at  the  grave 
side  a  small  quantity  of  these,  and  what 
remains  is  given  to  the  po«r.  A  widow 
will  often  vow  a  monthly  or  yearly  dole  at 
her  husband's  grave ;  and  the  vow  is  al- 
ways piously  carried  out. 

Often  among  the  rich  or  religious  the 
body  is  merely  placed  in  some  mosque  or 
shrine,  as  amdnat  —  that  is  to  say,  on  de- 
posit. After  some  months,  or  weeks,  or 
years,  it  is  wrapped  in  thin  felt  and  de- 
spatched with  hundreds  of  others,  by  mule 
caravan,  to  holy  Meshed,  to  be  buried 
near  Imam  Riza;  or  to  sacred  Kerbela,  to 
lie  beside  the  blessed  Houssein.  In  trav- 
elling in  Persia  one  frequently  meets  these 
caravans.  Two  or  even  four  coffins  are 
strapped  on  each  mule.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  they  are  most  objectionable  upon 
the   road  and  in  the  caravanserais,  and 


doubtless  tend  to  spread  plague  and  chol- 
era, But  coffins  often  form  ordinary  loads 
in  a  general  caravan ;  they  are  not  ob- 
jected to,  and  are  noted  in  the  way-bill 
with  other  loads. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  AMAZONS  OF  DAHOMEY. 

The  Germans,  to  whom  Africa  as  a 
field  of  colonization  is  a  mine  of  inexhaust- 
ible novelty,  have  just  rediscovered  the 
amazons  of  Dahomey.  These  famous 
warriors,  of  whom  so  little  has  been  heard 
for  so  many  years,  have  been  inspected 
by  Dr.  Zoller,  who  is  acting  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung% 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  the  Portuguese  half-breed 
Juliano  de  Sonza,  who  in  his  semi-royal 
state  at  Whydah  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fully  equipped  battalion  of  women 
who  fight.  Alas!  however,  for  our  pre- 
conceived notions,  the  amazons  of  De 
Sonza  have  more  resemblance  to  a  corps 
de  ballet  than  to  a  corps  d'armie^  and  the 
deepest  impression  which  they  left  on  the 
mind  of  their  visitors  was  that  they  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  enterprising  im- 
presario who  would  introduce  them  to 
European  audiences.  Of  Juliano  de  Sonza 
himself,  who  has  had  his  son  educated  in 
an  English  boarding  school,  and  married 
by  a  French  priest,  Dr,  Zoller  speaks  in 
high  terms.  He  says :  "  The  tall,  broad- 
chested  man,  with  a  dark  yellow,  almost 
browo,  complexion,  received  us  with  the 
amiable  politeness  of  a  pompous  aristo- 
crat. He  wore  a  long,  shirt-like  cotton 
garment  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  high 
European  boots,  an  embroidered  smoking- 
cap,  and  —  although  he  is  a  fetish-wor- 
shipper—  a  big  black  metal  cross  on  his 
chest."  After  apologizing  for  the  remark- 
able costume  which  be  had  been  obliged 
to  don  because  of  indisposition,  Juliano 

?;ave  the  sign  for  the  beginning  of  the 
estivities.  The  stage  for  these  was  the 
open  space  in  front  of  Juliano's  house,  a 
rather  rickety  building  of  two  stories  in 
the  middle  of  the  village,  which  was  filled 
with  the  upper  ten  of  Whydah,  a  multi- 
tude of  black  spectators,  all  of  whom  pre- 
tend to  be  of  European  descent.  But  woe 
to  him  who  without  being  a  "  white  man  " 
dares  to  wear  European  boots,  or  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock,  the 
European  means  of  conveyance.  Not  even 
his  Majesty  the  king  would  ever  dream  of 
committing  so  unpardonable  a  breach  of 
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African  etiquette.  When  it  was  dusk  the 
army  of  amazons  made  their  entrance  into 
the  yard  fantastically  attired,  and  looking 
more  fantastical  still  by  the  glare  of  the 
torches  which  were  borne  before  them. 
This  is  how  Dr.  Zoller  describes  the  scene : 
"Shortly  before  their  dance  commenced 
the  chacha  distributed  German  beer  and 
Bahia  rum  among  the  audience,  which 
consisted  of  some  five  hundred  spectators, 
many  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
tame  sheep,  which  follow  their  masters 
like  dogs.  Rum  is  the  ordinary  beverage 
offered  to  visitors  in  Dahomey.  The  am- 
azons of  Abome,  of  whom  there  are  at  the 
most  some  six  thousand,  are  nominally 
the  wives  of  the  king,  and  as  such  form  a 
body-guard  which  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  male  soldiers  in  courage,  discipline, 
and  loyalty.  But  although  these  amazons 
accompany  the  king  on  all  his  wars,  I 
think  they  are  more  for  show  than  for  ser- 
vice. Among  all  the  savage  and  semi- 
savage  tribes,  singing  and  dancing  are 
considered  as  essential  as  drilling  and 
drumming  among  ourselves.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  the  amazons,  having  from  their 
earliest  childhood  been  educated  as  war- 
riors, dancers,  and  singers,  should  be  as 
superior  to  male  soldiers  in  these  accom- 
plishments as  our  Guards  are  to  the  Re- 
serves. The  amazons  of  the  chacha, 
all  of  whom  have  served  in  the  army  of 
Abome,  are  women  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  and  as  the  cha- 
cha does  not  go  to  war,  they  are  naturally 
only  kept  for  show.  They  have  no  sepa- 
rate barracks,  but  live,  like  the  thirty  male 
soldiers,  in  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
whence  they  are  called  together  whenever 
they  are  wanted.  At  their  first  entrance, 
when,  marching  up  in  a  long  procession, 
they  saluted  their  lord  and  master,  1  was 
astonished  at  the  military  exactitude  of 
their  movements.  Imagine  sixty  young 
women,  strong  and  slender,  who,  without 
losing  anything  of  their  womanliness,  pre- 
sent a  decidedly  warlike  appearance. 
Among  Europeans  this  combination  of  the 
woman  and  the  warrior  could  not  be  imag- 
ined; here  it  is  explained  by  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  negro  skeleton.  The 
skeletons  of  negro  women  (in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  mulattoes)are  strik- 
ingly like  the  skeletons  of  male  negroes. 
The  assertion  is  untrue  that  the  female 
warriors  of  Dahomey  have  their  breasts 
cut  off,  like  the  mythological  amazons  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Their  picturesque 
uniform  might  furnish  our  masters  of  the 
ballet  with  fresh  ideas.  The  fresh  young 
faces  look  roguishly  from  under  the  white, 


brim  less  yokey  cap,  ornamented  with  black 
pictures  of  animals,  such  as  lizards,  birds, 
and  others.  The  feet  are  bare;  short 
knickerbockers  of  green,  red,  or  yellow 
material  come  down  nearly  to  the  knees, 
and  a  bright-colored  tunic  of  striped  silk 
or  velvet,  which  leaves  only  the  neck  and 
the  arms  free,  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  which  is  supported  by  corsets 
of  native  manufacture.  A  broad  belt  of 
many  colors  heightens  the  slim  appear- 
ance of  the  female  warrior.  At  the  left 
side  of  the  belt  a  short  sword  is  fastened, 
and  a  small  cartridge  pocket  in  front.  A 
scarf  of  white  or  light  green  silk  is  worn 
like  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  armament  con- 
sists of  swords,  battle-axes,  and  guns, 
which  latter  are  put  aside  during  the 
dance.  Quite  apart  from  the  effect  of 
combined  dancing  and  singing,  the  per- 
formances, which  went  on  for  several 
hours  uninterruptedly  before  our  eyes, 
were  quite  in  the  style  of  our  corps  de  bal- 
let, with  the  only  difference  that  perhaps 
no  other  corps  de  ballet  would  dance  with 
equal  exactitude.  First  came  a  tall  and 
somewhat  elderly  woman.  She  was  the 
captain,  and  as  she  entered  the  son  of  the 
chacha  whispered  to  me,  *Jus.t  look  how 
well  my  mother  dances.'  Then  followed, 
with  battle-axes  uplifted,  the  younger  offi- 
cers, and  in  their  rear  the  still  younger 
troops,  now  dashing  towards  us  in  their 
sham  fight,  now  wheeling  round,  dispers- 
ing, and  again  uniting.  And  all  this  with 
rhythmical  movements,  half  warlike,  half 
coquettish,  but  never  clumsy,  the  elegant 
play  of  the  bare,  round  arms  recalling  to 
the  mind  the  limbs  of  ancient  classical 
statues.  All  dances  which  I  have  seen 
performed  among  savage  and  de  mi -savage 
peoples  have  been  grotesque,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  voluptuous.  Here  for  the 
first  time  a  performance  was  given  which 
would  have  held  its  own  before  a  serious 
critique  and  aesthete."  Contemplating 
this  remarkable  feat,  and  listening  to  the 
strange  rhythm  of  the  songs  of  the  ama- 
zons, who,  even  after  a  performance  of 
several  hours,  showed  no  sign  of  fatigue, 
the  delighted  Germans  spent  the  evening, 
and  next  morning  were  invited  to  a  simi- 
lar dance  performed  by  twelve  young  la- 
dies of  the  age  of  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
all,  all,  all  of  whom  the  chacha  intro- 
duced as  his  wives,  Their  performance, 
however,  was  inferior  to  that  witoessed 
the  night  before.  The  three  days'  festiv- 
ities, all  more  or  less  of  the  same  kind, 
were  concluded  by  the  chacha  present- 
ing a  bull  to  Dr.  Zdller. 
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Spectator. 


IN  APRIL. 

Light  falls  the  rain 

On  link  and  laine,* 
After  the  burning  day, 

And  the  bright  scene, 

Blue,  gold,  and  green, 
Is  blotted  out  in  gray. 

Not  so  will  part 

The  glowing  heart 
With  sunny  hours  gone  by ; 

On  cliff  and  hill 

There  lingers  still 
A  light  that  cannot  die. 

Like  a  gold  crown, 

Gorse  decks  the  Down, 
All  sapphire  lies  the  sea ; 

And  incense  sweet 

Springs  as  our  feet 
Tread  light  the  thymy  lea. 

Fade  vision  bright  1 

Fall  rain,  fall  night ! 
Forget,  gray  world,  thy  green  I 

For  us,  nor  thee, 

Can  all  days  be 
As  though  this  had  not  been  t 


F.  W.  B. 


•  "Link"  and  "laine"  are  names  common  among 
the  Sussex  Downs,  the  former  meaning  a  grassy  ridge* 
the  latter  ploughland  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs. 


THE  LAND  OF  STORY-BOOKS. 

At  evening  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit ; 
They  sit  at  home  and  talk  and  sing, 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  gun,  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall, 
And  follow  round  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There,  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy, 
All  in  my  hunter's  camp  I  lie, 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

These  are  the  hills,  these  are  the  woods, 
These  are  my  starry  solitudes ; 
And  there  the  river  by  whose  brink 
The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 

I  see  the  others  far  away 
As  if  in  firclit  camp  they  lay, 
And  I,  like  to  an  Indian  scout, 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So,  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me, 
Home  I  return  across  the  sea, 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  land  of  Story-books. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 


THE  LAND  OF  COUNTERPANE. 

When  I  was  sick  and  lav  a-bed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head, 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go, 
With  different  uniforms  and  drills, 
Among  the  bed-clothes,  through  the  hills ; 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets ; 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out, 
And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow-hill, 
And  sees  before  him,  dale  and  plain, 
The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


CAMOENS»S  TWENTY-SECOND. 

I  leave  you  (dear  my  life  t)  and  as  I  leave 
The  very  sense  of  Death-in-Life  I  feel ;- 
I  weet  not  why  we  seek  contenting  Weal, 

If  more  must  lose  who  doth  the  more  receive. 

But  this  firm  'surance  unto  you  I  give, 
Albeit  my  tormentry  this  body  kill, 
Thro*  the  dark  waters  of  the  Lethe-rill 

Secure  in  Memory  the  dead  Past  shall  live. 

Better  sans  you  mine  eyes  with  woe  be  wet 
Than  with  another  Light  they  shine  content : 

Better  forget  them  you  than  they  forget. 
Better  with  this  remembrance  be  they  spent. 

Than  by  forgetting  undeserve  to  get 
The  glories  won  by  pains  they  underwent. 


ROME. 


Where  are  the  footprints  of  the  ancient  dead 
Who  dwelt  and  wrought  in  Rome  and  made 

mankind  ? 
What  memory  have  the  mighty  left  behind 
In  this  imperial  place  where  they  were  bred  ? 
Like  minute-sands  the  centuries  have  sped 
To  cover  nations  with  their  dust-cloud  blind ; 
Fragments  of  beauty  past  are  all  we  find, 
Whose  purpose,  with  the  flying  years,  is  fled. 
In  this  vast  universe  is  left  no  place 
For  that  fleet  breath  that  fleeting  man  calls 

Fame. 
These  stones,  that  mind  us  of  some  fading 

name, 
And  watched  the  passing  of  earth's  strongest 

race, 
Will  vanish  too ;  the  long  years  hold  no  grace 
For  earth's  memorials  of  praise  and  blame. 
Spectator.  A.  D.  G. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
MODERN  GENEVA.* 

**  Since  the  sixteenth  century,"  says 
one  of  the  most  recent  historians  of  "  Ge- 
neva and  Lake  Leraan,""the  interest  of 
our  history  has  lain  entirely  in  the  region 
of  ideas  and  social  progress,  in  the  de- 
velopment among  us  of  letters,  science, 
and  art,  and  in  the  more  and  more  com- 
plete expansion  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  whole  evolution  of  Geneva  is 
summed  up  in  two  names  —  Calvin  and 
Rousseau ;  Protestantism  and  democracy 
are  its  two  poles.  Akin  to  France  in  lan- 
guage, law,  and  habits  of  life,  in  the  in- 
stinct of  equality  and  in  precision  and 
accuracy  of  thought,  French-speaking 
Switzerland  has  yet  known  how  to  keep 
at  bay  all  those  French  elements  which 
were  incompatible  with  her  religious  and 
political  principles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  influence  of  Protestant  solidarity  has 
produced  a  striking  likeness  between  her 
manners  and  ideas  and  those  of  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  Holland ;  her  so- 
cial evolution  may  be  said  to  be  the  epit- 
ome of  that  of  Protestantism  in  general." 

It  is  indeed  as  the  headquarters  of 
great  ideas  that  Geneva  has  made  her 
mark  on  history.  Since  the  days  when 
she  adopted  the  Calvinistic  reform  with 
enthusiasm,  as  her  natural  and  logical  de- 
fence against  the  house  of  Savoy,  down 
to  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  on  to  those 
of  Madame  de  Stagl  —  the  part  played  by 
Geneva  in  the  history  of  European  civiliza- 

*  i.  Geneve  *t  Us  Rives  du  Leman.  Par  Rodolphe 
Rey.    Geneve,  1876. 

2.  Geneve,  us  Institutions,  us  M*urs%  son  Dive 
lefpement  InUUectuel  tt  Moral  Par  Joel  Cherbuliez. 
Geneve,  186a. 

3.  Geneve  religieuu  an  dix-neuvihue  sUeU.  Par 
le  Baron  H.  de  Golts,  tradnit  par  C  Malan.  Geneve, 
1862. 

4.  Notice  kistorioue  sur  la  Vie  tt  Us  Travaux  de 
M.  Rossi.    Par  M.  Mignet.    1849. 

5.  CJkarUs- Victor  do  Bonstetten,  Etude  biogra- 
fkique  et  litteraire.    Par  Aim*  Steinlen,    Lausani 

i860. 

6.  Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal  et  Corre- 
spondance.  Avec  une  notice  de  Mile.  Montgolfier. 
Geneve,  1863. 

7.  Lettres  inidites  de  %  C.  L.  Sismondi,  etc.,  a 
Madame  la  Comtesu  d' Albany,  publiees  par  M. 
Saint-Ren^  Tailiandier.    Paris,  1863. 

8.  Ecr  wains,  nationaux.  Premiere  te'rie.  Geneve. 
Par  Eugene  Rarabert.    Geneve,  1874. 

9.  AmuL,  Henri-Frideric.  Journal  intime.  3 
vols.    Geneve,  1880. 


tion  has  been  one  of  moral  and  intellectual 
influence,  with  which  considerations  of 
politics  have  had  comparatively  little  to 
do.  Roughly  speaking,  there  have  been 
three  periods  at  which  the  vitality  of 
Genevese  thought,  and  the  characteristic 
mission  of  the  little  State  as  an  experi- 
menting ground  of  ideas,  have  been  spe- 
cially brought  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  Europe.  The  first  period,  of  course, 
was  that  of  the  Calvinistic  reform.  Under 
Farel  and  Calvin,  Geneva  developed  a 
theocratic  system  which  impressed  the 
world  of  the  Renaissance  by  its  austere 
realization  of  a  narrow  but  lofty  ideal; 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  town  repre- 
sented to  many  a  distant  French  or  Ger- 
man or  English  Protestant  one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  the  faith,  an  oasis  of  Prot- 
estant purity  rising  amidst  the  wastes  of 
Catholicism.  In  vain  did  the  house  of 
Savoy,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, bring  the  whole  force  of  its  power  to 
bear  on  the  nest  of  heretics  which  polluted 
the  neighborhood  of  a  Catholic  country; 
in  vain  did  Louis  XIV.  weave  the  toils  of 
a  far-reaching  policy  round  the  tiny  re- 
public, which  saw  herself  forced  by  him 
to  tolerate  the  celebration  of  the  mass 
within  her  walls  for  the  first  time  since 
1535.  The  final  defeat  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  in  1602,  when  its  famous  attempt 
to  possess  itself  of  the  city  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Escalade  was  foiled  by  the  courage 
of  the  citizens,  delivered  her  from  the  first 
danger,  while  the  English  revolution  of 
1688,  which  seated  the  champion  of  Prot- 
estantism on  the  throne  of  James  II., 
secured  her  political  and  religious  inde- 
pendence against  the  menacing  advances 
of  France.  Thenceforward  the  little  State 
was  free  from  external  attack,  on  the 
ground  of  religion.  Her  Calvinism  was 
not  to  be  destroyed  from  outside.  It  fell 
to  pieces  from  within. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  Geneva 
entered  upon  quite  another  phase  of  de- 
velopment. The  Calvinistic  system  of 
government  had  ceased  to  work,  and  was 
being  gradually  shaken  off.  The  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  population  in  certain 
narrow  and  exclusive  religious  ideas  was 
giving  place  among  its  leading  minds  to 
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interests  of  a  freer  aod  more  philosophical 
nature,  interests  which  ultimately  found 
their  chief  spokesman  in  Rousseau,  and 
were  to  exercise  a  still  more  widespread 
influence  on  the  modern  world  than  the 
ideas  of  the  Calvinistic  reform  had  exer- 
cised over  the  sixteenth  century.  Rous- 
seau's connection  with  Geneva,  and  the 
many  other  contributions  both  in  men  and 
theories  which  the  little  State  made  to  the 
origins  of  the  French  Revolution,  com- 
bined to  give  Genevese  ideas  once  more 
a  leading  part  in  the  general  development 
of  Europe.  By  a  strange  irony,  Geneva 
herself  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the 
great  movement  which  she  had  helped  to 
start.  France  repaid  her,  both  for  Rous* 
seau  and  for  Necker,  by  the  fraudulent 
act  of  annexation  by  which,  in  1798,  the 
city  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Directory 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
republic. 

It  is  with  the  third  period  that  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  sketch.  After 
the  recovery  of  her  political  independence 
in  1814,  Geneva,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  became  again  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  All  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  Restoration  found 
expression  and  illustration  in  her  political 
and  social  activity,  from  1814  to  1840; 
among  her  statesmen  she  counted  men  of 
European  reputation  like  Rossi  and  Sis- 
mondi,  while  her  brilliant  society  formed 
a  meeting-ground  for  the  cultivated  classes 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  influence,  indeed,  of  this  third  period 
of  prosperity  has  neither  been  very  gen- 
eral nor  very  lasting.  Its  brilliancy  has 
not  availed  to  prevent  Geneva  herself 
from  disavowing  the  principles  on  which 
she  was  founded,  and  its  social  and  politi- 
cal speculations  have  been  eclipsed  or 
forgotten  in  the  rapid  march  of  European 
thought  and  history.  But  still,  during 
these  twenty  or  thirty  years,  Geneva  was 
brought  into  general  and  fruitful  contact 
with  the  countries  round  her ;  her  thought 
played  a  part  in  European  thought  which 
it  has  now  entirely  ceased  to  play,  and  her 
upper  class,  her  institutions,  ber  religion, 
excited  an  interest  far  more  widespread 
than  any  which  is  now  bestowed  upon 
them.    The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  re- 
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call  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
last  period  of  Genevese  influence  in  Eu- 
rope. We  shall  study  it  best  in  the  lives 
and  thoughts  of  some  of  the  eminent  men 
whom  it  produced;  and  when  we  have 
followed  its  history  up  to  1841,  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  men  and  principles  of  that 
modern  Geneva  which  has  now  so  com- 
pletely effaced  and. superseded  the  Geneva 
of  1814,  will  enable  us  to  realize  still  more 
clearly,  by  force  of  contrast,  the  spirit  of 
the  earlier  epoch. 

For  since  1846  the  Geneva  of  history 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  The 
traditions  of  the  place  have  lost  that  assim- 
ilative force  which  for  so  long  enabled  the 
Calvinistic  State  to  mould  the  foreign  ele- 
ments introduced  into  her  after  her  own 
pattern  and  infuse  them  with  her  own 
spirit.  Geneva,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
ber  critics,  has  ceased  to  be  "  une  grande 
petite  ville,,f  and  has  become  "  une  petite 
grande  ville ; "  that  is  to  say,  a  town  like 
any  other,  with  a  rich,  self-indulgent  upper 
class,  a  flourishing  middle  class,  and  a 
turbulent  democracy  of  the  ordinary  Con- 
tinental type.  Certain  traces  of  the  past 
still  remain  indeed ;  the  old  family  houses 
in  the  upper  town  still  shelter  something 
of  the  sobriety,  the  religious  feeling,  the 
science,  which  made  Geneva  great.  The 
national  Church  still  maintains  its  hold 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  even 
where  it  has  lost  its  sway  over  their  be- 
lief;  and  as  education  spreads,  we  see 
the  evolution  of  a  certain  antiquarian  and 
literary  tendency,  towards  regilding  here 
and  there  some  of  the  ruined  idols  of  the 
past.  But  practically  the  city  of  Calvin 
and  Rousseau,  and  even  the  city  of  Sis- 
mondi,  has  ceased  to  be.  Its  disappear- 
ance gives  a  special  and  pathetic  interest 
to  the  years  we  are  about  to  describe. 

Geneva  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  French  Republic  in  March,  1798.  A 
period  of  national  collapse  followed.  The 
population  declined  rapidly;  the  town  for 
some  years  wore  an  air  of  desertion  and 
decay ;  while  in  the  place  of  the  Genevese 
workmen,  who  had  carried  their  industry 
into  foreign  countries,  a  Savoyard  and 
Catholic  proletariat  gradually  invaded  the 
place.  But  the  ancient  life  of  the  repub- 
lic was  still  preserved  among  a  certain 
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ring  of  old  families,  who,  during  the  whole 
of  the  French  occupation,  contrived  to 
maintain  the  Church,  the  Academy,  the 
College,  and  the  Socie'te's  de  Bienfaisance, 
within  their  exclusive  direction  and  con- 
trol, and  who  kept  up  between  themselves 
and  their  French  masters  a  social  barrier 
which  nothing  could  break  down.  It  was 
owing  to  their  tenacity  and  their  patriot- 
ism that,  when  the  time  of  deliverance 
came,  the  old  Geneva  was  found  capable 
of  revival  and  restoration. 

At  last,  after  sixteen  years  of  foreign 
rule,  the  moment  of  enfranchisement  ar- 
rived.    In  the  last  days  of    December, 

1813,  news  was  brought  to  Geneva  of  the 
neighborhood  of  a  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  forming  part  of  the  allied  army 
which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  a  few  weeks 
before.  The  chiefs  of  the  French  admin- 
istration, together  with  the  garrison,  im- 
mediately evacuated  the  place,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  the  Austrian  com- 
mander with  his  men  entered  the  gates, 
and  French  sway  over  Geneva  was  practi- 
cally at  an  end.    On  New  Year's  Day, 

1814,  a  provisional  government,  chosen 
from  old  functionaries  of  the  republic, 
announced  itself  to  the  town,  and  pro- 
claimed the  recovered  freedom  of  Geneva. 
Very  nearly  eighteen  months,  however,  of 
fluctuating  hopes  and  fears,  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  powers,  and  of  bargainings 
with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  —  admis- 
sion into  which  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  the  newly  restored  republic, — 
passed  away  before  the  bold  act  of  this 
New  Year's  Day  was  to  be  fully  ratified 
by  circumstance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Austrian  general  gave  himself  aristocratic 
airs  towards  the  defencefess  little  State 
which  had  welcomed  him  as  its  saviour. 
He  formed  a  military  administration  of 
his  own,  which  showed  itself  so  wholly 
determined  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
native  provisional  government,  that  the 
chiefs  of  it  were  forced  after  a  few  weeks 
to  withdraw  from  an  unequal  struggle, 
and  even  to  place  their  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  their  master.  The  course  of 
events,  however,  in  this  great  moment  of 
European  history,  was  all  in  favor  of  the 
"fragile  political  entity,*' which,  after  hav- 
ing been  merged  for  half  a  generation  in 
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the  great  mass  of  the  French  Empire,  was 
still  as  ready  as  it  had  ever  been  to  assert 
its  individuality  in  the  face  of  Europe.  A 
turn  of  the  war  withdrew  the  Austrian 
general  and  his  soldiers  from  the  town, 
and  the  provisional  government,  which 
had  been  in  some  sort  reconstituted  to- 
wards the  end  of  April,  threw  all  its  enei  • 
gies  into  obtaining  a  body  of  Swiss  federal 
troops  to  replace  their  quondam  deliver- 
ers. They  addressed  a  demand  to  the 
Diet  for  such  troops  before  the  departure 
of  the  Austrians,  and  the  Diet,  aware  that 
the  allied  powers  were  prepared  both  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  Geneva 
and  to  press  the  admission  of  the  repub- 
lic into  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  was 
not  slow  to  meet  the  Genevese  requests. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Austrians  de- 
parted, the  town  was  garrisoned  by  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, "Messieurs  les  Syndics,"  as- 
sumed full  authority,  both  within  the 
town  and  in  the  Communes  outside  the 
walls.  u  The  old  Geneva,"  says  a  Swiss 
historian,  "  had  risen  again,  her  citizens 
had  once  more  a  country ;  the  memories 
of  the  past  were  joyfully  appealed  to;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  town  became  the  object  of  all.  Pub- 
lic respect  was  once  more  paid  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  great  bell  of  the  town 
which  had  been  used  in  former  centuries 
to  proclaim  to  Geneva  the  retreat  of  her 
enemies,  as  it  rang  out  in  the  evening 
air,  stirred  in  all  hearts  the  chord  of  lib- 
erty." 

A  fortnight  later,  a  body  of  the  Fri- 
bourg  militia,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Girard,  arrived  at  Geneva  as  the  military 
agents  of  the  Confederation.  The  town, 
which  saw  in  their  arrival  a  pledge  of  her 
admission  on  equal  terms  into  that  Swiss 
league  of  which  she  had  never  been  any- 
thing more  than  Xhtftrof/gJor  the  humble 
ally,  received  them  with  the  wildest  dem- 
onstrations of  joy. 

Geneva  [wrote  an  eyewitness]  is  drunk  with 
happiness.  The  1st  of  June  saw  the  entry 
among  us  of  a  little  Helvetic  garrison'  from 
Fribourg,  the  heralds  of  the  union  of  Geneva 
with  Switzerland.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  delight  and  transport  of  the  Genevese. 
All  were  under  arms;  one  could  see  nothing 
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but  triumphal  arches,  from  Cologny,  where  the 
Swiss  landed,  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Nobody 
stayed  at  home,  every  child  was  in  the  streets. 
It  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes  to  see  a  corps 
of  children  ranging  from  six  years  old  to  twelve, 
—  a  little  troop  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  some  of  them  in  Mameluke  dress,  many 
of  them  quite  small,  and  as  handsome  as  little 
cupids,  —  here  a  company  of  Lancers,  there 
another  of  Grenadiers,  and  three  rosy-faced 
urchins  with  big  sabres  on  tiny  horses,  playing 
colonels.  Sisters  and  mothers  were  looking 
on,  all  in  their  Sunday  best ;  joy  and  hope 
shone  on  every  face,  while  every  bell  rang  and 
every  cannon  thundered. 

Meanwhile  the  serious  and  practical 
difficulties  of  the  situation  were  being 
grappled  with  simultaneously  by  the  Gen- 
evese  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Paris 
and  by  the  envoys  of  the  restored  repub- 
lic at  Zurich,  then  the  headquarters  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederation.  The  general 
drift  of  European  policy  at  the  moment 
was  favorable  to  the  Genevese  claims. 
The  allies  wished  to  establish  a  compact 
and  neutralized  Switzerland  as  a  barrier 
between  France  and  her  neighbors,  and 
Geneva  was  necessarily  the  key  of  the 
Swiss  western  frontier.  It  was  therefore 
to  the  interest  of  the  powers,  not  only  to 
sever  Geneva  from  France,  but  to  see 
her  united  in  some  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent fashion  than  had  ever  yet  been  the 
case,  to  the  main  Swiss  fabric.  But  to 
these  geographical  and  political'  reasons 
of  the  moment  Geneva  was  able  to  add 
others  more  honorable  to  her  individually. 
Her  unique  past,  the  memory  of  her 
struggle  for  religious  freedom,  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  upper  class,  —  all  these  com- 
bined to  plead  her  cause  and  to  interest 
the  leading  men  of  the  political  situation 
in  her  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nineteen  cantons  which  had  formed  the 
Swiss  Confederation  since  1803,  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  admit  Geneva  into 
their  circle.  Her  history  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  been  one  of  perpetual 
political  disturbance,  and  the  aristocrats 
of  Berne  and  Zurich  were  afraid  of  the 
influence  which  the  keen,  restless  Gene- 
vese spirit  might  exercise  on  the  balance 
of  class  power  throughout  the  Confedera- 
tion; while  the  Catholic  cantons  had  no 
wish  to  see  the  Protestant  element  in  the 
Diet  reinforced  by  the  representatives  of 
the  city  of  Calvin. 

However,  step  by  step,  the  negotiations 
were  carried  forward.  Geneva,  hoping 
thereby  to  make  herself  more  acceptable 
to  the  Confederation,  endeavored,  for  the 
most  part  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  territory  from  the  allies  in  con- 
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gress,  and  the  provisional  government 
kept  up  at  the  same  time  a  pressing  corre- 
spondence with  the  Diet.  As  the  inten- 
tions of  European  policy  became  plainer, 
the  tone  of  the  Diet  towards  Geneva 
grew  naturally  more  complaisant.  Guar- 
antees of  order  and  stability  were  asked 
for  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Genevese  con- 
stitution; a  constitution  of  a  moderately 
aristocratic  type  was  accordingly  drawn 
up,  submitted  to  popular  election,  and  car- 
ried by  an  enormous  majority.  Then, 
when  the  Helvetic  Confederation  had  first 
formally  settled  its  own  terms  of  union  in 
a  new  Federal  Pact,  the  three  new  can- 
tons of  Neuch&tel,  Valais,  and  Geneva 
were  admitted  dejure%  though  not  as  yet 
defacto%  in  September,  1814.  During  the 
nine  months  which  followed,  the  perils  of 
the  Hundred  Days  served  to  bind  Geneva 
still  more  closely  to  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. The  town  was  protected  by  a  fed- 
eral garrison  sent  thither  in  March,  1815, 
and  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  deputies 
of  the  new  canton  were  at  last  allowed  to 
take  their  places  in  the  Diet.  Four  months 
afterwards,  when  Europe  bad  been  finally 
delivered  from  Napoleon,  the  new  Switz- 
erland celebrated  her  birthday  in  the 
cathedral  of  Zurich.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  181 5,  every  Swiss  deputy  took  the 
following  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  com- 
mon country:  — 

We  swear  to  observe  the  alliance  of  the 
Confederation  loyally  and  perpetually,  and  to 
sacrifice  thereto  if  necessary  our  bodies  and 
our  blood  and  our  possessions;  to  assure  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power  the  prosperity  and 
advantage  of  our  country  and  of  each  particular 
canton,  and  to  avoid  all  that  might  harm 
either ;  to  live  amongst  ourselves  as  brothers 
and  confederates  in  good  as  in  evil  fortune ; 
and  to  accomplish  all  that  duty  and  honor  re- 
quire from  faithful  allies. 

Such  was  the  solemn  compact  which 
symbolized  the  resurrection  of  Switzer- 
land from  the  state  of  partial  servitude  to 
which  the  Napoleonic  Empire  had  re- 
duced her.  To  Geneva,  her  entry  into 
the  Confederation  was  a  source  of  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  For  centuries  she 
had  been  the  protected  ally  of  Beroe  or 
Fribourg.  She  was  now  their  political 
equal,  and  a  future  of  peaceful  and  regular 
development  seemed  assured  to  her.  The 
little  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  a  yearly  income  of  about  a  million 
francs,  had  excited  all  through  the  crisis 
of  the  Napoleonic  downfall  the  interest  of 
cultivated  men  all  over  Europe,  and  the 
history  of  the  twenty-five  years  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  restoration  of  the  republic  was 
to  provide  abundant  justification  for  this 
widespread  sympathy.  Genevese  society 
had  never  been  so  brilliant,  and  Genevese 
ideas  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  had 
a  vogue  and  currency  in  Europe  which  is 
now  hard  to  realize.  If  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  Geneva  had 
been  the  metropolis  of  the  Reformation, 
occupying  within  the  limits  of  Protestant- 
ism a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Rome 
itself,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
hotbed  of  political  theory  —  after  1814  the 
dream  of  her  leading  men  was  to  make  of 
her  a  pattern  State,  to  use  her  as  a  labo- 
ratory of  constitutional  and  social  exper- 
iment. The  problems  of  representative 
government  in  its  different  degrees  and 
proportions,  the  eternal  difficulty  of  how 
to  combine  the  maximum  of  individual 
liberty  with  the  maximum  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  value  of  the  utilitarian  theory  as 
applied  to  the  different  branches  of  mod- 
ern life,  the  secrets  of  economical  prog- 
ress, and  the  relation  of  the  State  to- 
wards the  child  it  has  to  educate  and  the 
criminal  it  is  forced  to  punish,  —  these 
were  the  kind  of  subjects  which  fed  the 
flame  of  Genevese  discussion  during  the 
active  and  fruitful  years  which  followed 
the  restoration  of  the  republic.   . 

The  government,  indeed,  was  aristo- 
cratic in  temper  and  in  composition,  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  the  Holy  Alliance  perpetu- 
ally before  its  eyes,  and  holding  literature 
and  the  press  under  a  censorship  more  or 
less  strict,  according  to  the  political  ne- 
cessities of  the  day.  Sismondi,  fresh 
from  his  efforts  to  help  Napoleon  in  the 
Hundred  Days,  not  as  Napoleon,  indeed, 
but  as  the  only  possible  representative  of 
liberal  ideas  in  the  face  of  a  reactionary 
Europe,  threw  himself  into  opposition  to 
the  party  which  1814  had  brought  to  the 
front,  and  with  the  help  of  Rossi,  Du- 
mont,  and  others,  succeeded  ultimately  in 
indoctrinating  Genevese  public  life  with 
that  tone  of  moderate  liberalism  which 
prevailed  in  it  from  1825  to  1846.  A  Lib- 
eral opposition  was  needed,  for  in  181 5 
class  distinctions  were  for  the  moment 
revived  with  fresh  strength.  The  air 
seemed  to  be  still  hot  with  the  passions 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  although 
the  representatives  and  the  natives,  to 
use  the  eighteenth -century  names  for  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat,  had  now, 
thanks  to  the  Revolution  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  1814,  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  political  power,  yet  the  real  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  had  fallen  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  those  old  aristocratic 
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families,  who,  after  a  last  brilliant  period 
of  rule,  were  to  be  finally  swept  out  of 
power  by  James  Fazy  and  the  Radical 
Revolution  of  1846.  The  Genevese  aris- 
tocracy had  grave  weaknesses  and  defects, 
which  became  more  and  more  apparent  as 
the  older  men  who  had  helped  to  bring 
about  the  Restoration  died  off,  and  their 
sons,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
cramping  influences  of  the  .French  period, 
attempted  to  take  their  places.  But  dur- 
ing these  first  remarkable  years  all  that 
met  the  eye  was  a  Genevese  upper  class, 
as  intelligent  as  it  was  rich  and  well  bred, 
numbering  among  its  ranks  critics,  histo- 
rians, philanthropists,  jurists,  and  men  of 
science,  and  keeping  up  incessant  commu- 
nication with  every  intellectual  centre  in 
Europe. 

The  social  atmosphere  of  Geneva  in- 
deed was  almost  oppressively  intellectual. 
The  modern  reader  at  any  rate  is  roused 
to  an  impulse  of  half-sarcastic  revolt 
when,  in  the  course  of  one  of  Charles  de 
Bonstetten's  admiring  descriptions  of  the 
life  of  those  days,  he  comes  across  the 
sentence :  "  Here  one  can  never  feel  a 
moment's  emptiness ;  there  are  so  many 
lectures  to  be  attended  J"  One  must  re- 
member, however,  that  the  idea  which  the 
words  call  up  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
European  situation.  The  classes  which 
had  been  driven  out  of  power  by  the  Revo- 
lution, had  everywhere  returned  to  power; 
but  nothing  could  undo  the  effects  on  the 
European  mind  of  the  stormy  period 
which  had  just  closed ;  it  was  still  neces- 
sary, even  in  those  countries  where  the 
aristocratic  reaction  was  stroogest,  to  gov- 
ern by  the  help  of  ideas,  as  well  as  by  the 
help  of  physical  force,  and  everywhere 
men  were  eager  to  theorize,  to  formulate 
the  principles  of  the  new  epoch,  and  to 
reconcile,  here  in  a  more  Conservative, 
there  in  a  more  Liberal  sense,  the  require- 
ments of  order  with  the  requirements  of 
liberty.  The  lecturing  attitude,  the  pose 
of  the  doctrinaire,  came  naturally  to  the 
thinkers  and  politicians  of  the  time.  In 
France,  this  political  doctrinairism  came 
Anally  into  power  with  Louis  Philippe; 
but  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva  it 
found  full  expression  and  free  play  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  period. 
'*  A  meeting-poiot  of  nations,"  writes  the 
Swiss  biographer  of  Bonstetten,  speaking 
of  Geneva  in  181 5,  "a  point  of  contact 
for  men  and  minds  of  the  most  different 
type, —  the  town  presented  a  faithful  al- 
though a  softened  reflection  of  all  the  new 
tendencies  awakened  by  the  Restoration 
throughout  Europe ; "  and  one  of  the  most 
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marked  of  these  tendencies  was  a  didactic 
tendency. 

However,  Bonstetten's  letters  —  he  was 
an  eyewitness  of  the  period  throughout 
—  are  full  of  testimony  to  which  not  even 
this  slight  demur  can  be  taken.  Writing 
from  Geneva  in  1816,  he  says:  — 

There  is  here  a  life,  an  energy,  which  does 
one  good.  Nowhere  can  one  find  more  en- 
lightenment or  a*  more  true  Republican  spirit 
than  in  this  little  State.  If  the  twenty-one 
other  cantons  were  like  it,  we  should  see 
Athens  and  Sparta  over  again.  .  .  .  The  ac- 
tivity, the  movement,  the  good-humor  one  sees 
here,  tempt  me  to  become  Genevese.  The 
magistrates  of  the  older  Republic,  now  become 
councillors,  are,  like  the  French  bnigris,  full 
of  prejudice;  but  they  will  yield  in  time  to 
those  who  are  more  enlightened,  and  behind 
them  is  a  younger  generation  full  of  life. 

And  in  another  of  his  delightful  letters, 
written  about  the  same  time  to  his  Danish 
friend  Frederica  Broun,  he  declares  in  a 
tone  of  still  greater  warmth,  — 

At  Geneva  everything  thrives,  everything  ad- 
vances with  giant  steps  The  education  given 
is  excellent,  the  youth  of  the  place  studious 
and  well  behaved.  .  .  .  Everything  that  thinks 
and  writes  in  Europe  passes  through  our 
magic  lantern.  Princes  and  Grands  Seigneurs 
abound.  Many  people  indeed  prefer  Geneva 
to  Paris;  what  is  scattered  and  dispersed  in 
the  great  city  is  found  here,  as  it  were,  in 
essence.    Geneva  is  the  world  in  a  nutshell 

The  chronicler,  indeed,  has  but  one  fault 
to  find  with  the  life  of  the  Restoration.  It 
is  carried  on,  the  German  in  him  com- 
plains, at  too  high  pressure.  "It  is  like 
a  perpetually  unclouded  sky,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  gradations  of  dawn  or  even- 
ing. Think  or  die  —  is  the  Genevese 
motto." 

To  describe  this  brilliant  and  varied 
society  in  detail  would  be  impossible 
within  our  present  limits.  We  must  be 
content  with  singling  out  three  represen- 
tative members  of  it.  Rossi,  the  Italian 
immigrant  whose  career  embodies  one  of 
the  most  romantic  stories  of  the  century ; 
Sismondi,  historian  and  philanthropist,  at 
ooce  the  friend  of  Eogland  and  the  sup- 
porter of  Napoleon  against  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  deadly  forces  of  a  blind 
reaction;  and  Charles  de  Bonstetten, 
whose  life  began  before  the  Seven  Years' 
War  and  ended  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  upon  these  three  figures 
we  may  perhaps  pause  a  little.  But  for 
the  rest  we  can  only  recall  a  string  of 
honorable  names —  Dumont,  the  friend  of 
Mirabeau  and  the  editor  and  translator 
of  Bent  ham,  who  had  returned  from  En- 
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gland  with  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
purest  Whig  type;  D'lvernois,  who  had 
been,  during  his  Eoglish  exile,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Pitt,  and  who  on  his  return  to  his 
native  town  tried  to  bring  a  cultivated  and 
kindly  Toryism  to  bear  upon  its  politics ; 
the  two  Pictets,  founders  of  the  "Bio- 
graphic Britannique,"  which  became  later 
on  the  "  Biographie  Universale ; "  De 
Candolle,  the  great  botanist,  whose  airy 
French  ways  were  balanced  by  an  insatia- 
ble passion  for  work,  by  a  scientific  inven- 
tiveness and  thoroughness,  and  by  a  power 
of  rousing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  pupils,  which  have  left  a  deep  mark 
on  the  history  of  European  science  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  refined  and  dignified 
Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  the  heir  of 
two  famous  names,  and  distinguished  even 
in  that  earnest  and  cultivated  society  for 
the  serious  enthusiasm  and  the  intellec- 
tual force  which  she  threw  into  her  work, 
both  as  a  writer  on  questions  of  social 
reform  and  as  a  practical  philanthropist 

The  whole  temper  of  the  place  indeed 
was  active  and  serious.  Large  questions, 
political,  social,  or  philosophical,  occupied 
the  forefront  both  of  public  and  of  private 
life.  The  philosophical  bases  of  law,  and 
the  new  methods  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Germans  were  bringing 
into  prominence,  the  ideal  relations  of  the 
State  towards  the  individual  both  io  his 
civil  and  religious  capacity,  the  vast  pros- 
pects of  physical  science,  —  these  were  the 
topics  upon  which  the  men  and  even  the 
women  of  Geneva  spent  their  energies  by 
preference,  during  these  strenuous  years. 

Pure  belles-lettres,  which  had  never 
found  a  favorable  home  in  Geneva,  did 
not  indeed  count  for  much  in  this  intel- 
lectual revival.  A  few  obscure  poets, 
mostly  of  the  school  of  Be* ranger,  gathered 
round  the  gay  and  kindly  Petit-Senn, 
known  to  the  Geneva  of  two  generations, 
partly  as  the  poet  of  family  festivals  and 
patriotic  occasions,  but  still  more  as  the 
rich  and  soft-hearted  patron  of  all  the 
young  dabblers  in  letters  whom  the  town 
and  neighborhood  produced.  An  account 
of  these  poets  and  their  works  may  be 
found  in  the  conscientious  study  which 
M.  Marc  Monnier  has  lately  devoted  to 
modern  Genevese  verse  ("  Geneve  et  sea 
Poetes  ");  but  they  are  not  worth  our  re- 
capitulation here,  for  they  made  little 
mark,  and  had  no  influence  on  the  general 
development  of  Geneva.  Topffer  was 
only  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
and  the  brilliant  opening  of  Victor  Cher- 
buliez's  career,  which  is  all  that  Geneva 
can  claim,  as  well  as  the  grace  and  wit  of 
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Marc  Monnier,  and  the  delicate  gravity 
of  Amiel,  belong  to  the  period  subsequent 
to  1846. 

Nor,  in  these  early  years,  were  religious 
questions  much  to  the  fore.  The  Gene- 
vese  Church,  like  every  other  national 
institution,  had  profited  by  the  general 
revival  of  patriotic  energy  brought  about 
by  the  Restoration.  Still  it  was  regarded 
mainly  as  a  national  possession,  as  some- 
thing bound  up  with  and  supporting  the 
life  of  the  State.  The  tremendous  doc- 
trinal controversies  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  century  were  things 
of  the  remote  past.  A  sort  of  Christian 
Unitarianism,  deeply  tinged  with  Puritan 
feeling,  represented  the    dominant   reli- 

fious  temper  of  the  place.  Cellerier  and 
)iodati,  men  of  pure  life  and  tender 
hearts,  kept  the  flame  of  a  warmer  piety 
alive  within  the  range  of  their  influence, 
and  served  as  pioneers  of  the  Evangelical 
revival,  which  began  in  1819,  and  reached 
its  highest  point  between  1830  and  1840. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  both  of 
pastors  and  people  within  the  Calvinistic 
establishment  was,  for  many  years,  rather 
towards  moral  and  philanthropic  than 
theological  speculation.  There  was  a 
general  avoidance  of  dogmatic  questions, 
a  general  wish  to  make  the  ground  of 
common  action  afforded  by  religion  as 
large  and  as  indeterminate  as  possible. 
The  progress  of  the  revival  movement 
did  indeed  disturb  the  state  of  things,  and 
stirred  Up  a  certain  amount  of  angry  reli- 
gious controversy.  But  the  religious 
controversies  of  Geneva  have  in  this 
century  lost  the  power  they  once  pos- 
sessed of  rousing  a  European  echo.  The 
numbers  under  the  sway  of  the  Oratoire^ 
or  church  of  the  Riveil,  have  been 
throughout  insignificant.  The  Riveil,  no 
doubt,  developed  a  certain  number  of 
effective  preachers  and  ardently  religious 
men,  but  perhaps  the  only  moment  when 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  broad  stream 
of  religious  interest  in  Europe  was  the 
moment  when  Professor  Scherer  seceded 
from  it  in  1847,  and  by  the  publication  of 
his  book,  "  La  Critique  et  la  Foi,"  so  fa- 
mous in  the  circles  of  Continental  Prot- 
estantism, and  the  foundation  of  the 
Revue  de  Strasbourg  brought  into  view 
opinions,  which,  as  Lord  Acton  has  lately 
pointed  out,  are  as  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  belief  as  any  known  to 
the  century.  But  the  history  of  M. 
Scberer's  opinions  does  not  belong  prop- 
erly to  Geneva.  His  connection  with  the 
Oratoire  was  a  short  one;  before  it  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Vioet,  and  since  it  came  to 
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an  end,  he  has  become  a  French  senator, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  French  critics. 
There  are  a  few  other  names  of  interest  in 
the  modern  religious  history  of  Geneva. 
Ernest  Naville,  both  as  preacher  and 
thinker,  commands  our  respect,  and  has 
found  readers  outside  his  native  country, 
and  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  town's 
religious  development  since  1814,  we 
should  find  much  to  interest  us  in  men 
like  Bungener  and  the  younger  Cellerier, 
But  still,  broadly  speaking,  the  interests 
of  the  whole  period  have  not  been  prima* 
rily  religious  or  literary.  They  have  been 
political  and  social.  And  therefore  it  is 
with  the  politicians  and  the  men  who  were 
not  only  men  of  letters,  but  men  of  wide 
social  interests  and  reputation  besides, 
like  Sismondi  and  Bonstetten,  that  we 
shall  do  best  to  concern  ourselves  if  we 
wish  to  realize  the  course,  whether  of  the 
brilliant  Restoration  period,  or  of  the 
time  of  varied  political  change  which  has 
succeeded  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall,  in  the  first 
place,  under  what  exceptional  moral  con- 
ditions all  the  political  and  social  activity 
of  the  Restoration  was  carried  on.  The 
size  of  the  place — the  town  itself  was 
then  a  good  deal  smaller  in  point  of  popu- 
lation than  the  Oxford  of  the  present  day 

—  made  it  impossible  for  the  ambition  of 
the  many  able  men  gathered  together  in 
it  to  find  any  adequate  material  reward. 
No  money  was  to  be  made  out  of  politics, 

—  Rossi  at  the  height  of  his  Genevese 
political  reputation  made  an  income  of 
barely  200/.  a  year ;  the  power  and  influ- 
ence to  be  gained  were  purely  local,  and 
offered  very  little  temptation  to  personal 
egotism ;  and  the  democracy  as  yet  was 
contented  and  well  in  hand,  and  it  was 
nobody's  interest  to  flatter  it.  So  that  the 
atmosphere  of  public  life  was  exceptionally 
pure  and  clear;  the  leading  men  of  the 
place,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  training 
afforded  by  the  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties of  government  on  a  larger  scale,  were 
yet  protected  from  its  temptations  and  its 
feverish  competitions,  and  they  conducted 
the  business  of  their  little  country  with  a 
high-mindedness  and  a  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  great  principles  which  cannot 
but  win  our  sympathy,  whatever  may  be 
the  comments  which  the  irony  of  time  has 
attached  to  the  Restoration  period.  All 
this  Genevese  uprightness  and  serious- 
ness, and  all  the  new  intellectual  energies 
of  the  time  were  curiously  summed  up  in 
the  career  of  Rossi,  in  whom,  Italian  and 
Catholic  as  he  was,  the  renewed  republic 
found  a  representative  of  all  that  was  best 
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and  worthiest  in  her  ancient  manners. 
Pellegrino  Rossi  was  born  at  Carrara,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modena,  in  1787.  His  ca- 
reer at  the  University  of  Bologna  recalls 
in  brilliancy  and  rapidity  those  of  some  of 
the  great  legal  celebrities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  long  before  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  he  had  made  himself  a  con- 
siderable reputation  both  as  advocate  and 
professor  throughout  the  Romagna.  Like 
so  many  of  the  better  class  of  Spaniards 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  saw  in 
the  French  rule  over  Italy  the  only  means 
of  regenerating  his  country.  After  the 
subsidence  of  the  worst  ferment  of  the 
Revolution,  those  English  constitutional 
ideas,  which  had  so  deeply  influenced  the 
French  eighteenth  century,  re-emerged, 
and  they  entered  largely  into  all  the  new 
administrations  inaugurated  by  the  Na- 
poleonic conquest.  To  the  more  intel- 
ligent Italians  they  seemed  to  carry  the 
promise  of  a  new  world  in  them,  and  the 
young  Rossi,  gifted  as  he  was  with  the 
true  Latin  tenacity  and  seriousness, 
adopted  them  with  an  unhesitating  faith. 
Moderate  constitutionalism,  a  society  in 
which  all  should  be  free  and  equal  before 
the  law,  but  in  which  the  government 
should  fall  by  natural  right  and  selection, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  few  necessary 
safeguards,  into  the  hands  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated  —  this  was  Rossi's 
ideal,  as  it  was  Sismondi's.  He  lived  for 
it  with  singular  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  he  died  a  martyr  to  it. 

After  Mu rat's  unlucky  expedition  in 
18 1 5,  Rossi  found  himself  so  deeply  com- 
promised at  home  by  his  connection  with 
the  French  cause,  that,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  hiding  in  Naples,  he  saw  that  nothing 
remained  to  him  but  exile.  Circumstances 
drew  him  to  Geneva,  where  he  already 
possessed  friends,  and  he  arrived  there  in 
1816  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  For  about 
three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  lived  a  life 
of  solitary  study,  in  a  little  house  outside 
Geneva,  winning  the  sympathy  of  the 
neighbors,  and  of  a  constantly  increasing 
circle  of  Genevese  friends,  by  the  combi- 
nation in  him  of  a  rare  warmth  of  feeling, 
with  a  certain  antique  austerity  and  sin- 
gle-mindedness.  He  was  reading  largely 
in  political  economy  and  jurisprudence, 
teaching  himself  German,  and  making 
himself  master  of  Freoch ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  found  time  to  translate  the 
41  Giaour,"  and  to  disappear  for  occasional 
spells  of  hunting  among  the  mountains, 
an  amusement  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  northerner's  pleasure.  In  1819, 
however,  it  became  evident,  both  to  him- 
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self  and  his  friends,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  make  a  public  appearance 
at  Geneva.  He  announced  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Roman  law.  The  course  was 
the  great  success  of  the  year.  Not  only 
was  it  crowded  by  the  older  men,  who, 
remembering  the  barrenness  of  the  legal 
teaching  of  the  past,  were  delighted  with 
the  breadth  and  modernness  of  Rossi's 
historical  method,  but  by  the  ladies  and 
fashionable  society  (if  one  may  apply  to  it 
so  frivolous  an  epithet)  of  the  town.  The 
young  Italian,  with  his  grave  classical 
beauty  of  feature,  with  his  manner  at  once 
easy  and  deliberate,  and  the  foreign  ac- 
cent which  gave  a  sort  of  piquancy  to  bis 
French,  took  the  sympathy  of  the  place 
by  storm,  and,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  completion  of  bis  course,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Roman  law  in  the 
Academy.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
Catholic  had  been  admitted  to  a  chair  in 
that  Academy,  which  had  been  for  cen- 
turies the  armory  of  Protestantism,  and  it 
was  not  done  without  opposition.  But 
Rossi  was  a  man  born  to  conciliate  oppo- 
sition, and,  having  once  found  an  entrance, 
bis  success  was  certain.  The  following 
year  he  was  naturalized,  and  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  Representative  Council. 
Thenceforward  he  became  one  of  the 
most  considerable  men  of  the  little  State 
in  which  he  had  thus  found  a  country. 

Among  the  various  legislative  matters 
over  which  Rossi  exercised  a  decisive  in- 
fluence during  the  years  from  1830  to  1833, 
we  may  mention  a  new  marriage  law,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Catholic  communes  to  the 
republic  in  1816;  a  number  of  different 
reforms  in  the  criminal  law,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  jury  system,  which  had 
prevailed  under  the  French  administra- 
tion, and  was  now  restored  by  the  efforts 
of  the  opposition,  and  so  on.  Rossi's 
roost  important  work,  however,  was  done 
as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  speaker.  He  did 
not  possess  originality,  in  the  true  sense, 
but  he  was  endowed  to  perfection  with 
that  sensitiveness  and  pliancy  of  miod 
which  enables  a  man  to  take  up  the  ideas 
of  others,  to  re-arrange  and  improve  upon 
them,  and  to  put  them  into  finer  and 
clearer  shape.  His  lectures  introduced 
the  Geoevese  world  to  all  that  was  best 
and  most  fruitful  in  the  legal  science  of 
the  day,  and  in  his  speeches  the  practical 
politics  of  the  moment  were  treated  in  a 
large,  speculative  way,  which  no  modern 
debating  assembly  is  likely  to  put  up  with 
again,  but  which  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  society  to 
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which  the  speeches  were  addressed.  One 
of  Rossi's  old  friends  and  political  col- 
leagues, M.  Huber- Saladin,  published 
some  years  ago  an  interesting  description 
of  the  oratorical  performances  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Council  before  184 1.  At  that 
time,  M.  Saladin  tells  us,  the  public  were 
not  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Council, 
nor  were  the  speeehes  reported,  except  in 
a  very  short  official  way.  The  Council 
itself  was  of  a  type  rare  among  represen- 
tative bodies.  It  contained  about  two 
hundred  members,  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  class  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood.  The  gen- 
eral level  of  intelligence  in  it  was  excep- 
tionally high.  The  men  of  business  in 
it  were  also,  generally  speaking,  men  of 
culture,  and  it  contained  a  large  profes- 
sional element.  Looking  back  upon  it,  it 
seems  to  have  combined  the  excellences 
of  a  first-rate  municipal  council,  suppos- 
ing such  a  thing  were  possible,  with  the 
tone  of  a  university  convocation.  The 
pressure  of  affairs  behind  the  debates  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  them  a  large  amount 
of  practical  reality,  but  not  enough  to 
deprive  them  of  a  certain  speculative  phil- 
osophical air,  which  makes  a  curious  im- 
pression upon  the  modern  reader,  fresh 
from  the  hurry,  the  bustle,  the  person- 
alities, of  recent  parliamentarism.  The 
atmosphere  of  such  a  body  was  no  doubt 
favorable  to  doctrinaires,  but  they  roust 
be  doctrinaires  with,  some  stuff  in  them, 
and  a  real  solidity  of  acquirement.  A 
mere  rhetorician  had  little  chance  with 
men  who  had  practically  no  constituents 
to  flatter,  and  no  personal  interests  to 
serve.  Rossi's  position  in  the  Council 
seems  to  have  been  always  one  of  pre- 
eminence. There  were  other  good  speak- 
ers in  the  house;  Dumont,  Sismondi,  Bel- 
lot,  were  also  practised  debaters  and  men 
of  wide  intelligence;  but  the  peculiar 
combination  of  gifts  in  Rossi,  and  perhaps 
the  touch  of  personal  romance  about  him, 

C laced  him  —  such  at  least  is  M.  Saladin's 
elief  —  at  the  head  of  them  all. 
In  1833  so  great  had  his  influence  be- 
come, that  Geneva  could  find  no  worthier 
son  of  native  blood  to  represent  her  in 
the  federal  crisis  of  that  year.  The  old 
Switzerland  which  had  been  momentarily 
revived  in  1814  was  now  finally  breaking 
up.  1830  had  shaken  Swiss  society  to  its 
foundations;  in  Berne,  Zurich,  Fribourg, 
and  many  of  the  oldest  cantons,  the  revo- 
lution had  triumphed;  in  others  its  suc- 
cess was  still  doubtful ;  while  the  League 
of  Sarnen  held  together  those  cantons  in 
which  the  spirit  of  Catholic  or  Conserva- 
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tive  resistance  to  the  modern  world  was 
strongest.  Geneva  headed  a  middle  party 
of  moderates,  and  Rossi,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Geneva,  played  the  part  of 
arbitrator  between  the  different  hostile 
interests  involved,  with  energy  and  con- 
viction, and  at  first  with  good  prospect  of 
success.  It  was  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  central  power,  and,  while  leaving  the 
principle  of  cantonal  self-government  un- 
touched, to  ensure  a  greater  uniformity  of 
political  rights  throughout  the  Confedera- 
tion. At  that  time  there  was  no  unifor- 
mity and  no  common  life  anywhere. 

The  twenty-two  cantons  [says  Mignet]  of 
which  Switzerland  was  then  composed,  were 
different  in  origin,  unequal  in  extent,  diverse 
in  organization,  and  separate  in  belief  ;  speak- 
ing different  languages,  pursuing  contrary  max- 
ims, and  obeying  contrary  interests ;  some  Cath- 
olic, some  Protestant;  according  to  locality 
either  German,  French,  or  Italian ;  stationary 
democracies  in  the  central  valleys,  short-sighted 
aristocracies  in  the  majority  of  the  towns; 
here  administered  by  ignorant  shepherds,  there 
by  haughty  patricians,  elsewhere  by  exclusive 
burgesses ;  and,  according  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  vogue,  excluding  from  office  in  one 
place  the  very  class  of  citizens  who  ruled  in 
another.  Such  was  the  position  of  this  inhar- 
monious, heterogeneous  Republic,  of  this  fed- 
eration, as  weak  as  it  was  quarrelsome. 

Evidently  this  was  a  state  of  things 
which  rendered  the  Switzerland  of  1833 
equally  unable  to  cope  with  revolution  at 
home  or  with  hostility  abroad.  The  new 
Federal  Pact  was  drawn  up  under  a  strong 
sense  of  urgency  at  Lucerne,  and  Rossi 
was  by  universal  consent  allowed  a  lead- 
ing part  both  in  the  drafting  of  the  Pact 
and  in  the  advocacy  of  it  before  the  Diet. 
His  speech,  as  reporter  of  the  drafting 
commission,  was  long  remembered  and  is 
still  quoted. 

You  [he  said,  addressing  the  representatives 
of  the  Radical  cantons]  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
age  animates  with  all  its  fire,  moderate  your 
ardor.  You  [turning  to  the  Conservative  can- 
tons] who  are  still  obedient  to  the  spirit  of 
your  fathers  and  bound  to  ancient  tradition, 
rise  and  consent  to  walk.  Shall  the  foreigners 
say  of  us  contemptuously,  "  The  Swiss,  some 
of  them  old  and  incorrigible,  the  others  mere 
undisciplined  children,  can  overthrow  but  they 
cannot  build  up  ?  1802,  181 5  proclaim  it,  1833 
confirms  it"  Swiss  of  the  twenty-two  can- 
tons, choose  which  you  will,  union  or  schism, 
honor  or  shame,  the  respect  of  Europe  or  its 
contempt !  May  God,  country,  and  the  na- 
tional honor,  inspire  you ! 

But  Rossi's  tact,  labor,  and  eloquence, 
were  expended  in  vain.  The  Diet  indeed 
voted  the  new  federal  law,  but  the  League 
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of  Sarnen  and  the  rural  communes  of  Lu- 
cerne would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
their  opposition  made  the  whole  negotia- 
tion fruitless,  and  Rossi  returned  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  discouragement  to 
Geneva,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  threatening  the 
Confederation.  He  felt  himself  powerless 
to  influeuce  the  new  Switzerland  which 
the  Diet  of  Lucerne  had  revealed  to  him; 
a  Switzerland  of  violent  parties  and  fierce 
class  hatreds,  sure  to  drift  at  last  into  a 
policy  of  over-centralization  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  national  exist- 
ence. And  Geneva  itself  was  growing 
distasteful  to  him.  The  Representative 
Council  was  becoming  more  and  more 
narrowly  conservative ;  many  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  older  generation  were  already  dead, 
others  had  fallen  into  the  background; 
Sismondi  was  dying;  and  Rossi's  keen 
eye  foresaw  a  revolutionary  future  for  the 
town,  while  it  also  took  note  of  the  grow 
ing  decay  and  ineptitude  of  that  brilliant 
upper  class  which  had  for  so  long  held 
the  forces  of  disorder  in  check.  Just  at 
this  time  of  hesitation  and  difficulty,  a 
small  diplomatic  commission  brought  him 
into  contact  with  certain  members  of  the 
French  ministry,  especially  with  the  Due 
de  Broglie  and  Guizot,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  on  friendly  terms.  Their  warm 
offers  of  support  and  employment  in  Paris 
induced  him  after  a  while  to  leave  his 
little  country  home  near  Geneva,  and  to 
adopt  yet  another  nationality.  Geneva 
parted  from  him  with  sincere  regret,  the 
Academy  bestowing  on  him  the  grade  of 
Professor  Emeritus^  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1833  Rossi  settled  in  Paris.  The  chair 
of  political  economy  in  the  College  de 
France,  vacant  by  the  death  of  J.  B.  Say, 
the  father  of  the  present  politician,  was 
almost  immediately  offered  him,  to  be  ex- 
changed, however,  very  shortly  afterwards 
for  that  of  constitutional  law. 

Rossi's  after  career  is  matter  of  general 
knowledge.  The  period  of  his  Parisian 
success,  in  the  course  of  which  he  became 
professor  of  the  College  de  France,  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  and  finally  French  ambas 
sador  to  the  Vatican,  led  him  gradually 
onward  towards  that  last  striking  episode 
of  his  life  which  culminated  in  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Roman  assas- 
sins. Rossi's  aims,  as  Pio  Nono's  con- 
stitutional minister,  after  his  connection 
with  France  had  been  severed  by  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  commanded  the  sym- 
pathies of  Europe,  but  his  energies  were 
spent  in  vain;  the  tradition  of  centuries 


protested  against  the  transference  of  the 
ideas  of  England  and  Geneva  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Rome.  His  mission  was  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  first.  He  held  his  post 
for  two  months,  denounced  by  the  repub- 
licans as  a  reactionary,  by  the  Catholic 
party  as  a  heretic;  and  then  the  natural 
end  followed.  On  the  15th  of  November 
he  was  to  explain  to  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  how  his  ministry  proposed  to 
reconcile  the  tradition  of  the  Holy  See 
with  "  the  benefits  and  glories  of  modern 
civilization."  When  the  day  arrived,  Rossi 
was  warned  four  times  that  his  life  was  in 
danger;  for  the  last  time  on  the  threshold 
of  the  papal  cabinet  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
"  If  you  go,  you  are  a  dead  man,"  said  a 
priest,  catching  him  by  the  arm.  "The 
cause  of  the  pope  is  the  cause  of  God," 
was  the  reply,  after  a  moment's  pause; 
•*  God  will  help  me."  A  few  minutes  later 
he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  throat  by  a 
band  of  conspirators  lying  in  wait  for  him 
on  the  steps  of  the  chamber,  and  the  Rev- 
olution was  let  loose. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  remarkable  man, 
a  man  of  Teutonic  beliefs  and  principles, 
enforced  with  southern  fire  and  tempered 
with  a  kind  of  antique  grace.  Beside  this 
grave  figure,  the  type  of  intellectual  con- 
sistency and  respectability,  we  may  now 
place  that  of  Bonstetten,  —  Charles  Vic- 
tor de  Bonstetten,  one  of  the  most  mobile 
and  restless  of  men,  by  birth  a  patrician 
of  Berne,  by  instinct  a  revolutionist,  the 
friend  of  Johann  von  Muller,  of  our  own 
Gray,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  of  Sismondi 
and  Madame  de  Cir court,  as  young  at 
eighty  as  he  was  at  twenty,  and  showing 
from  youth  to  age  the  same  irrepressible 
delight  in  life  and  its  accessories.  "  My 
tendency  is  always  to  look  forward,"  he 
wrote  of  himself  at  seventy.  ••  The  mech- 
anism of  my  mind  does  not  allow  it  to 
look  backward.  Nothing  is  more  false  or 
more  unreasonable  than  the  nonsense  peo- 
ple talk  about  old  age.  In  my  seventieth 
year  I  have  not  a  sigh  to  waste  over  my 
youth.  My  youthful  head  seems  to  me 
ugly  and  empty  in  comparison  with  my 
old  brain."  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
man  at  an  age  when  life  has  lost  its  savor 
for  most  of  us,  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  him  throughout.  He  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  Genevese  society,  and  rep- 
resents so  admirably  the  cosmopolitanism 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Restoration  period,  that  a  rapid  sketch 
of  him  will  be  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
available  of  the  function  and  place  of  Ge- 
neva in  European  thought  and  life,  during 
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the  great  period  of  upheaval  and  transi- 
tion covered  by  the  career  of  Bonstetten. 
In  France,  owing  to  bis  connection  with 
the  circle  of  Madame  de  Stagl,  Boostet- 
ten's  is  a  familiar  name,  and  Sainte-Beuve 
has  made  him  the  subject  of  two  of  his 
most  attractive  Causeries.  But  in  En- 
gland, beyond  the  bare  fact  of  his  connec- 
tion with  Gray,  we  know  less  of  him  than 
be  deserves. 

Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten  was  born 
at  Berne  in  1745.  His  parents  belonged 
to  one  of  the  six  aristocratic  families  who 
bad  for  centuries  divided  between  tbem 
the  political  power  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive oligarchies  in  Europe.  It  must 
have  been  from  his  mother,  one  would 
think,  that  Bonstetten  inherited  the  vivac- 
ity of  temperament  which  later  on  was  to 
interpose  itself  between  the  young  patri- 
cian and  the  duties  of  his  order.  His 
father,  at  any  rate,  was  cast  in  the  tradi- 
tional Bernese  mould,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
great  deal  of  warm  affection  between  them, 
bis  son  seems  to  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  perplexity  and  anxiety  to  him. 
The  boy's  childhood  was  passed  at  Berne, 
and  was  apparently  not  a  happy  one,  for 
by  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  taken  what 
proved  to  be  an  invincible  dislike  to  his 
native  place,  and  bis  father  thought  it 
wise  to  send  him  away  from  home.  He 
was  sent  to  a  tutor  at  Yverdoo,  where  he 
spent  three  free  and  happy  years,  getting 
up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  read,  and 
wandering  with  his  Horace  through  coun- 
try lanes,  where  he  more  than  once  came 
across  a  man,  "whose  pensive  air  and 
fiery  look  struck  his  young  imagination, 
and  whom  be  afterwards  found  to  be  Jean 
Jacques  himself."  No  control  was  exer- 
cised over  his  studies,  and  he  read  largely 
and  hungrily,  lying  00  his  back  in  the  open 
air,  or  perched  in  the  branches  of  an  old 
quince-tree.  Thus  at  Yverdon  the  founda- 
tion both  of  his  intellectual  qualities  and 
bis  intellectual  defects  was  firmly  laid. 
His  interest  in  the  whole  field  of  letters 
was  roused  and  stimulated  by  the  freedom 
with  which  he  was  allowed  to  wander  over 
it ;  he  learnt  to  take  that  pleasure  in  books, 
to  feel  that  joy  and  zest  in  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, which  was  one  of  his  strongest 
after  characteristics,  but  at  the  same  time 
bis  lack  of  training,  and  bis  instinctive 
avoidance  of  anything  that  savored  of 
drudgery  and  dicf  not  promise  an  imme- 
diate and  pleasant  return,  were  preparing 
in  him  those  mental  weaknesses  and  lim- 
itations, which  his  attempts  at  serious 
philosophical  work  brought  so  plainly  into 
view  in  later  years. 
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At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Geneva,  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  the  mtnister  Pro- 
vost, afterwards  the  well-known  Professor 
Pierre  Provost  Here  some  more  sys- 
tematic teaching  was  attempted  by  those 
responsible  for  him,  but  Bonstetten  would 
have  none  of  it,  or  at  any  rate  no  more 
than  he  thought  himself  bound  to  accept 
out  of  deference  to  his  father.  "  There 
are  certain  things,"  be  writes  with  the 
trencbancy  of  eighteen,  "  which  every  one 
says,  which  every  one  thinks  necessary, 
and  which  nobody  practises,  —  to  read 
little  and  read  well,  to  observe  much  and 
think  still  more."  He  was  loth  to  take 
exercises  in  French  style  from  M.  Provost. 
•*  In  order  to  form  taste,"  he  declared, 
uone  must  think  for  oneself ;  it  is  ruinous 
for  a  man's  taste  to  be  always  copying 
other  people's  thoughts."  In  time,  as  no 
one  could  say  that  he  was  idle,  he  was  left 
to  himself,  and  in  his  little  ground-floor 
room,  during  his  first  Genevese  winter, 
he  enjoyed  his  books  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, reading  or  learning  his  Latin  poets, 
delighting  in  Fontenelle  and  Madame  de 
Se'vigne',  above  all  throwing  himself  with 
passion  into  the  study  of  Rousseau,  "  while 
the  north  wind  howled  outside,"  and  noth- 
ing reminded  him  of  the  country  delights 
he  had  left  behind  him. 

Bonstetten  passed  three  years  at  Ge- 
neva, years  of  which  the  happiness  was 
only  chequered  by  the  dread  of  having  to 
return  to  Berne.  He  became  the  friend 
of  Moultou,  Rousseau's  admirer  and 
staunch  supporter  at  Geneva,  and  in 
Moultou's  house  he  met  the  damsel  who 
inspired  Gibbon's  well-regulated  ardors, 
and  ultimately  became  Mme.  Necker. 
Moultou  took  him  to  Ferney  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Voltaire,  greatly  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  lad's  distant  parent,  who 
presently  found  himself  obliged  to  send  a 
peremptory  order  forbidding  bis  son  to 
take  part  in  stage  performances  at  Ferney. 
This  first  contact  with  Voltaire  seems  to 
have  stirred  the  young  impressible  nature 
of  Bonstetten  to  its  depths.  It  led  him 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  that  religion, 
for  the  most  part  a  rationalizing  and  de- 
istic  Christianity,  which  he  had  embraced 
at  Yverdon  with  youthful  fervor  and  whole- 
heartedness,  and  he  thus  describes  the 
result :  — 

After  much  prayer  and  many  tears  I  made  a 
treaty  with  God.  I  promised  Him  to  seek  for 
truth  according  to  my  strength,  and  to  remain 
all  my  life  faithful  to  virtue,  feeling  no  doubt 
that  the  true  religion  of  all  peoples  is  to  be 
virtuous.  Thus  did  my  young  heart  find  peace 
again. 
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One  could  scarcely  find  a  more  character- 
istic expression  of  the  dominant  religious 
temper  of  the  time  as  opposed  to  its  Vol- 
tairianism. 

Meanwhile,  although  Bonstetten's  reli- 
gious feeling  remained  proof  against  the 
influence  of  Voltaire,  his  whole  point  of 
view,  both  political  and  religious,  was 
being  profoundly  influenced  by  Rous- 
seau. The  attitude  of  the  Genevese  gov- 
erning class  towards  his  chosen  prophet, 
and,  finally,  the  public  condemnation  of 
"  Emile  "  and  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  roused 
his  liveliest  indignation,  while  the  political 
troubles  into  which  Geneva  was  plunged 
during  his  day  afforded  him  numberless 
opportunities  of  displaying  the  doctrines 
and  sentiments  of  his  master.  His  rela- 
tions at  Berne  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  How  was  the  young  revolu- 
tionist, whose  letters  were  burning  dis- 
courses on  "tyranny,"  "liberty,"  and  the 
"  rights  of  man,'1  who  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  doubt  the  worth  of  a  classical 
education,  and  to  startle  his  father  with  a 
loftily  expressed  opinion  that  the  "time 
and  trouble  employed  in  learning  the 
ancient  languages  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  pleasure  and  utility  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  bestows  "  —  ever  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  narrow  traditional  grooves 
of  Bernese  political  life?  His  father 
thought  desperately  of  marrying  him,  of 
procuring  him  a  diplomatic  post  in  Poland, 
and  finally  recalled  him  peremptorily  to 
Berne.  Bonstetten's  ardent  protests, 
however,  secured  him  another  year  of 
happiness  at  Geneva,  a  year  principally 
marked  by  his  friendship  with  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher  and  naturalist,  Charles 
Bonnet,  under  whose  influence  his  admi- 
ration for  Rousseau  seems  to  have  gradu- 
ally sobered  down ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Berne  to  practise  that  virtue  of 
obedience  which  he  regarded  as  "  the  vil- 
est sentiment  which  can  infect  the  soul  of 
man." 

With  the  revolt  and  misery  of  his  Berne 
life  we  are  not  concerned.  Bonstetten, 
posing  as  Wert  her,  to  use  Sainte-Beuve's 
phrase,  is  not  the  true  Bonstetten ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  Bonstetten  whom  Geneva 
knew.  His  father,  at  last,  seeing  that  the 
youth  was  doing  no  good  at  Berne,  and 
alarmed  by  certain  wild  bints  at  suicide, 
wisely  gave  him  leave  to  travel,  and  the 
permission  at  once  transformed  the  whole 
current  of  Bonstetten's  ideas. 

He  went  to  Holland,  where  the  sturdy 
national  life  attracted  his  sympathy,  while 
at  the  same  time  bis  mobile  nature  re- 


belled against  the  Dutch  phlegm  and  the 
Dutch  orderliness.  "  They  cannot  put  up 
with  a  joke,"  he  complains;  "too  much 
gaiety  wearies  them  ;  if  you  were  to  show 
any  liveliness  in  these  beautiful  houses 
and  among  these  precious  vases,  these 
smooth  carpets,  these  hangings  shining 
with  cleanliness,  you  would  make  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  perspire  with  anxiety." 
The  university  life  took  no  deeper  hold 
upon  him  than  the  general  society  of  the 
place,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  continue 
his  journey  to  England.  Every  student 
of  English  letters  is  acquainted  with  the 
delightful  story  of  bis  friendship  with 
Gray.  The  sudden  apparition  of  the 
youog  and  brilliant  Swiss  among  the  halls 
and  gardens  of  Cambridge,  his  ardent  de- 
votion to  the  great  man  in  whom  the  flow 
of  poetical  imagination  seemed  to  have 
dried  up,  leaving  behind  it  only  a  deep 
melancholy  and  an  impenetrable  reserve ; 
their  long  evenings  over  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  Bonstetten's  revolt  against 
Gray's  sadness,  and  his  characteristic 
French  explanation  of  it,  —  "II  n'a  jamais 
aimeV'  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  Gray's 
affectionate  bewilderment  over  the  whims 
and  eccentricities  of  his  friend,  "  the 
most  extraordinary  person  he  had  ever 
met  with,"  as  he  confided  to  Nicholls,  their 
common  acquaintance,  and  the  anxiety 
aroused  in  him  by  the  morose  letters 
which  reached  him  from  Bonstetten,  oo 
the  return  of  the  latter  to  Berne,  —  all 
these  incidents  and  traits  of  the  relation- 
ship between  them  will  recur  to  the  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Gosse's  monograph  oo  Gray  or 
to  the  students  of  Saiote-Beuve.  Tempt- 
ing as  they  are,  we  must  not  dwell  upon 
them  here. 

Nor  are  we  much  coocerned  with  the 
years  of  official  life  which  intervened  be- 
tween Bonstetten's  English  visit  and  his 
settlement  at  Geneva  in  1801.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  we  find  him  surrendering 
to  circumstances,  taking  up  the  responsi- 
bilities forced  upon  him  by  his  birth,  and 
assuming  office  under  a  German-speaking 
oligarchy,  with  a  French  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  a  French  sense  of  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation.  As  bailli  of  Nyon, 
he  represented  the  Berne  government 
among  the  subject  Vaudois  during  what 
were  for  Switzerland  the  most  critical 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  result 
was  long  remembered  with  bitterness  at 
Berne.  It  was  impossible  for  Bonstetten, 
with  his  mobile,  impressible  nature,  and 
the  Rousseau  leaven  in  his  composition, 
to  assume  that  attitude  of  stern  resistance 
towards  the  revolutionary  ferment  round 
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him,  which  the  Berne  patricians  expected 
of  one  of  their  caste.  He  made  himself  a 
popular  idol ;  but  while  the  Vaudois 
adored  him,  the  home  government  held 
his  conduct  to  be  mere  dangerous  trifling 
with  his  country's  interests,  and  he  was 
recalled  from  his  post  in  1792. 

He  spent  the  next  few  years  on  his 
property  in  the  Jura,  surrounded  with 
friends,  and  living  the  life  of  the  seigneur 
and  the  man  of  letters,  which  suited  him 
best.  In  1798  he  was  once  more  em- 
ployed by  the  Bernese  authorities,  who, 
as  a  last  chance,  sought  to  utilize  his  per- 
sonal popularity  among  the  revolted  Vau- 
dois. But  it  was  too  late.  Buonaparte 
was  at  the  gates.  With  the  absorption  of 
Geneva  into  France,  and  the  formation  of 
the  new  Canton  du  Llman,  Bonstetten's 
official  life  came  to  an  end.  He  went 
back  to  Berne  for  a  while,  to  findjiimself 
torn  to  pieces  between  the  aristocrats  and 
the  party  of  revolution ;  and  finally,  to  es- 
cape being  forced  to  help  in  the  drafting 
of  the  democratic  constitution  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  directory  which  was 
to  replace  the  government  of  his  own 
order,  he  fled  from  Berne  by  night,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  bad  left  Switzerland 
behind  him,  and  entered  upon  a  three 
years'  exile.    "  I    have   withdrawn  alto- 

f  ether  from  affairs,"  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Vederica  Broun.  "  Ces  temps  d'enfer  ne 
sont  pas  faits  pour  moi  I "  ••  At  the  deci- 
sive moment,"  says  M.  Steiolen,  whose 
judgment  on  Bonstetten  as  a  politician  is 
evidently  that  of  the  Bernese  Conserva- 
tive, "he  had  failed;  like  the  Genevese 
in  1792,  he  had  shown  'de  Pesprit  et  peu 
d'lnergie,'  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  the 
only  future  which  remained  to  him  seemed 
to  be  that  of  an  obscure  old  age.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  only  now  that  his  true 
career  was  to  begin. 

Three  years  later  Bonstetten  returned 
to  Switzerland.  Berne  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence was  for  maoy  reasons  impossible. 
His  early  memories  drew  him  to  Geneva, 
where  society  had  already  reorganized  it- 
self under  French  rule,  and  where  his 
friend  Frederica  Broun  proposed  also  to 
settle  for  a  while.  Here  he  passed  the 
remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life,  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  political  activities  of  the 
place,  in  which  he  never  took  any  personal 
share,  but  socially  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant members  of  a  brilliant  circle.  On 
his  settlement  there,  he  seems  to  have 
made  over  his  property  in  the  Jura  to  his 
son,  reserving  to  himself  capital  enough 
to  ensure,  as  he  supposed,  a  comfortable 
income.  An  unfortunate  investment,  how- 


ever, reduced  this  capital  by  one-half. 
Bonstetten  sat  for  two  days  in  his  arm- 
chair after  the  news  reached  him,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  almost  without  speak- 
ing; then,  without  a  complaint,  he  re- 
duced his  establishment,  recovered  his 
cheerfulness  completely,  and  never  after- 
wards alluded  to  his  loss.  His  apparte- 
ment,  which  occupied  part  of  a  house 
whose  gloomy  exterior  gave  no  signs  of 
the  pleasantness  within,  looked  out  over 
the  Terrace  de  La  Treille,  in  full  view  of 
the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  and  of  the  two 
rivers,  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  mingling 
their  streams  below  the  beautiful  woods 
of  La  B&tie.  A  sort  of  tent  arranged  on 
the  balcony  enabled  the  owner  of  the 
rooms  to  work  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer,  and  here  Bonstetten  was  most 
commonly  to  be  found,  book  or  pen  in 
hand,  or  else  surrounded  by  friends,  play- 
ing the  host  as  he  alone  could  play  it, 
with  the  manners  of  the  ancien  r£gime% 
and  a  flow  of  epigram  worthy  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Coppet  salon. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  second 
Genevese  residence,  he  made  indeed  one 
of  Madame  de  StaeTs  regular  circle,  and 
after  his  Italian  visit  in  1802-3  it  was  she 
who  listened  to  the  charming  book  which 
was  the  fruit  of  it  —  uUn  Voyage  en 
Latium  "  —  and  who  encouraged  him  to 
forsake  the  German,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  composed,  for  the  French  idiom, 
which  was  so  infinitely  better  suited  to  his 
temperament  and  to  the  lightness  and 
crispness  of  all  his  mental  processes. 
Bonstetten  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
this  French  transformation  of  his  in  bis 
letters  to  Madame  Broun :  — 

Nothing  could  be  more  comic  [he  says]  than 
the  history  of  my  French  book ;  I  read  some 
of  it  from  time  to  time  to  some- of  my  friends, 
and  am  gradually  becoming  indifferent  to  the 
criticisms  which  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve. 
What  Necker  blames,  Sismondi  admires ;  it  is 
the  same  with  style  as  it  is  with  dress.  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  use  such  a  word,  or  you 
are  lost ;  if  you  are  to  write  French,  you  must 
say  so  and  so.1'  This  French  is  a  diabolical 
language  I  Some  day  I  shall  write  on  the  two 
languages  among  which  I  have  lived.  The 
attention  which  the  French  give  to  style  is 
exaggerated.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  fashion 
than  of  reason. 

His  letters  to  Madame  Broun  are  full 
of  sketches  of  the  Coppet  world.  We  see 
that,  like  many  others  of  Madame  de 
StaeTs  admirers,  he  disliked  Schlegel  and 
Benjamin  Constant ;  but  his  visits  to  Cop- 
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pet  were  none  the   less  assiduous  and 
none  the  less  fruitful  on  that  account. 

I  have  just  come  back  with  Miiller  from 
Coppet  [in  1804  he  writes]  having  spent  two 
days  there,  and  I  am  feeling  perfectly  stupid, 
shaken  altogether  out  of  my  ordinary  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  tired  out  by  a  debauch  of  in- 
telligence. There  is  more  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment to  be  got  out  of  a  day  at  Coppet  than 
out  of  a  year  anywhere  else.  The  good  Sis- 
mondi  is  completely  bewildered.  He  con- 
fessed to  me  yesterday  that  everything  and 
everybody  outside  Coppet  seemed  to  him  to 
be  sunk  in  crass  ignorance.  I  consoled  him  as 
best  I  could.  He  wants  to  go  to  Germany  to 
see  great  men  for  himself,  but  I  advised  him 
rather  to  go  to  Greece  t 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  life  at  Coppet, 
Bonstettin  suffered,  however,  as  Sismondi 
did,  from  the  deepening  irritability,  the 
growing  sombreness,  of  Madame  de  Stae*l, 
and  some  of  his  letters  contain  curious 
accounts  of  the  various  shifts  by  which 
Corinne  at  different  times  sought  to  de- 
fend herself  against  her  circumstances. 
Apropos  of  the  mysticism  which  invaded 
the  Coppet  household  about  1808,  he 
writes  to  his  friend :  — 

Nothing  is  more  changed  than  our  Coppet 
world.  You  will  see  all  these  people  will  be- 
come Catholics,  Boehmists,  Martinists,  above 
all,  Germans,  thanks  to  Schlegel.  —  When  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  is  alone  in  her  carriage,  she 
reads  mystical  books.  —  If  Geneva  turns  mys- 
tical, I  am  off  to  Paris  or  Sicily  ! 

In  181 2  Coppet  was  suddenly  forsaken 
by  its  mistress,  and  for  some  time  her  old 
borne  knew  her  no  more.  The  events  of 
18 14,  however,  restored  her  to  Geneva,  to 
freedom,  to  sovereignty,  and  Corinne 
passed  two  more  brilliant  summers  beside 
the  mountains  which  had  sheltered  her  ex- 
ile, —  •'  no  longer  humiliated,  proscribed, 
struggling  in  the  grip  of  the  eagle,  but 
filed  by  the  great,  sought  after  by  kings, 
and  directing,  as  it  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  whole  intellectual  movement  of 
the  age."  Bonstetten  joyfully  resumed  his 
old  place  beside  her,  but  it  was  not  for 
long.  The  pressure  of  public  misfortune 
had  been  removed,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  that  of  private  grief.  M.  Rocca  was 
dying;  Madame  de  Sta€l  was  soon  seen 
to  be  herself  fatally  ill.  In  the  autumn  of 
1816  Bonstetten  saw  her  for  the  last  time, 
on  her  departure  for  Paris. 

I  still  see  [he  says,  writing  to  Madame  Broun 
after  her  death]  the  place  in  her  salon  where 
she  took  leave  of  me  before  starting  for  Paris. 
I  was  gay  and  happy,  and  offered  her  my  hand, 
saying,  u  Au  re  voir."  But  she  gave  me  a  look 
in  return  so  deeply  sad,  that  as  I  went  away  I 


debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  not  go 
back  to  her.  I  decided,  however,  that  she  was 
probably  thinking  of  my  advanced  age,  and 
that  she  might  never  see  me  again  ;  and  I  went 
on  my  way.    It  was  an  eternal  farewell. 

And  he  adds,  in  a  later  letter :  — 

I  can  never  see  the  poplars  waving  over  her 
tomb  without  a  pang.  I  miss  her  like  a  part 
of  myself — my  thought  has  lost  its  right  hand. 

Bonstetten's  grief  for  the  friends  who 
dropped  out  of  his  ken  was  sincere  and 
deep.  "Ce  qui  est  leger  o'est  pas  tou- 
jour s  infidele,"  was  a  saying  of  his  own, 
and  his  own  temperament  bore  it  out. 
Certainly  he  was  neither  faithless  nor  for- 
getful, but  he  was  so  made,  that  as  the 
old  sources  of  happiness  dried  up  new 
ones  perpetually  opened  before  him.  In 
the  society  of  Geneva  after  18 14  he  took 
an  increasingly  large  share,  and  every 
year  se'emed  to  bring  him  fresh  friends 
and  fresh  interests.  He  worked  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  and  the  whole  of  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  he  talked.  He  re- 
fused  altogether  to  regard  himself,  or  to 
let  others  regard  him,  as  an  old  man. 
*'  At  seventy,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "he  at- 
tained his  full  maturity  —  a  maturity  which 
he  maintained  for  twelve  years  more;  up 
to  eighty-two  and  even  beyond  he  was  at 
his  best."  He  had  been  old  at  Berne  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  At 
Geneva,  thanks  to  what  he  himself  called 
a  *•  courage  of  the  soul,"  which  refused  to 
regard  death  as  an  enemy  or  as  anything 
but  a  passage  from  one  activity  to  anoth- 
er, and  to  a  constant  •*  intellectual  gym- 
nastic" which  kept  the  mind  in  health,  be 
remained  young  and  vigorous  almost  to 
his  dying  day. 

His  range  of  friendships  and  of  inter- 
ests was  enormous.  Merely  to  recall  the 
names  connected  with  them  thrills  the 
mind  with  a  keen  sense  of  changing  epochs 
and  ideas.  In  his  boyhood,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  fell  across  Rousseau  and  talked 
with  Voltaire.  At  twenty  he  was  the 
friend  of  Gray  and  Johann  von  Miiller; 
in  middle  life  we  find  him  the  constant 
companion  of  Madame  de  Stael;  while, 
after  1814,  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Byroo,  and  his  house  was  the  favorite 
meeting-place  of  the  distinguished  En- 
glishmen and  Englishwomen  of  whom  so 
many  passed  through  Geneva  in  the  bril- 
liant years  of  the  Restoration.  With  Ger- 
man society  he  was  connected  by  his 
friendship  with  Matthisson  aodZschokke, 
and  by  his  correspondence  with  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Wurtemberg  family ; 
while,  in  bis  later  years,  we  find  him  dis- 
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cussing  Lamartine  and  listening  with  en- 
thusiasm to  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani." 
From  Rousseau  to  **  Hernani  " !  The 
great  tradition  which  the  two  names  rep- 
resent is  at  bottom  one  and  the  same ;  but 
what  long  and  vital  years  of  change  inter- 
vened between  the  rise  of  Romanticism 
in  Rousseau  and  its  full  flower  in  Victor 
Hugo !  Of  these  disastrous  and  yet  fruit- 
ful years,  Bonstetten  was  throughout  the 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  spectator.  He 
was  sufficiently  with  Rousseau  to  see  in 
the.  difficult  evolution  of  the  modern  order 
cause  rather  for  hope  than  for  despond- 
ency, while  at  the  same  time  the  bright 
common  sense,  the  optimistic  moderation, 
which  were  his  characteristic  heritage 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  kept  him 
from  caring  overmuch  for  this  cause  or 
for  that,  and  so  preserved  him  from  that 
wear  and  tear  of  soul  which  shortened  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  books  are  delightful  fragmentary  rec- 
ords of  his  own  impressions  and  experi- 
ences in  the  course  of  what,  in  common 
with  M.  Renanvhe  might  have  called  "ma 
charmante  promenade  a  travers  la  rlalittf." 
His  philosophical  attempts  were  rather 
the  results  of  sympathy  with  a  current 
fashion  than  serious  efforts  to  explain  the 
puzzle  of  things.  He  was  not  a  thinker, 
but  a  most  delicate  observer,  an  admira- 
ble letter-writer,  a  charming  storyteller. 
His  talent  was  neither  political,  nor  spec- 
ulative, nor  literary  first  of  all,  but  social ; 
and  Geneva  pleased  him  as  a  place  of 
residence  because,  after  the  break-up  of 
the  Calvinistic  theocracy  and  the  quieting 
down  of  the  political  disturbances  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  the  city  of  Calvin 
became  for  a  while  one  of  the  great  social 
centres  of  Europe.  He  threw  himself  into 
that  exotic  social  life  of  hers,  which  makes 
a  kind  of  brilliant  interval  between  the 
austerity  of  her  Puritan  past  and  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  her  radical  present,  with 
extraordinary  zest  and  almost  boyish  en- 
ergy; and  as  we  call  up  before  us  the 
men  and  women  who  contributed  to  bring 
Geneva  into  the  central  European  tradi- 
tion from  1770  to  1830,  Bonstetten  stands 
out  amongst  them  as,  with  the  great  ex- 
ception of  Voltaire,  the  most  versatile,  the 
best  company  of  them  all  —  a  man  born 
for  enjoyment,  for  conversation,  for  friend- 
ship, and  set  apart,  as  it  were,  by  nature, 
and  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  from  all 
the  more  strenuous  and  tragic  forms  of 
the  human  activity  around  him. 

The  relation  of  Sismoodi  to  Geneva  was 
a  very  different  one.  Jean  Charles  Leo- 
nard Simonde  de  Sismondi  —  to  give  his 
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name  at  its  full  and  cumbersome  length  — 
was  the  son  of  a  Genevese  pastor,  admin- 
istering a  parish  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Sa- 
leve.  The  future  historian  was  born  at 
Geneva  in  1773,  and  bore,  to  begin  with, 
the  name  of  Simonde  only,  his  inheritance 
from  the  Dauphine"  family  of  that  name, 
who,  driven  out  of  France  for  religious 
reasons,  had  settled  on  Genevese  terri- 
tory in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  only 
many  years  later  that  Sismondi,  convinced 
by  his  researches  into  Italian  history  that 
the  Sismondis  of  Pisa  were  of  the  same 
blood  as  himself,  assumed  their  name  and 
arms,  establishing  his  claim  to  both,  as 
Sainte-Beuve  points  out,  not  by  any  legal 
instrument,  but  by  the  sixteen  laborious 
volumes  of  the  "  1  talian  Republics."  The 
young  Simonde  was  sent  to  school  at  Ge- 
neva, and  gave  promise  very  early  of  the 
serious  philanthropic  turn  of  mind  which 
was  to  distinguish  him  in  after  years. 
Even  the  schoolboys  of  Geneva,  about 
1780,  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  Rousseau, 
and  played  at  republican  government  in 
their  games.  Simonde  was  the  Solon  of 
the  mimic  state.  **  I  was  elected  orator 
and  legislator;  the  other  civil  and  military 
offices  were  distributed  equally  among  my 
comrades."  From  such  pretty  mimicry 
of  politics  the  boy  passed,  at  the  end  of 
his  school  life,  into  the  desperate  reali- 
ties of  the  Revolution.  1791  saw  the  re- 
vival in  Geneva  of  all  the  political  passion 
which  the  aristocratic  government  of  the 
place,  with  the  help  of  Conservative  allies 
from  outside,  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
in  check  for  a  generation,  and  at  the 
time  when  Bonstetten  was  holding  sway 
at  Nyon,  Sismondi  and  his  family  were 
struggling  through  the  dark  days  in  which 
Geneva  did  its  best  to  copy  the  Parisian 
Terror.  During  eighteen  months  the 
whole  family  settled  in  England,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  home  troubles, 
and  Sismondi  at  twenty  found  himself  liv- 
ing in  a  seaside  Sussex  village,  and  gath- 
ering in  a  harvest  of  impressions  from  that 
English  life  and  character,  wherewith,  in 
spite  of  his  Italian  and  French  origins, 
he  was  in  fundamental  sympathy  through- 
out bis  career.  The  English  rural  climate, 
however,  was  not  to  be  borne:  Madame 
de  Sismondi  drooped  under  our  harsh 
wintry  skies,  and  the  wanderers  returned 
to  Geneva.  But  they  had  ventured  back 
too  soon,  and  a  fresh  series  of  painful  ex- 
periences drove  them  once  more  into 
exile.  They  sold  the  beautiful  family 
residence  of  La  Chatelaine,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Geneva,  retaining  only  the 
small  estate  of  Chene  as  a  last  link  to  the 
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country  which  had  sheltered  them  so  long, 
and,  turning  their  faces  southwards,  set 
out  for  Italy,  from  which  they  had  origi- 
nally sprung,  and  in  which  they  now  prob- 
ably looked  forward  to  making  a  final 
settlement. 

Charles,  become  apparently  the  head  of 
the  family  by  his  father's  death,  fixed 
upon  the  beautiful  Val  de  Nievole,  near 
Lucca.  Here  they  bought  an  estate,  and 
the  mother  and  son  settled  down  into 
Italian  country  life,  Sismondi  dividing  his 
day  between  literary  work,  for  which  he 
had  already  developed  a  strong  aptitude, 
and  farming.  At  Pescia  he  wrote  his  first 
book,  *•  Tableau  de  ^Agriculture  Tos- 
cane,w  a  book  written  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Italian  landowner; 
and  to  any  bystander  at  the  time  it  must 
have  seemed  tolerably  certain  that  in  the 
young  author  Geneva  had  lost  and  Italy 
gained  a  son.  But  in  these  deep,  tena- 
cious natures  the  sense  of  nationality  dies 
hard,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Gene- 
vese  fibre  in  Sismondi  was  set  vibrating 
afresh.  It  is  a  curious  story.  He  was 
brought  back  to  Geneva  by  a  dream.  He 
dreamed  one  night  that  he  was  transported 
to  his  native  place,  and  that  a  Genevese 
friend  reproached  him  bitterly  with  having 
deserted  his  country  and  renounced  his 
Genevese  citizenship.  He  defended  him- 
self, first  on  the  ground  that  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  which  his  family  had 
been  the  victims  had  broken  the  bonds 
between  him  and  Geneva,  and  set  him 
free  to  choose  another  country.  But  the 
friend  was  so  little  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  dwelt  so  eloquently  upon  "  the 
patience,  the  constancy,  the  courage," 
which  a  man's  first  and  true  country  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  him,  that  Sismondi-felt 
his  resistance  giving  way.  A  new  shame 
awoke  in  him.  It  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  he  cried,  to  return  to  his  country 
only  to  be  a  spectator  of  her  misery  and 
degradation;  but  let  her  only  need  him 
and  claim  his  services,  and  were  he  at  the 
end  of  the  world  he  would  be  ready  to 
obey  the  call.  Thus  protesting,  he  awoke, 
and  the  impression  of  his  dream  remained 
with  him  so  strongly,  that  ultimately  it 
won  him  back  to  Geneva,  and  he  returned 
there  in  1800,  leaving  his  mother  at  La 
Pescia,  but  determined  himself  to  resume 
his  rightful  citizenship,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

Very  soon  after  his  return,  he  made 
Madame  de  StaeTs  acquaintance,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Coppet  was  probably 
very  useful  in  strengthening  the  hold  of 
Geneva  upon  him  during  the  years  which 


followed.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
bewildered  and  out  of  place  in  the  Coppet 
salon.  He,  the  economist,  the  student, 
the  man  who,  in  his  Tuscan  valley  had 
felt  himself  to  be  a  model  of  Liberal  en- 
lightenment, was  no  match  in  rapidity  and 
skill  of  intellectual  fence  for  Madame  de 
Stagl  and  her  circle.  He  felt  himself 
for  some  time  the  stupid  member  of  a 
brilliant  society,  —  **  ce  bon  Sismondi," 
Bonstetten  calls  him,  as  we  have  seen,  evi- 
dently with  a  little  touch  of  patronage  in 
the  words.  But  he  learned  after  a  while 
to  hold  his  own.  The  success  of  his  great 
book  on  the  Italian  republics,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1807,  gave 
him  confidence  among  his  equals,  and  in 
the  two  journeys  which  he  made  with 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Italy  and  Vienna,  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  widened, 
and  the  strong  outlines  of  the  character 
softened  a  little.  A  new  and  more  tracta- 
ble Sismondi  developed  in  him,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  to  play 
much  the  same  rdle  in  life  as  Bonstetten 
had  now  finally  assumed  —  that  of  the 
talker,  the  litterateur,  the  looker-on.  Uo- 
der  the  conditions  created  by  the  French 
occupation  of  Geneva,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  take  much  share  in  political 
life ;  and  during  these  years  of  intercourse 
with  Coppet,  broken  by  occasional  visits 
to  Paris,  from  which  he  would  return  ex- 
cited by  new  impressions  and  surfeited 
with  conversation,  he  must  have  felt  the 
full  attractiveness  of  that  ideal  of  delicate 
and  cultivated  social  enjoyment  which 
enslaved  Bonstetten  from  the  beginning. 
But  Sismondi's  nature  had  deeper  needs 
and  more  virile  capacities  than  Bonstet- 
ten's,  and  the  great  years  of  1814  and 
1815  drew  him  heart  and  soul  into  the 
conflict  which  was  convulsing  Europe. 
During  the  greater  part  of  1814,  indeed, 
he  was  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  Euro- 
pean drama  from  the  solitudes  of  Pescia ; 
but  early  in  1815  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
during  the  Hundred  Days  he  played  an 
interesting  part,  of  which  tolerably  full 
records  remain  to  us.  Up  to  1814,  he  had 
been  a  consistent  opponent  of  Napoleon, 
on  grounds  of  liberty;  after  the  blunders 
of  the  Bourbon  Restoration  in  that  year, 
he  went  over  to  the  empire  as  the  only 
bulwark  against  what  seemed  to  him  the 
danger  of  an  over-violent  reaction  against 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  through- 
out Europe.  He  accepted  Napoleon's 
constitutional  promises  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  his  well-known  interview  with  the 
emperor,  in  which  his  services  as  a  writer 
were  secured  to  the  new  ri^ime^  we  see 
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bim  pressing  the  ideas  of  the  Genevese 
publicist  upon  the  conqueror  of  Jena  with 
a  naivete*  which  supplies  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  inadequacy  of  a  mere  literary 
training  for  the  man  of  affairs. 

When  the  inevitable  end  came,  Sis- 
mondi  withdrew  to  Geneva  to  watch  with 
bitterness  and  revolt  the  triumph  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  universal  recrudescence 
of  aristocratic  and  Conservative  opinion. 
His  irritation  found  vent  and  relief  near 
home  in  a  brochure  directed  against  the 
new  Genevese  constitution  which  had 
been  forced  upon  the  town  by  the  Con- 
servative majority  in  the  Swiss  Diet,  and 
which  was  a  good  deal  too  aristocratic  in 
tone  to  suit  Sismondi.  His  pamphlet 
scandalized  his  Genevese  friends  no  less 
than  his  espousal  of  the  Napoleonic  cause 
had  done,  and  they  persuaded  him  to 
withdraw  it.  Presently  his  mood  sobered 
down;  he  found  himself  associated  in  a 
moderate  Liberal  opposition  to  the  new 
Genevese  government  with  men  like  Du- 
mont,  Rossi,  Bellot,  and  De  la  Rive,  and, 
after  his  entrance  into  the  Representative 
Council,  he  took  an  active  share  in  the 
practical  reforms  which  marked  the  first 
year  of  the  new  Constitution.  In  1817  he 
began  his  history  of  France;  while  in 
1819  his  marriage  with  a  sweet-tempered 
and  religious  Englishwoman  marked  the 
beginning  of  twenty  years  of  happy  family 
life,  only  saddened  towards  the  close  by 
the  pressure  of  public  anxiety,  and  the 
miseries  of  physical  decline. 

Of  his  life  as  a  Genevese  citizen  very 
few  records  remain.  After  his  experience 
of  1815,  the  political  interests  of  Geneva 
may  well  have  seemed  to  him  somewhat 
small  and  parochial. 

The  Parliament  of  our  little  Republic  has 
assembled  [he  writes  to  Madame  d' Albany] 
and  I  am  practising  myself  in  speaking,  for 
we  have  forbidden  written  speeches,  and  I 
am  quite  unaccustomed  to  speak  extempore. 
However,  I  am  beginning,  and  I  hope  to  learn 
it  in  time.  After  having  made  part  of  la 
grand*  nation,  our  Geneva  seems  to  me  much 
smaller  than  it  formerly  did,  and  1  cannot  help 
thinking  sometimes,  when  we  are  most  excited, 
that  we  are  like  little  girls  playing  at  "grown- 
ups." However,  the  passions  which  are  gen- 
erated among  us  are  genuine  enough,  and  we 
can  at  any  rate  produce  a  spirit  of  political 
calumny  robust  enough  to  vie  with  that  current 
in  the  biggest  state  in  Europe. 

Time  passed  on.  1830  arrived,  and 
Sismondi  saw  with  delight  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  French  Bourbons.  He  and 
Bonstetten  watched  the  news  from  Paris 
with  almost  eqnal  eagerness.    But  Sis- 


mondi's  heart  was  in  the  matter,  and  when 
the  Orleanist  government  began  to  make 
mistakes,  he  suffered;  while  Bonstetten, 
who  was  too  old  to  suffer,  only  saw  in 
them  fresh  matter  of  curiosity  and  inter* 
est.  "  I  saw  Sismondi,  —  ce  grave  et 
chaleureux  publiciste?  says  M.  de  Cir- 
court,  in  an  unpublished  memoir  quoted 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  '*  literally  drunk  with  joy 
over  what  he  called  this  great  success. 
Bonstetten,  more  moderate  in  his  expres- 
sions, gave  vent  to  an  applause  none  the 
less  heartfelt.  When  the  hour  of  disap- 
pointment came,  Sismondi  could  have 
wept;  Bonstetten  only  smiled;  it  was  but 
one  caprice  the  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  his  *dear  incorrigible  human- 
ity."' 

Sismondi,  however,  was  destined  before 
his  death  to  experience  at  the  hands  of 
this  "incorrigible  humanity"  disappoint- 
ments which  touched  him  more  closely 
and  painfully  than  could  any  blunders  of 
French  politicians.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  saw  the  Swiss  horizon  dark- 
ening round  him.  Like  Rossi,  be  fore- 
saw the  rise  and  growth  of  those  federal 
difficulties  which  were  ultimately  solved 
in  a  Radical  and  centralist  sense  by  the 
war  of  the  Sonderbund,  while  in  Geneva 
itself  he  watched  the  gradual  weakening 
of  the  Restoration  system  of  government 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Radical 
party  under  James  Fazy,  and  was  finally  a 
witness  of  ihe  e'meutes  of  1841,  and  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  which  was  to  give 
a  new  political  organization  to  the  repub- 
lic. Like  so  many  of  the  Liberals  of 
18 15,  Sismondi  had  seen  himself  gradually 
relegated  by  the  process  of  time  to  the 
ranks  of  a  true  Conservatism.  Like  Rossi, 
his  ideal  was  an  ideal  of  ordered  and  ra- 
tional liberty;  English  constitutionalism 
was  to  him  the  model  form  of  government, 
and  for  all  his  deep  sympathy  with  the 
people,  a  sympathy  which  governed  his 
whole  life,  and  led  him  in  his  last  years  to 
protest  against  the  excessive  substitution 
of  machine  for  hand  labor  and  to  employ 
the  old  and  broken-down  workmen  whom 
nobody  else  would  employ,  rather  than 
deprive  them  of  a  last  chance  of  bread- 
winning, —  the  sour  and  intolerant  Radi- 
calism which  he  saw  spreading  over 
Europe  after  1830,  and  which  invaded 
Geneva  under  Fazy,  repelled  him  both  as 
thinker,  Christian,  and  patriot.  His  last 
public  act  was  a  speech  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  184 1,  protesting  bitterly 
against  the  means  employed  and  the  spirit 
displayed  in  the  Radical  rising  which  had 
overthrown    the   government.     He    was 
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then  in  the  last  stage*  of  a  deadly  disease, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  terrible  effort 
that  he  could  get  through  the  speech. 

This  Assembly  [he  wound  up  indignantly, 
after  recapitulating  the  injustice  with  which 
the  fallen  Government  had  been  treated]  has 
sat  for  two  days  (17th  and  18th  of  December, 
1841),  and  its  first  act  has  been  to  suppress  the 
prayer  by  which,  during  the  whole  existence 
of  the  Republic,  our  meetings  have  always 
been  opened.  Thus  has  the  freest  people  of 
our  ancient  Europe  shown  itself  unworthy  of 
freedom ;  thus  has  it  in  some  sort,  as  it  were, 
betrayed  the  whole  cause  of  liberty  for  the 
human  race  ! 

Six  months  later,  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious of  workers  and  one  of  the  kind- 
liest of  men  had  passed  away,  and  the 
memory  of  his  last  public  appearance  re- 
mained with  his  friends  as  a  dramatic 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  old  Geneva 
against  the  new.  In  a  sort  of  literary 
testament  which  he  left  behind  him,  he 
thus  explained  himself  to  those  who  loved 
him :  — 

I  am  a  Protestant,  but  I  have  no  sense  of 
enmity  towards  any  religious  feeling  of  love, 
faith,  hope,  or  charity,  under  whatever  banner 
it  may  show  itself.  I  am  a  Republican ;  but 
while  my  heart  retains  the  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty bequeathed  to  me  by  my  fathers,  whose 
destinies  were  bound  up  with  those  of  two 
republics,  and  while  it  cherishes  a  hatred  for 
all  tyranny,  I  trust  that  I  have  never  shown 
myself  insensible  either  to  that  reverence  for 
ancient  and  illustrious  memories,  which  is  the 
safeguard  of  virtue  in  the  nobler  races,  or  to 
that  sublime  devotion  of  a  nation  to  its  chief, 
which  has  so  often  raised  and  dignified  a 
people. 

And  in  spite  of  the  deep  political  depres- 
sion which  clouded  his  last  days,  he  would 
not  allow  that  he  or  his  party  had  been 
conquered  in  the  triumph  of  Radicalism. 
The  ideal  of  a  generous,  philanthropic, 
tolerant,  and  yet  God-fearing  liberty,  to 
which  his  life  had  been  devoted,  had 
never  yet  been  tried,  and  certainly  had 
never  failed.  "  The  banner  under  which 
I  have  marched,"  —  so  he  would  have  it, 
—  "has  never  yet  been  unfurled  in  the 
combat." 

We  have  thus  attempted,  in  these  sep- 
arate sketches  of  three  remarkable  men, 
to  bring  out  the  broad  lines  of  the  life  of 
Geneva  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  followed  the  Restoration.  In  the 
career  of  Rossi  we  have  found  the  best 
illustration  available  of  the  intellectual 
hospitality  of  Geneva,  of  its  respect  for 
knowledge,  its  openness  to  influences 
from  without,  and  its  readiness  in  those 
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halcyon  days  to  accommodate  itself  to 
other  ways  of  thinking  and  other  national- 
ities than  its  own.  Bonstetten's  career 
has  brought  into  relief  for  us  the  social 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  place,  and  all  the 
varied  attractions  which  helped  to  make 
Geneva  pleasant  to  the  traveller  of  sixty 
years  ago;  while  in  Sismondi  we  have 
seen  the  ancient  pieties  of  the  Protestant 
Rome,  its  religious  temper,  its  moral  en- 
thusiasms, its  austere  political  sense,  em- 
bodied in  typical  fulness  and  strength. 
With  the  death  of  Sismondi  and  the  Rev- 
olution of  1 841,  Geneva  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  life.  In  some  sense  the 
Radical  transformation  which  the  city  has 
undergone  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  the  strange  and,  in  many  respects 
certainly,  the  mischievous  and  untoward 
result,  of  that  historic  hospitality  which 
has  made  her  famous  for  three  centuries. 
Just  as  the  large  immigration  of  French 
and  Italian  refugees,  which  she  received 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, led  to  the  political  disturbances  of 
the  eighteenth,  when  the  attitude  of  the 
natifs,  or  class  of  settlers  without  political 
rights  in  the  place,  towards  the  burgess 
and  patrician  families,  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  earliest  problems  of  the  history  of 
Rome  —  so  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation after  1815,  a  growth  accounted  for 
by  the  favorable  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Geneva  after  the  Restoration, 
led  to  a  still  further  weakening  of  the 
specific  Genevese  spirit  which  had  already 
undergone  such  great  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  century.  Up  to 
1830  Geneva  was  still  the  walled  town  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  which  Rousseau 
had  made  his  escape,  and  the  razing  of 
the  old  fortifications,  and  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  city  along  the  lake  in  the  years 
which  followed,  was  the  sign,  not  only  of 
an  outward,  but  of  an  inward  transforma- 
tion. 

The  most  striking  political  change  ef- 
fected has  been  the  complete  ousting  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  town  from  any  share 
in  its  politics.  At  the  present  day,  a 
young  man  bearing  one  of  the  old  Gene* 
vese  family  names  has  no  political  career 
open  to  him  in  his  native  town.  He  must 
either  confine  himself  to  money-making,  a 
pursuit  for  which  the  old  Genevese  fami- 
lies have  always  shown  a  special  aptitude, 
or  to  the  scientific  interests  which  are 
still  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  town  of 
De  Saussure  and  De  Candolle;  or  he 
must  find  a  political  opening  outside  Ge- 
neva. The  Genevese  democracy,  speak- 
ing generally  and   with  exceptions,  will 
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have  none  of  him.  Of  this  great  change, 
the  principal  author  was  M.  James  Fazy. 
Fazy,  who  was  born  in  1810,  and  died 
four  years  ago,  after  an  old  age  of  abso- 
lute retirement  from  politics,  was  a  man 
imbued  with  the  more  extreme  ideas  of 
the  Revolution,  and  who  had  learnt  his 
trade  as  an  agitator  in  Paris  as  well  as  in 
Geneva.  After  helping  in  his  first  youth 
to  found  Le  Journal  de  Geneve  he  was, 
while  still  a  boy,  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  French  Liberal  press  under 
Charles  X.,  and  his  name  appeared  among 
the  list  of  journalists  who  protested  against 
the  famous  Ordonnances.  On  his  return 
to  Geneva,  which  seems  to  have  been 
about  1830,  he  found  the  materials  for  a 
great  democratic  success  ready  to  his 
hand.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  its 
rule  the  aristocracy  managed  its  affairs 
badly.  Switzerland  had  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  ideas  of  1830,  and  Radicalism  was 
making  steady  and  sometimes  violent 
progress  in  every  canton  of  the  confeder- 
ation. The  Genevese  government  had  no 
chance  of  success  in  a  policy  of  mere  re- 
sistance. This,  however,  was  what  it 
gradually  drifted  into  after  Rossi's  de- 
parture. Various  popular  demands,  with 
that  for  universal  suffrage  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  were  again  and  again  refused  by 
the  Representative  Council,  in  the  debates 
of  which  the  Liberal  minority  gradually 
ceased  to  take  any  part ;  and  when  at  last 
certain  concessions  were  attempted  in 
1 84 1,  it  was  too  late.  The  mob  was  in 
the  streets ;  under  threats  of  violence  the 
government  resigned,  and  the  Constituent 
Assembly  met. 

For  six  years  more  the  conservative 
party,  even  under  a  regime  of  universal 
suffrage,  managed  to  secure,  on  the  whole, 
a  preponderant  influence  in  the  State ;  that 
is  to  say,  birth,  wealth,  and  education, 
were  still  able  for  a  while  to  hold  their 
own  against  numbers.  But  M.  Fazy  was 
at  work  all  the  while,  and  the  democratic 
tide  was  rising.  The  lukewarmness  of 
the  government  in  1846,  when  it  became 
a  question  of  using  the  common  strength 
of  the  confederation  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Lucerne,  and  so  weaken- 
ing—  according  to  the  view  of  the  men 
in  power  —  the  principle  of  cantonal  self* 

Government,  afforded  a  fresh  pretext  for 
isturbaoce.  The  Conservatives  were  at- 
tacked, not  only  as  aristocrats,  but  as  Jes- 
uits in  disguise ;  street  fighting  was  once 
more  threatened,  the  partisans  of  the  older 
regime  were  finally  overthrown,  and  M. 
Fazy  became  head  of  the  government.. 
Fazy's  administration,  after  a  first  bril- 


liant period  during  which  an  enormous 
amount  of  building  was  done,  which  kept 
the  lower  class  employed  and  in  good  hu- 
mor, when  the  city  extended  itself  in  all 
directions,  and  splendid  quays  arose  along 
fie  lake,  proved  ultimately  to  be  a  source 
neither  of  honor  nor  of  profit  to  Geneva. 
The  finaocial  resources  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  admirably  managed  during  the 
twenty  years  following  the  Restoration, 
were  after  a  time  exhausted,  and  heavy 
loans  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  extravagant  public  works  which 
were  the  price  of  Fazy's  popularity. 
Meanwhile  Fazy's  private  career  scandal- 
ized all  that  was  still  left  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan spirit  in  the  town;  and  he  found  him- 
self more  and  more  driven  for  support  to 
the  Catholic  communes  which  had  been 
added  to  Geneva  after  1815,  districts  & 
propos  of  which  Talleyrand  launched  his 
famous  mot — "Messieurs  les  Ginevois 
disenclavent  leur  territoire  et  Us  enclavent 
leur  religion  /  "  The  truth  of  the  epigram 
was  abundantly  shown  when  Fazy  sought 
and  obtained  the  support  of  the  Ul tramon- 
tane clergy  in  the  annexed  districts,  for 
his  crusade  against  the  institutions  which 
had  been  so  long  the  life  and  marrow  of 
Geneva. 

The  growth  of  an  independent  Radical 
party,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  Fazy's  dictatorship,  and  with  a  stroog 
sense  of  the  moral  deterioration  for  which 
his  rule  was  responsible  in  Geneva,  at 
last,  in  1864,  brought  a  disastrous  regime 
to  an  end,  and  since  then  it  may  be  said 
that  the  characteristic  Genevese  qualities 
have  to  some  exteot  re-asserted  them- 
selves in  the  administration  of  the  canton. 
But  the  rule  of  the  Genevese  aristocracy 
has  forever  passed  away,  and  with  it  the 
peculiar  charm  and  distinction  of  which 
Genevese  society  could  boast  at  the  Res- 
toration. Another  Geneva,  with  other 
claims  upon  our  sympathy,  may  be  in  time 
evolved;  meanwhile  the  period  of  transi- 
tion and  of  social  conflict  has  had  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  finer  minds  of  the 
place.  The  depression  of  the  conquered 
upper  class  after  1841  and  1846  may  be 
imagined.  It  took  the  most  different 
forms.  Some  of  the  old  families  found 
refuge  in  the  more  mystical  and  sentimen- 
tal forms  of  religion  brought  in  by  the 
RH'eil,  which  was  started  about  18:9  by 
certain  Scotch  ministers.  Gaussen,  Merle 
d'Aubigne",  Ce'sar  Malan,  were  the  heroes 
and  apostles  of  the  new  faith,  and  much 
of  the  energy  which  would  otherwise  have 
found  its  way  into  politics,  was  devoted 
after  1846  to  the  service  of  the  Oratoire, 
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its  services,  its  charities,  or  its  theological 
school.  Many  of  the  Conservatives  left 
the  town;  others  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  great  houses  in  the  upper  city,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence ;  while  in  some  there  lingered  a 
spirit  of  combat,  which  was  only  quenched 
as  years  went  on  by  a  growing  sense  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  This 
fighting  temper  in  the  beaten  party  is  well 
illustrated  by  some  letters  of  the  novelist 
Rodolphe  Tdpffer,  which  have  been  re- 
cently published  by  M.  Eugene  Rambert 
in  his  pleasant  series  of  essays  on  the 
"  National  Writers  of  Switzerland."  Tdp- 
ffer  has  been  a  great  deal  read  in  En- 
gland, where  his  delightful  stories,  with 
their  delicate  humor,  their  individuality, 
and  their  French,  which  is  exquisite  and 
yet  not  quite  French,  have  spread  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  among  us  of  Gen- 
evese  life  as  it  was  in  1830,  or  there- 
abouts. No  one  who  has  ever  enjoyed 
it  will  forget  the  special  flavor  of  Ttfpffer's 
writing,  —  the  ease  with  which,  in  the 
"  Bibliotheque  de  mon  Oncle,"  or  the 
"  Voyages  en  Zigzag,"  or  the  lighter  scenes 
of  the  ••  Presbytere,"  he  takes  the  com- 
monest and  most  trivial  incidents  of  life, 
and  gives  them  a  dainty,  humorous  charm, 
which  secures  them  a  place  in  literature, 
or  the  tenderness  which  lies  beneath  his 
humor,  and  beguiles  the  reader  into  a  con- 
stant sympathy  not  only  with  the  writer 
but  with  the  man.  These  letters  pub- 
lished by  M.  Rambert  show  us  the  gentle, 
versatile  satirist  in  another  light.  We  see 
him  as  the  citizen  and  the  politician,  full 
of  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  and  public  dis- 
aster, and  boiling  over  with  an  indigna- 
tion which  still  keeps  an  air  of  comedy 
here  and  there,  even  in  its  hottest  fits. 

After  this  fatal  day  [he  writes,  apropos  of 
the  street  disturbances  which  overthrew  the 
government  of  1841]  in  which  so  many  hopes, 
so  many  safeguards,  so  many  things  which 
were  to  make  the  joy  of  our  old  age,  have 
foundered  together,  we  have  all  of  us  a  strong 
sense  of  having  suddenly  grown  old.  I  feel  it 
so  at  least,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  with 
my  past  life  I  had  buried  all  ray  dreams  for  the 
future.  The  other  day,  as  we  came  out  of  the 
Council,  I  met  De  Candolle,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  congratulating  him  on  the  death 
of  his  father  (the  famous  botanist),  thus  with- 
drawn from  our  midst  before  he  could  be 
called  upon  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  fall  of  the 
Repi  blic  which  he  had  tenderly  loved  and 
warmly  served  .  .  .  The  more  I  loved  my 
good  little  government  of  the  old  days,  the 
more  lastingly  and  enthusiastically  I  shall 
always  love  whoever  in  this  memorable  assem- 
bly (the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1841)  has 
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played  the  part  of  a  man,  and  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  in  this  new  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.    There  is  nothing  left  for  you 

and  me,  for  S— *  D ,  or  T ,  but  to 

choose  four  or  five  little  hillocks,  and  put  a 
brave  end  to  ourselves  one  after  another  there- 
upon. It  is  no  longer  a  time  for  skilful  tac- 
tics ;  it  is  a  time  for  heroic  resistance,  for  brave 
feats  of  desperate  men,  for  the  four  or  five 
marksmen  withdrawing  from  rock  to  rock  and 
slaying  as  they  go  I 

One  more  extract  and  we  have  done. 
It  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a  man  of  a 
very  different  type,  —  a  man  whose  life 
was  shadowed  and  sterilized  by  the  social 
discords  of  Geneva,  but  who  retained  to 
the  end,  in  the  midst  of  religious  doubt 
and  patriotic  misgivings,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  notes  of  the  true  Genevese 
temper.  Henri-Fre*de"ric  Araiel,  whose 
"Journal  Intime"  will  suffice  to  keep  his 
memory  green  among  those  who  care  for 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  thought,  was 
intellectually  and  morally  a  victim  of  the 
Radical  revolution  and  the  hatreds  it  en- 
gendered. He  came  back  to  Geneva  at 
the  moment  when  James  Fazy,  in  1848 
and  49  was  carrying  the  Radical  war  into 
the  heart  of  the  institutions  which  had 
been  for  so  long  the  stronghold  of  the 
aristocracy.  Almost  all  the  Conservative 
professors  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Academy,  and  Amiel,  then  a  young  man, 
accepted  one  of  the  vacant  chairs.  He 
thereby  stamped  himself  as  one  of  the 
"  new  men,"  and  cut  himself  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  cultivated  class  to  which 
he  properly  belonged ;  so  that  socially  he 
was  isolated,  while  intellectually  he  was 
hampered  by  that  difficulty  of  production 
which  is  the  curse  of  many  fine  natures, 
and  religiously  he  had  drifted  away  from 
most  of  the  old  landmarks  of  his  boyish 
faith.  But  in  spite  of  difficulty  and  doubt 
and  loneliness,  he  was  Genevese  to  the 
core.  In  the  midst  of  his  freest  specula- 
tions, we  see  the  Calvinistic  ideas  of  sin 
and  grace  and  justification  by  faith  reas- 
serting a  strange  and  unexpected  hold 
over  him,  and  in  his  last  months  of  ill- 
ness he  rouses  himself  to  take  a  passion- 
ate interest  in  the  fate  of  the  national 
Church,  which  in  1880  was  threatened  with 
disestablishment,  and  to  feel  the  warmest 
joy  when  an  appeal  to  the  people  results 
in  a  victory  for  the  Church.  We  may  wind 
up  our  sketch  of  Genevese  development 
since  1814  with  a  passage  in  which,  after 
describing  the  principal  national  fdte-day, 
he  gives  us  his  last  thoughts  on  the  true 
rdle  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  vital  issues 
I  which  depend  for  her  on  the  maintenance 
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of  her  political  and  intellectual  individual- 
ity in  the  face  of  Europe. 

Cth  Jtdy%  1880.  —  Magnificent  weather.  The 
College  prize  day.  Towards  evening  I  went 
with  our  three  ladies  towards  the  plain  of 
Plainpalais.  There  was  an  immense  crowd, 
and  every  face  was  bright  The  festival  wound 
up  with  the  traditional  fireworks  under  a  calm 
and  starry  sky. 

Here  we  have  the  Republic  indeed,  I  thought, 
as  I  came  in-  For  a  whole  week  this  people 
has  been  out  of  doors,  camping  like  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  Agora.  Since  Wednesday,  lec- 
tures and  public  meetings  have  followed  one 
another  without  intermission;  at  home  there 
are  pamphlets  and  journals,  while  haranguing 

foes  on  at  the  clubs.  On  Sunday,  plebiscite; 
fonday,  public  procession,  service  at  St. 
Pierre,  speeches  at  Molard's,  festival  for  the 
adults.  Tuesday,  the  college  fete-day ;  Wednes- 
day the  fete-day  of  the  primary  schools. 

Geneva  is  a  cauldron  always  at  boiling- 
point,  a  furnace  of  which  the  fires  are  never 
extinguished.  This  town  is  certainly  one  of 
the  anvils  of  the  world,  on  which  the  greatest 
number  of  projects  have  been  hammered  out. 
When  one  thinks  that  the  martyrs  of  all  causes 
have  been  at  work  here,  the  mystery  is  ex- 
plained a  little ;  but  the  truest  explanation  is 
that  Geneva,  Republican,  Protestant,  Demo- 
cratic, learned  and  industrial  Geneva,  has  for 
centuries  depended  on  herself  alone  for  the 
solution  of  her  own  problems.  Ever  since  the 
Reformation  she  has  been  always  on  the  alert, 
marching  with  a  lantern  in  her  left  hand  and  a 
sword  in  her  right  It  pleases  me  to  see  that 
she  has  not  yet  become  a  mere  copy  of  any- 
thing, and  that  she  is  still  capable  of  deciding 
for  herself.  Those  who  say  to  her,  "Do  as 
they  do  at  New  York,  at  Paris,  at  Rome,  at 
Berlin,"  are  still  in  the  minority.  The  doc- 
trinaires who  would  split  her  up  and  destroy 
her  unity  are  but  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness; she  divines  the  danger  before  for  her 
and  turns  away.  I  like  this  proof  of  vitality. 
Only  that  which  is  original  has  a  sufficient 
reason  for  existence.  When  the  word  of  com- 
mand comes  from  elsewhere,  a  country  is 
nothing  more  than  a  province,  and  our  small 
nationalities  are  ruined  by  the  hollow  cosmo- 
politan formulae  which  destroy  our  patriotism, 
while  they  have  an  equally  disastrous  effect 
upon  our  Art  and  Letters. 


From  Chamber**  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 
BY  MRS.  OL1PHANT. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

••  Where  is  George  ?  I  scarcely  ever 
see  him,"  said  the  general  in  querulous 
tones.  "He  is  always  after  that  girl  of 
Waring's.  Why  don't  you  try  to  keep 
him  at  home  ?  " 


Mrs.  Gaunt  did  not  say  that  she  had 
done  her  best  to  keep  him  at  home,  but 
found  her  efforts  unsuccessful.  She  said 
apologetically :  "  He  has  so  very  little  to 
amuse  him  here ;  and  the  music,  you  know, 
is  a  great  bond/' 

"He  plays  like  a  beginner;  and  she, 
like  a  —  like  a  —  as  well  as  a  professional. 
I  don't  understand  what  kind  of  bond  that 
can  be." 

"So  much  the  greater  a  compliment  is 
it  to  George  that  she  likes  his  playing," 
responded  the  mother  promptly. 

"She  likes  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  I 
think,"  the  general  said;  "and  you  help 
her  on.  I  don't  understand  your  tactics. 
Women  generally  like  to  keep  their  sons 
free  from  such  entanglements ;  and  after 
getting  him  safely  out  of  India,  where 
evtry  man  is  bound  to  fall  into  mis- 
chief  " 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "  if  it 
ever  should  come  to  that  —  think,  what 
an  excellent  connection!  I  wish  it  had 
been  Frances ;  I  do  wish  it  had  been 
Frances.  I  had  always  set  my  heart  on 
that.  But  the  coneection  would  be  the 
same." 

"  You  knew  nothing  about  the  connec- 
tion when  you  set  your  heart  on  Frances. 
And  I  can't  help  thinking  there  is  some- 
thing odd  about  the  connection.  Why 
should  that  girl  have  come  here,  and  why 
should  the  other  one  be  spirited  away  like 
a  transformation  scene  ?  " 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  is  in  the  Peerage," 
said  Mrs.  Gaunt.  "  Great  families,  we  all 
know,  are  often  very  queer  in  their  ar- 
rangements. But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  all  right,  for  it  is  in  the  Peerage.  If 
it  had  been  Frances,  I  should  have  been 
too  happy.  With  such  a  connection,  he 
could  not  fail  to  get  on." 

"  He  had  much  better  get  on  by  his  own 
merits,"  retorted  the  general  with  a  grum- 
ble. "  Frances !  Frances  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  this  girl.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  means  anything  more  than  amus- 
ing herself,"  he  added.  "This  is  not  the 
sort  of  girl  to  marry  a  poor  soldier  without 
a  penny  —  not  she.  She  will  take  ber  fun 
out  of  him,  and  then  —  " 

The  general  kissed  the  end  of  bis  ringers 
and  tossed  them  into  the  air.  He  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  annoyed  that  his  son  had 
stepped  in  and  monopolized  the  most 
amusing  member  of  the  society.  And 
perhaps  he  did  not  think  so  badly  of 
George's  chances  as  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing would  seem  to  indicate. 

"You  may  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt 
indignantly,  "she  will  do  nothing  of  the 
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kind.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  girl  gets 
a  fine  fellow  like  our  George  at  her  feet. 
He  is  just  a  little  too  much  at  her  feet, 
which  is  always  a  mistake,  I  think.  But 
still,  general,  you  cannot  but  allow  that 
Lord  Markharo's  sister " 

"  I  have  never  seen  much  good  come  of 
great  connections/'  said  the  general ;  but 
though  his  tone  was  that  of  a  sceptic,  his 
mind  was  softer  than  his  speech.  He, 
too,  felt  a  certain  elation  in  the  thought 
that  the  youngest,  who  was  not  the  clever 
one  of  the  family,  and  who  had  not  been 
quite  so  steady  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired, was  thus  in  the  way  of  putting  him- 
self above  the  reach  of  fate.  For,  of 
course,  to  be  brother-in-law  to  a  viscount 
was  a  good  thing.  It  might  not  be  of  the 
same  use  as  in  the  days  when  patronage 
ruled  supreme ;  but  still  it  would  be  folly 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  an  advantage. 
It  would  admit  George  to  circles  with 
which  otherwise  he  could  have  formed  no 
acquaintance,  and  make  him  known  to 
people  who  could  push  him  in  his  profes- 
sion. George  was  the  one  about  whom 
they  had  been  most  anxious.  All  the 
others  were  doing  well  in  their  way, 
though  not  a  way  which  threw  them  into 
contact  with  viscounts  or  fine  society. 
George  would  be  over  all  their  heads  in 
that  respect,  and  he  was  the  one  that 
wanted  it  most,  he  was  the  one  who  was 
most  dependent  on  outside  aid. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  "what  Constance's  position  is. 
She  ought  to  be  the  Honorable,  don't  you 
think  ?  The  Honorable  Constance  sounds 
very  pretty.  It  would  come  in  very  nicely 
with  Gaunt,  which  is  an  aristocratic-sound- 
ing name.  People  may  say  what  they 
like  about  titles,  but  they  are  very  nice, 
there  is  such  individuality  in  them.  Mrs. 
George  might  be  anybody;  it  might  be 
me,  as  your  name  is  George  too.  But  the 
Honorable  would  distinguish  it  at  once. 
When  she  called  here,  there  was  only  Miss 
Constance  Waring  written  on  her  father's 
card ;  but  then  you  don't  put  Honorable 
on  your  card;  and  as  Lady  Markbam's 
daughter " 

"  Women  don't  count,"  said  the  general, 
"  as  I've  often  told  you.  She's  Waring's 
daughter." 

"Mr.  Waring  may  be  a  very  clever 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt  indignantly ;  "  but 
I  should  like  to  know  how  Constance  can 
be  the  daughter  of  a  viscountess  in  her 
own  right  without " 

"  Is  she  a  viscountess  in  her  own 
right?" 


This  question  brought  Mrs.  Gaunt  to  a 
sudden  pause.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
startled  air.  "  It  is  not  through  Mr.  War* 
ing,  that  is  clear,"  she  said. 

"But  it  is  not  in  her  own  right  —  at 
least,  I  don't  think  so ;  it  is  through  her 
first  husband,  the  father  of  that  funny  lit- 
tle creature"  (meaning  Lord  Mark  ham). 

"General  I  "  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  shocked. 
Then  she  added:  "I  must  make  some 
excuse  to  look  at  the  Peerage  this  after- 
noon. The  Durants  have  always  got  their 
Peerage  on  the  table.  We  shall  have  to 
send  for  one  too,  if " 

"If  what  ?  If  your  boy  gets  a  wife  who 
has  titled  connections,  for  that  is  all.  A 
wife !  and  what  is  he  to  keep  her  on,  in 
the  name  of  heaven  ?  " 

"  Mothers  and  brothers  are  tolerably 
close  connections,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt  with 
dignity.  "  He  has  got  his  pay,  general ; 
and  you  always  intended,  of  course,  if 

he  married  to  your  satisfaction Of 

course,"  she  added,  speaking  very  quickly, 
to  forestall  an  outburst,  "  Lady  Markbam 
will  not  leave  her  daughter  dependent 
upon  a  captain's  pay.  And  even  Mr. 
Waring — Mr.  Waring  must  have  a  for- 
tune of  his  own,  or  —  or  a  person  like  that 
would  never  have  married  him ;  and  he 
would  not  be  able  to  live  as  he  does,  very 
comfortably,  even  luxuriously " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  has  enough  to  live 
on.  But  as  for  pinching  himself  in  order 
to  enable  his  girl  to  marry  your  boy,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  exclaimed  the 
general.  Fortunately,  being  carried  away 
by  this  wave  of  criticism,  be  had  forgotten 
his  wife's  allusion  to  his  own  intentions 
in  George's  favor ;  and  this  was  a  subject 
on  which  she  had  •  no  desire  to  be  pre- 
mature. 

"  Well,  general,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  we 
are  going  a  little  too  fast  We  don't  know 
yet  whether  anything  will  come  of  it. 
George  is  rather  a  lady's  man.  It  may 
be  only  a  flirtation ;  it  may  end  in  noth- 
ing. We  need  not  begin  to  count  our 
chickens—-" 

"  Why,  it  was  you ! "  cried  the  aston- 
ished general.  "  I  never  should  have  re- 
marked anything  about  it,  or  wasted  a 
moment's  thought  on  the  subject  1 " 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  not  a  clever  woman, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  leaving  conversational 
responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
interlocutor;  but  if  a  woman  is  not  in- 
spired on  behalf  of  her  youngest  boy, 
when  is  she  to  be  inspired?  She  gave 
her  shoulders  the  slightest  possible  shrug 
and  left  him  to  his  newspaper.    They  bad 
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a  newspaper  from  England  every  morning 
—  the  Standard,  whose  reasonable  Con- 
servatism suited  the  old  general  Except 
in  military  matters,  such  Questions  as  the 
advance  of  Russia  towards  Afghanistan, 
or  the  defences  of  our  own  coasts,  the 
general  was  not  a  bigot,  and  preferred  his 
politics  mild  with  as  little  froth  and  foam 
as  possible.  His  newspaper  afforded  him 
occupation  for  the  entire  morning,  and  he 
enjoyed  it  in  very  pleasant  wise,  seated 
under  his  veranda  with  a  faint  suspicion 
of  lemon  blossom  in  the  air,  which  ruffled 
the  young  olive-trees  all  around,  and  the 
blue  breadths  of  the  sea  stretching  far 
away  at  his  feet.  The  garden  behind  was 
fenced  in  with  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
the  fruit  in  several  stages,  and  just  a  little 
point  of  blossom  here  and  there,  not 
enough  to  load  the  air.  Mrs.  Gaunt  had 
preserved  the  wild  flowers  that  were  nat- 
ural to  the  place,  and  accordingly  had  a 
scarlet  field  of  anemones  which  wanted 
no  cultivation,  and  innumerable  clusters 
of  the  sweet  white  narcissus  filling  her 
little  enclosure.  These  cost  no  trouble, 
and  left  Toni,  the  man  of  all  work,  at  lei- 
sure for  the  more  profitable  culture  of  the 
oranges.  From  where  the  general  sat, 
there  was  nothing  visible,  however,  but 
the  terraces  descending  in  steps  towards 
the  distant  glimpse  of  the  road,  and  the 
light-blue  margin,  edged  with  spray,  of  the 
sea,  under  a  soft  and  cheering  sun,  that 
warmed  to  the  heart,  but  did  not  scorch 
or  blaze,  and  with  a  soft  air  playing  about 
bis  old  temples,  breathing  freshness  and 
that  lemon  bloom.  Sometimes  there 
would  come  a  faint  sound  of  voices  from 
some  group  of  workers  among  the  olives. 
The  little  clump  of  palm-trees  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  —  for  nothing  here  is  per- 
fect without  a  palm  or  two  —  cast  a  fan- 
tastic shadow,  that  waved  over  the  news- 
paper now  and  then.  When  a  man  is  old 
and  has  done  his  work,  what  can  he  want 
more  than  this  sweet  retirement  and  still- 
ness? But  naturally,  it  was  not  all  that 
was  necessary  to  young  Captain  George. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  went  over  to  the  Durants 
in  the  afternoon,  as  she  so  often  did,  and 
found  that  family,  as  usual,  on  their  loggia. 
It  cost  her  a  little  trouble  and  diplomacy 
to  get  a  private  inspection  of  the  Peerage, 
and  even  when  she  did  so,  it  threw  but 
little  light  upon  her  question.  Geoffrey 
Viscount  Markham,  fifteenth  lord,  was  a 
name  which  she  read  with  a  little  flutter 
of  her  heart,  feeling  that  he  was  already 
almost  a  relation,  and  she  read  over  the 
names  of  Markham  Priory  and  Duomorra, 


his  lodge  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  town 
address  in  Eton  Square,  all  with  a  sense 
that  by-and-by  she  might  herself  be  direct- 
ing letters  from  one  or  other  of  these 
places.  But  the  Peerage  said  nothing 
about  the  dowager  Lady  Markham  subse- 
quent to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, except  that  she  had  married  again, 
E.  Waring,  Esq. ;  and  thus  Mrs.  Gaunt's 
studies  came  to  no  satisfactory  end.  She 
introduced  the  subject,  however,  in  the 
course  of  tea.  She  had  asked  whether 
any  one  had  heard  from  Frances,  and  had 
received  a  satisfactory  reply. 

••  O  yes ;'  I  have  had  two  letters ;  but 
she  does  not  say  very  much.  They  had 
gone  down  to  the  Priory  for  Easter ;  and 
she  was  to  be  presented  at  the  first  draw- 
ing-room. Fancy  Frances  in  a  court-train 
and  feathers,  at  a  drawing-room !  It  does 
seem  so  very  strange,"  Tasie  said.  She 
said  it  with  a  slight  sigh,  for  it  was  she,  in 
old  times,  who  had  expounded  society  to 
little  Frances,  and  taught  her  what  in  an 
emergency  it  would  be  right  to  do  and 
say;  and  now  little  Frances  had  taken  a 
stride  in  advance.  "  I  asked  her  to  write 
and  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  what  she 
wore." 

"It  would  be  white,  of  course." 

"  O  yes,  it  would  be  white  —  a  dibutante. 
When  /  went  to  drawing-rooms,"  said 
Mrs.  Durant,  who  had  once,  in  the  char- 
acter of  chaplainess  to  an  embassy,  made 
her  courtesy  to  her  Majesty,  "young  la- 
dies' toilets  were  simpler  than  now.  Fran- 
ces will  probably  be  in  white  satin,  which, 
except  for  a  wedding  dress,  is  quite  un- 
suitable, I  think,  for  a  girl." 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  it  in  the  pa- 
pers? Sometimes,  my  sister-in-law  sends 
me  a  Queen? 'said  Mrs.  Gaunt, "  when  she 
thinks  there  is  something  in  it  which  will 
interest  me ;  but  she  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  Frances.  Dear  little  thing,  I 
can't  think  of  her  in  white  satin.  Her 
sister,  now  —  " 

"Constance  would  wear  velvet,  if  she 
could — or  cloth  of  gold,"  cried  Tasie, 
with  a  little  irritation.  Her  mother  gave 
her  a  reproving  glance. 

"There  is  a  tone  in  your  voice,  Tasie, 
which  is  not  kind." 

"O  yes;  I  know,  mamma.  But  Con- 
stance is  rather  a  trial.  I  know  one  ought 
not  to  show  it.  She  looks  as  if  one  was 
not  good  enough  to  tie  her  shoes.  And 
after  all  she  is  no  better  than  Frances; 
she  is  not  half  so  nice  as  Frances ;  but  I 
mean  there  can  be  no  difference  of  posi- 
tion between  sisters  —  one  is  just  as  good 
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as  the  other ;  and  Frances  was  so  fond  of 
coming  here." 

"  Do  you  think  Constance  gives  herself 
airs?  6  no,  dear  Tasie,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt;  "she  is  really  not  at  all — when 
you  come  to  know  her.  I  am  most  fond 
of  Frances  myself.  Frances  has  grown 
up  among  us,  and  we  know  all  about  her ; 
that  is  what  makes  the  difference.  And 
Constance  —  is  a  little  shy." 

At  this  there  was  a  cry  from  the  family. 
" 1  don't  think  she  is  shy,"  said  the  old 
clergyman,  whom  Constance  had  insulted 
by  walking  out  of  church  before  the  ser- 
mon. 

"  Shy ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant,  "  about 

as  shy  as "    But  no  simile  occurred 

to  her  which  was  bold  enough  to  meet  the 
case. 

"It  is  better  she  should  not  be  shy/' 
said  Tasie.  "You  remember  how  she 
drove  those  people  from  the  hotel  to 
church.  They  have  come  ever  since. 
They  are  quite  afraid  of  her.  Oh,  there 
are  some  good  things  in  her,  some  very 
good  things." 

"  We  are  the  more  hard  to  please,  after 
knowing  Frances,"  repeated  Mrs.  Gaunt. 
"  But  when  a  girl  has  been  like  that,  used 
to  the  best  society—-  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Durant,  you  who  know  everything,  are 
sure  to  know  —  is  she  the  Honorable? 
For  my  part,  I  can't  quite  make  it  out." 

Mr.  Durant  put  on  his  spectacles  to 
look  at  her,  as  if  such  a  question  passed 
the  bounds  of  the  permissible.  He  was 
very  imposing  when  he  looked  at  anyone 
through  those  spectacles  with  an  air  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  superiority. 
"  Why  should  she  be  an  Honorable  ?  "  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  felt  as  if  she  would  like  to 
sink  into  the  abysms  of  the  earth  —  that 
is,  through  the  floor  of  the  loggia,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  dreadful  depths  under- 
neath. "Ob,  I  don't  know,"  she  said 
meekly.  "I  —  I  only  thought  —  her 
mother  being  a  —  a  titled  person,  a  — a 
viscountess  in  her  own  right  —  " 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mr.  Durant, 
with  a  satisfaction  in  his  superior  knowl- 
edge which  was  almost  unspeakable, 
"  Lady  Markham  is  not  a  viscountess  in 
her  own  right.  Dear,  no.  She  is  not  a 
viscountess  at  all.  She  is  plain  Mrs. 
Waring,  and  nothing  else,  if  right  was 
right.  Society  only  winks  good-naturedly 
at  her  retaining  the  title,  which  she  cer- 
tainly, if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  peer- 
age at  all,  forfeits  by  marrying  a  com- 
moner." 


Mrs.  Durant  and  Tasie  both  looked 
with  great  admiration  at  their  head  and 
instructor  as  he  thus  spoke.  "You  may 
be  sure  Mr.  Durant  says  nothing  that  he  is 
not  quite  sure  of,"  said  the  wife,  crushing 
any  possible  scepticism  on  the  part  of  the 
inquirer ;  and  "  Papa  knows  such  a  lot," 
added  Tasie,  awed,  yet  smiling,  on  her 
side. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
greatly  subdued.  "  But  then,  Lord  Mark- 
ham  —  calls  her  his  sister,  you  know." 

"The  nobility," said  Mr.  Durant,  "are 
always  very  scrupulous  about  relation- 
ships; and  she  is  his  step-sister.  He 
wouldn't  qualify  the  relationship  by  call- 
ing her  so.  A  common  person  might  do 
so,  but  not  a  man  of  high  breeding,  like 
Lord  Markham  — that  is  all." 

"I  suppose  you  must  be  right,"  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt.  "  The  general  said  so  too. 
But  it  does  seem  very  strange  to  me  that 
of  the  same  woman's  children,  and  she  a 
lady  of  title,  one  should  be  a  lord,  and  the 
other  have  no  sort  of  distinction  at  all." 
They  all  smiled  upon  her  blandly,  every 
one  ready  with  a  new  piece  of  information, 
and  much  sympathy  for  her  ignorance, 
which  Mrs.  Gaunt,  seeing  that  it  was  she 
that  was  likely  to  be  related  to  Lord 
Markham,  and  not  any  of  the  Du rants, 
felt  that  she  could  not  bear;  so  she 
jumped  up  hastily  and  declared  that  she 
must  be  going,  that  the  general  would  be 
waiting  for  her.  "  I  hope  you  will  come 
over  some  evening,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Warings,  and  Tasie  must  bring  her  music. 
I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  George's 
violin.  He  is  getting  on  so  well,  with 
Constance  to  play  his  accompaniments;" 
and  before  any  one  could  reply  to  her, 
Mrs.  Gaunt  had  hurried  away. 

It  is  painful  not  to  have  time  to  get  out 
your  retort;  and  these  excellent  people 
turned  instinctively  upon  each  other  to 
discharge  the  uoflown  arrows.  "It  is  so 
very  easy,  with  a  little  trouble,  to  under- 
stand the  titles,  complimentary  and  oth- 
erwise, of  our  own  nobility,"  said  Mr. 
Durant,  shaking  his  head. 

"And  such  a  sign  of  want  of  breeding 
not  to  understand  them,"  said  his  wife. 

"The  Honorable  Constance  would 
sound  very  pretty,"  cried  Tasie;  "it  is 
such  a  pity." 

"  Especially,  our  friend  thinks,  if  it  was 
the  Honorable  Constance  Gaunt." 

"That  she  could  never  be,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  clergyman  mildly.  "She 
might  be  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Gaunt;  but 
Constance,  no  —  not  in  any  case." 
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"I  should  like  to  know  why?"  Mrs. 
Durant  said. 

Perhaps  here  the  excelleot  chaplain's 
knowledge  failed  him,  or  he  had  become 
weary  of  the  subject ;  for  he  rose  and 
said,  "I  have  really  no  more  time  for  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  us,"  and 
trotted  away. 

The  mother  and  daughter,  left  alone  to* 
gether,  naturally  turned  to  a  point  more 
interesting  than  the  claims  of  Constance 
to  rank.  "  Do  you  really  think,  mamma," 
said  Tasie,  ••  do  you  really,  really  think  — 
it  is  silly  to  be  always  discussing  these 
sort  of  questions  —  but  do  you  believe 
that  Constance  Waring  actually —  means 
anything?" 

44  You  should  say  does  George  Gaunt 
mean  anything.  The  girl  never  comes 
first  in  such  a  question,"  said  Mrs.  Du- 
rant, with  that  ingrained  contempt  for 
girls  which  often  appears  in  elderly  wom- 
en. Tasie  was  so  (traditionally)  young, 
besides  having  a  heart  of  sixteen  in  her 
bosom,  that  her  sympathies  were  all  with 
the  girl. 

"I  don't  think  in  this  case,  mamma," 
she  said.  "  Constance  is  so  much  more  a 
person  of  the  world  than  any  of  us.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  she  is  worldly.  O  no ! 
but  having  been  in  society,  and  so  much 
out." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  kind  of 
society  she  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Du- 
rant, who  took  gloomy  views.  "  I  don't 
want  to  say  a  word  against  Lady  Mark- 
ham  ;  but  society,  Tasie,  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety to  which  your  father  and  I  have  been 
accustomed,  looks  rather  coldly  upon  a 
wife  living  apart  from  her  husband.  Oh, 
I  don't  mean  to  say  Lady  Markham  was 
to  blame.  Probably  she  is  a  most  excel- 
Jent  person ;  but  the  presumption  is  that 
at  least,  you  know,  there  were  —  faults  on 
both  sides." 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  give  an  opinion," 
cried  Tasie,  "for,  of  course,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  But  George  Gaunt 
has  nothing  but  his  pay;  and  Constance 
couldn't  be  in  love  with  him,  could  she? 
O  no!  I  don't  know  anything  about  it; 
but  I  can't  think  a  girl  like  Constance  —  " 

14  A  girl  in  a  false  position,"  said  the 
chaplain's  wife,  "is  often  glad  to  marry 
any  one,  just  for  a  settled  place  in  the 
world." 

44 Oh,  but  not  Constance,  mamma!  I 
am  sure  she  is  just  amusing  herself." 

"Tasie!  you  speak  as  if  she  were  the 
man,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant,  in  a  tone 
of  reproof. 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
COUNT  CAVOUR'S  LETTERS.* 

This  year  has  brought  with  it  the  issue 
of  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of 
Cavour's  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  com- 
plete work  —  the  volumes  in  their  paper 
covers  weigh  nearly  eight  pounds  —  will 
probably  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
"general  reader"  even  in  Cavour's  own 
country ;  but  for  those  who  care  to  look 
below  the  surface  of  the  political  transfor- 
mation scenes  of  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, or  who  wish  to  study  the  character 
of  the  most  remarkable  statesman  Italy 
has  produced  since  Machiavelli  died,  the 
collection  of  letters  now  before  the  world 
will  have  a  value  equalled  by  very  few  re- 
cent publications. 

The  juxtaposition  here  of  these  two 
names,  Machiavelli  and  Cavour,  might 
suggest  an  interesting  comparison.  They 
had  not  a  few  points  in  common :  genius 
in  statecraft,  a  commanding  love  of  coun- 
try, a  desire  —  which  in  Cavour  was  also 
a  resolve  —  to  raise  her  from  her  degraded 
condition,  if  not  by  the  best  imaginable, 
then  by  the  best  possible  means.  Both 
have  been  traduced  by  those  who  under- 
stood them  not,  but  it  may  be  granted  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  have 
hesitated  long  before  adopting  whatsoever 
measure  he  was  persuaded  was  advanta- 
geous or  essential  to  the  end  he  had  in 
view. 

According  to  tradition,  the  family  of 
Benso,  which  was  invested  with  the  mar* 
quisate  of  Cavour  only  in  the  last  century, 
came  to  Piedmont  from  Saxony  about  the 
year  1080.  Camillo's  mother  was  of  a  no- 
ble family  of  French  Huguenots,  settled 
at  Geneva.  Cavour  was  therefore  of 
mixed  descent,  and  might  with  more  apt- 
ness than  D'Azeglio  have  repeated  the 
latter's  mot:  "  After  having  cried  so  inde- 
fatigably 4  Out  with  the  barbarians,'  behold 
me  a  barbarian  myself!"  The  earliest 
letter  published,  in  point  of  date,  is  one 
written  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  his  "  chere 
tente"  {sic)  the  Marquise  de  Roussy, 
of  which  orthography  and  grammar  go 
to  prove  that  the  future  minister  was  hy 
no  means  an  infant  prodigy.  In  fact,  a 
few  years  before  his  mother  had  borne 
witness  to  the  desperate  sighs  ("  enough 
to  break  one's  heart ")  which  accompanied 
Camillo's  acquirement  of  the  alphabet. 
The  same  authority  described  the  unwill- 

*  C  Cavour :  Ltttert  Editt  ed  Inedite.  Raccolte 
ed  illustrate  da  Luioi  Chiala,  Deputato  al  Parlamento. 
Torino :  Roux  e  Favale.    Quattro  Volumi.    1833-4-5. 
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ing  scholar  as  "  bon  luron,  fort  tapageur, 
et  toujours  en  train  de  s'amuser."  At 
sixteen  be  entered  the  army,  after  having 
passed  two  uncomfortable  years  as  page 
to  the  then  Prince  of  Carignano,  a  position 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  his  independent 
nature.  Carlo  Alberto  was  incensed  by 
some  expressions  made  use  of  by  the 
youth  on  finally  casting  off  the  royal  liv- 
ery, and  the  two  cordially  disliked  each 
other  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  a  dislike 
which,  on  the  king's  part  at  least,  passed 
down  to  his  son,  for  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  Victor  Emmanuel  ever  felt  at 
ease  or  in  thorough  sympathy  with  Ca- 
vour. 

On  Carlo  Alberto's  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  young  soldier  was  transferred 
from  Genoa  to  an  out-of-the-way  fortress 
in  the  Val  d'  Aoste,  a  measure  he  looked 
upon  as  banishment;  and,  taking  umbrage 
thereat,  he  threw  up  his  commission  and 
left  the  army.  In  these  early  days  he  was 
full  of  ambitious  dreams,  which  at  the 
more  advanced  age  of  twenty-two  he  had 
come  to  regard  as  ••  castles  in  Spain." 
"I  confess  to  you,"  he  writes  in  1832,  "at 
the  risk  of  your  laughing  at  me,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  believed  that  nothing 
was  beyond  my  powers,  and  when  I 
thought  it  quite  natural  that  I  should 
wake  up  one  fine  day  first  minister  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy"  Among  self -predic- 
tions of  future  greatness  these  lightly 
written  words  may  well  be  remembered. 
In  the  same  year  the  Austrian  police,  who 
were  really  the  most  expert  thought- 
readers  of  their  day,  had  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  the  ex  lieutenant's  tendencies  and 
character  which  does  their  intelligence 
the  highest  credit.  Informed  by  them, 
the  Austrian  representative  at  the  court 
of  Turin  wrote :  "  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
most  dangerous  person,  and  all  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  reclaim  him  have 
proved  fruitless." 

Cavour  spent  the  winter  of  1835  'Q 
France,  and  frequented  the  salon  of  the 
accomplished  aod  amiable  Comtesse  de 
Circourt,  who  rallied  round  her  all  the 
best  people  of  the  aristocracies  of  birth 
and  mind.  Cavour  was  not  self-conscious 
enough  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  wom- 
an-hater, and  he  went  willingly  into  soci 
ety  when  he  had  the  time.  Nevertheless 
a  surprisingly  small  portion  of  his  life  — 
into  which  love  seems  never  even  to  have 
glanced  —  was  occupied  with  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  women 
appear  to  have  always  courted  his  friend- 
ship when  they  had  the  chance,  and  Ma- 


dame de  Circourt  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  welfare,  recommeoding  him, 
in  the  seeming  barrenness  of  all  openings 
for  a  young  man  of  talent  in  Italy,  to  Sx 
his  residence  permanently  in  Paris,  and  to 
enter  the  field  of  French  literature.  The 
letter  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
not  taking  her  advice  is  a  noble  piece  of 
writing.  "  No,  no,"  he  says,  "  it  is  not  by 
flying  from  one's  country  because  she  is 
unhappy  that  one  can  attain  a  glorious 
end.  Woe  be  to  him  who  abandons  in 
contempt  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
who  denies  his  brothers  as  unworthy  of 
him  I  As  for  me,  I  am  resolved  never  to 
separate  my  lot  from  that  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese.  Fortunate  or  unfortunate,  my  coun- 
try shall  have  all  my  life ;  I  would  never 
be  unfaithful  to  her,  even  were  I  sure  else- 
where of  finding  a  brilliant  destiny." 

In  the  face  of  public  and  political  dis- 
couragement, Cavour  threw  himself  into 
agricultural  pursuits  with  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  enthusiasm  as  his  matter-of-fact 
temperament  allowed.  "  Agriculture,"  he 
wrote,  "  has  been  the  refuge  of  all  defeated 
parties."  He  dwelt  on  the  benefit  that 
ought  to  accrue  to  a  poor  and  ignorant 
peasant  population  from  the  presence 
amongst  them  of  a  well-to-do  and  educated 
family.  "This  benefit  makes  but  little 
show  and  no  noise ;  newspapers  do  not 
celebrate  it,  and  it  is  not  crowned  by  moral 
or  other  academies,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
immense.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  good  and 
enlightened  proprietor  to  win  the  affection 
and  respect  of  all  who  surround  him,  that 
he  can,  without  much  trouble,  acquire  a 
moral  influence  far  stronger  and  more 
efficacious  than  the  merely  material  influ- 
ence which  the  possestor  of  the  soil  once 
owed  to  the  feudal  system."  One  would 
think  that  he  drew  his  picture  rather  froma 
an  English  than  from  an  Italian  model," 
for  in  Italy  country  life  has  been  looked 
upon  too  much  as  a  momentary  exile  from 
the  streets  and  the  cafe's  during  the  time 
of  year  when  the  heat  makes  towns  deso- 
late. And  even  as  exiles  do  not  commonly 
feel  much  interest  in  the  place  of  their 
banishment,  so  have  these  Italian  proprie- 
tors concerned  themselves  but  little  about 
the  people  or  the  affairs  of  their  country 
estates,  leaving  everything  in  the  hands 
of  the  irrepressible/a//*/**,  or  steward  — 
sometimes  an  honest  man  who  does  the 
best  he  can  by  the  peasants  and  the  pa- 
dronet  but  often,  inevitably,  the  tyrant  and 
oppressor  of  the  former  and  the  plunderer 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  master, 
through  incapacity  and  indolence,  to  keep 
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no  count  at  all  of  the  state  of  his  affairs ; 
only  the  other  day  it  was  discovered  by  a 
mere  chance  that  a  Lombard  nobleman 
(Count  Melzi)  had  been  robbed  by  his 
agent  of  ^8,000,  without  bis  having  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  anything  was 
wrong.  But  we  should  never  end  if  we 
continued  to  digress  on  this  theme.  Ca- 
vour  regarded  a  wiser  and  more  liberal 
cultivation  of  the  land  as  the  most  effec- 
tual barrier  against  revolution,  and  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  in 
Italy  to-day  a  man  of  his  stamp  to  cope 
with  the  agricultural  crisis  which  weighs 
now  upon  the  country. 

Cavour's  political  work  began  with  the 
reorganization  of  Piedmont  after  the  cata- 
clysm of  1840.  Carlo  Alberto  had  failed 
to  meet  the  death  he  sought  on  the  field 
of  No  vara,  but  he  had  found  it  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  foreign  shore,  and  by  the  trag- 
edy of  his  end  be  had  at  least  in  part 
obliterated  the  bitter  memories  of  bis 
years  of  hesitation  and  defection  from  the 
national  cause.  "  Hamlet  of  monarchy," 
he  had  fallen  crushed  under  a  task  too 
heavy  for  his  strength.  The  young  king 
opened  his  reign  under  circumstances  as 
unfavorable  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
The  army  demoralized,  the  administration 
in  confusion,  a  strong  party  within  the 
State  supporting  the  incessant  pressure 
which  came  from  without  —  from  Austria 
and  Prussia  — having  for  its  purpose  the 
suppression  of  those  liberties  granted  un- 
der the  statute  which  alone,  of  the  mush- 
room growth  of  constitutions  that  had 
sprung  up  in  the  hour  of  princely  terror, 
survived  as  a  guarantee  that  freedom  was 
not  dead  on  every  inch  of  Italian  soil. 
Cavour  thought  it  necessary  to  teach  the 
clerical  and  reactionary  party  that  its  hopes 
of  regaining  the  ascendency  it  had  en- 
joyed under  Carlo  Alberto  were  illusion- 
ary.  This  was  certainly  the  main  object 
of  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  convents, 
introduced  by  his  government,  which,  by 
openly  defying  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
caused  an  uproar  that  seemed  likely  to 
imperil  not  only  the  ministry  but  almost 
the  monarchy.  There  was  a  moment  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  appeared  to  lose  nerve; 
and  at  that  juncture,  once  the  measure 
presented,  to  have  receded  a  step  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  king  was  in  truth 
sorely  tried,  as  he  wrote  in  November, 
1854,  to  General  La  Marmora,  **  My  moth- 
er and  my  wife  do  nothing  but  tell  me  that 
they  will  die  of  grief  on  my  account  —  you 
may  think  how  agreeable  all  this  is  to 
me  I " 

When  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year 
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his  mother  and  his  wife  actually  died,  it 
was  of  course  pointed  to  as  a  judgment  of 
heaven.  The  Marauis  d'Azeglio,  who 
possessed  his  confidence  more  fully  than 
Cavour  ever  did,  wrote  to  him  a  brief  but 
admirable  letter.    D'  Azeglio  had  not  ap- 

C roved  of  the  introduction  of  the  famous 
ill,  but  he  said  that  once  introduced, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  by 
it  and  its  supporters.  "  This  is  no  ques- 
tion of  religion,  but  of  interest,"  he  said ; 
"  Piedmont  suffers  from  all  ills,  but  that 
it  should  fall  again  beneath  the  priestly 
yoke  —  no,  that  may  not  be ! " 

Meanwhile  Cavour,  who  remembered 
what  befell  Santa  Rosa,  had  sent  for  a 
monk  on  whom  he  had  full  reliance,  and 
who  parted  from  him  with  the  words: 
"  The  day  that  you  lie  upon  your  death- 
bed, depend  on  me;  I  will  not  refuse  you 
the  sacraments."  And  Padre  Giacomo 
kept  his  word. 

The  king  stood  firm,  the  bill  was  passed, 
and  the  storm  calmed  down.  Another 
measure  of  immense  moment  to  Piedmont 
and  Italy  was  in  hand  —  the  despatch  of 
a  Piedmontese  contingent  to  the  Crimea. 
In  this  Cavour  had  Victor  Emmanuel* cor- 
dially with  him,  but  the  step  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  a  piece  of  wild  infatuation. 
u  Success  is  a  great  justification,"  as  Kos- 
suth said  later,  "but  the  stroke  was  haz- 
ardous and  perilous."  Cavour  himself 
wrote:  "I  have  assumed  a  tremendous 
responsibility ;  it  matters  not ;  come  what 
may,  my  conscience  assures  me  that  I 
have  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty."  And  again, 
to  the  Comtesse  de  Circourt:  "Since  it 
has  pleased  Providence  that  Piedmont 
alone  in  Italy  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, it  behoves  Piedmont  to  make  use  of 
her  freedom  and  independence  to  plead 
before  Europe  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
peninsula."  It  was  to  strengthen  the 
voice  of  his  country,  to  give  her  a  right  to 
be  heard  in  the  councils  of  nations,  that 
he  sent  forth  that  little  army  which  was  a 
pleasure  to  all  beholders,  and  which  on 
the  Tchernaja  won  the  respect  of  all  by 
its  discipline  and  valor.  Of  all  Cavour's 
political  acts,  this  alliance  with  France 
and  England  in  1855  was  probably  the 
most  far-seeing. 

A  year  later  the  minister  was  heard  to 
say,  "In  three  years  we  shall  have  the 
real  war."  He  had  without  doubt  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  Napoleon 
III.  into  the  contest  for  Italian  indepen- 
dence. In  July,  1858,  took  place  his  mem- 
orable interview  with  the  French  emperor 
at  Plombieres,  in  which  the  project  was 
broached  and  the  plan  of  its  execution 
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was  marked  out.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  Cavour,  with  all  h\$  finesse,  would 
have  been  able  to  bring  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  desired  understanding  had  not  the 
pleading  oC  one  dead  still  sounded  in  his 
ears  —  a  pleading  backed  by  the  menace 
of  a  certain  doom. 

Napoleon's  early  entanglements  with 
the  Carbonaro  party  in  the  Romagnagave 
to  the  men  who  threatened  his  life  a  power 
—  a  leverage,  one  may  say  —  which  the 
ordinary  political  assassin  does  not  and 
cannot  possess.  Nor  was  Felice  Orsini 
in  any  sense  an  ordinary  political  assas- 
sin. He  was  a  democrat,  but  not  an  an- 
archist; and  being  once  in  command  at 
Ancona  on  an  outbreak  of  anarchical  pas- 
sions, he  had  severely  repressed  them 
and  effected  the  restoration  of  order. 

What  passed  between  him  and  Napo- 
leon after  his  abortive  attempt  will  never 
be  precisely  known,  but  it  is  unquestion 
able  that  he  went  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
heart  content  and  satisfied  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  blow 
was  struck  for  Italy. 

Cavour  always  expressed  an  abhorrence, 
which  was  certainly  quite  sincere,  of  po- 
litical assassination.  But  he  was  not  the 
man  not  to  make  use  of  the  influence 
which  the  fear  of  it  exercised  over  Napo- 
leon's mind.  "  Cavour/'  wrote  the  prince 
consort  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians, "  loses 
no  opportunity  of  stimulating  this  fear, 
and  gives  him  [the  emperor]  the  whip  ev- 
ery now  and  then  in  the  shape  of  stories 
of  new  discoveries,  plans  of  assassination, 
attempts  against  his  life.'1  ••  Unfortu- 
nately," wrote  the  prince  regent  of  Prussia 
(the  emperor  William),  "the  Italian  dag- 
ger has  become  an  idie  fixe  with  Napo- 
leon." 

Thus  Cavour  had  the  ground  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  cleared  before  him.  But  Louis 
Napoleon,  though  not  averse  to  doing 
something  for  Italy,  had  his  mind  fully 
made  up  to  get  all  the  advantage  he  could 
out  of  the  transaction.  Of  all  he  hoped 
to  get  there  is  hardly  any  means  of  esti- 
mating. Not  only  a  great  slice  of  the 
Piedmontese  provinces,  and  perhaps  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  but  also  Naples  for  a 
cousin  Murat  and  Tuscany  for  a  cousin 
Napoleon  were  included  in  his  ultimate 
views.  His  demands,  however,  during  the 
interview  at  Plombieres  were  more  mod- 
est, and  yet  how  unspeakably  onerous  to 
a  king  of  the  Savoy  race  —  the  cradle  of 
his  ancient  house  and  his  fair,  sweet,  in- 
nocent child! 

Victor  Emmanuel  bad  beforehand  re- 
signed himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  Savoy, 


bitter  though  it  was  to  him;  but  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  sixteen-year-old  daughter 
he  could  not  at  once  agree.  The  letter  by 
which  Cavour  sought  to  wring  from  him 
his  consent  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic documents  in  the  present  collection'. 
For  the  proposed  bridegroom  he  could 
not  say  much;  the  strongest  point  he 
could  adduce  in  his  favor  being,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  forsaken  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  carnival  in  Paris  to  pay  a  visit 
to  a  dying  mistress,  a  great  actress  whose 
troubled  existence  was  ebbing  away  at 
Cannes.  The  act  was  laudable,  but  on 
the  whole,  in  all  its  bearings,  it  does  seem 
an  extraordinary  reminiscence  to  bring 
before  the  father  of  the  princess  whose 
hand  was  now  demanded.  Cavour  goes 
on,  with  undeniable  force,  to  ask  the  king 
whom  he  proposes  to  accept  as  a  son-in- 
law  if  the  present  offer  be  refused.  Eli- 
gible princes  are  scarce;  and  is  it  not, 
after  all,  the  natural  and  predestined  doom 
of  princesses  to  be  unhappy  in  marriage  ? 
And  to  support  his  argument  he  takes  the 
case  of  the  marriages,  still  recent,  of  the 
four  daughters  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
models  all  of  them  of  grace  and  virtue. 

Well,  and  what  was  the  result  of  their  mar- 
riages ?  The  first,  and  she  was  the  happiest, 
married  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  associated 
her  name  with  a  prince  universally  detested. 
Your  Majesty  would  certainly  not  consent  to 
such  a  union  for  your  daughter.  The  second 
of  your  aunts  married  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  I 
need  not  recall  the  result  of  that  marriage. 
The  Duchess  of  Lucca  was  and  is  as  unhappy 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this  world.  The  third 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  mounted,  it  is 
true,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  but  it  was  only 
to  be  united  to  an  impotent  and  imbecile  hus- 
band, who  had  to  ignominiously  vacate  it  after 
a  few  years.  The  fourth,  the  charming  and 
perfect  Princess  Christine,  married  the  King 
of  Naples.  Your  Majesty  is  certainly  aware 
of  the  brutal  treatment  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  sorrow  which  led  her  to  the 
tomb  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint  and  a 
martyr. 

In  concluding  what  he  calls  "this  eter- 
nal epistle,"  Cavour  says  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  corner  of  an  inn  table,  without 
there  being  time  to  copy  or  even  to  re- 
read it.  By  what  means  it  saw  the  light 
of  publication  last  year,  to  be  afterwards 
included  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Let- 
ters," is  still  a  mystery,  but  its  authentic- 
ity is  beyond  all  question. 

The  king  was  convinced  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  and  charged  Cavour  with 
the  mission  of  asking  her  consent  of  the 
princess  Clotilde.  The  interview  between 
the  inexorable  minister  and  the  young 
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princess  could  not  have  been  one  oC  the 
least  striking  scenes  in  the  Italian  drama. 
She  answered  with  simple  dignity :  u  It  is 
the  wish  of  my  father;  therefore  this  mar- 
riage will  be  useful  to  my  family  and  my 
country,  and  I  accept."  An  answer  wor- 
thy of  one  who,  when  advised  to  fly  con- 
cealed  from  Paris,  in  the  tempest  of  the 
break-up  of  the  empire  twelve  years  later, 
replied,  "Savoy  and  fear  know  not  one 
another." 

This  difficulty  got  over,and  the  emperor 
gratified  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
oldest  of  European  royal  houses,  there 
was  another  which  seemed  no  less  grave 
—  the  inveigling  of  Austria  into  the  as- 
sumption of  the  rdle  of  the  attacking  par- 
ty. Unless  Austria  gave  the  signal  and 
the  excuse,  France  would  not  move.  Ca- 
vour  had  a  surprising  confidence  in  his 
power  of  bringing  about  the  move  on  the 
political  chess-board  which  he  desired. 
In  December,  1858,  the  late  Lord  Ampt- 
hill  remarked  to  the  minister  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  possible  for  Austria  to  com- 
mit so  egregious  an  error.  "  But  I  shall 
force  her  to  declare  war  against  us,"  was 
Cavour's  comment. 

The  event  amply  bore  out  his  prophecy. 
Austria  fell  into  the  trap  prepared  for  her, 
and  the  war  of  1850  was  the  result.  In 
the  midst  of  the  applause  that  greeted  the 
arrival  of  the  army  which  was  to  Are  Italy 
"from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic"  there 
were  not  a  few  whispered  misgivings  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  remembered  what 
had  been  the  issue  of  the  former  visits  of 
Gallic  liberators;  but  the  belief  was  so 
profound  that  the  Austrians  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  without  foreign  aid,  that  doubt- 
ers in  the  unmitigated  good  of  a  French 
deliverance  had  to  bow  their  heads  before 
the  universal  feeling  of  relief  and  exulta- 
tion. 

The  course  of  the  campaign  ran  from 
success  to  success.  Italian  sentiment 
was  consoled  by  the  fine  behavior  of  the 
Sardinian  troops  —  always  placed  in  the 
most  unpleasant  positions  —  and  of  the 
volunteer  bands  under  Garibaldi.  As  to 
the  French  army,  it  was  indifferently  gen- 
eralled,  and  its  discipline  was  nowhere  at 
all ;  but  French  soldiers  never  fought 
better  than  at  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
and  their  personal  valor,  added  to  the  in- 
explicable passion  shown  by  the  Austrian 
commanders  for  "  retiring  in  good  order," 
made  those  battles  two  great  triumphs  for 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

Then  came  the  tremendous  disillusion 
of  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  For  no  one 
was  the  blow  more  unexpected  and  more 
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crushing  than  for  Cavour,  who  permitted 
himself  to  say  words  to  his  sovereign 
which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  min- 
istry. The  emperor  summoned  him  to  a 
last  interview,  in  which  he  justified  the 
peace  on  purely  military  grounds.  To 
take  Verona,  he  said,  would  require  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  he  had  not 
got  them.  By  the  light  of  what  we  know 
now  of  the  real  state  of  the  French  army 
even  then,  not  to  speak  of  its  subsequent 
vicissitudes,  there  are  few  at  present  who 
will  contest  the  force  of  this  excuse ;  but 
after  the  glories  of  a  victorious  campaign 
it  found  few  believers. 

Cavour  thought  of  retiring  for  a  time  to 
Switzerland,  "that  hospital  for  political 
wounded,"  but  finally  he  decided  to  pitch 
his  tent  at  Chamouni,  and  endeavor14  to 
forget,  in  the  midst  of  the  marvels  of  na- 
ture, the  wretchedness  of  affairs  con- 
ducted by  men."  He  was  not,  however, 
to  remain  long  outside  the  public  arena, 
and  in  December  he  started  on  a  political 
mission  to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  rooms 
at  the  H6tel  Bristol  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Count  Buol,  **  always,"  he  wrote 
playfully,  "  with  the  scope  of  invading  Aus- 
trian territory."  The  position  of  things 
in  Italy  was  at  a  critical  stage.  iEmilia 
and  Tuscany,  their  destinies  guided  by 
two  good  patriots,  Farini  and  Ricasoli, 
only  waited  to  be  allowed  to  proclaim 
Victor  Emmanuel  their  king.  But  Na- 
poleon had  uttered  an  "impossible"  as  to 
this  project,  just  as  years  after  his  minister 
Rouher  was  to  utter  a  "jamais  "  in  refer- 
ence to  the  possession  of  Rome  by  Italy. 

A  question  vitally  affecting  Cavour's 
place  in  history  as  a  statesman  is  that  of 
whether  he  was  not  too  greatly  alarmed 
by  this  imperial  veto.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  French  forces  still  in  Italy  —  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  doubt  —  but  could  Napo- 
leon have  sent  these  liberating  battalions 
to  crush  the  new-born  freedom  of  the 
emancipated  duchies  ?  Would  it,  further, 
have  served  his  purpose  to  foster  a  return 
of  the  Austrians  to  central  Italy?  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  now,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Cavour  believed  that  without  the 
consent,  and  even  the  complicity,  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Italian  kingdom  could  not  be 
constituted. 

It  was  an  old  story,  the  cry  of  France 
for  "compensation"  if  she  were  to  allow 
Italy  to  arrange  her  own  house  as  she 
listed.  Lamartine's  sentimental  republic 
thundered  as  loudly  for  backshish  in  1848 
as  did  the  imperial  government  in  i860. 
And  the  bribe  asked  was  the  same  — 
Savoy  and  Nice. 
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Savoy,  as  has  been  said,  had  been 
promised  at  Plombieres.  But  the  failure, 
from  whatever  cause,  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  fulfil  his  engagement  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Venetia,  made  the  understanding 
then  arrived  at  practically  a  dead  letter. 
The  strong  feeling  manifested  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  Savoy,  and  also  by  the 
Savoyard  population,  would  have  served 
as  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  that  province.  Supposing, 
however,  that  those  loyal  subjects  to  the 
Piedmontese  crown — who  had  always 
furnished  the  flower  of  the  Sardinian  army 
—  had  to  be  sacrificed,  was  it  an  inevitable 
consequence  that  Nice  should  follow? 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 

feographical  position  of  the  old  county  of 
[ice,  with  its  splendid  anchorage  of  Villa- 
franca,  and  its  mountain  gorges  towards 
the  Col  de  Tenda,  that  seem  specially 
designed  by  Providence  for  purposes  of 
defence  —  any  one  who  has  visited  and 
revisited  all  this  ground  as  the  writer  of 
these  lines  has  done,  and  who  knows,  fur- 
thermore, the  completely  Italian  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  find  it  hard  to 
pardon  Cavour,  let  the  reasons  of  state  be 
what  they  might,  for  placing  this  key  to 
Italy  in  the  hands  of  France. 

I  lose  thereby  all  my  popularity  in  Piedmont 
[he  wrote  in  March,  i860] ;  I  run  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  high  treason,  and  of  seeing 
myself  condemned  —  if  not,  like  Strafford,  to 
lose  my  head,  at  least,  like  Polignac  and  Pey- 
ronnet,  to  some  years  in  a  state  prison.  In 
spite  of  this  conviction,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  counsel  the  king  to  put  his  signature  to  the 
treaty  of  which  I  assume  all  the  responsibility. 

Addressing  another  friend  he  said :  "  I 
write  with  a  bursting  heart ;  politics  have 
very  sad  necessities.1' 

The  treaty  was  signed ;  the  farce  of  the 
plebiscites  was  gone  through.  France 
had  got  what  she  wanted ;  had  forfeited 
all  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Italians, 
had  broken  up  the  entente  cordiale  with 
England,  had  smoothed  the  way  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  German  Empire  at 
Versailles. 

While  the  fate  of  the  provinces  yet 
hung  in  the  balance,  Garibaldi  sent  by 
Colonel  Turr  a  summary  message  to  the 
king,  asking  if  he  meant  to  cede  Nice  to 
France,  and  requesting  an  answer  by 
telegram.  Colonel  Turr  handed  the  letter 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  exclaimed: 
14  By  telegram  I  yes,  or  no  1  Very  good." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  vehemently : 
"Well—  yes  I  But  say  to  the  general 
that  it  is  not  Nice  alone,  but  also  Savoy. 


And  if  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  aban- 
don the  land  of  my  ancestors,  of  all  my 
race,  he  must  make  up  his  to  lose  the 
laud  where  he  alone  was  born."  After  a 
while  he  spoke  again  in  accents  of  pro- 
found grief:  "It  is  a  cruel  destiny  that  / 
and  he  must  make  to  Italy  the  greatest 
sacrifice  that  she  could  ask." 

Garibaldi  [wrote  Cavour]  has  a  generous 
character  —  poetic  instincts;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  is  an  untamed  nature,  upon  which 
certain  impressions  leave  an  ineffaceable  trace. 
The  cession  of  Nice  has  deeply  wounded  him; 
he  considers  it,  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  a  per- 
sonal injury,  and  he  will  never  forgive  us  for  it. 

When,  in  the  subsequent  May,  the 
general  proceeded  on  his  victorious  march 
From  Marsala  to  Palermo,  and  yet  more 
when  he  crossed  to  the  mainland  to  take 
Naples  in  an  open  carriage,  by  sheer 
force  of  his  enormous  popularity,  the  bit- 
terness between  him  and  the  king's  first 
minister  became  pregnant  with  danger. 
Cavour  had  connived  at  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  had  almost  openly  encouraged 
its  transference  to  Calabria;  but  alter 
Garibaldi  had  met  Victor  Emmanuel  on 
the  Volturno,  and  bad  hailed  him  as  king 
of  Italy,  the  dissidence  between  the  two 
once  more  threatened  to  assume  the  form 
of  an  open  rupture.  On  this  subject 
Cavour  wrote  with  good  sense  and  moder- 
ation :  — 

To  summon  the  Chamber  and  have  a  great 
parliamentary  battle  would  be  much  to  my 
taste.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  even  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  my  prestige  I  should  ruin 
Italy.  To  construct  Italy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  needful  not  to  set  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Garibaldi  in  opposition.  Garibaldi  has  a 
great  moral  power ;  he  exercises  an  immense 
prestige  not  only  in  Italy,  but  above  all  in  Eu- 
rope. You  are  wrong,  in  my  judgment,  in 
saying  that  we  are  placed  between  Garibaldi 
and  Europe.  If  to-morrow  I  entered  into  a 
struggle  with  Garibaldi,  it  is  probable  that  I 
should  have  with  me  the  majority  of  old 
diplomatists,  but  European  public  opinion 
would  be  against  me.  And  public  opinion 
would  have  the  right  on  its  side,  for  Garibaldi 
has  rendered  to  Italy  the  greatest  services  that 
a  man  could  render  her.  He  has  given  the 
Italians  confidence  in  themselves;  he  has 
proved  to  Europe  that  Italians  know  how  to 
fight  and  die  on  the  field  of  battle  to  regain  a 
fatherland. 

As  the  world  knows,  when  the  decisive 
hour  came,  Garibaldi's  patriotism,  which 
was  never  appealed  to  in  vain,  induced 
him  to  go  back  to  eat  his  potatoes  in  Ca- 
prera,  and  leave  the  kingdom  he  had  con- 
quered to  the  undisputed  administration 
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cf  the  government  of  the  king  to  whom 
he  had  given  it. 

The  winter  of  1860-61  was  fraught  with 
incessant  anxieties.  The  issues  at  stake 
were  so  complicated,  the  difficulties  which 
encompassed  the  new-formed  State  were 
so  hydra-headed,  that  it  seeemed  as  if 
any  day  might  bring  a  deadlock  perilous 
to  the  stability  of  the  whole  edifice  which 
had  been  raised  with  so  much  toil  and  at 
50  manifold  a  sacrifice.  When  at  length 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Bourbons  fellat 
Gaeta,  there  yet  remained  two  grave  ques- 
tions to  resolve.  Cavour  had  written  at 
the  beginning  of  January:  "The  king 
does  not  deem  his  task  as  finished;  he 
knows  that  he  must  labor  to  constitute 
Italian  independence  and  unity  on  solid 
grounds :  an  end  which  will  not  be  at- 
tained save  when  the  questions  of  Rome 
and  Venice  shall  have  received  a  com- 
plete solution,  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Italian  people."  A  little  patience 
and  wisdom  would,  he  thought,  give  Ve- 
netia  to  Italy.  But  the  Roman  situation 
was  one  which  must  tax  the  uttermost 
skill  any  statesman  might  hope  to  com- 
mand. Yet  Cavour  felt  assured  that  he 
could  so  conduct  affairs  as  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  desires  of  his  countrymen, 
without  involving  that  total  breach  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  to  which,  both 
as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  politician,  he  could 
only  look  forward  with  pain  and  fear.  He 
was  in  constant  negotiation  with  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, who  sought  every  opportunity  of 
placing  his  proposals  before  their  chief. 
Cavour  urged  that  "once  disappeared  the 
irritating  question  of  the  temporal  power, 
the  pope  will  be  more  potent  in  Rome 
than  were  any  of  his  predecessors,  since 
Italy  will  become  the  jealous  and  devoted 
custodian  of  the  Papacy  as  the  most 
splendid  of  national  institutions." 

This,  Cavour  said,  was  the  greatest 
problem  of  modern  times.  Whether,  even 
with  his  unique  abilities,  his  plan  for  its 
resolution  was  not  doomed  to  failure ; 
whether,  even  had  its  success  been  pos- 
sible, it  might  not  have  cost  more  than 
that  success  was  worth,  are  matters  which 
each  one  must  now  weigh  and  decide 
for  himself.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
those  who  know  most  of  the  evils  of 
patriotism  and  religion  being  ranged  in 
two  hostile  camps  —  that  religion  the  only 
one,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  peo- 
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pie  can  be  got  to  accept ;  those  who  know 
most  of  the  disruption  of  society,  the  dis- 
quietude of  conscience,  the  moral  anarchy 
creeping  downwards  from  the  higher  ranks 
into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  who,  their 
heaven  taken  from  them,  set  their  faces 
towards  the  sanguinary  elysium  of  revolu- 
tion, —  those  who  are  familiar  with  these 
things  must  admit  that  "the  eternal  peace 
between  Church  and  State  "was  an  aim 
not  unworthy  to  absorb  the  last  energies 
of  a  great  statesman. 

In  his  dreams  of  religious  reconcilia- 
tion, Cavour  did  not  forget  the  practical 
goal  of  Italian  patriots.  With  a  view  to 
solemnly  and  irrevocably  recognizing  this 
goal,  he  carried  through  the  Chambers  a 
declaration  that  Rome  was  the  true  capi- 
tal of  Italy. 

Then  in  the  first  days  of  June  it  was 
rumored  that  he  was  not  quite  well,  and 
on  the  6th  of  that  month  Europe  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  that  he  was  dead. 

"  It  is  a  calamity  not  to  Italy  alone,  but 
to  all  Europe,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde  in  the  House  of  Lords:  words 
prefixed  by  Deputy  Chiala  to  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Letters  "  published  under  his 
most  able  and  efficient  editorship.  In 
Italy  a  death  so  utterly  unexpected,  so 
sudden,  so  seemingly  unexplained,  was 
sure  to  cause  certain  things  to  be  said, 
certain  hints  to  be  thrown  out  of  possible 
foul  play.  But  the  real  explanation  of 
Cavour's  death  seems  to  be  that  the  brain 
and  frame,  worked  without  rest,  without 
distraction,  broke  down  at  last  and  would 
work  no  more.  Cavour  was  a  ceaseless 
worker.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
public  career  it  was  his  habit  to  make 
political  or  business  appointments  before 
dawn.  Of  all  the  mass  of  letters  now 
published,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  treat  of  political  affairs.  He  had 
but  few  intimate  friends,  and  even  in  his 
intercourse  with  them  politics  appear  to 
have  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  conver- 
sation. Of  private  joys  and  griefs  there 
is  not  a  trace.  His  life,  for  good  or  ill, 
was  given  wholly  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  which  he  found  in  the  hour  of 
her  extremest  need,  and  which  he  left 
equipped  with  freedom,  freighted  with 
hope,  and  ready  to  embark  afresh  upon 
the  sea  of  time, — 

Con  miglior  corso  e  con  migliore  Stella. 

E.  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 
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BY    MRS.    RITCHIE. 

CHAPTER  XL 

DAY    BY    DAY. 

There  are  bits  of  life  which  seem  like 
a  macadamized  road.  The  wheels  of  for- 
tune roll  on,  carrying  you  passively  away 
from  all  that  you  have  done,  felt,  said, 
perhaps  for  years  past ;  fate  bears  you  on 
without  any  effort  of  your  own,  you  need 
no  longer  struggle,  the  road  travels  into 
new  regions,  time  passes  and  the  hours 
strike  on,  and  new  feelings  and  new,  un- 
co nee  ived  phases,  while  you  rest  passively 
with  your  companions.  Perhaps  mean- 
while some  of  us  have  left  the  romantic 
passes  and  horizons  of  youth  behind,  we 
may  have  reached  the  wider,  more  fertile 
plains  of  middle  life. 

Susy,  who  was  young  still,  embraced 
the  calm  of  middle  age  with  something 
like  passion.  By  degrees  she  took  the 
present  in,  and  realized  little  by  little 
where  she  was,  who  she  was,  how  things 
were,  in  what  relations  the  people  among 
whom  her  lot  was  cast  all  stood  to  one 
another.  She  realized  her  husband's  ten- 
der pride  and  affection  for  herself,  and 
his  anxious  love  for  his  children  ;  realized 
the  deep  pain  and  bewilderment  which 
any  estrangement  between  Crowbeck 
Place  and  Bolsover  Hall  would  be  to  him. 
Susy  no  longer  wondered,  as  she  used  to 
do  in  Paris,  that  the  kind  old  colonel  had 
not  become  more  intimate  with  his  son 
and  daughter;  he  loved  them  and  they 
loved  him,  but  too  many  rules  and  trivial 
punctualities  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  ease.  It  is  as  little  possible  to 
be  quite  natural  with  a  person  who  is  ner- 
vously glancing  at  the  clock  to  see  if  it  is 
time  to  do  something  else  as  it  is  to  write 
unreservedly  to  a  friend  who  dockets  and 
dates  your  letters  for  future  publication, 
or  to  talk  openly  to  a  superior  whom  you 
must  not  contradict.  For  Susy  there  was 
rest  in  these  minor  details,  after  her  cha- 
otic  experience,  the  order,  the  tranquillity 
of  all  this  suited  her,  and  she  tried  more 
and  more  to  suit  herself  to  her  husband's 
ways  and  habits,  to  show  by  her  life  the 
warm  and  loving  gratitude  she  felt  in  her 
heart.  When  Susanna  Dymond  first  came 
to  Tarndale  as  a  bride  she  was  not  less 
handsome  than  Mr.  Bolsover  had  remem- 
bered her  at  Vivian  Castle;  she  was  tall 
and  harmonious  in  her  movements,  spe- 
cially when  she  was  at  her  ease,  her  face 
was  of  changing  color,  her  eyes  were  clear 


like  two  mountain  pools,  her  brown  hair 
was  thick  and  soft,  the  tint  of  the  bracken 
in  autumn,  as  the  squire  once  gallantly 
said,  with  all  the  lights  in  it.  There  were 
two  Susannas  some  people  used  to  think, 
one  young  and  girlish,  with  a  sweet  voice 
and  smile,  with  a  glad  and  ready  response 
for  those  who  loved  ber;  the  other  Su- 
sanna was  Mrs.  Dymond,  stately,  reserved, 
unexceptionable,  but  scarcely  charming 
any  more. 

As  the  days  passed  on  the  neighbors 
began  to  drive  up  by  basketfuls  and  car- 
riagefuls  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
new  lady  of  Crowbeck.  Some  came  in 
boats,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback, 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  bride.  They 
would  be  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  glimpse  of  the  lake  without,  with 
the  stuffed  birds  and  gorgeous  chintzes 
within  —  those  remaining  tokens  of  Aunt 
Fanny's  Oriental  fancy.  Not  unfrequently 
the  colonel  would  come  in  from  his  study, 
looking  pleased  and  ready  to  receive  his 
friends'  congratulations,  "brushed  up" 
was  the  verdict  passed  upon  the  colonel. 
Miss  Bolsover  also  was  not  unfrequently 
present,  ready  to  meet  the  guests  with  a 
sad,  deprecatory  smile,  as  if  their  visits 
were  intended  for  a  condolence  to  herself. 
Tempy,  who  kept  out  of  the  way,  was 
pronounced  "dreadfully  changed,"  and 
finally  the  bride  herself  was  to  be  com- 
mented on  as  she  sat  there,  placid,  re- 
served, in  smartest  Paris  fashions. 

Susy  puzzled  other  people  besides  her 
neighbors,  who  hardly  knew  as  yet  what 
to  think  of  her.  To  please  her  husband, 
who  liked  his  wife  to  hold  her  own,  to  be 
respected  as  well  as  admired,  she  tried  to 
cultivate  a  stiff  and  measured  manner, 
something  in  the  style  of  her  own  newly 
bought  silks  and  laces;  she  had  lost  her 
girlish  look  of  wondering  confidence  and 
simplicity,  nobody  to  see  her  would  imag- 
ine that  she  had  ever  lived  in  anything 
but  county  society  of  the  most  orthodox 
description.  Alone  with  Jo  and  Tempy, 
or  walking  in  sunshine  by  the  green  shore 
of  the  lake,  she  would  forget  this  lay  fig- 
ure made  up  of  manners  and  fashions,  but 
at  the  first  sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance 
all  our  Cinderella's  grace  of  youth  and 
gaiety  vanished,  all  her  bright  gala  looks 
were  gone ;  there  she  stood  in  milliner's 
rags  and  elaborate  tatters,  and  fashion- 
able bones,  prim  and  scared  and  blurred 
by  the  decorum  which  oppressed  her. 

At  Paris  Colonel  Dymond  had  laid  his 
old  habits  and  associations  aside,  but 
here,  in  his  old  surroundings,  with  Miss 
Fanny's  pink  eye  to  mark  anything  new 
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or  amiss,  his  idiosyncrasies  returned  with 
a  renewed  force.  Meanwhile,  however 
wanting  Susanna  might  seem  to  Miss 
Bolsover's  ideas,  to  Miss  Trindle,  the 
vicar's  daughter,  or  to  Mrs.  Jeffries,  the 
doctor's  wife,  Mrs.  Dymond  appeared  the 
very  personification  of  calm  and  success- 
ful prosperity.  She  was  handsome  with- 
out expression,  well-dressed  without  much 
taste.  She  had  been  used  to  consult  the 
colonel  latterly  about  her  dress,  finding 
her  own  fancies  for  the  picturesque  not 
approved.  Her  clothes  were  expensive, 
her  shoes  were  French,  her  gloves  were 
always  buttoned,  her  manners  were  well- 
made  country  manners,  composed  and 
somewhat  starched.  This  was  the  Su- 
sanna of  the  neighbors,  and  many  a  girl 
envied  her;  but  this  was  not  the  home 
Susanna,  who,  little  by  little,  day  by  day, 
and  hour  after  hour  melted  and  warmed 
and  thawed  the  hearts  of  the  two  young 
people  who  had  met  her  with  such  scruti- 
nizing looks  and  divided  minds.  How 
often  Susy  in  her  early  married  days  had 
suffered  from  those  glances  1  Jo  had  re- 
lented from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her 
standing  shyly  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
Tempy  used  to  have  strange  returns  of 
suspicion.  And  whenever  Susy  by  chance 
met  one  of  Tempy's  doubtful,  scrutinizing 
looks  she  would  shrink  up  suddenly  into 
herself.  Or  if  Mrs.  Bolsover  came  in 
severe  and  incoherent,  or  worse  still,  if  it 
was  Miss  Bolsover  sneering  and  civil, 
then  the  new-married  wife  would  turn  into 
a  sort  of  statue.  Susanna  used  to  feel 
the  cold  strike  upon  her  heart,  her  blood 
seemed  to  creep  more  and  more  slowly  in 
her  veins,  and  her  voice  died  away. 

She  rarely  said  much  in  company,  for 
she  had  lived  among  talkative  people  all 
her  life,  but  with  these  two  women  pres- 
ent she  became  utterly  silent.  Her  nature 
was  not  an  outcoming  one,  but  very  deep 
in  its  secret  fidelity  and  conviction.  She 
was  not  timid  exactly,  and  yet  she  was  apt 
to  be  too  easily  impressed  and  frightened 
by  the  minor  details  of  life.  She  did  not 
hold  her  own,  when  other  more  self-impor- 
tant people  were  ready  to  thrust  them- 
selves into  her  rightful  place.  She  could 
not  ignore  the  opposition  which  from  the 
very  first  bad  met  her,  but  she  never 
spoke  of  it.  She  had  a  curious,  instinc- 
tive sense  of  the  rights  of  those  she  lived 
with.  She  dreaded  to  jar  upon  them,  to 
be  the  cause  of  trouble  or  discussion. 
And  little  by  little  she  got  into  a  habit  of 
always  looking  to  her  husband  for  a  sig- 
nal.   He  led  the  way,  be  started  the  con- 


versation, be  invited  the  people  who  came 
to  the  house  —  dowagers  from  neighbor- 
ing dower-houses,  well-to-do  magnates,  re- 
spectable rectors  and  rectoresses,  colonels 
and  generals  of  his  own  standing.  With 
the  colonel's  old  companions  Susy  felt 
more  at  her  ease  than  with  any  one  else. 
These  comrades  in  arms  were  invariably 
charmed  with  Mrs.  Dymond's  grace  and 
gentle  temper;  no  wonder  they  lost  their 
hearts  to  the  beautiful  young  creature,  so 
sweet  to  look  upon,  so  modest  and  ready 
to  listen  to  their  martial  prose. 

44  Just  listen  to  her  talking  about  the 
Puniaub,"  says  Tempy,  in  amazement  to 
her  brother. 

Tempy  used  to  wonder  more  and  more 
about  Susy.  She  seemed  no  longer  able 
to  understand  her.  But  perhaps  the  truth 
was  that  Miss  Tempy  had  never  much 
troubled  herself  to  understand  her  at  all 
hitherto.  She  used  to  speculate  about 
Susy  now  with  an  odd  mixture  of  affec- 
tion, of  pride,  and  jealous  irritation. 
"  Was  she  really  happy  ?  did  Susy  really 
care  for  her  father  ?  Was  it  for  his  money, 
Jo  —  as  Aunt  Fanny  declares  —  or  was  it 
from  affection  of  us  all  that  she  married 
him?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  Jo  answers 
impatiently.  ••  You  and  Aunt  Fanny  are 
always  for  skinning  a  person  alive,  and  I 
hate  talking  about  people  I'm  fond  of." 

As  for  the  colonel,  he  did  not  under* 
stand  much,  but  he  was  delighted  with 
everything  Susy  did,  whether  she  spoke 
to  others  or  held  her  peace.  Because  he 
loved  her  so  well,  because  he  spent  his 
money  so  freely  upon  her,  because  she  was 
so  good  a  wife,  he  took  it  for  granted  she 
was  a  happy  one.  Susy  never  seemed 
otherwise  to  any  one  else,  she  appeared 
free  to  do  as  she  liked  in  most  things,  or 
to  submit  with  good-will  to  her  husband 
and  her  sisters-in-law.  When  these  ladies 
contradicted  or  utterly  ignored  her,  she 
would  smile  good-humoredly;  and  yet  in 
her  heart  she  now  and  then  had  experi- 
enced a  strange  feeling  that  she  scarcely 
realized,  something  tired,  desperate,  sud- 
den, unreasonable,  almost  wicked  —  the 
feeling  she  thought  must  go,  and  she 
would  forget  it  for  a  time,  and  then  sud- 
denly there  it  was  again. 

"  What  is  it,  ray  dear,  is  the  room  too 
hot? "said  the  colonel  one  day,  seeing  her 
start  up.  Miss  Bolsover  was  explaining 
some  details  she  wished  changed  in  the 
arrangements  at  the  Place ;  his  back  had 
been  turned,  and  he  had  not  noticed  Susy's 
growing  pallor. 
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"  Nothing,  nothing,"  says  Susy,  and 
she  got  up,  but  as  she  passed  him  took  his 
hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it,  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

She  hurried  upstairs  into  her  own 
room,  she  sank  into  the  big  chair,  she 
burst  into  incoherent  tears.  Then  when 
she  had  gulped  them  down  she  went  to 
the  basin  and  poured  water  to  wash  her 
troubles  away  —  her  troubles  —  her  in- 
gratitude !  John  who  has  been  so  kind, 
John  so  generous  and  good,  was  this  how 
she,  his  wife,  should  requite  him  for  his 
endless  kindness  and  benefits  ?  By  secret 
rebellion,  unkindness,  opposition?  Ah, 
no,  never,  never,  thought  the  girl.  And 
the  young  wife,  whose  only  wish  was  to 
spare  her  faithful,  chivalrous  old  colonel, 
did  that  which  perhaps  must  have  hurt 
and  wounded  him  most  of  all  had  he 
known  it.  She  was  not  insincere,  but  she 
was  not  outspoken,  she  did  not  say  all  she 
felt,  she  put  a  force  and  a  constraint  upon 
herself,  crushed  her  own  natural  instincts, 
lived  as  she  thought  he  expected  her  to 
live,  was  silent  where  she  could  not  agree, 
obliged  herself  to  think  as  he  did,  and 
suffered  under  this  mental  suicide. 

There  is  something  to  me  almost  dis- 
loyal in  some  of  the  sacrifices  which  are 
daily  made  by  some  persoos  for  others 
who  would  not  willingly  inflict  one  mo- 
ment's pang  upon  any  human  creature, 
how  much  less  doom  those  dearest  to 
them  to  the  heavy  load  of  enforced  sub- 
mission, to  a  long  life's  deadening  repres- 
sion. 

"  I  for  one  don't  pretend  to  know  what 
Susanna  means  or  wishes,11  says  Aunt 
Fanny. 

But  although  Miss  Bolsover  did  not 
understand,  my  heroine  in  the  course  of 
her  life  changed  not,  and  therefore  often 
changed ;  she  was  loyal  and  therefore  she 
was  faithless;  loyal  in  her  affection,  faith- 
less in  her  adherence  to  the  creeds  of 
those  she  loved.  When  she  was  young 
she  believed  and  she  doubted,  when  she 
was  older  she  doubted  less,  but  then  she 
also  believed  less  fervently;  but  in  one 
thing  at  least  she  was  constant,  and  that 
was  in  her  loving  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
those  whose  interests  were  in  her  keep- 
ing. 

People  did  not  always  do  her  justice. 
Max  du  Pare  was  one  of  these.  During 
the  following  spring,  to  please  Mrs.  Mar- 
ney,  his  wife's  mother,  who  had  written 
over  on  the  subject,  Colonel  Dymond  (not 
over  graciously  it  roust  be  confessed)  in- 
vited Du  Pare  to  spend  a  night  at  Crow- 


beck.  The  colonel's  invitation  reached 
the  young  man  at  the  Tarndale  Inn,  where 
he  was  staying.  He  had  come  there  to 
make  an  etching  of  a  Turner  in  the  col- 
lection at  Friar's  Tarndale,  one  of  those 
pictures  which  M.  Hase  had  been  anxious 
to  include  in  his  publication.  Max,  who 
had  been  hard  at  work  for  Caron  all  the 
winter,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  volumes 
containing  the  London  galleries,  had  still 
found  time  to  superintend  a  smaller  col- 
lection of  drawings  from  country  houses, 
and  had  come  north  for  a  few  days.  He 
felt  some  curiosity  as  to  Susy's  English 
home,  and  did  not  like  to  pain  her  good 
mother  by  refusing  the  Dymonds'  some- 
what stinted  hospitality;  so  he  wrote  a 
note  of  dry  acceptance  and  walked  over  to 
Crowbeck  after  his  day's  work,  carrying 
his  bag  for  the  night.  The  party  from 
the  Hall  had  driven  over  for  the  occasion, 
and  passed  him  on  the  way. 

Susy  had  looked  forward  with  some 
pleasure  to  entertaining  her  French  guest, 
to  showing  him  his  own  etchings  hanging 
up  in  her  room,  to  talking  over  all  the 
events  at  the  villa,  and  Madame  du  Pare, 
and  Mile.  Fail  lard,  and  all  the  rest ;  but 
the  guest,  though  brought  to  Crowbeck, 
would  not  talk,  he  would  not  be  enter- 
tained, he  came  silent,  observant,  con- 
strained, and  alarming;  he  answered, 
indeed,  when  spoken  to,  but  he  never 
looked  interested,  nor  would  he  relax 
enough  to  smile,  except,  indeed,  for  a 
short  time  when  Miss  Bolsover  graciously 
and  volubly  conversed  in  French  with 
him  after  dinner.  Du  Pare  left  early  next 
morning;  Susanna  was  vaguely  disap- 
pointed, and  a  little  hurt;  his  shyness  had 
made  her  shy;  she  had  scarcely  asked  any 
questions  she  had  meant  to  ask,  she  had 
not  shown  him  the  drawings  she  had 
wanted  to  show  him,  she  bad  felt  some 
curious  reserve  and  disapprobation  in  his 
manner  which  had  perplexed  her. 

"  It  is  no  use  trying  to  entertain  these 
foreign  artists  and  fellows,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, a  few  days  after  Max's  departure. 
"  They  want  their  tobacco,  and  their  pipes, 
and  their  liberty ;  they  are  very  much  out 
of  place  in  a  lady's  drawing-room  over 
here."  * 

"  M.  du  Pare  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
like  being  here,"  said  Susy,  smiling. 

••  For  my  part,  I  like  artists,"  says  Miss 
Bolsover;  "and  we  got  on  delightfully. 
I  asked  him  to  teach  me  argot;  he  looked 
so  amused." 

"Well,  Max!"  Mrs.  Marney  was  say- 
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ing,  as  she  sat  under  the  acacia  tree  in 
the  little  front  garden  at  Neuilly  (where 
the  sun  was  shining  so  brightly,  though 
its  rays  were  still  shrouded  in  mist  by  the 
waters  of  Tamdale),  "tell  me  all  about  it ? 
Have  you  seen  my  Susy?  Is  the  colonel 
very  proud  of  her?  How  did  she  look? 
Is  she  very  grand?  Is  she  changed? 
Wasn't  she  glad  to  see  an  old  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Du  Pare  doubtfully,  and 
lighting  a  cigar  as  he  spoke.  "  She  was 
very  polite  and  hospitable  (puff),  she  is 
looking  forward  to  your  visit  (puff,  puff), 
she  told  me  to  say  so ;  she  sent  amitiis  to 
my  mother  (puff);  she  is  changed  —  she 
is  handsomer  than  ever;  she  is  richly 
dressed.  Her  life  seems  to  be  everything 
that  is  most  respectable  and  tiresome; 
she  gave  me  a  shake-hands ;  that  young 
miss,  her  daughter,  stared  at  me  as  if  I 
was  a  stuffed  animal.  The  son  was  away 
preparing  for  his  college.  There  was  an 
aunt,  a  biguine  lady,  who  frightened  me 
horribly ;  an  uncle  in  top-boots,  a  little 
man  to  make  you  burst  with  laughing. 
There  was  a  second  aunt,  a  red  old  lady, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  interest  herself 
in  me,  to  talk  art  to  me,  to  take  me  for  a 
walk  in  the  park.  She  was  even  amiable 
enough  to  make  some  sentimental  con- 
versation. They  are  extraordinary,  those 
English.  Ah  !  it  is  not  life  among  those 
respectables!  it  is  a  funeral  ceremony 
always  going  on.  I  give  you  my  word, 
says  Max,  taking  his  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth  and  staring  thoughtfully  at  Mrs. 
Maroey's  knitting,  **  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  was  a  corpse  laid  out  in  that  drawing- 
room,  as  if  all  the  rest  were  mourners  who 
came  and  stood  round  about.  Madame 
Dymond,  too  —  she  seemed  to  me  only 
half  alive  —  laid  out  in  elegant  cere- 
clothes." 

"Oh,  Max,  you  are  too  bad !  "  cries  his 
mother,  in  English.  "  How  can  you  talk 
in  that  hogly  way,  making  peine  to  Mrs. 
Marney?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  at  all  nice  of  you, 
M.  Max!"  says  Mrs.  Marney  reproach- 
fully. 

"You  are  quite  right,  and  I  am  not 
nice,  and  1  don't  deserve  half  your  kind- 
ness," cried  the  young  man  penitently, 
taking  his  old  friend's  hand,  and  gallantly 
kissing  it. 

"Ah,  Max  would  have  liked  to  be  be- 
fore'and,"  said  Madame  du  Pare,  laugh- 
ing. "  Susanna  is  a  sweet  creature.  We 
must  rind  such  another  one  day  for  my 
son." 

Max  looked  black,  and  walked  away 
into  bis  studio. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
A  WELCOME. 


Before  Susy  had  been  a  year  at  Tarn- 
dale  she  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
her  mother  to  her  new  home.  The  colonel 
kept  his  promise,  and  not  only  the  little 
boys,  but  Mrs.  Marney,  came  over  for  the 
summer  holidays.  Needless  to  say  that 
it  was  all  the  colonel's  doing,  and  that  it 
was  not  without  some  previous  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Marney,  who,  in  re- 
turn for  a  cheque,  duly  received,  sent  off 
a  model  and  irreproachable  letter  to  an- 
nounce his  family's  departure  (vid  Havre, 
not  by  Boulogne,  as  the  liberal  colonel 
had  arranged  for),  and  to  consult  with  the 
colonel  about  the  little  boys'  future  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marney  wrote  that  Dermy  had  a 
fancy,  so  his  mother  declared  at  least,  for 
being  a  doctor.  "  Charterhouse  had  been 
suggested,"  says  the  correspondent,  in 
his  free,  dashing  handwriting.  "  I  do  not 
know  if  you  have  heard  of  my  late  appoint- 
ment to  the  Daily  Velocipede,  and  are 
aware  that  although  I  am  not  immediately 
able,  my  dear  colonel,  to  repay  you  in  coin 
of  the  realm  for  that  part  of  your  infinite 
kindness  to  me  and  mine  which  can  be 
repaid  by  money,  yet  my  prospects  are  so 
good  and  so  immediate  (the  proprietor  of 
my  newspaper  has  written  to  me  lately  in 
very  encouraging  terms)  that  I  feel  I  am 
now  justified  in  giving  my  boys  a  gentle- 
man's education,  and  in  asking  you  to 
spare  no  expense  (in  accordance  with  my 
means)  for  any  arrangements  you  may 
think  fit  to  make  for  their  comfort  and 
welfare.  It  is  everything  for  them  both 
to  get  a  good  start  in  life.  I  trust  entirely 
to  your  judgment  and  experience.  I  have 
been  too  long  a  vagabond  and  absentee 
myself  to  be  au  fait  with  the  present  re- 
quirements. I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to 
rail  against  the  old-fashioned  standard  of 
education  which  is  certainly  not  without 
objections,  and  yet  to  speak  frankly  I 
must  confess  to  you  that,  much  abused  as 
the  time-honored  classics  have  been,  I 
have  found  my  own  smattering  of  school 
lore  stand  me  in  good  stead  in  my  some- 
what adventurous  career.  I  am  daily 
expecting  a  liberal  remittance  from  my 
proprietors,  and  when  it  arrives  I  will  im- 
mediately post  you  a  cheque  for  any  extra 
expense  you  may  have  incurred.  As  for 
the  better  part  of  your  help,  its  chivalrous 
kindness,  and  generous  friendship,  that 
can  never  be  repaid,  not  even  by  the 
grateful  and  lifelong  affection  of  mine 
and  me. 
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"  Do  not  hesitate  to  keep  Polly  as  long 
as  your  wife  may  require  her  mother's 
presence.  I  am  used  to  shift  for  myself, 
and  though  the  place  looks  lonely  without 
the  old  hen  and  her  chicks,  it  is  perhaps 
all  the  better  for  my  work  and  for  me  to 
be  thrown  on  my  own  resources.  A  fam- 
ily life,  as  you  yourself  must  have  often 
found  when  engaged  on  "  (here  Mr.  Mar- 
ney  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  word  had  erased 
" military"  and  written  "  serious ")  "  mat- 
ters is  a  precious  but  a  most  distracting 
privilege.  May  your  own  and  Susanna's 
present  and  future  prospects  be  contin- 
ued, and  afford  you  all  that  even  your  kind 
heart  should  require  for  its  complete  sat- 
isfaction. And  above  all  remember  that 
you  are  to  keep  my  wife  as  long  as  you 
need  her,  I  shall  not  run  over  with  them. 
With  all  my  regard  and  admiration*  for 
your  country  and  its  institutions  I  do  not 
wish  for  the  present  to  set  foot  on  English 
soil.  The  wrongs  of  my  own  down-trod- 
den Ireland  would  cause  the  very  stones 
to  rise  up  in  my  pathway.  I  can  also  un- 
derstand my  poor  wife's  dislike  to  her  na- 
tive land  after  all  that  we  endured  while 
we  still  lived  in  London.  When  1  com- 
pare this  cheerful  place,  the  brightness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, with  the  many  difficulties  we  have 
had  to  struggle  through  before  we  came,  I 
feel  how  wisely  for  ourselves  we  acted  in 
turning  our  back  upon  the  'ould  coun- 
three.'  The  one  doubt  we  have  ever  felt 
was  on  the  boys'  account,  and  this  doubt 
your  most  wise  and  opportune  help  has 
now  happily  solved.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
colonel,  with  deep  and  lasting  obligation, 
"Yours  most  faithfully, 

"Michael  Marney." 

Mr.  Marney's  letters  need  not  be  quoted 
at  length.  The  colonel  used  to  read  them 
with  some  interest  and  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity, date  them  gravely,  and  put  them 
away  in  a  packet.  Susy  shook  her  head 
when  her  husband  once  offered  to  show 
them  to  her.  One  day,  not  very  long 
afterwards,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  she  found 
them  in  a  drawer,  and  she  threw  the  whole 
heap  into  the  fire. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Marney,  smiling  and  excited,  in  her 
French  bonnet  and  French-cut  clothes, 
and  the  little  boys,  with  their  close- 
cropped  heads,  arrived  and  settled  down 
into  the  spare  rooms  at  Crowbeck.  Jo 
took  the  little  boys  under  a  friendly  wing, 
and  treated  them  to  smiling  earth,  to  fresh 
air  and  pure  water,  and  fire  too,  for  a  little 
rabbit  shooting  diversified  their  fishing 
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expeditions,  so  did  long  walks  across  the 
moors.  The  two  little  fellows  trudged 
after  their  guide  prouder  and  happier  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  all  their  life  before. 
Susy  was  very  grateful  to  Josselin  for  his 
kindness.  Tempy  was  absorbed,  the 
Marneys'  coming  made  no  difference  to 
her  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  colonel 
had  not  been  so  preoccupied  about  his 
wife  he  must  have  noticed  how  ill  the  girl 
was  looking.  But  almost  directly  alter 
Mrs.  Marney's  arrival  another  personage 
of  even  greater  importance  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  a  little  girl  lay  in  Susy's 
happy  arms. 

This  little  daughter's  birth  brought 
much  quiet  happiness  to  the  place.  The 
colonel  used  to  come  up  and  stand  by  the 
pink  satin  cradle  with  something  dim  in 
his  steel-grey  eyes.  "Dear  little  thing/' 
says  Mrs.  Bolsover  one  day,  following 
close  upon  her  brother  and  speaking  in 
her  deepest  voice,  "  what  a  lovely  child, 
John  1     What  shall  you  call  her  ?  " 

"1  —  I  don't  know,"  says  the  colonel ; 
"  Frances,  Caroline,  are  pleasing  names." 

"  I  should  call  her  little  bright  eyes," 
says  Mrs.  Bolsover  severely.  "  Look 
here,  Fanny  "(to  Miss  Bolsover,  who  had 
also  come  up);  "just  look  at  this  dear  in- 
fant, is  it  not  a  lovely  child  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Car,  you  know 
I'm  an  old  maid  and  no  judge  of  babies," 
says  Miss  Bolsover  airily.  "It  seems  a 
nice  little  creature.  Here,  here,  hi,  hi," 
and  she  began  rattling  her  chatelaine  in 
the  child's  eyes,  woke  it  up  and  made  it 
cry,  to  the  no  small  indignation  of  the 
nurse.  "A  pretty  little  thing,  but  not 
good-tempered,  and  dreadfully  delicate," 
was  Miss  Bolsover's  description  of  her 
infant  niece.  The  report  came  round  to 
poor  Susy  after  a  time,  and  might  have 
frightened  her  if  her  mother  had  not  been 
there  to  reassure  her.  Mrs.  Bolsover's 
speech  also  came  round  in  that  mysteri- 
ous way  in  which  so  many  insignificant 
things  drift  by  degrees.  Susy  and  her 
mother  between  them  determined  that  the 
baby  should  be  called  bright  eyes.  Eu- 
phrasia was  to  be  the  little  creature's 
name. 

How  happy  Susy  was  all  this  ti  me !  The 
day  seemed  too  short  to  love  her  baby, 
she  grudged  going  to  sleep  for  fear  she 
should  dream  of  other  things.  It  was  do 
less  a  joy  to  her  mother  to  see  Susy  so 
happy,  though  poor  Mrs.  Marney  herself 
was  far  from  happy;  she  was  unsettled, 
she  was  anxious,  she  was  longing  to  be  at 
home  once  more.  Susy  felt  it  somehow, 
and  dreaded  each  day  to  hear  her  mother 
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Bay  she  was  going,  and  anxiously  avoided 
the  subject  lest  her  fears  should  be  con- 
firmed. Madame  used  to  write  from  time 
to  time,  and  her  letters  seemed  to  excite 
and  disturb  her  friend.  "  I  am  not  easy 
about  Mick,  colonel,"  Mrs.  Marney  would 
say  in  confidence  to  her  son-in-law ;  "  he  is 
not  himself  when  I  am  away." 

Susanna  suffered  for  her  mother  si- 
lently, guessing  at  her  anxiety,  but  not 
liking  to  ask  many  questions.  She  was 
also  vexed  by  Miss  Bolsover's  treatment 
of  Mrs.  Marney,  which  was  patronizing 
and  irritating  to  an  unbearable  degree, 
Susy  thought,  on  the  few  occasions  when 
she  happened  to  see  them  together.  Mrs. 
Marney,  in  her  single-hearted  preoccupa- 
tion, seemed  absolutely  unconscious.  Al- 
ready in  those  days  rumors  of  war  and 
trouble  were  arising;  they  had  reached 
Tarndale,  and  filled  Mrs.  Marney  with 
alarm.  But  what  did  emperors,  county 
families,  plenipotentiaries,  Bismarck, 
Moltke,  generals,  marshals,  matter  — 
what  were  they  all  to  her  compared  to  one 
curl  of  her  Mick's  auburn  hair?  "It  is 
not  so  much  his  profession  that  terrifies 
me,  it's  his  Irish  blood,  Susy,  which  leads 
him  into  trouble  1  You  English  people 
don't  understand  what  it  is  to  have  hot 
blood  boiling  in  your  veins.  Your  colo- 
nel is  not  like  my  husband.  I  must  get 
home,  Susy  dear,  now  that  I  have  seen 
you  with  your  darling  babe  in  your  arms." 

Was  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Marney  was 
more  aware  of  Miss  Bolsover's  rudeness 
than  she  chose  to  acknowledge  ?  One  day, 
before  Susanna  was  down,  when  several 
of  the  neighbors  were  present,  calling  on 
the  colonel,  Susanna's  mother,  in  her 
black  dress,  had  come  by  chance  into  the 
room,  followed  by  the  two  noisy  little  boys, 
and  carrying  that  little  sleepy  bundle  of  a 
Phrasie  in  her  arms;  Miss  Bolsover,  irri- 
tated by  her  presence  and  the  baby's  flan- 
nels and  the  comfortable  untidiness  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  began  making  con- 
versation, politely  inquiring  after  Susy, 
asking  Mrs.  Marney  whether  she  and  her 
children  were  contemplating  spending  the 
whole  summer  at  Crowbeck.  "  But  it 
must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  my  brother 
having  your  boys  for  so  long,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  much  more  convenient  for 
Susy,  and  less  expensive  too,  than  any- 
thing else." 

"  It  has  been  a  joy  to  me  to  be  here,  and 
to  welcome  my  sweet  little  grandchild," 
said  Mrs.  Marney,  hugging  the  baby  quite 
naturally;  "and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Susy  wanting  roe,  and  for  all  the  kindness 
I've  met  here  from  the  colonel,  I  should 
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never  have  kept  away  from  Paris  so  long. 
A  woman  with  a  home  and  a  husband 
should  be  at  home,  Miss  Bolsover ;  it  is 
only  single  ladies,  like  you,  that  can  settle 
down  in  other  people's  houses.  I  am 
thankful  to  see  my  child  happily  estab- 
lished in  such  a  warm  nest  of  her  own, 
but,  dearly  as  I  love  her,  I  want  to  get 
back.  Somehow  I  seem  to  know  by  my- 
self how  sorely  my  poor  Mick  is  wanting 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  tender  ring  in  her 
voice.  The  whole  sympathy  of  the  room 
was  with  the  warm  hearted  woman.  Miss 
Bolsover  was  nowhere.  The  little  boys, 
with  their  French-cropped  heads,  sud- 
denly flung  their  arms  round  their  moth- 
er's neck,  calling  out  that  she  must  not 
go  —  that  papa  must  come  and  live  here 
too.  The  colonel  might  have  preferred 
less  noise  and  demonstration  in  the  pres- 
ence of  callers.  "  Now  then,  Michael  and 
Dermott,  run  away,  there's  good  boys," 
said  he ;  "  and,  my  dear  Mrs.  Marney,  I 
think  we  will  ring  for  the  nurse  and  send 
baby  upstairs  to  her  mamma.  The  help 
and  comfort  it  has  been  to  us  having  you 
all  this  time  I  leave  to  your  own  kind  na- 
ture to  divine." 

As  soon  as  Susy  was  strong  and  well 
again,  and  the  boys  had  been  received  at 
their  school,  Mrs.  Marney  departed ; 
nothing  would  keep  her,  and  the  good 
colonel  went  up  to  London  to  see  her 
safely  off,  with  her  French  box  in  the 
guard's  van,  and  her  friendly,  handsome 
face  at  the  carriage  window,  smiling  and 
tearful.  Poor  Mary  Marney,  what  a  good 
soul  it  is  1  he  thought  as  he  stood  on  the 
platform.  What  an  extraordinary  and 
most  touching  infatuation  for  that  husband 
of  hers  1 

"  Have  you  got  your  shawl  and  your 
bag?  You  know  you  can  depend  upon 
us  to  look  after  the  boys." 

"Good-bye;  God  bless  you,  colonel. 
Write  and  tell  me  all  about  the  dear 
babe,"  says  Mrs.  Marney,  leaning  eagerly 
forward  from  the  carriage. 

The  colonel  was  already  looking  at  his 
watch ;  he  was  longing  to  get  home.  He 
had  only  come  up  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  because  he  had  some  reason  to  fear 
that  Mrs.  Marney  had  received  some 
slights  from  other  quarters  for  which  he 
was  anxious  to  make  amends.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  as  the  train  puffed  off  with 
his  wife's  mother;  at  his  Bradshaw  as 
soon  as  her  white  handkerchief  had  waved 
away  out  of  the  station.  He  found  that 
by  taking  the  express  he  might  get  home 
that  night  by  midnight  (driving  across 
from  Kendal)  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
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HOW  THE   BLIND   DREAM. 


morning.  He  was  too  old  to  wait  away 
from  those  he  loved,  he  told  himself;  he 
longed  to  see  Susy  again  with  little 
Phrasie  in  her  arms.  The  colonel  called 
a  hansom  then  and  there,  dined  hurriedly 
at  the  hotel,  picked  up  his  bag,  and  drove 
off  to  Euston  Square  station. 


From  The  National  Review. 
HOW  THE  BLIND  DREAM. 

"Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented 
sleep;  for  it  wrappeth  one  up  like  a  gar- 
ment" So  says  honest  Sancbo  Panza; 
and  his  words  have  grown  into  a  dainty 
proverb,  to  which  a  wiser  and  greater 
than  Sancho  *  has  added,  "  and  when  he 
is  thus  wrapped  up,  then  befalleth  him 
the  greater  mystery  of  dreams."  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater  mys- 
tery of  the  two ;  but  both  are  mysteries, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  one  apart 
from  the  other,  for,  though  all  men  sleep, 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  any  sleep 
is  absolutely  free  from  dreaming.  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  acutest  think- 
ers of  modern  times  f  boldly  affirms  that 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dreamless 
sleep  ;  though  in  profound  sleep,  indeed, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  we  think  at  all. 
When  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  acute  pain, 
we  may  lie  motionless  for  hours,  without 
the  smallest  after  recollection  that  a  single 
idea  has  passed  through  our  minds ;  the 
periods  of  sleeping  and  waking  appearing 
to  be  consecutive  instants  of  time.}:  In 
this  state  it  is  as  if  every  operation  of  the 
mind  were  entirely  suspended.  And  thus 
we  may  dream  in  sleep  without  recollect- 
ing the  slightest  feature  of  our  dreams 
when  we  start  up  and  gradually  become 
awake.  It  is  almost  like  coming  back 
from  an  interval  of  death. §  Then  we  feel 
the  truth  of  the  words,  — 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death,  and  his  brother  Sleep  || 

But  like  other  mysteries  of  our  being, 
this  one  again  and  again  befalls  us  until, 
by  constant  habit,  it  becomes  so  familiar 
that  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  what  hap- 
pens, and  almost  forget  the  wonder  of  it. 
From  day  to  day,  and  night  by  night,  all 
our  life  through,  we  think  and  speak,  we 
see,  hear,  and  breathe,  with  little  or  no 

•  Browne's  Religio  Medici. 

t  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

X  Sydney  Smith's  Moral  Philosophy. 

§  t         Sic  sine  vita1 

Vivcre  quam  suave  est ;  sic  sine  morte  morl 
fl  Queen  Mab. 


thought  of  all  the  varied  powers  and  map 
chinerv  by  which  these  operations  are 
carried  on,  unceasingly,  through  every 
hour  of  existence.  If  a  man  slept  but 
once  in  six  months,  the  event  would  fill 
him  with  simple  amazement.  He  sleeps 
every  night  of  his  life,  and  the  wonder 
passes  unheeded.  In  fact,  we  all  of  us 
spend  at  least  one-fourth  of  our  time  in 
sleeping  and  dreaming,*  and  the  whole 
matter  passes  as  one  of  little  moment. 
And  yet  the  thing  is  a  mystery,  and  a  part 
of  our  very  being.  Well  for  us,  perhaps, 
that  we  fall  into  it  so  unconsciously,  and 
waken  out  of  it  with  as  little  conscious- 
ness. Well  for  us  that  we  cannot  see  the 
machinery  at  work  —  the  vital  machinery 
of  life  —  or  the  wheels  might  cease  to 
move,  and  the  happy  oblivion  of  quiet 
never  fall  on  the  weary  brain,  or  of  rest 
upon  the  wearied  body. 

When  therefore,  the  great  master  of  all 
pictures  in  the  land  of  sleep  and  dreams 
says :  — 

To  die,  to  sleep, 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ;  aye,  there's  the 

rub, 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 

come ! 

we  know  full  well  what  he  means. 

He  is  standing  in  the  border-land,  at 
the  edge  of  the  great  mystery,  and  gazing 
with  keen  eyes  into  the  unseen,  the  un- 
known, in  all  its  beauty,  wonder,  and 
peace ;  the  foreshadow  of  which  falls  on 
the  whole  race  of  man,  as  often  as  sunset 
dies  along  the  hills,  day  is  over,  and  moon 
and  stars  rise  to  govern  the  night. 

We  agree,  then,  with  honest  Sancho  in 
blessing  the  man  who  invented  sleep, 
without  which  even  the  physical  world  f 
could  not  maintain  its  present  life  of 
beauty,  light,  and  strength  for  a  single 
moon,  and  without  which  mortal  men  could 
not  exist ;  and  turn  to  our  more  immedi- 
ate subject,  the  mystery  of  dreams.  It 
is  with  slowly  gradual  and  soft  enchant- 
ment that  sleep  invades  a  man.  Little  by 
little  his  senses  grow  dim  and  faint ;  J  the 
powers  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  impercep- 
tibly sink  away  further  and  further  from 
their  normal  state  into  abeyance,  as  if 
blotted  out,  dead,  gone  from  him.  Then, 
as  these  die  out  and  become  more  and 
more  remote,  after  an  interval  which  he 


•  If  a  man  live  to  be  eighty,  he  will  have 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  unconsciousness. 

t  1  rees  and  plants  breathe,  and  even  sleep ;  giving 
off  through  the  leaves  oxygen  both  by  night  and  day, 
but  far  less  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

%  His  pulse  falls  by  about  one-fifth.  (Sully's  Illu- 
sions ) 
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caooot  measure  he  passes,  happily  or  un- 
happily, into  dreamland,  and  there  comes 
upon  him  a  mighty  change.  In  peace  he 
still  lies,  apparently  unconscious,  power- 
less, motionless;  and,  but  for  the  faint 
ebb  and  flow  of  breath,  as  if  dead,  whereas 
he  is  more  alive  than  ever.  His  senses 
have,  in  fact,  suddenly  started  up  into 
keen,  swift  life.  For  him  the  laws  of 
time  and  space  have  been  annihilated. 
He  seems,  indeed,  as  we  look,  to  be  here 
before  our  very  eyes;  but  he  may  be  a 
thousand  miles  away.  It  is  not  1885  with 
him  at  all,  but  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years 
back.  He  may  be  living  over  again  some 
single  brief  hour  or  few  moments  of  the 
past,  too  full  of  fierce  light,  crowned  with 
too  deep  a  rapture  of  joy  or  passion  of 
sorrow  to  endure,  or  to  come  to  him  ever 
again  but  in  a  dream.  He  may  be  saying 
good-bye  for  the  last  time  to  one  who  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  but  has 
passed  into  the  silent  land,  into  the  dust 
of  death;  but  she  is  with  him  now  once 
again,  her  face  as  full  of  light  and  grace 
and  sunshine  as  in  the  days  of  long  ago ! 

Or  he  is  at  St.  George's  Hospital  cutting 
off  a  man's  leg,  which,  in  truth,  was  sev- 
ered from  its  owner  by  some  one  else  a 
week  ago,  after  being  crushed  under  the 
wheel  of  a  Chelsea  omnibus.  But  the 
whole  scene  is  before  him;  the  quiet, 
clear,  determined  eyes  of  the  operating 
surgeon,  the  steady  hand,  the  keen  knife; 
the  crowd  of  students,  all  hushed,  watch- 
ing the  famous  man  do  his  work ;  the 
nurse,  her  dainty  cap,  her  dexterous  fin- 
gers ;  the  spirt  of  crimson  blood,  the  white 
bandages.  Or  he  is  face  to  face  once 
more  with  that  intolerable  examiner  who, 
long  years  ago,  after  torturing  him  for 
twenty  minutes  over  a  tough  morsel  of 
Pauline  Greek,  told  him  he  might  go, 
without  saying  whether  he  had  passed  or 
not.  He  may  be  blowing  bubbles  with 
his  youngest  son  in  the  summer-house ;  or 
flirting  with  some  beloved  Adelina  by 
the  light  of  a  treacherous  moon,  in  the 
old,  well  known  college  gardens,  under  the 
trees  in  Addison's  Walk ;  or  on  the  deck 
of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer.  He  may  be  in  a 
crowd  on  Camberwell  Green,  or  in  soli- 
tude at  the  North  Pole.  But  wherever 
be  is,  or  whatever  he  may  be  doing,  the 
persons,  the  places,  the  objects  of  his 
dream,  are  presented  to  him  with  a  clear- 
ness and  in  a  vivid  light  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary waking  vision. 

[Between  the  completion  of  that  last 
paragraph  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
it  so  chances  that  1,  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  have  had  a  short  dream  which  ill  us- 
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trates  and  enforces  this  very  exact  point. 
Thus  it  befell  me.] 

After  reading  a  story  of  Christie  Mur- 
ray's* for  half  an  hour,  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve  I  closed  my  eyes,  slowly 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamed.  All  at  once  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd,  and 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  famous,  well- 
known  noble  lord,  far  better  known  at 
Exeter  Hall  than  I  am ;  and  a  single 
glance  told  me  who  he  was.  After  a  few 
moments,  on  his  beckoning  to  me  to  fol- 
low him,  I  instantly  obeyed,  and  presently 
made  my  way  up  to  the  platform  in  that 
dreary  hall,  facing  a  vast  assemblage  of 
listening  thousands,  who  watched  with 
eager  eyes,  and  still  more  eager  ears,  the 
speaker  who  addressed  them.  She  was  a 
woman  of  about  forty,  dressed  in  a  long, 
flowing  robe  of  dark  blue  serge,  with  orna- 
ments of  tawny  gold  at  the  neck.  Her 
face,  full  of  dignity,  passion,  and  beauty, 
was  like  that  of  the  elder  Napoleon ;  and 
as  I  took  my  place  by  the  chairman's  side, 
she  turned  on  me  a  pair  of  dazzling  eyes 
that  pierced  to  my  very  heart.  Bowing 
to  me,  she  continued  her  fiery  address  on 
the  horrors  of  an  African  slave-ship,  and 
for  nearly  an  hour  held  her  audience  spell- 
bound in  words  of  tender  and  sparkling 
eloquence  such  as  I  had  never  before 
heard.  When  she  ceased  there  was  a 
silence;  and  then  rose  a  wild  tumult  of 
applause  that  shook  the  whole  building, 
and  made  every  heart  tingle  with  new  life. 
As  this  died  away,  to  my  utter  amazement 
new  cries  arose,  and  I  heard  my  own  name 
repeated  again  and  again  from  all  parts  of 
the  hall.  Once  more  the  magician  turned 
upon  me  those  dazzling  eyes,  and  at  their 
imperious  command  1  instantly  rose  to 
speak.  Plunging  boldly  into  my  subject, 
as  if  I  had  known  it  all  my  life  instead  of 
but  an  hour,  I  rose  into  a  sudden  burst  of 
daring  oratory  that  seemed  to  carry  all 
before  it.  Never  for  a  single  moment  did 
I  once  falter.  Ideas,  images,  facts,  crowd- 
ed on  my  glowing  brain  faster  than  words 
could  give  them  utterance.'  Again  and 
again  the  people  broke  out  into  vehement 
cries  of  applause,  again  and  again  grew 
hushed  into  listening  silence,  and  still  I 
went  on  and  on  with  untiring  and  un- 
broken spirit,  until  at  last  I  knew  that  my 
work  was  done,  and  I  ended  as  suddenly 
as  I  had  begun. 

Once  more  the  roof  re-echoed  with 
shouts  of  approval,  and  loud  cries  of  my 
name;  and  then,  in  an  instant,  the  whole 

*  Oddly  enough,  it  was  "Joseph's  Coat,"  a  brilliant 
and  amusing  romance  that  has  no  possible  connection 
with  dreaming. 
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scene  vanished,  and  with  a  start  I  awoke 
from  my  dream  as  the  bell  of  a  neighbor- 
ing tower  sounded  one  quarter  past  mid- 
night. At  the  very  utmost  I  had  not 
been  asleep  more  than  five  minutes,  into 
which  had  been  crowded  long  hours  of 
vivid  life.  The  impassioned,  burning  elo- 
quence of  the  woman  I  have  never  heard 
surpassed;  the  sea  of  upturned,  listening 
faces,  and  the  weird  glamor  of  her  eyes  I 
can  never  forget. 

And  now,  once  more  awake  and  com- 
posed, and  in  my  sober  senses,  as  1  recall 
that  strange  interlude,  it  is  what  I  saw 
rather  than  what  I  heard  that  stamps 
the  whole  vision  with  reality.  My  own 
flowing  oration  is  already  a  mere  voxel 
praterea  nihil;  and  even  the  impassioned 
address  of  the  magician  little  more  than 
a  confused  medley  of  broken  recollections. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subject  a  ndelibus.* 

In  what  a  man  sees,  therefore,  lies  the 
essence  of  his  dream,  however  wild  or 
strange  the  vision,  even 

Tho'  many  monstrous  forms  in  dreams  we  see, 
Which  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be.t 

Turn,  now,  to  one  or  two  better  known 
dreams,  and  see  how  far  they  corroborate 
this  view.  Take,  first,  that  one,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  on  record,  of  the  lonely 
wanderer  who,  as  night  fell,  took  of  the 
stones  of  the  earth  and  put  them  for  his 
pillow,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  And  he 
dreamed,  and  behold!  a  ladder  set  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven;  and  behold!  the  host  of  angels 
ascended  and  descended  upon  it;  and 
above  it  stood  He  whom  angels  obey. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recall  Rem- 
brandt's wondrous  picture):  of  the  wan- 
derer's dream,  with  all  its  solemn  blending 
of  darkness  and  light,  the  host  of  ascend- 
ing and  descending  spirits  along  the  path- 
way of  glory  from  the  throne  on  high  to 
the  stones  where  the  sleeper  lay  entranced. 
But  if  we  cut  out  from  it  what  the  dreamer 
saw,  and  what  Rembrandt  painted,  the 
result  is  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  a  thing 
of  vague,  shadowy  words. 

Or,  take  that  other  equally  famous 
dream  in  the  harvest-field,  dim  and  far  off 
among  the  summer  days  of  Canaan  three 
thousand  years  ago.  ••  Behold ! "  says  the 
dreamer,  "we  were  binding  sheaves  to- 
gether, andlo  !  my  sheaf  arose  and  stood 

•  Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  180. 

t  Dryden. 

X  Id  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 


upright ;  and  behold!  your  sheaves  stood 
round  about,  and  did  obeisance,"  etc.,  etc 

Take  from  this  what  the  dreamer  saw, 
the  wide  sweep  of  yellow  harvest-field,  the 
golden  sheaves,  the  bowing  ears  of  corn, 
and  the  vital  power  of  the  scene  is  gone. 

Or,  turn  now  to  a  picture  of  a  totally 
different  kind  and  age,  and  the  witness 
will  still  be  the  same.  ••  Methought,"  says 
Clarence  *  — 

Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  tower, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy, 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Glo'ster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches;  hence  we  look'd  toward 
England. 

As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled,  and  in  fall- 
ing 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord  I  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown, 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  1 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  / 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  / 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

No  more  vivid  picture  of  a  dream  exists 
in  written  words;  yet  what  becomes  of 
the  picture  if  we  take  out  of  it  "  the  giddy 
fooling,"  the  fall  into  the  yeast  of  "tum- 
bling billows,"  "the  sights  of  ugly  death," 
"the  thousand  wrecks,"  the  fish,  the 
stones,  pearly  gems,  and  gold  that  lie 
scattered  over  the  stormy  depths  below  ? 
Hence  it  arises  from  these  very  points 
which  the  eye  seizes  on  with  instant  rapid* 
ity  that 

Our  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy.f 

Hence  springs  their  reality,  their  su- 
preme sway  over  the  dreamer.  When 
awake  he  is  in  a  world  common  alike  to 
all ;  asleep,  he  is  in  a  special  world  of  his 
own;  and  that  very  sense  which  seems 
most  dormant  assumes  a  new  and  vivid 
power  that  roasters  his  inmost  being.  The 
unknown  figure  that,  with  uplifted  hand, 
beckons  him  to  follow,  is  instantly  obeyed, 
lead  where  it  will,  with  hungrier  eyes  than 
ever  the  miser  looks  on,  and  recounts,  his 
own  secret  hoard,  or  gazes  in  rapture  at 
the  untold  wealth  of  a  vision.  The  lover 
beholds  the  face  of  his  mistress 

Clad  with  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  isles, 

and  crowned  with  a  lustre  that  seems  iro- 

•  Richard  III. 
t  Byron. 
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mortal,  or  with  the  pallor  of  death  upon  it 
that  freezes  his  very  marrow.  To  the 
murderer,  in  his  broken  sleep,  comes  back 
in  hideous  reality  the  very  image  of  the 
victim  whom  he  once  struck  down  and 
slew,  hidden  in  the  grave  all  these  long 
years,  but  now  once  more  instinct  with 
life.  Does  the  hapless  Tyrian  queen 
mourn  over  her  lost  partner,  and  dream 
of  the  bitter  past,  it  is  still  to  the  keen 
sense  of  vision  that  the  witness  appeals,  — 

Ipsa  sed  in  somnis  inhumati  venit  imago 
Conjugis,  ora  modis  attollens  pallida  miris.* 

Dives  in  his  palace  beholds  new  tables 
spread  with  a  thousand  dainties  of  yet 
rarer  and  rarer  excellence;  Lazarus  at 
the  gate  sees  the  very  dogs  that  licked  bis 
sores.  Even  though  the  thing  seen  be  of 
imperfect  outline,  as  with  the  patriarch  of 
old,  still  not  a  whit  of  its  power  is  gone. 
"It  stood  still,"  says  Job,  "but  I  could 
not  discern  the  form  thereof  an  image 
passed  before  mine  eyes;  there  was  si- 
lence," etc.,  etc.  The  horror  all  remained, 
keen  and  intense,  as  if  he  had  seen  the 
whole  shape  with  a  thousand  eyes.  In 
such  a  case  doubly  true'  becomes  the 
strange  paradox,  "  nXetov  fjpiov  navroc." 

II.  —  What,  then,  shall  the  dream  of  the 
blind  man  be  like,  into  which  neither  light, 
nor  color,  nor  expression,  nor  outline  can 
possibly  find  entrance?  But  before  we 
can  deal  with  this  point,  the  ground  must 
be  somewhat  cleared  by  defining  what  is 
meant  by  the  blind.] 

"  No  man  becomes  blind"  says  the  prov- 
erb, "by  merely  shutting  his  eyes ;  nor 
does  a  fool  always  see  by  opening  them,19 
Yet  most  people,  when  reasoning  about 
44  the  blind,"  are  apt  to  judge  of  them  as 
simply  having  their  eyes  shut,  while  we 
have  ours  open.  This  is  but  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  difference.  Let  us  illustrate 
the  case  from  life.  Mr.  Octavius  Smith 
has  for  a  neighbor  Mr.  Cassio  Brown. 
Smith  caught  a  cold  in  his  eyes  when  but 
a  few  days  old  and  became  totally  blind ; 
while  Brown's  eyes  are  still,  at  forty,  as 
keen  as  a  hawk's.  It  is  a  winter  evening, 
and  Mr.  B.  sits  reading  in  his  library.  He 
has  mastered  a  chapter  of  metaphysics, 
and  now  shuts  his  eyes  to  ponder  on  the 
final  and  toughest  morsel.  As  his  bodily 
eyes  close,  his  mental  eyes  open  ;  and  the 
very  objects  at  which  he  but  just  now 
gazed  reappear  almost  as  they  fade.  He 
can,  if he  will,  still  see  the  printed  page; 
opposite,  over  the  fireplace,  still  appears 

•  Virgil,  i. 

t  The  blind,  of  whom  there  are  thirty  thousand  in 
England. 
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to  hang  that  incomparable  likeness  of  him- 
self as  president  of  the  Pedlington  Arch- 
ery Club ;  he  can  still  see  the  ruddy  fire ; 
and  the  shadow  on  the  wall  still  seems  to 
flicker  in  the  uncertain  light,  on  whichever 
of  these  points  his  thoughts  chance  to 
dwell,  —  metaphysics,  archery,  his  own 
noble  mien  as  Sagittarius,  the  price  of 
coals,  or  the  theory  of  shadows,  —  of  that 
very  one  may  his  eyes,  though  closely 
shut,  still  behold  a  visible  symbol.  "Non 
cernenda  sibi  lumina  clans  a  vident" 

But  suppose  Mr.  S.  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  save  that  he  is 
blind.  He,  too,  reads,  and  is  given  to 
meditation;  he  leans  back  in  his  chair 
and  thinks.  He  has  been  blind  these 
forty  years.  He  cannot,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  recall  the  outline  of  a 
single  object  of  sight  which  greets  the 
traveller  through  little  Pedlington,  though 
he  may,  perhaps,  grope  his  way  through 
the  village.  He  knows  where  to  turn  off 
the  main  road  to  the  stile  across  the 
fields;  and  precisely  where  the  pump 
stands  outside  the  blacksmith's  forge  ;  he 
can  even  run  without  risk  through  the 
passage  of  the  paternal  mansion.  He  is 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  main  features 
of  the  room  in  which  he  sits,  can  find  al- 
most any  volume  that  is  wanted,  and  is 
aware  of  the  portrait  over  the  fireplace. 
But  when  he  leans  back  to  muse  on  that 
last  tough  chapter,  no  sudden  change 
takes  place  further  than  this :  that  a  mo- 
ment ago  be  was  reading  —  now  he  is 
thinking  of  what  he  read.  But  no  visions 
of  shadow  on  the  wall,  of  printed  type  or 
page,  of  portrait,  or  of  archery,  are  ready 
to  spring  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be 
scanned  or  dismissed  at  will.  Blank  night 
shuts  him  in  on  all  sides  as  he  reads;  it 
still  shuts  bim  in  when  he  has  ceased  to 
read.  Of  the  very  light,  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  live,  he  can  form  no  concep- 
tion, but  from  its  genial  warmth  as  the 
sun  greets  him  in  his  morning  walk,  or 
dies  along  the  avenue  at  eventide.  If  his 
thoughts  stray  for  a  moment  from  meta- 
physics to  the  crackling  sound  oi  the  fire, 
his  mental  vision  may  form  what  idea  it 
can  of  blazing  coals,  but  it  has  no  help  in 
the  conception  from  aught  of  visible,  ex- 
ternal things.  "The  world  of  the  blind? 
says  Prescott,*  ••  is  circumscribed  by  the 
little  circle  which  they  can  span  with  their 
own  arms.  All  beyond  has  for  them  no 
real  existence"  \ 

•  The  famous  blind  historian  (Essays,  p.  47). 

t  Always  excepting  the  infinite  domain  of  music,  in 
which  the  blind  man  may  be  a  master :  such  as  Stanley, 
the  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  to  whom  Handel 
himself  was  often  a  delighted  listener. 
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HOW  THE  BUND  DREAM. 


All  descriptions,  therefore,  of  the  starry 
heavens  at  night,  the  golden  dawn,  the 
setting  sun,  the  boundless  sea,  the  arched 
canopy  of  the  sky,  convey  to  them  but  a 
dim  and  vague  idea  of  distance  and  space 
—  not  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  glo- 
rious spectacle  that  delights  their  fellow- 
men.*  And  as  it  is  with  the  daily  life  of 
the  man  born  blind,  so  roust  it  be  with 
him  in  the  land  of  dreams.  Henderson, 
the  witch-finder,  indeed,  fancied  he  saw 
the  spirit  of  a  slumbering  cat  pass  from 
her  in  pursuit  of  a  visionary  mouse  ;  but 
the  cat  actually  saw  what  she  pursued. 
Thomas  Blake,  the  half-crazy  artist,  pro- 
fessed  to  see  sitters  for  his  pictures  as 
well  absent  as  when  present.  To  some 
such  imperfect  degree  of  mental  vision 
the  blind  man  may  possibly  aspire.  But  to 
no  such  noble,  living  vision  as  Jacob's  can 
he  by  any  possibility  attain.  There  can 
be  for  him  no  arched  canopy  of  heaven, 
no  angelic  host  coming  and  going  by  the 
ray  of  infinite  glory  which  pierced  the 
clouds,  no  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  One. 
No  face  can  rise  from  the  grave  to  smite 
him  with  terror;  no  image  of  beauty  to 
gladden  his  heart  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
lovely  maiden  far  away ;  no  one  shape  of 
splendor,  grace,  or  rapture,  out  of  the 
cloudy  past;  no  outline  of  mystery,  pas- 
sion, joy,  pain,  hope,  or  fear,  to  appeal  to 
his  eager  brain  with  the  swift  power  of  a 
living  presence.  To  him  can  come  no 
vision  of  foaming  billows,  nor  perilous 
wreck,  nor  pearly  gems  scattered  along  the 
floor  of  the  deep,  nor  clouds  driven  across 
the  storm-rent  sky.  Within  him,  all  round 
him,  reigns  night  supreme  and  uncbang- 

To  him,  then,  can  come  no  such  dreams 
as  befall  the  race  of  seeing  men.  Never 
can  there  happen  to  him  what  happened 
in  1879  to  the  well-known  divine  and  anti- 
quary, Dr.  Jessop,  at  Mannington  Hall.J 
"I  had  been,"  he  says,  "at  work  in  the 
library,  and  was  beginning  to  think  my 
labor  drawing  to  a  close,  when,  as  I  was 
actually  writing,  I  saw  a  large  white 
hand  within  a  foot  of  my  elbow.  Turning 
my  head,  there  sat  the  figure  of  a  some- 


•  Nor  roast  it  be  urged,  in  reply  to  this,  that  Milton 
dreamed,  and  painted  his  wondrous  vision  in  a  well- 
known  sonnet;  for  he  did  not  become  blind  until 
he  had  reached  middle  age,  and  was  educated  and 
equipped  for  the  work  of  lite.  And  the  same  remark 
may  apply,  longo  intervallo,  to  Professor  and  Post- 
master-General Fawcett,  and  other  such  men,  who, 
losing  their  sight  in  manhood,  yet  retain  to  the  last 
some  distinct  impression  of  the  visible  world. 

t  Milton,  who  knew  only  half  its  bitterness,  calls  it  — 

To  live  half-dead  a  living  death. 
X  Lord  OrforcTs  seat  in  Norfolk. 


what  stout  man,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
bending  slightly  over  the  table,  and  exam- 
ining the  pile  of  books  that  I  had  been  at 
work  upon."  (He  then  minutely  describes 
his  face,  features,  dress,  and  look.)  **  I 
gazed  at  my  visitor  for  some  seconds,  and 
was  perfectly  sure  that  be  was  not  a  real- 
ity. I  felt  eager  to  make  a  sketch  of  him, 
but  as  I  moved  my  left  hand  to  take  up  a 
book,  be  vanished.  I  set  to  work  once 
more,  steadily  for  five  minutes,  and  bad 
actually  got  to  my  last  words,  when  the 
figure  appeared  again  exactly  as  before. 
I  was  framing  a  sentence  to  address  to 
him,  when  I  discovered  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  speak.  There  he  sat,  there  sat  I. 
I  shut  the  book  and  threw  it  on  the  table, 
and  at  the  noise  the  figure  again  vanished. 
After  a  while,  I  blew  out  the  four  wax 
candles,  and  marched  off  to  bed,  where  I 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  or  the  guilty 
—  I  know  not  which  —  but  I  slept 
soundly."  * 

But  the  blind  man  will  be  far  better  off 
if  he  go  down  to  Creslow  Manor  House, 
Bucks  ;  for  the  stately  lady,  in  a  long  silk 
train,  who  enters  the  haunted  room  there, 
with  a  quick  and  hurried  motion,  as  if  en- 
gaged  in  a  desperate  struggle,  together 
with  all  her  other  accessories,  is  totally 
invisible. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  whatever  comes  to 
him  must  come  by  touch  or  hearing,  with- 
out a  gleam  of  fancy  or  imagination.  Yet, 
if  questioned,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
just  as  much  imagination  as  other  people, 
and  dreams  quite  as  often  as  they  do. 
44 1  often  dream,"  said  a  blind  boy  to  the 
present  writer.  "  I  dream  about  people ; 
I  dream  of  my  brother;  I  know  he  is 
there,  I  hear  his  voice;  I  am  in  the  places 
where  we  used  to  be  before  he  died." 
"  But  how  do  you  know  you  are  in  a  cer- 
tain place?"  "The  impression  of  the 
place  is  with  me;  I  feel  I  am  there;  I  am 
sure  that  I  am,  sometimes,  until  I  wake. 
Sometimes  I  dream  that  I  am  walking  in 
the  fields ;  I  tread  on  the  grass,  I  smell 
the  fresh  air."  "  If  I  dream,"  said  an- 
other blind  man,  "  that  I  am  in  the  great 
basket-shop  [where  he  worked],  I  know  I 
am  there  by  the  size  of  the  room,  the  length 
of  it."  "  But  how  can  you  judge  as  to  the 
size  or  length  of  what  you  cannot  see?" 
"  Oh,  the  sound  tells  roe  pretty  well.  I  am 
in  my  own  old  place,  where  I  work."  ••  You 
sit  on  vour  own  box,  then  ?  "  '*  Yes,  /touch 
it,  and  if  the  dream  goes  on  I  get  my  tools 
out."    "  When  I  dreams,"  said  a   blind 

*  Haunted  Homes,  by  J.  H.  Ingram —  a  very  curious 
book,  p.  163. 
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tramper,  "  if  s  just  the  same  as  I  am  now; 
1  dream  of  hearing  and  touching.  The 
last  dream  I  had  was  about  a  blind  chap 
that's  in  prison  just  now.  I  went  into  his 
wife's  house  —  1  knew  it  was  hers  by  the 
sound  oi  my  foot  in  it,  and  whether  it  was 
clean  or  dirty.  As  we  sat  a-talking  I 
heard  a  voice  at  the  door,  and  I  said, 
4  Biess  me,  if  that  ain't  John !'  But  she 
took  no  notice.  '  Halloa,'  I  said,  •  is 
that  you?'  And  /  took  him  by  the 
sleeve ;  it  was  his  shirt-sleeve  I  felt,  and 
I  was  half  afeard  of  him,  and  surprised 
he  was  out  weeks  before  his  time.  Then 
(in  my  dream)  I  dreamt  that  he  tried  to 
frighten  me,  and  make  believe  he  was  a 
ghost,  by  pushing  me  down  sideways" 
etc.,  etc. ;  "  after  that  I  waked,  and  heard 
no  more." 

Here,  again,  even  in  his  sleep  as  when 
awake,  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  blind 
man's  chief  agent,  motive  power,  and  de- 
tective ;  and  his  so-called  dream  is  but  a 
hard,  bare,  and  indistinct  fragment  of 
e very-day  life.  It  is  not  to  him,  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  in  dreams  the 
senses  wake  up  to  keener,  swifter  intelli- 
gence ;  to  us,  though  fleeting  shadows, 
they  are  fuft^fiara  C<*%,  dividing,  yet  joining, 
the  separate  stages  of  life;  but  to  him  a 
mere  string  of  more  or  less  vague  and 
faint  impressions.  And  this,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  — 

Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in 
sensu. 

He  has  never  seen  and  realized  what  he 
saw,  and  that  which  his  brain  cannot  con- 
vey to  him  as  a  definite  image  he  will 
never  see.  Hence  arises  a  tendency  to 
scepticism,  that  surely  leads  him,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  things 
which  he  cannot  touch,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicholas    Saunderson,  one  of  the   most 

f[ifted  and  intellectual  blind  men  that  ever 
ived,*  who,  at  the  first  university  in  the 
world,  once  lectured  on  the  solar  spectrum 
and  the  laws  of  light.  "If"  said  he,  as  he 
lay  dying,  "you  would  have  me  believe  in 
a  God  I  must  feel  him"  "  Touch,  then, 
your  own  frame,"  was  the  answer,  ••  and 
find  God  there  in  his  noble  handiwork." 
"All  this,"  said  the  dying  man,  *'may  be 
enough  lor  you,  but  it  is  not  so  for  me ; 
what  relation  is  there  between  his  handi- 
work and  God?  The  world  eternal t 
Time,  matter,  space,  are  but  a  point.  God 
of  Newton,  give  me  light/"  (His  last 
words.) 

•  Lncasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge 
(1712);  a  friend  of  Whiston,  H  alley,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, etc. 


But  light  is  the  one  thing  which  the 
blind  man  cannot  have.  It  enters  no  part 
of  his  daily  life ;  it  can  illumine  no  part  of 
the  domain  of  sleep.  He  dreams  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  for  though 
Plutarch  and  Locke  tell  us  of  dreamless 
men,  and  Leasing  avers  that  he  never 
dreamed,  being  mortal,  we  must  and  doall 
of  us  dream.    Beyond  all  question,  — 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.* 

Of  whatever  cast  the  dreams  be  —  of 
dread,  of  beauty,  mystery,  splendor,  joy, 
terror,  infinite  reality,  or  the  idle  phan- 
tasy of  a  moment  —  they  grow  out  of  the 
roan  himself.  They  spring  from  the  ideas, 
sensations,  habits,  acts,  passions,  of  his 
daily  life.  What  infinite  spaces  of  differ- 
ence may  separate  the  dreams  of  one  hu- 
man being  from  another  it  would  be  hard 
to  determine.  Between  Shakespeare  and 
Tupper,  Shelley  and  Fagin  the  Jew,  Rosa- 
lind and  Caliban,  Mozart  and  the  organ- 
grinder,  Macbeth  and  Jeremy  Diddler, 
must  lie  a  gulf  not  to  be  measured  by 
words.  Coleridge  dreams,  and  the  result 
is  a  fragment  of  immortal  melody:  — 
A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer, 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw,  etc,  etct 

Bill  Sykes  dreams,  and  the  result  is  a 
string  of  foul  words  grimmer  and  blacker 
than  the  night  which  wrapped  him  in  silent 
shadow.  Pilate's  wife  dreamed,  and  the 
issue  of  her  unknown  vision  yet  speaks 
in  a  message  that  has  outlived  the  cen- 
turies. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  sightless 
or  sighted,  all  dream.  The  mother  dreams 
of  her  child,  far  away  upon  the  stormy  sea; 
the  musician  J  of  some  enchanting  melody, 
that,  could  he  write  it  down,  would  make 
him  famous  forever;  the  miser  of  his 
hoarded  treasure;  the  lonely  maiden  of 
her  sweetheart ;  the  soldier,  dying  by 
inches  in  the  bloody  trench,  of  a  bubbling 
spring  that  he  drank  of  when  a  boy  ;  the 
patriot,  of  greater  and  better  things  than 
he  has  ever  vet  achieved;  and  the  knave 
of  some  villainy  even  yet  more  paltry  than 
his  latest  exploit;  the  hapless  prisoner  of 
being  free ;  and  the  fool,  perchance,  of 
some  new  and  more  consummate  folly. 
But  we  all  dream ;  and  the  Christian 
dreaming  of  heaven  may,  after  the  swift 
sleep  of  death,  awake  to  find  it  an  eternal 
reality.  B.  G.  Johns. 

•  Tempest 

t  Kubla  Khan,  a  dream-poem,  of  which  he  could 
only  recall  about  fifty  lines  when  awake. 

X  Tartini's  Sonata  du  Diable  is  said  to  have  been 
thus  inspired. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
FRENCH  VIEWS  ON  ENGLISH  WRITERS. 

"The  French  mind,"  says  a  modern 
observer,  "with  ail  its  facilities,  is  not 
really  hospitable.  It  cannot  reproduce 
the  accent  of  English,  German,  or  Scandi 
navian  thought  without  alteration  and  dis- 
turbance." 

This  is  one  of  those  judgments  which 
make  one  think.  On  the  whole  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  our  English  conscious- 
ness something  which  yields  assent  to  it. 
We  who  are  so  ready  to  believe  in  the 
width  and  the  catholicity  of  our  own  sym- 
pathies, who  would  smile  at  the  idea  that 
there  is  anything  in  French  ideas  or 
French  literature  that  we  cannot,  if  we 
will,  understand  —  we  have  most  of  us,  at 
bottom,  a  rooted  belief  that  the  French 
are  by  nature  incapable  of  really  penetrat- 
ing the  English  mind,  of  understanding 
our  poetry,  of  appreciating  our  art,  or  of 
estimating  the  true  proportions  and  rela- 
tions of  qualities  in  our  national  genius. 
We  have  scarcely  brought  ourselves  to 
believe  even  now  in  the  reality  of  the 
French  admiration  of  Shakespeare.  Vol- 
taire's second  period  of  petulance  towards 
him,  which  had  practically  no  effect  in 
France,  has  made  a  much  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  us  than  his  first  period  of  ap- 
preciation, which  had  great  and  lasting 
consequences.  Or  even,  if  the  sincerity 
of  the  French  professions  has  been  ad- 
mitted, if  innumerable  translations,  the 
homage  of  the  whole  army  of  the  Roman- 
tics, and  the  testimony  of  every  French 
writer  of  eminence  since  the  Revolution, 
of  whatever  shade  of  thought,  have  con- 
vinced our  incredulity  as  to  the  reality  of 
our  neighbors1  enjoyment,  we  are  still  in- 
clined to  protest  that  the  incapacities  of 
the  French  language  remain,  and  that 
when,  in  these  latter  days,  M.  Richepin,  a 
poet  and  an  English  scholar,  translates 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 

hags, 
What  is't  you  do  ? 
by 

Eh  bien,  mysteVieuses  et  noires  sorcieres  de 

minuit, 
Qu'est  ce  que  vous  faites  ? 

he  is  but  furnishing  one  more  proof  of 
that  inevitable  alienation  between  the 
French  mind  and  the  English  poetic 
genius  which  the  critic  we  have  quoted 
attributes  to  a  special  quality  of  the  French 
mind  —  its  "inhospitality,"  its  proneness 
to  misplace  and  misunderstand  the  "ac- 
cents "  of  other  literatures. 
Then  again  we,  to  whom  the  real  Byroo 


is  known,  and  amongst  whom  his  vogue 
has  diminished  to  an  almost  unreasonable 
extent,  we  cannot  get  it  out  of  our  heads 
that  he  is  still  the  only  English  poet  for 
whom  the  French  have  ever  had  a  real 
passion.  We  cannot  forget,  we  find  it 
even  hard  to  forgive,  the  naiveti  with 
which  the  French  took  Byron  and  his 
despairs  entirely  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
we  smile  over  the  passion  with  which  De 
Musset  reproaches  Goethe  and  Byron  for 
their  influence  on  the  century  and  on  him. 
"  Forgive  me,  great  poets,  —  you  are 
demigods,  and  I  am  but  a  child  in  pain. 
But  as  I  write,  I  needs  must  curse  you ! 
Why  could  you  not  have  sung  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  the  voices  of  nature,  hope 
and  love,  the  sunshine  and  the  vine,  beauty 
and  the  blue  heaven  ?  I  have  perhaps  felt 
the  weight  of  griefs  to  which  you  were 
strangers,  and  still  I  believe  in  hope,  still 
I  bless  God!"  Such  a  passage  as  this 
sets  one  meditating  on  the  weakness  of 
the  Byron ic  influence  over  our  own  later 
poets,  on  the  fugitive  and  short-lived 
traces  of  it,  for  instance,  in  the  work  of 
the  young  Tennyson,  who  published  bis 
first  volume  of  poems  only  three  years 
after  Byron's  death,  and  on  the  rapidity 
of  its  decay  in  the  presence  of  other  and 
greater  forces;  and  as  we  recall  the 
French  ignorance  of  Wordsworth,  of 
Keats,  and  Shelley,  we  feel  ourselves  again 
in  the  presence  of  a  sort  of  national  blun- 
der, of  a  kind  of  obtuseness  to  the  char- 
acteristic notes  of  the  English  genius, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  inborn 
and  therefore  irremediable. 

Is  it  so?  Is  there  really  anything  in 
the  literary  sphere  into  which  the  French 
mind,  that  sharp  and  subtle  instrument  of 
which  the  world  has  so  often  felt  the 
edge,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  cannot 
penetrate  if  it  will?  The  shallow,  dispro- 
portionate French  criticism  of  the  past 
from  which  Germany  has  suffered  no  less 
than  ourselves,  was  it  not  simply  the  re- 
sult, not  of  inherent  lack  of  faculty,  but  of 
lack  of  knowledge?  The  Frenchman  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  dazzled  with  his 
own  brilliant  tradition,  and  witness  of  its 
effect  in  other  countries  than  his  own, 
could  not  easily  persuade  himself  that 
those  other  countries  had  anything  worth 
his  serious  study  in  return.  The  Roman- 
tic movement,  with  all  its  forcible,  irreg- 
ular ways  of  awakening  sympathy  and 
enlarging  taste,  was  needed  before  the 
barriers  separating  France  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  be  effectually  broken 
through.  The  rage  for  Byron,  for  Walter 
Scott,  for  Shakespeare,  for  Teutonic  fancy. 
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and  Teutonic  reverie,  which  it  evoked, 
might  be  often  unreasoning  and  ignorant, 
might  be  capable  at  any  moment  of  dis 
turbing  or  displacing  the  true  "accent " of 
what  it  loved  and  praised,  but  still  it  was 
an  expansive  educating  force,  a  force  of 
progress.  The  imaginative  tumult  of  the 
time  was  in  reality  but  one  aspect  of  the 
central  scientific  impulse,  which  has  in 
so  many  ways  transformed  European 
thought  and  life  during  the  century,  and 
those  who  were  born  in  its  midst  have 
passed  naturally  and  inevitably  onward 
from  a  first  period  of  stress  and  struggle, 
of  rich  and  tangled  enthusiasms,  into  a 
second  period  of  reflection,  assimilation, 
and  research. 

Nowadays  the  French  are  producing  no 
great  poetry  and  no  great  art.  But  in  all 
directions  they  are  learning,  researching, 
examining.  Their  historical  work  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  German  thorough- 
ness; their  art  is  becoming  technical  and 
complicated  to  an  almost  intolerable  de- 
gree; while,  in  the  domain  of  the  novel, 
the  positivist  passion  of  the  moment  shows 
itself  under  the  strange  and  bastard  forms 
of  the  rowan  expirimentale et  scientifique. 
It  is  especially  in  their  criticism  that  the 
modern  spirit,  with  its  determination  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  independently  of 
convention  and  formula,  and  to  see  them 
not  only  from  outside,  but  in  all  their 
processes  of  growth  and  development,  has 
borne  most  excellent  fruit.  One  has  but 
to  compare  Chateaubriand's  fantastic  and 
ignorant  "Essai  sur  la  Literature  An- 
glaise,"  with  Sainte  Beuve's  criticisms  of 
Cowper,  or  Thomson,  or  Wordsworth, 
with  the  work  of  Montegut  or  M.  Scherer, 
to  realize  the  modern  progress  in  exact- 
ness of  knowledge,  in  conscientiousness  of 
spirit,  in  pliancy  and  elasticity  of  method. 

Among  living  critics  M.  Scherer  is  the 
best  successor  of  Sainte  Beuve.  He  has 
the  same  solidity  and  width  of  range,  the 
same  love  for  directness  and  simplicity  of 
style,  the  same  command  of  striking  and 
felicitous  phrases,  and  an  element  of  grace 
besides,  which  is  not  often  present  in 
Sainte  Beuve's  more  rapid  and  continu- 
ous critical  work.  And,  to  the  profit  of 
both  countries,  his  attention  has  been  spe- 
cially drawn  to  England  and  to  English 
subjects.  He  is,  indeed,  no  stranger  among 
us.  We  have  admitted  his  claim  to  be 
heard  among  the  authorities  long  ago. 
44  A  French  critic  on  Milton,"  thanks  first 
to  Mr.  Arnold  and  then  to  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  M.  SchereHs  work,  is  an  old 
acquaintance  to  most  of  those  of  us  who 
.care  for  literary  matters.    Still,  books  are 
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many  and  life  is  short,  and  French  criti- 
cism on  English  subjects,  however  good, 
is  apt  to  be  more  overlooked  than  it  should 
be  in  a  society  which  teems  with  critics, 
students,  and  editions  of  English  subjects 
and  English  books.  Nor  has  M.  Scherer 
yet  collected  in  book  form  all  or  nearly  all 
of  those  articles  on  English  writers  which 
he  has  been  contributing  for  years  past  to 
the  columns  of  the  Temps,  winding  up 
with  the  long  and  elaborate  analysis  of 
George  Eliot's  life  and  work  which  has 
just  appeared.  In  his  last  published  vol- 
ume, however,  which  is  now  three  years 
old,  among  studies  on  Zola  and  Doudao 
and  Renan  in  his  very  best  vein,  there  is 
an  article  on  Wordsworth  and  another  on 
Carlyle,  which  are  quite  enough  to  keep 
our  special  English  interest  in  his  critical 
work  alive  until  that  new  and  fuller  series 
appears  for  which  one  would  think  there 
was  already  ample  material.  If  we  take 
these  articles,  and  join  to  them  a  recent 
book  by  M.  James  Darmestetter  (Essais 
de  Literature  Anglaise),  and  another  by 
M.  Gabriel  Sarrazin  (Poetes  Modernes  de 
1*  Angleterre),  we  shall  find  ourselves  very 
well  provided  with  materials  for  a  short 
analysis  and  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  criticism  now  being  bestowed  on 
English  subjects  in  France. 

For  these  three  writers,  M.  Scherer, 
M.  Darmestetter,  and  M.  Sarrazin,  repre- 
sent three  typical  modes  of  modern  work. 
M.  Scherer,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  sue- 
cesssor  of  Sainte  Beuve.  His  criticism 
represents  that  union  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge with  long  training  and  native  literary 
instinct  or  flair,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
first-rate  man  of  letters.  It  is  not  only 
information  we  get  from  him;  we  get  a 
delicate  individuality  of  style  and  judg- 
ment ;  something  both  bien  pensi  and  bien 
dit.  His  work  is  essentially  literary;  it 
belongs  to  the  great  literary  tradition  of 
France;  it  is  stimulated  by,  and  it  minis- 
ters to,  that  joy  in  the  things  of  the  mind 
which  is  self-sufficient  and  independent  of 
any  scientific  or  utilitarian  object.  M. 
Darmestetter,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs 
to  that  numerous  class  of  workers  who 
represent  the  scientific  side  in  literature. 
He  is  a  man  of  first-rate  information, 
painstaking  in  all  his  ways,  and  gifted 
quite  sufficiently  with  the  higher  critical 
sense  to  enable  him  to  place  his  subject 
in  its  true  relations,  and  to  grasp  in  it  all 
that  is  most  vital  and  essential.  But  he 
is  not  a  great  writer;  there  is  nothing 
strongly  individual  either  in  his  judgments 
or  in  his  way  of  delivering  tbem ;  he  gives 
agreeable  and  adequate  expression  to  the 
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best  research  or  to  the  general  cultivated 
opinion  of  the  moment  on  such  topics  as 
the  stages  of  Shakespeare's  development, 
or  the  poetical,  relations  of  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley.  He  says  what  most  culti- 
vated people  have  come  to  think,  and  he 
says  it  fluently  and  with  abundant  power 
of  illustration.  But  he  has  very  little  dis- 
tinction, and  very  few  of  those  strokes  of 
insight,  those  anticipations  of  the  com- 
mon judgment,  which  lift  a  writer  well 
above  the  average.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
especially  in  the  article  on  Shelley,  he 
attains  in  separate  passages  a  high  level 
of  literary  excellence.  Still,  generally 
speaking,  the  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  admirable  statement;  it  is  clear,  sensi- 
ble, and  well  written;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
author's  power,  as  it  is  in  M.  Scherer's,  to 
send  us  away  with  those  fresh  individual 
impressions  which  are  the  product  only  of 
the  best  kind  of  literary  work. 

M.  Sarrazin's  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
book.  He  has  certainly  no  command  over 
the  higher  criticism,  nor  has  he  the  wide 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  M.  Darme- 
stetter.  He  is  an  amateur,  well-meaning 
and  sometimes  ingenious ;  but  still  an  ama- 
teur, that  is  to  say,  improperly  equipped 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  set- 
ting out  with  a  light  heart  to  perform  tasks 
of  which  the  true  range  and  proportions 
are  unknown  to  him.  His  faults  are  not 
so  much  faults  of  commission  as  faults  of 
omission.  What  he  tells  us  is,  generally 
speaking,  fairly  well  told.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  he  has  so  little  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  what  he  says  to  all  that  might  be 
said  on  a  given  subject.  He  chooses  Lan- 
dor,  Shelley,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Swin- 
burne as  four  typical  modern  specimens 
of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  and  with  them 
he  contrasts  Keats  and  Rossetti  as  "  de- 
viations from  the  Anglo-Saxon  line." 
How  French,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  and 
how  false !  There  is  probably  not  a  single 
competent  English  person  who,  if  he  were 
asked  to  name  four  typical  English  poets 
of  the  century,  would  dream  ;of  including 
Landor  and  Swinburne  and  excluding 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson;  nor  would  it 
enter  into  any  English  head  to  make  Lan- 
dor the  typical  representative  of  English 
classicism,  while  reckoning  Keats,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  English  renais- 
sance found  renewed  and  exquisite  expres- 
sion, as  a  "deviation"  from  the  English 
line.  The  whole  plan  of  the  book  there- 
fore is  arbitrary  and  voulu.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  literary  caprice,  and  in  literature, 
to  make  a  freak  acceptable,  one  must  have 
either  the  delicate  irony  of  a  Renan  or  the 


sheer  force  of  a  Carlyle.  Above  all,  one 
must  be  sensible  that  it  is  a  freak,  an  ec- 
centricity, that  one  is  upholding.  One 
must  show  a  certain  bright,  defiant  con- 
sciousness of  having  left  the  beaten  path, 
whereas  M.  Sarrazin,  all  the  time  that  he 
is  floundering  in  misleading  cross-roads, 
so  naively  believes  himself  in  the  broad 
accepted  way,  that  the  reader  is  necessa- 
rily either  provoked  or  amused.  The 
book  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  work 
which  though  still  common  enough,  is 
every  year  becoming  less  common,  both  in 
France  and  England,  as  the  standard  of 
technical  performance  in  the  different 
branches  of  intellectual  activity  is  being 
slowly  and  laboriously  raised.  The  in- 
genious amateur,  whether  in  literature  or 
in  science,  has  less  and  less  chance  of  suc- 
cess. In  one  way  or  another,  the  public 
to  which  he  appeals  admonishes  him  as 
the  haughty  Hungarian  youth  admonished 
the  English  dean,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  kindly 
patronage,  was  airing  his  college  Latin 
upon  the  stranger :  Discamus%  et  tunc  lo- 
quamur  1 

To  return,  however,  to  M.  Scherer. 
The  study  of  Wordsworth  with  which  his 
last  volume  opens  is  a  review  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  "Selections,"  and  it 
opens  with  certain  general  reflections  sug- 
gested by  sayings  or  judgments  of  Mr. 
Arnold's.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  his 
view  of  the  dictum  that "  poetry  is  a  criti- 
cism of  life,  under  the  eternal  conditions 
of  poetic  truth  and  poetic  beauty."  M. 
Scherer  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  it.  He 
thinks  it  vague;  he  wants  to  know  what 
are  the  eternal  conditions  of  poetic  truth 
and  poetic  beauty,  and  he  casts  about  for 
anew  and  more  exact  definition  of  "po- 
etry" by  which  to  test  Wordsworth's 
artistic  claims. 

Finally,  he  decides  that  "the  poetical 
element  in  things  is  the  property  they  have 
of  setting  the  imagination  in  movement, 
of  stimulating  it,  and  suggesting  to  it 
much  more  than  is  perceived  or  ex- 
pressed. The  poet  is  a  man  who  sees  by 
the  imagination,  and  it  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  imagination  to  amplify  all  that  it 
sees  and  touches ;  to  push  back  or  to 
efface  the  limits  of  things,  and  so  to  ideal- 
ize. It  will  not  do,  however,  to  say  that 
imagination  beautifies,  nor  in  general  to 
confound  the  notions  of  poetry  and  beauty. 
A  cathedral,  for  instance,  is  more  poetical 
than  beautiful,  while  the  Parthenon  is 
more  beautiful  than  poetical.  Imagina- 
tion may  intensify  the  horror  of  a  thing  as 
well  as  its  charm.  Poetry,  then,  is  the 
view  of  things  by  the  eyes  of  the  i magi- 
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nation,  and  poetical  expression  is  their 
reproduction  under  the  form  roost  capable 
of  awakening  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
reader.  So  that  the  natural  language  of 
poetry  is  a  language  of  images.  Let  the 
reader  try  to  recall  to  himself  the  finest 
passages  in  his  favorite  poets,  and  he  will 
see  that  it  is  the  choice  and  the  charm  of 
the  metaphors  and  comparisons  used 
which  enchant  him.  .  .  .  And  if  to  the 
imaginative  conception  of  things  you  add 
the  expression  best  fitted  to  evoke  this 
conception  in  others,  and  if  you  submit 
this  expression  to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and 
bestow  upon  it  the  cadence  which  by  a 
secret  force  of  association  brings  the 
nervous  sensation  of  the  hearer  into  har- 
mony with  the  movement  of  the  poet's 
thought,  you  will  have  poetry  in  the  full 
and  concrete  sense  of  the  word." 

There,  then,  is  M.  Scherer's  definition, 
that  inevitable  definition  which  every 
critic  must  attempt  for  himself  sooner  or 
later.  Mr.  Arnold's,  beside  it,  has  the 
merit  of  being  terse  and  easily  remem- 
bered, and  he  would  perhaps  maintain 
that  as  such  a  complex  idea  as  **  poetry  " 
is  incapable  of  exhaustive  and  satisfac- 
tory definition,  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  **  throw  out "  something  approximate, 
something  suggestive.  ••  Poetry  is  a  crit- 
icism of  life"  It  was,  in  the  main,  the 
view  of  Wordsworth ;  it  is  certainly  the 
view  of  Browning ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  theory  of  a  poet's  youth, 
this  tends  commonly  to  become  the  theory 
of  his  maturity.  Lookiog  back  over  our 
poetical  history  we  see  that  it  expresses 
one  of  the  two  great  strains  of  English 
poetical  thought,  the  strain  of  moved 
philosophical  consciousness  so  character- 
istic of  the  national  genius,  which  dictated 
Chaucer's  "Fie  fro  the  presse  and  let 
thy  ghost  thee  lead,"  or  Shakespeare's 
"  Love's  not  time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips 
and  cheeks  within  his  bending  sickle's 
compass  come,"  or  Sidney's  "  Leave  me, 
O  Love,  which  reachest  but  to  dust,  and 
thou,  my  soul,  aspire  to  higher  things  "  — 
and  still  breathes  through  three-fourths  of 
our  poetry  of  the  present. 

But  there  is  another  strain,  and  for  its 
definition  M.  Scherer's  phrases  will  serve 
us  best.  •*  Poetry  is  the  view  of  things  by 
the  eyes  of  the  imagination."  **  The  poetic 
element  in  things  is  the  properly  they  have 
of  setting  the  imagination  in  movement" 
Here  you  have  something  which  at  once 
brings  before  us  the  whole  lovely  dream- 
land of  English  poetry  since  the  days 
when  Chaucer  clothed  his  "  mighty  god 
of  love" 
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In  silke  embroidered  ful  of  grene  greves, 

In-with  a  fret  of  rede  rose  leaves, 

The  freshest  syn  the  world  was  first  begonne, 

to  those  when  Keats,  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  his  young  imagination,  sought  in  the 
illumined  world  which  it  revealed  to  him, 
a  refuge  from  the  ills  of  sickness  and  pov- 
erty :- 

Yes,  in  spite  of  all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  -dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,   the 

moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in  ;  and  clear 

rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season  ;  the  mid-forest  brake, 
Rich  with  a   sprinkling    of   fair    musk-rose 

blooms: 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read. 

From  first  principles  M.  Scherer  passes 
on  to  describe  our  English  poetical  de- 
velopment since  Byron.  He  is  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  fluctuations  of  En- 
glish taste.  "  There  is  no  country  of 
the  present  day  in  which  the  succession 
of  dominant  poets,  and  with  the  succes- 
sion of  poets  the  succession  of  influences, 
tastes,  schools,  and  methods  has  been  as 
rapid  as  in  England.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  in  spite  of  the  ideas  which  our  Conti- 
nental ignorance  holds  on  the  subject,  the 
English  nation  is  the  most  poetical  nation 
in  Europe,  and  that,  moreover,  the  En- 
glish being  much  greater  readers  than  we, 
are  seized  much  more  frequently  with  a 
desire  for  change  and  novelty.  We  are 
still  at  Byron  in  France.  But  the  En- 
glish have  passed  through  Byronism  long 
ago."  Byron  was  dethroned  by  Words- 
worth, and  Wordsworth  by  Shelley  and 
Keats,  and  if  Tennyson  has  not  effaced 
any  of  his  predecessors  he  has  at  least 
44  climbed  on  to  their  shoulders,  and  in 
certain  directions  reached  a  higher  level 
than  they." 

In  the  course  of  his  sketch  of  the 
country  M.  Scherer  expresses  several 
judgments  which  will  hardly  pass  without 
remonstrance  here.  His  general  tribute 
to  Shelley  is  warm  and  eloquent,  but  still 
he  makes  grave  reservations.  "  The  half 
of  Shelley's  work,"  he  says,  "at  least,  is 
spoilt  by  unbearable  humanitarianism. 
Poetry  pure  only  obtained  ascendency  in 
his  mind  by  moments,  when  he  was  gov- 
erned by  the  sentiment  of  nature,  or 
when,  here  and  there,  some  earthly  love 
mingled  with  his  platonic  dreams." 
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Compare  with  this  Mr.  Myers's  expres- 
sion that  we  have  in  Shelley  "an  extreme, 
almost  an  extravagant  specimen  of  the 
poetic  character;"  or  Mr.  Swinburne's 
outburst :  "  He  was  alone  the  perfect  sing- 
ing god ;  his  thoughts,  words,  deeds,  all 
sang  together."  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
we  have  to  M.  Scherer's  various  objec- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  thoughtful  study 
by  Mr.  Myers  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  Certaioly  Mr.  Swinburne's  dithy- 
rambs will  not  be  enough  to  convince  a 
foreigner,  especially  a  foreigner  with  ideas 
of  sobriety  in  style.  Mr.  Swinburne  says 
in  effect,  "  Take  it  on  my  word,  the  word 
of  a  poet,  that  Shelley  is  the  greatest  of 
poets,"  and  we  who  feel  the  full  roll  and 
splendor  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  marvellous 
sentences  are  inclined  to  accept  his  ver- 
dict entirely  at  his  own  valuation.  But  a 
foreign  critic,  not  so  sensitive  as  we  to 
those  influences  of  sound  over  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  such  extraordinary  mas- 
tery,  will  probably  maintain  that  a  poet's 
place  in  his  generation  is  not  settled  so 
easily  or  so  trgh-handedlv. 

Such  work  as  Shelley  s,  indeed,  before 
it  can  be  finally  classed  passes  necessa- 
rily and  inevitably  through  a  loog  period 
of  debate.  Generally  speaking,  a  nation 
approaches  its  great  poets  first  on  the  in- 
tellectual  side,  and  the  majority  of  readers 
are  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  intellectual  framework  they  can  un- 
derstand in  a  poet's  work,  by  the  intel- 
lectual coherence  or  incoherence  of  his 
general  attitude,  before  they  form  any 
judgment  at  all  on  his  purely  poetical 
qualities.  The  strength  of  this  tendency 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  nations  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  artistic 
gift.  In  modern  Spain,  where  the  com- 
moner artistic  gifts  are  very  widely  Spread, 
and  where  the  language  places  a  certain 
facile  brilliancy  andmusic  within  the  reach 
•of  almost  every  poetical  aspirant,  the  enor- 
mous popularity  of  a  poet  like  Zorrilla  has 
^nothing  to  do  with  any  intellectual  con- 
sideration whatever.  From  a  European 
standpoint  Zorrilla's  matter  is  beneath  con- 
sideration. He  has  no  ideas,  no  donnies, 
or  almost  none,  that  are  not  imitated  or 
borrowed.  And  yet  he  is  so  facile,  so 
musical,  he  plays  so  adroitly  with  all  the 
common  popular  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
try and  time,  that  his  countrymen,  even 
when  they  are  most  conscious  that  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  are  still  enthusiastic,  still 
carried  away  by  a  sort  of  passion  of  de- 
light in  him  which  does  not  admit  of 
jeasoning. 

In  France,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a  mas- 


ter of  facile  and  musical  commonplace. 
A  poet's  general  position  and  leading 
ideas  may  be  incoherent  or  shallow,  but  if 
he  is  to  succeed  he  must  at  least  be  a 
master  of  detail,  he  must  be  original  by 
lines  and  phrases,  he  must  catch  the  sub- 
tle French  ear,  and  satisfy  the  French 
rhetorical  taste  by  a  continual  struggle 
with  and  a  continual  triumph  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  expression.  Our  English  de- 
mand is  rather  different.  We  are  more 
serious,  more  prejudiced,  less  artistic  — 
sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil. 
If  the  matter  of  a  poet  touches  us  we  can 
pardon  a  great  deal  of  inferiority  of  man- 
ner. There  are  one  or  two  disastrous 
modern  instances  of  the  fact  which  will 
occur  to  everybody.  On  the  other  band 
if  the  matter  of  the  poet  is  in  opposition 
to  the  dominant  conceptions  of  the  day, 
or  if  intellectually  it  offends  our  critical 
and  logical  instincts,  we  are  not  very  ready 
to  shift  our  point  of  view,  and  to  give  a 
writer,  who  seems  to  us,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  to  have  failed  on  the  side  of 
general  conceptions,  that  is  to  say  on  the 
intellectual  side,  the  triumph  which  may 
really  belong  to  him  on  the  artistic  side. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  befallen 
Shelley.  The  ordinary  English  mind  for 
one  set  of  reasons,  and  a  good  many  men 
of  ability  for  another  set  of  reasons,  re- 
gard him  as  incoherent  and  rhapsodical, 
the  preacher  of  a  childish  and  contradic- 
tory philosophy.  It  is  a  purely  intellec- 
tual judgment,  and  it  is  answered  by  the 
scorn  of  his  devotees,  who  ask  what 
logic  and  philosophy  have  got  to  do  with 
poetry?  And  indeed,  as  Shelley  was  a 
great  poet,  one  who  saw  the  world  *'  with 
the  eyes  of  the  imagination,"  and  whose 
visions  are  immortal,  this  exclusive  sort 
of  judgment  of  him,  which  prevailed  for 
so  long,  has  had  to  give  way,  and  is  giv- 
ing way  more  and  more.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  question 
in  debate,  or  that  the  instinct  which  has 
found  so  many  spokesmen  among  oar- 
selves,  and  has  lately  inspired  the  sen- 
tences we  have  quoted  from  M.  Scherer, 
is  an  absurd  and  unsound  one.  Shelley's 
opinions  were  crude  and  fanciful,  and 
among  his  many  masteries  he  was  not  a 
master  of  large  and  clear  philosophical 
expression.  But  he  challenged  the  world 
as  much  by  his  opinions  and  his  philoso- 
phy as  by  his  purely  poetical  qualities, 
and  his  slowly  widening  audience  has  had 
to  get  behind  the  opinions  and  the  philos- 
ophy, and  to  learn  to  approach  him  as  the 
seer  and  the  singer.  The  final  result  may 
be  certain,  but  a  large  amount  of  doubt 
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and  debate  on  the  road  thither  was  and  is 
still  inevitable. 

Before  we  part  with  M.  Scherer,  we  may 
quote  from  him  the  three  following  pas- 
sages, also  taken  from  the  Wordsworth 
essay.  (The  articles  on  Carlyle  and  on 
Lora  Beaconsfield's  "  Endymion  "  are 
short,  and  hardly  lend  themselves  to  ex- 
tracts.)  The  first  of  the  passages  contains 
an  estimate  of  Tennyson,  and  whether  we 
agree  with  it  or  no,  is  certainly  what  criti- 
cism ought  to  be  —  the  record  of  a  real 
impression  finely  and  delicately  put. 

"  Keats  and  Shelley  have  certainly  not 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Tennyson, 
but  still  Tennyson  has  climbed  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  perhaps  in  certain  respects 
has  touched  a  higher  level  than  they.  If 
he  is  not  stronger  and  greater  than  Shel- 
ley, the  metal  of  his  poetry  is  purer,  the 
workmanship  of  it  is  more  ingenious,  more 
exquisite,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  of  a 
more  astonishing  variety.  Tennyson  has 
a  consummate  mastery  of  rhythm;  he  has 
an  extraordinary  wealth  of  vocabulary ;  he 
has  taste,  grace,  distinction,  every  kind  of 
talent  and  refinement ;  he  is  the  author  of 
lyrical  pieces  unrivalled  in  any  language, 
some  breathing  the  subtlest  melancholy, 
others  the  most  penetrating  pathos,  and 
some  vibrating  like  a  knight's  bugle-horn : 
and  he  lacks  only  one  thing,  the  supreme 
gift,  the  last  flight,  which  carries  Gany- 
mede into  the  empyrean,  and  throws  him 
breathless  at  the  feet  of  Jove.  He  sins 
by  excess  of  elegance  ;  he  is  too  civilized, 
too  accomplished.  There  is  no  genre  that 
he  has  not  attempted,  whether  grave,  or 
gay,  or  tragic;  whether  idyl,  ode,  elegy, 
epic,  or  drama ;  there  is  not  one  in  which 
he  has  not  brilliantly  succeeded,  and  yet 
we  may  almost  say  of  him  that  in  no  one 
direction  has  he  sounded  the  deepest 
depths  of  thought.  In  passion  there  are 
ardors,  in  the  mind  there  are  troubles,  in 
life  there  are  bankruptcies  of  the  ideal, 
which  the  note  of  Tennyson  is  incapable 
of  expressing." 

The  following  piece  describes  the  art- 
ist's attitude  towards  nature :  — 

"The  young  roan  sees  in  nature  an  em- 
pire to  take  possession  of;  the  man  of 
mature  age  seeks  in  her  repose  from  anx- 
iety and  agitation,  the  old  man  finds  in 
her  a  host  of  melancholy  consolations  — 
but  the  artist?  Does  not  he,  at  least, 
love  her  for  herself?  Does  he  not  live  by 
her  alone  ?  is  it  not  her  beauty,  and  noth- 
ing else,  that  he  is  in  love  with  ?  Is  it  not 
the  whole  of  his  ambition  to  understand 
and  to  render  her,  to  feel  and  translate 
her,  to  enter  into  all  her  moods,  to  grasp 
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all  her  aspects,  to  penetrate  all  her  secrets  ? 
Who  then,  if  not  the  artist,  may  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  great  goddess  ?  And  yet,  no  1 
What  the  artist  pursues  is  not  so  much 
nature  as  the  effect  to  which  she  lends 
herself  —  the  picturesque  —  art*  He  is 
only  at  her  feet  that  he  may  hurry  off  to 
boast  of  the  favors  which  she  has  be- 
stowed upon  him.  The  artist  is  the  man 
who  has  the  rare  and  fatal  gift  of  a  double 
existence,  who  feels  with  the  half  of  his 
soul  and  employs  the  other  to  repeat  what 
he  feels  —  a  man  who  has  experienced 
emotion,  but  who  has  then  slain  it  within 
him,  that  he  may  contemplate  it  at  his 
ease  and  draw  it  at  his  leisure  in  strokes 
which  ennoble  and  transfigure  it." 

The  third  and  last  describes  the  element 
of  mannerism  in  Wordsworth. 

"  If  ever  a  writer  might  have  been 
thought  sincere  it  is  this  genius  at  once 
so  austere  and  so  simple-hearted.  And 
yet,  there  is  no  denying  that  all  his  work 
is  not  true  metal.  Wordsworth  has  pre- 
tensions, and  a  manner  he  has  consciously 
made  for  himself.  He  exaggerates  his 
feeling,  he  pushes  to  an  excess  his  own 
special  methods  of  conception  and  of 
speech,  he  assumes  an  air  and  look  which 
are  certainly  his  own,  but  of  which  the 
features  and  expression  are  none  the  less 
studied  and  composed.  ...  All  Words- 
worth's defects  spring  from  the  same 
source  and  are  of  the  same  kind.  He  has 
an  ideal  o.  life,  to  which  he  involuntarily 
adapts  his  moral  attitude ;  he  has  an  ideal 
of  art  and  he  overdoes  what  he  admires." 

M.  Darmestetter's  book  is  partly  a  col- 
lection of  prefaces  (to  an  edition  of  *'  Mac- 
beth," an  edition  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  and 
so  on),  and  partly  a  reproduction  of  cer- 
tain long  and  elaborate  reviews,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Parlement,  the 
Revue  Critique \  and  elsewhere.  The 
whole  is  introduced  by  a  letter  to  M.  Guil- 
laume  Guizot,  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature at  the  College  de  France,  in  which 
M.  Darmestetter  pleads  for  the  study  of 
English  in  France  as  against  the  now 
triumphant  and  wide-spread  study  of  Ger- 
man. He  agrees  that  for  the  soldier  and 
the  savant  German  is  indispensable,  but 
he  argues  that  for  the  French  man  of 
letters  and  man  of  business,  English  is 
incomparably  better  worth  having  than 
German.  As  for  literature,  "where  can 
our  French  public  find  more  enjoyment 
or  more  inspiration  than  in  England  ?  I 
do  not  wish  to  disparage  German  litera- 
ture.    A  literature    that    has   produced 
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Goethe  and  Heine  has  a  future  before  it. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  German 
literature  has  behind  it  but  one  single 
century.  Its  mediaeval  period  may  furnish 
the  savant  with  interesting  and  curious 
things,  but  we  are  not  talking  here  of  the 
men  of  research ;  we  are  talking  of  the 
men  of  letters  living  within  the  range  of 
modern  thought.  The  French  man  of  let- 
ters who  reads  English  has  three  centuries 
of  masterpieces  in  his  hands,  from  Spenser 
to  Shakespeare,  from  Milton  to  Pope,  from 
Burns  to  Byron  and  Shelley;  the  French 
man  of  letters  who  reads  German  has  but 
two  books.  ...  To  sum  up,  I  should  say 
that  our  savants  have  much  to  learn  from 
Germany,  but  that  France  in  genera)  has 
infinitely  more  to  learn  from  England.  I 
am  not  protesting  against  the  study  of 
German,  but  only  against  the  inferior  posi- 
tion assigned  to  English.  German  inter- 
ests specialists;  English  interests  all  the 
intelligent  classes.  We  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  the  belief  that  there  was  only 
France  in  the  world;  now  we  seem  to 
believe  that  there  are  only  France  and 
Germany.  Germany  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  world,  and  if  by  force  of  acci- 
dent we  find  ourselves  obliged  for  some 
fifty  years  to  take  a  special  and  anxious 
interest  in  the  movements  of  that  part, 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  hide  from 
us  the  rest  of  the  universe." 

Certainly  M.  Darmestetter's  own  book 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  sympathy 
and  intelligence  towards  England  which 
he  desires  to  see  increased.  His  studies 
of  Shakespeare's  development  are  based 
upon  the  most  recent  Shakespearian  re- 
search, and  state  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Furnivall  and  the  New  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety with  an  ease  and  lightness  of  touch 
which  give  them  more  general  attractive- 
ness than  they  have  commonly  possessed 
in  English  eyes ;  while  the  careful  study 
of  •*  Macbeth,"  and  the  articles  on  Byron 
and  Shelley,  are  in  every  way  up  to  the 
level  of  modern  knowledge,  and  are  lit  up 
by  a  good  deal  of  very  fair  critical  reflec- 
tion. The  article  on  Shelley  contains  the 
following  happy  description  of  the  most 
characteristic  quality  of  Shelley's  genius : 

"There  was  one  thing  in  Shelley  which 
was  lacking  in  Wordsworth,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  understand  the  Lake  poet, 
while  Wordsworth  could  not  understand 
him.  This  was  that  strange  wealth  and 
mobility  of  impressions  and  perceptions, 
which  transformed  his  whole  being  into  a 
flexible,  ethereal  mould,  where  all  the 
changing  forms  of  visible  and  living  na- 
ture took  shape  and  outline  for  an  instant, 


awakening  the  sister  images  which  slept 
within  it,  so  that  nature  itself  came  to 
seem  but  a  mirror  of  the  inward  vision, 
an  echo  of  all  that  wept  in  his  own  heart, 
the  tissue  which  clothed  the  phantoms  of 
his  own  brain.  Add  to  this  a  strength  of 
feeling  and  of  love,  of  indignation  against 
oppression,  and  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  feeble,  which  no  poet's  life  perhaps 
has  ever  embodied  so  sincerely  and  so 
nobly,  —  a  ceaseless  aspiration  towards 
knowledge  and  the  unknown,  —  a  love  of 
mystery  which  led  him  from  alchemy  to 
Spinoza,  from  Spinoza  to  Faust,  —  and 
Anally  that  anguish  born  of  knowledge, 
without  which  no  poetry  is  complete,  and 
which  is  itself  only  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  the  poetical  instinct  of  humanity. 
Thus  there  arose  a  poetry  of  an  intensity 
and  an  infinity  unknown  before.  Words- 
worth indeed  had  been  the  high  priest  of 
nature,  but  together  with  the  grandeur 
and  the  dignity  of  priesthood  he  had  dis- 
played all  its  narrownesses  and  all  its 
weakness."  Shelley's  life  and  Shelley's 
poetry  were  one,  to  an  extraordinary,  to 
an  unparalleled  degree.  "  All  his  dreams 
were  lived,  as  all  his  life  was  dreamed." 

The  essay  on  Wordsworth,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Revue  Critique  as  a  review 
of  Mr.  Myers's  biography,  is  good  and 
sufficient,  though,  as  we  have  said,  there 
is  not  the  same  high  literary  pleasure  to 
be  got  out  of  it  as  out  of  M.  Scherer's.  It 
ends  with  a  stroog  expression  of  Words- 
worth's limitations.  *'  Stuart  Mill,"  says 
M.  Darmestetter,  "in  trial  and  depres- 
sion found  peace  and  calm  in  the  study  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry ;  but  poetry  which  is 
made  up  of  only  light  and  peace  does  not 
render  the  whole  of  nature,  or  exhaust  the 
human  heart.  And  as  nature  has  more 
shade  than*  light,  and  the  heart  more  of 
tempest  than  of  peace,  Wordsworth  will 
never  be  the  poet  of  the  crowd,  and  even 
with  natures  akin  to  his  own  be  will  not 
be  the  poet  of  all  hours. 

The  gods  approve 
The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 

There  is  his  characteristic  note.  "  But  it 
was  easy  for  the  gods  to  say  so ;  they  were 
gods." 

M.  Sarrazin's  essays  are  well-meaning 
and  often  picturesque ;  but  there  is  very- 
little  in  them  which  need  detain  an  En- 
glish reader.  There  is  no  perspective  in 
them,  no  sense  of  the  whole.  The  article 
on  Shelley,  for  instance,  is  taken  up  al- 
most entirely  with  an  analysis  of  "The 
Cenci,"  just  as  that  on  Keats  dwells  en- 
tirely upon  "  Endymion,"  which  M.  Sar- 
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razin  pronounces  Keats's  masterpiece, 
having  never  apparently  heard  of  "  Hype- 
rion," of  "  Lamia,"  or  of  any  of  the  medi- 
aeval pieces.  And  yet  this  half-knowledge 
of  his  is  handled  with  so  much  energy,  so 
much  honest  belief  in  itself,  that  it  cannot 
but  awaken  migivings  in  any  one  who  has 
ever  tried  to  concern  himself  with  a  for- 
eign literature.  One  is  so  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  one's  own  appreciation  of 
foreign  books  is  as  intelligent  as  M. 
Scberer's,  as  well-informed  as  M.  Darme- 
stetter's !  Yet  all  the  while  it  may  be  only 
an  appreciation  of  M.  Sarrazin's  kind,  as 
one-sided,  as  full  of  misplaced  enthusi- 
asms and  false  emphasis.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  easy  as  this  false  emphasis,  nothing 
so  difficult  as  a  true  hospitality  of  thought. 
What  we  are  all  really  aiming  at  in  the 
study  of  foreign  writers  is  a  community  of 
intellectual  country  with  the  great  of  all 
nations ;  a  mood  of  mind  in  which  na- 
tional differences  shall  exist  no  longer  for 
purposes  of  separation,  but  only  to  quick- 
en our  curiosity  and  widen  our  sympathy. 
It  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  goals,  but  on 
the  way  thither  let  us  not  forget  how  easy 
it  is  to  murder  the  accent,  and  to  misun- 
derstand the  nuances  of  those  new  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  dialects  which  we  are 
trying  to  master  1 

M.  A.  W. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  SUMMER  DAY  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The  other  day  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Stratford  on-Avon,  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight  with  me.  I  had  been  staying  a 
month  at  a  popular  seaside,  where  idle 
crowds  of  inland  mortals  basked  all  day  on 
the  sandy  shore,  "  drunk  with  gladness  " 
beneath  the  glorious  sunshine  of  1884. 
But  now  that  memorable  summer  was 
comiog  to  its  end,  and  our  five  successive 
days  of  over  "900  in  the  shade"  were 
gone  forever,  when  I  found  myself  one 
hot  September  evening  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Birmingham.  As  I  went  to  bed  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Stratford-on-Avon 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the 
Great  Western  would  be  ready  with  a 
"slip  carriage"  to  take  me  there  early 
next  morning.  I  got  what  sleep  I  could 
between  the  nocturnal  cries  of  the  news- 
paper boys  below  and  the  midnight  re- 
verberations under  the  station  roof :  when 
1  awoke  at  six  o'clock  the  boys  were  in 
full  cry  again. 

Having  breakfasted,  I  caught  the  early 
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London  express  at  Snow  Hill,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  was  duly  "slipped"  at  Warwick. 
Then  retracing  our  steps  to  Hatton  by  a 
slow  train,  we  cantered  down  the  gradients 
through  green  pastures,  till  we  curved  in 
to  a  pretty  oasis  of  red  brick  and  tile 
amidst  the  meadows. 

Everything  was  bright  and  warm  and 
clean  in  the  September  sun.  Just  outside 
the  station  on  the  right  was  a  path  marked 
"To  Shottery,"  and  — thanks  to  Mr. 
Black  —  I  felt  at  home  at  once.  I  lounged 
a  little  by  the  pleasant  hospital,  to  light  a 
pipe  and  watch  the  Stratford  boys  and 
girls  trooping  to  school  in  twos  and  threes 
—  the  board  school  opposite.  Hilarious 
boys,  and  girls  intent  on  domestic  narra- 
tive; all  quite  unconscious  of  the  thoughts 
they  suggest,  —  for  they  were  not  even 
"creeping"  to  their  books.  A  little  far- 
ther on  is  a  crossing  where  five  roads 
meet,  and  on  the  corner  house  of  one  to 
the  left  a  blue  and  white  slip  bears  the  in- 
scription :  — 

mMk  TO  SHAKESPEARE'S  HOUSE. 

Across  the  way  there  opens  out  a  broad 
street  lined  with  trees,  giving  a  pretty 
Continental  air;  and  here,  as  everywhere 
in  Stratford,  the  old  half-timbered  houses 
are  charmingly  colored  with  creeper  and 
flowers. 

I  was  so  pleased  at  the  first  breath  of 
the  place  that  I  declined  to  turn  off  imme- 
diately and  see  the  house.  So  with  no 
other  guide  than  a  pipe  and  delicious 
morning  air,  I  kept  on  in  the  sunshine 
past  the  chattering  children,  down  Wood 
Street,  round  to  the  right  into  High  Street. 
Here  was  a  perspective  where  all  seemed 
spotlessly  clean,  healthy,  and  cared  for: 
the  timbered  fronts  and  gables  made  a 
rich  contrast  against  the  glowing  flowers 
on  every  window-sill ;  a  solitary  dog-cart 
stood  waiting  on  some  early  errand;  and 
a  lull  of  scarcely  finished  breakfast  filled 
the  pavements. 

I  strolled  along  Chapel  Street  in  great 
contentment,  past  old  stone  buildings,  past 
the  Shakespeare  Hotel  (of  this  more  anon) 
half  smothered  in  flowers ;  a  bicycle  rested 
in  the  shady  porch.  At  the  next  crossing 
on  my  left  I  noticed  a  tiny  plot  of  lawn 
where  some  shallow  holes  were  covered 
by  wire  netting;  but  unsuspicious  of  their 
significance  I  sauntered  on,  ignorant  of 
topography,  trusting  the  town  to  disclose 
itself.     In  front  a  slip  on  the  wall  said :  — 

OLD  TOWN 

and  sent  me  round  to  the  left  into  the 
sun.    More  timbered  villas  here  peeped 
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out  among  the  trees,  trim  and  glossy  in 
their  cleanliness;  then  came  the  old 
churchyard  straight  ahead,  with  its  tall 
spire  above  a  rampart  of  elms:  the  early 
sunlight  had  not  yet  disturbed  the  dark 
peace  of  the  limes  and  cedars. 

My  pipe  was  not  finished,  so  I  struck 
down  Mill  Lane,  where  the  splash  of  a 
water-wheel  soon  rewarded  me.  Here 
was  the  Avon,  with  a  list  of  its  "flood 
marks  "  painted  up  on  a  wall  of  the  mill. 
The  lane  ends  here  in  a  footpath  which 
crosses  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge :  on 
this  I  sat,  enjoying  the  sun.  The  water 
swarmed  with  young  fish,  and  a  steady 
stream  flowed  noiselessly  towards  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Behind  me  the  view 
was  closed  by  the  E.  &  W.  Junction 
railway,  whose  red  brick  arches  divide 
the  transparent  current.  In  front  lay  the 
town,  half  hid  by  trees;  an  engine  quietly 
fizzed  on  the  embankment;  the  mill-wheel 
splashed ;  and  an  occasional  voice  gave 
or  took  orders  for  the  day's  work.  Some 
hundred  yards  away,  on  the  doorstep  of  a 
house  withdrawn  from  the  lane,  a  young 
girl  stood  rapt  in  a  pretty  attitude,  reading 
a  letter  she  had  just  received;  her  round, 
cropped  head  leant  against  a  luxuriant 
creeper  bright  in  the  sun,  and  a  dog  re- 
joiced on  the  lawn. 

Upon  this  morning  paradise  an  inter- 
ruption came  too  soon.  A  heavy  tread 
shook  the  bridge,  and  a  thick-set  veteran 
drew  near  to  me,  dressed  in  a  worthy  hat 
of  many  years'  service.  I  tipped  the  ashes 
from  my  pipe,  and  was  moving  off,  but 
this  ancient  landsman  held  me  captive 
with  his  eye.  He  began  by  a  careless 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  cholera  in  foreign 
parts  had  been  the  occasion  of  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors  to  Stratford  this  year. 
Mere  "birds  of  passage,"  he  remarked; 
and  to  some  it  seemed  a  pity  they  should 
pass  through  such  a  place  so  hurriedly. 
For  the  town,  he  considered,  though  few 
might  know  it,  had  more  than  a  Shake- 
spearian interest.*  He  was  one  who  re- 
spected independence  of  action  in  others, 
and  was  never  more  content  than  when 
each  tourist  pleased  himself  as  to  what  he 
should  see  or  leave  unseen :  still,  to  those 
who  loved  nature  and  beauty  in  general 
there  was  always  —  so  he  found  —  an  un- 
expected treat  "  when  they  see  the  mar- 
vellous collection  of  quadrups  and  other 
curosities,"  which  he  had  during  many 
years  stored  up  in  his  "museum."  "For 
I  ham  a  self-taught  man,"  he  concluded, 

*  In  this  opinion  the  writer  thoroughly  agrees  with 
him. 


"and  a  labor  of  love  it  is  to  nae  to  watch 
their  ways,  and  the  cur-osity  of  some  of 
my  quadrups  is  extraordin-ary  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them,  tho'  there's  some 
as  pass  on  and  miss  it  all.  The  price  it 
cannot  be,  for  sixpence  clears  the  whole, 
and  the  place  you  will  find  by  asking  any 
one,  for is  my  name,  and  Mu- 
seum is  the  Museum  of  Stratford." 

Assuring  him  that  I  was  only  scamping 
the  place  that  day,  but  hoped  to  return 
some  other  time  with  more  leisure,  he 
gave  me  "good  morning,"  and  stumped 
down  slowly  off  across  the  fields.  He 
little  knew  that  he  was  much  more  inter- 
esting than  any  of  bis  "quadrups"  so 
carefully  collected. 

The  Avon  flowed  tranquilly  again  when 
his  voice  bad  died  away,  the  wheel 
splashed  round,  and  the  sunlight  made 
soft  mist  on  the  meadow  land.  In  Strat- 
ford these  interruptions  are  easily  forgiv- 
en; with  Shakespeare  for  central  figure 
all  the  others  fit  in;  the  town  seems  a 
living  drama,  and  no  one  is  out  of  place 
in  such  a  nest  of  human  nature.  The 
charm  of  the  spot  is  not  spoilt  by  noxious 
"touts;"  there  is  scarcely  any  profes- 
sional obtrusion,  but  rather  an  air  of  neigh- 
bors chatting  a  week  after  a  funeral. 
Unlike  the  illustrations  of  most  fine  tales, 
which  so  outrage  our  conceptions  of  the 
hero  or  heroine,  in  the  case  of  Stratford 
the  concrete  picture  makes  Shakespeare 
stand  out  much  more  real  than  before. 

However,  half  past  nine.  Descending 
from  the  bridge  I  returned  to  the  church- 
yard and  entered  the  shade.  If  Stratford 
as  a  whole  seems  just  what  we  should  like 
it,  the  church  is  the  keynote  of  a  pictured 
harmony.  Strolling  round  among  the 
gravestones,  I  came  to  the  low  wall  which 
forms  the  river  boundary,  and  looked  down 
at  the  Avon  gliding  noiselessly  beneath. 
The  pensive  elms  leaning  over  the  stream 
from  the  gravel  walk  where  I  sat  just 
stirred  above  their  images  below,  the 
freckled  sunshine  crept  in  here  and  there 
upon  the  sod,  and  a  melody  of  last  cen- 
tury-stole out  from  the  pipes  of  the  organ 
within.  Across  the  river  two  or  three 
cattle  grazed  in  silence,  while  some  sketch- 
er's  easel  stood  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  Avon  kept  its  course,  soft  and  still 
as  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Naseby 
had  not  been  fought  on  the  oolite  hills 
where  its  waters  rise. 

A  group  of  gravestones  accosted  me,  to 
the  memory  of  four  of  a  family,  aged 
twenty-seven,  twenty-four,  ten,  and  the 
last,  one  year  old.  The  two  eldest  were 
brothers,  drowned ;  and  the  father  closed 
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the  list.  Near  these  a  slab  related  hoy? 
the  body  beneath  it  was  once 

A  DIRECT  DESCENDANT 
OF  THE  IMMORTAL  .  .  . 

Another  described  its  corpse  as  having 
been  in  life 

AN  INOFFENSIVE  FRIEND  .  .  . 

A  smaller  one  had  the  words, 

VIOLET  HONORA, 
DEAR  CHILD, 

who  died  at  three  years  and  eight  months 

—  her  "  little  life  "  soon  "  rounded  with  a 
sleep." 

I  was  reading  this  stone,  when  a  crunch- 
ing heel  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  look- 
ing up,  1  saw  a  large-built,  florid-faced 
man  of  about  sixty,  with  soft  brown  eyes 
ripe  for  conversation.  Yielding  to  fate  I 
suffered  him  to  remark  —  his  voice  was 
of  velvet,  and  his  intonation  full  of  sweet 
reasonableness  —  that  it  was  just  such  a 
morn  in'  as  Shakespeare  might  'a'  sat 
watchin'  the  fish  among  the  reeds.  He 
smiled  again,  but  perceiving  no  respon- 
sive rise  in  my  pulse,  he  made  a  swift 
transition  to  a  brewery  distant  some  half 
mile. 

"Ah,  there!"  he  sighed;  "that  man 
have  made  his  fortune  out  of  Shakespeare, 
more  than  most:  for  his  beer  weren't 
drunk  to  speak  of  till  quite  o'  late;  and 
none  would  drink  it  now  that  knew  better, 
for  better's  to  be  had  in  many  places 
round.  But  when  the  fuss  come,*  and 
'twere  all  *  Shakespeare '  here,  then  he 
cry  it  over  the  country,  and  paste  it  on 
the  bottles,  as  'twas  'Shakespeare  ale,' 
and  many've  a-had  a  pint  as  never  would, 
but  for  he.  Dearl  I  know  plenty  o' 
bouses  where  finer  drink's  to  be  got,  so's 
any  one's  t'offer  me.  /  shouldn't  look  at 
none  o'  that  '  Shakespeare  ale '  if  1  was  a 
gentleman." 

His  voice  dropped  piano  as  he  went  on : 
"For  I'm  just  out  o'  the  workhouse,  sir 

—  our  monthly  holiday;  that  is,  'twere 
monthly  once,  but  once  o'  two  months 
now.  Stayed  out  too  late  at  night,  some 
on  'em,  and  we  all  suffer  as  one,  we  do. 
I'm  a  Staffordshire  man  myself,  when 
there's  work ;  but  the  iron  been  so  bad  o1 
late,  I  couldn't  hold  on  no  longer,  and  my 
friends  told  me  to  come  in  to  the  house. 
'Tis  a  prison !  there,  that's  what  it  is ! " 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  only  touch  of  tem- 
per he  had  shown.  "Let  us  out  once  in 
two  months,  because  some  on  'em  stayed 


•  An  allusion  to  the 
tpeare  in  1847. 
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with  their  friends  over  a  glass  o'  beer 
after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening !  *Tis 
slavery  1  Once  o'  two  months  to  get  a 
glass  of  ale!  .  .  .  But  we  got  one  guardian 
the  right  sort,"  he  resumed  with  less  rue- 
ful air;  "for  one  day  he  bring  an' open 
out  a  small  paper  o'  baccy  for  each  of  us 
—  and  t'others  they  did  the  same  when 
they  see  he  do  it,  next  board  day,  and  we 
have  it  reg'lar  now." 

I  congratulated  him  on  this  warm-heart- 
ed breach  of  the  spirit  of  our  poor  law 
by  the  Stratford  guardians;  then  he  de- 
scended from  those  magnates  to  my  indi- 
vidual self,  and  shot  a  random  surmise  as 
to  the  chance  of  my  having  "a  pipeful" 
about  me.  I  said  unfortunately  I  had 
almost  exactly  that  amount,  but  wanted  it 
myself.  But  I  might  have  "  a  copper  "  I 
didn't  want,  to  give  a  man  a  treat  once  in 
two  months,  and  help  him  enjoy  the  fine 
day?  This  transferred  a  threepenny  bit 
from  my  pocket  to  his,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  a  smile  that  transfigured  his  rosy 
cheeks, "  I  shall  have  a  day  to  be  sure !  "* 
Then,  overcome  by  this  consummation  of 
his  oratory,  he  moved  joyfully  forwards, 
and  left  me  his  room  instead  of  his  com- 
pany. 

Now  for  the  church,  I  thought,  ere  a 
worse  thing  befall  me !  Entering  at  the 
north-west  door,  the  woman  took  me  up 
the  oaken  aisle  straight  to  the  altar  rail, 
inside  which  lies  the  small  slab  with  those 
four  lines  beginning  — 

GOOD  FREND  FOR  IESVS  SAKE  FORBEARS, 

while  the  bust  on  the  wall  above  keeps 
watch  for  the  observance  of  this  request. 
Since  the  altar  rail  was  put  outside,  the 
thousands  of  annual  tourists  have,  at  any 
rate,  forborne  to  wear  away  the  inscription 
with  their  feet,  as  must  otherwise  have 
happened.  The  most  prominent  objects 
inside  the  rail  are  three  stately  tombs, 
and  as  the  slabs  of  the  Shakespeare  family 
lie  so  that  their  letters  are  upside  down 
to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  they  might 
easily  escape  notice,  were  it  not  for  the 
paid  attendant,  who  leads  the  visitor  up, 
and  spreads  upon  the  slab  a  "rubbing" 
of  the  words,  that  he  may  read.  There 
is  a  "  practical "  humor  about  this  state  of 
things  which  no  one  would  have  appre- 
ciated  more  than  the  man  whose  dvst 

Was  ENCLOASED  HEARE. 

It  is  a  refined  chancel ;  opposite  Shake- 
speare's bust  is  the  "  Sc riven  window,"  a 
sympathetic  picture  in  memory  of  those 
two  drowned  brothers  whose  grave  is  next 

•  As  he  afterwards  did. 
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to  the  Avoq  outside;  and  close  to  the 
bust  the  rooming  rays  come  through  the 
♦'seven  ages'1  of  the  ** American  win- 
dow." The  bust  itself  is  curious ;  perhaps 
from  being  colored  it  seems  too  business- 
like and  well-to-do,  but  the  other  extreme 
would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  air  of 
Stratford.  The  cherubs  and  skulls  that 
guard  the  arch  from  which  the  face  looks 
out  are  quite  in  keeping  with  Shakespeare. 
The  skull  at  the  top  eyes  us  blankly  like  an 
inscrutable  conundrum ;  the  only  visible 
solace  is  in  the  two  last  words  of  the  dis- 
tich underneath, 

.  .  .  OLVMPVS  HABET. 

It  is  no  use  staring  at  these  counterfeit 
presentments,  and  as  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  to  the  morning  service  the  woman 
hurried  me  through  the  vestry,  where  I 
performed  the  rites  of  inspecting  the  font, 
the  baptismal  entry,  and  the  huge  visitors' 
book.  Then  with  a  glance  at  some  pretty 
carving  on  the  organ  front  I  retired  down 
the  aisle  into  the  open  air,  looking  back 
to  the  central  figure,  as  after  a  presenta- 
tion at  court. 

I  came  back  to  the  river  wall,  and  sat 
undisturbed  for  half  an  hour  enjoying  the 
quiet  of  this  English  nook.  If  the  church 
and  churchyard  had  been  consciously 
framed  as  a  memorial  to  Shakespeare, 
they  would  have  been  a  foolish  failure; 
but  shaped  by  successive  accidents  of 
time,  they  are  all  of  a  piece  with  the  man 
and  the  place. 

As  I  sat  bewitched  a  barge  came  slowly 
with  the  stream,  punted  past  the  wall  by 
two  silent  men ;  the  surname  Lucy  on  the 
stern.  Where  are  the  Shakespeares  of 
today?  Under  the  tunnel  of  the  limes 
an  old  man  was  sweeping  autumn  leaves, 
a  veteran  grave-digger,  who  had  doubtless 
turned  up  many  skulls  in  his  time.  Some 
forefather  of  his  may  have  known  the  au- 
thor of  that  dirge,  — 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

The  barge  disappeared  by  the  mill,  and 
the  river  resumed  its  repose.  From  my 
seat  I  could  see  a  few  boats  moored 
higher  up  the  stream,  and  beyond  these  a 
fringe  of  red  cottages  near  the  bulkier 
reflection  of  the  Memorial. 

The  people  were  coming  out  of  church, 
so  I  followed  their  skirts.  A  short  walk 
through  Southern  Lane  brought  me  to 
the  Memorial,  a  brand-new  contrast  to 
everything  else  in  Stratford.  Having  paid 
my  sixpence  (cela  va  sans  dire  in  Strat- 
ford), I  climbed  the  steps  and  ladders  to 


the  top  of  the  tower.  Here  was  a  view 
worth  many  sixpences.  The  low  undula- 
tion of  Warwickshire  hills ;  the  mass  of 
warm  color  mixed  with  foliage  which 
makes  Stratford  a  charming  picture ;  the 
distant  woods  of  Charlecote ;  the  two  rail- 
ways quiet  and  on  their  best  behavior; 
the  many-arched  old  Clopton  bridge  across 
the  Avon  where  it  broadens  to  admit  the 
canal;  the  sleepy  barges  bright  in  the 
sun ;  the  children  playing  on  the  pave- 
ments,—  but  the  eye  always  returns  to  a 
tall  spire  mirrored  in  the  stream,  with 
dear  old  trees  for  a  beautiful  enclosure. 

Far  below  in  some  neighboring  house 
a  little  girl  invisible  was  playing  on  the 
piano  from  an  exercise  book :  every  note 
of  her  "tune91  came  up  clear  with  un- 
troubled expression  as  she  duly  repeated 
it  several  times;  the  clock  struck  eleven; 
a  locomotive  whistled  leisurely  across  the 
fields;  and  these  sounds  bad  the  air  to 
themselves. 

When  up  on  this  tower  any  summer's 
day,— 

Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice. 

The  Avon  winds  its  silvery  surface  east 
and  west  through  the  heart  of  England, 
byegone  history  haunting  each  bend  of  its 
banks.  Far  away  the  uplands  of  Naseby, 
nearer  the  sandstone  romance  of  Kenil- 
worth,  and  the  great  towers  of  Warwick 
just  out  of  sight ;  west  of  us  Evesham  and 
Tewkesbury  recall  the  tale;  still  farther 
down  the  Severn  breeze  blows  twice  a 
day  upon  what  is  left  of  castles  that  were 
the  landmarks  of  their  time,  Gloucester, 
Chepstow,  Monmouth  :  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  persuade  a  man  who  loves  nature  more 
than  centralization  that  this  Avon  is  Iks 
English  stream. 

Come  down  from  the  lovely  bird's-eye 
stretch,  this  sheltered  landscape  which  is 
Shakespeare's  real  memorial;  the  build- 
ing is  of  use  as  a  platform  from  which  to 
survey  the  scene. 

As  for  the  structure  itself,  the  effect  on 
the  whole  is  comic :  visitors  of  the  future 
will  regard  it  as  an  erratic  block  left  be- 
hind by  the  glacier  flow  of  our  competi- 
tion-epoch. No  doubt  the  masonry  is 
good  and  the  details  first-rate,  while  the 
theatre,  which  stands  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  Avon,  has  an  interior  admirably  ar- 
ranged with  perfect  light  and  ventilation ; 
but  it  is  all  terribly  out  of  place  in  Strat- 
ford. Stonework  and  woodwork  un- 
abashed are  redolent  of  freshness  and 
newness,  for  three  hundred  years  passed 
before  the  English  nation  rose  to  this 
pitch  of  appreciation.    It  can't  be  helped, 
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since  this  Olympian  immovability  is  part 
of  the  English  nature ;  bat  enthusiasm 
arriving  so  late  reminds  one  of  the  light 
we  catch  from  distant  stars,  which  have 
moved  on  through  infinite  space  before 
we  see  what  we  think  is  them. 

In  the  picture-gallery  a  deer  hangs 
down  over  the  large  stone  fireplace;  this 
was  shot  at  Charlecote  and  sent  for  the 
performance  of  ••  As  You  Like  It  "  in  1879, 
together  with  hounds  to  chase  the  deer 
across  the  stage.  The  stag  is  now  kept 
stuffed  for  future  presentation  of  the  play. 
"'As  You  Like  It*  always  goes  well 
here  I "  the  attendant  said.  I  fore  bore  to 
ask  her  if  in  the  neighboring  woods  of 
Arden  a  Rosalind  could  be  found  as  life- 
like as  the  dogs  and  deer. 

I  made  a  rude  survey  of  the  Library, 
where  they  collect  every  edition  of  Shake- 
speare ever  published,  and  every  book 
concerning  him :  this  is  dust  .and  ashes 
with  a  vengeance  in  honor  of  a  man  who 
wrote :  — 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made, 
These  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

The  way  in  which  "  the  nation  "  has  ex- 
pressed its  feeling  is  the  most  depressing 
thing  in  Stratford :  the  well-meant  Memo- 
rial —  a  big  hybrid  among  red  cottages 
and  timbered  houses — looking  so  sleek 
and  hopelessly  obtuse,  yet  barely  a  stone's 
throw  from  that 

•  •  .  star  y-pointing  pyramid. 

However,  we  must  not  pretend  to  be 
better  than  our  century ;  only  let  us  stick 
to  constructing  ocean  steamers  and  steel 
rails,  to  erecting  commodious  Grand  Ho- 
tels and  Central  Stations;  these  things 
we  do  very  well.  And  even  this  building, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  completed.  For  in- 
stance, a  series  of  lovely  designs  of  Shake- 
speare's heroes  and  heroines  waits  to  be 
carved  along  the  headstone  of  the  fire- 
place for  want  of  funds :  a  nation  on  whose 
empire  the  sun  never  sets  cannot  afford 
the  tenth  of  a  farthing  each  which  would 
suffice  to  finish  it  ten  times  over. 

Come  out  quick  and  let  us  make  for  the 
grassy  retreat  of  New  Place  gardens, 
where  Shakespeare  ended  his  days. 
There  is  considerable  humor  about  those 
remnants  of  the  foundations  with  their 
wire  netting.  "  The  house,"  so  the  "  Two- 
penny Guide  "  indignantly  exclaims,  "  was 
foolishly  pulled  down  by  some  one  un- 
worthy of  the  name  Reverend,  Gastrell, 
who  was  annoyed  at  people  coming  to  see 
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the  house  and  mulberry-tree."  And  the 
"  Shilling  Guide,"  as  in  duty  bound,  goes 
a  little  farther :  "  Then  he  left  the  town 
amid  the  deserved  execration  of  the  in- 
habitants." I  felt  for  this  gentleman  so 
roughly  held  up  to  opprobrium.  Relics 
which  when  nationalized  with  due  "ad- 
mission fee"  may  easily  excite  most  im- 
portant emotion,  are  apt  to  occasion  very 
different  sentiments  when  they  form  an 
appendage  of  one's  own  dwelling-house. 
Even  Job  could  not  have  stood  a  succes- 
sion of  tourists.  And  besides,  there  is  a 
pathetic  interest  about  the  razed  walls 
that  would  have  been  absent  from  a  well- 
kept  original. 

Having  got  so  far  and  the  sun  being 
hotter  than  ever,  I  proceeded  to  loaf  along 
the  clean  streets,  and  presently  found  my- 
self at  the  Great  Western  station,  where 
I  bought  a  London  paper  and  plunged 
into  current  events.  Then  louoging  back 
again  about  half  past  twelve  I  fell  into 

the  arms  of  the Hotel,  and  ordered 

lunch  with  a  five  hours'  appetite.  In 
three  minutes  I  forgot  our  parsimonious 
"nation,"  forgot  Shakespeare  even,  in 
the  unexpected  treat  that  tripped  into 
the  coffee-room.  "  Memorial  theatres  be 
h— ng — d !  "  I  murmured,  while  she  went 
to  see  if  the  potatoes  were  done.  "  How 
can  a  theatre  secure  our  vote  when  such 
straightforward  sights  as  this  come  on  us 
gratis  out  of  doors  ?  "  What  chance  has  a 
fashionable  theatre  against  a  pretty  piece 
of  naturalness  like  this  ?  There  from  ex- 
pensive seats  we  watch  the  curtain  rise  on 
suites  of  superior  upholstery,  while  the 
"actor"  paces  to  and  fro  pleased  with  his 
furniture,  surveying  the  "  house  "  for  an 
estimate  of  the  "gate-money."  Here  is  a 
genuine  English  inn,  its  walls  and  pas- 
sages studded  with  interest,  Stratford  life 
pulsating  quietly  outside,  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion, and  an  interpreter  telling  you  how 
it  all  appears  to  her,  —  with  her  healthy 
voice  and  affectionate  eyelashes.  "We 
don't  keep  'Shakespeare  ale '  Mere/"  she 
remarked  with  careless  dignity.  I  thought 
of  my  honest  pauper  in  the  churchyard. 
Then  she  told  me  —  as  I  lingered  over  a 
tomato  —  that  "the  Americans"  would 
buy  up  every  single  thing  in  the  house  if 
they  were  allowed,  and  especially  a  certain 
circular  mirror  in  a  heavy  gilt  frame, — 
which  happened  to  be  just  behind  her 
tangled  aureole  of  a  bead  as  she  spoke. 

"That  wouldn't  do!"  1  exclaimed. 

"No?"  she  rejoined,  turning  with  a 
flourish  of  skirts  to  interrogate  her  warm 
reflection:  then  smiling  happily,  I  was  left 
to  despatch  that  tomato  alone. 
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My  grief  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
entry  of  a  friend  en  route  to  Worcester  on 
a  tricycle.  We  soon  adjourned  to  the 
shady  parlor  behind  the  bar,  to  smoke  and 
chat  with  the  pleasant  hostess  :  skirts  and 
laughter  kept  the  passage  airy. 

Good-bye!  and  out  in  the  glowing 
streets  again.  At  the  corner  of  Henley 
Street  we  came  upon  my  acquaintance  of 
the  workhouse.  He  was  one  of  a  group 
of  three,  the  other  two  being  apparently 
absorbed  in  playing  the  part  of  props  to  a 
wall  against  which  they  were  leaning  with 
the  stolidity  of  buttresses.  The  face  of 
the  ex-worker  in  iron,  though  as  reasona- 
ble as  ever,  was  suffused  by  a  tint  indica- 
tive of  more  than  health.  As  he  advanced 
smiling  a  rosy  welcome,  I  was  grieved  to 
see  that  his  mental  powers  had  suffered 
invasion  since  we  met  a  few  hours  ago ; 
for  he  now  took  me  to  be  a  junior  partner 
in  that  same  brewing  firm  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  lightly  in  the  churchyard.  He 
solicited  my  opinion  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  his  getting  employment  there,  and 
awaited  my  reply  with  the  deliberate  air 
of  a  political  economist.  Whether  he  was 
by  nature  versatile  and  adapted  to  many 
industries,  or  whether  at  the  moment  he 
was  under  the  spell  of  that  finished  article 
in  whose  manufacture  he  showed  such  a 
desire  to  assist,. I  will  not  be  mean  enough 
to  decide,  but  suddenly  softening  his 
voice  he  began  to  broach  the  familiar 
formula,  "  You  haven't  a  pipeful  of " 

"  Confound  you  1 "  I  cried,  as  I  hurried 
off  electrified, "  don't  you  know  better  than 
to  behave  like  a  recurring  decimal  ?  "  He 
fell  gently  back  against  the  wall,  smiling 
ruddily  at  the  strange  language,  his  brown 
eyes  full  of  wonder  at  the  day  he  was  hav- 
ing. 

In  Stratford  they  all  seem  acting  parts  ; 
the  town  abounds  in  "characters."  Of 
course  it  is  so  in  most  remote  parts  of 
England,  but  we  notice  it  more  in  the 
neighborhood  where  Jacques  is  made  to 
say,— 

All  the  world's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

We  walked  up  the  street  towards  the 
quiet  gables  of  Shakespeare's  house, 
pulled  the  iron  bell-handle,  and  were  ush- 
ered in  by  one  of  the  Miss  Chattaways. 
Some  kindly  fate  in  gratitude  to  Shake- 
speare must  have  managed  it  so  that  on 
these  two  ladies  should  devolve  the  daily 
task  of  playing  hostess  to  a  stream  of 
tourists.  They  could  not  do  it  better,  and 
in  consequence  here  is  a  spot  in  Stratford 
where  we  feel  thoroughly  satisfied.  There 
is  no  hurry,  no  stereotyped  recitation,  or 


the  usual  paid  monotony  of  narrative,*  but 
you  are  treated  like  guests  in  a  house 
where  all  share  some  joint  recollection. 

There  are  two  rooms  downstairs  and 
two  up :  the  former  have  open  chimney- 
seats,  in  which  you  sit,  as  thousands  have 
done  before  you.  Then  we  go  up-stairs 
into  the  bedroom  where  Shakespeare  is 
said  to  have  been  born :  the  once  white 
ceiling  of  this  room  is  dense  grey-black 
with  the  scribbling  of  visitors'  names,  — 
a  diversion  now  forbidden.  On  one  of  the 
diamond-shaped  window-panes  the  name 
of  W.  Scott,  can  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
entangled from  the  chaos  of  signatures 
scratched  over  it.  Thanks  to  the  Miss 
Chattaways  even  'Arry  behaves  so  well 
when  he  comes  up  here  that  it  may  be 
recorded  of  him,  for  once  in  his  life, 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

The  painting  of  Shakespeare  in  the  ad- 
joining room  is  impressive,  looking  out 
unruffled  from  the  mercantile  "  safe " 
which  forms  his  frame.  There  is  a  strange 
air  about  the  entire  scene,  and  we  feel 
very  childish.  Our  visitors  from  across 
the  Atlantic  in  particular  —  for  they  are 
most  unaffected  —  regard  the  walls  and 
floor,  the  lawn  behind,  the  chimney  re- 
cesses, put  their  heads  out  of  the  window 
and  look  down  the  rural  street,  then  re- 
turn to  the  bare  oak  beams,  with  a  curi- 
ous expression  that  plainly  asks,  "  How 
was  it  done?" 

Cynics  smile  at  the  hourly  "pilgrim- 
age to  Stratford -on- A  von.  But  the  rea- 
son for  these  journeys  is  too  modern  to  be 
called  by  such  an  old  name.  Judging 
from  the  faces  of  the  tourists  inside  the 
house,  it  is  not  exactly  blind  hero-wor- 
ship or  reverence,  but  a  quiet  recognition 
of  existence  at  its  best.  There  is  more 
fascination  than  anything  else,  as  with 
three-year-old  children  when  they  listen 
to  a  shell:  so  here  faint  echoes  of  the 
outside  are  forever  detained  to  touch  the 
tourist  ear  —  if  he  have  five  minutes  to 
spare.  Barnum  was  going  to  buy  up  "  the 
whole  thing,"  house,  lawn,  trees,  sur- 
roundings and  all,  and  drop  them  down  in 
America;  but  the  "nation"  went  so  far 
as  to  wake  just  in  time  to  avert  this  dis- 
grace. 

Meanwhile  the  visitors  come  and  go; 
every  few  minutes  the  bell  rings  sedately 
below:  this  is  the  everlasting  tribute. 
Twelve  thousand  people  signed  their 
names  last  year  in  the  book  down-stairs, 

•  A  striking  contrast  to  that  in  the  church  at  War- 
wick. 
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and  a  large  proportion  of  these  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 

What  does  it  all  mean,  these  perennial 
groups  with  their  look  of  inquiry  ? 

The  tourists  know  that  Shakespeare  had 
a  truer  perception  of  things  —  a  better  in- 
sight into  them  —  than  ordinary  men  ;  and 
by  leaving  us  a  description  of  what  he 
saw,  we  have  our  own  platform  raised,  we 
ourselves  then  look  out  on  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  existence.  A  lovelier  pic- 
ture of  the  world  —  lovelier  because  more 
complete  —  came  into  focus  through  his 
mind;  he  was  a  first-rate  interpreter  of 
our  common  enviroment. 

Shakespeare  was  a  real  instance  of  what 
we  call  "  expression.*'  Existence,  which 
laps  against  every  pore  of  the  bodily  work- 
ings of  each  of  us,  was  so  entertained  by 
him  as  to  express  itself  in  the  splendor 
that  tints  all  his  plays.  To  use  a  very 
inadequate  and  misleading  simile,  because 
it  is  a  lifeless  one,  for  illustration  of  a  liv- 
ing fact,  we  may  say  that  he  lived  inside 
a  house  with  cleaner  windows  than  the 
rest  of  us;  as  we  listen  to  his  language 
we  stir  ourselves,  and  our  panes  uncloud, 
so  that  we  get  gleams  of  the  same  hues 
and  vistas.  1 1  is  an  instance  of  that  happy 
vaccination  which  great  men  perform  on 
their  fellows;  by  simply  reading  their 
words,  our  actual  blood  and  nerves  learn 
a  new  liability  forever  after;  our  nature 
becomes  susceptible  to  its  surroundings 
in  a  measure  like  theirs ;  we  acquire  part 
of  their  complaint. 

Do  you  know  the  Medicine  of  Example,  the 
healthy  power  of  Admiration  ?  * 

So  the  poor  tourists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  finger  the  rafters  of  his  house,  sit 
in  the  chimney-seat,  and  touch  everything, 
just  as  young  children  nestling  close  when 
pleased  by  the  spell  of  some  mysterious 
tale  will  curiously  stroke  the  hands  and 
clothing  of  the  narrator.  And  the  Miss 
Chattaways  do  not  laugh,  though  they 
watch  it  every  day  of  their  lives. 

I  found  Shottery  a  proper  rural  hamlet 
hugging  the  bends  of  its  lane,  with  drain- 
age conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
cottage  came  in  due  time  without  any 
need  to  ask  the  way,  and  entering  I  met 
old  Mrs.  Baker  in  the  passage.  "Just 
the  very  place  where  Judith  met  that 
young  man  1 "  she  exclaimed,  the  moment 
she  had  said  good  afternoon.  The  char- 
acters in  Mr.  Black's  latest  novel  were 
to  her  quite  as  real  as  the  originals  — 
her  own    ancestors  —  of    three  hundred 

•  Jean  Paul  Richter (quoted  in  "Guide"  to  Strat- 
iord). 
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years  ago.  Her  serenity  of  narrative  con- 
cerning the  former  inhabitants  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  freedom  from  the  least  touch 
of  emotion,  were  rather  sad.  Time  will 
do  anything.  She,  a  relative,  regarded 
Shakespeare  so  completely  as  an  outsider 
might,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Miss 
Chattaways  seemed  to  have  unconsciously 
acquired  the  feelings  of  a  descendant. 

Anne  Hatha  way's  Cottage  was  orig- 
inally a  respectable-sized  farmhouse,  be- 
longing to  one  of  those  old  yeoman  fami- 
lies who  vanished  when  steam  came  in. 
After  a  time  it  was  subdivided  into  three 
small  tenements,  the  middle  one  of  which 
alone  is  now  of  interest,  for  this  is  occu- 
pied by  the  present  descendant  of  the 
Hathaways. 

It  was  a  lovely  September  afternoon, 
and  I  stayed  half  an  hour  chatting  with 
the  contented  old  woman,  who  from  long 
use  is  never  at  a  loss  to  entertain  visitors. 
Of  course  I  sat  in  the  settle  —  which  cer- 
tain "courting"  is  supposed  to  have  made 
immortal  —  and  looked  over  the  family 
tree  duly  inscribed  on  the  first  leaf  of  the 
big  family  Bible.  This  Bible  was  taken 
in  "in  parts"  by  Mrs.  Baker's  father;  an 
expensive  feat  which  he  finished  a  few 
days  before  his  marriage,  when  it  ap- 
peared newly  bound.  The  family  is  so 
long-lived  that  not  many  steps  take  us 
back  to  the  Hathaway  of  Shakespeare's 
time.  Then  I  was  shown  over  the  vis- 
itors' book,  where  I  "must  see  Mary 
Anderson's  name,"  that  of  Wm.  Black, 
W.  Garfield,  and  thousands  of  others. 
Then  up-stairs  to  the  bedroom,  with  its 
very  handsome  old  carved-oak  bedstead, 
homespun  sheets,  and  pillow-case  orna- 
mented with  point  lace.  On  the  bed  lay 
a  gay  patchwork  quilt  sent  by  some  affec- 
tionate visitor. 

Time  flies,  —  and  Mrs.  Baker  remarked 
en  passant  that  though  she  used  to  make 
a  cup  of  tea  for  her  visitors,  yet  now  there 
are  so  many,  and  she  an  old  body,  she 
couldn't  be  bothered  wi'  it.  Taking  this 
hint  that  the  audience  was  over,  and  with 
it  a  Michaelmas  daisy  she  pressed  upon 
me,  I  stepped  out  again  into  the  quiet 
lane  and  said  good-bye  to  the  hamlet. 
On  my  way  back  through  the  fields,  though 
the  sunset  colors  were  spreading,  I  met 
more  tourists  making  for  "  the  cottage." 

What  brings  them  out  here  ?  and  when 
here,  why  are  they  so  fascinated  that  each 
Shottery  urchin,  every  Stratford  cow,  or 
Warwickshire  cloud,  seems  possessed  by 
a  secret  ?  Is  it  (as  some  assert)  "  human- 
ity "  which  attracts  them  so  ?  or  is  it  some- 
thing else,  the  perception  of  possibilities 
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outside,  which  for  once  —  the  door  being 
open  —  walked  in  through  this  quiet  En- 
glish avenue? 

The  interest  that  fetches  them  here  in 
flocks,  to  look  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
depart  apparently  satisfied  with  their  jour- 
ney, is  something  of  a  sort  with  that  which 
makes  men  gape  over  the  hole  where  a 
meteoric  stone  has  fallen.  Any  new  mes- 
sage from  the  outside  will  have  this  ef- 
fect: people  haunt  the  place  where  it 
arrived,  even  though  the  message  be  un- 
intelligible. But  here  the  thick-thatched 
cottage,  the  neighboring  pastures,  the 
Stratford  elms  and  the  English  stream, 
the  quiet  roads,  the  red-roofed  houses,  — 
all  speak  in  a  clear  voice  with  notes  which 
like  those  of  Orpheus  draw  even  stocks 
and  stones.  We  hear  a  new  invitation  d 
la  valse — of  life.  The  commonplace 
character  of  the  surroundings  is  what  ap- 
peals to  us:  if  a  Shakespeare  happened 
here,  why  not—  Each  finishes  ac- 
cording to  his  mood. 

Then  the  luck  of  life  arrests  us.  These 
ordinary  Stratford  materials  are  no  differ- 
ent from  those  of  our  own  locality.  But 
in  just  this  one  case  the  elements  (within 
and  without)  happened  to  be  so  "  mixed 
up,"  the  nature  of  the  man  was  so  dis- 
posed and  developed,  that  existence  could 
come  to  terms  with  him  in  a  way  unknown 
to  his  fellows. 

It  is  the  outside  readiness-* almost 
womanly  in  its  attitude  —  as  yet  compara- 
tively unknown  till  such  personations  put 
us  in  touch  with  it;  this  is  what,  much  as 
he  may  protest,  brings  our  tourist  to  lin- 
ger here  as  many  hours  as  would  suffice 
to  "do"  a  Continental  capital.  It  is  not 
humanity,  but  the  other  working  partner 
of  humanity,  which  draws  men  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Not  humanity,  but  existence,  which  is 
much  greater.  In  a  century  of  machinery 
moved  by  gigantic  power,  so  many  thou- 
sands of  sudden  deaths  occur  in  cold  blood 
as  part  of  our  e very-day  work.  This  famil- 
iar snapping  short  of  life,  taken  along  with 
increased  knowledge  of  physical  struc- 
ture, has  caused  a  change  of  mood  regard- 
ing death :  some  of  the  old  horror  has 
pased  away.  We  are  now  struck  by  the 
character  of  the  conditions  of  our  tenure 
of  life.  The  least  little  "  bodily  "  change 
quite  alters  our  "  consciousness/'  *>.,  quite 
alters  the  way  in  which  we  realize  exist- 
ence, the  manner  in  which  existence  whis- 
pers overtures  to  us.  So  men  begin  to 
think  more  about  the  infinite  possibilities 
unpersonified,  and  less  blindly  of  the  one 
presentation  they  lose,  when  a  friend  has 
14  died."    Life  and  death  strike  them  as 


variations  of  an  air  which  they  have  lately 
begun  to  catch.  The  same  impression  is 
made  when  watching  a  patient  under  ether 
or  chloroform.  He  is  not  the  "  subject " 
of  these  quick,  fantastic  variations ;  be  is 
only  a  variation  himself. 

It  is  bad  players  who  allow  our  atten- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  instrument  they 
are  using ;  with  a  great  player  we  are  lost 
in  the  spirit  of  the  air.  So  when  we  lis- 
ten to  the  finest  men,  the  best  specimens 
who  have  said  and  done,  our  thoughts 
run  away  from  humanity  in  admiration  of 
existence,  which  becomes  so  audible 
through  the  instrument  of  humanity. 
Some  of  these  human  instruments  are 
more  •*  expressive  "  than  others,  but  the 
more  expressive  ones  simply  force  upon 
us  more  vividly  what  they  all  express 
somehow,  —  the  great  fact  outside.  There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  any  philosophy.  And 
the  best  specimens  of  humanity  know  that 
humanity  is  a  childish  thing  compared 
with  existence. 

Yet  there  are  castaways  of  this  stormy 
century  who,  hurriedly  turned  adrift  from 
their  snug  yacht  of  unseaworthy  "  beliefs  M 
without  any  solid  constructive  food,  find 
themselves  in  a  position  like  those  poor 
men  of  the  Mignonette,  alone  on  the 
ocean  with  a  few  turnip-tins:  then  they 
feed  on  themselves,  —  and  this  forlorn 
cannibalism  is  called  the  worship  of  hu- 
manity. 

But  most  of  those  thousands  who  yearly 
step  out  at  Stratford  station,  to  spend 
some  hours  in  the  tranquil  town,  when 
face  to  face  with  the  turf  and  trees  where 
Shakespeare  lived  and  died,  if  they  think 
at  all,  will  simply  wonder  as  they  walk, 
why  here,  in  this  inconspicuous  shelter  of 
meadow  and  wood,  reality  should  have 
come  so  bright.  Feeling  that  such  an 
event  may  again  be  within  an  ace  of  hap- 
pening at  any  moment  anywhere  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  that  brought  it  here, 
they  move  to  and  fro  among  the  relics 
with  faith  and  hope  alive  inside  them. 
The  air  is  redolent  of  high  stakes :  each 
laborer  they  meet  wears  a  double  mask: 
he  seems  quite  near,  as  regards  \ht  possi- 
bility, and  yet,  as  regards  probability,  he 
is  so  far  from  something  infinitely  better. 
Comedy  and  tragedy  walk  and  talk  all 
round.  Even  the  Great  Western  goods- 
train  rumbles  on  enchanted  ground. 

Now  away  from  wonderland  !  The  chil- 
dren are  indoors  at  tea,  and  the  quiet 
town  still  quieter.  One  warm-faced  girl 
we  pass  on  the  way  leans  out  of  a  door- 
step, hands    crossed   behind   her    back, 
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watching  the  clouds  in  the  west,  her 
thoughts  wandering  after  them.  Then 
the  train  ambles  off  with  us,  while  the 
midges  swarm  in  the  soft  twilight. 

At  Hat  ton  the  sunset  was  streaming 
red  along  the  rails,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  the  day  was  over  and  I  was  back  at 
Birmingham  again,  —  a  startling  piece  of 
scene-shifting.  Whatever  other  notoriety 
the  big  town  may  boast  it  is  without  con- 
troversy a  convenient  junction  for  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

An  hour  later,  as  I  strolled  with  a 
friend  up  New  Street  towards  the  broad- 
side of  Municipal  Buildings,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  the  nineteenth  century. 
Stupendous  posters  side  by  side  an* 
nounced  the  visit  of  a  popular  danscnse 
and  {the  opening  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress.  Crowds  of  philosophers,  genial 
and  sanguine  from  their  after-dinner  wine, 
were  filing  in  through  the  lofty  portals, 
ready  to  carry  everything  (on  paper)  be- 
fore them.  And  hanging  with  the  frank- 
est curiosity  on  their  skirts  were  dozens 
of  creatures  mostly  young,  some  of  them 
too  pretty  to  need  the  paint  which  never- 
theless the  corporation  gas  depicted  vivid 
on  their  cheeks. 

God  is  great  1  as  the  heathen  say. 
What  an  air,  which  is  capable  of  so  much 
expression  that  all  we  have  seen  to-day  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  its  variations ! 

The  superb  summer  sky;  the  beautiful 
seaside  waves;  the  resounding  station  at 
midnight;  the  express  with  its  "slip" 
carriage ;  the  infinite  variety  of  boys  and 
girls;  the  kindly  hospital  back  from  the 
road;  the.  placid  mill-wheel  dipping  in 
and  out ;  the  quaint  lover  of  quadrupeds ; 
the  fifteen-year-old  on  her  sunny  lawn; 
the  silent  churchyard  with  its  melody 
of  Mozart;  the  unavenging  pauper;  the 
dead  Memorial  and  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare ;  the  "soft-flowing  Avon," showing 
pictures  at  every  bend;  the  locomotive 
shrill  in  the  midday  heat;  the  London 
newspapers ;  the  touch  of  healthy  nature 
inside  the  inn;  the  splendor  of  the  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  three  poor  cronies 
enjoyiog  it  drunk  against  the  wall;  that 
timbered  house  empty  but  eloquent;  the 
Americans  interviewing  bare  boards ;  the 
devoted  custodian  in  the  Museum,  living 
every  day  three  hundred  years  behind  the 
age,  while  the  telegraph  clicks  at  the  post- 
office  opposite ;  the  cows  on  the  way  to 
Shottery  unaware  of  it  all,  the  rural  in* 
habitants  aware  but  unable  to  compre- 
hend ;  the  cheerful  old  lady  whose  orbit 
touched  a  greater  one  three  centuries  ago ; 
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the  book  with  thousands  of  signatures 
from  all  the  world  over  in  a  corner  of  the 
thatched  cottage;  the  tourists  hastening 
as  the  sun  begins  to  set;  the  last  wide 
view  of  golden  red  above  the  elms ;  the 
myriad  midges  in  the  silent  fields :  then  a 
million  lights  and  noises  in  the  metropolis 
of  blood  and  iron ;  the  competing  saviours 
of  society  pouring  in  to  the  Institute,  their 
victims  within  —  and  without;  the  soft 
September  air  that  presently  has  the  pave- 
ments to  itself,  —  and  sleep  the  finale. 

£.   POINGDESTRE. 


From  The  Spectator. 
DR.  LIDDON  ON  PROGRESS. 

In  his  last  April  sermon  at  St.  Paul's, 
Dr.  Liddon  discussed  the  old,  and  yet  ever 
new,  subject  of  the  so-called  "  progress  " 
of  the  age  aod  species.  Hs  drew  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  what  most  men  under- 
stand under  the  word  "  progress."  They 
express  by  it,  he  said,  much  what  the 
country  townsman  expresses  who  points 
out  to  a  long-absent  fellow-citizen  "  how  a 
street  has  been  widened  and  rebuilt ;  how, 
by  use  of  patent  machinery  in  a  manufac- 
tory, the  partners  have  been  able  to  un- 
dersell all  rival  firms,  and  improve  the 
homes  of  their  workmen ;  how  the  town 
is  within  five  hours  of  London,  and  the 
state  of  the  markets  in  Paris  and  Berlin  is 
known  instantly  on  its  exchange;  how 
costly  a  building  is  the  town-hall,  and  how 
the  electric  light  is  certain  to  be  adopted 
soon."  "  He  concludes,"  said  Dr.  Lid- 
don, "  by  saying,  *  In  fact,  you  would  not 
know  the  place;  if  you  except  the  old 
church  with  its  weathercock,  and  some 
almshouses,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
new.1"  What  Dr.  Liddon,  of  course, 
wished  to  point  out  was  that,  in  such  a 
conception  of  progress  as  this,  there  is 
no  necessary  progress  at  all.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  ^advantage  in  such  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  in  places  that  do  not 
move  with  the  times,  and  that  remain  un- 
changed amidst  a  world  of  change,  there 
is  more  often  regress  than  progress  in 
moral  life,  as  well  as  failure  to  achieve 
physical  progress.  Still,  it  is  not  any  ad- 
vance in  manipulating  matter,  which  con- 
stitutes progress  in  the  religious  sense  of 
the  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul 
earnestly  desired  "  to  press  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling." 
Improvements  in  manipulating  matter 
might  be,  said  Dr.  Liddon,  to  humanity, 
"  no  better  than  a  new  coat  to  a  man  who 
had  disease  of  the  heart."    The  progress 
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in  external  decency  might  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  great  falling-off  in  moral 
and  spiritual  health.  What  St.  Paul 
meant  by  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  his  high  calling  was,  "  more 
faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  truthfulness, 
courage,  purity,  self-mastery,  suppression 
of  self,"  —  progress,  in  short,  of  a  kind  that 
shall  survive  death.  Undoubtedly,  that 
is  the  true  progress,  and  undoubtedly  just 
because  it  is  the  true  progress,  there'is  no 
necessary  law  of  it.  It  is  even  conceiva- 
ble that  every  generation  might  begin  its 
career  under,  in  some  respects,  better 
moral  conditions  than  those  under  which 
the  previous  generation  began  its  career, 
so  far  as  those  moral  conditions  implied 
only  less  savage  passions  and  more  soft- 
ened manners,  a  temper  that  fitted  more 
easily  into  the  conditions  of  other  persons' 
tempers,  and  habits  of  life  more  temper- 
ate and  more  permeated  by  intellectual 
refinement,  and  yet  that  none  the  less 
there  might  be  no  real  moral  progress,  for 
moral  progress,  we  imagine,  depends,  not 
on  the  improved  moral  conditions  under 
which  each  new  generation  does  its  work, 
but  on  the  moral  use  actually  made  of  its 
own  conditions  —  whatever  these  may  be 
—  by  those  who  live  in  them.  For  exam- 
ple, while  we  should  say  that  a  barbarous 
generation  had  made  great  progress  which 
had  really  learned  something  of  humility 
and  of  the  power  to  forgive,  we  should  say 
that  a  civilized  generation  which  had  sim- 
ply become  involuntarily  softened  and  hu- 
manized in  its  tastes  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  higher  intellectual  habits,  and 
had  not  exerted  any  increasing  power  of 
self-control  over  its  own  actions,  would 
have  made  no  progress.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  a  man's  habits  and  stand- 
ards are  more  worthy  at  the  close  of  life 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning,  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  has  made  progress,  unless 
it  be  clear  that  that  improvement  is  due  to 
the  strong  exercise  of  volition,  and  not 
merely  to  a  gradual  change  in  the  natural 
likings  of  the  majority  of  the  generation 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives.  You  may 
have  a  great  advance  in  all  that  is  meant 
by  civilization,  even  as  regards  habits  of 
mind,  and  yet  contemporaneously  with  it 
a  great  retrogression  in  all  that  is  signi- 
fied by  the  moral  and  spiritual  state.  Not 
only  may  a  man  with  advanced  disease  of 
the  heart  wear  a  better  coat  than  he  ever 
wore  while  his  heart  beat  in  perfect  health,- 
but  a  man  with  a  cankered  character  may 
command  a  far  more  keen  and  practised 
intellect,  and  may  display  far  more  genial 
and  refined  tastes,  than  he  ever  had  at 
his  disposal  before  that  canker  showed 
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itself.  True  progress  depends,  not  on  a 
change  of  habit  and  taste  for  the  better, 
but  on  a  change  of  character  for  the  bet- 
ter; and  a  change  of  character  for  the 
better  is  no  more  involved  in  a  change  of 
habit  and  taste  for  the  better,  than  it  is  in 
the  change  of  scenery  or  furniture  for  the 
better.  It  is  as  easy  to  improve  the  moral 
conditions  of  men  without  improving  their 
moral  conduct,  as  it  is  to  make  an  animal 
tamer  and  more  domestic  without  subdu- 
ing its  wilfulness,  whenever  that  wilful- 
ness is  fairly  roused.  A  hundred  circum- 
stances alter  inevitably  the  moral  condi- 
tions of  a  generation,  which  do  not  in  the 
least  depend  on  its  sense  of  duty.  The 
mere  increasing  pressure  of  population, 
for  instance,  had  a  subduing  effect  on  the 
self-importance  of  average  men,  but  that 
subduing  effect  operates  quite  involunta- 
rily, and  does  not  seriously  involve  any 
single  act  of  self-renunciation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  true  moral  progress 
in  any  society  which  will  not  satisfy  this 
test,  —  that  the  majority  of  men  in  that 
society  shall  end  life  with  a  higher  and 
more  strenuous  fidelity  of  will  than  they 
exhibited  in  the  opening  of  life.  If  there 
is  to  be  real  progress,  there  must  be  not 
merely  an  involuntary  refinement  of  na- 
ture, but  a  voluntary  subjugation  of  char- 
acter. What  St.  Paul  asked  of  himself 
was  not  a  higher  adaptability  in  his  feel- 
ings to  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moved,  but  a  readi- 
ness to  trample  boldly  on  his  own  feelings 
when  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  Master  re- 
quired it. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  question 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  moral  progress 
in  the  world  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  so 
extremely  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
the  improvement  in  the  moral  conditions 
to  which  men  are  subjected,  and  an  im- 
proved use  of  whatever  moral  conditions 
we  have.  Take  the  effect  of  education 
on  the  diminution  of  crime  in  the  young. 
Is  that  a  real  case  of  genuine  moral  prog- 
ress, or  only  a  case  of  improved  moral 
conditions  leading  to  a  higher  constitution 
of  the  race,  rather  than  to  a  higher  and 
nobler  energy  in  the  handling  of  that  con- 
stitution ?  We  should  be  inclined  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  the 
former.  It  really  means  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  circumstances  of  the  younger 
generation,  not  necessarily  the  improved 
use  of  their  circumstances  (whatever  they 
be)  by  those  who  are  subjected  to  them ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that  we  can 
assert  a  true  moral  progress  in  the  sense 
of  St.  Paul.  Of  course,  successfully  to 
advance  the  conditions  under  which  the 
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young  begin  life  is  true  progress  for  those 
who  bring  about  this  advance;  but  it  is 
not  true  progress  for  those  who  gain 
by  it,  it  is  for  them  only  the  securing  of 
a  better  starting-point,  not  the  forward 
movement  from  that  starting-point,  which 
last  alone  is  true  progress;  and  there- 
fore, while  we  cordially  recognize  every 
great  reform  in  the  conditions  of  life  as 
marking  the  progress,  in  the  best  sense, 
of  those  who  secured  it  and  who  made 
great  sacrifices  to  secure  it,  we  should 
measure  progress  for  those  who  profit 
by  it  not  by  the  more  elevated  position 
from  which  they  start,  but  by  the  use 
to  which  they  turn  that  more  elevated 
position.  St.  Paul's  idea  of  progress  re- 
quired a  moral  forward  movement  in  the 
individual ;  and  without  a  moral  forward 
movement  in  the  individual  he  would  not 
have  admitted  that  there  was,  for  that  in- 
dividual, any  progress. 

Nothing  seems  to  us  more  dangerous 
than  the  way  in  which  the  word  "  prog- 
ress "  is  often  used  to  hide  the  cessation 
of  all  forward  movement,  and  even  the 
roost  discreditable  backsliding.  People 
talk  magniloquently  of  "progress"  whose 
only  idea  of  progress  is  that  other  people 
have  made  great  sacrifices  to  raise  for 
them  the  platform  of  advantage  from 
which  they  start.  They  talk  as  if  they 
were  entitled  to  some  reflected  merit  even 
from  the  discovery  of  the  telegraph  and 
the  electric  light,  because  they  happen  to 
live  in  the  age  in  which  these  were  in- 
vented,—  as  if  the  penny  press  were  an 
imputed  righteousness  to  them,  and  as  if 
Bessemer's  process  covered  for  them  a 
multitude  of  sins.  In  reality,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  for  any  man  of  mature 
age  to  convince  himself  that  he  has  per- 
sonally made  any  progress,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  spiritual.  The  young,  of  course, 
up  to  a  certain  age,  make  very  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  all  their  pow- 
ers, though  whether  the  development  of 
powers,  which  is  often  as  delightful  as  it 
is  rapid,  is  a  forward  movement  for  which 
any  credit  ought  to  be  taken,  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine.  But  the  age  of  rapid 
development  once  passed,  nothing  is 
harder  than  for  any  true  man  to  say  that 
he  has  made  a  real  forward  movement  of 
any  kind,  that  be  is  definitely  better  than 
be  was  a  year  ago  in  any  one  respect,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  or  spiritual.  We  are 
such  creatures  of  habit,  that  hardly  even 
a  great  and  perpetual  strain  will  tell  much 
on  the  structure  of  our  inward  inclinations 
and  attitudes  of  mind,  —  by  which  chiefly 
a  man  ought  to  judge  his  character.  Can 
any  impatient  man  say  that  by  years  of 


struggle  be  has  subdued  the  flash  of  tem- 
per with  which  sudden  annoyances  are 
greeted  ?  Can  any  proud  man  say  that  by 
years  of  struggle  he  has  subdued  that 
flash  of  resentment  with  which  he  meets 
condescension  or  humiliation  ?  We  are 
far  from  denying  it ;  but  this  we  will  say, 
that  while  progress  in  the  false  sense  of 
the  term,  —  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  work,  —  is  one  of 
the  commonest  things  possible  in  this 
age,  progress  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  the  individual  forward  move- 
ment of  the  moral  nature  which  reduces  a 
deep-rooted  temptation  to  innocuousness, 
and  by  sheer  effort  places  the  nature  at  a 
definitely  higher  level  than  mere  circum- 
stances could  have  secured  it,  is  one  of 
the  very  rarest  of  all  phenomena,  —  a  phe- 
nomenon so  rare  that  a  man  who  can  be 
sure  of  it  in  himself  has  perhaps  better 
ground  for  gratitude  and  peace  than  any 
recipient  of  external  blessings  could  boast 
of.  If  this  be  especially  the  age  of  prog- 
ress, it  is  the  age  of  progress  which  has 
most  debased  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"progress,"  and  attached  to  it  all  sorts  of 
false  suggestions,  which  are  nothing  but 
sedatives  to  the  indolent  and  the  presump- 
tuous, disguising  from  them  both  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  rarity  of  a  personal  advance 
in  all  those  qualities  in  which  advance  is 
of  the  greatest  moment. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY. 

It  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a 
pedigree  to  distinguish  one,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots 
have  never  formed  a  society  to  assert  their 
claims  before.  They  have  a  pedigree,  and 
a  very  good  one ;  but  as  yet  they  have 
been  content  to  allow  the  world  to  find  it 
out.  Scotchmen  would  not  have  been 
equally  careless.  A  body  of  Scotch  Cath- 
olics in  France,  supposing  such  a  thing  to 
be  possible,  would  long  ago  have  had  a 
society,  with  a  hall  and  a  periodical  feast. 
They  would  have  kept  a  sharp  look-out  to 
see  that  the  colony  received  all  due  credit, 
and  would  have  taken  good  care  to  hunt 
up  every  descendant  of  the  original  emi- 
grants who  had  in  any  way  distinguished 
himself  in  the  world.  The  Huguenots 
have  never  till  now  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  that  trouble.  The  reticence  need 
not  be  put  down  either  to  modesty  or  to 
readiness  to  mix  with  the  people  they 
were  settled  among.  Neither  the  first 
refugees  nor  their  descendants  have  ever 
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been  wanting  in  a  keen  sense  of  the  sacri- 
fices they  made  for  conscience'  sake.  The 
families  which  fled  from  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  knew 
perfectly,  no  doubt,  the  whole  extent  of 
their  superiority  to  the  Palatines.  It  was 
one  thing  to  leave  France  because  you 
could  not  swallow  the  mass,  and  another 
to  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home  by 
Frenchmen.  The  Huguenots  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
their  nationality.  M.  J.  J.  Weiss  found  a 
whole  village  of  their  descendants  in  the 
midst  of  Germany  still  as  French  in  lan- 
guage and  customs  as  ever.  They  kept 
till  lately,  if  they  do  not  still  keep,  a  little 
orderly  and  prosperous  Ghetto  of  their 
own  at  Berlin.  Nobody  need  grudge 
them  their  pride  of  race,  for  wlrerever  the 
Huguenot  has  settled  he  has  duly  paid  for 
his  hospitality.  He  has  never  forgotten 
that  France  was  wholly  given  up  to  the 
Scarlet  Woman,  and  has  fought  against 
her  accordingly  and  with  some  effect. 
That  dreadful  Frederick  the  Great,  whom 
the  Due  de  Broglie  finds  such  a  wicked 
man  because  he  beat  the  French^,  was 
suckled  on  the  niWkS^Ae  Huguenots,  so 
to  speak.  They  neve*Jjachari  opportunity 
to  educate  such  a  monster  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  done  good  service  none  the 
less.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  feel  themselves  a  pecul- 
iar people,  and  cast  about  for  a  way  of 
recording  the  fact.  The  society,  of  which 
Sir  H.  A.  Layard  is  the  first  president,  is 
as  good  a  way  of  doing  it  as  another. 
Probably  the  first  generation  of  refugees 
would  not  have  altogether  approved  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  "Criterion,"  Picca- 
dilly, or  have  thought  a  meeting  preceded 
by  a  dinner  the  best  way  of  commemorat- 
ing the  sufferings  and  merits  of  the  saints, 
but  such  considerations  need  not  disturb 
their  present  descendants.  When  the 
society  is  fully  in  working  order  and  has 
set  about  collecting  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  Huguenot  families  settled  in  En- 
gland, it  will  have  an  undoubtedly  blame- 
less occupation. 

When  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  com- 
munity is  written  a  good  many  reasons 
will  be  found  why  it  has  held  such  a  re- 
spectable position  in  this  country.  The 
first  settlers,  for  one  thing,  introduced 
new  industries,  and  were  careful  to  keep 
them  to  themselves.  Accordingly  they 
prospered,  and  when  they  made  money 
they  saved  it.  Not  a  few  of  the  first  gen- 
eration were  able  men,  and  their  descend- 
ants have  been  worthy  of  a  tough  race. 
The  society  will  not  have  to  seek  far  to 
find  the  names  of  men. of  mark  who  come 


from  the  French  settlers.  Still,  when  all 
their  later  merits  have  been  duly  set  forth, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  exceptionally  hon- 
orable character  of  a  descent  from  the 
Huguenots  is  due  much  less  to  their  silk- 
weaving  and  their  success  in  producing 
lawyers  than  to  the  fact  that  they  alone 
among  the  refugees  who  have  found  shelter 
in  England  paid  their  footing  in  military 
service.  They  gave  us  one  good  general 
and  several  good  officers.  The  Duke  of 
Schomberg  may  be  taken  as  a  set-off  to 
the  Earl  of  Galway.  At  the  outset  of  tbeir 
existence  as  an  exiled  people  they  did  us 
the  excellent  service  of  helping  to  bring 
troublesome  people  in  Ireland  to  order. 
No  doubt  the  work  had  much  in  it  calcu- 
lated to  please  them.  Having  just  been 
dragooned  and  sent  to  the  galleys  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church,  they  must  have 
found  the  task  of  fixing  the  penal  laws  on 
the  necks  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
very  attractive.  V  Then,  too,  they  could 
meet  their  naVrcU&fsecutors  in  Ireland. 
But  it  woukHAuugjacious  to  deny  them 
their  due  praise4because  they  worked  for 
their  own  revenge  in  working  for  us.  It 
\js  enough  that  they  did  what  they  under* 
QgkHP>lp  remarkably  well  at  the  Boyne 
and  aK  Atfgbrjra.VAt  a  later  date  they 
fought  equally  well  in  Spain.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Huguenot  body  that  the 
ministry  thought  fit  to  trust  Galway  with 
the  command  of  the  army  he  contrived  to 
lose  so  effectually.  The  French  regi- 
ments would  have  fought  quite  as  well 
under  Peterborough  and  have  helped  him 
to  win.  As  it  was,  they  were  reduced  to 
preventing  Galway  from  losing  as  dis- 
gracefully as  he  might  have  done.  They 
got  themselves  cut  to  pieces,  and  no  rea- 
sonable man  could  ask  any  more  from 
them.  Much  good  has  been  said,  and  de- 
servedly, about  the  services  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  more  peaceful  ways ;  but  it  was 
the  hard  fighting  of  these  regiments  which 
gave  the  body  its  especial  distinction. 
We  owe  something  to  the  industry  of 
Flemish  immigrants;  but  nobody  traces 
his  ancestry  elaborately  to  them.  There 
were  French  Protestants  in  England  long 
before  Lewis  XIV.  was  born,  and  they 
had  their  churches,  and  their  story  of 
sufferings  for  conscience1  sake,  some  of 
which  were  undergone  in  this  country,  and 
not  from  Roman  Catholics.  The  Hugue- 
nots who  came  over  here  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  had  many 
predecessors ;  but  nobody  who  claims  de- 
scent from  a  French  Protestant  at  all 
cares  to  go  back  beyond  the  last  swarm. 
They  have  secured  all  the  honor,  and  in 
the  main  they  deserved  it 
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THE  GIRL  THAT   LOST  THINGS,  ETC. 


THE  GIRL  THAT  LOST  THINGS, 
BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D. 

It  was  a  girl  that  lost  things, 

Nor  only  from  her  hand ; 
She  lost,  indeed  —  why,  most  things 

As  if  they  had  been  sand  1 

She  said,  "  But  I  must  use  them  1 

I  cannot  hoard  them  all  I 
Indeed  I  did  not  lose  them, 

I  only  let  them  fall ! " 

And  first  she  lost  her  thimble ; 

It  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Her  eyes  were  very  nimble, 

But  she  never  saw  it  more. 

And  then  she  lost  her  dolly — 

Her  very  doll  of  all ! 
And  that  was  far  from  jolly, 

But  worse  things  did  befall. 

She  lost  a  ring  of  pearls, 

With  a  ruby  in  them  set ; 
But  the  dearest  girl  of  girls 

Cried  only,  did  not  fret. 

And  then  she  lost  her  robin. 

Ah,  that  was  sorrow  dire  I 
He  hopped  along,  and — bob  in 

Hopped  bob  into  the  fire  ! 

She  lost  her  way,  far  wandering  j 

But  no  ill  did  betide; 
Brook-like,  she  but,  meandering, 

Came  home  on  t'other  side. 

And  once  she  lost  a  kiss : 

It  was  upon  the  stair ; 
But  that  she  did  not  miss, 

For  sure  it  was  somewhere ! 

Just  there  she  lost  her  heart  too ; 

But  did  so  well  without  it, 
She  took  that  in  good  part  too, 

And  said — not  much  about  it 

But  when  she  lost  her  health, 

She  did  feel  rather  poor ; 
Then  in  came  loads  of  wealth 

By  quite  another  door ! 

And  then  she  lost  a  dimple 

That  was  upon  her  check ; 
But  that  was  very  simple  — 

She  was  so  thin  and  weak  1 

And  then  she  lost  her  mother, 
And  thought  that  she  was  dead  ! 

And  there  was  not  another 
On  whom  to  lay  her  head ! 

And  then  she  lost  her  self — 

But  that  she  threw  away ; 
And  God  upon  his  shelf 

It  carefully  did  lay. 


At  last  she  lost  the  world  — 

But  that  she  did  not  mind ! 
Away  from  it  she  whirled 

In  a  black  and  stormy  wind  — 

Away  to  the  land  of  lost  things, 

The  land  of  lovely  saving ; 
And  there  she  found —  why,  most  things, 

And  all  things  worth  the  having. 

For  first  she  found  her  mother, 

And  for  very  joy  she  cried ; 
And  then  she  found  that  other 

Who  kept  her  heart  inside. 

And  then  she  found  the  kiss 

She  lost  upon  the  stair ; 
She  had  it  back,  I  guess, 

But  to  keep  it  did  not  care. 

And  she  found  herself  all  mended, 

New-fitted,  clean,  and  white ; 
And  she  found  her  health,  new-blended 

With  a  radiant  delight. 

And  I  think  her  little  robin  — 
To  be  sure,  my  hands  I'd  clap  — 

Came  fluttering,  and  went  bob  in, 
Went  bob  into  her  lap. 

So,  if  you  cannot  keep  things, 

Be  quiet  till  to-morrow ; 
And  mind  you  don't  be  weep  things 

That  are  not  worth  your  sorrow ; 

For  the  Father  great  of  fathers, 

And  of  all  the  girls  and  boys, 
Us  in  his  arms  all  gathers, 

And  cares  about  our  toys. 

Sunday  Magarina. 


MY  BED  IS  A  BOAT. 

My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat ; 

Nurse  helps  me  in  when  I  embark ; 
She  girds  me  in  my  sailor's  coat 

And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 

At  night,  I  go  on  board  and  say 
Good-night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore  ; 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 

And  sometimes  things  to  bed  I  take, 
As  prudent  sailors  have  to  do : 

Perhaps  a  slice  of  wedding  cake, 
Perhaps  a  toy  or  two. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer : 
But  when  the  day  returns  at  last, 

Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier, 
I  find  my  vessel  fast 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
GAINSBOROUGH.* 

It  was  on  the  loth  of  December,  1788. 
The  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  had 
assembled  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in 
the  old  rooms  at  Somerset  House.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  president,  then  a 
man  of  sixty-five  and  more  than  threatened 
with  paralysis,  rose  to  address  tbem. 
The  occasion  was  one  which  his  age  and 
growing  infirmities,  the  rapid  nearing  of 
the  term  of  his.honored  life,  and  the  youth 
and  forward  outlook  of  his  audience,  must 
have  combined  to  render  almost  solemn. 
He  had  chosen  for  his  theme  the  art-work 
of  a  great  painter  who  had  died  some  four 
months  before,  on  the  2nd  of  the  previous 
August,  of  a  painter  also  supremely 
honored  in  his  craft,  and  who  alone  among 
Sir  Joshua's  contemporaries  might  fit- 
tingly be  put  forward  as  Sir  Joshua's  rival 
—  a  painter,  moreover,  who  had  not  al- 
ways been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Academy  and  its  president.  One  can  im- 
agine how  eagerly  the  students  bent  for- 
ward to  listen  as  Sir  Joshua  began  that 
fourteenth  discourse  of  his  on  the  "  excel- 
lencies and  defects  "  in  the  "  character  " 
of  **  Mr.  Gainsborough. n 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  possibly  some 
sense  of  mischief  may  have  mingled  with 
their  anticipations.  But  if  they  expected 
that  the  lion  that  was  alive  would  growl 
dislike  over  the  lion  that  was  dead;  if 
they  thought  to  hear  undeniable  beauties 
grudgingly  admitted,  aod  faults  cunningly 
and  curiously  discussed ;  if  they  hoped  to 
see  how  jealousy  can  caricature,  and  even 
a  great  man  be  very  small  —  why,  then,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  they  clearly  did  not 
know  their  president.  And  as  youth  is 
open  to  high  and  generous  impulse  as 
well  as  mischievous,  doubtless  they  felt  a 

•  1.  Exhibition  of  tht  Works  of  Thomas  Gains- 
borough*  R.A.  Wfth  Historical  Notes  by  F.  G.  Stb- 
phbns,  Author  of  "  English  Children  as  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds."    Grosvenor  Gallery. 

a.  Life  of  Thomas  Gainsborough*  R.A.  By  the 
late  Gborgb  William  Fulchbb.  Edited  by  his  Son. 
London  :  1856. 

3.  Gainsborough.  By  Gborgb  M.  Brock-Arnold, 
M.A.,  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  London:  1881. 
("  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  ") 

4.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Paintings  of  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  Esq.  By  Philip  Thicknbssb.  Printed 
for  the  Author,  1788. 
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thrill  of  noble  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke,  in 
stately  old-world  phrase,  of  the  recent  loss 
of  "one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
Academy,"  and  dwelt  on  the  dead  painter's 
genius  and  industry  and  pure  disinterested 
devotion  to  his  art.  Doubtless  too  they 
felt  the  pathos  of  the  speaker's  words  — 
we  may  be  sure  there  was  a  pathos  in  the 
speaker's  voice  —  when  he  told  them  how, 

a  few  days  before  Mr.  Gainsborough  died,  he 
wrote  me  a  letter  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  good  opinion  I  entertained  of  his 
abilities,  and  the  manner  in  which,  he  had 
been  informed,  I  always  spoke  of  him ;  and 
desired  he  might  see  me  once  more  before  he 
died.  I  am  aware  how  flattering  it  is  to  my- 
self to  be  thus  connected  with  the  dying  testi- 
mony which  this  excellent  painter  bore  to  his 
art  But  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  sup- 
press that  I  was  not  connected  with  him  by 
any  habits  of  familiarity :  if  any  little  jealousies 
had  subsisted  between  us,  they  were  forgotten 
in  those  moments  of  sincerity ;  and  he  turned 
towards  me  as  one  who  was  engrossed  by  the 
same  pursuits,  and  who  deserved  his  good 
opinion  by  being  sensible  of  his  excellence. 
•Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  what  passed 
at  this  last  interview,  the  impression  of  it  upon 
my  mind  was,  that  his  regret  at  losing  life,  was 
principally  the  regret  of  leaving  his  art ;  and 
more  especially  as  he  now  began,  he  said,  to 
see  what  his  deficiencies  were ;  which,  he  said, 
he  flattered  himself  in  his  last  works  were  in 
some  measure  supplied. 

Doubtless,  as  we  have  surmised,  the 
pathos  of  these  words  was  felt  by  Sir 
Joshua's  audience.  Doubtless  too  they 
cheered  to  the  echo  that  prophecy  of  his, 
which  time  has  so  abundantly  justified: 
"  I  f  ever  this  nation  should  produce  genius 
sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honorable 
distinction  of  an  English  School,  the  name 
of  Gainsborough  will  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  in  the  history  of  the  art,  among 
the  very  first  of  that  rising  name." 

The  forms  of  art  criticism  change  very 
much  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
Reynolds's  criticism  was  not  even  born 
young.  For  his  criticism  is  older  in 
tone  than  that  of  Diderot,  and  immeasu- 
rably older  than  that  of  Lessing ;  though 
when  the  first  of  the  discourses  was  de- 
livered, Lessing's  "  Laocotin  "  had  already 
breathed,  as  with  the  breath  of  a  new  life, 
over  the  dry  bones  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury's  judgments  on  art.  Accordingly, 
there  is  much  in  Sir  Joshua's  mode  of 
viewing  Gainsborough  which  one  can  only 
regard  as  obsolete.  There  is  more  that  is 
sound  and  judicious.  And  it  was  assuredly 
most  fitting  that  the  survivor  of  the  two 
greatest  painters  of  the  time  —  yes,  not 
merely  the  two  greatest  English  painters, 
but  the  greatest  painters  Europe  could 
then  produce  —  should  speak  words  of 
admiration  and  high  regard  over  the  com- 
rade  who  had  fallen  at  his  side. 

Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  —  they 
were  held  to  be  rivals  in  life  and  doubt- 
less held  themselves  to  be  so,  though 
surely  in  no  mean  spirit,  and  their  rivalry 
has  continued  after  death.  Still  is  it 
scarcely  possible  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  one  without  instituting  the  old  com- 
parison in  praise  or  blame,  and  starting 
again  that  long-vexed  question  of  art  pre- 
cedence. We  shall  not,  however,  start  it 
again  now,  or  discuss  it  further,  except  to 
say  that  in  such  a  rivalry  every  advantage, 
apart  from  inborn  artist  power,  was  and 
is  on  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua.  For  Sir 
Joshua  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  came  to 
London  with  the  prestige  of  his  foreign 
culture  and  training.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  his  art,  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  the  friend  of  the  leading  writers 
of  his  time  —  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith. 
While  he  was  alive,  literature  lent  him  all 
the  help  that  literature  can  lend  to  a 
painter,  and  it  has  continued  to  do  so 
since  his  death.  His  life,  his  pictures, 
the  fair  women  and  children  whom  he 
painted  with  a  brush  so  dainty  and  caress- 
ing, the  notable  men  who  sat  to  him  — 
all  have  been  described,  discussed,  criti- 
cised, chronicled.  Even  apart  from  his 
art,  the  surroundings  of  his  life  lend 
themselves  readily  to  verbal  disquisition. 
And  in  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge 
of  his  art,  and  consequently  of  his  fame, 
be  received  the  most  superb  help  from 
the  engraver.  Never  has  painter  had  his 
colors  more  adequately  translated  into 
black  and  white.  English  mezzotint 
seems  to  have  leapt  at  once  to  its  highest 
point  of  excellence  to  do  him  honor.  Its 
capacity  of  dealing  with  large  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  its  smooth  delicacies  of 
texture,  and  surface  of  velvet  and  peach- 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


bloom,  suited  to  absolute  perfection  a 
style  of  art  in  which  generalization  went 
for  so  much,  and  definiteness  of  detail  for 
so  little.  A  whole  school  of  engravers 
clustered  round  his  pictures,  and  have  left 
us  works  which,  like  his  own,  are  price- 
less: priceless,  not  only  with  the  price- 
lessness  of  rarity,  and  because  the  copper- 
plates then  in  use  yielded  so  few  impres- 
sions —  that  is  the  collector's  valuation  — 
but  priceless  with  the  better  pricelessness 
of  perfection. 

No  such  advantages  were  Gainsbor- 
ough's. His  art-training  was  of  the  scan- 
tiest, and  purely  English.  He  never  went 
abroad.  He  painted  in  the  provinces  only 
till  he  was  forty-seven.  He  did  not  be- 
long to  the  literary  set.  We  catch  no 
glimpse  of  him  as  moving  among  the  writ- 
ers, talkers,  and  wits  of  his  time.  The 
information  collected  about  his  life  is  really 
very  meagre.  For  twenty  pages  that  have 
been  written  about  Reynolds  scarce  one 
has  been  written  about  him.  He  has  not 
been  specially  fortunate  in  his  biographers. 
When  we  look  in  any  large  collection,  such 
as  that  at  the  British  Museum,  through 
the  superb  series  of  engravings  from  Rey- 
nolds's works,  and  then  through  the  port- 
folios of  comparatively  moderate  capacity 
containing  the  engravings  from  Gainsbor- 
ough, the  difference  is  very  marked.* 
Clearly  the  great  masters  of  mezzotint 
were  carrying  their  devotion  elsewhere. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  every  disadvan- 
tage, such  is  the  power  of  pure  craft man- 
sbip,  so  does  a  painter's  ultimate  rank 
depend  upon  his  art-gift  alone,  that  Gains- 
borough was  held,  even  in  his  own  time, 
to  stand  almost  on  a  level  with  the  great 
president,  nor  has  posterity  placed  him 
much  lower. 

Whence  did  the  man  get  that  art-gift  of 
his?  Who  can  answer  that ?  What  Mr. 
Galton,  with  help  or  hindrance  of  the  most 
careful  pedigree,  has  yet  explained  the 
genesis  of  a  man  of  genius  ?  Why  should 
this  special  product  of  the  English  middle 


*  Curiously  enough,  as  regards  drawings,  the  case  is 
reversed.  The  British  Museum  is  not  at  all  rich  in 
drawings  by  Reynolds ;  but  the  collection  of  drawings 
by  Gainsborough  is  large,  and  very  characteristic  and 
interesting.  Space  only  prerents  us  from  making 
greater  use  of  it  in  illustration. 
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class  in  the  eastern  counties  have  bloomed 
so  superbly  ? 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  fairly 
seem  that  the  stock  did  not  possess  char- 
acteristics of  any  extraordinary  promise. 
Nor  were  the  surroundings  either,  to  all 
appearance,  particularly  propitious.  The 
father  was  a  tradesman  (milliner,  clothier, 
crape-maker,  shroud-seller),  a  good  man 
and  true,  who  brought  up  his  nine  children 
reputably,  and  lived  and  died  deservedly 
respected.  The  mother,  we  are  told, 
"was  a  woman  of  well-cultivated  mind, 
and,  amongst  other  accomplishments,  ex- 
celled in  flower-painting."  Fortunately  for 
England,  there  were  thousands  of  such 
couples  flourishing  in  other  places  besides 
Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gainsborough  lived.  Thomas,  the  young- 
est of  the  nine  children,  came  into  the 
world,  probably  on  some  day  in  May,  in 
the  year  1727;  went  in  due  time  to  the 
local  grammar  school ;  drew  profusely,  as 
schoolboys  will,  but  with  a  freedom  and 
promise  which  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  schoolboys;  acquired  little  book- 
lore  perhaps,  as  we  should  estimate  it  in 
these  days  of  competitive  examinations, 
but  learned,  on  the  other  hand,  to  love 
every  outward  feature  of  the  surrounding 
country,  so  that,  as  he  afterwards  told  Mr. 
Philip  Thicknesse,  his  patron  parasite, 
"there  was  not  a  picturesque  clump  of 
trees,  nor  even  a  single  tree  of  any  beauty, 
no,  nor  hedgerow  stem  or  post  in  or 
around  his  native  town,  which  was  not 
from  his  earliest  years  treasured  in  his 
memory."  Clearly  a  boy  with  a  painter's 
vocation;  and  so,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  taken  to  London,  and  studied  art 
according  to  the  very  indifferent  opportu- 
nities then  available.  Thus  three  years 
passed,  and  then  a  year  in  trying  to  make 
a  living  as  a  painter  in  the  metropolis. 
After  which  he  returned  to  Sudbury, 
painted  landscapes  or  portraits  according 
as  demand  arose  —  painted,  indeed,  when 
there  was  no  demand,  for  the  pure  pleas- 
ure of  painting  —  and  wooed  and  won  a 
certain  Miss  Margaret  Burr,  of  doubtful 
parentage,  but  very  fair  to  look  upon  (at 
least  accordiog  to  report,  for  her  portrait 
at  that  time  belies  it),  and  possessed  of  an 
annuity  of  ^200  a  year,  which  must  have 
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been  wealth  to  the  struggling  painter. 
Gainsborough  was  now  nineteen,  and  his 
wife  a  year  younger. 

Shortly  after  marriage,  the  youthful 
couple  went  to  live  at  Ipswich,  renting  — 
ah!  happy  and  primitive  days  —  a  suita- 
ble house  for  £6  a  year.  Here  Gainsbor- 
ough fell  in  with  Mr.  Philip  Thicknesse, 
lieutenant  governor  of  Landguard  Fort,  a 
somewhat  absurd,  fussy,  and  contentious 
person,  who,  accordiog  to  his  own  ac- 
count, exercised  the  most  determining 
influence  on  the  painter's  career,  first 
"dragging  him  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  town,"  and  afterwards,  by  quarrel- 
someness and  foolish  wrangling,  driving 
him  from  Bath  to  London.  How  far 
Gainsborough  would  have  admitted  the 
truth  of  Thicknesse's  account  of  their 
•mutual  relations  seems  open  to  a  good 
deal  of  question.  Gainsborough  was  dead 
when  Thicknesse  wrote,  and  Thicknesse 
—  we  hope  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  say 
so,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  —  was  a 
man  whom  one  might  easily  suspect  of 
habits  of  exaggeration.  Still  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  patronage  was  of 
service  at  the  outset  of  the  young  paint- 
er's career.  An  engraving  of  a  picture  of 
Landguard  Fort  seems  to  testify  to  the 
reality  of  some  early  commissions,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  engraving  was,  as 
Thicknesse  says,  undertaken  at  bis  in- 
stance and  chiefly  at  his  expense,  and  did 
"  make  Mr.  Gainsborough's  name  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  country  resi- 
dence." Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Gainsbor- 
ough, after  practising  his  art  in  Ipswich, 
with  more  or  less  success  for  some  four- 
teen years,  was  greatly '  influenced  by 
Thicknesse's  persuasions  in  leaving  that 
town  for  Bath  in  the  year  1760  or  there- 
abouts. 

Excepting  London,  and  perhaps  not 
even  excepting  London,  there  was  at  that 
time  no  place  in  England  where  a  rising 
portrait-painter  had  better  opportunity  of 
winning  fame  and  fortune  than  at  Bath. 
For  Bath  was  then  in  its  meridian  splen- 
dor. Fashion  thronged  to  take  the  waters, 
and  fashion  was  not  without  vanity,  and 
had  ample  leisure,  and  the  wherewithal  to 
boot,  and  then  Mr.  Gainsborough  painted 
so  charmingly.    So  for  fourteen  years  or 
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so  the  gay  city's  holiday  throng  passed 
before  his  easel ;  women  in  their  old- 
world  eighteenth  century  grace  and  beauty 
—  ah!  how  well  he  painted  these  —  and 
men,  who  seem  somehow  of  courtlier 
mould  than  those  who  till  the  world's  ways 
at  the  present  moment.  So  they  came 
and  fluttered  in  his  studio,  and  he  painted 
them  with  his  deft  facile  brush ;  and  when 
he  could  snatch  a  few  hours  from  them 
and  their  portraits,  he  would  turn  to  the 
more  congenial  task  of  painting  landscape 
reminiscences  of  the  solemn-thougbted 
woods  near  Sudbury,  and  the  more  gra- 
cious aspects  of  homelier  life  among  the 
poor.  But  for  landscapes  and  pretty  peas- 
ant children  the  fashionable  throng  did 
not  care  at  all  as  they  cared  for  the  por- 
traits. Such  works  found  no  ready  sale. 
And  we  can  fancy  that  Mrs.  Gainsborough 
often  shook  her  head  over  the  truant 
hours  spent  away  from  the  more  lucrative 
employment.  Possibly  sharp  words  may 
even  have  passed.  For  Mrs.  Gainsbor- 
ough, we  are  told,  was  a  thrifty  woman, 
with  Scotch  blood  in  her  veins,  and  a  very 
keen  eye  to  the  main  chance.  Like  Al- 
bert Diirer's  wife,  and  the  wife  of  many 
another  open-handed  artist,  she  tightened 
her  fingers  as  much  as  she  could  over  the 
purse-strings.  But  not  always  effectually. 
Though  her  husband  stood  sufficiently  in 
awe  of  her  to  dismiss  his  hackney  carriage 
before  he  came  in  sight  of  his  own  house, 
so  that  she  might  not  know  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  a  ride,  yet 
he  did  not  forbear  to  hire  the  carriage. 
Nor  could  he  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to 
abstain  from  purchasing  any  musical  in- 
strument —  viol-di  gamba,  or  fiddle,  or 
hautboy  —  that  struck  his  fancy.  And  of 
social  expense  in  social  Bath  there  must 
at  times  have  been  a  good  deal  —  not  al- 
ways fully  congenial  to  worthy  Mrs.  Gains- 
borough. For  Gainsborough  was  asocial 
good  fellow,  who  liked  the  companionship 
of  his  friends,  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  on  intimate  terms  with  Fischer,  the 
hautboy-player,  and  Abel,  the  musician, 
and  Guardini,  the  violinist,  and  actors  as 
Garrick  and  Foote.  Moreover,  to  his  own 
kith  and  kin  he  was  always  most  liberal. 
So  doubtless  money  went  pretty  freely,  and 
good  Mrs.  Gainsborough  could  scarcely 
be  got  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that, 
though  much  was  spent,  a  good  deal  more 
was  earned. 

A  happy  time  those  fourteen  years  at 
Bath,  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of 
Gainsborough's  life,  full  of  hope  and  fru- 
ition. The  painter's  toil  is  such  that  a 
man  can  sing  over  it,  as  Thackeray  once 
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remarked  rather  ruefully,  contrasting  it 
with  the  toil  of  the  writer.;  and  doubtless 
Gainsborough  hummed  many  an  old-world 
ditty,  in  sheer  joyousness  of  spirit,  as  be 
wrought  at  the  task  he  loved  in  the  pleas- 
ant sunshine  of  success.  But  something 
drove  him  onward,  and  in  1774  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  Bath  and  settle  in  London, 
taking  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Pall 
Mall  —  Schomberg  House,  which  is  now 
part  of  the  miscellaneous  group  of  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  War  Office.  That 
he  was  moved  to  this  change  of  residence, 
as  Thicknesse  would  have  us  believe,  by 
any  little  differences  with  that  fussy  per- 
sonage over  an  unfinished  portrait  and  a 
viol-di-gamba,  we  feel  inclined  to  regard 
as  unlikely,  though  the  story  has  passed 
the  painter's  biographers  unchallenged. 
The  Thicknesses  of  society  generally  ex- 
ercise less  influence  on  the  course  of 
events  than  they  themselves  are  wont  to 
imagine. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  founded  in 
1768.  Gainsborough  had  been  one  of  the 
original  members,  and  continued  for  some 
years  to  contribute  to  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions, sending  portraits  and  landscapes 
which  the  cognoscenti  of  those  days  flut- 
tered about,  and  Peter  Pindar  criticised 
in  his  doggerel,  and  Horace  Walpole  de- 
scribed in  the  pencil  annotations  to  his 
catalogue,  as  "very  bad  and  washy,**  or 
"very  like  and  well,"  or  "the  force  of  a 
sketch  with  the  high  finish  of  a  miniature," 
or  "sea  so  free  and  natural  that  one  steps 
back  for  fear  of  being  splashed,"  accord- 
ing as  the  humor  took  that  prince  of  di- 
lettante critics.  But  in  1784  Gainsbor- 
ough quarrelled  with  the  Academy.  He 
had  executed  a  picture  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  containing  portraits  of  the  prince's 
sisters.  It  was  to  be  hung  in  Carlton 
House  at  a  certain  elevation,  and  had 
been  painted  in  view  of  that  elevation. 
Not  unnaturally,  the  artist  wished  that  it 
should  be  hung  at  the  same  height  at  the 
Academy's  rooms.  But  the  Academy  had 
a  fixed  rule  that  full  lengths  were  to  be 
hung  at  a  different  elevation,  and  the 
hanging  committee,  also  not  unnaturally, 
would  make  no  exceptions.  Gainsbor- 
ough was  very  angry.  He  retired,  like 
Achilles  to  his  tents,  declared  he  would 
never  send  another  picture  to  the  Acad- 
emy, and  foolishly  kept  his  word. 

But  indeed  the  end  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing near.  Only  during  four  more  years 
was  the  painter  to  pursue  the  art  he  loved. 
In  the  February  of  1788  all  the  great 
world  of  London  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  opening  of  the  trial  of  Warren 
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Hastings.  Macaulay  has  described  the 
scene  for  us  in  words  of  peculiar  brillian- 
cy, and  marshalled  those  who  were  pres- 
ent with  all  the  pomp  of  his  rhetoric.  He 
tells  us  of  the  "  fair-haired  young  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  of  Brunswick ; "  of  "  Sid- 
dons  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty 
looking  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imi- 
tations of  the  stage ;  "  of  "the  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire"  thinking  of  "the 
days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  Verres  .  .  .  and  Tacitus 
thundered  against  the  oppressor  of  Afri- 
ca;" of  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, "whose  lips"  had  "proved  more 
persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself"  at 
the  Westminster  election ;  of  Reynolds,  of 
the  "greatest  painter  of  the  age,"  "  allured 
from  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us 
the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many  writ- 
ers and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of 
so  many  noble  matrons."  But  in  that  love 
of  superlatives  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Macaulay's  art,  he  has  not  mentioned  the 
second  painter  of  the  age,  if  so  be  that  Rey- 
nolds really  was  the  first.  And  yet  Gains- 
borough was  there  too,  also  allured  from 
his  easel;  and  the  event  was  sadly  memo- 
rable in  his  life,  for  it  was  while  sitting  at 
the  trial,  as  we  are  told,  that  death's  icy 
finger  first  touched  him.  Yes,  touched 
him  almost  literally;  for  as  he  sat  with 
his  back  to  an  open  window,  he  felt  some- 
thing inconceivably  cold  strike  his  neck. 
At  first  the  medical  men  made  light  of  the 
symptoms;  but  soon  a  cancer  declared 
itself.  He  arranged  all  bis  affairs  with 
perfect  composure ;  and  then,  as  the  end 
drew  nigh,  feeling  perhaps  an  intense 
longing  for  final  kindliness  and  peace,  he 
summoned  Sir  Joshua  to  a  supreme  inter- 
view. "We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 
Vandyke  is  of  the  company."  Such  were 
among  the  last  utterances  of  the  dying 
portrait-painter  to  his  great  contemporary 
and  rival.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1788, 
he  died.* 

So  the  night  had  come.  The  tale  of 
his  pictures  was  complete.  He  passed 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  leav- 
ing the  legacy  of  his  art  behind  him.  But 
before  we  turn  to  appraise  that  legacy,  let 
us  look  back  for  a  moment  at  the  man's 
career;  scrutinize  his  character  a  little 
more  closely.  Perhaps  career  and  char- 
acter may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  his 
art. 

*  His  body  lies  close  beside  Kew  Church  with  the 
bodies  of  his  wife  and  his  favorite  nephew,  Gainsborough 
Dupont.  The  inscription,  **  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
Esq.,"  with  no  other  title  or  description,  is  the  more 
impressive  from  its  very  simplicity. 
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A  life  surely  of  very  even  prosperity. 
Greatly  gifted  by  nature,  nothing  thwarts 
his  vocation.  He  marries  at  a  very  early 
age  the  woman  he  loves.  For  fourteen 
years  he  lives  happily  at  Ipswich,  rich  in 
congenial  work,  rich  even  in  this  world's 
goods  according  to  his  slender  necessities, 
rich  in  the  affection  of  all  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  contact.  For  fourteen 
further  years  he  lives  in  growing  prosper- 
ity at  Bath.  His  social  surroundings  are 
altogether  pleasant.  His  local  reputation 
is  growing  national.  Commissions  come 
in  as  fast  as  he  can  execute  them.  He  is  be- 
coming a  great  man.  Then  for  fourteen 
final  years  he  is  the  second  most  success- 
ful portrait-painter  of  his  time,  patronized' 
by  royalty,  patronized  by  the  great;  fa- 
mous, appreciated  by  his  brethren  in  his- 
own  craft;  wealthy,  able  to  indulge  in. 
such  luxuries  as  he  desires,  of  which  be- 
nevolence is  perhaps  the  greatest.  And 
all  this  prosperity  of  youth,  manhood, 
age,  built  up  and  sustained  —  Ofortunatus 
nimium  I  —  by  labor  that  is  labor  of  love, 
that  never  palls,  that  retains  its  fresh 
pleasure  to  the  end ;  so  that,  as  the  hand 
stiffens  and  the  eyes  grows  dim,  still, 
does  the  thought  linger  lovingly  round  the 
canvas,  and  long  once  again  to  fix  forever 
the  evanescent  forms  of  beauty. 

Were  there  no  flies  at  all  in  the  pot  of 
ointment?  Alas!  those  insects  are  ubiqui- 
tous. Given,  however,  that  there  must  be 
flies,  few  persons  can  have  been  less, 
troubled  than  Gainsborough.  True,  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Academy;  had  his 
season  of  fancied  injury  and  ill-humor. 
But  that  was  when  his  position  was  per- 
fectly assured,  and  no  mishanging  could' 
possibly  do  him  any  harm  ;  when,  in  fact, 
he  was  completely  independent  of  the 
Academy  and  its  frowns  or  smiles.  True 
also  his  daughter's  marriage  to  Fischer, 
the  hautboy-player,  caused  him  some  anx- 
iety ;  for  the  tempers  of  Mr.  Fischer  and 
his  wife  were  incompatible,  and  they  ulti- 
mately separated.  But  here  again  this 
sorrow  does  not  appear  at  all  to  have 
weighed  him  down,  or  made  his  life  un- 
happy. In  good  sooth,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  flies  about  him  were  few  and 
kindly  ;  they  stung  very  little,  and  buzzed 
without  persistency. 

And  the  roan,  which  does  not  always 
happen,  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  enjoy 
his  good  fortune.  He  made  no  sorrows 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  Provi- 
dence kindly  kept  away  from  his  path. 
Whenever  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  him  —  in 
his  home,  among  his  friends,  at  his  work 
—  there  is  the  same  impression  of  good 
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temper,  kindliness,  of  a  frank,  impulsive, 
generous  artist  nature.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  care  at  all  for  books,  to 
have   been   untroubled  by  the  world-old 

Croblems  of  this  weary  world,  unhaunted 
y  a  sense  of  the  mysteries  that  surround 
us.  In  what  marked  contrast  do  his  se- 
renity and  genial  social  habits  stand  to  the 
raoroseness  that  lay  like  a  cloud  round  the 
high  poetic  genius  of  Turner,  and  the 
gloomy  squalor  with  which  that  great  art- 
ist shrouded  his  life  !  And  how  impossi- 
ble from  him  would  be  such  nebulous 
prophetic  utterances  as  those  of  Blake  1 

If,  with  this  impression  of  Gainsbor- 
ough in  our  minds,  we  turn  to  scrutinize 
Gainsborough's  works,  a  certain  corre- 
spondence, that  can  scarcely  be  altogether 
fortuitous,  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
Looking  back  through  that  superb  collec- 
tion which  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  gathered 
for  us  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  sum- 
moning to  the  "silent  sessions  of  sweet 
thought "  the  other  pictures  of  the  painter 
which  are  known  to  us,  what  shall  we  say 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  art? 
Let  us  take  the  portraits  first. 
And  we  note,  to  begin  with,  that  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  a  kindly  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  painter  to  make  the  best  of  the 
man  or  woman  before  him.  What  was 
the  aspect  in  which  this  human  creature 
looked  most  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  its 
fellows  —  the  aspect  that  those  who  loved 
it  would  linger  over  most  fondly  —  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  prime  object  of 
his  search.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  he 
is  indifferent  to  character.  That  is  a  point 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  return.  But  he 
cares  most  for  character  on  its  more  gra- 
cious side.  He  longs,  certainly  in  no  vul- 
gar spirit  of  flattery,  to  mirror  the  world 
to  itself  as  fair  and  pleasant.  And  this  is 
not  by  any  means  only  the  case  where  he 
has  some  beautiful  woman  to  portray  or 
some  handsome  young  fellow.  That  he 
should  lavish  the  daintiest  colors  of  his 
palette  —  red  and  bloom  of  the  peach, 
with  pearl  grey,  as  of  underlying  blood  — 
on  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  or  Lady 
de  Dunstanville,  or  Mrs.  Graham,  or  a 
dozen  other  belles  of  the  time,  that  is  nat- 
ural enough.  It  is  natural,  too,  that  he 
should  do  his  best  with  **  handsome  Jack 
Sellinger,"  or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  ceased  to  be  a 
young  "  pretty  fellow,"  and  had  blossomed 
into  a  very  overblown  prince  regent. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  desire  to  paint  at  its  fairest  what  is 
already  fair,  is  almost  universal.    But  even 


when  his  subject  did  not  possess  a  grace 
and  beauty  apparent  to  alll,  still  Gains* 
borough,  in  his  kindliness  and  tolerance, 
would  seek  out  the  pleasantest  aspect,  the 
happiest  expression,  the  most  favorable 
pose.  "  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford," 
for  instance,  was  quite  clearly  not  a  man 
whose  remarkable  refinement  of  counte- 
nance bore  witness  to  long  years  of  high 
disinterested  thought.  Rather  do  we  im- 
agine him  to  have  Deen  an  old  man  of  the 
world,  who,  during  a  long  life,  had  very 
sedulously  cultivated  the  prosperity  of  the 
house  of  Bedford.  To  satire  he  is  known 
as  the  chief  of  the  "  Bloomsbury  gang ; " 
and  Junius,  who  devotes  a  special  letter 
to  his  dispraise,  is  very  sure  that  as  he 
had  "  lived  without  virtue,"  so  he  would 
"die  without  repentance."  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  fancying  what  some  of  our 
portrait -painters  of  to-day  —  not  Mr. 
Watts  —  would  have  made  of  that  old 
face,  how  they  would  have  dwelt  on  its 
less  noble  characteristics  and  been  glad  to 
show  their  brush-power  in  dealing  with 
the  wrinkles.  Poor  duke  I  for  all  his 
dukedom,  he  would  have  come  out  of  their 
hands  scarcely  even  looking  like  a  gentle* 
man.  From  this  at  least  he  was  saved  by 
living  a  century  ago,  and  sitting  to  a 
painter  whose  portraiture  was  gentle  and 
courteous,  erring,  if  it  erred  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  extenuation,  nor  setting  down 
aught  in  malice.  And  the  same  kind  of 
observation  is  suggested  by  another  pic- 
ture dealing  with  age,  the  portrait  of 
Mary  Duchess  of  Montagu.  This,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  to  Garrick  quoted  by 
Fulcher,  is  a  work  of  which  Gainsborough 
was  proud.  "  I  could  wish  you,"  he  tells 
the  great  actor,  "to  call  upon  any  pre- 
tence at  the  Duke  of  Montagu's,  because 
you  would  see  the  duke  and  duchess  in 
my  last  manner ;  but  not  as  if  you  thought 
anything  of  mine  worth  that  trouble,  ooly 
to  see  his  Grace's  landscapes  of  Rubens, 
and  the  four  Vandykes,  whole  lengths, 
in  his  Grace's  dressing-room."  Does  it 
seem  strange  that  the  painter's  rare  self- 
commendation  should  be  given  to  this 
portrait  of  an  old  lady,  rather  than  to  one 
of  his  many  portraits  of  beauties  in  per- 
fect bloom?  Scarcely,  we  think.  For 
this  picture  is  of  the  finest,  remarkable 
not  merely  as  a  piece  of  painting,  and  as 
that  it  is  very  remarkable,  but  also  for 
what  may  be  called  a  kind  of  reverent 
gentleness  in  its  treatment  of  the  signs  of 
age.  There  is  about  it  a  silvery  sweet- 
ness, as  of  a  peaceful  winter  day.  Con- 
trast in  thought  the  tenderness  of  hand 
that  softened  all    these   lines,  with  the 
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coarse  insistance  on  every  mark  of  decay 
sometimes  visible  in  the  work  of  eveo 
great  painters  when  treating  such  sub- 
jects. As  a  venerable  piece  of  masonry 
seems  often  to  retain,  in  its  mellow  tints 
and  tones,  something  of  the  sunshine  that 
has  kissed  it  through  long  years,  so  one 
can  often  see,  or  fancy  that  one  sees,  in 
an  old  woman's  face  something  of  the 
love-light  that  has  lingered  on  it  —  some- 
thing of  the  love  of  grandchildren,  of 
children,  of  the  husband  who  has  watched 
it  as  time  went  by,  of  the  lover  whose 
world  it  was,  of  the  mother  and  father 
who  (now  so  long  ago)  joyed  in  its  young 
beauty.  Not,  we  think,  in  painting  the 
portrait  of  an  old  lady  would  Gainsbor- 
ough have  ever  cared  merely  to  show  the 
rough  power  of  his  brush. 

And  how  pleasant  is  all  this  pictured 
world  of  his ;  how  easy  and  natural,  for 
the  most  part,  are  the  attitudes  and  bear- 
ing, how  genial  and  kindly  the  counte- 
nances 1  I  n  the  older,  grander  days  of  art 
a  certain  gravity  in  portraiture  was  held 
to  be  indispensable.  A  man  ought  not,  it 
was  considered,  to  present  himself  before 
posterity  smiling  or  smirking.  Who  could 
tell  in  what  august  posthumous  company 
he  might  find  himself?  But  Gainsbor- 
ough's art  was  much  less  staid  and  sedate. 
He  knew  no  such  rules.  So  long  as  a 
look  or  action  was  pleasant  and  character- 
istic, he  had  no  scruples  about  making  it 
perennial.  Here  Christie,  the  auctioneer, 
beams  on  us  with  the  most  good-humored 
of  smiles.  Here  Dr.  William  Stevens 
smiles  on  us  with  a  smile  that  is  less 
frank  and  jovial  —  a  smile  rather  sugges- 
tive of  that  which  Reynolds  has  given  to 
Sterne  in  the  well-known  portrait  —  the 
smile  of  a  man  who  has  seen  many  cities 
and  men.  Here  Tenducci,  the  tenor,  half 
closes  his  eyes  and  half  opens  his  mouth. 
One  can  almost  catch  the  quality  of  his 
sweet  head-voice  as  he  keeps  time  to  his 
singing  with  his  finger.  I  catalogue  all 
the  pictures  in  which  ease  or  grace  of 
attitude  is  discernible  —  how  Fischer,  the 
musician,  bends  forward  to  his  music  over 
the  harpsichord;  and  Mrs.  Fischer,  the 
painter's  daughter,  half  reclines  as  she 
fingers  ber  lute ;  and  Earl  Camden,  the 
lord  chancellor,  shrewd,  keen,  alert,  leans 
back  in  his  chair,  and  rests  his  head  on 
his  hand;  and  William  Poyntz  supports 
bis  well-knit  sportsman's  figure  against  a 
tree  —  to  make  such  a  catalogue  as  this 
were  idle.  Very  decidedly  inferior  to 
Reynolds  in  his  full-length  portraits  of 
women,  and  of  women  with  children  — 
for  in  these  the  women  are  apt  to  be  af- 
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fected  and  the  children  stiff  —  Gainsbor- 
ough holds  his  own  well  in  his  full-length 
portraits  of  men.  Here  he  is  mainly  nat- 
ural and  easy;  and  in  his  portraits  that 
are  not  full  lengths,  whether  of  men  or 
women,  nature  and  ease  are  almost  uni- 
versal. 

Nor,  with  all  this  desire  to  catch  the 
habitual  attitude,  and  unset,  unforced  look 
of  his  sitter,  does  he  ever  fall  into  vulgar- 
ity. It  is  singular  how  nearly  all  these 
persons  have  a  distinct  air  of  good  breed- 
ing. There  are  very  few  to  whom  one 
would  not  instinctively,  and  at  once,  apply 
the  term  of  "  lady  "  or  "  gentleman."  That 
they  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  time  is, 
no  doubt,  true;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  time  was  one  in  which  courtliness  of 
maoner  was  studied  more  assiduously,  and 
therefore  probably  with  greater  success, 
thao  at  present.  We  may  laugh  as  we 
will  at  the  "first  gentleman  in  Europe," 
and  enjoy  Thackeray's  satire  to  the  very 
fullest,  and  yet,  when  all  is  dooe,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  prince's  bear- 
ing had  in  it  a  singular  charm ;  and  the 
country  copied  him.  So  every  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  per- 
soos  who  came  to  Gainsborough  for  their 
portraits  were  mainly  men  and  women  of 
social  refinement.  Still,  when  that  allow- 
ance has  been  made,  the  fact  also  remains 
that  he  painted  them  as  such  —  a  point 
on  which  all  painters  are  not  equally  suc- 
cessful. Take  for  illustration  —  ana  here 
one  picture  will  do  about  as  well  as  an- 
other —  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Heory 
Bate  Dudley,  Bart,  commonly  called 
**  Parson  Bate."  Now,  Parson  Bate  must 
have  been  a  very  singular  ecclesiastic, 
even  in  days  when  the  manners  of  the 
clergy  were  not  what  they  are  now.  He 
fought  several  duels,  wrote  several  plays, 
started  two  newspapers,  one  of  which,  it 
was  reported  to  Walpole,  "exceeded  all 
the  outrageous  Billingsgate  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  He  was  ao  athlete,  too,  and 
on  one  occasion  so  "  severely  pounded  " 
the  countenance  of  a  certain  Captain 
Miles  —  it  is  true,  after  great  provocation 
—  that  the  latter  had  to  be  taken  away  in 
a  coach  from  the  tavern  where  the  en- 
counter had  taken  place;  while  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  "wild  Thomas  Lyttelton,"  who 
was  present  —  having  indeed  been  one  of 
the  party  who  insulted  the  lady  under 
Bate's  charge  —  was  so  pleased  with  the 
latter's  gallantry,  that  he  asked  him  to 
dinner  next  day,  and  appointed  him  to  be 
his  chaplain.  For  strange  were  the  roads 
to  ecclesiastical  preferment "  when  George 
was  king."    A  not  particularly  edifying 
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clerical  story,  perhaps;  and  when,  after 
reading  it,  we  turn  to  the  portrait  of  its 
hero,  we  are  possibly,  at  first  sight,  just  a 
little  surprised  to  see  what  a  thorough 
gentleman  he  is.  No  suspicion  of  coarse- 
ness,  no  swagger,  no  bluster.  There  is 
firmness  and'  self-reliance,  certainly,  in 
the  attitude,  in  the  pose  of  the  head,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  cane  as  if  it  were  a 
rapier,  but  nothing  of  aggression  or  of- 
fence. And  indeed,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  singular  parson  was  a  gentle- 
man,  and  in  many  respects  a  fine  fellow, 
though  he  behaved  as  parsons  should  not 
behave.  He  was  an  energetic  magistrate, 
agriculturist,  and  even  parson;  reclaimed 
lands  from  the  sea,  and  was  thanked  by 
the  government  for  his  exertions  in  put- 
ting down  an  insurrection.*  Gainsbor- 
ough's kindly  eyes  had  not  here  seen 
falsely. 

Take  another  illustration.  Dr.  John- 
son, according  to  the  saying  of  a  quaint 
contemporary,  was  not  a  "genteel  man." 
His  portrait  has  been  painted  in  words 
by  one  who  will  remain  as  a  mighty  liter- 
ary artist  even  when  criticism  has  done 
its  worst  in  his  disfavor  —  Lord  Macau- 
lay;  and  Lord  Macaulay  has  certainly  not 
spared  the  weak  points  in  the  good  doc- 
tor's appearance  and  manners.  No  unfa- 
vorable detail  is  softened.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  great  man's  "  figure,  his  face, 
his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus's  dance,  his 
rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  his  contor- 
tions, his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his 
puffings."  We  see  in  him  "peculiarities 
appalling  to  the  civilized  beings  who  were 
the  companions  of  his  old  age."  We  are 
introduced  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  houses 
of  respectability,  "tearing  his  dinner  like 
a  famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swelling 
on  his  forehead,  and  the  perspiration  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks."  From  this  writ- 
ten portrait  we  turn  to  the  painted  portrait 
by  Gainsborough,  and  the  good  doctor 
does  not  really  appear  so  very  ogreish 
and  horrible.  The  face  is  massive  and 
heavy.  There  is  the  forward  stoop  of  the 
bookman.  The  eyes  look  purblind  and 
short-sighted.  But  we  are  still  well  with- 
in the  regions  of  humanity,  and  even  of 
respectability.  This  is  no  werewolf,  no 
"bugaboo  to  frighten  children  withal." 
Which,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  is  the  por- 
trait here,  and  which  the  caricature? 

Yet  the  answer  to  that  question,  simple 
as  it  seems,  leads  us  to  a  further  ques- 
tion, which,  with  all  our  own  admiration 

•  This  information  is  extracted  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Ste- 
phens's interesting  Historical  Notes  on  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 
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for  Gainsborough,  we  have  no  right  to 
blink.  Yes,  bis  is  the  portrait,  and  not 
Macau  lay's.  But  is  it  the  final  portrait, 
the  last  word  that  painting  has  to  say 
about  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Have  we  here  the 
soul  of  the  man,  all  that  life  and  its  strug- 
gles, thought  and  its  sorrows,  had  graven 
upon  his  face  ?*  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
another  way,  can  Gainsborough  take  rank 
among  the  great  portrait-painters  of  all 
time? 

Here  again  we  must  proceed  by  com- 
parison. There  was,  at  the  winter  exhi- 
bition of  works  by  the  old  masters  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  a  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  Sir  Antonio  More  painted  it. 
There  before  us  stands  the  butcher  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  is  in  full  armor.  His 
face,  too,  is  of  iron.  Not  in  itself  a  cruel 
face,  perhaps.  There  is  no  sign  in  the 
man  of  a  love  of  pain  for  its  own  sake,  00 
fanatical  insanity,  no  enthusiasm  of  blood ; 
rather,  if  anything,  a  sense  of  sadness. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  a  stern,  narrow  de- 
termination to  pursue  his  set  path  unde- 
terred by  the  blood  that  splashes  up  under 
his  feet,  or  the  curses  of  men  and  women 
writhing  in  the  flame,  or  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  or  the  denunciations  of  posterity. 
He  would  run  the  gauntlet  of  earth  and 
hell  unflinching.  This  is  such  a  portrait 
as  goes  straight  to  the  man's  heart.  It  is 
a  page  of  history.  Or  take  another  por- 
trait from  the  same  exhibition,  a  portrait 
of  Strafford  by  Vandyke,  not  so  fine,  per- 
haps, as  the  likeness  of  the  great  earl  by 
the  same  painter,  exhibited  two  years  ago, 
but  still  possessing  the  highest  qualities 
as  a  study  of  character.  Here  again  a 
statesman  stands  revealed  in  all  his  power, 
dark  and  enigmatical ;  and  under  the  gloom 
of  that  frown,  a  shudder  at  his  schemes 
for  the  curbing  of  England  passes  over  us 
as  it  passed  over  his  contemporaries. 

Did  Gainsborough,  for  here  our  ques- 
tion will  re-echo  itself,  did  Gainsborough 
ever  reach  depths  like  these  in  the  men 
or  women  he  portrayed  ?  Ah !  gracious, 
gifted  painter,  whose  lines  were  set  ia 
such  pleasant  places  in  the  sunny  eigh- 
teenth century,  not  his  this  strenuous 
wrestling  with  the  hearts  and  brains  of 
men  till  they  yielded  up  their  innermost 
secrets.  He  could  catch  the  look  and  as- 
pect of  the  throng  that  passed  before  him, 
sweep  into  the  sphere  of  his  art  with  that 
superb  colorist's  brush  of  his  so  much 
that  is  admirable,  from  the  stately  beauty 

•  The  doctor's  portrait  by  Reynolds  at  the  National 
Gallery,  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  midway  be- 
tween the  portrait  by  Gainsborough,  and  the  portrait 
that  would  be  perfection. 
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that  sat  oo  the  brow  of  Siddons  to  the 
golden  light  that  seems  to  crown  like  a 
halo  the  upturned  face  of  the  good  old 
parish  clerk.  But  character,  in  its  es- 
sence, its  subtlety  and  strength,  that  was 
beyond  him.*  And  if  it  be  objected  that 
he  had  no  Alva  or  Strafford  to  paint,  why 
then  one  can  but  reply  that  Pitt  and  Clive 
have  also  left  a  mark  on  history,  and 
graven  with  no  faltering  hand. 

But,  besides  his  portraits,  Gainsborough 
gave  to  the  world  a  legacy  of  landscapes 
with  figures  in  which  the  landscapes  are 
most  important,  and  landscapes  with  fig- 
ures in  which  the  figures  predominate, 
and  also  many  dogs.  These  last  are  ex- 
cellent. There  is  specially  a  somewhat 
skittish  Pomeranian  mother  dog  and  phil- 
osophic puppy  that  Landseer  might  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  envy.  And  of  the 
landscapes  that  are  mainly  landscapes 
what  shall  we  say  ?  They  are  landscapes 
of  the  old  school,  painted,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  before  Turner  had  seemed 
to  use  light  itself  as  a  pigment,  and  before 
the  days  of  pre-Raphaelite  precision.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  has  written  but  little  about 
Gainsborough,  and  that  mainly  in  the 
earliest  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,9* 
while  stating  that  he  is  "the  greatest 
colorist  since  Rubens,  and  the  last  of 
legitimate  colorists,"  says  also  that  he 
"misses  his  deserved  rank"  because  of 
his  want  of  loving  fidelity  to  simple  flower 
forms,  that  "his  execution  is  in  some 
degree  mannered  and  always  hasty,"  and 
that  his  landscapes  are  rather  "  motives  of 
feeling  and  color  than  earnest  studies ;  " 
and  this  is  no  doubt  true.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  landscapes  in  which  there  is 
much  attempt  at  characterization  of  form 
in  the  foreground,  or  study  of  accurate 
detail  anywhere.  A  man  generally  be- 
longs to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  cared  for  none  of  these 
things  in  nature.  Gainsborough  there- 
fore was  content  with  guch  general  truths 
as  could  be  found  in  masses  of  brown 
trees  for  fore-front,  and  blue  or  golden 
vistas  of  distance.  He  trusted  to  tone 
and  color.  What  he  wanted  to  produce 
was  an  impression.  Like  that  very  clever 
group  of  young  French  artists  who  dazzle 
Paris  with  their  glitter  and  brilliancy,  he 
was  an  impressionist,  though  with  very 
different  methods.  And  what  he  wished 
to  do,  he  did.  The  National  Gallery  is 
singularly  fortunate  in  its  pictures  from 
his  brush.    Side  by  side  on  the  same  wall 

•  This  is  true  even  as  regards  the  hand,  which  is  so 
expressive  of  character.  Gainsborough's  hands  are 
very  inadequate. 
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hang  the  Siddons,  which  is  a  glory  of 
pure  color,  and  the  parish  clerk,  which  is 
a  glory  of  tone,  and  a  landscape  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
"  Deep-thoughted  and  solemn  "  —  such 
are  the  epithets  applied  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
the  painter;  and  from  this  picture,  with 
its  brooding  mystery  of  circling  woods, 
and  flood  of  sunset  gold  suffusing  the  far 
low  hills,  and  streaming  up,  rich  and  yet 
sombre,  beneath  the  trees,  we  derive  an 
impression  of  weighty  meaning  and  grave 
import.  It  is  as  if  the  immemorial  woods 
were  about  to  murmur  some  strange  se- 
cret out  of  nature's  book. 

The  landscapes  that  are  merely  a  set- 
ting to  figures  of  rustic  life,  or  in  which 
the  figures  play  an  important  part,  are 
fairly  numerous.  Several  have  cracked 
and  darkened  till  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  they  looked  when  they  left  the  easel. 
Several' more  have  fad  eel  partially  in  a 
disagreeable  manner.  Such  is  the  "  Milk- 
Girl,  which  must  originally  have  been  a 
very  beautiful  picture.  Nearly  all  have, 
like  the  portraits,  a  genial  and  pleasant 
motive.  Not  from  Gainsborough,  coun- 
try-bred as  he  was,  should  we  expect  such 
scenes  of  country  life  as  Millet,  the 
French  peasant  painter,  has  given  us. 
Not  his  to  depict  the  terrible  patient  labor 
by  which  man  wrings  his  bread  in  sorrow 
from  the  earth.  Not  his  to  show  how  the 
human  form  is  gnarled  and  knotted  by  the 
strain  of  want  and  the  stress  of  relentless 
circumstance ;  nor  how  the  human  face, 
through  long  resistance  to  wiod  and  sun, 
grows  worn  and  rugous  as  a  tree-trunk. 
Once  indeed  he  seems  to  cheat  our  ex- 
pectation, and  touch  these  deeper  chords. 
There  is  a  design  of  his,  koown  only 
through  the  engraving,  for  the  painting 
has  perished,  called  "The  Woodman." 
Here  he  is  really  serious  and  tragic.  Life 
is  hard  to  this  poor  creature,  apart  from 
the  passing  storm.  There  is  a  kind  of 
mute  appeal  to  our  common  brotherhood 
in  his  toil-worn  look.  But  for  the  most 
part  Gainsborough  contents  himself  with 
the  lighter  aspects  of  rusticity,  its  court- 
ships, and  family  gatherings  at  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  harvest  merriment;  or 
he  shows  us  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
ragged  childhood,  as  in  the  "  Wood-Cut- 
ters." And  if  a  more  serious  mood  passes 
over  him,  it  is  in  such  a  picture  —  a  pearl 
among  the  pearls  —  as  the  "  Cottage 
Girl."  Ah !  little,  bare-footed  maiden, 
with  thy  tattered,  wind-blown  dress  and 
pensive  face,  bearing  so  steadily  thy  brok- 
en pitcher  and  the  puppy,  whose  pensive 
look  mirrors  thine  in   mute  companion- 
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ship  and  sympathy  —  ah  !  little  maiden, 
did  life  already  offer  such  a  serious  out- 
look a  century  ago?  Were  that  thine 
habitual  expression,  thou  wert  as  pathetic 
as    the   tiny  maiden    whom   Sir  Joshua 

Cain  ted,  with  something  like  a  tear  in  his 
rush  —  the  little  Penelope  Boothby  who 
has  on  her  the  pathos  of  her  parents1 
great  love,  and  as  it  were  the  projected 
shadow  of  her  early  death. 

Do  we  seem  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
be  too  grudging  and  niggardly  of  praise  to 
a  great  artist  ?  Have  we  unduly  dwelt  on 
the  facility  of  his  art  ?  If  so,  let  us  make 
here,  though  tardily,  such  amends  as  we 
can.  Where  a  man  has  given  so  much, 
there  is,  after  all,  something  ungenerous 
in  grumbling  because  he  did  not  give  us 
more.  A  superb  colorist,  that  is  Gains- 
borough's distinction.  By  means  appar- 
ently the  most  simple,  he  produces  effects 
that  are  like  an  enchantment  — pure  and 
deep,  and  harmonious  in  their  silver  key 
like  subtlest  music.  His  flesh  tints  are 
admirable,  not  mere  opaque  skin,  but  flesh 
with  the  pulsation  of  life  behind  it.  As  a 
colorist,  time  itself  seems  to  have  done 
homage  to  him  and  respected  his  master- 
pieces. As  a  colorist,  when  painting  at 
his  best,  he  holds  rank  with  the  giants 
that  were  of  old.  True,  he  did  not  work 
with  the  same  earnestness  at  all  times. 
Who  does?  But  when,  urged  by  con- 
geniality of  subject,  or  caprice  perhaps 
inexplicable  to  himself,  he  nerved  himself 
to  his  greater  efforts,  —  when  he  painted 
such  pictures  as  the  "  Blue  Boy  "  —  noth- 
ing here  of  lax  and  careless  — or  the  Mrs. 
Siddoos,  or  the  Duchess  of  Montagu,  or 
Lady  de  Dunstanville,  or  Mrs.  Graham,  or 
Squire  Hilliard  and  his  wife,  or  "  Parson 
Bate,"  or  the  ••  Parish  Clerk,"  or  the 
"  Wood-Gatherers,"  or  the  "  Cottage 
Girl,"  or  the  landscape  at  the  National 
Gallery,  or  many  another  work  fair  and 
beautiful,  which  it  were  tedious  here  to 
catalogue  —  when  he  painted  such  pic- 
tures as  these,  he  more  than  justified  the 
generous  words  spoken  just  after  his 
death  by  his  great  rival.  He  produced 
what  the  English  school  has  not  bettered. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  EMBARRASSING  INTERVIEW. 

Had  the  young  men  been  cross-exam- 
ined, they  must  have  frankly  confessed 


that  seldom  before  had  they  been  so  happy 
as  at  Glenconan.  The  days  seemed  to 
go  gliding  by  like  the  swift  and  silent 
night  flight  of  the  owl  — though  that  is 
hardly  an  appropriate  metaphor,  since  the 
merriment  was  sometimes  noisy  enough, 
and  they  chanced  to  be  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  sunshine.  We  should  rather 
say  that  the  joyous  sun-god  had  greased 
the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  and  was  getting 
over  the  ground  at  his  best  pace.  But 
their  temperaments  were  very  opposite, 
and  thence  came  a  strange  inconsistency. 
Leslie,  though  earnest  and  thoughtful,  was 
somewhat  indolent,  and  inclined  to  take 
life  lazily.  So  long  as  he  was  happy  in 
the  day,  he  left  the  morrow  to  look  after 
itself.  Doubtless  he  might  have  great 
latent  reserves  of  power,  but  it  needed 
some  strong  stimulus  to  make  him  draw 
upon  them ;  while  Venables,  who  belonged 
apparently  to  the  butterfly  order  of  beings, 
was  nevertheless  profoundly  interested  in 
his  own  future.  He  was  bound  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world ;  he  was  deter- 
mined to  "  arrive  "  sooner  or  later ;  so  the 
most  agreeable  halts  in  the  pilgrimage 
were  simply  sheer  waste  of  time.  He 
could  never  lie  down  upon  a  couch  of 
rose-leaves,  without  the  prick  of  a  thorn 
making  him  inclined  to  spring  up  again. 
Conscience  played  the  part  of  the  metro- 
politan policeman,  and  was  perpetually 
bidding  him  get  up  and  move  on. 

How  far  he  really  cared  for  his  cousin 
—  how  far,  at  least,  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her — was  a  point  that  he  had  not 
carefully  considered.  Had  he  been  born 
to  a  handsome  independence,  he  would 
have  probably  paid  his  court  to  her  and 
proposed.  But  he  shrank  from  the  nui- 
sance of  thoughts  that  worried;  and  it 
was  a  standing  trouble  to  him  that  he 
must  spend  labor  and  time  to  attain  the 
easy  position  where  he  might  indulge  his 
love  and  his  ambition.  Even  if  he  hur- 
ried uphill  by  the  shortest  conceivable 
cuts,  how  many  inestimable  opportunities 
might  be  missed  in  the  mean  time  !  That, 
however,  was  the  more  reason  for  hasten- 
ing  his  start,  and  making  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  choice  of  a  profession.  His  father 
did  not  count  for  much  in  the  way  of  an 
adviser;  and  self-reliant  as  be  was,  he  felt 
he  should  be  all  the  better  for  the  sage 
counsels  of  experience.  He  had  an  in- 
finite respect  for  the  successful  lord  of 
Glenconan,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
favorite  with  his  genial  uncle.  If  he  had 
vague  fancies  of  some  day  making  love  to 
Miss  Grace,  it  might  be  well  that  her 
father  should  be  taken  into  his  prelimi- 
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oary  counsels,  sharing  the  credit  of  his 
success  or  lightening  the  responsibility  of 
failure.  For  Mr.  Venables,  though  thor- 
oughly honest  at  heart,  plumed  himself  on 
the  shrewdness  of  bis  social  diplomacy, 
and  believed  that  you  could  hardly  pay  a 
more  delicate  compliment  than  in  dis- 
creetly appealing  for  advice  to  a  veteran's 
experience. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  bad  never  for  a 
moment  dreamed  of  Moray  offering  him 
pecuniary  help;  and  even  with  bis  ill- 
defined  feelings  as  to  that  gentleman's 
heiress,  his  pride  would  have  shrunk  sen- 
sitively from  accepting  it.  But  Moray,  as 
we  know,  viewed  the  matter  differently, 
and  was  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  curious,  when  Jack  with  un- 
wonted solemnity  requested:  half  an  hour's 
quiet  conversation.  He  was  anxious  too, 
for  his  daughter  was  always  in  his 
thoughts. 

"  Does  the  young  dog  mean  to  make  a 
proposal  in  form?"  he  asked  himself. 
"  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  have  fallen  in  love;  so  with  his 
coolness,  I  can  almost  fancy  bira  capable 
of  that  And  yet  I  do  him  wrong ;  be  is 
too  much  of  a  gentleman." 

Jack's  opening  speech  relieved  bis  un- 
cle's anxiety.  The  youth  began  abruptly, 
almost  bluntly. 

"You  see,  sir,  it  is  high  time  I  was 
doing  something  for  myself ;  and  I  know 
nobody  more  capable  of  advising  me." 

"And  I  know  nobody  more  willing  to 
advise  you;  so  go  ahead,  my  good  boy, 
and  let  me  hear  you  state  the  case." 

Which  Jack  did  lucidly  and  succinctly. 
He  had  no  money,  or  next  to  none;  he 
saw  no  opening  in  any  special  direction ; 
he  might  possibly  get  a  place  in  some 
government  office;  but  he  strongly  ob- 
jected to  monotonous  routine,  and  would 
never  live  contented  on  a  moderate  in- 
come —  uoless  indeed  he  had  failed  again 
and  again,  and  felt  that  the  luck  had  gone 
fairly  against  him. 

As  he  spoke,  the  feelings  of  Moray's 
own  youth  came  back  to  bis  memory,  and 
he  heartily  sympathized  with  the  young 
fellow,  who  had  a  spirit  so  much  like  his 
own.  Master  Jack's  seasonable  frankness 
had  done  him  more  good  thao  he  fancied. 
But  Moray  was  a  prudent  Scotchman,  and 
did  not  care  to  commit  himself  hastily. 

••  What  does  your  father  say  to  it  all  ? 
Of  course  you  have  spoken  to  him." 

*'  My  father  is  the  best  man  in  the 
world  ;  and  if  he  happened  to  be  an  arch- 
bishop with  plenty  of  patronage,  my  fa- 
ther, if  I  assented  to  his  wishes,  would 
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make  things  smooth  enough.  As  it  is,  he 
would  like  me  to  go  into  the  Cburcb,  and 
trust  to  treading  quietly  in  his  footsteps. 
But  he  has  no  livings  to  give  away,  and 
he  never  asked  a  favor  in  his  life;  and 
besides,  too,  I  can't  think  it  honest  to 
mount  the  surplice  when  you  don't  feel 
the  slightest  vocation  for  the  altar." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy  I "  Moray  ejacu- 
lated: 

"  Then,  again,  seeing  that  the  Church 
is  too  respectable  for  me,  I  might  be  an 
artist.  No  objection  to  that,  I  should 
say,  on  the  score  of  hypocrisy,  for  the 
most  brilliant  of  artists  may  be  as  Bohe- 
mian as  he  likes.  But  though  1  have  a 
decided  fancy  that  way,  I  misdoubt  my 
talent ;  and  unless  a  gentleman  be  a  genius, 
he  should  not  take  to  painting." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Moray,  who, 
though  in  theory  be  admired  artists,  and 
would  have  consecrated  chapels  to  a  Titian 
or  a  Velasquez,  by  no  means  fancied  the 
idea  of  a  kinsman  of  his  own  failing,  as  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Venables  was  bound  to 
fail. 

"  Well  then,  sir,"  said  Jack  rather  rue- 
fully, "  I  come  back  to  my  starting-point, 
—  that  I  have  the  world  before  me,  and 
the  question  is  as  to  the  direction  to  steer. 
To  think  that  at  this  very  instant  I  may 
be  hesitating  at  the  embranchement  of  a 
dozen  of  paths  —  that  it  is  eleven  to  one 
that  I  strike  a  wrong  one,  and  miss  the 
way  that  leads  straight  up  to  fortune! 
Oh  for  a  glimmering  ofyour  Celtic  second- 
sight  1  Possibly  Mr.  Ross  would  be  the 
best  person  to  advise  with." 

Moray  laughed.  "If  you  really  are 
standing  where  a  dozen  paths  branch  off, 
you  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  seeing  the 
invisible.  But  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  mist,  and  are  in- 
clined to  trust  to  your  luck  to  grope  your 
way  out  of  it.  And  there,  perhaps,  1,  who 
am  a  Highlander,  can  help  you,  as  Donald 
has  helped  you  in  similar  difficulties  ere 
now." 

Then  Mr.  Moray  spoke  out  in  a  manner 
that  took  his  nephew  altogether  aback. 
When  Moray  placed  himself  or  his  means 
at  another's  disposal,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
do  things  by  halves. 

"1  like  you,  Jack,  as  you  may  have 
partly  remarked;  and  I'm  an  old  fellow 
without  any  son  of  my  own.  Oh  yes,  I 
know  I  have  a  daughter,  and  I  am  never 
likely  to  forget  it ;  but  so  far  as  present 
appearances  go,  Grace  will  be  richer  than 
may  be  altogether  good  for  her.  In  any 
case,  1  have  enough  and  to  spare.  I  don't 
mean  to  adopt  you.    I  don't  propose  to 
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treat  you  as  my  son  and  heir.  I  would 
not  do  any  such  inj ary  to  a  spirited  young 
roan  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  incentives  to 
exertion.  But  setting  you  straight  in  some 
direction,  and  giving  you  a  lift  along,  is  a 
different  affair  altogether.  I  loved  ray 
wife  well  —  I  lost  her  only  too  soon  ;  and 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  do  something 
for  her  kinsman.  The  question  is,  What  ? 
I  am  sorry  now  that  I  should  have  dis- 
posed of  my  interests  in  the  East;  but  I 
was  in  haste  to  come  back  and  give  Grace 
a  home  here.  I  have  good  friends  there 
still,  however.  But,  like  me,  you  would 
have  to  begin  the  climb  at  the  beginning  ; 
and  money  is  more  slowly  made  than  it 
used  to  be." 

He  paused  a  moment,  expecting  very 
possibly  that  Jack  would  nevertheless 
jump  at  the  suggestion,  remembering  his 
after-dinner  speech  some  days  before, 
when  apostrophizing  the  show  of  plate  on 
the  buffet.  And  had  he  made  such  an 
offer  then,  Jack  would  most  certainly  have 
eagerly  accepted.  Now  the  young  man 
would  have  been  more  surprised  at  his 
own  hesitation,  had  not  his  mind  been 
illuminated  by  a  sudden  self-revelation. 
Brought  to  the  point  and  spurred  to  the 
leap,  he  could  not  decide  at  once  to  leave 
his  cousin  behind  him.  Indefinite  exile 
meant  absolute  separation.  He  hummed 
and  hawed,  and  was  sensible  of  a  con- 
fusion which  brought  unwonted  blushes 
to  his  comely  countenance. 

Nor  was  his  embarrassment  diminished 
by  Moray's  demeanor.  That  gentleman 
had  liked  his  nephew  for  his  adventurous 
dash,  and  was  loath  to  think  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  him.  But  putting  himself  in 
Jack's  place,  and  carrying  himself  back  to 
Jack's  age,  he  knew  how  the  launch  into 
Eastern  life  would  have  tempted  him,  with 
the  hazards  that  would  make  patience 
seem  more  than  tolerable;  and  pluck 
without  perseverance  seemed  to  him  a 
poor  quality.  Jack  felt  that  he  was  being 
misunderstood  by  the  man  with  whom, 
above  all  others,  he  desired  to  stand  well. 
His  face  grew  redder ;  he  lost  all  his  usual 
composure,  and  he  felt  the  fool  he  knew 
he  looked.  Moray  saw  that  some  con- 
cealment, "like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,"  was 
flushing  his  young  favorite's  damask 
cheek,  and  good-naturedly  made  an  effort 
to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"You  spoke  of  missing  chances,  my 
boy ;  and  you  may  miss  a  good  one  now, 
if  you  do  not  give  me  your  absolute  confi- 
dence. Whatever  you  may  have  in  your 
mind,  speak  it  out.  I  pledge  myself  that 
I  shall  not  think  any  the  worse  of  you." 
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A  reckless  "  Tu  Id  voulu,  George  Dan- 
din?  feeling  took  possession  of  Venables, 
and  carried  him  away.  His  uncle  ordered 
him  to  be  frank ;  and  frank  he  would  be, 
with  a  vengeance,  come  of  it  what  might 
It  was  like  taking  a  header  from  the  rocks 
into  the  rapids ;  and  how  he  might  come 
out  again,  who  should  say?  He  had  do 
time  to  reflect,  and  could  only  act  upon 
impulse.  "In  Ave  minutes  I  may  get  my 
dismissal,  and  be  told  to  pack  my  traps. 
Never  mind:  here  goes  —  nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  win."  And  although  he 
stammered  when  he  began,  he  was  aston- 
ished to  And  that  bis  very  vague  ideas 
found  persuasive  expression. 

To  his  inexpressible  delight  and  relief, 
Moray  seemed  less  taken  aback  than 
might  have  been  expected.  At  all  events, 
he  listened  silently  and  calmly,  while  Jack, 
premising  that  he  intended  an  immediate 
departure  from  Glenconan,  went  on  to 
speak  of  an  attachment  to  his  cousin. 

"  I  scarcely  knew  my  own  mind,  sir,  till 
you  brought  me  to  book ;  but  what  would 
yesterday  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  my 
fondest  dreams,  means  nothing  to-day  but 
a  sentence  of  transportation ;  and  if  I 
dare  to  say  as  much,  it  is  only  because  I 
may  at  once  be  put  out  of  my  misery.  I 
think  I  can  never  be  happy  without  Grace ; 
I  know  that  I  am  never  likely  to  be  made 
happy  with  her;  so  give  me  a  word  of  for- 
giveness, and  let  me  go  in  peace." 

Moray  stroked  his  moustache  and  bent 
his  head  in  silence.  Jack,  who  had  sup- 
pressed himself  after  his  effort  of  audacity, 
began  to  gain  heart  again  and  rise  slowly, 
like  a  namesake-of-his-in-the-box  whose 
springs  have  been  tempororily  flattened. 
Visions  of  an  Eden  with  an  Eve  in  it  were 
opening  before  him.  Was  it  possible  that 
his  uncle  meant  to  fold  him  in  his  arms, 
ring  for  Grace,  and  send  down  the  curtain 
with  a  melodramatic  "Bless  you,  my  chil- 
dren, and  be  happy"?  The  idea  was  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  entertained,  though 
there  was  ample  room  left  for  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Most  men  in  my  place  might  have 
been  angry,  Master  Jack ;  and  I  don't 
know  what  her  mother  might  have  said  to 
you.  But  I  admire  your  candor;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  criminal  nor 
very  surprising  in  your  feelings.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Perhaps  it  was  my  fault 
that  you  and  Grace  have  been  thrown  so 
constantly  together.  For  reasons  of  my 
own,  I  have  never  set  my  heart  on  my  girl 
making  what  they  call  a  great  marriage. 
She  is  sure  to  be  well  off,  though  she  may 
be  less  rich  than  you  suppose.    No,  you 
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needn't  protest;  I  don't  suspect  you  of 
loving  my  daughter  for  her  tocher.  And 
in  any  case  —  be  it  said  without  offence 

—  she  will  be  far  more  than  a  match  for  a 
penniless  young  adventurer.  But  if  she 
did  chance  to  take  a  fancy  to  you  —  or  to 
Leslie"  —  there  Jack  winced  —  "and  if 
you  could  contribute  a  fair  share  towards 
the  housekeeping,  so  that  you  might  marry 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  why,  I  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  wishes.  Not 
that  that  advances  you  very  far,  you  will 
say,"  seeing  that  Jack  remained  silent 
and  nonplussed, "  since  you  have  no  means 
at  all,  and  we  are  merely  considering  ways. 
You  don't  expect  my  daughter  to  wait  for 
you,  I  presume ;  but  if  she  should  happen 
to  be  diseogaged  when  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  apply,  1  may  make  no  serious  ob- 
jections. Mark  me,  young  man,  though  I 
talk  lightly,  I  mean  seriously.  I  am  sure 
I  may  trust  to  your  honor  not  to  compro- 
mise Grace  in  any  way." 

"1  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  my  cousin  cares  for  me. 
And  besides,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause, "  with  your  permission  1  shall  leave 
Glenconan  to-morrow." 

"  Softly,  softly  1  You  are  always  ice  or 
fire.  Were  you  to  beat  a  retreat  without 
sound  of  drum,  it  might  make  talk — or 
mischief  —  that  had  better  be  avoided. 
Give  me  your  word,  and  stay  with  us  for 
another  week;  longer  delay  might  be 
dangerous  —  for  you.  I  take  that  as  set- 
tled; and  I  may  have  something  to  say 
both  to  you  and  Leslie,  ere  you  leave  — 
for  be  it  understood  that  I  am  not  bound 
to  you  in  any  way,  so  far  as  those  aspira- 
tions of  yours  are  concerned.  And  now 
to  come  back  to  your  immediate  concerns, 

—  for  as  to  these,  you  have  more  reason 
than  before  to  command  me." 

44  Believe  me,  I  heartily  appreciate  your 
generosity,  but  help  from  you  has  become 
out  of  the  question." 

41  How  now,  young  man  ?  "  said  Moray 
sternly  —  and  Venables  saw  how  bis  uncle 
could  look  when  he  was  angry,  — -  *4  bow 
now?  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  are 
offended  by  language  that  most  people 
would  call  foolish  and  weak  ?  " 

44 God  forbid,  sir!  How  can  you  mis- 
understand roe?  I  should  have  thought 
your  own  high  spirit  would  have  been 
more  in  sympathy  with  mine.  From  my 
ancle  and  very  kind  friend  I  might  grate- 
fully have  accepted  anything.  By  my 
frank  avowal  I  have  abandoned  all  hope 
of  your  help,  for  I  can  take  nothing  from 
the  father  of  the  heiress  on  whom  I  have 
rashly  set  some  hopes,    I  said  I  stood  at 
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the  cross  roads;  and  it  appears  I  have 
struck  into  a  wrong  one  —  that  is  all." 

"Nonsense,  man!"  exclaimed  Moray, 
with  extreme  cordiality.  "  Confound  the 
fellow! "he  muttered  to  himself;  "if  he 
were  to  make  love  to  Grace  as  he  does  to 
me,  he  would  win  her  heart  in  a  hand- 
gallop.  Nonsense,  man!  let  the  night 
and  the  next  day  or  two  bring  counsel. 
You  shall  stay  here  on  your  parole  for 
another  week ;  and  before  you  leave  for 
the  south,  we  may  see  our  way  somewhat 
more  clearly  as  to  your  future  arrange- 
ments,"—a  prediction  which  proved  to 
be  true,  though  not  precisely  as  Mr.  Mo- 
ray had  expected. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
STIRRING  UP  OP  STRIPE. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  after  an  inter- 
view  of  the  kind,  the  position  of  any  young 
man  in  Venables's  place  would  have  been 
somewhat  distressing.  He  prided  himself 
on  his  savoirvivre:  he  could  carry  off  a 
sense  of  awkwardness  as  well  as  most 
people;  and  his  cousin's  innocent  uncon- 
sciousness helped  him.  Yet  his  manner 
towards  her  had  changed,  and  he  knew 
it;  and  he  was  in  perpetual  terror  that 
she  might  ask  for  an  explanation.  Alone 
with  her,  he  was  comparatively  at  his 
ease ;  but  he  was  embarrassed  —  very  un- 
necessarily —  when  her  father's  eye  was 
upon  them.  Where  Moray  trusted,  he 
trusted  implicitly:  if  he  had  not  trusted 
bis  nephew,  be  would  never  have  spoken 
as  he  had  spoken;  and  although,  doubt- 
less, he  may  have  meditated  over  the  mat- 
ter a  good  deal,  it  was  not  with  reference 
to  anything  passing  before  him.  And  Jack 
might  perhaps  have  felt  more  at  his  ease 
in  ooe  respect,  had  he  known  that  Leslie 
occupied  his  uncle's  thoughts  nearly  as 
much  as  himself.  But  it  was  in  his  san- 
guine nature  to  jump  to  conclusions ;  and 
when  certain  trifling  preliminary  obstacles 
should  have  been  smoothed  away,  includ- 
ing the  choice  of  a  profession  and  lucra- 
tive success  in  it,  be  pictured  a  happy 
couple  lauoched  on  a  pleasant  wedding 
trip,  with  wind  and  tide  and  everything  in 
their  favor. 

Yet,  characteristically  enough,  it  was 
not  only  the  thought,  "Were  Grace  to 
catechize  me,  what  in  the  world  should  I 
answer?"  that  gave  him  a  vast  deal  of 
needless  anxiety.  Musing  over  a  possi- 
ble engagement,  and  the  minor  questions 
that  would  arise  out  of  it,  the  speculations 
of  the  ridiculous  young  man  ran  somewhat 
in  this  wise :  — 
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44  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  marry  the  heir- 
ess of  Glenconan,  mv  uncle  would  insist 
oo  ray  taking  the  family  name.  Well, 
there  need  be  no  objection  to  that.  Ven- 
ables  Moray  would  sound  well  enough, 
and  I  might  even  make  such  a  sacrifice  to 
love  as  to  sink  my  patronymic,  and  style 
myself  Moray  alone.  But  then  he  might 
wish  us  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the  year 
in  Glenconan ;  and  Grace  is  already  fall- 
ing passionately  in  love  with  the  place.  I 
like  it  myself,  but  I  don't  like  the  climate. 
Scotland,  except  in  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  Highlands,  is  only  a  colder  and  a 
bleaker  England;  and  England,  for  that 
matter,  is  bleak  enough.  After  all,  how- 
ever, climate  and  scenery  are  secondary 
points ;  and  Grace,  if  she  were  persuaded 
to  love  me,  is  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  be 
amenable.  It  would  be  a  case  of  *my 
people  shall  be  thy  people,'  etc., —  not 
that  I  would  ask  her  to  make  unreasona- 
ble sacrifices.  And  then  my  profession, 
whatever  it  may  be,  would  be  reason  suf- 
ficient for  our  living  elsewhere.  Glenco- 
nan would  never  give  me  Grace  if  he 
thought  I  meant  to  live  upon  her  money." 

Then  waking  out  of  his  Alnaschar-like 
dreams,  he  might  glance  across  at  Leslie 
half  guiltily,  and  think  how  that  sensible 
individual  would  laugh  at  him  did  he  guess 
at  all  that  was  passing  in  bis  mind.  And 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  had  hitherto 
been  as  well  for  Leslie  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  what  was  going  on. 

Then,  being  diverted  from  one  train  of 
thought,  Jack's  lively  brain  would  take 
another  turn,  and  towards  a  point  that 
perhaps  ought  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
first  place.  He  would  ask  himself  how 
far  he  was  really  in  love,  and  whether  the 
passion  was  likely  to  last.  He  knew  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  Grace,  and  each 
day  he  grew  fonder  and  more  fond.  But 
then  she  was  a  girl  who  deserved  a  hus- 
band who  would  worship  her,  and  past 
experiences  had  led  him  to  doubt  his  own 
capacity  for  permanent  adoration.  He 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see,  that  with  all 
ber  spirits  and  brightness,  if  she  gave 
herself  to  a  man,  she  would  give  herself 
unreservedly,  and  take  love  so  thoroughly 
in  earnest  that  disappointment  might 
wreck  her  life. 

But,  "  Bah  !  that  morbid  conscientious- 
ness of  mine  is  the  best  guarantee  I  can 
offer  of  my  constancy.  I  know  I  am  tre- 
mendously fond  of  her  now;  she  is  iust 
the  sort  of  girl  to  gain  on  one,  day  by  day ; 
and  looking  at  our  joint  future  in  that 
light,  our  happiness  will  be  an  incalcula- 
ble quantity.    In  any  case,  there  is  noth- 
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ing  pressing,  since  honor  ties  my  tongue 
in  the  mean  time." 

As  for  his  uncle's  offers,  on  more  ma- 
ture consideration  be  had  pretty  nearly 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  them. 
"  Pride  is  all  very  well  up  to  a  certain 
point;  but  pride  pushed  to  extremes 
would  in  this  case  be  an  insult,  or  at  all 
events  my  uncle  would  be  apt  to  take  it  as 
one.  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  flared 
up  the  other  day,  with  a  blaze  in  his  eye 
like  a  stag  breaking  bay,  or  one  of  his  an- 
cestors ordering  a  malefactor  to  pit  and 
gallows.  So  I  suppose  I  may  as  well 
make  up  my  mind  to  be  helped ;  though 
all  the  same,  I  wish  I  could  have  managed 
otherwise." 

Possibly  that  sweet  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion, that  generous  resolution  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  enriched,  may  have  brought 
their  reward.  The  day  before  that  of  his 
intended  departure,  Mr.  Venables  re- 
ceived a  business  letter.  No  presenti- 
ment warned  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
contents ;  on  the  contrary,  he  by  no  means 
liked  the  look  of  it.  Though  not  very 
seriously  indebted,  he  had  run  sundry 
44 ticks"  at  the  university  and  in  town; 
and  when  he  saw  the  sinister  blue  enve- 
lope and  the  stiff  handwriting,  "A  dun, 
for  a  thousand  ! "  was  his  natural  ejacula- 
tion. On  tearing  it  open,  evil  omens 
seemed  to  thicken.  The  communication 
was  dated  from  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  and 
signed  by  an  unknown  firm  of  lawyers. 
With  a  very  wry  face  he  began  to  run  his 
eye  over  it,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Venables 
read :  — 

44  Dear  Sir,  —  We  have  the  honor  of 
informing  you  that,  under  the  testamen- 
tary dispositions  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Philpotts,  of  790  Wiropole  Street,  and  of 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  you  become  entitled 
to  the  amount  of  ;£  10,000,  free  of  legacy 
duty.  As  the  personality  of  our  deceased 
client  is  chiefly  invested  in  consols,  there 
need  be  no  delay  in  realizing  it 

44  We  shall  either  transfer  the  sum  as  In- 
vested at  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  or 
expect  your  instructions  as  to  manner  of 
payment. 

44  Annexed  receive  an  extract  from  the 
will  of  our  late  client  And  we  have  the 
honor  to  remain 

Your  obedient  servants, 
44  Cox,  Grindley,  &  Groper 

"Extract  from  Will  of  the  late 
Isaac  Philpotts,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
44  Also  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  John 
Venables,  eldest  son  of  the   Rev.  Cyril 
Venables,  of  Oakholm  Rectory,  Sussex, 
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the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  free  of 
legacy  duty.  And  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  bequeath  the  said  sum  in 
memory  of  early  and  affectionate  intimacy 
with  an  old  school  and  college  companion, 
believing  that  I  shall  best  gratify  my 
friend  by  assuring  a  moderate  provision 
to  his  eldest  son.1 " 

Jack  read,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  His 
first  idea  was,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
heartless  and  aggravating  hoax.  On  sec- 
ond thoughts,  that  seemed  even  more  im- 
probable than  the  marvellous  piece  of 
good  luck  that  had  befallen  him  at  a  most 
critical  moment.  Though  he  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Philpotts  in  the  flesh,  he  had 
often  heard  his  father  speak  of  him  as  an 
able  and  eccentric  old  man,  who  had  made 
a  figure  and  a  fortune  as  a  Parliamentary 
counsel,  and  who,  in  the  bustle  of  his 
busy  professional  life,  had  altogether  ig- 
nored early  associations. 

"Anyhow,"  as  Jack  remarked  grate- 
fully and  philosophically,  "  his  eccentric- 
ity, were  it  madness,  had  a  pleasant  meth- 
od about  it;  and  if  any  disappointed 
relatives  should  dispute  the  will,  this  judi- 
cious legacy  should  be  proof  of  sanity." 

He  was  a  free-handed  young  fellow  as 
ever  lived ;  and  of  all  the  vices  that  grow 
upon  us  with  age,  least  of  all  was  he  con- 
taminated by  that  of  avarice.  Yet  it  was 
a  strange  proof  of  the  dangerous  power  of 

fold,  that,  on  calmly  realizing  the  news, 
e  found  they  almost  intoxicated  him. 
He  had  read  his  letter  on  the  gravel-sweep 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  he  started  off 
for  a  walk,  or  rather  a  run,  through  the 
shrubberies.  His  lungs  expanded  with  a 
sense  of  his  good  fortune  —  with  a  feeling 
that  the  legacy  was  the  sign  of  a  prosper- 
ous future.  He  left  the  shrubberies  and 
climbed  the  hill,  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock  and  on  to  slippery  stones,  while  his 
feet  seemed  to  be  winged  like  those  of  the 
feather-footed  Mercury,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  Mammon  of  pagan  mythology. 
He  confounded  the  piece  of  good  fortune 
with  his  personal  deserts,  and  respected 
Providence  for  having  so  seasonably 
smiled  on  him.  In  the  new-born  feeling 
of  independence,  he  might  cordially  accept 
the  offer  he  had  hitherto  hesitated  over. 
He  would  decline  his  uncle's  money,  but 
gratefully  accept  his  uncle's  help.  He 
might  trade  upon  his  energy  and  talents, 
in  the  assurance  of  speedy  returns ;  and, 
with  a  modest  competency  but  magnificent 
reversions,  might  mate  with  any  gentle- 
woman of  average  position,  even  were  she 
his    pretty    and  well-dowered   cousin  of 
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Glenconan.  And  the  thought  brought 
him  back  to  the  prosaic  fact,  that  it 
would  be  but  kind  and  civil  promptly  to 
communicate  the  contents  of  the  despatch 
to  the  relatives  who  were  to  be  still  nearer 
and  dearer. 

He  was  a  good  fellow,  though  rather 
feather-brained  as  yet ;  and  want  of  liber- 
ality, as  we  have  said,  was  not  his  failing, 
though  he  seemed  as  keenly  set  upon  the 
quest  of  gold  as  any  of  the  Argonauts. 
As  it  happened,  he  had  the  purse  in  his 
pocket  that  was  fairly  well  filled  for  his 
journey.  Peter,  the  stupid  gillie,  had 
the  good  luck  to  cross  his  path  as  he  came 
bounding  housewards  from  the  hill  like  a 
roebuck. 

44  Ah,  Peter,  my  man,  you  know  I  am 
going  south  in  a  day  or  two;  here's  a  trifle 
in  remembrance  of  that  bit  of  work  of 
ours  on  Loch  Rosque." 

Indeed  his  prodigality  needed  some  ex- 
cuse, and  tears  came  to  Peter's  eye  and 
his  voice  trembled  as  be  thanked  the 
generous  young  Saxon  gentleman  for  a 
sura  which  meant  the  ease  and  happiness 
of  next  winter  to  the  wife  and  bairns  on 
Locb  Hourn.  As  for  Jack  himself,  he 
was  richly  rewarded :  it  was  a  new  sensa- 
tion to  Know  that  money-giving  could 
bring  so  much  pleasure.  He  vowed  that 
he  would  lay  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  soon 
he  found  another  occasion  of  practising  it. 
It  was  only  turning  aside  for  a  dozen  of 
paces  or  so,  and  he  came  upon  Donald 
Ross  hammering  away  industriously  at 
grouse-boxes.  Forth  came  the  portemot^ 
naie  again,  and  the  head-keeper  was  grati- 
fied with  a  proportionally  liberal  donation. 
Now  Donald  was  a  Scot  who  appreciated 
hard  cash  ;  for  though  he  might  probably 
die  a  pensioner  of  Glenconan,  he  meant 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  chance, 
and  hoped  to  guarantee  himself  against 
old  age  and  the  rheumatism. 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  a  heart  and  a 
conscience;  and  the  young  kinsmen  of 
his  master  were  charges  of  nis  own.  He 
shook  his  head  as  he  weighed  the  glitter- 
ing coins  in  his  palm,  and  then  he  ten- 
dered three  or  four  of  them  back  again. 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Venables.  1  know,  as 
the  minister  well  remarked  the  other  Sab- 
bath, when  he  was  giving  us  a  discourse 
for  the  maintaining  of  foreign  missions, 
that  the  liberal  soul  will  be  made  fat  — 
not  that  putting  on  fat  is  any  good  thing 
to  a  gentleman  who  cares  greatly  about 
the  shooting  and  the  stalking.  But  if  you 
would  forgive  my  saying  it,  when  ye  of- 
fered me  all  that  gold,  it  brought  to  my 
mind  another  saying,  though   I  am  not 
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just  sure  that  ye  will  find  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

"  I  believe  I  can  guess,  Donald,"  re- 
joined Jack,  quick  as  a  gun-flash,  with  a 
laugh  and  a  blush.  "Fools  and  their 
money  —  hey  ?  —  was  that  about  it,  Mr. 
Donald?" 

"  It's  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  contra- 
dict your  honor,"  said  Donald  demurely. 
••Though,  mind  you,  Mr.  Venables,  I 
would  sooner  have  bitten  out  my  tongue 
than  spoken  it.  But  you're  but  a  young 
man,  sir,  and  I'm  an  old  one  that  likes 
you ;  and  —  Glenconan  himself,  for  all  his 
open  hand,  would  never  have  given  half  as 
much." 

Jack,  though  slightly  offended,  stood 
embarrassed  and  self-condemned.  "The 
old  keeper  is  a  gentleman,  and  I'm  a 
snob.  Well,  well,  Donald,"  he  went  on, 
••  1  dare  say  you  may  be  right  Keep  the 
sovereigns  you  did  keep,  and  leave  the 
rest  with  the  minister  for  those  missions 
you  were  speaking  of.  Do  what  you  will 
with  them,  in  short.  At  any  rate,  you 
won't  refuse  me  a  shake  of  the  hand;" 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  keeper.  Then 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  sought  Glenconan 
in  his  "  study." 

The  "study"  was  of  course  the  most 
uncomfortable  den  in  the  house ;  and  the 
surroundings,  in  the  shape  of  rods  and 
landing-nets,  account-books,  etc.,  seemed 
singularly  unfavorable  to  literary  pursuits 
—  which  was  of  the  less  consequence,  that 
the  occupier  was  essentially  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, and  very  little  of  a  bookworm.  He 
listened  to  his  nephew's  piece  of  news 
with  extreme  satisfaction.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  unexpressed  feelings  of 
the  young  man,  in  that  Jack  was  relieved 
from  the  anxiety  of  laying  himself  under 
pecuniary  obligations.  Like  Jack,  per- 
haps he  saw  omens  of  good  luck  in  the 
windfall  that  had  come  in  so  very  oppor- 
tunely. And  after  a  short  and  business- 
like talk,  the  couple  came  to  an  identical 
conclusion. 

"There,  there  1  that's  agreed,"  said 
Moray.  "  You  understand  that  you  may 
count  on  me  to  forward  your  views  in  any 
reasonable  direction ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  you  go  to  Sussex  and  discuss  mat- 
ters with  your  father.  You  are  bound  to 
consult  him  before  deciding  on  anything." 

••  I  could  not  have  a  more  affectionate 
adviser,  at  all  events,"  rejoined  the  young 
man  warmly.  "  And  with  you  to  consult 
upon  practical  points,  I  would  not  take  a 
quarter  of  a  million  for  my  chances.  In- 
deed, if  Mr.  Pbilpotts  had  left  me  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  million  instead  of  this  legacy  of 
/ 1 0,000,  all  the  salt  and  fun  would  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  future." 

All  things  considered,  it  might  well 
have  been  supposed  that  Jack's  immedi- 
ate plans  were  pretty  well  settled,  as,  until 
he  had  talked  them  over  with  his  father, 
he  was  pledged  to  take  no  decided  steps. 
But  being  a  far-sighted  youth,  with  a 
craving  for  sympathy,  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  well  to  take  his  cousin  into  his 
confidence.  As  she  might  probably  be 
profoundly  interested  in  that  future  of  his, 
it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  have  her 
views  about  it. 

And  a  less  impressionable  heart  than 
Jack's  might  have  been  touched  by  tbe 
unfeigned  delight  with  which  she  heard 
of  his  good  fortune.  Indeed  natural  van- 
ity was  nearly  persuading  him  that  she 
must  feel  a  personal  interest  in  tbe  mat- 
ter. 

"What  a  dear,  thoughtful  old  gentle- 
man Mr.  Philpotts  must  have  been  !  What 
a  pity  he  lived  and  died  a  bachelor  1 "  sbe 
added  sympathetically. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  laughed 
Jack.  "You  see,  if  he  had  left  half  a 
dozen  of  children,  I  should  certainly  have 
never  come  in  for  my  legacy.  And,"  he 
went  on  more  seriously,  "it  may  be  a 
matter  of  the  last  importance  to  me." 

For  Jack  was  already  half  forgetting 
himself  in  indulging  his  new  sense  of  free- 
dom. Penniless,  he  had  undertaken  to 
do  nothing  in  the  way  of  love-making;  but 
now  he  felt  that  he  was  hardly  breaking 
faith  in  feeling  his  way  for  his  own  satis- 
faction. 

Grace  evidently  did  not  understand  him 
in  any  way.  She  raised  her  arched  eye- 
brows with  a  certain  subdued  scorn,  and 
her  delicate  nostril  curled  with  something 
like  contempt.  Having  always  had  the 
command  of  money,  she  thought  very 
little  of  it ;  and  though  a  handsome  legacy 
might  doubtless  be  a  subject  for  congrat- 
ulation, anything  like  excessive  apprecia- 
tion of  it  struck  her  as  sordid. 

Jack  saw  the  unfortunate  impression  he 
had  made,  and  regretted  a  false  step.  If 
he  did  not  explain  and  apologize,  he  might 
do  himself  irreparable  injury  with  the 
woman  with  whom  he  most  desired  to 
stand  well.  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  re- 
membered the  promise  to  her  father.  His 
usual  presence  of  miod  forsook  him,  and 
he  stammered,  hesitated,  and  turned  pain- 
fully red.  His  confusion  served  him  bet- 
ter than  the  plainest  speech.  Grace,  with 
ready  feminine  intuition,  more  than  half 
suspected  the  truth.    She  rapidly  followed 
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Jack's  mental  struggles,  and  colored  up 
ike  him  as  she  reproached  herself  for 
having  misconceived  him.  She  fancied 
she  understood  the  delicacy  that  had  dic- 
tated his  reserve ;  she  knew  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
cipitate proposal ;  the  blush  died  away  as 
she  recovered  self-command,  and  her  com- 
posure contrasted  with  her  cousin's  con- 
fusion. Confused  as  he  was,  Jack  was 
quick-sighted  as  usual.  He  had  seen  the 
blush,  and  it  considerably  cheered  him, 
though  he  did  not  attach  undue  impor- 
tance to  it. 

"  What  a  deal  of  luck  there  is  in  this 
world!"  he  reflected.  "If  my  face  had 
not  played  me  false  for  once,  I  must  have 
gone  away  leaving  Grace  in  utter  igno- 
rance ;  and  then,  who  knows  what  might 
have  happened?  She  might  have  come 
to  like  Leslie  as  well  as  I  do  —  or  bet- 
ter." 

Then,  with  something  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  he  made  an  excuse  to  bring 
the  interview  to  a  conclusion,  and  left  his 
pretty  cousin  to  her  meditations.  But 
being  a  right-minded  youth  in  the  main, 
and  honorable  to  boot,  the  idea  that  he 
had  betrayed  himself  troubled  his  con- 
science. "  If  my  uncle  knew  what  has 
passed,  be  might  have  good  reason  to  be 
indignant.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  to  be 
sure ;  but  appearances  would  be  decidedly 
against  me.  I  believe  that  the  straightest 
course  is  the  safest,  and  that  I  ought  to 
go  to  him  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

And  as  he  feared  to  go  back  on  that 
bold  resolution,  he  struck  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  and  went  straight  to  his  uncle. 
Do  what  he  would,  or  blunder  as  he  might, 
it  seemed  that  his  conduct  was  to  com- 
mend him  to  that  gentleman.  Moray 
shook  his  head  as  he  listened  to  the  con- 
fession, but  at  the  same  time  admired  bis 
nephew's  candor. 

"Well,  as  you  say,  perhaps  you  were 
hardly  to  blame ;  and  as  yet,  at  least, 
there  can  be  no  great  harm  done.  Grace's 
heart  is  free,  and  you  are  going  to  leave 
us  to-morrow."  At  which  double-barrelled 
delivery  of  small-shot  Jack  winced  per- 
ceptibly. And  he  flinched  still  more  un- 
mistakably when  this  eccentric  father 
went  on, — 

"  You  have  been  frank  enough  with  me 
—  too  frank,  perhaps,  with  Grace ;  and  so, 
for  her  sake,  and  to  countercheck  that  un- 
controllable move  of  yours,  I  am  decided 
to  be  as  frank  with  Leslie  as  with  you, 
and  more  frank  than  I  had  intended. 
You  agree  with  me  —  and  it  strikes  me 
tbat  Leslie  is  of  our  opinion  — that  Grace 
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is,  a  girl  in  a  thousand.  Hitherto  she  has 
seen  next  to  nothing  of  society.  She  will 
marry,  of  course,  sooner  or  later;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  press  her  upon  any 
man."  Jack  half  interrupted  with  a  ges- 
ture of  indignant  protest,  but  Moray  went 
on  imperturbably.  "There  is  no  need,  I 
say,  to  throw  her  at  any  man ;  and,  as  I 
told  you  before,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence her  choice,  so  long  as  she  sets  her 
affections  on  a  gentleman  of  birth,  with  a 
spotless  character  and  decent  means.  I 
mentioned,  too,  that  she  may  not  be  so 
rich  as  you  suppose.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  must  not  be  hurried  to  commit  her- 
self, by  her  feelings,  or  her  fancy,  or  any- 
thing else.  I  don't  know  much  about 
young  ladies  or  their  fancies,  more's  the 
pity ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  secret  of 
yours  which  she  has  surprised,  may  fill 
her  thoughts  to  her  harm,  and  she  may 
possibly  build  up  a  romance  on  it  before 
we  know  where  we  are.  I  promised  you 
fair  play,  but  nothing  more;  and  my 
daughter  is  nearer  anddearer  to  me  than 
yon  can  be,  so  I  shall  speak  to  Leslie  as 
I  have  spoken  to  you,  and  leave  him  to 
regulate  his  conduct  accordingly.  From 
the  first,  Grace  shall  have  the  chaoce  of 
selection,  so  far  as  her  limited  opportuni- 
ties go.  Moreover,  when  Leslie  has  left 
us,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  grouse 
shooting,  I  shall  carry  her  off,  by  way  of 
distraction,  to  pay  some  visits.  There 
are  old  family  friendships  that  ought  to 
be  renewed,  and  it  is  high  time  she  saw 
something  more  of  her  fellow-creatures." 

And  Moray's  keen  grey  eyes,  that  never- 
theless had  much  of  the  kindness  of  his 
daughter's,  looked  straight  into  those  of 
his  young  favorite.  Original  or  eccentric 
as  his  conduct  might  be,  Mr.  Venables 
was  persuaded  that  he  knew  his  own 
mind,  and  was  acting  on  some  principle, 
however  peculiar  —  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent he  did  understand,  being  anything 
but  dull  of  perception.  So  far,  in  all 
honor  and  good-nature,  they  were  ex- 
changing passes  with  the  foils.  Jack  had 
been  more  than  indiscreet  in  giving  Grace 
a  glimpse  at  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
Moray  parried  and  returned  the  thrust  by 
putting  Leslie  forward  as  a  probable  rival, 
besides  opening  up  a  vista  of  possibilities 
in  the  shape  of  eligible  young  men  in 
pleasant  country-houses.  Mr.  Venables 
was  to  have  fair  play,  but  no  particular 
favor ;  and  in  the  reaction  from  sanguine 
expectation  to  sad  despondency,  he  felt 
that,  in  spite  of  his  legacy  and  his  hopes, 
he  was  still  a  mere  outsider  in  the  betting. 
So  that  Moray's  quickly  delivered  thrust 
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had  touched  just  as  he  might  have  in- 
tended. At  the  same  time,  mortified  and 
disappointed  as  he  was,  Jack  could  not 
help  exercising  his  active  mind  on  the 
metaphysical  problem  presented  to  it. 

"I've  heard  and  seen  something  of 
match-making  mothers,  but  hang  me  if 
I  understand  this  match-making  father  1 
He's  devoted  to  his  daughter,  as  well  he 
may  be;  he  starts  from  the  incontro- 
vertible truth  that  he  need  not  throw  her 
at  anybody's  head ;  he's  a  man  of  the 
world,  if  ever  there  was  one,  —  and  yet  he 
practically  offers  Grace  to  me  or  to  Leslie, 
and  apparently  proposes,  moreover,  to 
hawk  her  about  in  half  the  houses  of  the 
Highlands,  as  if  he  were  bound  to  match 
her  against  time  under  heavy  penalties. 
What  I  see  most  clearly  in  the  business 
is,  that  he  credits  Leslie  and  me  with  the 
tempers  of  angels,  or  he  would  never  cast 
such  an  apple  of  discord  between  us.  But 
if  I  do  have  Ralph  for  a  rival,  it  shall  be 
all  fair  and  above  board  between  us.  I 
don't  forget  that  I  owe  him  my  life,  though 
the  time  may  come  when  it  will  cost  me 
something  to  remember  it." 

And  indeed  Moray,  who  meant  excel- 
lently well  by  both  his  young  kinsmen, 
being  chiefly  preoccupied  with  the  future 
of  his  child,  had  altogether  ignored  the 
awkward  complications  that  might  come 
of  the  stirring  up  of  angry  passions.  Un- 
doubtedly the  fond  father,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  seemed  to  be  playing  the  mis- 
chief-maker as  well  as  the  match-maker. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON    AS    PRIME 
MINISTER. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the 
history  of  Torvism  at  which  its  good 
genius  deserted  it,  and  it  becomes  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  a  history  of 
failure.  Aware  as  I  am  of  the  presump- 
tion of  differing  from  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  adopt,  without 
large  reservations,  his  estimate  of  the  En- 
glish government  from  1815  to  1828.  But 
his  remarks  on  what  followed  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Goderich  are  unhappily  only 
too  true. 

When  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  had 
removed  the  only  obstacle  which  had  ex- 
isted to  the  cordial  reunion  of  all  the  old 
elements  of  Toryism,  Pittites  and  Adding- 
tonians,  in  a  strong  and  united  adminis- 
tration, the  Tories  showed  themselves  no 
wiser  than  the  Whigs  had  been  just  five- 


and-forty  years  before.  If  the  duke  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  possessed  the  very 
little  prescience  that  was  wanted  to  have 
saved  them  from  breaking  with  the  Can- 
ningites,  they  might  have  defied  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Protestants.  But  they  had 
not ;  and  the  history  of  the  next  five  years 
is  the  history  of  a  succession  of  errors,  by 
which  the  fair  promise  of  1828  was  speed- 
ily clouded  over  and  a  revolution  consum- 
mated which  "  might  have  been  postponed 
for  a  generation,  and  never  need  have  oc- 
curred at  all  in  so  aggravated  a  form." 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  first  to  teach 
us  that  the  Venetian  Constitution  was  not 
an  unmixed  blessing;  that  we  paid  very 
dearly  for  our  whistle,  in  the  shape  of  the 
national  debt  which  was  created  to  sup- 
port it ;  and  that  the  system  of  class  legis- 
lation which  was  its  natural  consequence 
was  not  an  exchange  for  personal  govern- 
ment in  which  the  good  was  all  on  one 
side.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  when 
he  wrote  on  these  subjects  in  a  practical, 
and  not  a  speculative  spirit,  he  fully  rec- 
ognized the  political  merits  of  the  old 
rigime%  and  regretted  its  absolute  destruc- 
tion. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1828,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  gazetted  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1827, 
he  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  In  the  same  speech  he  assured 
their  lordships  that  the  king  had  never 
asked  him  to  be  prime  minister.  Two 
months  afterwards  the  king  told  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  that  he  had  twice  refused 
to  be  prime  minister.  On  the  9th  of  April 
Mr.  Peel  suggested  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  Canning,  and  soon  afterwards  to 
the  king.  But  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning of  the  6th  of  May,  the  duke  declared 
that  the  proposal  was  not  made  "in  con- 
cert with  him  or  at  his  suggestion;9'  in 
other  words,  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it ;  for  nothing  less  than  this  would 
have  been  any  answer  to  Mr.  Canning's 
inquiry.  It  should  be  added  that  in  his 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
the  king  did  not  distinctly  say  that  he  had 
offered  the  treasury  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, but  only  that  the  duke  had  twice 
refused  it;  which  he  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  done  unless  it  had  been  offered. 
Moreover,  the  duke  himself  repeated  to 
the  House  of  Lords  all  the  arguments 
which  he  had  used  to  convince  the  king 
of  his  un'itness.  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  hardly  called  for  had  no  such  over- 
\  ture,  direct  or  indirect,  been  made  to  him. 
I      In  order  to  accept  the  duke's  version  of 
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the  story,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be* 
lieve,  first,  that  to  convert  him  from  the 
opinion  that  be  would  be  "  mad  "  to  think 
of  being  minister  to  a  conviction  of  his 
own  perfect  fitness  for  the  post  only  nine 
months  were  required,  during  which  time 
nothing  new  bad  occurred  to  affect  his 
own  estimate  of  himself;  secondly,  that 
be  labored  to  convince  the  king  of  his 
own  unfitness  for  an  office  which  his  Maj- 
esty had  never  proposed  to  him;  ana, 
thirdly,  that  Mr.  Peel  suggested  him  as 
prime  minister  both  to  the  king  and  Mr. 
Canning  without  his  own  knowledge  or 
consent 

The  duke's  high  character  forbids  us  to 
believe  for  one  moment  that  he  was  guilty 
of  wilful  misrepresentation.  But  there  is 
a  curious  passage  in  the  "Greville  Me- 
moirs "  io  which  it  is  stated  that  be  very 
often  failed  to  understand  what  was  said 
to  him ;  aod  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  he  may  have  misunderstood  both  the 
king  and  Mr.  Peel.  His  reluctance  to 
serve  under  Canning  seems  to  have  been 
compounded  of  numerous  ingredients,  of 
which  none,  perhaps,  in  itselfwould  have 
been  sufficient  to  provoke  his  refusal,  but 
which  all  together  proved  invincible.  He 
bad  acquiesced  with  a  wry  face  in  Can- 
ning's foreign  policy.  He  thought  he  had 
behaved  badly  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  He 
regarded  him  as  secretly  hostile  to  the 
Eoglish  aristocracy.  He  believed  that 
some  communication. had  passed  between 
Canning  and  the  Whigs  before  the  illness 
of  Lord  Liverpool.  He  was  nettled  at 
Mr.  Canning's  mode  of  communicating 
with  him  after  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  form  a  ministry,  as  neither  sufficiently 
friendly  nor  sufficiently  respectful.  Some 
of  his  former  colleagues  be  saw  in  person ; 
to  the  duke  he  only  wrote.  He  signed 
himself,  *•  Your  Grace's  sincere  and  faith- 
ful friend,"  instead  of  uSiocerely  yours; w 
and  when  the  duke  complained  that  Mr. 
Canning's  first  letter  did  not  tell  him  all 
he  wanted  to  know,  be  chose  to  think  that 
Canning's  answer  conveyed  a  covert  re- 
buke. Several  of  these  reasons  being 
such  as  could  not  be  publicly  avowed,  the 
duke  was  obliged  to  put  others  in  the 
foreground,  of  which  subsequent  events 
have  certainly  impaired  the  cogency,  and 
of  which  he  himself  was  perhaps  conscious 
that  he  exaggerated  the  importance.  This 
accounts  for  the  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  the  duke's  expla- 
nation; though  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  objectioo  on  which  he  laid 
the  greatest  stress  was  perfectly  genuine 
at  the  moment,  however  deepened  in  hue 


by  collateral  and  independent  circum- 
stances. 

The  question  which  the  duke  asked,  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Canning's  first  communi- 
cation, was  who  was  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  new  government;  and  Mr.  Canning 
replied:  "  I  believed  it  to  be  so  generally 
understood  that  the  king  usually  entrusts 
the  formation  of  an  administration  to  the 
individual  whom  it  is  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious intention  to  place  at  the  head  of  it, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  I  com- 
municated to  your  Grace  yesterday  the 
commands  which  1  had  just  received  from 
his  Majesty,  to  add  that  in  the  present 
instance  his  Majesty  does  not  iotend  to 
depart  from  tbe  usual  course  of  proceed- 
ings on  such  occasions." 

The  duke  said,  in  answer,  that  his  ques- 
tion referred  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  recently  discussed  with  him  for 
placing  some  third  person  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  under  whom  they  could 
both  serve.  And  this  we  may  accept  as 
the  real  meaning  of  his  inquiry.  His 
Grace  then  went  on  to  argue  the  point 
whether  the  person  to  whom  tbe  sove- 
reign entrusted  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment was  always  necessarily  intended  to 
be  at  the  head  of  it :  and  he  referred,  in 
support  of  the  negative,  to  the  commission 
given  to  Lord  Wellesley,  and  afterwards 
to  Lord  Moira  in  1812.  Canning  replied 
that  both  these  negotiations  had  been 
failures,  but  the  duke  rightly  said  that 
this  did  not  affect  the  argument;  and  on 
the  whole,  as  far  as  this  particular  point 
was  coocerned,  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
best  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  sovereign  may  summon 
to  his  preseoce  a  statesman  whom  he 
wishes  to  consult  on  the  formation  of  a 
government,  without  its  being  necessarily 
understood  that  he  means  him  to  be  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Canning  himself  was  so 
consulted  by  George  the  Fourth  on  the 
28th  of  March,  when  he  gave  his  Majesty 
the  advice  I  have  already  mentioned.  But 
when  the  king  saw  him  again  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  authorized  him  to  form  an 
administration,  then,  according  to  modern 
usage,  at  all  events,  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  of  bis  intentions.  The  negotia- 
tions of  1827  are,  I  thiok,  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  contemplated  that 
the  first  minister,  the  real  head  of  the 
ministry,  should  not  be  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasury. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  received  the 
king's  commands  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration in  the  middle  of  January,  1828;  and 
the  Tories  who  had  belonged  to  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  both  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr. 
Canning  made  no  difficulty  in  joining 
him.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  home  secre- 
tary and  Mr.  Goulburn  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  A  preliminary  skirmish  on 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
which  was  soon  to  bring  on  a  general  en- 
gagement of  such  vast  importance,  led  the 
duke  into  his  first  blunder.  The  borough 
of  East  Retford  having  been  convicted  of 
bribery,  the  question  arose  whether  the 
franchise  should  be  given  to  Birmingham 
or  transferred  to  the  hundred  in  which 
Retford  was  situated.  The  government, 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  the  latter  al- 
ternative. But  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  pledged 
to  the  former,  and  accordingly  voted  in 
the  minority.  Whether  the  duke  would 
have  taken  any  notice  of  the  vote  had  he 
been  left  to  himself  we  have  no  meaos  of 
ascertaining.  But  Mr.  Huskisson  wrote 
to  him  the  very  same  evening  to  say  that 
he  placed  his  office  in  his  Grace's  hands, 
in  case  he  thought  it  desirable  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  government.  The 
letter,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  duke's 
correspondence,  ran  as  follows :  — 

My  Dear  Duke, — 

After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my  own 
consistency  and  personal  character,  I  have 
found  myself  from  the  course  of  this  evening's 
debate  compelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford 
question,  I  owe  it  to  you,  as  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in 
affording  you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my 
office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  my 
power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  King's 
service  which  may  ensue  from  the  appearance 
of  disunion  in  His  Majesty's  councils,  however 
unformed  in  reality,  or  however  unimportant 
in  itself  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to 
that  appearance.  W.  Huskisson. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  Greville  Memoirs  " 
that  the  duke  consulted  Lord  Bathurst  on 
Huskisson's  letter,  who  told  him  "to  take 
him  at  his  word;"  and  Greville  himself, 
whose  sympathies  were  not  with  the  duke, 
thought  that  the  letter  was1*  a  complete 
resignation."  But  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  the  duke  is  that  the  Canningite 
party  seemed  inclined  to  hold  their  resig- 
nation in  terrarem  over  his  head.  There 
had  been  a  dispute  in  the  Cabinet  about 
the  Corn  Law  Bill,  when  Mr.  Grant  re- 
signed office  because  he  could  not  have 
his  own  way.  He  was  pacified,  and  came 
back.  But  when  Huskisson's  resignation 
followed,  the  duke  may  have  been  excusa- 
bly irritated  by  what  seemed  a  repetition 


of  the  same  tactics,  and  have  been  tempted 
into  resolving  that  there  should  be  no 
more  "  mistakes."  But  when  every  allow* 
ance  is  made  for  these  and  other  provoca- 
tions, the  fact  remains  that  to  the  want  of 
foresight  displayed  both  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  at  this  particular 
period  we  owe  the  first  step  in  that  down* 
ward  career  which  ended,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Constitution.  It  was  not  too  late  even 
in  1830  to  have  anticipated  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Althorpe  expected  them  to  do  it 
Lord  Palmerston,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  have  rejoined'  them  upon 
that  condition.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Lord  Grey  would  have  opposed 
them.  But  the  duke  seems  to  have  bad 
no  misgiviogs.  He  was  full  of  confidence. 
"  You  will  see,  we  shall  do  very  well,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  only  just  before 
the  crash  came. 

Even  in  1832,  in  my  own  opinion,  a 
chance  still  remained  which  was  lost 
through  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
But  the  prime  opportunity  was  missed  in 
1828.  The  Tory  game  was  to  have  settled 
the  reform  question  first  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  afterwards.  The  gov- 
ernment would  oot  have  lost  more  support 
among  their  own  party  by  the  former  than 
they  did  by  the  latter,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  loss  which  they  would  have 
been  certain  to  repair  at  the  first  general 
election  which  took  place.  By  the  course 
which  they  actually  pursued  they  forfeited 
a  kind  and  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
no  appeal  to  the  people  could  restore  — 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  even  where  it  was  allowed  to 
be  necessary,  was  far  from  beiog  popular 
—  and  they  brought  only  a  broken  and 
dispirited  party  to  withstaod  the  charge 
of  the  Whigs  flushed  with  their  uolooked* 
for  victory,  and  panting  to  avenge  their 
long  exclusion  from  power  by  the  com- 
plete prostration  of  their  adversaries. 

It  must  frankly  be  owned  that,  judged 
merely  by  its  efficacy  in  producing  the  re- 
sults which  were  expected  from  it,  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  a  total  failure. 
The  Tories  who  resisted  it  predicted  tbe 
fruits  which  it  would  bear,  and  it  has 
borne  them :  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
So  far,  these  geotlemen  were  infinitely 
more  clear-sighted  than  their  opponents. 
But  the  question  is  whether  the  public 
opioion  of  England,  though  anti-Catholic 
at  tbe  moment,  would  not  very  shortly 
have  insisted  00  the  experiment  beiog 
tried ;  just  as  it  has  determined  that  other 
experiments  should  be  tried,  all  of  whicn 
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have  been  equally  fruitless.  I  believe  that 
it  would ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  long  have  held  his  ground.  But 
if  he  had  only  got  rid  of  the  reform  ques- 
tion first,  the  Roman •  Catholic  question, 
whatever  else  it  did,  or  failed  to  do,  need 
not  have  broken  up  the  party.  If,  after 
the  borough  system  had  been  adjusted  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  a  Parlia- 
ment returned  by  the  amended  constitu- 
encies bad  still  been  opposed  to  emanci- 
pation, the  duke  might  have  faced  the 
consequences  of  refusing  it  with  much 
less  anxiety  than  when  Parliamentary  re- 
form was  still  hanging  over  his  head. 
Had  it  been  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, his  course  would  have  been  still 
easier. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  apart  from 
their  conscientious  reluctance  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  emancipation,  the  anti-Catholic 
Tories  in  1829,  like  the  Protectionists  in 
1846,  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  change  had  been  effected. 
In  each  case  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  kept  a  secret  from  its  support- 
ers, who  were  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  last 
moment  using  the  same  language  as  *  of 
old  to  their  own  constituents,  only  sud- 
denly to  discover  at  the  eleventh  hour 
what  fools  they  had  been  made.  Practi- 
cal statesmen,  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  Parliamentary  life,  and  the  resources 
of  political  parties,  must,  of  course,  be 
contradicted  on  questions  of  this  nature 
with  extreme  diffidence.  Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  ask  how,  in  either  case, 
worse  could  have  happened  than  did  hap- 
pen, however  the  question  had  been  ap- 
proached. The  division  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  minority, 
of  course,  being  composed  of  the  es- 
tranged Tories.  The  hostility  of  these 
was  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  any  question  arose  on 
which  they  could  combioe  with  the  Whigs. 
If  their  numbers  had  been  increased  in 
consequence  of  time  having  been  allowed 
them  for  preparation,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  have  been  sufficiently 
increased  to  have  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  If  we  deduct  fifty  from  ooe 
side  and  add  them  to  the  other,  the  gov- 
ernment would  still  have  had  a  majority 
of  eighty.  Unless  the  difference  between 
telling  his  party  and  not  telling  them 
meant  the  whole  difference  between  los- 
ing the  battle  or  winning  it,  it  signified 
nothing  whether  a  few  votes  more  or  less 
were  gained  or  lost  by  either  process. 
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The  duke  was  sure  of  carrying  the  bill. 
He  could  only  have  broken  up  the  party 
whatever  he  did,  and  he  could  not  have 
broken  it  up  more  effectually  than  by  the 
course  which  he  pursued. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  to  make  the 
concessions  when  they  did  are  akin  to 
those  which  have  influenced  every  con- 
cession to  Ireland  that  has  been  made 
since :  fear  of  violence  in  one  place  and 
fear  of  obstruction  in  another.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  believed  that  further  resist- 
ance would  provoke  a  civil  war  in  Ireland : 
Mr.  Peel,  that  it  would  provoke  one  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  memorandum  which  he  drew  up 
on  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  kiog,  without  being  deeply  struck  with 
the  really  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
Irish  difficulty.  In  it  occurs  the  following 
passage,  which,  whether  familiar  to  the 
Home  Rulers  of  the  present  day  or  not,  is 
as  good  a  justification  of  their  tactics  as 
they  need  desire  to  show.  If  obstruction 
carried  emancipation,  why  not  separation 
also  ? 

The  Parliamentary  business  would  be  im- 
peded by  the  addition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  whose  only 
chance  of  maintaining  their  influence  would  be 
unremitting  attendance  in  the  House,  and  vio- 
lent, vexatious  opposition  even  to  the  details 
of  business.  (Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv., 
P-  439-) 

The  passage  of  the  bill  was  very  far 
from  preventing  the  apprehended  evil. 
However,  the  bill  was  passed,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  many  honest  men,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1688  was  destroyed.  This  view 
of  the  event  was  incorrect,  for  the  Protes- 
tant securities  exacted  at  the  Revolution 
settlement  were  directed  against  the  sec- 
ond restoration  of  a  dynasty  which  alone 
could  have  endangered  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  They  were  no 
integral  or  essential  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion then  established,  but  exceptional  pre- 
cautions against  a  particular  exigency 
which  ceased  to  be  required  as  soon  as 
the  danger  disappeared:.  But  it  was  the 
very  circumstance  that  their  original  and 
political  value  had  totally  disappeared, 
which  led  the  country  to  invest  them  with 
an  exclusively  religious  meaning.  And 
to  those  who  did  so  the  abolition  of  them 
was  a  shock  such  as  the  minds  of  this 
generation,  grown  familiar  with  bloodless 
revolutions,  can  ooly  imperfectly  compre- 
hend. Many  of  my  readers,  however,  who 
are  not  beyond  middle  age,  may  remem- 
ber their  fathers  and  mothers,  less  than 
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forty  years  ago,  looking  back  with  un- 
abated horror  to  the  great  apostasy,  and 
still  murmuring  to  each  other  of  what 
might  have  happened  "had  the  Duke  of 
York  lived." 

Like  Pitt  and,  Canning  the  duke  had  to 
"  go  out "  for  the  part  which  he  had  played 
in  politics.  Lord  Winchelsea,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Standard  of  the  1 6th  of  March, 
1829,  explaining  his  reasons  for  withdraw- 
ing his  name  from  the  subscription  to 
King's  College,  which  had  been  founded 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, said  "that  the  late  political 
events  had  convinced  him  (Lord  Winchel- 
sea) that  the  whole  transaction  (the  estab- 
lishment of  King's  College)  was  intended 
as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and  High 
Church  party;  that  the  noble  duke,  who 
had  for  some  time  previous  to  that  period 
determined  upon  breaking  in  upon  the 
Constitution  of  1688,  might  the  more 
effectually,  under  the  cloak  of  some  in- 
tended show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  carry  on  his  insidious  design  for 
the  infringement  of  our  liberties,  and  the 
introduction  of  Popery  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State."  This,  of  course,  led 
to  a  duel,  which  was  fought  in  Battersea 
fields  on  the  21st,  of  which  a  full  and  in- 
teresting account  may  be  found  in  vol. 
iv.  of  the  Despatches,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Hume,  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  Lord 
Winchelsea  stood  the  duke's  shot,  fired  in 
the  air,  and  apologized.  The  duke's  own 
defence  of  his  conduct,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  21st  April,  is 
highly  characteristic.  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  duel  in  the 
following  quotation :  — 

Querat  certamen  cui  nil  nisi  vita  superstes 
Subdita  cui  cedit  Roma,  cavere  meum  est. 

In  the  year  following  emancipation, 
George  the  Fourth  died,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  drove  the  elder  Bourbons  out 
of  France.  The  effect  of  both  these  events 
was  felt  in  the  general  election.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  talk  about  reform  and  re- 
trenchment, and  to  exact  pledges  from 
candidates  which  told  in  the  division  on 
Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion,  and  the  duke 
had  to  meet  Parliament  in  the  autumn 
with  a  weakened  Cabinet,  a  diminished 
majority,  and  a  disaffected  party. 

It  was  then  that  he  made  the  second  of 
the  five  great  blunders  by  which  his  con- 
duct was  distinguished  during  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  of  1828-1832.  On  the 
26th  of  October,  1830,  he  declared,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  only  that 
he  would  listen  to  no  measure  of  Parlia- 


mentary reform,  small  or  great ;  but  that 
he  regarded  our  existing  system  as  inca- 
pable of  improvement,  and  that,  if  he  had 
to  frame  a  new  constitution  from  the  be- 
ginning, he  should  take  our  own  as  a 
model.  The  inconceivable  want  of  judg- 
ment displayed  in  such  a  statement  as 
this,  at  a  moment  when  every  friend  of 
the  aristocracy  should  have  seen  that  only 
the  most  delicate  and  prudent  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  advocates  could 
save  their  power  from  destruction,  needs 
no  comment.  The  duke  himself,  however, 
always  maintained  that  it  was  not  this 
declaration  which  turned  him  out  In  a 
letter  to  General  Malcom  he  explained  at 
some  length  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
reasons  of  his  downfall.  They  are  what 
we  have  already  stated.  The  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  anti-Catholic  Tories,  and  the 
new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  reform  and 
economy  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  set  afloat.  It  was  owing  to  these  two 
causes  that  when,  on  November  14th,  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  moved  that  the  civil  list 
proposed  for  the  new  king  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  the  govern- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twen- 
ty-nine. Though  not  absolutely  compelled 
to  resign  by  such  a  vote,  the  duke  wisely 
took  advantage  of  it  to  escape  from  a 
position  which  had  now  become  almost 
untenable.  That  he  could  do  so  under 
cover  of  a  defeat  incurred  in  the  service 
of  the  crown  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
beaten,  as  he  very  likely  might  have  been, 
on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform 
which  was  to  be  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Brougham  the  very  next  day,  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  making  the  civil  list  a 
Cabinet  question;  and  thus  the  great 
minister,  whose  tenure  of  power  was  ex- 
pected to  rival  Wal pole's,  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  helm  after  holding  it  for 
less  than  three  years. 

I  am  not  about  to  inflict  upon  my  read- 
ers a  history  in  detail  of  the  great  consti- 
tutional change  which  was  completed  in 
1832.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  the  sali- 
ent points  on  which  the  issue  turned,  and 
to  call  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the 
polity  which  was  then  overthrown,  not,  I 
think,  generally  appreciated.  When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  passed  his  celebrated 
encomium  on  the  representative  system 
which  existed  in  1830,  he  made  a  terrible 
blunder  as  a  Parliamentary  tactician.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  made  an 
equally  great  one  if  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  speaking  in  the  character  of  a 
political  philosopher.  In  the  duke's  cor* 
respondence  we   notice   more  than  one 
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allusion  to  the  assertion  of  the  reformers 
that  they  meant  to  restore  the  House  of 
Commons  to  its  original  character;  and 
he  asks  what  character ;  and  to  what  pe- 
riod of  history  they  refer  for  the  model 
House  of  Commons  which  they  declared 
to  have  previously  existed.  Canning 
asked  the  same  question ;  and  there  was 
no  answer  to  be  given  to  it.  No  such 
House  as  the  reformers  designed  and  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  creating  was  ever 
before  known  to  the  English  constitution. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  we  find  a  House  of  Commons 
constituted  on  a  far  more  popular  basis 
than  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  we  find  their  functions 
practically  limited  to  what  are  now  called 
questions  of  supply.  From  time  to  time 
they  discussed  the  policy  of  the  sovereign ; 
but  they  had  no  power  of  controlling  it. 
They  were  not  considered  to  form  part  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  or  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  matters  of  imperial  in- 
terest. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look 
back  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  see  a  far  less  popular 
assembly  than  we  find  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets.  Now,  however,  it  has  be- 
come the  chief  power  in  the  State ;  all  the 
highest  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  are  ultimately  referred  to  it;  virtu- 
ally it  makes  and  unmakes  ministries; 
and  can,  in  effect,  insist  on  either  peace 
or  war.  But  a  House  of  Commons  com- 
bining both  these  characteristics  —  the 
popular  constitution  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  imperial  powers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, might  have  been  looked  for  in 
vain  in  English  history  before  1832. 

In  an  assembly  meant  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic one,  representing  exclusively  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  the 
nomination  boroughs  were  a  glaring  and 
monstrous  anomaly.  But  in  a  House  of 
Commons  intended  to  be  a  mixed  body, 
the  constitution  of  which  had  been  grad- 
ually and  unconsciously  adapted  to  its 
extended  functions,  they  were  no  real 
anomaly  at  all.  They  were  the  means  by 
which  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  re- 
served to  themselves  that  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  which  they 
ad  always  exercised  before,  and  to  which 
the  people  had  been  so  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed that  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
saw  anything  anomalous  in  the  machinery 
by  which  it  was  preserved.  As  the  House 
of  Commons  began  to  claim  a  share  in 
the  functions  of  the  aristocracy,  the  aris- 
tocracy began  to  claim  a  share  in  the  con- 
stitution, of  the  House  of  Commons.   And 
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it  was  only  by  means  of  the  nomination 
system  that  the  aristocratic,  plutocratic, 
and  democratic  elements  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  mingled  in  equal  degrees  in 
it,  could  be  made  to  work  harmoniously 
together.* 

On  the  ist  of  March  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  the  Government  Reform  Bill. 
We  all  know  that  its  sweeping  provisions 
went  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  what 
would  now  be  called  the  moderate  men  of 
both  parties,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  the  ministers  themselves  bad  so 
framed  it  that  they  might  have  something 
to  give  away.  But  what  has  never  been 
thoroughly  explained  is  the  mixture  of 
motives  which  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
consent  to  take  it  into  consideration. 
This  decidedly  was  blunder  number 
three.  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  had  he  declined  to  entertain  so  ex- 
travagant a  proposal  at  all,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  express  himself  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  measure  which  should 
amend  the  details  without  destroying  the 
principle  of  the  existing  system,  he  would 
have  had  a  majority  in  his  favor,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  at  once  re- 
called to  power. f  Whether  Sir  Robert's 
mistake  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
was  due  to  his  own  reluctance  to  resume 
the  responsibilities  of  office  under  circum- 
stances of  such  peculiar  difficulty ;  wheth- 
er he  himself  really  believed  that  to  read 
the  bill  a  second  time  offered  the  best 
chance  of  making  good  terms  with  the 
enemy,  and  of  saving  a  part  of  the  ancient 
fabric  from  destruction ;  or  whether  he 
was  over-persuaded  by  those  canting 
blockheads,  the  pests  of  the  political 
world,  who  mistake  words  for  things,  and 
go  about  assuring  us  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  even  when  the  loaf 
is  flint  — we  may  perhaps  consider  in  an- 
other chapter;  but  in  either  case  the 
result  was  the  same.  The  principle  of 
the  bill  was  recognized ;  and  the  Radicals 
had  got  the  leverage  they  wanted.  Noth- 
ing was  hereafter  to  be  tolerated  that  went 
behind  the  principle.  Whereas,  if  this 
had  been  rejected  and  a  Tory  government 
restored  on  the  understanding  that  a 
different  bill  should  be  brought  in,  the 
chances  were  that  Lord  Grey  and  the 
more  Conservative  members  of  his  party 
would  have  supported  the  Tories,  and  the 
compromise  would  have  succeeded.  But 
when  the  bill  had  once  been  read  a  second 
time  Lord  Grey  was  in  a  position  to  insist 

•  Gladstone's  Gleanings,  roL  L,  p.  77. 
t  Croker,  vol.  ii.,  p.  no. 
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on  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  if  anything 
went  wrong  in  committee.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  would  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind  bad  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  even  to  listen  to  it.  This  great 
Tory  blunder  placed  the  Whigs  on  firm 
ground ;  and  gave  them  an  advantage 
which  they  maintained  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle. 

But  even  worse  mistakes  were  to  come. 
The  first  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a 
majority  of  one;  the  casting  vote  being 
given  by  the  apostate  Calcraft,  who,  like 
a  second  Judas,  shot  himself  five  months 
afterwards.  But  an  amendment  moved  in 
committee  by  General  Gascoigne  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  eight;  and  then  ministers 
dissolved.  Public  feeling  had  been  by 
this  time  so  far  worked  upon,  that  the 
country,  which  six  months  before  would 
probably  have  gone  against  reform,  now 
returned  a  large  majority  in  its  favor,  and 
another  bill  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  22nd  of  September.  It 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  forty-one  on  the  8tb  of  October;  and 
after  a  winter  of  riots,  incendiarism,  and 
almost  insurrection,  a  third  bill  was  car- 
ried through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  the  spring  of 
1832. 

Both  parties  now  became  anxious  for  an 
accommodation.  The  Tory  party  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  throwing  out 
the  bill  a  second  time.  Lord  Grey  and 
the  king  shrank  from  the  creation  of 
peers,  which,  if  the  Tories  held  out,  was 
inevitable.  There  was  a  section  of  the 
Cabinet  who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  extensive 
alterations  in  the  bill.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  become  convinced  that  they  had 
gone  too  far.  The  more  moderate  among 
the  Tories  felt  that  now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  secure  a  favorable  compromise. 
With  this  disposition  upon  both  sides, 
considerable  progress  was  made  during 
the  month  of  April  toward  arriving  at  an 
amicable  understanding.  One  point  the 
Whigs  had  all  but  agreed  to  yield;  and 
that  was  that  no  ^10  householder  who 
had  also  a  freehold  in  the  town  should 
vote  for  both  the  town  and  the  county. 
This  was  always  considered  a  very  impor- 
tant point  by  the  Conservatives,*  and  the 

*  Wellington's  Despatches,  voL  viii.,  pp.  8a,  84,  27a, 
a8a,  284,  a86. 


attempt  to  carry  it  in  the  bill  of  1859  was 
one  of  the  prominent  objections  raised  to 
that  measure  by  the  Whigs.  But  in  1832 
Lord  Grey  had  been  willing  to  concede  it; 
and  so  matters  were  going  on  with  every 
appearance  of  considerable  amendments 
being  accepted,  when  the  violence  and 
precipitation  of  the  ultra  Tories,  and  the 
bad  management  of  their  leaders,  "  upset 
the  coach  "  and  undid  all  that  had  been 
done. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  had  been 
carried  in  the  Lords  on  the  14th  of  April 
by  a  majority  of  nine,  with  the  help  of 
the  well-known  Waverers,  led  by  Lords 
Harrow  by  and  Whamcliffe,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  above  negotiations.  It  was 
understood  by  the  government  that  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  no 
hostile  action  would  be  taken  in  commit- 
tee. When  the  House  reassembled  after 
Easter,  Lord  Whamcliffe  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Grey,  in  which  he  told 
him  that  the  Tories  were  bent  on  postpon- 
ing the  disfranchising  clauses  till  after  the 
consideration  of  the  enfranchising  ones. 
Lord  Grey  said  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  government  to  agree  to  this ;  and  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  according  to  Greville,*  said 
that  he  would  try  to  prevent  it  from  being 
brought  forward,  assuring  Lord  Grey  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  however,  assured  Lord 
Whamcliffe  afterwards  that  the  Tory  party 
was  determined,  and  that  his  amendment 
could  not  be  abandoned  without  the  risk 
of  a  general  insurrection.  Lords  Har- 
rowby  and  Whamcliffe  then  agreed  to 
support  it;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  dissuaded  from 
doing  what  they  were  bound  in  honor,  no 
less  than  by  policy  and  courtesy,  to  do, 
namely,  communicate  what  was  coming  to 
Lord  Grey.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  him 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  debate,  when,  on 
Lord  Lyndhursl's  motion  being  carried  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-five,  of  which  the 
Waverers  formed  part,  he  very  naturally 
threw  up  the  bill  and  resigned. 

Here  was  blunder  number  four.  It 
would  have  been  worth  any  money  to  the 
Tories  to  have  kept  Lord  Grey  00  the  in- 
clined plane  of  concession,  and  to  have 
sown  dissensions  between  himself  and  the 
Radicals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 

•  Confirmed  by  Lord  Grey  himself.  Letter  to  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  May  7.  I  may  here  add  that  the  cor. 
respondence  of  Lord  Grey  and  William  the  Fourth, 
published  in  1867,  shows  that  Greville  is  a  fairly  t — * 
worthy  authority  for  the  events  of  this  period. 
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amendments  of  no  slight  value  had  been 
already  agreed  to.  Mr.  Wood,  Lord 
Grey's  son-in-law,  afterwards  Lord  Hali- 
fax, told  Greville  that  government  would 
give  way  **  on  two  special  points."  They 
were  ready  to  agree  that  no  man  voting 
for  a  town  in  right  of  a  ^10  house  should 
have  a  vote  for  the  county  in  right  of  any 
freehold  in  that  town ;  and  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  metropolitan  districts  should 
be  confined  to  Marylebone.  Lord  Grey 
himself  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  H. 
Taylor  between  the  7th  and  15th  May, 
repeatedly  alludes  to  the  "many  things 
which  might  have  been  done"  before  the 
crisis  occurred,  but  which  he  sees  no  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  into  effect  now.  "  Al- 
terations which  did  not  appear  to  us  ad- 
visable," he  says,  "  might  then  have  been 
submitted  to,"  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  bill.  On  the  13th  of  February  he  was 
prepared  to  make  'Marge  concessions;" 
and  among  these,  no  doubt,  was  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  town  freeholders  from  the 
counties.  He  elsewhere  enumerates  the 
essential  points  which  could  not  be  given 
up,  and  this  is  not  among  them.*  Be- 
sides, not  only  was  the  amendment  a 
mistake,  as  at  once  putting  a  stop  to  the 
rapprochement  which  was  progressing  so 
favorably  between  the  moderates  on  both 
sides,  but  it  gave  the  Radical  party  just 
the  opportunity  which  they  wanted.  Lord 
Brougham  lets  us  into  the  secret.  The 
Radicals  were  afraid  that  the  Tories  would 
be  sharp  enough  "to  avoid  giving  them 
the  advantage  of  defeating  any  essential 
part  as  long  as  they  could,  and  would 
throw  out  or  alter  one  after  the  other  of 
the  lesser  provisions  so  that  we  should  be 
left  in  the  greatest  possible  difficulty." 
What  he  and  bis  friends  wanted,  there- 
fore, was  that  their  adversaries  should 
make  some  move  which  they  could  allege 
struck  at  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  so 
bring  on  a  crisis,  upon  which  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  country  to  insist 
upon  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  bill,"  and  ministers  claim  the 
king's  consent  to  such  a  creation  of  peers 
as  would  bear  down  all  opposition. f 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  did  "strike  at 
the  principle  of  the  bill,"  because  the 
Whig  Reform  Bills  of  183 1-2  were  no 
longer  what  they  once  might  have  been, 
measures  only  for  conferring  members  on 
populous  and  important  places  which  were 
not  represented,  and  for  withdrawing  from 
decayed  boroughs  as   many  as  were  re- 

•  Grey  Correspondence,  rot  H.,  pp.  a  13,  30a 
t  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
P.  J©. 
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quired  for  the  purpose,  simply  because 
they  were  required,  and  not  because  the 
boroughs  were  decayed.  They  were  bills 
of  which  disfranchisement  for  its  own 
sake  was  a  primary  and  essential  part. 
They  were  avowedly  directed  to  the  re- 
duction of  aristocratic  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  end  in  itself, 
quite  independently  of  the  claims  of  other 
towns  to  representation,  which  might 
make  it  necessary  to  transfer  to  them  a 
certain  number  or  nomination  seats.  The 
amendment  said,  in  effect,  Let  us  first 
determine  what  number  of  unrepresented 
towns  require  representatives,  and  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  where 
they  are  to  come  from.  The  government 
said,  Let  us  first  determine  bow  many 
small  boroughs  deserve  to  be  disfran- 
chised, and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  how  we  shall  allot  the  seats. 
The  latter  proposal  affirmed  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  small  towns,  the  former 
that  the  non-representation  of  large  towns, 
was  the  great  blot  to  be  removed. 

Lord  Grey,  as  it  is  known,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  laying  before  the  king  the  two 
alternatives  of  creating  peers  or  accepting 
his  resignation.  The  king  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  at 
once  referred  him  to  the  duke,  and  then 
followed  a  week  of "  political  manoeuvres," 
which  the  **  Wellington  Despatches,"  the 
"Greville  Memoirs,"  and  the  "Croker 
Papers  "  have  rendered  more  intelligible 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  when 
"Coningsby"  was  first  published.*  Mr. 
Disraeli  thought  "the  future  historian 
would  be  perplexed  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  distinct  object  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  purposed  to  himself  in  the 
political  manoeuvres  of  May,  1832."  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  plain.  It  has  now 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  although 
William  the  Fourth  would  have  insisted 
on  some  Reform  Bill  being  passed,  he 
would  not  have  insisted  on  that  particular 
Reform  Bill;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  pre- 
pared to  support  those  very  alterations 
which  the  Conservative  party  recom- 
mended. It  is  also  known  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  throwing  over  all  bis  for- 
mer declarations,  was  prepared  to  bring 
in  a  Reform  Bill,  such  as  might  easily 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  basis  on 
which  Lord  Grey  was  willing  to  treat  be- 
fore the  7th  of  May.  We  also  know  that 
there  were  influential  members  of  Lord 
Grey's  government  who  would  probably 
have  supported  such  a  measure.     And 

•  Cf.  Coningsby,  chap.  vii. 
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what  is  more  important  than  all  is  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  though  he  re- 
fused to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
thought  that  the  attempt  might  be  suc- 
cessful. I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  the 
M  object  "which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
proposed  to  himself  is  necessarily  obscure, 
or  that  the  attainment  of  it  was  necessarily 
hopeless.  How  his  efforts  were  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  refusal  of  his  old  col- 
league to  support  him  will  be  told  in  our 
chapter  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  have 
beard  of  men  straining  at  gnats  and  swal- 
lowing camels.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
more:  having  swallowed  the  camel,  he 
afterwards  strained  at  the  gnat. 

The  plan  of  a  Tory  administration  in 
May,  1832,  broke  down  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  declaration  from  Mr.  Baring, 
who  was  to  have  been  the  Tory  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  that  if  the  Whig 
ministers  liked  to  come  back  and  carry 
the  bill,  he  for  one  should  only  be  too 
glad  to  see  them  do  it.  In  these  words 
he  only  spoke  the  sentiments  of  a  consid- 
erable section  of  the  Tory  party  who 
thought  that  the  Whigs,  having  got  us 
into  the  mess,  ought  to  see  us  through  it, 
and  that  it  was  for  them  and  not  for  the 
Tories  to  carry  out  a  revolutionary  meas- 
ure, quite  forgetting  that  in  Tory  hands  it 
need  not  have  been  a  revolutionary  meas- 
ure. On  this  point  we  shall  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  say  hereafter,  but  I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  this  very  point  which  he 
communicated  to  Croker  in  1846,  when 
Croker  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  re- 
main a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  gov- 
ernment:— 

You  say  [says  the  duke]  that  it  would  be 
better  that  Cobden  should  be  the  Minister  and 
propose  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  evil 
which  can  be  done  by  a  Minister  of  whom  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  be  preferable  that  he 
should  be  the  person  to  carry  a  bad  measure. 
I  recollect  that  in  1832  it  was  thought  that  a 
Government  might  be  formed  which  in  com- 
pleting the  Reform  Bill  might  prevent  some 
of  its  mischief.  Some  thought,  Let  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  who  proposed  the  measure  com- 
plete it  They  were  successful ;  the  formation 
of  the  new  administration  failed,  and  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  carried.  All  the  improvements 
intended  were  rejected,  and  some  of  the  very 
worst  parts  of  the  Bill  were  carried  after  this 
failure. 

The  duke's  foreign  policy  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  a  policy  of  no  nonsense. 
When  he  said  non-intervention  he  meant 
non-intervention,  and  would  not  allow  the 


principle  to  be  violated  in  favor  of  one 
side  more  than  in  favor  of  the  other.  The 
Whigs  wished  to  carry  out  the  doctrine 
with  a  distinctly  democratic  bias.  Wel- 
lington was  determined  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance even.  This  is  the  key  to  his  policy 
on  the  Turkish  question,  and  to  his  policy 
on  the  Portuguese  question.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  August,  1827* 
the  regent  Isabella  was  in  quiet  posses- 
sion o?  the  Portuguese  government,  and 
the  English  troops  which  had  been  sent 
to  her  assistance  were  recalled.  Don 
Pedro,  now  emperor  of  Brazil,  had  re- 
signed his  rights  to  the  crown  in  favor  of 
bis  daughter  Donna  Maria,  on  condition 
that  she  married  her  uncle  Don  Miguel, 
the  leader  of  the  Absolutist  party,  she  her- 
self being  the  head  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists. Miguel,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
the  queen  dowager,  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regency  and  restored  abso- 
lutism in  his  own  person.  Portugal  was, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  extended  necessarily  to 
all  her  dependencies  and  colonies ;  and 
existed  as  much  in  the  Azores  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  or  the  Douro.  As 
Canning  had  refused  to  let  a  hostile  force 
equip  itself  in  Spain  for  the  service  of 
Don  Miguel,  so  did  the  duke,  when  prime 
minister,  refuse  to  let  a  hostile  force 
equip  itself  in  England  for  the  service  of 
Donna  Maria,  the  rival  claimant  of  the 
throne.  That  she  was  the  legitimate 
heiress  and  Don  Miguel  a  usurper  would 
give  us  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  the 
French  would  have  had  to  interfere  be- 
tween Charles  the  First  and  Cromwell. 
A  number  of  Portuguese  refugees  who 
had  assembled  at  Plymouth  with  a  view 
of  passing  over  to  the  island  of  Terceira, 
where  the  queen's  party  still  maintained 
itself,  were  ordered  off,  and  were  further- 
more prevented  by  an  English  frigate 
from  landing  at  Terceira.  Against  these 
proceedings  Lord  Pal mers ton  protested. 
But  he  should  have  seen  that  in  principle 
it  in  no  respect  differed  from  the  inter- 
vention of  1826.  If  Portuguese  deserters 
and  refugees  were  not  allowed  by  England 
to  make  Spain  a  basis  of  operations 
against  Portugal,  a  fortiori,  they  could 
hardly  be  allowed  to  make  England.  He 
says,*  **  Miguel  had  been  permitted  by 
our  government  to  send  an  expedition  to 
conquer  Madeira."  Yes  :  but  not  an  ex- 
pedition organized  in  England,  and  start- 
ing from  an  English  port.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 

•  Life  of  Palmerston,  voL  L,  p.  30a. 
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people  of  Portugal  preferred  Don  Miguel, 
and  that  we  bad  do  right  to  assist  Don 
Pedro  by  force.  In  August,  1828,  Lord 
Strangford  was  instructed  to  tell  Don  Pe- 
dro of  "the  almost  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Portuguese  in  favor  of  Don  Mi- 
guel."* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  views  on  the 
Eastern  question  from  1825-31  are  fully 
unfolded  in  his  "Supplementary  De- 
spatches," especially  in  a  memorandum  of 
November,  1830,  comparing  the  protocol 
of  April,  1826,  with  the  treaty  of  July, 
i827,f  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
October  nth,  1829,  on  the  Treaty  of 
Adriaoople.J  It  had  been  Mr.  Canning's 
object,  in  which  the  duke  heartily  con- 
curred, to  prevent  Russia  from  becoming 
the  ally  of  Greece,  and  therefore  to  fix 
the  terms  for  a  settlement  of  the  Greek 
question,  to  which  the  contracting  powers 
should  be  obliged,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  refer,  before  war  should  break 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  This 
object  was  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  duke  in  the  protocol  negotiated  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  spring  of  1826.  But  he 
thought  its  provisions  were  endangered 
by  the  Treaty  of  London,  into  which  the 
protocol  was  converted  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  following  summer,  and  to  which  his 
Grace  was  no  party.  It  introduced  the 
element  of  force  into  a  question  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  free  from  it,  and  pre- 
cipitated some  of  those  very  consequences 
which  the  protocol  had  been  intended  to 
avert.  The  battle  of  Navarino,  which,  by 
depriving  Turkey  of  the  command  of  the 
sea,  left  the  coast  route  open  to  the  Rus- 
sians, was  one  of  its  direct  results,  an 
event  which  did  not  seem  untoward  only 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  the  Tories, 
but  was  loudly  condemned  by  Lord  Grey, 
who  thought  the  Turks  were  abundantly 
justified.  "  Let  us  make  the  case  our 
own,"  he  said,  "  and  consider  how  we  our- 
selves should  have  acted."  § 

On  the  war  of  1829,  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  the  duke's  remarks  are  very 
striking  in  the  letter  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. After  pointing  out  that  Russia, 
at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  had  de- 
clared her  intention  of  adhering  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  of 
seeking  no  territorial  advantage  from  the 
results  of  the  war,  he  comments  very  se- 
verely on  the  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
great  territorial  advantage  which,  in  spite 

*  Supplementary    Despatches,   yoL   riiL,   p.   375; 
Ellenborough  Diary,  roL  L,  p.  189. 
t  Vol.  rh.,  p.  335. 
X  Vol.  vi.f  p.  sia. 
f  Despatches,  vol.  iv.,  p.  158, 160. 
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of  her  disclaimer,  Russia  had  actually  ex- 
torted ;  and,  seeing  in  these  conditions  the 
virtual  destruction  of  Ottoman  indepen- 
dence, thinks  "  it  would  have  been  more 
fortunate,  and  better  for  the  world,  if  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  not  been  signed,  if 
the  Russians  had  entered  Constantinople, 
and  the  Turkish  Empire  been  dissolved." 
In  that  case  the  great  powers  could  have 
decided  on  the  distribution  of  its  spoils, 
so  as  to  prevent  Russia  from  taking  the 
lion's  share,  which  hereafter  they  might 
find  more  difficult. 

1  hope  elsewhere  to  be  able  to  enlarge 
these  short  notes  of  the  duke's  foreign 
policy  into  a  fuller  and  more  connected 
account  of  it ;  at  present  I  can  point  only 
to  its  general  principles.  These  were 
Conservative  but  not  despotic.  They 
were  the  principles  of  one  trained  in  the 
stern  school  of  revolutionary  warfare  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  all  popular  commo- 
tions, and  long  accustomed  to  place  senti- 
ment and  philanthropy  lower  in  the  scale 
of  obligations  than  respect  for  public  law 
and  even  dealing  between  nation  and  na- 
tion. It  was  these  which  he  thought 
were  threatened  by  the  Liberalism  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  knew  the 
courts  of  Europe  too  well  not  to  know 
that  the  louder  they  talked  of  Christianity 
and  humanity,  the  more  likely  they  were 
to  be  contemplating  some  fresh  inroad  on 
the  rights  or  liberties  of  their  neighbors. 
It  was  from  no  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks  that  be  shrank  from  the  policy  of 
enforcing  the  armistice  required  by  the 
Treaty  of  London,  but  because  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  disregard,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  treaties  which  existed 
between  England  and  Turkey,  "of  very 
ancient  date,  and  of  uninterrupted  obliga- 
tion, which  the  Turks  have  faithfully  ob- 
served, and  to  the  protection  of  which 
British  interests  of  a  vast  amount  were 
confided  within  the  dominions  of  the  sul- 
tan; and  seeing  that  all  these  interests 
must  at  once  be  put  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  treaties  which  protect 
them  be  at  once  advisedly  broken,  by  the 
first  blow  which  Great  Britain  should 
strike,  as  the  ally  0/ Greece,  in  hostility  to 
Turkey."  *  And  he  thought  that,  in  the 
long  run,  mankind  would  suffer  more  from 
the  breach  of  such  engagements  than  from 
modes  of  government  which,  perhaps, 
seemed  harsher  than  they  really  were,  and 
which  time  and  civilization  were  con- 
stantly tending  to  ameliorate. 

T.  E.  Kebbel. 

•  Canning  to  Greek  Deputies,  182  s* 
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The  subjects  of  these  consultations 
were  at  the  moment  in  the  full  course  of 
a  sonata,  and  oblivious  of  everything  else 
in  the  world  but  themselves,  their  music, 
and  their  concerns  generally.  A  fortnight 
had  passed  of  continual  intercourse,  of 
much  music,  of  that  propinquity  which  is 
said  to  originate  more  matches  than  any 
higher  influence.  Nothing  can  be  more 
curious  than  the  pleasure  which  young 

f)ersons,  and  even  persons  who  are  no 
onger  young,  find  perennially  in  this  con- 
dition of  suppressed  love-making,  this 
preoccupation  of  all  thoughts  and  plans 
in  the  series  of  continually  recurring 
meetings,  the  confidences,  the  divinations, 
the  endless  talk  which  is  never  exhausted, 
and  in  which  the  most  artificial  beings  in 
the  world  probably  reveal  more  of  them- 
selves than  they  themselves  know  —  when 
the  edge  of  emotion  is  always  being 
touched,  and  very  often  by  one  of  the  pair 
at  least  overpassed,  in  either  a  comic  or  a 
tragic  way.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  any  real  charm  in  either  party, 
and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  it  is 
possible  enough  that  one  may  be  a  person 
of  genius,  and  the  other  not  far  removed 
from  a  fool ;  that  one  may  be  simple  as  a 
rustic  and  the  other  a  man  or  woman  of 
the  world.  No  rule,  in  short,  holds  in 
those  extraordinary  yet  most  common 
and  every-day  conjunctions.  There  is  an 
amount  of  amusement,  excitement,  vari- 
ety, to  be  found  in  them  which  is  in  no 
other  kind  of  diversion.  This  is  the  great 
reason,  no  doubt,  why  flirtation  never  fails. 
It  is  dangerous,  which  helps  the  effect. 
For  those  sinners  who  go  into  it  volunta- 
rily for  the  sake  of  amusement,  it  has  all 
the  attractions  of  romance  and  the  drama 
combined.  If  they  are  intellectual,  it  is  a 
study  of  human  character;  in  all  cases,  it 
is  an  interest  which  quickens  the  color 
and  the  current  of  life.  Who  can  tell 
why  or  how?  It  is  not  the  disastrous 
love-makings  that  end  in  misery  and  sin, 
of  which  we  speak.  It  is  those  which  are 
practised  in  society  every  day,  which 
sometimes  end  in  a  heart-break  indeed, 
but  often  in  nothing  at  all. 

Constance  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  amusement,  though  she  was  so  young; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  resorted  to 
it  deliberately  for  the  amusement  of  her 
otherwise  dull  life  at  the  palazzo,  in  the 
first  shock  of  ber  loneliness,  when  she  felt 


herself  abandoned.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
victim  himself  who  had  first  put  the  sug- 
gestion and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out 
into  her  hands.  And  she  did  not  take  it 
up  in  pure  wantonness,  but  actually  gave 
a  thought  to  him,  and  the  effect  it  might 
produce  upon  him,  even  in  the  very  act  of 
entering  upon  her  diversion.  She  said  to 
herself  that  Captain  Gaunt,  too,  was  very 
dull ;  that  he  would  want  something  more 
than  the  society  of  his  father  and  mother ; 
that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  the  old  peo- 
ple to  make  his  life  amusing  to  him,  since 
in  that  case  he  would  stay,  and  in  the 
other,  not.  And  as  for  himself,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  he  fell  seri- 
ously in  love  —  as,  indeed,  seemed  rather 
likely,  judging  from  the  fervor  of  the  be- 
ginning—  even  that,  Constance  calcu- 
lated, would  do  him  no  permanent  harm. 
"  Men  have  died,"  she  said  to  herself, 
••  but  not  for  love."  And  then  there  is 
that  famous  phrase  about  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. What  was  it?  To  love  her  was  a 
liberal  education?  Something  of  that 
sort.  Then  it  could  only  be  an  advantage 
to  him ;  for  Constance  was  aware  that  she 
herself  was  cleverer,  more  cultivated,  and 
generally  far  more  "up  to"  everything 
than  young  Gaunt.  If  he  had  to  pay  for 
it  by  a  disappointment,  really  everybody 
had  to  pay  for  their  education  in  one  way 
or  another;  and  if  he  were  disappointed, 
it  would  be  his  own  fault,  for  he  must 
know  very  well,  everybody  must  know, 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  she 
should  marry  him  in  any  circumstances  — 
entirely  out  of  the  question;  unless  he 
was  an  absolute  simpleton,  or  the  most 
presumptuous  young  coxcomb  in  the 
world,  he  must  see  that ;  and  if  he  were 
one  or  the  other,  the  discovery  would  do 
him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Thus  Con- 
stance made  it  out  fully,  and  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  that  in  any  case  the  expe- 
rience could  do  him  nothing  but  good. 

Things  had  gone  very  far  during  this 
fortnight  —  so  far,  that  she  sometimes  had 
a  doubt  whether  they  had  not  gone  far 
enough.  For  one  thing,  it  had  cost  her  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  music.  She  was 
a  very  accomplished  musician  for  her  age, 
and  poor  George  Gaunt  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bunglers  that  ever  began  the 
study  of  the  violin.  It  may  be  supposed 
what  an  amusement  this  intercourse  was 
to  Constance,  when  it  is  said  that  she 
bore  with  his  violin  like  an  angel,  laughed 
and  scolded  and  encouraged  and  pulled 
him  along  till  he  believed  that  he  could 
play  the  waltzes  of  Chopin  and  many  other 
things  which  were  as  far  above  him  as 
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the  empyrean  is  above  earth.  When  he 
paused,  bewildered,  imploring  her  to  go 
on,  assuring  her  that  he  could  catch  her 
up,  Constance  betrayed  no  horror,  but 
only  laughed  till  the  tears  came.  She 
would  turn  round  upon  her  music-stool 
sometimes  and  rally  him  with  a  free  use 
of  a  superior  kind  of  slang,  which  was  un- 
utterably solemn,  and  quite  unknown  to 
the  young  soldier,  who  labored  conscien- 
tiously with  his  fiddle  in  the  evenings  and 
mornings  till  General  Gaunt's  life  became 
a  burden  to  him,  in  a  vain  effort  to  ele- 
vate himself  to  a  standard  with  which  she 
might  be  satisfied.  He  went  to  practise 
in  the  morning;  he  went  in  the  afternoon, 
to  ask  if  she  thought  of  making  any  expe- 
dition ?  to  suggest  that  his  mother  wished 
verv  much  to  take  him  to  see  this  or  that, 
ana  had  sent  him  to  ask  would  Miss  War- 
ing come  ?  Constance  was  generally  quite 
willing  to  come,  and  not  at  all  afraid  to 
walk  to  the  bungalow  with  him,  where, 
perhaps,  old  Luca's  carriage  would  be 
standing,  to  drive  them  along  the  dusty 
road  to  the  opening  of  some  valley,  while 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  not  a  good  climber,  she  al- 
lowed, would  sit  and  wait  for  them  till 
they  had  explored  the  dell,  or  inspected 
the  little  town  seated  at  its  head.  Captain 
Gaunt  was  more  punctilious  about  his 
mother's  presence  as  chaperon  than  Con- 
stance was,  who  felt  quite  at  her  ease 
roaming  with  him  among  the  terraces  of 
the  olive  woods.  It  was  altogether  so 
idyllic,  so  innocent,  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  any  conventional  safeguards, 
and  there  was  nobody  to  see  them  or 
remark  upon  the  prolonged  tite-d-tite. 
Constance  came  to  know  the  young  fellow 
far  better  than  his  mother  did,  better  than 
be  himself  did,  in  these  walks  and  talks. 

"  Miss  Waring,  don't  laugh  at  a  fellow. 
I  know  I  deserve  it.  O  yes,  do,  if  you  like. 
I  had  rather  you  laughed  than  closed  the 
piano.  I  haa  a  good  long  grind  at  it  this 
morning;  but  somehow  these  triplets  are 
more  than  I  can  fathom.  Let  us  have 
that  movement  again,  will  you?  Ob,  not 
if  you  are  tired.  As  long  as  you'll  let  me 
sit  and  talk.  I  love  music  with  all  my 
heart,  but  I  love " 

44  Chatter,"  said  Constance.  "I  know 
you  do.  It  is  not  a  dignified  word  to  ap- 
ply to  a  gentleman  ;  but  you  know,  Captain 
Gaunt,  you  do  love  to  chatter." 

M  Anything  to  please  you,"  said  the 
young  man.  ••  That  wasn't  how  I  intended 
to  end  my  sentence.  I  love  to  —  chatter, 
if  you  like,  as  long  as  you  will  listen  —  or 
play,  or  do  anything;  as  long  as  —  " 

44  You    must   allow,"  said    Constance, 
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"  that  I  listen  admirably.  I  am  thoroughly 
well  up  in  all  your  subjects.  I  know  the 
station  as  well  as  if  I  Kved  there." 

44  Don't  say  that,"  he  cried;  44it  makes 
a  man  beside  himself.    Oh,  if  there  was 

any  chance  that  you  might  ever I 

think  —  I'm  almost  sure  —  you  would  like 
the  society  in  India  —  it's  so  easy;  every- 
body's so  kind.  A  —  a  young  couple  you 
know,  as  long  as  the  lady  is  —  delightful." 

"But  1  am  not  a  young  couple,"  said 
Constance  with  a  smile.  "  You  sometimes 
confuse  your  plurals  in  the  funniest  way. 
Is  that  Indian  too?  Now  come,  Captain 
Gaunt,  let  us  get  on.  Begin  at  the  an- 
dante. One,  two  —  three  !  Now,  let's 
get  on." 

And  then  a  few  bars  would  be  played, 
and  then  she  would  turn  sharp  round  upon 
the  music-stool  and  take  the  violin  out  of 
his  astonished  hands. 

'*  Oh  !  what  a  shriek  1  It  goes  through 
and  through  one's  head.  Don't  you  think 
an  instrument  has  feelings?  That  was  a 
cry  of  the  poor,  ill-used  fiddle,  that  could 
bear  no  more.  Give  it  to  me."  She  took 
the  bow  in  her  hands,  and  leaned  the  in- 
strument tenderly  against  her  shoulder. 
44  It  should  be  played  like  this,"  she  said. 

44  Miss  Waring,  you  can  play  the  violin 
too?" 

44  A  little,"  she  said,  leaning  down  her 
soft  cheek  against  it,  as  if  she  loved  it, 
and  drawing  a  charmingly  sympathetic 
harmony  from  the  ill-used  strings. 

"I  will  never  play  again,"  cried  the 
young  man.  "Yes,  Twill  —  to  touch  it 
where  you  have  touched  it.  Oh,  I  think 
you  can  do  everything,  and  make  every- 
thing perfect  vou  look  at." 

44 No!"  said  Constance,  shaking  her 
head  as  she  ran  the  bow  softly,  so  softly 
over  the  strings ;  44  for  you  are  not  perfect 
at  all,  though  T  have  looked  at  you  a  great 
deal.  Look !  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  accompany  you  any  more. 
I  am  going  to  give  you  lessons.  Take  it 
now,  and  let  me  see  you  play  that  passage. 
Louder,  softer  —  louder.  Come,  that  was 
better.  I  think  I  shall  make  something 
of  you  after  all." 

44  You  can  make  anything  of  roe,"  said 
the  poor  young  soldier,  with  his  lips  on 
the  place  her  cheek  had  touched,  "  what- 
ever you  please." 

44  A  first-rate  violin-player,  then,"  said 
Constance.  44  But  I  don't  think  my  power 
goes  so  high  as  that.  Poor  general,  what 
does  he  say  when  you  grind,  as  you  call 
it,  all  the  morning?" 

44  Oh,  mother  smooths  bim  down  —  that 
is  the  use  of  a  mother." 
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"  Is  it  ?"  said  Constance,  with  an  air  of 
Impartial  inquiry.  "  I  didn't  know.  Come, 
Captain  Gaunt,  we  are  losing  all  our  time." 

And  then  tant  Men  que  mat,  the  sonata 
was  got  through. 

"  I  am  glad  Beethoven  is  dead,"  said 
Constance  as  she  closed  the  piano.  "  He 
is  safe  from  that  at  least:  he  can  never 
hear  us  play.  When  you  go  home,  Cap- 
tain Gaunt,  I  advise  you  to  take  lodgings 
in  some  quite  out-of-the-way  place,  about 
Russell  Square,  or  Islington,  or  some- 
where, and  grind,  as  you  call  it,  till  you 
are  had  up  as  a  nuisance ;  or  else  — 

"  Or  else  —  what,  Miss  Waring  ?  Any- 
thing to  please  you." 

"Or  else  —  give  it  up  altogether,"  Con- 
stance said. 

His  face  grew  very  long ;  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  violin.  If  you  think  it  is  so 
hopeless  as  that  —  if  you  wish  me  to  give 
it  up  altogether " 

"Oh,  not  I.  It  amuses  me.  I  like  to 
hear  you  break  down.  It  would  be  quite 
a  pity  if  you  were  to  give  up,  you  take 
my  scolding  so  delightfully.  Don't  give 
it  up  as  long  as  you  are  here,  Captain 
Gaunt.  After  that,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
happens  —  to  me." 

**  No,'1  he  said,  almost  with  a  groan,  "  it 
doesn't  matter  what  happens  after  that  — 
to  me.  It's  the  deluge,  you  know,"  said 
the  poor  young  fellow.  "  I  wish  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  first,"  —  thus  un- 
consciously echoing  the  poet.  "  But,  Miss 
Waring,"  he  added  anxiously,  coming  a 
little  closer, "  I  may  come  back  ?  Though 
I  must  go  to  London,  it  is  not  necessary 
I  should  stay  there.     I  may  come  back  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,  Captain  Gaunt.  What 
would  your  mother  do,  if  you  did  not  come 
back  ?  But  I  suppose  she  will  be  going 
away  for  the  summer.  Everybody  leaves 
Bordighera  in  the  summer,  I  hear." 

*•  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  cried  the 
young  soldier.  "  And  you  will  be  going 
too?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Constance.  "  Papa, 
I  hope,  is  not  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
duty  as  to  let  me  spoil  my  complexion 
forever  by  staying  here." 

"  That  would  be  impossible,"  he  said 
with  eyes  full  of  admiration. 

"You  intend  that  for  a  compliment, 
Captain  Gaunt ;  but  it  is  no  compliment. 
It  means  either  that  I  have  no  complex- 
ion to  lose,  or  that  I  am  one  of  those 
thick-skinned  people  who  take  no  harm  — 
neither  of  which  is  complimentary,  nor 
true.  I  shall  have  to  teach  you  how  to 
pay  compliments  as  well  as  how  to  play 
the  violin." 


"  Ah,  if  you  only  would ! "  he  cried. 
"Teach  me  how  to  make  myself  what 
you  like  —  how  to  speak,  how  to  look, 
how " 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  great  deal  too  much,"  she 
said.  "  I  cannot  undertake  all  your  edu- 
cation. Do  you  know  it  is  close  upon 
noon  ?  Unless  you  are  going  to  stay  to 
breakfast  —  " 

"  Oh,  thanks,  Miss  Waring  1  They  will 
expect  me  at  home.  But  you  will  give  me 
a  message  to  take  back  to  my  mother.  I 
may  come  to  fetch  you  to  drive  with  her 
to-day?" 

"It  must  be  dreadfully  dull  work  for 
her,  sitting  waiting  while  we  explore." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  She  is  never  dull  when 
she  knows  I  am  enjoying  myself  —  that's 
the  mother's  way." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Constance,  with  once 
more  that  air  of  acquiring  information.  "  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  moth- 
er. But  do  you  think,  Captain  Gaunt,  it 
is  right  to  enjoy  yourself,  as  you  call  it,  at 
your  mother's  cost  ?  " 

He  gave  her  a  look  of  great  doubt  and 
trouble.  "Oh,  Miss  Waring,  I  don't 
think  you  should  put  it  so.  My  mother 
finds  her  pleasure  in  that  —  indeed,  she 
does.  Ask  herself.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  impose  upon  her,  not  for  the  world ; 
but  she  likes  it,  I  assure  you  she  likes  it." 

"It  is  very  extraordinary  that  any  one 
should  like  sitting  in  that  carriage  for 
hours  with  nothing  to  do.  I  will  come 
with  pleasure,  Captain  Gaunt.  I  will  sit 
with  your  mother  while  you  go  and  take 
your  walk.  That  will  be  more  cheerful  for 
all  parties,"  Constance  said. 

Young  Gaunt's  face  grew  half  a  mile 
long.  He  began  to  expostulate  and  ex- 
plain ;  but  Waring's  step  was  heard  stir- 
ring in  the  next  room,  approaching  the 
door,  and  the  young  man  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  master  of  the  house  with  his  watch 
in  his  hand,  demanding  to  know  why 
Domenico  was  so  late.  Captain  Gaunt 
knew  very  well  why  Domenico  was  so 
late.  He  knew  a  way  of  conciliating  the 
servants,  though  he  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded with  the  young  mistress.  He 
said  hurriedly,  "  I  will  come  for  you  at 
three,"  and  rushed  away.  Waring  came 
in  at  one  door  as  Gaunt  disappeared  at 
the  other.  The  delay  of  the  breakfast 
was  a  practical  matter,  of  which,  without 
any  reproach  of  medievalism,  he  had  a 
right  to  complain. 

"  If  you  must  have  this  young  fellow 
every  morning,  he  may  at  least  go  away  in 
proper  time,"  he  said  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  as  young  Gaunt  had  divined. 
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"O  papa,  twelve  is  striking  loud 
enough.  You  need  not  produce  your 
watch  at  the  same  time.1' 

44  Then  why  have  I  to  wait  ?  "  he  said. 
There  was  something  awful  in  his  tone. 
But  Domenico  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
worthy  at  once  of  the  lover's  and  of  the 
father's  trust.  At  that  moment,  Captain 
Gaunt  having  been  got  away  while  the 
great  bell  of  Bordighera  was  still  sound- 
ing, the  faithful  Domenico  threw  open, 
perhaps  with  a  little  more  sound  than  was 
necessary,  an  ostentation  of  readiness,  the 
dining-room  door. 

The  meal  was  a  somewhat  silent  one. 
Perhaps  Constance  was  pondering  the 
looks  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  ig- 
nore, the  words  which  she  had  managed 
to  quench  like  so  many  fiery  arrows  be- 
fore they  could  set  fire  to  anything,  of  her 
eager  lover,  and  was  pale  and  a  little  pre- 
occupied in  spite  of  herself,  feeling  that 
things  were  going  further  than  she  in- 
tended; and  perhaps  her  father,  feeling 
the  situation  too  serious,  and  remon- 
strance inevitable,  was  silenced  by  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  to  say.  It  is  so 
difficult  in  such  circumstances  for  two 
people,  with  no  relief  from  any  third  party, 
without  even  the  wholesome  regard  for 
the  servant  in  attendance,  which  keeps 
the  peace  during  many  a  family  crisis  — 
for  with  Domenico,  who  knew  no  En- 
glish, they  were  as  safe  as  when  they 
were  alone  —  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
subjects  for  conversation  that  will  not  lead 
direct  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter 
which  is  being  postponed.  Constance 
could  not  talk  of  her  music,  for  Gaunt  was 
associated  with  it.  She  could  not  speak 
of  her  walk,  for  he  was  her  invariable 
companion.  She  could  ask  no  questions 
about  the  neighborhood,  for  was  it  not  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  neighbor- 
hood that  all  those  expeditions  were  being 
made  ?  The  great  bouquet  of  anemones 
which  blazed  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
came  from  Mrs.  Gaunt's  garden.  She 
began  to  think  that  she  was  buying  her 
amusement  too  dearly.  As  for  Waring, 
his  mind  was  not  so  full  of  these  refer- 
ences, but  he  was  occupied  by  the  thoughts 
of  what  he  had  to  say  to  this  headstrong 
girl,  and  by  a  strong  sense  that  he  was  an 
ill-used  man,  in  having  such  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  him  against  his  will. 
Frances  would  not  have  led  him  into  such 
difficulties.  To  Frances,  young  Gaunt 
would  have  been  no  more  interesting  than 
bis  father;  or  so  at  least  this  man,  whose 
experience  had  taught  him  so  little,  was 
ready  to  believe. 
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41 1  want  to  say  something  to  you,  Con- 
stance," he  began  at  length,  after  Dome- 
nico had  left  the  room.  t4  You  must  not 
stop  my  mouth  by  remarks  about  middle- 
aged  parents.  I  am  a  middle-aged  parent, 
so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Are  you  going 
to  marry  George  Gaunt  ?  " 

44 1 — going  to  marry  George  Gaunt! 
Papa!" 

41  You  had  better,  I  think,"  said  her  fa- 
ther. 44It  will  save  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
embarrassment.  I  should  not  have  rec- 
ommended it,  had  I  been  consulted  at  the 
beginning.  But  you  like  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  have  your  own  way ;  and  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  marry.  I  don't 
know  how  your  mother  will  take  it ;  but 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  think  it  would 
save  everybody  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
You  will  be  able  to  turn  him  round  your 
finger;  that  will  suit  you,  though  the  want 
of  money  may  be  in  your  way." 

"  I  think  you  must  mean  to  insult  me, 
papa,"  said  Constance,  who  had  grown 
crimson. 

44  That  is  all  nonsense,  my  dear.  I  am 
suggesting  what  seems  the  best  thing  in 
the  circumstances,  to  set  us  all  at  our 
ease." 

44  To  get  rid  of  me,  you  mean,"  she 
cried. 

44 1  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  get  rid 
of  you.  I  did  not  invite  you,  in  the  first 
place,  you  will  remember;  you  came  of 
your  own  will.  But  I  was  very  willing  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  let  Frances  go, 
who  suited  me,  whom  I  had  brought  up 
—  for  your  sake.  All  the  rest  has  been 
your  doing.  Young  Gaunt  was  never  in- 
vited by  me.  I  have  had  no  hand  in 
those  rambles  of  yours.  But  since  you 
find  so  much  pleasure  in  his  society " 

44  Papa !  You  know  I  don't  find  pleas- 
ure in  his  society ;  you  know " 

44  Then  why  do  you  seek  it  ?  "  said  War- 
ing with  that  logic  which  is  so  cruel. 

Coustance,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  was  as  red  as  the  anemones,  and  far 
more  brilliant  in  the  glow  of  passion.  "  I 
have  not  sought  it,"  she  cried.  "  I  have 
let  him  come  —  that  is  all.  I  have  gone 
when  Mrs.  Gaunt  asked  me.  Must  a  girl 
marry  an v  man  that  chooses  to  be  silly? 
Can  I  help  it,  if  he  is  so  vain?  It  is  only 
vanity,"  she  said,  springing  up  from  her 
chair,  44that  makes  men  think  a  girl  is 
always  ready  to  marry.  What  should  I 
marry  for  ?  If  I  had  wanted  to  marry  — 
Papa,  I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable,  but 
it  is  vulgar,  if  you  force  me  to  say  it  —  it 
is  common  to  talk  to  me  so." 

44 1  might  retort,"  said  Waring. 
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"Oyes,  I  know  you  might  retort.  It  is 
common  to  amuse  one's  self.  So  is  it 
common  to  breathe  and  move  about,  and 
like  a  little  fun  when  you  are  young.  I 
have  no  fun  here.  There  is  nobody  to 
talk  to,  not  a  thing  to  do.  How  do  you 
suppose  I  am  to  get  on  ?  How  can  I  live 
without  something  to  take  up  my  time  ?  " 

"Then  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Constance  felt  a 
shiver  of  alarm.  She  began  to  speak, 
then  stopped  suddenly,  looked  at  him  with 
a  look  of  mingled  defiance  and  terror, 
and  —  what  was  so  unlike  her,  so  com- 
mon, so  weak,  as  she  felt  —  began  to  cry, 
notwithstanding  all  she  could  do  to  re- 
strain  herself.  To  hide  this  unaccount- 
able weakness,  she  hastened  off  and  hid 
herself  in  her  room,  making  as  if  she  had 
gone  off  in  resentment.  Better  that,  than 
that  he  should  see  her  crying  like  any  silly 
girl.  All  this  had  got  on  her  nerves,  she 
explained  to  herself  afterwards.  The  con- 
sequences! Constance  held  her  breath 
as  they  became  dimly  apparent  to  her  in 
an  atmosphere  of  horror.  George  Gaunt, 
no  longer  an  eager  lover,  whom  it  was 
amusing,  even  exciting  to  draw  on,  to  see 
just  on  the  eve  of  a  self-committal,  which 
it  was  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world  to 
stop,  before  it  went  too  far,  but  the  mas- 
ter of  her  destinies,  her  constant  and  in- 
separable companion,  from  whom  she 
could  never  get  free,  by  whom  she  must 
not  even  say  that  she  was  bored  to  death 
—  gracious  powers!  and  with  so  many 
other  attendant  horrors.  To  go  to  India 
with  him,  to  fall  into  the  life  of  the  sta- 
tion, to  march  with  the  regiment.  Con- 
stance's lively  imagination  pictured  a 
baggage  wagon,  with  herself  on  the  top, 
which  made  her  laugh.  But  the  reality 
was  not  laughable;  it  was  horrible.  The 
consequences!  No;  she  would  not  take 
the  consequences.  She  would  sit  with 
Mrs.  Gaunt  in  the  carriage,  and  let  him 
take  his  walk  by  himself.  She  would  be- 
gin  to  show  him  the  extent  of  his  mistake 
from  that  very  day.  To  take  any  sharper 
measures,  to  refuse  to  go  out  with  him  at 
all,  she  thought,  on  consideration,  not 
necessary.  The  gentle  measures  first, 
which  perhaps  he  might  be  wise  enough 
to  accept. 

But  if  he  did  not  accept  them,  what  was 
Constance  to  do?  She  had  run  away 
from  an  impending  catastrophe,  to  take 
refuge  with  her  father.  But  with  whom 
could  she  take  refuge,  if  he  continued  to 
to  hold  his  present  strain  of  argument  ? 
And  unless  he  would  go  away  of  himself, 


how  was  she  to  shake  off  this  young  sol- 
dier? She  did  not  want  to  shake  him  off  ; 
he  was  all  the  amusement  she  had.  What 
was  she  to  do? 

There  glanced  across  her  mind  for  a 
moment  a  sort  of  desperate  gleam  of  re- 
flection from  her  father's  words :  "  You 
like  to  be  independent;  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  marry."  There  was  a 
kind  of  truth  in  it,  a  sort  of  distorted 
truth,  such  as  was  likely  enough  to  come 
through  the  medium  of  a  mind  so  wholly 
at  variance  with  established  forms  of 
truth.  Independent — there  was  some- 
thing in  that;  and  India  was  full  of  nov- 
elty, amusing,  a  sort  of  world  she  had  no 
experience  of.  A  tremor  of  excitement 
got  into  her  nerves  as  she  heard  the  bell 
ring,  and  knew  that  he  had  come  for  her. 
He !  the  only  individual  who  was  at  all 
interesting  for  the  moment,  whom  she 
held  in  her  bands,  to  do  what  she  pleased 
with.  She  could  turn  him  round  her  little 
finger,  as  her  father  said:  and  indepen- 
dence !  Was  it  a  Mephistopheles  that 
was  tempting  her,  or  a  good  angel  leading 
her  the  right  way  ? 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LONDON  IN  MAY. 

We  will  not  begin,  as  is  usual,  by  a 
doleful  discussion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  May  of  the  poets  and  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  these  later 
days.  For  whatever  the  pessimists  may 
say  —  and  there  are  no  greater  slanders 
spoken  than  those  which  are  current  in 
respect  to  our  English  climate  —  May  is 
stiN  often  sweet  enough  to  justify  all  the 
pretty  things  that  have  been  said  of  her. 
There  are  adverse  seasons,  no  doubt,  in 
which  a  succession  of  leaden  days,  with* 
out  color  or  life,  turn  all  our  anticipations 
into  foolishness;  but  these,  at  the  worst, 
are  broken  by  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
heaven,  a  sudden  lifting  of  the  cloudy  cur- 
tain and  shining  of  the  hidden  counte- 
nance which  had  been  ready  to  beam  upon 
us  all  the  time,  had  fate  and  the  clouds 
permitted.  But  those  who  have  seen  the 
coast  of  the  Riviera  all  blurred  and  dulled 
out  of  its  warmer  life,  and  beheld  the 
deadliest  chill,  more  heart-searching  than 
any  northern  cold,  which  can  settle  upon 
Rome,  and  seen  the  rain  pouring  down 
into  the  canals  of  Venice,  and  felt  the 
Tramontana  sweep  through  the  deep 
streets  of  Florence,  have  little  reason  to 
speak  evil  of  English  skies  and  the  moods 
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of  the  English  season.  It  would  be 
treason  to  nature  to  say  anything  else 
than  that  the  full  delights  of  May  belong 
to  the  country,  where  the  trees  have  all 
shaken  out  their  freshest  green,  and 
everything  grows  and  flourishes  visibly, 
so  that  we  can  see  the  subtle  process  car- 
ried on  before  our  very  eyes.  The  woods 
alive  with  conscious  life;  the  wealth  of 
the  primroses  going  off  in  the  south,  but 
in  the  north  still  scattering  handfuls  of 
delight  under  all  the  trees,  and  succeeded 
by  the  blue  of  the  wild  hyacinths;  the 
rich  sheets  of  green  and  delicate  stars  of 
the  wood-anemone ;  with  the  young  foliage 
fluttering  in  the  soft  breezes,  throwing 
tender  masses  of  green  between  us  and 
the  sky,  in  a  harmony  which  art  has  never 
been  able  to  emulate,  though  even  the 
Philistine  no  longer  is  bold  enough  to 
assert,  as  once  he  did,  that  blue  and  green 
cannot  go  together;  the  air  all  musical 
with  birds,  and  sweet  with  lilac  and  haw- 
thorn, and  every  shrub  that  flowers, — 
what  combination  can  equal  these  ?  What 
though  the  wind  may  blow  a  little  shrewdly 
of  nights,  our  hardy  English  blossoms 
fear  it  little ;  and  neither  pomegranate  nor 
oleander  are  worthy  to  be  named  before 
the  rosy  loveliness  of  an  apple  orchard, 
the  sheets  of  delicate  bloom  that  clothe 
our  midland  levels  in  the  flowery  promise 
of  May. 

It  would  be  reasonable,  if  reason  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  no  doubt, 
to  spend  this  blooming  season  in  the 
country,  and  enjoy  the  sweetest  portion 
of  the  year  among  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  make  it  most  sweet  —  as  it  is 
always  reasonable  in  the  abstract  that 
human  society  should  collect  in  towns  for 
the  winter,  and  indemnify  itself  for  the 
loss  of  daylight  and  warmth  by  a  closer 
drawing  together  within  doors,  and  such 
pleasures  of  the  interior  as  may  make  up 
for  the  want  of  attraction  abroad.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  artificial  rules  which  turn  nature 
upside  down,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned. 
For  London  in  May  is  assuredly  better, 
more  endurable  for  those  who  dislike  it, 
more  delightful  for  those  who  love  it,  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  which  is  also 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  It  is  no  caprice 
of  fashion,  but  a  sound  judgment,  which 
guides  the  stream  away  from  town  in  the 
dark,  autumnal  days  when  London,  to  all 
save  those  who  in  every  season  prefer  her 
almost  to  paradise,  is  a  kind  of  pandemo- 
nium lying  under  low  skies  of  deepest 
grey,  the  outlines  of  her  houses,  the  spec- 
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tres  of  her  trees,  marked  out  in  Indian 
ink  against  the  dark  background,  with 
sometimes  the  incident  of  a  fog  no  longer 
grey,  but  yellow,  to  vary  the  scene ;  a  sun 
looking  in  from  time  to  time  pale,  without 
strength  enough  in  him  to  restore  a  little 
color  to  the  surroundings  —  or  red,  like  a 
great  globe  of  fire  amid  the  lurid  clouds. 
St.  James's  Park  is  a  pretty  scene  in  a 
summer  morning;  but  in  November  it  is 
all  Indian  ink,  the  gleam  of  the  water 
giving  that  tone  of  whitish  reflection 
which  is  the  highest  light  possible  —  the 
trees  standing  out  in  deepest  gloom  —  the 
ghosts  of  Westminster  falling  off  pale  in 
the  distance  —  the  greater  and  darker  sil- 
houette of  Buckingham  Palace,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  unmitigated  blackness 
against  the  sky.  The  misty  distance  in 
the  streets,  and  the  yellow  tones  that  are 
so  often  in  the  air,  give  a  kind  of  weird 
poetry  to  the  most  commonplace  scenes ; 
but  it  is  distracting  to  live  in  this  perpet- 
ual shadow,  to  feel  that  there  is  no  more 
light  than  this  to  be  hoped  for  day  after 
day,  and  that  the  only  variety  probable  is 
the  enwrapping  veil  of  a  fog  which  will 
isolate  every  house  from  its  fellows,  and 
make  the  best-accustomed  Londoner  lose 
his  way  at  midday  on  the  most  familiar 
pavements.  There  are  thousands  who 
like  it,  let  us  not  attempt  to  deny,  —  who 
hug  themselves,  poor  wretches  f  in  their 
blindness,  and  declare  that  town  is  most 
delightful  when  the  agitations  of  the  sea- 
son are  still  afar  —  when  man  has  his 
club  and  woman  her  drawing-room  to 
themselves  and  their  friends  — when  the 
dinners  are  friendliest  and  the  play  at  its 
best,  and  there  is  no  compulsion  upon 
any  one  to  look  at  pictures  or  listen  to 
music  save  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Genial  no-season !  which  the  devotees 
love  — but  for  us  who  prefer  to  see  the 
sun  most  days  of  our  lives,  and  breathe 
something  else  than  fog,  and  love  a  land- 
scape which  has  color  in  it  not  attainable 
by  Indian  ink,  a  doleful  period,  scarcely 
to  be  redeemed  by  any  social  delights. 

Therefore,  we  repeat,  there  is  reason 
in  the  seeming  caprice  which  draws  the 
world,  even  from  the  country  in  its  sweet- 
eat  bloom,  to  town  in  May.  For  if  we 
are  to  make  a  point  of  town  at  all,  it  is 
well  to  do  it  when  town  is  at  its  best;  and 
this  is  at  the  time  when  all  the  world  is 
at  its  best  —  when  the  fog  demon  is  most 
under  control,  and  the  air  cannot  choose 
but  be  sweet,  nor  the  sun  refuse  to  shine 
—  by  times,  at  least.  Then  those  trees, 
which  once  were  of  Indian  ink,  accom- 
plish a  miracle  and  grow  green,  as  if  they 
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lived  in  parks  and  woods  out  of  the  din  of 
men.  And  all  the  squares  and  openings, 
in  which  London  is  so  rich,  have  heard 
the  sound  of  the  spring.  The  parks 
stretch  out  gay  as  if  there  was  no  end  to 
them,  shaking  out  of  their  husks  millions 
of  fluttering  leaves,  casting  dancing  shad- 
ows upon  Piccadilly  and  the  cabs  as  if  it 
was  a  road  through  a  wood;  spreading 
carpets  of  green  under  the  foot,  and  mak- 
ing of  Rotten  Row  a,f£/e  champitre  which 
Watteau  would  not  have  despised.  Na- 
ture and  art  put  on  their  finest  costumes 
at  the  same  moment ;  and  the  ladies  come 
out,  like  the  trees,  in  all  that  is  new  and 
bright.  Color!  the  air  is  full  of  it.  The 
balconies  are  all  alight  with  flowers.  If 
you  turn  into  the  dullest  street  of  yellow- 
brickness,  of  shabby  shutters  and  doors, 
the  shabby  scene  turns  into  a  picture, 
from  the  brilliant  centre  afforded  by  that 
high  priest  of  art  and  nature  the  coster- 
monger,  with  his  cart  full  of  flowers  — 
which  throws  up  all  the  lesser  tones,  and 
forms  in  a  moment  an  artistic  composi- 
tion of  which  an  Academician  might  be 
glad  to  make  use.  And  not  only  the 
parks,  the  squares,  the  balconies,  and  the 
costermongers'  carts,  but  every  back  gar- 
den, generally  so  hopeless,  has  a  hint  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  makes  its  effort 
with  a  bit  of  pale  lilac  or  a  faint  laburnum 
to  echo  in.  In  May  all  the  means  that 
nature  has  at  hand  come  into  play.  The 
lilacs  scent  the  very  streets;  the  chestnut 
builds  its  milky  turrets  of  blossom;  the 
very  hawthorn  blooms,  so  that  you  are 
aware  of  it  from  one  square  to  another 
for  miles  of  crowded  ways. 

Therefore  let  us  pronounce  that  fashion 
is  right,  as  she  is  from  time  to  time,  not- 
withstanding all  that  can  be  said  to  the 
contrary.  Now  and  then,  even  in  May, 
there  will  come  a  dim  day  —  alasl  some- 
times many  dim  days;  sometimes  it  will 
rain  —  but  May  rain  is  sweet  and  makes 
everything  better  after,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  later  showers.  And  if  you  ab- 
rogate for  this  particular  occasion  the  new 
style  which  is  no  longer  new,  and  secretly 
going  back  to  the  old  which  is  forgotten, 
make  your  May  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  month,  you  will  do  all  the  better.  We 
do  not  speak,  it  must  be  remarked,  for 
those  to  whom  London  and  the  season 
are  habitual  —  who  come  when  it  begins, 
and  remain  till  it  ends,  and  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  people  who 
have  not  a  town  house,  and  can  even  ex- 
ist from  year  to  year  without  a  season  at 
all.  Dear  brethren  of  the  country,  it  is 
to  you  we  address  ourselves  —  you  who 
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come  for  a  month,  or  perhaps  for  a  fort- 
night, to  see  the  pictures,  as  you  say  mod- 
estly, to  see  the  world  —  you  whose  friends 
live  in  South  Kensington,  or  even  perhaps 
in  Russell  Square,  who  know  but  little  of 
Belgravia,  whose  hearts  beat  a  little  higher 
when  you  are  asked  to  go  to  Grosvenor 
Place  to  see  the  fine  folk  coming  from 
the  Derby,  or  are  recognized  as  you  stroll 
along  the  Row  by  some  party  riding  in 
that  beatific  enclosure.  The  Row  itself 
is  naturally  one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
you  will  got  to  see,  as  the  foreigner  says, 
the  most  beautiful  women,  on  the  finest 
horses,  under  the  noblest  trees  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  trees  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  this  high  praise;  but  the  beau- 
tiful creatures  that  prance,  and  toss  their 
fine  heads,  and  jingle  their  harness,  and 
reflect  in  their  shining  coats  the  morning 
sun,  are  not  to  be  surpassed ;  and  the  still 
more  beautiful  creatures  that  ride  them, 
in  that  sobriety  of  garb  Which  enhances 
every  charm,  with  their  dainty  waists, 
their  coils  of  shining  hair,  their  English 
bloom,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  were  not 
proud  of  them  —  and  prouder  still  to  think, 
that  in  their  perfection  they  are  no  more 
than  the  sweetest  commonplace  of  En- 
glish life.  For  whether  the  girls  ride, 
with  all  that  luxury  and  wealth  can  do  to 
make  their  simplicity  a  perfect  work  of 
art;  or  whether  they  walk,  looking  on 
with  an  innocent  envy  in  their  eyes  which 
has  no  sharpness  in  it;  or  whether,  out- 
side those  golden  gates,  they  are  making 
their  way  along  in  all  the  quiet  absorption 
of  something  to  do  —  to  learn  or  to  teach, 
to  work  for  those  they  love,  or  to  carry 
help  and  hope  to  the  needy,  —  they  are  all 
as  pleasant  to  behold,  no  better  things 
or  sweeter  under  the  sun  of  May.  Old 
jokes  last  long,  and  gibes  are  apt  to  pass 
into  traditions,  but  the  Anglaise  pour 
rire%  who  still  flourishes  on  the  French 
stage  and  in  French  satire,  is  not  to  be 
seen  either  in  Rotten  Row  or  anywhere 
else  where  ladies  abound.  The  riding- 
habit  was  always  English  in  its  dainty 
severity  of  line  and  absence  of  every  un- 
necessary adjunct;  but  the  morning  dress 
of  young  Englishwomen  partakes  in  some 
degree  of  the  same  character,  with  a  na- 
tional reticence,  restraint,  and  moderation 
in  ornament,  which  shows  that  even  in  the 
realm  of  fashion  France  has  not  every- 
thing her  own  way.  This  we  dare  to  say, 
in  defiance  even  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  and 
of  all  the  absurd  suggestions  which  people 
who  have  nothing  better  to  do  are  so  fond 
of  making.  Barring  the  protuberance  be- 
hind, an  everlasting  feminine  folly  which 
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is  beyond  all  remonstrance,  and  which 
doubtless  has  some  exquisite  reason,  did 
we  but  know  it,  the  well-dressed  English 
girl  at  the  present  moment  wears  apparel 
which  is  both  graceful  and  natural,  and  in 
which  there  is  little  to  improve. 

The  sight  of  these  pretty  dresses  and 
pretty  faces  is  the  chief  charm  in  Rotten 
Row,  where  people  go  to  lounge,  and  chat- 
ter to  their  friends,  to  see  the  notabili- 
ties go  by,  great  statesmen  and  small,  and 
people  with  noble  names,  and  people  with 
ignoble  ones,  who  owe  their  notoriety, 
perhaps,  to  vulgar  wealth,  perhaps  to 
shame,  —  but  chiefly  to  see  the  stream  of 
fair  faces,  the  varieties  of  pretty  costume, 
which  have  come  fresh  —  the  faces  espe- 
cially, which  are  most  important  —  from 
country  air  and  hours,  or  have  kept  them- 
selves as  fresh  and  fair  as  country  could 
make  them  in  the  town.  How  pretty  the 
groups  look  as  we  go  by  in  the  stream ! 
Under  this  tree,  in  its  tender  green,  a  little 
company :  a  smiling  matron  or  two,  a  man 
who  halts  as  he  passes  to  pay  his  duty, 
helpless,  stick  in  hand,  and  moustache  on 
lip,  not  brilliant  in  conversation,  —  and 
round  about  a  little  crowd  of  girls,  swept 
by  some  eddy,  as  it  were,  into  this  shelter, 
measuring  with  their  keen,  bright  eyes 
everything  that  passes,  whether  it  be  a 
new  dress  more  fantastic  than  the  rest,  or 
a  new  beauty,  or  a  philosopher,  or  a 
guardsman.  There  are  groups  that  are 
fast,  and  there  are  groups  that  are  vulgar ; 
but  where  we  pause,  the  ladies,  you  may 
be  sure,  are  neither.  If  there  is  malice  in 
their  criticisms,  it  is  spelt  the  French 
way  and  innocent  of  bitterness ;  they 
speak  low  and  clear  with  the  delicate  in- 
tonation which  no  schoolmaster  can  teach, 
and  with  a  grace  which  is  \\&finefleur  of 
education,  yet  cannot  be  acquired  — 
which  is  one  of  the  long  results  of  time, 
the  inheritance  of  generations  generously 
bred.  The  soft  and  gracious  manners, 
which  are  simplicity  itself,  yet  the  out- 
come of  so  much  unconscious  cultivation, 
are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  so- 
ciety. They  come  to  some  who  have  had 
no  training  at  all,  nor  any  ancestors  be- 
hind them,  by  gift  of  nature,  like  any  other 
kind  of  genius ;  but  ordinarily  belong  to 
those  who  by  nature  have  the  best  right  to 
them,  the  descendants  of  well-bred  people 
for  generations.  This  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  these  groups.  It  runs  a  little  to 
a  fashionable  haw-haw  in  the  men,  who 
ought  to  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  stride  or  lounge  along  in  their  thou- 
sands, but  who  are  notwithstanding,  in 
dress,  in  looks,  in  absolute  freshness  and 
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perfection  of  appearance,  almost  more 
wonderful  than  the  ladies.  For  they  are 
not  so  innocent  in  their  dissipations  as 
the  ladies.  They  are  up  half  the  night ; 
they  smoke  innumerable  cigarettes,  and 
indulge  in  strange  liquids;  yet  turn  out, 
or  are  turned  out  in  the  morning,  without 
a  trace  of  harm,  or  an  odor,  or  anything 
to  show  that  their  consciences  are  not  as 
perfect  as  their  linen  —  which  is  saying 
much,  —  or  as  the  faultless  lines  of  trou- 
ser —  which  is  saying  more. 

And  what  a  stream  of  conversation 
there  isl  how  gay,  how  animated,  how 
much  and  how  little !  There  is  no  more 
commonplace  witticism  than  to  talk  of 
London  as  a  village.  Those  who  use  the 
word  mean  to  be  funny  —  mean  to  ex- 
press the  delightful  confusion  of  a  big- 
ness which  is  beyond  calculation  with 
the  smallness  of  jocular  familiarity.  But 
it  is  not  so  silly  a  simile  as  it  looks.  He 
who  said  it  first  was  perhaps  a  profound 
social  philosopher,  and  not  one  of  the 
frivolous  or  flippant  For  as  you  pass 
along  slowly  from  group  to  group,  or  are 
carried  away  by  a  wave  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  stream,  the  murmurs  that  reach 
your  ear  will  remind  you  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  talk  of  the  village  coteries  — 
the  little  world  that  circles  round  some 
dozen  houses  on  the  green.  You  will 
catch  echoes  of  some  domestic  incident, 
repeated  from  one  crowd  to  another,  with 
anxious  or  with  laughing  comments.  You 
will  hear  of  it  till  you  think  you  are  your- 
self qualified  to  judge  whether  Charley 
So-and-So  was  bullied  or  beguiled  into 
that  marriage;  and  till  you  begin  to  think 
it  is  your  duty  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
Lady  Jane  actually  ran  away  from  her 
husband,  and  was  stopped  and  brought 
back,  or  whether  she  only  intended  to 
runaway,  —  or  if,  in  fact,  it  was  her  fa- 
ther the  duke  who  took  her  away,  declar- 
ing that  his  daughter  should  submit  no 
longer  to  conduct  which  no  lady  should 
endure.  Perhaps  you  imagined  those  soft 
and  lovely  ladies,  those  exquisitely  got-up 
young  men,  would  talk  of  matters  more 
exquisite  and  like  the  fine  quintessence 
of  humanity  which  you  find  in  them.  But 
they  are  not  proud  ;  they  are  not  superior 
to  flesh  and  blood.  Their  voices  have 
nothing  in  them  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  And  though  this  is  the  world, 
according  to  one  formula,  in  another,  the 
silly  one,  which  is  in  a  way  the  profound 
one,  it  is  a  village  —  a  repetition  of  the 
little  microcosm,  which  in  its  way  is  also  a 
world. 

But  as  a  spectacle  there  is  no  prettier 
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scene.  The  sunshine  flickers  through  the 
trees,  and  the  shadows  fall  and  play  upon 
the  prettiest  heads,  the  prettiest  bonnets, 
the  most  perfectly  well  cared-for,  well- 
conditioned,  well-bred  of  human  creatures. 
There  is  something  in  English  flesh  and 
blood  which  shows  the  perfection  of  these 
external  circumstances  more  than  any 
other  nationality.  The  darker  and  more 
impassioned  beauty  of  the  southern  races, 
the  keener  outlines  and  quicker  move- 
ments of  the  French,  the  muddier  fairness 
and  heavier  form  of  the  Germans,  show 
less,  to  our  eyes  at  least,  that  perfect  phys- 
ical perfection,  unspeakable  cleanness, 
freshness,  and  carefulness  of  all  personal 
properties,  which  distinguish  the  English 
race.  The  southerns,  perhaps,  carry  fin- 
ery better,  and  may  possess  a  more  subtle 
perception  of  what  is  and  is  not  practicable 
in  the  way  of  ornament,  especially  in  the 
lower  classes,  which  are  superior  to  ours 
in  this  particular  in  almost  every  respect. 
But  that  air  of  perfect  personal  purity,  the 
absence  of  anything  that  is  soiled,  or 
crumpled,  or  less  than  complete,  is  no- 
where so  universal.  Look  at  these  young 
men  half-a-dozen  abreast  (which  perhaps 
is  less  than  perfect  politeness  demands  in 
a  thoroughfare  running  over  with  women), 
there  is  not  a  speck,  a  crease,  or  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  crease  or  speck,  in  all  their 
raiment  of  price.  They  are  clean  to  dis- 
traction, and  fresh  as  the  May,  yet  as  easy 
as  if  they  were  in  the  oldest  clothes,  and 
as  little  self-denying  or  disposed  to  do 
without  their  favorite  indulgences  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  as  any  costermonger. 
The  ladies  are  scarcely  so  wonderful,  for 
they  have  less  temptation  and  less  likeli- 
hood of  rubbing  off  the  down  of  perfect 
bloom;  but  the  men,  who  are  no  better 
than  other  men,  or,  as  the  gracious  mother 
in  her  seat  under  that  tree,  who  has  just 
been  shedding  upon  them  the  sunshine  of 
a  maternal  smile,  will  tell  you,  with  a 
shake  of  her  head,  perhaps  much  worse  — 
how  do  they  keep  themselves  up  to  that 
mark  of  physical  perfection?  It  is  not 
the  fashion  to  conceal  any  peccadilloes,  or 
to  give  themselves  out  as  better  than  they 
are.  They  are  like  their  horses,  who  keep 
much  better  hours,  and  smoke  no  cigar- 
ettes :  is  it  the  grooming  in  both  cases,  — 
the  perfection  of  the  valet  rather  than  the 
master  ?  The  question  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  watery  eye 
and  shaking  hand,  which  in  a  different 
class  betray  so  quickly  the  infraction  of 
natural  laws,  show  not  in  this,  or  only 
after  years  have  strained  the  strength  and 
exhausted  the  reservoirs  of  youthful  vigor. 
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It  is  unpleasant  to  speak  of  men  and 
women  in  the  same  terms  which  we  employ 
in  discussing  the  less  privileged  but  often 
much  more  respectable  animals  which  add 
in  their  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  this 
scene.  But  these  are  in  reality  the  most 
fit  terms  to  use.  Heart  and  soul  are 
harder  things  to  judge  of,  and  do  not  show 
in  those  gay  interchanges  of  the  surface 
talk  of  society ;  but  in  the  aspect  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  crowd  the 
spectator  out,  and  sweep  him  away,  there 
is  a  perfection  of  everything  physical, 
which  raises  the  same  kind  of  admiration 
with  which  we  look  at  the  horses.  Noth- 
ing more  splendid  in  the  production  and 
exhibition  of  the  human  animal  has  ever 
been.  To  see  how  perfect  it  can  be,  how 
easily  it  can  carry  its  trappings,  and  to 
what  a  high  pitch  of  physical  discipline  it 
can  be  brought,  there  is  nothing  like  Rot- 
ten Row  in  May. 

The  old  are  not  so  happy.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  presence  of  all  this  physical  perfec- 
tion that  it  becomes  least  agreeable  to 
grow  old ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  light 
literature  and  lighter  talk,  for  everything 
past  its  prime,  finds  justification.  What 
terrible  old  faces  look  out  upon  us  from 
lace  and  feathers  under  those  canopies  of 
spring!  —  faces  only  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  lowest  slums,  with  eyes  red  with  spent 
passions,  with  thj  fever  of  a  forced  renun- 
ciation, with  habits  still  all  inappropriate 
to  the  age  of  peace.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  here  and  there,  what  a  lovely  old 
lady,  more  sought  and  courted,  more  gay, 
than  her  grandchildren,  sweet  with  sur- 
roundings of  old  friendship  and  the  tender 
worship  of  the  new,  —  a  fragile  figure,  that 
is  still  "  up  to  everything,"  and  bright  old 
eyes  that  still  can  smile  when  all  the 
young  ones  are  dim  with  sleep  and  weary 
with  pleasure,  being  delivered,  by  very 
reason  of  their  slight  hold  upon  life,  from 
life's  weaknesses,  from  the  need  of  slum- 
ber, and  food,  and  rest,  which  the  more 
substantial  require !  More  than  one  such 
can  we  see,  in  our  mind's  eye,  poised 
upon  the  furthest  boundary  of  time,  with 
one  foot,  not  in  the  grave,  as  the  harsh 
critic  says,  but  on  some  cloud  that  limits 
the  visible,  and  is  the  way  to  heaven.  Old 
but  fair,  with  those  softest,  pearly,  ashy 
tints,  which  betray  what  is  not  so  much 
decay  as  change  into  something  more 
ethereal  than  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  — 
with  long  treasures  of  the  past  behind, 
remembering  everybody  one  has  heard  of 
for  the  last  half-century;  but  the  door  of 
her  heart  so  lightly  hung,  so  sensitive  to 
every  touch,  that  the  youngest  stranger 
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may  come  in  and  find  a  tender  welcome ; 
never  weary,  never  dull,  never  too  much 
occupied  with  herself.  Some  such  old 
ladies  form  the  sweetest  centres  of  society. 
You  will  see  them  under  the  trees,  as 
light,  swift-moving,  ready  of  interest,  as 
any  child ;  knowing  everything,  forgetting 
everything,  with  a  grace  which  endears 
old  age  as  it  endears  childhood,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  of  that  sense  of  judging,  that 
quick  and  irritable  criticism  and  compari- 
son which  so  often  separates  middle  age 
from  youth.  There  is  here  and  there  an 
old  man  to  be  met  with  in  society,  who  is 
nearly  but  not  quite  as  charming,  —  who 
is  a  little  retired  by  reason  perhaps  of 
some  slight  veil  of  infirmity  which  falls 
between  him  and  the  world,  whose  ap- 
proval is  more  weighty,  but  whose  sym- 
pathy perhaps  is  not  so  universal,  who 
is  more  conscious  of  the  gaps  and  empti- 
ness in  life  than  of  its  continual  interest, 
yet  who  keeps  still  sufficient  hold  upon 
his  fellow-creatures  to  love  to  see  them, 
and  take  a  little  sympathetic  share  in  their 
pleasures,  and  give  them  a  sanction,  a 
kind  of  benediction  not  in  words,  for  his 
sense  of  humor  is  keen,  but  by  his  pres- 
ence. Perhaps  it  is  because  we  ask  more 
of  him  that  he  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
or  to  appreciate  as  the  old  lady  against 
whose  sweet  gaiety  only  a  misanthropic 
monster  could  find  a  word  to  say. 

We  add  with  a  whimsical  sense  of  cer- 
tain advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
are  beyond  reason,  which  are  most  comi- 
cal, yet  not  without  a  certain  pathos,  dear 
reader,  that  those  delightsome  old  people 
are  never  —  how  shall  we  say  it  ?  We 
have  already  delicately  hinted,  by  choice 
of  adjectives,  a  fragility,  a  slightness, 
slimness,  lightness,  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  character.  Alas  I  it  is  this,  the 
old  queen  of  society  must  not  be  —  fat. 
We  pronounce  the  word  in  a  whisper,  with 
a  sense  of  running  away  after  we  have 
said  it.  And  the  English  matron,  as  she 
grows  old,  does  most  usually  develop 
somewhat  largely  —  how  innocently,  in 
many  cases,  in  defiance  of  all  those  laws 
which  ought  to  restrain  this  too,  too  solid 
flesh,  who  does  not  know?  But  this  is 
her  fate, —  those  outlines  that  were  so 
round  and  dimpled,  get  clogged  with  too 
much  substance,  the  soft  round  of  the 
chin  goes  into  folds  and  double  chins, 
the  form  so  light  and  active  — ah  me! 
why  pursue  the  painful  subject  further? 
The  careless,  cruel  world  assigns  cruel 
reasons,  and  suggests  eating  and  drinking 
and  over-ease,  and  exalts  slightness  ol 
form  into  a  moral  quality.    Substantial 
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sisters,  it  is  not  so !  —  but  still  there  is  no 
reversal  to  be  hoped  for  of  that  heartless 
judgment.  We  must  brave  it  as  we  can. 
And  in  your  ample  robes,  with  draperies 
less  severe  than  the  girls  delight  in  ;  with 
the  young  people  about,  who  show  what 
you  were  —  while  you  in  your  turn  con- 
sole an  anxious  suitor  here  and  there, 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  which  shows 
that  nothing  more  than  becoming  plump- 
ness is  what  they  will  come  to  —  you  look 
very  well  under  the  trees.  Gather  round 
you  in  full  abundance  your  silken  skirts, 
your  clouds  of  lace  —  the  pretty  mysteries 
that  soften  an  outline  fuller  than  it  once 
was.  1 1  is  your  privilege  to  be  more  good- 
natured,  more  kind  and  liberal,  than  the 
others  —  than  any  others  under  the  trees 
of  May. 

As  for  fat  men,  there  is  not  a  word  to 
be  said  for  them.  No  social  eminence 
can  be  theirs.  They  are  stockbrokers,  or 
journalists,  or  millionaires.  If  by  chance 
one  of  them  gets  into  a  Cabinet  or  a 
ball-room,  Punch  has  his  eye  upon  him. 
There  is  no  room  for  him  in  Rotten  Row. 
Let  him  betake  himself  to  his  club,  and 
swell  and  swagger  at  a  bow-window  which 
repeats  his  proportions.  We  are  sorry  for 
him,  but  he  is  not  sorry  for  himself.  He 
laughs,  and  his  big  waistcoat  heaves.  He 
likes  to  "shake  the  press  before  him," 
and  sit  upon  two  chairs:  but  we  dismiss 
him  as  altogether  out  of  keeping.  Those 
trim  young  exquisites  can  never  grow  to 
be  like  him  ;  though  he  too,  if  you  look  at 
him,  is  almost  offensively  clean,  and  fresh,  . 
and  well  groomed,  with  a  flower  in  his 
coat  that  scents  the  air. 

If  there  is  any  other  place  where  this 
crowd  is  to  be  seen  in  something  like  the 
same  perfection,  it  will  be  at  the  period 
of  private  views  with  which  this  month 
commences,  but  to  which,  alas!  at  this 
present  writing,  we  cannot  guide  the 
reader  —  for  who  knows  what  those  judges 
may  be  deciding  who  have  the  fate  of  the 
young  painters  of  England  in  their  hands  ? 
who  are  now  deliberating,  or  have  deliber- 
ated, —  an  irresponsible  council,  in  whose 
confidence  are  nobody  but  the  porters, 
who,  let  us  hope,  with  pitying  hearts 
fasten  up  again  in  darkness  the  pictures 
with  which  so  many  hopes  are  entombed. 
We  know  more  or  less  what  there  will  be 
upon  those  shining  walls,  —  though  how 
many  fine  ladies  stepping  smiling  out  of 
the  canvas,  how  many  old  gentlemen 
painted  for  their  constituents  or  their  so- 
cieties, how  many  fox-hunters  with  their 
dogs,  who  can  say?  They  will  occupy 
probably  half  the  space  —  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  you,  generous  reader,  will  be 
thankful  for  the  revelation  of  so  many 
people  who  still,  in  these  bad  times,  are 
able  to  pay  handsomely  for  having  their 
portraits  painted ;  and  there  will  be  the 
usual  number  of  clear  and  shining  land- 
scapes, as  clear  and  free  from  mist  or 
any  atmospheric  influence  as  were  the 
exquisite  young  gentlemen  of  whom  we 
have  been  talking.  But  the  most  innoceot 
outsider  is  not  so  unsophisticated  as  to 
imagine  that  the  pictures  are  the  chief 
things  to  be  looked  at  on  the  day  of  the 
private  view.  Perhaps  you  will  only  catch 
a  glimpse  of  that  portrait  of  Mr.  Millais's 
—  painted,  if  with  less  glow  of  color,  as 
firmly   and    as  proudly  as   Titian   ever 

1>ainted  —  over  the  shoulder  of  the  fine 
ady  who  is  discussing  over  again  with  a 
group  of  her  semblabUs  that  eternal  ques- 
tion about  Lady  Jane.  You  will  see  the 
sea-spray  dashing,  as  Mr.  Hook  has 
caught  it,  among  the  feathers  of  the  tall- 
est Bonnet  that  Paris  has  persuaded  Lon- 
don into  accepting  for  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  but  will  not  be  able  to  smell 
the  vigorous  salt  breeze  which  that  painter 
has  the  secret  of  sending  into  Piccadilly, 
for  the  less  wholesome  and  less  agreeable 
odor  of  the  patchouly.  And  Orchardson's 
delicate  white  and  yellow  will  be  crushed 
out  by  a  sage-green  sleeve;  and  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole's  most  glowing  landscape  will  strive 
to  shine  at  you  between  the  chinks  of  the 
arms  of  a  fat  man  who  has  his  back  to  it. 
This,  we  know,  is  how  it  will  be.  But 
there  is  a  pleasant  admixture  in  the  com- 
pany at  Burlington  House  of  another 
world  which  is  not  that  of  Rotten  Row. 
There  stand  the  representatives  of  art, 
for  the  moment  the  hosts  and  hostesses 
of  society;  in  pleasant  confidence,  their 
feet  upon  the  floor  that  is  their  own,  and 
all  the  patrons  and  patronesses  in  a  cer- 
tain subjection,  which  is  a  happy  change 
once  in  a  way.  So  many  picturesque 
heads  bearded  at  their  will,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  make  an 
interest  in  the  midst  of  the  fine  people ; 
heads  which  are  more  or  less  familiar  by 
introduction  of  Punch,  that  great  famil- 
iarizer  of  the  famous,  even  to  the  rustic 
spectator,  and  which  almost  all  have  a 
vigor  and  character  which  mark  them  out 
from  the  dilettanti.  The  art  ladies  are 
not  so  fortunate,  for  dress  tells  more  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man.  When 
they  dress  by  inspiration  of  their  hus- 
bands, the  effect  is  apt  to  be  less  satisfac- 
tory than  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
picturesque  looks,  and  now  and  then  a 
velvet  coat  among  the  gentlemen;  and 


when  their  inspiration  is  that  of  Postle- 
th  waite  (which  still  survives  to  some  exteot 
in  these  regions),  the  hanging  sleeves  and 
dressing-gown  garments,  amid  all  the  rus- 
tle and  flutter  ol  fine  company,  is  anything 
but  edifying.  It  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  a 
way  of  disguisiog  the  fact  that  otherwise 
one  would  be  behind  the  fashion,  which  is 
better  perhaps  than  home-made  strainings 
after  the  fashion,  but  not  otherwise  to  be 
commended.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tional phenomena ;  and  the  young  ladies  in 
>age  green,  half  Japanese,  half  aesthetic, 
are  very  probably  not  connected  with  art 
at  all  except  by  fond  aspirations.  They 
form  an  incident  in  the  otherwise  some- 
what featureless  longueurs  of  the  private 
view.  The  neglected  pictures  wait  till 
the  public  come  in  which  wishes  to  see 
them,  but  to  the  fine  people  a  Japanese 
maiden  is  always  entertaining.  The  swells 
point  her  out  to  their  female  companions 
—  "don't  you  know?"  —  and  for  a  mo- 
ment Lady  Jane  is  permitted  to  rest. 

As  we  cannot  tell  you  all  we  could  wish 
about  Burlington  House,  let  us  go  and  see 
some  of  the  pictures  which  form  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  in  other  places.  The  first 
and  most  important  is  that  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  near  the  spot  where  the  feet  of  the 
May  visitor  will  go  early,  the  ample  doors 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Holman  Hunt 
has  been,  since  the  days  when  pre- Raphael- 
itism  seemed  a  new  revelation,  a  power 
apart  among  the  painters  of  England.  To 
say  that  he  does  not  deserve  this  position 
would  be  rash  indeed ;  but  there  are  vari- 
ous qualities  which  tend  to  procure  and 
keep  such  a  place,  which  are  not  simple 
merit.  He  has  exhibited,  and  indeed 
accomplished,  very  little  numerically  — 
which,  though  it  is  strange  to  say  so,  is 
always  in  the  artist's  favor.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  considered  in  the 
high  days  of  art,  when  Giotto  and  all  his 
successors  labored  incessantly,  not  elab- 
orating one  picture,  but  producing  so 
many,  that,  had  there  been  art  critics  in 
those  days  (as  no  doubt  there  were,  though 
they  did  not  write  in  newspapers),  there 
would  without  doubt  have  been  much  talk 
of  pot-boilers,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
any  man  who  did  so  much  doing  always 
his  best.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  been 
able  to  deliver  himself  from  the  possibility 
of  such  an  accusation.  He  has  painted 
little,  with  the  intention  of  making  that 
little  the  best  of  his  time ;  and  here,  again, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  we  are  called 
upon  to  step  aside  into  a  sort  of  chapel  of 
high  art,  and  set  to  our  seal  that  it  is  so. 
The  place  of  exhibition  is  a  room  in  Bond 
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Street,  but  it  is  carefully  arranged  for  its 
office  as  if  it  were  intended  for  religious 
worship,  the  light  interrupted  and  studied, 
the  space  so  curtained  and  carpeted  that 
do  profane  foot  can  tread  too  loudly,  or 
profane  eye  approach  too  closely.  The 
spectators  steal  in,  alarmed  if  a  dress 
should  rustle  or  a  shoe  creak,  and  seat 
themselves  in  silent  absorption  before  the 
picture  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  kindly  quoted 
for  us  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  declares  to 
be  likely  to  be  considered  the  greatest 
religious  picture  of  the  age.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  soft  atmosphere,  so  carefully  tem- 
pered aod  toned  down,  to  see  who  our 
next  neighbor  is  —  which,  indeed,  is  an 
impertinent  desire,  and  no  way  to  our 
advantage  to  know.  Our  object  here  is 
quite  other  than  such  vulgar  investiga- 
tions—  this  is  very  different  from  Bur- 
lington House.  The  fine  people  come  not 
here,  or  if  they  come,  they  sink  into  a 
well-bred  imitation  of  the  votaries,  and 
communicate  their  mutual  sentiments  with 
a  whisper  of  awe,  as  we  all  do  — and  there 
is  never  a  word  of  Lady  Jane.  The  rev- 
erential little  assembly  is  never  without 
one  clergyman  in  it,  who  might  be  about 
to  perform  a  little  preparatory  service; 
and  we  sit  on  ascending  platforms,  like 
the  gallery  of  an  old-fashioned  church. 

So  much  about  the  accessories,  and  so 
little  about  the  picture!  Dear  reader, 
you  will  have  divined  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  dilemma,  and  do  not  for  the 
moment  know  what  to  say.  The  picture 
is  a  work  of  high  imagination,  but  it  does 
not  follow  the  lines  or  obey  the  impulse 
of  that  more  ordinary  pictorial  inspiration 
which  has  so  often,  on  storied  wall  and 
__canvas,  in  church  and  palace,  set  forth 
the  same  scene ;  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful scenes  in  the  story,  which  has  been 
the  chief  inspiration  of  art  since  ever  art 
was  in  the  Western  modern  world.  *•  Arise, 
take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and 
flee  into  Egypt."  This  is  the  foundation 
and  central  point  of  the  picture;  but  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  has  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  divine  group  in  the  centre.  He  has 
combined  this  subject  with  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
which  he  calculates  had  happened  in 
Bethlehem  a  very  short  time  before ;  and 
his  object  is  to  present  to  the  spectator  a 
vision  of  the  triumph  of  the  little  martyrs 
who  were  the  first  to  die  for  their  Lord. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture,  accord- 
ingly, is  filled  with  groups  of  happy  infants 
accompanying  their  child-Lord  upon  his 
journey,  and  suddenly  perceived  by  him 
as  he  turns  in  bis  mother's  arms  at  a  cer- 


tain moment,  described  by  Mr.  Hunt  as 
just  before  the  dawn,  in  the  bright  Syrian 
moonlight  These  children,  unseen  by 
the  parents,  advance  by  the  side  of  the 
central  group,  some  before,  some  slightly 
behind.  They  are  children  "from  two 
years  old  and  under,"  according  to  the 
description  given  by  the  wise  men,  from 
which  Mr.  Hunt  concludes  that  our  Lord 
himself  must  have  been  about  that  age. 
The  children  Mr.  Hunt  describes  to  be 
wreathed  with  flowers  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  be  carried  along  by  a  rivulet  of  the 
water  of  life,  upon  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  float  with  buoyant  footsteps  over 
the  broken  ground.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  gazer  requires  much 
explanation.  The  blue  coils  among  which 
the  very  substantial  little  feet  are  moving 
with  what  seems  a  solid  tread,  not  airy  or 
fantastical  at  all,  are  very  much  more  like 
the  coils  of  serpents  than  those  of  living 
water.  So  far  as  it  carries  out  the  idea 
of  a  stream  at  all,  which  in  our  eyes  is 
not  much,  it  is  a  metallic  stream,  not 
very  wholesome,  we  would  think,  with  an 
iridescence  and  metallic  gleam  which  in- 
dicate either  stagnation  or  some  very  cu- 
rious combination  of  chemicals.  From 
this  strange,  shallow  brooklet,  if  brook  it 
is,  the  splash  of  the  children's  feet  is  sup- 
posed to  raise  bubbles  prismatic  and  full 
of  color,  the  largest  of  which  floats  straight 
in  front  of  the  ass  which  Joseph  is  lead* 
ing,  and  seems  very  likely  to  make  that 
patient  animal  bolt  —  as  any  of  his  breth- 
ren, not  miraculously  restrained,  would 
certainly  do.  The  bubble  is  a  large  and 
fine  one,  and  speaks  of  soap  as  clearly  as 
ever  bubble  did,  though  soap  is  far  from 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  thoughts.  Painted  in 
it  (we  wonder  if  George  Eliot's  youthful 
suggestion  to  her  free-thinking  friend  to 
"paint  the  Crucifixion  in  a  soap-bubble" 
has  anything  to  do  with  this)  is  a  fanciful 
scene,  in  which  the  spectator  can  see  the 
figures  of  bowiog  angels  and  a  line  of 
light  which  mounts  to  the  skies,  and  is 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  the  ancient 
vision  of  Jacob,  and  the  ladder  upon  which 
angels  ascended  and  descended,  which  is 
here  symbolically  introduced  to  carry  into 
the  far  distance  the  tradition  of  a  tender 
and  touching  belief.  The  fantastic  con- 
ceit of  this  bubble  seems  the  keynote  both 
of  the  color  and  meaning  of  the  picture, 
the  metallic  tints  of  blue  which  seem  to 
find  reflection  even  in  the  very  outlines  of 
the  glorified  babes,  and  which  throw  a 
sheen  even  upon  the  truer  color  of  the 
distant  horizon,  concentrating  in  its  gleam- 
ing globe ;  while  the  angelic  forms,  mys- 
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tically  indicated  within  the  vision  of  a 
vision,  express  the  continuity  of  super- 
natural intercourse  between  heaven  and 
earth  as  visible  to  the  eyes  that  can  see. 

We  might  remark,  however,  that  the 
white  and  shadowy  forms  that  show  dimly 
in  the  reflection  carry  out  the  ethereal 
character  of  that  intercourse  much  better 
than  the  extremely  chubby  babies,  whose 
mottled  flesh  and  substantial  limbs  con- 
vey no  idea  of  spiritual  bodies  to  the 
spectator.  The  little  group  is  in  its  way 
as  lovely  a  group  of  children  as  could  be 
found,  children  fresh  from  the  bath,  out 
of  well-cared-for  nurseries,  prize  babies  of 
whom  any  mother  might  be  proud,  but,  if 
angelic,  of  a  chubby  order  —  more  like 
the  putti  that  delighted  the  Italians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  than  more  heav- 
enly visions.  One  feels  curious  to  know 
where  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  found  his  mod- 
els. If  the  infants  of  Jerusalem  are  as 
massive  as  their  martyred  predecessors 
are  here  depicted,  then  all  our  ideas  of 
the  slimmer  form  of  Eastern  races  must 
be  a  delusion.  The  children  are  garland- 
ed and  linked  together  with  ropes  of  flow- 
ers which  assuredly  never  came  from  any 
garden  but  that  of  a  florist's  boxes.  One 
of  them  has  a  wonderful  little  nightcap 
upon  its  head,  a  most  brilliant  bit  of  color, 
in  which  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  water 
below  and  the  bubble  above  are  repeated 
in  a  glow  of  intense  light.  The  foremost 
of  the  little  figures  seems  astray  from  the 
rest  in  a  little  dream  of  his  own.  He  is 
examining  the  breast  of  his  little  shirt,  in 
which  is  a  distinct  and  very  clear  cut ;  but 
is,  Mr.  Hunt  explains,  "  bewildered  to  find 
that  his  new  spiritual  body  leaves  no  trace 
of  the  fatal  wound."  This  suggestion  ap- 
proaches, unfortunately,  near  to  the  gro- 
tesque, and  shows  a  fancy  so  high  fantas- 
tical that  it  loses  the  very  sense  of  that 
higher  imagination  which  is  always  sober 
and  within  bounds.  That  the  body  of  the 
little  martyr  should  show  some  glorified 
trace  of  the  blow,  some  scar  big  enough  for 
a  mother's  kiss,  some  mark  of  honor  and 
signet  of  high  distinction,  comes  within 
the  possibilities  of  devout  belief;  but  why 
should  its  little  shirt,  presumably  a  spir- 
itual garment,  as  it  covers  a  spiritual  body, 
be  cut,  and  the  soft  flesh  show  no  mark  ? 
We  are  unable  to  imagine  an  answer.  We 
are  ready  to  concede  the  human  dress,  in 
some  simulacra  of  which  even  respectable 
ghosts  are  allowed  to  walk  about ;  but  why 
should  the  shirt  have  the  traces  of  the 
blow  which  has  disappeared  from  the  body 
of  the  child  ?  Is  it,  after  all,  only  the  real 
little  human  shirt  that  has  been  washed 


from  its  bloody  stain,  and  slipped  on 
again?  And  how  does  the  spiritual  body 
reconcile  itself  to  a  profane  and  earthly 
garment,  if  it  is  so?  The  conceit  is  too 
artificial  to  have  anything  to  do  with  art, 
and  is  very  contradictory  of  the  divine 
story  in  which  Thomas  put  — or  might 
have  put  —  "  his  fingers  in  the  prints  of 
the  nails  "  in  the  risen  body  of  his  Lord. 

The  central  group  has  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  that  sacred  ideal  which  so  many 
painters  have  represented.  The  Virgin 
sits  high  upon  the  ass,  in  full  face,  a  large 
figure,  slightly  smiling,  as  she  looks  down 
upon  her  child.  She  is  not  the  awed  and 
reverential  maiden  of  the  old  pictures, 
herself  scarcely  out  of  the  vision  and 
wonder  of  youth  —  but  a  largely  developed 
and  mature  woman  quite  accustomed  to 
be  a  mother,  and  not  without  traces  of  the 
world.  The  action  of  the  child,  who 
throws  himself  back  upon  her  arm  in  a 
delightful  recognition  of  the  little  group 
which  is  so  strangely  revealing  itself  upon 
the  way,  is  natural  and  full  of  life.  The 
pretty  wilfulness  of  the  fling  aside  from 
the  mother's  attempt  to  clothe  him,  the 
delightful  smile  which  has  broken  upon 
the  little  face  as  he  perceives  the  un- 
looked-for attendants  upon  his  way,  would 
be  perfect  if  the  child  was  but  as  other 
children,  finding  out  unexpectedly  a  de- 
lightful novelty  in  the  midst  of  the  jour- 
ney.- But  surely  it  is  all  inadequate  to 
express  the  feeling  of  the  divine  infant 
discovering  at  his  side  the  little  martyrs 
whose  innocent  lives  have  been  given  for 
him.  When  we  remember  the  wonderful 
children  of  the  San  Sisto  picture  (that 
picture  which  an  exciting  rumor  declares 
to  be  in  the  market,  and  possibly  offered 
to  England,  a  thought  which  takes  away 
one's  breath),  the  godlike  boy  in  the  moth- 
er's arms,  the  infantile  faces,  grand  and 
majestic  in  their  simplicity,  beneath,  or 
when  we  think  of  the  lovely  faces  of  Bot- 
ticelli's boyish  angels,  looking  on  at  the 
mysterious  child  whom  they  watch  and  try 
to  understand,  it  seems  like  a  play  on 
our  credulity  to  ask  us,  as  Mr.  Ruskia 
does,  and  as  Mr.  Hunt,  quoting  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  does  not  seem  to  hesitate  to  do,  to 
recognize  this  as  a  great  religious  pic- 
ture. The  curled  darling  thrown  back  on 
his  mother's  arm,  with  a  laugh  of  childish 
delight  which  shows  his  little  white  teeth 
and  curves  his  rosy  lips  with  pleasure,  is 
a  beautiful  child,  but  bears  no  sign  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  an  arch  and  de- 
lightful infant,  wilful,  accustomed  to  play, 
enchanted  with  the  pretty  sight;  but  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed,  stranger 
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than  anything  else  in  the  marvellous  story, 
bad  this  been  all  that  was  in  the  face 
of  the  child-Christ  as  he  saw  the  infant 
saints  suddenly  on  his  way. 

The  child  on  his  mother's  arm  recog- 
nizes them;  but  the  innocent  seem,  on 
their  part,  to  take  no  notice  of  their  little 
Lord.  They  do  not  crowd  about  him  to 
share  his  look,  but  hold  apart  entangled  in 
the  wreath  which  is  so  distinctly  what  we 
call  in  Scotland  '*  gumflowers,"  not  one  of 
them  raising  his  face  to  the  divine  way- 
farer. We  are  not  told  whether  there  is 
any  meaning  in  this,  or  why  the  celestial 
children  should  be  preparing  this  little 
masque  upon  the  road  if  they  do  not  care 
to  look  up  and  see  the  object  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom and  of  their  presence  here.  They 
are  leading  back  the  colt,  Mr.  Hunt  in- 
forms us,  which  has  lagged  from  the  side 
of  its  mother,  —  which  is  kind  of  them, 
but  not  a  satisfactory  motive.  No  secon- 
dary office,  though  one  of  service  and  be- 
nevolence, could  have  kept  these  little 
brethren  from  gazing  upon  the  divine  child 
and  seeking  his  notice,  if  human  proba- 
bilities are  to  be  considered.  No  party  of 
children  but  would  do  so  with  one  of  their 
natural  comrades ;  bow  much  more  the 
new  denizens  of  heaven,  conscious  that  it 
was  their  Lord  who  was  passing  by,  and 
of  their  own  glorious  position  in  his  im- 
mediate train  ? 

This  is  too  much,  perhaps,  about  one 
picture ;  but  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  position 
is  not  an  ordinary  one.  He  takes  upon 
him  that  office  of  a  teacher  which,  when 
asserted  with  sufficient  boldness,  has  a 
quite  marvellous  effect  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mass  of  a  man's  contempora- 
ries. And  he  is  a  painter  who  has  done 
enough  to  make  every  work  he  produces 
of  interest  to  his  countrymen.  He  who 
has  given  us  that  one  noble,  sorrowful, 
tender  image,  the  face  full  of  love  and  pa- 
tience, and  all  gentleness  and  greatness, 
of  him  who  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks, 
deserves  great  things  at  our  hands  :  even 
though  he  has  put  the  light  of  the  world  in 
a  mediaeval  lantern,  as  if  it  had  been 
wanted  to  show  the  door  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  steps  thereto.  That  and  a  great  deal 
more  can  be  forgiven  him  in  grateful  rec- 
ollection that  he  stands  among  the  few  — 
how  few  1  —  who  in  all  the  ages  have  been 
able  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  such  a  counte- 
nance as  might,  without  scorn,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Son  of  God.  But  Mr.  Hunt 
has  fallen  into  the  error,  apparently  con- 
genial to  his  mind,  of  abstracting  himself 
from  common  life  in  order  to  produce  with 
infinite  labor  and  absorption  of  bis  entire 
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soul  in  every  detail  a  picture  which  shall 
be  more  than  a  picture,  which  shall  be  a 
new  gospel,  a  prophetic  message,  such  as 
it  has  never  been  given,  let  Mr.  Ruskin 
say  what  he  will,  to  any  painter  to  give 
forth  to  the  world.  Let  us  grant  that 
Carpaccio  meant  a  great  'deal  more  than 
he  knew  in  that  manful  story  of  stout  St. 
George,  and  that  with  the  help  of  such  a 
skilled  interpreter  as  Mr.  Ruskin  (and 
prompt  renunciation  as  of  the  devil  and 
all  his  works  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  disciples 
and  co-interpreters,  who  would  make  us, 
if  that  was  possible,  detest  Carpaccio),  we 
may  learn  many  things  therefrom :  yet  the 
old  Venetian  was  no  secluded  soul,  and 
had  no  thought  that,  like  Elijah,  he,  only 
he,  was  left  to  make  the  world  aware  that 
there  was  a  greater  than  Baal.  On  the 
face  of  the  thing  it  is  grand  to  spend  seven 
years  of  life  or  more  upon  a  single  picture 
—  to  caress  its  every  detail  —  to  let  im- 
agination loose,  so  that  every  line  may 
teach  a  moral  lesson,  and  no  shoestring 
be  without  a  meaning.  There  are  few 
who  can,  and  perhaps  as  few  who  will, 
make  such  a  sacrifice.  But  it  is  danger- 
ous, beyond  measure  dangerous,  to  be 
thus  uplifted  over  one's  brethren,  and  to 
feel  that  the  time  spent  upon  one's  work, 
and  the  pains  taken,  and  the  minute  and 
endless  care  bestowed  upon  a  production 
which  has  been  the  sole  absorbing  thought 
of  night  and  day,  ought  —  as  indeed  they 
should  if  labor  and  care  were  all  —  to 
make  the  work  unique  in  art,  high  above 
the  ordinary  level,  a  thing  to  force  the 
world's  attentioo.  The  great  masters  did 
not  do  so.  They  knew  nothing  of  this 
elaborate  self-devotion.  They  did  their 
best  with  honest  zeal  and  love  of  their 
work.  The  famous  canon  of  slow  and 
elaborate  production,  which  both  in  lit- 
erature and  art  is  prescribed  to  the  laborer, 
is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  every 
master;  and  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  lead 
to  the  elaborate  failure  of  over-devotion 
as  to  the  production  of  the  ''greatest  reli- 
gious picture  "  or  any  triumph  of  art.  We 
do  not  think  that,  except  in  the  eyes  of 
his  sect,  this  picture  will  appear  to  any 
one  a  triumph  either  of  the  innocents  or 
of  the  illuminati.  It  is  a  great  thing,  no 
doubt,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  should  vouch  for 
it,  and  a  painter  may  well  be  buoyed  up 
with  an  exhilaration  that  takes  the  sem- 
blance of  flattered  vanity,  when  the  only 
oracle  who  speaks  with  absolute  authority 
proclaims  his  production  the  greatest  pic- 
ture of  the  age.  But  he  should  be  very 
careful  how  be  accepts  this  dictum.  And 
it  would  be  well  for  him,  we  think,  to 
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compare  his  chubby  cherubs  with  the 
angel  children  in  the  great  Venetian  pic- 
tures, with  the  lovely,  thoughtful  boys  of 
Botticelli,  and  those  majestic  infants  who 
stand-  under  the  San  Sisto,  and  the  Fo- 
ligno  Raphaels,  with  things  unutterable  in 
their  uplifted  faces.  The  baby  gravely 
looking  through  the  slit,  in  its  nice  clean 
little  gown,  for  the  wound  that  killed  it, 
is  a  conceit  worthy  of  the  "  Emblems  "  of 
Quarles,  rather  than  of  the  Gospel  of  our 

There  is  another  picture  holding  soli- 
tary state  at  a  little  distance  from  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  sanctuary  to  which  we 
may  now  direct  our  attention  a  little,  with 
the  remark  in  passing,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  curious  and'Striking  than  thus  to 
pass  out  of  Bond  Street  into  Piccadilly  in 
the  heart  of  London  variety  and  gaiety 
and  extravagance,  from  one  hushed  and 
darkened  temple  of  art  in  which  an  inci- 
dent in  the  sacred  story  is  exhibited,  into 
another  where  groups  of  art-lovers,  stilled 
into  something  like  awe,  go  out  of  the 
sunshine  to .  contemplate  the  great  con- 
cluding act  of  that  story,  the  Crucifixion. 
Munkacsy's  "Calvary"  is  a  picture  with 
an  altogether  different  inspiration  from 
that  of  Mr.  Hunt.  It  belongs  to  a  country 
where  the  conditions  under  which  pictures 
of  so  high  an  aim  can  find  a  place  are 
totally  different.  A  private  purchaser 
with  only  a  room,  however  large,  or  a  lim- 
ited domestic  gallery,  in  which  to  place  a 
work  of  art,  forces  the  painter  into  mod- 
erate dimensions  and  a  sort  of  practicable 
domestic  sentiment  —  a  circumstance 
which  limits  English  art  in  the  most  re- 
markable way.  But  where  Herr  Mun- 
kacsy's genius  was  nurtured  there  is  wider 
scope,  and  his  hand  is  not  restrained  by 
the  conviction  that  bis  picture  must  be 
something  which  can  be  lived  with, — 
which  limits  the  Englishman  as  with  an 
invisible  tether,  if  it  also  confers  upon 
him  certain  easily  recognizable  advan- 
tages. We  do  not  now  in  England  ven- 
ture upon  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great 
tragedy.  Few  are  the  gallervs  which  have 
room  for  such  subjects ;  ana  he  would  be 
audacious  indeed  who  would  place  the 
scene  on  Calvary  in  his  dining-room.  The 
foreign  painter  is  better  off.  He  has  still 
churches  in  which  to  place  a  masterpiece, 
or  public  buildings  where  there  is  room 
enough,  and  not  too  much  familiarity. 

The  size,  the  distance,  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene  here  portrayed,  are  curiously 
impressive  after  such  a  compromise  with 
the  ideal  as  is  attempted  in  Mr.  Hunt's 
picture.     Munkacsy    has    already    made 
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what  may  be  called  a  European  reputation. 
The  power  of  his  forcible,  almost  violent 
individuality,  the  realism  which  brings 
nature,  fresh  and  spontaneous,  into  the 
positions  and  circumstances  convention- 
alized by  art,  have  already  been  recognized 
with  that  keenness  of  individual  feeling, 
involving  as  much  opposition  as  applause, 
which  gives  edge  and  piquancy  to  success. 
This  picture  is  smoother  and  perhaps  less 
original,  than  those  previously  exhibited  in 
England.  The  chief  group  is  somewhat 
feeble— -when  is  it  otherwise?  Neither 
nature  nor  the  fitness  of  things  permits 
that  display  of  bodily  anguish  which  our 
too  correct  information  on  the  subject 
would  require,  if  any  illusion  were  to  be 
preserved.  And  therefore  the  figure  on 
the  cross  is  always  more  or  less  conven- 
tional. So  is  the  group  around :  St.  John 
too  meekly  observant  of  his  Master's  last 
order;  and  one  of  the  attendant  Marys 
too  much  startled  by  an  event  which  she 
must,  for  some  moments  at  least,  have 
certainly  anticipated.  But  opposite  to  this 
mournful  party  stands,  facing  the  specta- 
tor, a  single  brutal,  cynical  figure,  the 
figure  of  the  executioner,  with  axe  in  hand 
and  ladder  over  his  shoulder.  He  has  just 
come  down  from  giving  the  last  twist  to 
one  of  the  ropes  that  bold  the  malefactors. 
Use  and  a  cruel  dulness  have  quenched 
all  sensibility  in  him.  He  casts  a  sullen, 
stupid  look  upon  the  mourners,  his  eye 
caught  perhaps  rather  by  the  glory  of  the 
hair  that  sweeps  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
Magdalen,  than  the  spectacle  of  the  sor- 
row which  is  enough  to  touch  any  heart. 
Barabbas  would  have  had  a  certain  inter- 
est for  him  had  be  been  swung  to  that 
fatal  tree ;  but  what  occasion  there  is  for 
all  this  ado  about  a  fanatic  from  Galilee, 
the  wretch  knows  not.  He  looks  at  tbe 
women  with  a  dull  contempt.  The  sights 
and  sounds  that  have  distinguished  this 
from  all  the  executions  that  ever  took 
place  in  Jerusalem  have  not  affected  bim  : 
the  rolling  blackness  on  tbe  sky  that  ob- 
scures the  daylight,  the  excitement  of  the 
authorities,  the  cry  which  the  centurion 
has  just  given  forth,  touch  not  at  all  this 
brutal  fellow  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade. 
He  thinks,  perhaps,  he  has  been  cheated 
by  those  Romans  who,  forsooth,  would 
have  the  man's  clothes  and  cast  their  dice 
over  the  seamless  robe,  though  they  had  - 
none  of  the  trouble.  He  would  like  to 
nail  up  a  few  of  them  too,  to  teach  them 
to  interfere  with  his  perquisites;  and  as 
for  the  women,  and  that  one  with  the  hair 
especially,  what  a  fuss  they  are  making 
|  about   an    every -day  incident !    All    the 
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stupid  cruelty  of  the  class  which  is  below 
human  sympathy,  too  dull  to  feel,  too  de- 
graded to  understand,  is  in  this  wonderful 
figure.  He  is  as  much  beneath  the  rabble 
who  shout  out  their  partisan  insults  to 
the  crucified,  as  they  are  inferior  to  the 
noble  Arab  in  the  foreground,  who  turns 
round  upon  his  horse  with  an  open-eyed 
look  of  wonder,  and  sudden  perception 
that  here  is  no  malefactor  getting  his  de- 
serts, but  something  beyond  experience, 
beyond  knowledge.  Two  rabbis  walk 
away  from  the  scene  across  the  fore- 
ground, —  one  with  open  mouth  and  em- 
phatic finger  demonstrating  that  outraged 
justice  has  done  well  in  making  short 
work  of  this  revolutionary;  the  other 
startled,  impressed,  not  sure  of  that  nor 
of  anything  in  the  shock  of  awe  and  sur- 
prise. Though  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  grouping  or  detail,  the  picture  reminds 
us  of  the  great  Tintoretto  in  the  school  of 
San  Rocco  in  Venice,  perhaps  only  be- 
cause of  the  life  and  meaning  in  those 
groups,  before  whom  something  is  taking 
place  which  is  more  than  the  highest  of 
them  can  understand. 

We  find  ourselves  suddenly  transported 
from  the  highest  aims  of  art  to  what  we 
can  scarcely  call  anything  but  the  lowest, 
when  we  turn  from  those  half-sacred  en- 
closures, where  the  spectators  speak  under 
their  breath,  and  walk  on   tiptoe,  to  the 
Exhibition  blazoned  outside  as  the  Salon 
Parisitn,  with  a  palpable  appeal  to  tastes 
in  art,  and  in — we  will  not  say  nature, 
for  nature  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
but  —  the  fantastic  and  obnoxious  realism 
which   has  associated   itself  with  every- 
thing that  is  least  satisfactory  in  society, 
and  which  has  its  court  and  capital  in 
Paris.    The  chief  exhibitor  here,  and  the 
only  one  who  calls  for  notice,  is  the  young 
Belgian  painter,  M.  Van  Beers,  sensation- 
alist, impressionist,  or  whatever  he  may 
please  to  call  himself,  —  a  young  man  of 
wonderful  gifts,  who  has  flung  himself 
into  a  kind  of  fame  by  the  reckless  exer- 
cise of  an  extraordinary  cleverness,  which 
it  pleases  his  school  to  call  daring  and 
truth,  an  assumption  founded  upon  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  difference  between 
truth  and  fact.      The  contortions  of  an 
acrobat  may  be  most  literal  fact,  and  are 
so ;  but  to  find  in  them  a  truthful  exhibi- 
tion of    the  laws  of    human    movement 
would  be  the  effort  of  a  fool ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  illustrations 
of  this  fact  afforded  us  by  such  a  display 
as  this.    M.  Van  Beers  is  wilfully  unequal 
both  in   execution  and  sentiment.    The 
contrast  between  the  really  extraordinary 
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finish  of  most  of  the  figure  pictures  and 
the  reckless  dash  of  the  majority  of  the 
landscapes,  is  even  less  remarkable  than 
that  between  the  feeling  displayed  in  "  Le 
Mai  du  Pays,"  and  the  dreadfully  prosaic 
realism  of  some  of  the  larger  pictures, 
more  noticeablv  two,  which  are,  we  sup- 
pose, exhibited  to  introduce  an  English 
element  into  the  collection :  the  composi- 
tion called  **  Peace  with  Honor,"  a  very 
real  Life-Guardsman  wooing  an  equally 
real  nursemaid  ;  and  "  Flirtation,"  a  nicely 
painted  representation  of  a  very  common- 
place ball-room  couple  in  a  conservatory. 
Apart  from  this  inequality,  an  inspection 
of  a  very  few  minutes  will  show  that  we 
are  here  looking  on  the  work  of  a  consum- 
mate artist,  seldom  perhaps  characterized 
by  the  soul  that  makes  all  the  difference 
between  art  and  genius,  but,  as  technical 
art,  almost  perfect  in  its  way.  Four  pic- 
tures strike  us  for  their  merit,  four  others 
for  different  reasons,  while  beyond  these 
the  collection  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  beautifully  painted  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  sprawling.  The  gem  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  portrait  of  Peter  Benoft,  excel- 
lent alike  in  expression,  execution,  and 
coloring.  Next,  perhaps,  in  interest  is 
"Le  Mai  du  Pays,"  a  girl  who  has  evi- 
dently left  her  home  to  her  shame,  finding 
a  moment  for  sad  reflection,  while  the 
carriage  waits  for  her  in  the  background. 
The  picture  of  the  yacht  La  Sirene  is  too 
well  known  from  engravings  and  newspa- 
per reports  to  need  any  description ;  but 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  speak  of  it  as 
an  almost  perfect  representation  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  calm  day  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  fourth  picture  which  we 
should  rank  as  good,  is  "  Little  Jack  Hor- 
ner," in  which  the  painting  is  exquisite, 
and  the  child's  delight  at  the  discovery  of 
the  plum  beautifully  expressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  *'  La  Charmeuse  de  Serpents  " 
gives  the  impression,  on  first  sight,  of 
little  more  than  a  pair  of  bright  green 
legs,  though,  on  closer  inspection,  a  body 
appears  with  serpents  wreathed  round  its 
arms;  a  curious  and  rather  unpleasant 
picture.  The  same  brilliant  green  appears 
again,  not  far  from  this  picture,  as  the 
background,  perfectly  flat  and  studded 
with  vermilion  spots,  upon  which  is  set  a 
ghastly  idiot's  head  with  eyes  of  different 
colors,  clad  in  cap  and  bells,  and  named 
in  the  catalogue  "  Folic"  Widely  differ- 
ent from  this  is  a  large  picture  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  which  is  called 
'*  An  Allegory,"  though  the  hidden  mean- 
ing is  not  easy  to  discover.  It  represents 
the  trial  of  a  witch  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
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differs  from  most  pictures  of  the  kind  in 
that  it  inspires  in  us  no  sympathy  what- 
ever for  the  accused.  As  a  study  of  a  sea 
of  faces  it  is  worth  looking  at.  M.  van 
Beers  has  carried  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  artistic  upholstery  further  than  usual, 
the  whole  tone  not  only  of  the  hangings  of 
the  room,  but  in  many  cases  of  the  frames 
of  the  picture,  being  one  uniform  and 
sombre  tint  of  olive  green. 

Thus  the  extremes  of  mystical  religious 
fancy,  fine-drawn  beyond  the  following  of 
the  sober  mind,  and  of  audacious  and  ir- 
reverent materialism,  defying  all  the  mod- 
erations of  nature,  are  to  be  found  within 
reach  of  each  other  for  the  choice  of  the 
spectator.  London  is  not  a  model  town. 
It  is  Babylon  to  many  an  artless  imagina- 
tion ;  and  were  we  to  believe  all  it  says 
of  itself  in  its  higher  circles,  the  fated 
cities  of  the  plains  were  but  novices  in 
comparison  with  its  accomplishments  in 
vice:  and  yet  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  Salon  Parisien  will  not  attract  a  tenth 
part  of  the  crowd  which  flows  slowly  in 
and  out  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  veiled  and 
guarded  doors. 

Those  whose  enjoyment  of  the  season 
is  a  brief  one,  turn  naturally,  as  the  day 
steals  on,  to  the  question  of  Theseus,  — 

What  abridgment  have  we  for  the  evening  ? 
What  masque?  what  music?    How  shall  we 

beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

If  we  were  to  answer  with  the  courtier 
as  to  how  many  "  sports  were  rife  for  your 
Highnesses  choice,"  we  fear  we  should 
be  able  to  name  no  such  excellent  fooling 
as  that  in  which  the  immortal  Bottom 
would  fain  have  played  every  part.  The 
theatre,  which  languished  long  in  semi- 
decadence  before  the  happy  advent  of  the 
present  generation,  is  once  more  at  the 
height  of  a  period  which  has  returned  to 
it  with  zest  and  something  like  enthusi- 
asm. Never  was  the  actor  more  high  — 
we  might  say  so  high  —  in  the  general 
esteem,  and  never  were  theatres  so  many 
or  so  crowded.  But  if  we  should  be  asked 
to  what  high  excellence  this  fact  is  to  be 
attributed,  we  could  make  no  reply.  There 
are  a  number  of  excellent  actors  on  the 
stage,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  respectability  of  the  profession, 
the  "  status  "  given  to  its  members,  and 
the  elevating  influence  exercised  by  its 
performances.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
stage  —  with  the  exception  of  the  delight- 
ful comedy  in  which  the  Bancrofts  are 
taking  their  leave  of  the  profession  — a 


single  play  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
being  acted,  of  occupying  the  attention  of 
reasonable  spectators,  or  the  time  of  men 
and  women  who  call  themselves  artists. 
"The  Queen's  Shilling,"  at  present  being 
played  at  the  St.  James's,  is  indeed  an 
honest,  bustling  comedy,  vigorous  enough 
of  its  kind,  and  "The  Quiet  Rubber,"  at 
the  same  theatre,  a  character  sketch  of 
great  delfcacy  and  cleverness ;  while  "  The 
Silver  King"  is  a  stirring  and  effective 
melodrama.  But  all  of  these  are  old  fa- 
vorites, brought  back  to  the  stage  to  cover 
the  defeat  of  the  higher  drama.  And  with 
these  exceptions,  all  the  London  theatres 
are  given  up  to  farce  or  burlesque,  or  the 
broad  spectacle  melodrama,  which  is  ef- 
fective by  means  of  its  bold  seizure  and 
reproduction  of  the  most  prosaic  realities, 
but  has  no  pretension  to  literary  skill  or 
dramatic  construction ;  or  else  attempt  by 
more  equivocal  attractions  to  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  plays  that  are  worth  listen- 
ing to.  To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  even  the  professed 
object  of  the  stage.  A  farcical  incident 
of  the  broadest  character,  a  practical  joke, 
an  impossible  adventure,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  in  the  public  estimation  of 
story  and  character,  which  is  no  advantage 
either  for  the  public  or  the  stage. 

"  The  Candidate,"  made  forever  memo- 
rable by  the  fact  that  the  prime  minister  of 
England  took  his  diversion,  on  the  night 
when  the  whole  country  was  in  tears  and 
mourning  over  the  fate  of  Gordon,  at  the 
theatre  where  this  lively  piece  of  non- 
sense is  represented ;  "The  Magistrate," 
in  which  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Cecil  have 
condescended  to  make  buffoons  of  them- 
selves; and  most  of  all,  "The  Private 
Secretary,"  which  has  likewise  had  a  bruy- 
ant  success, — are  all  based  upon  one 
ridiculous  and  impossible  incident,  with 
which  neither  nature  nor  art  have  anything 
to  do.  ••  The  Candidate  "  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  It  is  carried  along  by  the  ex- 
cellent acting  of  Mr.  Wyndbam,  whose 
Lord  Oldacre,  a  young  married  man  who 
loves  life  and  the  world  without  being  a 
rouiy  and  who  is  kept  in  a  country  house 
by  the  machinations  of  his  mother-in  law 
(that  everlasting  mother-in-law  1)  while  he 
is  dying  for  diversion,  and  ready  to  pro- 
cure it  at  any  cost,  is  really  admirably 
done,  and  shows  him  worthy  of  something 
more  and  better  to  do  and  say  than  has 
been  provided  for  him.  By  way  of  pro- 
curing himself  a  fortnight  in  town,  this 
light-hearted  hero  seizes  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  a  distant  borough,  a 
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mere  form  —  for  as  a  Conservative  he  has 
do  chance,  —  and  sends  in  his  place  his 
secretary,  an  old  schoolfellow,  poor  and  a 
Radical,  who,  on  his  side,  is  tempted  by 
the  possibility  of  once  in  his  life  passing 
as  a  great  personage  with  unlimited  com- 
mand of  money,  and  freedom  to  speak  his 
mind,  to  accept  this  absurd  substitution. 
Tiie  result  is,  that  the  pseudo  Lord  Old- 
acre  is  elected  with  acclamation  as  the 
Radical  member  for  East  (North)  Hamp- 
ton, the  colleague  of  Bradley,  and  that  the 
real  one  comes  home,  after  his  innocent 
escapade  in  town,  to  confront  as  he  can 
the  difficulties  of  the  ridiculous  imbroglio 
that  follows.  Mr.  Wyndham's  easy  and 
natural  acting,  his  boyish  eagerness  to  get 
away,  his  delighted  adoption  of  the  new 
idea  which. offers  him  a  means  of  doing 
so,  his  comical  despair  when  everything 
turns  against  him,  are  all  extremely  funny, 
and  kept  in  perfect  good  taste  by  the  actor, 
whose  looks  and  manners  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  his  character,  and  who 
never  exceeds  the  fooling  that  is  permit- 
ted to  a  gentleman.  Another  most  excel- 
lent per  ormance  is  that  of  Mr.  Blakely, 
in  the  person  of  the  fat  and  unctuous  mis- 
sionary who  keeps  the  ladies  in  subjec- 
tion, and  whose  tone  and  look  are  in  the 
best  and  highest  style  of  not  unamiable 
caricature,  —  broad  as  the  farce  demands, 
yet  most  comically  within  the  possibilities 
of  the  character.  These  two  excellent 
actors  make  the  piece  extremely  amusing 
and  worth  seeing,  especially  as  they  never 
carry  the  farce  into  buffoonery. 

The  extremely  ridiculous  piece,  which 
has  the  same  motifs  and  deals  with  the 
substitution  of  one  "private  secretary'1 
for  another,  is  the  reverse  of  this  —  a 
piece  of  buffoonery  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  has  filled  the  theatre  for  nights,  and 
made  the  fortune  of  the  young  author  and 
manager ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  farrago  of  nonsense 
which  nevertheless  continues  to  delight 
the  public.  The  poor  little  curate,  who  is 
the  butt  of  the  piece,  and  whose  ludicrous 
appearance  with  what  he  calls  his  "  goods 
and  chat/*//;  "  —  consisting  of  a  bandbox, 
a  bag,  a  rug,  an  umbrella,  and  a  pair 
of  goloshes  —  delights  the  audience,  is 
knocked  about  as  Moliere's  unfortunate 
butts  are  knocked  about  in  the  first  tran- 
sition from  the  purely  pantomimic  plays 
of  the  primitive  stage  —  though  even  the 
Barbouille'  is  a  world  above  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Spalding.  As  a  proof  of  the  utter 
imbecility  of  the  piece,  the  words  above 
quoted  —  one  of  the  choicest  morceaux 
in  the  composition  —  are  received  nightly 
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with  shouts  of  laughter;  and  the  curate's 
drawl  of  "  Do  you  know,"  with  which  he 
begins  every  sentence,  is  drowned  in 
shrieks  of  merriment  from  the  audience. 
The  unfortunate  hero  is  knocked  down, 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  sat  upon,  pulled 
to  pieces  in  every  conceivable  way,  to  the 
growing  enthusiasm  of  the  lookers-on. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  acting  of  two  of  the  company  is  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Penley  make 
their  parts  individual  and  highly  amusing; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  degradation  to  two  ex- 
cellent actors  to  attain  even  a  succh  fou 
by  such  means. 

The  same  thing  is  more  or  less  true  of 
"  The  Magistrate "  at  the  Court,  which 
is  also  a  tissue  of  improbable  situations 
redeemed  by  excellent  playing.  This  is 
specially  worth  pointing  out,  as  the  author 
of  the  play  has  been  complimented  on  all 
sides  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  stage  and 
the  construction  of  his  piece,  which  re- 
peats with  more  pretension  the-  faults  we 
have  already  pointed  out  —  a  motif  quite 
inadequate  and  of  the  most  ridiculous  de- 
scription, and  incidents  so  farcical  as  to 
be  scarcely  above  the  horseplay  of  the 
most  primitive  efforts.  Mr.  Posket,  a 
police  magistrate,  has  married  a  widow 
with  a  son  by  her  previous  marriage,  and 
has  been  led  by  her  to  believe  her  age 
and  that  of  her  son  to  be  five  years  less 
than  they  really  are.  This  deceit  the  wife 
is  very  anxious  to  keep  concealed,  and  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  in  London  of  an  old 
Indian  acquaintance  who  knows  her  real 
age,  she  goes  in  the  evening  to  a  cafi 
where  he  is  dining  to  entreat  him  to  keep 
her  secret.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Posket 
has  been  brought  by  his  precocious  step- 
son to  sup  in  another  room  of  the  same 
cafi*  and  with  extraordinary  imprudence 
all  the  characters  remain  in  the  establish- 
ment after  the  legal  time  for  closing.  The 
police  appear,  the  proprietor  hurries  every- 
body into  one  room,  in  which  he  extin- 
guishes the  lights,  and  in  the  panic  of  the 
moment  the  magistrate  unknowingly  takes 
refuge  under  the  very  table  beneath  which 
his  wife  is  hiding.  Ultimately  the  male 
characters  make  their  escape  with  diffi- 
culty, while  the  ladies  are  captured  by 
the  police.  In  the  morning  the  latter  are 
brought  before  Mr.  Posket,  who  has  strug- 
gled back  to  his  court  in  time  to  exercise 
his  duties  as  magistrate,  though  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  confusion,  both  mental 
and  physical,  arising  from  the  excitement 
of  the  previous  night.  Half  asleep  and  en- 
tirely demoralized,  he  unconsciously  sen- 
tences his  wife  and  her  sister  to  a  week's 
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imprisonment,  following  the  suggestions  of 
his  clerk.  His  utter  breakdown  when  he 
finds  what  he  has  done,  and  the  contrast  of 
his  immaculate  respectability  and  the  of- 
fice he  holds  with  all  the  incidents  of  the 
night,  are  no  doubt  irresistibly  comic;  but 
the  play  is  broad  farce  throughout,  and 
with  less  capable  actors  would  be  unworthy 
of  consideration  at  all.  It  is  saved  by  the 
excellent  acting  of  Mrs.  John  Wood,  and 
of  Messrs.  Clayton,  Cecil,  and  Eversfield, 
and  the  life  and  "go"  that  is  put  into  it 
by  the  whole  company;  and  makes  a  suf- 
ficient evening's  diversion  for  the  uncon- 
cerned spectator  who  likes  to  be  amused 
without  much  caring  bow.  But  surely, 
with  actors  of  the  calibre  of  those  above 
mentioned,  something  better  might  be  at- 
tempted than  the  trivial  plot  of  a  charade, 
lengthened  out  by  the  oldest  follies  of 
rude  art,  the  devices  of  the  pantomime. 
We  remember  an  Italian  comedy  in  which 
this  hiding  under  tables  is  an  incident, 
which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  offer  to 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Cecil,  both  of  whom,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  capable  of  very  much  higher 
work.  But  if  the  public  loves  to  be  kept 
on  the  broad  grin,  and  prefers  the  ludi- 
crous to  the  humorous,  what  can  the  actor 
do?  The  ludicrous  is  easier  than  the 
humorous,  and  a  practical  joke  has  many 
advantages  over  that  exploded  idea  of 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  which 
necessitates,  perhaps,  a  different  kind  and 
quality  of  intelligence. 

All  these  considerations  we  throw  to 
the  winds  when  we  enter  the  bright  pre- 
cincts of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  where  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Sullivan  keep  their  legiti- 
mate places  in  defiance  of  all  laws  — 
though  that  is  a  paradox.  "  The  M ikado  " 
is  above  criticism.  There  is  no  question 
in  this  whimsical  world  of  fun  and:  tuneful 
ditties  of  holding  up  any  mirror.  Wheth- 
er it  be  "The  Sorcerer u or  " The  Pirate," 
or  that  delightful  "Jury"  who  award 
unheard-of  damages,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  Angelina,  there  is  here  neither 
possibility  to  be  considered  or  rules  of 
art  to  be  observed.  When  the  able  sea- 
man and  his  captain  change  places  on  the 
admirable  argument  that  they  had  been 
previously  changed  at  nurse,  we  accept 
the  reasoning  with  delight;  and  demand 
nothing  but  a  little  variation  from  the 
favorite  pose  of  judge  and  general,  which, 
by  repetition,  become  monotonous,  to 
content  us.  This  is  fully  secured  in  the 
Japanese  lord  high  executioner  of  Mr. 
Grossmith,  in  which  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble echo  of  his  former  impersonations, 


and  in  all  the  delightful  and  gorgeous 
denizens  of  the  brilliant,  sunshiny  world 
which  may  be  like  Japan  (and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Japanese  we  hope  it  is),  but  cer- 
tainly is  not  like  any  other  scene  we  know. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charmingly  pretty 
than  this  play,  if  play  it  can  be  called. 
There  is  no  buffoonery,  no  knocking 
about,  no  sitting  upon,  no  hiding  under 
tables.  The  art  of  the  queer  fairyland  in 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  plays  his  pranks,  is 
perhaps  not  a  very  elevated  art,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  above  devices  of  this  kind. 
The  delightful  aristocrat,  Pooh-Bah,  is 
quite  an  original  among  state  officials,  and 
nothing  so  bland  or  so  splendid  as  the 
Mikado  himself  has  dawned  upon  our 
dazzled  vision  for  a  long  time.  It  is  de- 
lightful fooling  all  through,  as  pretty  a 
spectacle  as  ever  was,  and  for  simple  fun 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions. The  three  little  maids  from 
school  in  their  beautiful  dresses,  with  their 
gigglings  and  their  gravities,  could  not 
be  better;  and  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington's 
face  is  of  itself  a  study.  We  invite  the 
reader  who  would  deliver  himself  from  all 
sublunary  thoughts  and  enter  the  realms 
of  pure  whim,  fun,  and  fancy,  to  approach 
without  a  doubt,  and  take  his  diversion 
undisturbed  by  criticism.  The  authors  of 
"  The  Mikado n  have  secured  just  the 
combination  of  the  unknown  and  the 
known  which  is  good  for  their  purposes, 
in  the  realm  so  captivating  to  the  imagin- 
ation, so  pictorial,  and  so  splendid  as 
Japan. 

By  the  way,  the  Japanese  village,  a  curi- 
ous little  artificial  encampment,  seems 
about  to  be,  for  this  season,  a  substitution 
for  the  healtheries  and  fisheries  of  previ- 
ous years :  a  place  where  the  stray  popu- 
lation may  lounge,  and  gaze  at  much  or 
little  as  fate  may  graciously  permit.  It 
is  too  small,  however,  to  give  that  margin 
to  a  crowd  which  has  been  found  in  these 
other  exhibitions,  and  wants  open  air,  and 
a  possibility  of  a  garden,  and  escape  from 
the  close  little  streets.  Could  it  be  trans- 
ported to  those  grounds  where  London 
has  amused  itself  for  several  seasons,  and 
where  the  quaint  shops  and  cottages 
might  have  a  natural  relief  of  greenery,  it 
would  be  much  more  successful  and  cap- 
tivating. As  it  is,  the  chief  interest  in  it 
are  the  attendants,  who  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use,  we  are  told  on  the  playbills, 
to  the  management  of  the  Savoy,  and  who 
shuffle  about  in  their  slipshod'  way,  with 
their  green,  voluminous  robes,  in  a  manner 
that  aids  the  effect  of  the  play,  and  shows 
the  difference  between  the  humble  classes 
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and  those  sublime  officials  who  conduct 
the  government  of  that  enlightened  but 
mysterious  land.  We  advise  the  visitor 
to  let  the  one  illustrate  the  other,  and  to 
have  his  tea  served  to  him  by  the  yellow 
little  maid  with  her  preposterous  sash  and 
wrappings,  who  is  the  genuine  article,  be- 
fore he  goes  to  see  her  dainty  betters,  the 
little  maidens  who  are  not  yellow  in  their 
summer  scene. 

It  is  curious  to  have  to  speak  of  the 
English  stage  without  any  notice  of  Mr. 
Irving,  whose  personality  is  about  the 
most  important  and  notable  thing  on  the 
English  stage  as  it  stands.  He  will  re- 
turn to  his  patronage  of  Shakespeare  in 
May,  and  he  will  succeed  in  making  the 
world  listen  to  his  version  of  Hamlet, 
as  no  one  else  seems  capable  of  doing. 
He  comes  across  the  Atlantic  with  more 
fame  and  dollars  than  ever,  to  meet  the 
welcome  of  that  singular  popularity  to 
which  we  cannot  assign  a  reason,  or  ex- 
plain the  causes.  For  the  number  of 
those  who  really  consider  him  a  great 
actor  is  very  limited.  His  marked  defects 
of  voice,  gesture,  and  bearing,  his  limited 
comprehension  of  what  is  possible  and  not 
possible,  and  the  undisguisable  individu- 
ality which  makes  him  always  Irving, 
whether  his  supposed  character  be  Shy- 
lock  or  Romeo,  are  almost  universally 
acknowledged.  And  yet  there  is  no  one 
else  whose  position  is  so  strong,  or  whose 
efforts  are  met  with  the  same  unfailing 
response.  We  may  not  like  him,  but  we 
must  see  him  in  whatever  he  does.  The 
weekly  critics  have  exhausted    the  Ian- 

fuage  in  explaining  why,  in  setting  forth 
is  conscientious  effort,  his  high  aim, 
when  they  could  not  lay  claim  on  his  be- 
half either  to  artistic  successor  any  legiti- 
mate claim  to  success.  But  a  high  aim 
is  not  enough  to  secure  the  strong  and 
continual  following  which  Mr.  Irving 
undoubtedly  possesses.  There  is  some- 
thing, nay,  much,  in  that  heroic  self-asser- 
tion which  is  so  potent  in  this  age,  and  in 
that  pertinacious  temperament  which 
never  relinquishes  its  claim,  but  which  is 
capable  of  going  on  saving,  "  I  am  Sir 
Oracle,"  even  when  all  the  dogs  bark. 
This,  and  the  excellence  of  all  the  proper- 
ties, the  splendor  of  the  spectacles  which 
have  come  to  be  necessary  to  our  present 
conception  of  the  histrionic  art,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  grace  and  attraction 
of  Miss  Terry,  who,  if  somewhat  weak  in 
Shakespeare,  is  always  so  graceful,  so 
harmonious,  even  in  her  mannerisms, 
have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  a  success 
which,  without    being    altogether    unde- 
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served,  is  unquestionably  much  beyond 
the  deserts  of  this  actor  as  an  individual. 
Mr.  Irving,  however,  is  but  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  most  curious  peculiarities  of 
public  appreciation  in  our  time,  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Puff  says,  "the  unanimity  is  won- 
derful when  they  do  agree." 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
IN  THE  FLORIDA  PINE  WOODS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

The  mail-car  landed  me  at  Bartow,  a 
town  of  three  hundred  inhabitants,  at  eight 
P.M.  The  ride,  or  rather  walk,  through 
the  sandy  track  from  Tampa  had  lasted 
fifteen  hours,  and  the  distance  accom- 
plished was  not  more  than  forty  miles. 
We  had  come  through  only  one  settle- 
ment of  any  size,  Shiloh ;  and  but  four  col- 
lections of  low-browed  bungalows  large 
enough  to  bear  the  name  of  town  accord- 
fng  to  Florida  standard.  A  continuous, 
bruising,  bone-disjointing,  jerking,  temper- 
trying  jaunt  of  forty  miles  through  pine 
forest,  with  here  and  there  a  glade  of 
savannah  to  the  right  or  left,  or  a  silver 
lake  with  a  knot  of  long-legged  cranes  or 
a  rosy  flamingo  or  two  in  the  low  grass 
that  bordered  it ;  passing  many  an  acre  of 
rich  orange-orchards,  the  trees  golden  with 
ripe  fruit,  and  one  tree  in  particular,  with 
its  burden  of  five  thousand  oranges,  which 
claims  to  be  the  largest  in  the  state  ;  pass- 
ing fields  of  sugarcane,  ready  for  the  mill, 
and  acres  upon  acres  of  land  from  which 
the  pines  had  been  burnt  in  rough  and 
ready  fashion,  the  black,  charred  stumps 
standing  forth  dolorously  awaiting  the 
time  when  the  settler  shall  put  his  axe  to 
their  roots;  until  at  last  the  sparse  lights 
of  Bartow  flicker  in  the  distance,  and  draw 
forth  what  little  energy  remains  in  the 
nearly  exhausted  team  of  mules  that  have 
plodded  us  through  the  final  fifteen  miles 
of  our  journey.  We  had  had  to  provi- 
sion ourselves  beforehand,  eating  our  late 
breakfast  and  early  dinner  out  of  the  pol- 
ished tins  our  good  hotel-manager  had 
provided  at  so  much  (indeed,  at  so  very 
much)  a  head,  and  sucking  fresh-picked 
oranges  for  dessert.  But  it  was  a  terribly 
long  after-dinner  interval  before  the 
chance  of  supper  at  Bartow.  And  the 
delicious  aromatic  breezes,  that  fanned  us 
through  the  endless  colonnades  of  pines, 
had  stimulated  our  appetites.  We  were, 
therefore,  very  delighted  to  jump  from 
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the  car,  and  get  within  the  whitewashed 
wooden  fencing  which  was  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Blount's  Hotel  at  Bartow. 
-  Mr.  Blount  himself  as  the  leader  of  a 
party  of  ten  men  and  women  who  had 
come  forth  into  the  night  mist  to  welcome 
the  mail,  held  the  oil  lamp  which  was  to 
help  him  in  greeting  boarders  for  his  ho- 
tel, if  there  were  any ;  and,  before  I  could 
jump  down,  the  thing  was  flashed  in  my 
face,  with  the  inquiry, — 

"Any  fellah  forme?" 

"  That  depends  on  you,"  said  I.  "  Are 
you  Blount?" 

"  I'm  Blount,"  was  the  reply;  and  then 
we  all  went  into  the  house,  while  the 
mail-boy  went  on  to  the  post-office  with 
his  copper-nailed  mail-sacks. 

"  No,  no ;  I  won't  hearken  to  a  word 
about  nothing,  till  you've  filled  your  stom- 
ich!"  protested  Mr.  Blount,  in  reply  to 
my  conventional  inquiry  about  a  single 
bed;  and,  with  a  flourish  of  his  long,  thin 
hand,  he  led  me  into  the  "saloon"  (a 
roomy  apartment  of  new  wood,  containing 
two  long  tables,  and  a  number  of  chairs, 
but  not  a  trace  of  other  furniture  or  fit- 
ting), and  there  I  saw  my  supper. 

Mr.  Blount  knew  perfectly,  he  said, 
what  an  appetite  the  Tampa  mail  begot  in 
the  passengers  it  brought,  and  so  he  al- 
ways provided  a  heavy  supper  in  readi- 
ness. 

There  was  cold  beefsteak  —  each  steak 
a  regular  square  of  some  three  inches  by 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  —  cold  tinned 
beef,  and  cold  cabbage;  cold  bacon  in 
cold  liquor;  cakes  that  were  hot  in  the 
morning,  but  were  now  as  cold  as  the 
bacon ;  butter  and  syrup.  Only  the  cof- 
fee was  hot;  but  the  coffee  was  steaming. 
It  was  a  magnificent  banquet  for  a  man 
who  was  in  good  form,  and  indisposed  to 
carp  at  trivialities. 

"And  I  allers  sits  by  to  see  'em  eat  — 
it's  as  good  as  a  double  supper,"  said  Mr. 
Blount,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  jerk- 
ing his  little  goatee  beard  when  he  spoke, 
in  the  most  comical  manner.  Mr.  Blount 
was  a  tall,  lean  man,  a  little  bowed  in  the 
back,  with  a  thin,  muscular  nose,  rather 
prominent  than  not,  and  a  pair  of  dark, 
wide-awake  eyes.  He  was  past  sixty,  but 
well  mellowed,  and  no  doubt  as  strong  in 
the  arm  as  ever  he  had  been.  The  men 
and  women  who  had  followed  Mr.  Blount 
to  the  mail  buggy,  grouped  themselves 
picturesquely  about  the  portal  of  the  sa- 
loon, the  women  placed  gallantly  in  front 
to  see  best;  and  all  took  as  deep  an  inter- 
est in  my  knife  and  fork  as  myself  or  Mr. 
Blount.    If  I  smiled  at  the  door  between 
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two  mouthfuls,  I  always  had  several  genial 
smiles  in  return. 

Bartow  was  forty  miles  from  civilization 
at  the  time,  and  growing  with  difficulty, 
in  spite  of  its  delicious  climate,  good 
land,  and  the  game  in  the  woods  all 
around  it.  Three  months  after  my  visit, 
the  railway  was  within  hail  of  Bartow,  to 
the  jubilation  of  real-estate  dealers,  Mr. 
Blount,  and  all  others  of  the  community; 
and  there  were  three  hotels  where  so  lately 
Mr.  Blount  had  had  it  all  to  himself. 

Well,  supper  over,  I  began  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  diabolical  bumpings  and  shak- 
ings of  the  mail  car.     I  yearned  for  bed. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Blount,  mark- 
ing up  my  first  item  on  the  score,  which 
was  to  mount  so  ambitiously  ere  I  left 
Bartow.  "I'll  see  if  we  can  give  you  a 
whole  bed  —  there's  some  halves,  I  know, 
and  perhaps  I'll  set  two  halves  in  a  whole, 
and  give  you  one  o'  their  empties ! " 

"  Don't  forget  clean  sheets,  then,"  said 
I,  after  Mr.  Blount,  knowing  by  experi- 
ence how  oddly  and  persistently  conserv- 
ative outlying  hotel-keepers  are  in  the 
matter  of  bed  linen. 

It  was  soon  done  as  Mr.  Blount  had 
proposed.  A  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
with  a  cough,  was  put  alongside  a  rather 
piebald-looking  Texas  man  with  long  hair, 
and  I  was  to  sleep  in  the  Kentuckian's 
bed.  I  could  not  help  it  if  the  latter  gen- 
tleman looked  evilly  at  me  from  out  the 
crowd,  when  Mr.  Blount  made  his  plan 
known  to  the  public;  but  it  was  a  relief 
when  he  turned  his  ill-humor  upon  the 
Texas  man,  who  seemed,  for  his  part, 
quite  ready  to  reciprocate  it.  If  I  was 
willing  to  pay  my  two  dollars  a  day  for 
accommodation,  1  deserved  a  bed  to  my- 
self. The  others,  not  being  English,  were 
not  so  particular,  and  so  were  charged 
only  one  dollar.  It  is  the  same  all  over 
Florida. 

The  bedroom  was  really  quite  luxurious 
in  comparison  with  the  saloon.  It  con- 
tained all  requisites,  and  a  quantity  of 
lumber,  which  was  spread  about  with  con- 
summate art,  to  deceive  the  rough  Ameri- 
can mind  into  belief  that  it  was  furniture. 
There  were  bookshelves,  moreover,  con- 
taining Washington  reports,  and  a  num- 
ber of  schoolbooks.  A  stuffed  wild  cat 
(not  too  well  stuffed,  either),  on  a  wooden 
perch  over  my  bedstead,  I  could  have 
spared,  especially  when  I  found  that  the 
moon  gradually  got  up  in  the  night  and 
shone  on  the  wildcat's  eyes.  And  there 
were  a  good  dozen  of  fine,  ripe  oranges 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had 
provided,  from  the  hotel  grove,  for   his 
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enjoyment  during  the  night;  all  of  which 
I  regarded  as  legitimately,  if  involuntarily, 
bequeathed  to  me. 

Oh  the  delight  of  a  soft  mattress  after 
the  fifteen  hours'  jolt !  I  revelled  in  the 
luxury  of  it  for  many  minutes ;  until  1 
thought  I  would  tempt  sleep  in  my  usual 
way,  with  a  book  in  my  hands.  For  this 
purpose  an  American  geography  manual, 
laudably  dogs'-eared,  offered  itself  to  me. 
I  was  curious  about  the  estimate  formed 
by  an  American  of  our  British  progress 
and  social  virtues,  remembering  as  I  did, 
from  my  own  schooldays,  Mr.  Corn  well's 
celebrated  and  scathing  geographical  as- 
sertions about  the  Americans  —  that  they 
have  "an  overweening  opinion  of  them- 
selves." But  I  found  nothing  to  compare 
with  our  own  geographer's  severity.  The 
book  said  of  Great  Britain  that  it  "is  one 
of  the  most  important  States  in  the  world, 
and  surpasses  every  other  in  its  manu- 
factures and  commerce,"  and  that  "the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry  of 
its  inhabitants  are  nowhere  equalled,  ex- 
cept in  the  United  States."  Again,  that 
"  though  luxury  and  corruption  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  certain  portions  of 
English  society,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  distinguished  for  sound  morals." 
And  that  "  the  Scotch  are  well  educated, 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  moral  and  reli- 
gious people  in  Europe."  All  which  was 
so  very  true  that  it  soon  sent  me  to  sleep. 
About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  I  awoke  to 
find  the  room  flooded  with  rich  light  from 
the  ••  god  of  day,"  who  rose  magnificently, 
unobstructed  by  the  flimsiest  of  clouds. 
Bartow  people  think  something  extraor- 
dinary will  happen  when  they  have  a  dull 
day  ;  blue  sky,  soothing  breezes,  and  warm 
sun  are  matters  of  fact  for  some  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  in  the  year;  and 
it  is  as  comfortable  to  sit  on  the  wooden 
steps  of  a  store  in  December  as  in  July. 

Dine,  dong.  The  first  breakfast  bell 
began  to  ring  before  I  was  fully  aware  of 
my  location,  and  a  minute  later  in  walked 
the  bell-ringer  himself,  a  grey-headed 
Irishman  from  Limerick,  with  plenty  of 
sad-tinted  wit  in  him,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered. 

"  I  thought  as  I'd  see  if  ye  was  willing 
to  get  up  —  some  lies  a  day  after  coming 
from  Tampa,"  said  the  man,  with  not  the 
ghost  of  a  regret  for  his  ill-timed  and  un- 
announced entrance. 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  "who  are  in  the 
bouse,  and  what  is  going  on  in  Bartow. 
You  can  talk  while  I  wash." 

**  Arrah  1  and  do  ye  wash  every  morning 
now,  really  ?  "  asked  the  Irishman.    "  Eh  1 
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but  I  reckon  you  don't  do  the  water  carry- 
ing, my  boy ;  else  ye'd  be  afther  not  wast- 
ing a  drop,  and  making  it  all  do  twice. 
There's  a  chap  from  the  old  counthry  in 
number  four  as  is  clean  enough  to  go  in  a 
pulpit,  and  he's  made  one  jugful  last  three 
days  —  the  jewel  1 " 

"What  are  town  lots  selling  at?"  I 
asked,  to  interrupt  him. 

"Town  lots,  is  it? "and  the  chamber- 
man  dropped  the  bearing  of  a  menial,  and 
became  at  once  an  acute,  small-eyed  man 
of  business.  "  Wal,  I've  some  neat  hun- 
dred-yard squares  in  Church  Street,  I'd 
part  with  for  a  dollar  a  square  yard." 

"Thank  you;  and  now  go,  there's  a 
good  man,"  said  I. 

It  is  a  maxim  that  one  should  never 
judge  by  appearances.  This  Irish  filler 
and  emptier  of  bedroom  jugs,  who  slept 
on  a  hard  palliasse  outside  my  door,  in 
the  passage,  and  was  eternally  lamenting 
his  exile  from  the  "poor  old  counthry," 
owned  land  within  a  brief  hour's  walk  of 
the  hotel,  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  He 
did  not  go  away  at  once,  but,  reassuming 
the  confidential,  servant  manner,  whis- 
pered the  item  of  news  which  was  to  thrill 
all  Bartow  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

"  The  major's  dead  —  rest  his  soul. 
There'll  be  a  fine  buryin'  to-morrow." 

Then  he  left  me  for  the  tenants  of  the 
next  room,  to  whom  he  immediately  dis- 
burdened himself  in  like  manner. 

"The  major's  dead  —  rest  his  soul. 
There'll  be  a  fine  buryin'  to-morrow." 

I  found  Bartow  to  be  a  charming  little 
settlement,  cut  out  of  the  forest.  North, 
south,  east,  and  west,  the  pines  and  cy- 
press hedged  it  in.  There  was  a  broad 
main  street,  outlined  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness, and  two  or  three  embryonic 
side  streets,  speedily  truncated  by  the 
pine  woods.  Mr.  Blount's  hotel  stood  by 
itself  at  one  end  of  the  chief  street;  then 
came  a  gap  of  some  five  dozen  yards,  and 
another  wooden  house ;  another  gap,  and 
another  house ;  and  so  on.  Nor  were  the 
houses  in  a  line.  They  rambled  in  a  zig- 
zag to  the  farthest,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  city,  which  bordered  the  primeval 
forest.  But  they  were  all  built  on  piles, 
so  that  the  borough  surveyor  of  the  future 
may,  at  comparatively  little  cost,  make  the 
borough  symmetrical.  Some  of  the  tene- 
ments rose  in  the  midst  of  a  small  orange- 
orchard,  notably  Mr.  Blount's  hotel;  but 
the  habit  was  one  to  be  discouraged,  inas- 
much as  it  might  give  visitors  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  houses  were  nearly  all 
snowy  white  with  green  window-shutters. 
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At  each  eod  of  the  city  was  a  brand- 
new  church,  so  dazzling  in  its  coat  of 
whitewash  that  the  eye  cowered  before  it, 
and  with  a  gay,  green,  diamond-shaped 
tower  for  the  bell.  The  Episcopal  church 
was  in  the  west  end  of  Bartow,  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  east,  and  the  length  of 
the  city  was  between  them.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Episcopal  church 
was  the  one  drinking-saloon  of  the  city, 
two  or  three  excellent  general  stores,  a 
drug  store,  the  black  residence  of  a  fam- 
ily of  darkies,  surrounded  by  a  noble  or- 
ange-orchard, the  city  slaughter-house, 
and  the  city  gaol.  This  last  I  took  for  a 
lonely  summer-house,  until  I  noticed  its 
iron-studded  door  and  barred  windows. 
It  would  hold  perhaps  ten  miscreants, 
seeing  that  the  windows  were  unglazed  — 
else  three  would  be  enough,  supposing 
they  were  not  also  condemned  to  suffoca- 
tion. And  with  very  little  extraneous  aid, 
five  strong  villains  might  get  the  entire 
prison-house  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
march  off  with  it  into  the  woods.  But  it 
is  said  that  a  man  must  be  very  depraved 
before  he  can  get  the  town  marshal  to 
sentence  him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment; 
the  good  citizens  of  Bartow  would  rather 
make  a  private  purse  for  the  sinner,  and 
whisper  him  to  move  on  to  a  place  which 
can  afford  to  keep  lazy  police  officials, 
and  find  victualling  for  prisoners  into  the 
bargain. 

But  if  Bartow  was  ordinarily  happy 
and  light  of  tongue,  it  was  not  so  on  this 
particular  morning.  Every  one  had  known 
the  major,  and  his  loss  was  like  the  loss 
of  a  relation.  I  stopped  at  a  low  shed  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  a  few  shav- 
ings before  the  door  betokened  it  to  be  a 
carpenter's  shop.  Several  well-tanned, 
thin-cheeked  men  were  chatting  earnestly 
with  the  carpenter,  who  looked,  I  thought, 
very  consequential. 

"What  wood  '11  it  be?"  asked  one  of 
the  idlers ;  and  then,  turning,  they  ac- 
costed me  in  the  remarkably  polite  and 
engaging  way  common  to  Southerners 
who  detect  an  Englishman  in  their  city; 
and  the  speaker  added  for  my  information : 
"  It's  Major  P— ,  poor  man  I  he  died  this 
morning,  and  we're  going  to  bury  him ! " 

44  Yes;  so  I  should  suppose,"  said  I,  a 
little  absently.  It  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassing, until  you  are  thoroughly  used  to 
it,  to  be  quite  cordial  with  men,  howso- 
ever genial  themselves,  whom  you  know 
to  be  determined  to  draw  a  dollar  or  two 
from  your  pocket  ere  they  lose  sight  of 
you.  "  It's  a  hot  climate,"  I  added,  ob- 
serving that  they  stiffened  a  little. 
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"  I  guess  pine  would  serve,"  said  the 
carpenter,  who  showed  less  interest  in  me, 
and  therefore  gained  my  esteem  on  the 
spot. 

"  Will  you  stay  for  the  burying  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  men,  smiling  sweetly.  "  You'd 
like  to  look  round,  no  doubt,  sir;  and  my 
buggy  is  quite  at  your  service  —  it  is,  in- 
deed, sir." 

"You  are  extremely  kind,"  said  I.  I 
knew  the  gentleman  to  be  a  land-agent  by 
the  style  of  his  offer,  which  was  else  un- 
exceptionable. ••  But  I  should  judge  our 
friend  here  —  "  indicating  the  carpenter  — 
11  has  had  very  few  coffins  to  make 
since " 

"Three  since  I  come,  and  that's  five 
year  back,  and  the  last  a  fall  ago,"  said 
the  carpenter  severely,  like  a  professor  of 
statistics. 

11  No  doubt  it  is  felt  a  great  deal,"  said  I. 

"  Felt?  Why,  sir,  you'd  never  know  it 
to  be  the  same  place.  There's  singing, 
and  laughing,  and  joking  all  the  day 
through  in  Bartow.  It's  the  best-behaved, 
most  religious,  and  jolliest  little  city  south 
of  latitude  twenty-eight." 

This  from  the  buggy  gentleman.  I 
smiled,  nodded,  and  left  them  to  settle 
about  the  poor  major's  coffin. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  discovered 
Mr.  Blount  in  his  shirt-sleeves  turning 
over  the  pages  of  his  visitors'  book  —  it 
was  a  huge  volume,  calculated  to  last  un- 
til a.d.  1900,  unless  Bartow  grew  prodi- 
giously fast. 

"  I'm  jest  a-looking,"  he  said  with  a 
kind  smile  of  recognition,  "ter  see  when 
poor  Major  P—  come  these  parts.  He 
were  a  fine  figger  of  a  man  when  fust  I 
see  him,  an'  he  ain't  a  sight  changed  till 
yesterday.  Eh,  dear  me  —  all  flesh  is 
grass ! " 

"  And  talking  of  grass,  Mr.  Blount,  why 
does  the  municipality  allow  so  much  to 
grow  in  the  main  street  ?" 

I  was  curious  about  this,  though  the 
effect  was  very  pleasing. 

**  Don't  jest,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Blount,  push* 
ing  his  iron  spectacles  over  his  forehead, 
and  peering  at  me  doubtfully ;  "  but  if  you 
be  solemn,  why,  it's  to  give  the  beasts  a 
picking  on  to  Kissimmee.  It  saves  leav- 
ing the  highway,  it  does." 

Crash,  crash,  crash  !  a  series  of  con- 
tinuous crashes,  in  fact,  outside,  on  the 
white  boarded  promenade  which  con- 
nected the  front  of  Blount's  hotel  with  the 
back,  like  a  tunnel. 

II  It's  them  boys  and  gells,"  remarked 
Mr.  Blount  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  cant 
make  'em  recognize  as  we  harn't  lost  a 
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settler  —  a  gentleman  settler,  too  —  since 
last  fall.  They  will  have  their  fun  ;  and, 
gracious,  sir,  I  ain  t  a  point  sure  as  they 
ain't  doing  the  prudentest  course  possi- 
ble." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  I,  and  going  outside 
I  saw  seven  of  the  inmates  of  Blount 
House  careering  up  and  down  on  roller 
skates  in  a  most  ungainly  fashion  — four 
young  women  (ages  from  sixteen  to  forty) 
and  three  young  men  (one  an  Italian, 
whose  effusive  courtesies  were  positive 
nectar  to  the  American  ladies).  The  ex- 
ercise was  admirable,  considered  in  itself; 
but,  personally,  I  thought  a  thermometer 
that  marked  seventy  something  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  quite  sufficient 
exercise.  The  ladies  were  buxom,  full- 
lunged,  free-mannered,  hearty,  and  wore 
very  short  skirts.  Thus  they  were  pre- 
pared for  tumbles  at  very  little  inconven- 
ience to  themselves,  and:  tumble  they  did 
remarkably.  One  of  them  was  always 
down,  and  when  one  fell  the  others  roared 
with  laughter,  and  all  seemed  endeavoring 
to  pick  her  up  to  their  manifest  peril  like- 
wise. But  of  course  the  prostrate  one 
would  not  think  of  being  lifted  to  her  feet 
by  one  of  her  own  sex.  Oh  dear  no  !  She 
lay  and  giggled  discordantly  in  a  condi- 
tion of  seething  good-humor  until  one  of 
the  men  volunteered  to  help  her,  and  then 
she  pulled  him  over  if  she  could,  and,  like 
a  Phoenix,  rose  on  his  ruins  roaring  with 
merriment. 

"  Come  and  have  a  lark,  sir,"  cried  one 
of  the  young  women  to  me  when  I  had 
joined  in  their  laughter,  which  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  was  contagious.  It 
was  the  young  woman  of  forty,  my  pride 
was  ill-natured  enough  to  notice. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  I;  "you  look 
very  jolly,  though,  and  if  I  hadn't  a  head- 
ache and  feverish  symptoms,  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  turn  myself." 

They  laughed  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner, and  accepted  my  excuses,  which  were 
genuine.  So  genuine,  indeed,  that  in  self- 
defence  I  went  forthwith  into  the  sandy 
garden  of  the  hotel,  and  taking  the  orange- 
rake,  secured  from  the  upper  branches  of 
the  finest  tree,  a  brace  of  plump,  russet- 
spotted  golden  fruit. 

"It's  a  rule  of  the  house,"  Mr.  Blount 
bad  impressed  on  me  that  morning,  "that 
visitors  eats  all  the  oranges  they  fancies 
without  charge.  I  had  a  gentleman  from 
Savannah  who  ate  fifty  a  day.  Well,  I 
couldn't  do  with  many  like  he.  But,  in 
moderation,  mister  —  in  moderation,  you 
may  go  it." 

And  very  delicious,  sweet-juiced  fruit 
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they  were.  Our  Mediterranean  and  Span- 
ish fruit  will  not  hold  a  candle  to  a  Florida 
orange,  eaten  from  the  tree.  In  Bartow, 
oranges  were  a  drug  at  this  time.  Trans- 
port was  too  costly  to  make  them  market- 
able. Indeed,  the  nigger  who  owned  a 
prolific  orchard  nearly  opposite  Blount 
House  manured  his  land  with  thousands 
of  fruit,  worth  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia five  cents  each. 

Dinner  was  a  very  serious  meal  in 
Blount  House  that  day.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  meal  is  a  serious  one  at  all 
times  in  the  States,  but  in  Bartow,  with 
Major  P.'s  death  over  us  like  the  canopy 
of  a  catafalque,  it  was  terribly  solemn. 
The  "girls"  waited  on  us.  They  were 
deft-handed  young  women,  but  very  heavy 
of  foot,  and  their  incessant  perambulation 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  saloon  was  a 
mild  "  clog  chorus  "  in  itself.  But  what 
they  lacked  in  experience  and  polish  as 
waiters  they  made  up  in  goodness  of 
heart,  and  it  was  completely  winning  to 
be  pressed  by  one  of  the  four  after  the 
other  to  take  "just  a  pinch  more  cab- 
bage," "  a  pin's- he  ad  of  fat,"  or  "  a  tater," 
the  entreaty  always  ending  with  a  "  Do, 
mister  1"  which  was  irresistible  to  some 
of  the  American  men.  The  young  women 
were  by  no  means  to  be  signalled  for  or 
ordered  about  like  hotel  waiting-men  in 
the  old  country.  No,  indeed.  A  flicker 
of  imperiousoess  in  the  eye  of  a  man  would 
have  stifled  the  warmth  of  their  hearts, 
and  made  them  pout  and  look  sulky,  and 
probably  the  dear  creatures  would  have 
let  such  a  man  whistle  for  some  of  his 
dinner.  It  was  the  thing  to  smile  your 
very  sweetest  at  one  of  the  "girls,"  or 
vaguely  over  your  shoulder  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  consciousness  of  which- 
ever of  them  first  noticed  you,  and  then, 
when  you  were  cared  for,  to  smile  back 
with  all  the  gratitude  you  could  condense 
into  a  single  look.  The  old  boarders  — 
sly  fishes!  —  bad  never  a  glum  shadow 
upon  them  from  soup  to  coffee,  and  they 
were  simply  besieged  with  attentions. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  as  monosyllabic 
a  dinner  as  any  one  could  desire  or  repre- 
hend. Mr.  Blount  stood,  with  a  keen  eye 
ranging  up  and  down  the  table,  carving, 
at  its  head  ;  and  it  was  a  mercy  the  good 
roan  had  plenty  of  strength  in  his  arms. 
The  bunch  of  beef  could  not  have  been 
tougher  if  it  had  been  cut  from  a  twenty- 
year-old  cab-horse.  Watching  him  re- 
minded one  inevitably  of  an  industrious 
carpenter  trying  to  saw  through  an  obsti- 
nate knot  in  his  beam,  and  he  hissed  like 
an  ostler  over  the  job. 
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After  dinner  there  was  much  quiet  talk 
in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel,  varied  by  in- 
roads now  and  again  upon  the  oranges  in 
the  orchard.  The  editor  of  the  Bartow 
Informant  called  to  ask  my  opinion  of 
Bartow,  which  came  out  almost  verbatim 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Informant  no 
doubt  greatly  to  the  profit  and  informa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Three  land- 
agents  and  attorneys  looked  in  for  orders, 
and  with  offers  of  buggies  for  inspecting 
the  country  within  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
miles  of  Bartow.  The  postmaster  came 
to  see  if  Mr.  Blount  could  give  him  change 
for  a  quarter-dollar;  he  had  been  asked 
for  a  ten-cent  stamp,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  was  well  assured  that  Bartow's  hal- 
cyon days  were  at  hand.  The  boy  from 
the  drug-store  presented  a  petition  from 
his  master  for  an  e^t  if  one  was  to  be 
had  —  vain  hopel  Mr.  Blount  said  that 
eggs  were  worth  a  fabulous  number  of 
cents  apiece  just  then,  and  that  a  recent 
number  of  the  Informant  had  contained 
many  paragraphs  about  the  unprecedented 
behavior  of  the  Bartow  hens  of  late,  and 
lastly,  when  the  sun  had  gone  behind  the 
western  pines,  and  a  vivid  yellow  glow 
had  bespread  itself  about  the  city,  betoken- 
ing the  coming  of  night,  the  supper-bell 
sounded  gleefully.  We  had  wasted  an  en- 
tire afternoon  in  idle  chitchat.  But  then 
life  in  Bartow  contains  nothing  more 
wearing  than  this,  from  January  1st  to 
December  31st. 

••  Try  to  be  well  enough  for  the  funeral, 
sir  —  now  do.  It'll  be  such  a  sight,"  said 
one  of  the  girls  (not  the  forty-year-old 
one  this  time),  when  I  had  shaken  her 
warmly  by  the  hand  and  wished  her  good- 
night. 

Funeral,  indeed!  Why,  I  felt  bad 
enough  to  be  ready  for  my  owo  funeral, 
let  alone  the  poor  major's.  And  I  attrib- 
uted much  of  my  feverish  restlessness  that 
night  to  the  abominable  cat  over  my  bed- 
head ;  its  eyes,  with  the  moon  upon  them, 
were  like  twin  lanterns. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  INDIAN  JUNGLE. 

The  accounts  published  from  time  to 
time  by  the  government  of  India,  showing 
the  loss  of  life  occasioned  annually  by 
snake-bites  and  the  ravages  of  wild  ani- 
mals, still  bear  witness  to  a  terrible  mor- 
tality attributable  to  these  scourges  of  our 
Eastern  possessions,  and  we  might  add, 
afford  a  clear  proof  that  the  present  exer- 


tions of  the  government  of  India  are  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose.  The  latest  return 
published  in  the  Gazette  tells  the  truly 
awful  tale,  that  in  the  year  1883  upwards 
of  twenty-two  thousand  lives  were  lost 
from  the  above-mentioned  causes.  Nor 
can  the  returns  rendered  by  district  offi- 
cers be  considered  as  altogether  complete 
or  satisfactory,  for,  owing  to  the  apathy  of 
the  natives  of  India  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal belief  among  them  of  the  "  decrees  of 
fate,"  many  cases  of  death  by  snake-bite 
are  never  reported,  and  altogether  escape 
the  notice  of  the  authorities.  Then, 
again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
government  returns  which  give  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  attributable  to  soakes  and 
wild  beasts,  only  include  cases  in  British 
India,  leaving  altogether  unrecorded  the 
mortality  from  the  same  causes  in  large 
independent  states,  such  as  Jeypore, 
Gwalior,  Rewah,  and  many  others. 
Moreover,  the  British  system  of  keeping 
down  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles 
does  not  obtain  in  these  large  tracts 
of  territory  under  independent  rajahs. 
There,  natives  are  not  encouraged  by  re- 
wards to  make  the  destruction  of  tigers, 
panthers,  and  others  of  the  felidae  —  as 
also  cobras  and  other  deadly  snakes  —  a 
genuine  pursuit  and  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in 
out-of-the-way  parts,  away  from  our  juris- 
diction, the  loss  of  life  from  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  shows  little  or  no  dimi- 
nution, but  remains  very  much  as  in  the 
days  of  old  before  we  acquired  India. 

Among  the  wild  animals  figuring  in  the 
list  as  destructive  to  human  life,  the  tiger 
naturally  holds  a  prominent  place ;  the 
deaths  of  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-five  human  beings  are  laid  to  his 
charge;  and  yet  the  animal,  if  left  unmo- 
lested and  not  provoked  in  any  way,  will 
seldom  attack  human  beings.  The  truth 
is,  tigers,  as  a  rule,  are  cowards,  only  too 
willing  to  slink  away  on  the  approach  of 
man.  In  former  years  —  speaking  chiefly 
of  our  own  territories  in  British  India  — 
when  tigers  were  much  more  common  than 
they  are  nowadays,  man-eaters  were  by  no 
means  rare.  It  was  in  those  times  noth- 
ing uncommon  to  hear  of  highroads 
stopped,  large  tracts  of  country  left  un- 
cultivated, villages  deserted,  and  per- 
mitted to  fall  to  ruin,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  these  dreaded  creatures.  Now,  how- 
ever, man-eaters  have  been  nearly  exter- 
minated; occasionally  one  is  heard  of; 
but  almost  invariably  his  evil  deeds  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  civil  officer  of 
the  district,  and  an  organized  expedition 
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is  sent  in  search  of  the  marauder,  and 
eventually  the  animal  is  killed,  either  by 
the  rifle  of  an  English  sportsman,  or  by 
the  matchlock  of  some  local  shikarie. 

How,  then,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  if 
man-eaters  are  so  rare,  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  nearly  a  thousand  unfortunate 
creatures  lose  their  lives  in  a  single  year 
by  tigers?  In  the  first  place,  although 
man-eating  tigers  are  now  fortunately 
rare,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tiger  when  suddenly  come  upon  in  his  lair, 
or  met  accidentally  face  to  face  when  on 
the  move,  will,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
—  more  from  fear,  probably,  than  any- 
thing else  —  strike  down  any  one  barring 
his  way,  and  pass  swiftly  00.  Casualties 
of  this  kind  often  occur  in  wooded  parts 
of  the  country.  A  tigress  with  young  is 
especially  dangerous,  and  will  often  furi- 
ously attack  any  one  approaching  the  spot 
where  the  cubs  are. 

Again,  cattle-keepers,  or  gwallas  as 
they  are  termed  in  Bengal,  often  lose 
their  lives  by  courageously  exposing  them- 
selves when  endeavoring  to  rescue  some 
one  of  their  charges  from  the  clutches  of 
the  destroyer.  At  such  times  the  tiger  is 
especially  dangerous.  He  has  probably 
tasted  blood,  and  often  will  not  surrender 
his  prey  without  a  struggle.  Should  a 
body  of  men  keeping  close  together  ap- 
proach him  as  he  crouches  growling  be- 
hind the  bullock  he  has  dragged  to  the 
ground,  he  will  sometimes  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly beat  a  retreat;  but  ofteo  ren- 
dered furious  by  a  shower  of  sticks  and 
stones  cast  at  him  and  by  the  shouts  of  his 
daring  assailants,  he  charges  out  with 
flashing  eye  and  a  roar  of  rage,  and  strikes 
down  one  or  more  of  his  assailants. 

A  prevalent  cause  of  death  occasioned 
by  snake-bites,  etc.,  is  the  almost  univer- 
sal habit  among  the  poorer  classes  of  na 
tives  of  travelling  by  night  during  the  hot- 
weather  months.  It  is  exceptional  to 
meet  with  a  cobra  during  the  daytime; 
but  after  sunset  reptiles  sally  forth  in 
search  of  food.  A  native,  generally 
speaking,  walks  barefooted,  or  wears  only 
a  low  shoe,  which  affords  no  protection  to 
the  ankle  or  leg.  In  the  darkness,  he 
treads  upon  or  touches  some  deadly 
snake,  is  immediately  bitten,  and  proba- 
bly before  daylight,  lies  a  corpse  by  the 
roadside. 

The  same  reckless  custom  of  passing 
after  sunset  through  jungles  inhabited  by 
all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  is,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  a  constant  source  of  danger, 
frequently  ending  in  death.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  the  tiger,  if  left 


unmolested,  will  seldom  interfere  with 
man,  but  more  often,  when  disturbed  in 
the  daytime,  will  slink  off  with  a  surly 
growl  of  fear.  This  rule,  however,  cer- 
tainly does  not  hold  good  with  equal  force 
after  nightfall.  Then  wild  animals  are  all 
on  the  prowl  after  prey,  and  they  seem  to 
be  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantage  they 
possess  over  human  beings  of  a  vision 
specially  adapted  by  nature  to  penetrate 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night.  Not 
only,  therefore,  is  there  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  travellers  meeting  with  dangerous 
animals  when  passing  through  the  forest 
after  sunset,  but  the  tiger  and  his  com- 
rades of  the  jungle  are  then  bolder  and 
more  to  be  feared ;  and  though  the  tiger 
be  a  coward  at  heart,  yet,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  perhaps  pinched  with  hun- 
ger, the  sound  of  voices  in  the  dead  still- 
ness of  the  night  entices  the  brute  to 
approach  the  roadway;  and  a  string  of 
defenceless  natives,  passing  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  lurking-place,  still  further 
awakens  his  evil  instincts.  The  tempta- 
tion proves  too  great,  and  with  a  bound,  he 
springs  upon  one  of  the  hapless  travellers 
and  carries  off  his  shrieking  victim. 

We  are  told  in  the  Gazette,  that  in  the 
year  1883,  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  head 
of  cattle  were  devoured  by  wild  animate  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tiger 
is  extremely  mischievous  in  this  respect, 
and  in  consequence  lays  a  very  severe  tax 
on  natives  inhabiting  villages  bordering 
upon  large  forests  or  anywhere  near  to  his 
stronghold.  A  pair  of  royal  tigers  will 
probably  kill  and  devour  from  ten  to  twelve 
bullocks  of  large  size  within  a  month's 
time ;  and  a  tigress  with  two  or  three  nearly 
full-grown  cubs  is  still  more  destructive. 
The  latter,  not  content  with  pulling  down 
cattle  for  food,  will  often,  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief, destroy  two  and  three  at  a  time. 

There  are  tigers  which  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  large  game,  such  as  deer  and 
wild  pigs,  seldom  approaching  villages  or 
the  haunts  of  man;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  great  majority  depend  almost  entirely 
on  cattle  for  food ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  ruminants  of  the  for- 
est are  timid,  restless  creatures,  ever  on 
the  lookout  against  danger,  so  that  it  hap- 
pens constantly  that,  in  spite  of  the  crafty, 
noiseless  approach  of  their  striped  enemy, 
he  is  discovered  ere  he  can  creep  to  within 
springing  distance.  The  tiger,  however, 
is  often  more  successful  when  lying  in  wait 
hard  by  some  pool  of  water  in  the  jungles. 
After  a  long,  hot  day,  towards  nightfall, 
deer,  parched  with  thirst,  are  often  ira pa- 
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tient  to  reach  the  precious  water,  and  in- 
cautiously approach  without  perceiving 
their  hidden  enemy. 

But  the  tiger  soon  discovers  that  he  can 
provide  himself  with  food  with  far  less 
trouble  and  exertion  by  preying  on  cattle. 
Not  only  is  stalking  them  an  easy  task 
when  the  herd  is  grazing  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  jungle,  but  often  —  unlike  deerf 
which  bound  away  almost  immediately  on 
discovering  their  lurking  enemy  —  a  herd 
of  cattle  will  stand  spellbound,  paralyzed 
with  fear,  their  whole  attention  fixed  upon 
the  striped  marauder  grovelling  along  the 
ground  and  rapidly  approaching  to  within 
springing  distance.  Then,  when  too  late 
to  make  their  escape,  the  foolish  creatures 
turn  to  fly ;  but  with  a  bound,  the  tiger  is 
upon  them,  and  seizing  a  victim  in  his 
terrible  grip,  brings  it  to  the  ground,  and 
kills  it  with  one  wrench  of  his  powerful 
jaws. 

The  Asiatic  lion,  from  certain  charac- 
teristics, such  as  the  almost  total  want  of 
a  mane  in  the  male,  and  its  smaller  size, 
was  formerly  held  to  be  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  the  lion  of  Africa ;  but  natural- 
ists are  now  inclined  to  consider  the  two 
animals  identical.  Little  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  the  Indian  lion,  and  except  in 
Cutch,  Guzerat,  and  one  or  two  other 
spots  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  it  has 
become  extremely  rare.  Sportsmen  who 
have  met  with  and  shot  the  animal  de- 
scribe it  as  dangerous  when  wounded  and 
followed  up;  but,  like  the  tiger,  unless 
provoked,  the  Indian  lion  almost  invaria- 
bly endeavors  to  make  off  on  being  dis- 
turbed. Nor  does  the  animal  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  bold  and  dangerous  after 
nightfall,  as  is  the  case  with  the  African 
lion.  A  crouching  lion  in  long  grass  or 
bushes,  even  in  comparatively  bare,  open 
ground,  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
than  the  tiger,  on  account  of  the  tawny 
hide  exactly  matching  the  color  of  the 
surroundings.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
male  lion  in  its  wild  state  carries  the  long, 
flowing  mane  that  we  see  in  specimens 
shut  up  in  cages.  The  lion  often  inhabits 
dense,  thorny  thickets;  and  his  mane, 
from  constant  "combing"  and  wear  and 
tear  when  passing  through  prickly  bushes, 
becomes  shortened  in  a  measure,  and 
wants  the  flowing  luxuriance  of  hair  so 
marked  in  our  caged  specimens.  The 
Indian  lion,  though  an  inveterate  cattle- 
killer  like  his  striped  brother,  seldom,  if 
ever,  takes  to  devouring  human  beings. 

The  panther  and  leopard  both  in  a 
great  measure  bear  a  similar  character  to 


the  royal  tiger;  they  seldom  will  attack 
man,  unless  provoked,  driven  to  bay,  or 
wounded,  when,  like  all  the  larger  felidae, 
they  become  highly  dangerous,  and  lives 
are  often  lost  in  their  pursuit  on  foot.  In- 
stances now  and  again  occur  of  both  these 
animals  showing  unusual  ferocity  and  tak- 
ing to  roan-killing;  but  fortunately  this 
habit  is  exceptional.  The  panther  of  cen- 
tral India  —  a  large,  powerful  beast  —  is 
held  to  be,  by  many  experienced  sports- 
men, as  also  by  native  hunters,  a  more 
dangerous  animal  to  cope  with  than  the 
tiger ;  and  both  panther  and  leopard  ascend 
trees  with  facility,  a  power  fortunately  de- 
nied to  the  tiger. 

Not  many  years  ago,  an  officer  seated 
in  a  tree  in  company  with  a  native  fired  at 
a  panther  passing  below,  wounding  the 
creature  severely.  The  panther  sprang 
up  the  stem  of  the  tree,  dragged  the  un- 
fortunate sportsman  down  to  the  ground, 
mauling  him  so  dreadfully  that  be  died 
soon  alter;  and  then  actually  ascended 
the  tree  a  second  time  and  killed  the 
shikarie. 

The  panther,  like  the  tiger,  is  direfully 
mischievous  in  killing  cattle ;  and  the 
leopard  continually  harries  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  villagers,  often  taking  up  its 
abode  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
houses.  Since  the  time  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  the  country  was  disarmed, 
leopards  have  greatly  increased  in  many 
parts,  more  especially  in  our  hill  territo- 
ries. In  former  days,  almost  every  vil- 
lage possessed  two  or  three  guns;  now, 
however,  only  certain  individuals  bearing 
a  license  from  the  authorities  carry  fire- 
arms, and  in  consequence,  wild  animals 
are  not  sufficiently  killed  down. 

The  leopard  is  particularly  addicted  to 
carryiog  off  dogs.  The  animal  will  sel- 
dom face  a  powerful  dog  in  the  open ;  but 
by  creeping  up  un perceived  and  waiting 
for  a  favorable  opportunity,  it  suddenly 
takes  the  dog  at  a  disadvantage,  fastening 
on  to  its  neck,  and  seldom  quitting  its 
hold  till  the  strength  of  its  victim  is  ex- 
hausted. In  spite  of  broad  iron  collars 
garnished  with  spikes  for  a  protection, 
large-sized,  valuable  sheep-dogs  are  very 
often  carried  off  by  leopards  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Himalaya. 

Included  in  our  Indian  carnivora  are 
three  species  of  bears.  Two  of  these,  the 
brown  and  Himalayan  black  bear,  are 
confined  to  our  northern  hill  regions.  The 
third  species  (Ursus  labiatus)  is  only 
found  in  the  plains  of  India,  or  rather  in 
our  lower  ranges  of  hills,  for  it  is  found  in 
the  Neilgherries  of  Madras.    The  last- 
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Darned  species  never  eats  flesh,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  wild  fruit,  various  roots,  grain, 
termites,  and  honey ;  but  the  two  Hima- 
layan species  undoubtedly  occasionally 
kill  sheep,  goats,  and  cows,  and  devour 
the  flesh. 

A  number  of  deaths  are  annually  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  bear  tribe.  Woodcut- 
ters are  often  brought  in  terribly  torn  and 
disfigured.  Sometimes  individual  cases 
occur  when  the  bear  attacks  a  man  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation.  A  she-bear 
with  cubs  is  perhaps  more  jealous  of  hu- 
man beings  approaching  her  young  than 
any  other  quadruped.  She  will  at  such 
times  furiously  attack  and  pursue  any  one 
coming  near  to  her  whelps,  often  inflict- 
ing terrible  wounds  with  her  teeth  and 
claws ;  but  never,  as  we  so  constantly 
read,  does  she,  on  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, attempt  to  hug  or  squeeze  a  man  in 
her  powerful  grasp. 

Though  in  general  nocturnal,  all  three 
species  of  the  Indian  bear  will  sometimes 
be  met  with  in  the  daytime,  more  espe- 
cially during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
grass  and  jungle  grow  thick  and  matted. 
At  such  times,  in  out-of-the-way  spots 
where  the  forest  remains  undisturbed,  the 
Himalayan  black  bear  will  be  met  with 
searching  for  acorns  below  clumps  of 
oak-trees,  or  amidst  the  branches  gather- 
ing the  fruit;  and  just  before  nightfall,  a 
black,  shuffling  object  will  sometimes  be 
met  with  on  the  public  road.  But,  as  a 
rule,  if  left  alone,  a  bear  will  seldom  mo- 
lest a  human  being. 

One  other  animal  of  the  carnivora,  the 
bhirid,  or  "  I  odian  wolf,"  has  to  be 
noted  to  complete  the  list,  and  this  animal 
justly  carries  a  bad  reputation  for  destroy- 
ing life.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
horrible  in  the  character  of  the  Indian 
wolf.  He  hardly  ever  will  face  a  man  or 
a  woman,  but  makes  children  his  chief 
prey.  I  n  some  of  our  northern  provinces, 
more  especially  Oude  and  parts  of  Rohil- 
kund,  as  also  throughout  the  north-western 
provinces  of  Bengal,  the  loss  of  life  from 
wolves  is  terribly  great.  Unlike  the  larger 
felidae,  which  are  all  nocturnal  in  habits, 
the  wolf  —  which  belongs  to  the  caoidae 
family  —  constantly  wanders  about  in 
search  of  prey  in  the  daytime.  At  night 
young  children  are  often  taken  from  their 
beds,  or  when  lying  asleep  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  animal  to  lie  in 
wait  in  some  patch  of  sugarcane  or  In- 
dian corn  in  close  proximity  to  a  village. 
There  the  fell  brute  bides  his  time,  watch- 
ing a  party  of  poor  naked  urchins  at  play, 
till  presently  one  of  the  group  strays  from 
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his  comrades  and  approaches  near  to  the 
crouchiog  foe.  There  is  a  sudden  cry,  and 
a  glimpse  of  a  brown  object  making  off. 
But  a  rescue  is  seldom  effected  in  time, 
for  the  wolf  generally  destroys  bis  victim 
before  assistance  can  be  rendered. 

J.  H.  B. 


From  The  Daily  Telegraph,  May  9. 
DEATH  OF  LORD  DUDLEY. 

••  This  morning  died,  at  Norwood,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  aged  fifty-two.  A  rela- 
tive, the  Reverend  Mr.  Ward,  succeeds  to 
the  title  of  Lord  Ward,  with  four  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  and  about  eighty 
thousand  a  year  is  left  to  his  son."  Such  is 
the  entry  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes  in 
his  "Journal"  on  March  6,  1833,  and  now 
the  son,  mentiooed  in  this  passage,  has 
followed  his  eccentric  predecessor,  John 
William-,  fourth  Viscount  Ed  nam,  of  Rox- 
burghshire, and  Earl  of  Dudley,  of  Dudley 
Castle,  to  the  tomb.  The  nobleman  who, 
in  1833,  breathed  his  last  in  a  private  asy- 
lum at  Norwood,  was  never  married,  and 
upon  his  decease  the  title  of  Lord  Ward 
descended  to  his  second  cousin,  the  Rev- 
erend William  Humble  Ward,  who  did 
not  long  live  to  enjoy  it.  He  died  in 
1835,  when  his  son  —  the  nobleman  who 
expired  last  Thursday  —  succeeded,  as 
Lord  Ward,  to  one  of  the  noblest  fortunes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  he  has 
been  in  possession  for  exactly  fifty  years. 
Assuming  —  and  the  estimate  is  a  low  one 
—  that  his  income  has  averaged  one  hun- 
dred thousaod  pounds  per  annum  for  half 
a  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  five 
millions  sterling  must  have  passed  through 
his  hands.  In  the  year  when  the  coal 
famine  was  raging  with  great  intensity,  it 
was  currently  reported  that  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  was  in  receipt  of  an  income  — 
derived  from  his  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
Staffordshire  —  which  amouoted  to  not 
much  less  than  one  millioo  of  pouods  in 
that  single  twelvemonth.  On  January  5, 
1838,  it  was  annouoced  that  the  trustees 
of  Lord  Ward,  a  minor,  had  purchased 
the  Worcestershire  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Foley  for  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  pounds.  "This 
step,"  adds  Mr.  Raikes,  "is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  sufficient  fortune  could 
be  secured  to  the  present  Lord  Foley, 
whose  first  object  was  to  pay  all  his  fa- 
ther's debts.  The  family  seat  at  Witley 
Court  is  now  gone,  and  the  name  which 
was  endeared  to  the  country  through  many 
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generations  of  Foleys  will  now  be  known 
only  by  recollection.  It  is  a  melancholy 
spectacle,  this  uprooting  of  a  wealthy  and 
highly  respected  family."  The  Lord  Fo- 
ley through  whose  lavish  expenditure, 
chiefly  upon  the  turf,  Witley  Court  came 
into  the  market  died  in  April,  1833.  **  The 
unbounded  hospitality  and  generosity  of 
his  nature,"  wrote  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
"  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  and  anxiety  of  mind  contributed  to 
make  his  last  illness  fatal.  He  was  of  a 
noble  and  princely  disposition,  a  kind, 
affectionate  parent,  and  a  warm  friend." 
Before  the  purchase  of  Witley  Court  in 
183d  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lord  Dudley 
who  died  last  Thursday  the  Wards  had 
long  been  in  possession  of  valuable  min- 
eral property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
borough  of  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire. 
Frances,  the  granddaughter  of  the  last 
Lord  Sutton  of  Dudley,  carried  this  prop- 
erty by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Hum- 
ble Ward,  who  had  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune as  goldsmith  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  "  From  this 
marriage,"  says  the  author  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's "  Handbook  for  Staffordshire,"  "  is 
descended  in  the  male  line  the  present 
family,  ennobled  by  the  name  of  Dudley, 
which  has  ever  been  famous  for  uniting 
the  industry  of  commerce  with  the  dignity 
of  ancient  birth,  and  has  long  been  cele- 
brated in  the  ranks  of  ironmasters.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  establishments  so 
largely  and  successfully  carried  on  as 
the  Earl  of  Dudley's  ironworks  and  col- 
lieries." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  and 
wealthy  nobleman  who  has  just  closed  his 
earthly  career  was,  as  Horace  Walpole 
puts  it,  "  welcomed  by  fortune  with  both 
hands  full  when  he  came  into  the  world." 
He  was  born  on  March  27,  1817,  and  for 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  no  nobleman 
was  better  known  to  Londoners,  first  as 
Lord  Ward,  and  then  as  Lord  Dudley, 
then  the  owner  of  Witley  Court  in  Worces- 
tershire, of  Himley  Hall  —  near  Dudley  — 
in  Staffordshire,  of  Crogen  in  Merioneth- 
shire, of  Ednam  in  Roxburghshire,  and  of 
Dudley  House,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
mansions  in  Park  Lane.  The  two  great 
English  universities  have  often  numbered 
young  noblemen  of  princely  wealth  among 
their  undergraduates,  but  few,  if  any, 
members  of  the  aristocracy  were  ever 
surrounded  by  greater  pomp  and  circum- 
stance than  Lord  Dudley  when  he  matric- 
ulated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1836. 
He  was  then  in  possession  of  the  magnifi- 
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cent  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
accomplished  but  eccentric  Earl  of  Dud- 
ley, who  had  been  Under-Secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Foreign 
Office  upon  Mr.  Canning's  death  in  1827. 
Never  was  there  a  Cabinet  minister  of 
whom  more  quaint  stories  were  told  than 
of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  quitted  office 
forever  in  1828.  After  committing  many 
harmless  extravagancies,  he  was  ordered 
by  Sir  Henry  Halford  in  1832  to  be  pat 
under  the  charge  of  a  keeper.  "  Here," 
writes  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  that 
year,  "  is  a  man  with  high  rank  and  char- 
acter, of  cultivated  talents,  with  a  colossal 
fortune,  courted  in  society,  surrounded 
with  every  means  for  conferring  and 
receiving  happiness,  the  roost  enviable 
position  perhaps  that  life  offers  —  and 
what  is  the  result?  "  For  some  years  his 
reason  was  trembling  in  the  balance  be- 
fore it  finally  gave  way,  and  his  caustic 
humor  often  found  vent  through  the  cloud 
which  was  gradually  overshadowing  his 
intellect.  It  was  related  of  him  that  one 
night  he  was  sitting  next  to  an  Austrian 
lady  at  a  Loodon  dinner  party,  who  com- 
mented with  sarcastic  severity  upoo  the 
44 infamous  manner"  in  which  English 
ladies  spoke  French.  "You  forget,  ma- 
dame,"  rejoioed  Lord  Dudley,  with  a  per- 
fect accent,  "that  we  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  having  the  French  twice 
in  possession  of  our  capital."  To  the 
admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he 
broke  down  financially  in  1825,  Lord  Dud- 
ley greatly  endeared  himself  by  gener- 
ously exclaiming,  "If  every  one  to  whom 
his  novels  and  poems  have  given  pleasure 
would  send  him  sixpence,  Sir  Walter 
would  soon  be  richer  than  Rothschild  him- 
self." The  range  and  cultivation  of  Lord 
Dudley's  versatile  intellect  may  be  gauged 
by  any  one  who  turns  to  his  "Private 
Correspondence  with  Dr.  Coplestone," 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1841.  It  was  his  custom  to 
enter  White's  Club  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  soliloquize  aloud  about  the  members 
whom  he  found  there.  His  favorite  New- 
foundland dog  followed  him  into  the  room 
—  a  violation  of  the  club's  rules,  which, 
however,  no  one  thought  of  enforcing 
against  so  harmless  and  eccentric  a  mem- 
ber. "  Fido  roio,"  he  would  exclaim,  tak- 
ing his  pet's  head  between  his  hands, 
"they  say  that  dogs  have  no  souls,  but 
what  do  you  aod  1  think  about  the  soul  of 

Lord ,  who  is  seated  over  yonder  ?  n 

Upon  one  occasion  he  met  Lord  Alleo  at 
White's,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  asked 
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him  to  dinner.  On  arriving  in  Park  Lane 
Lord  Allen  found  himself  tlte-btite  with 
his  noble  host.  When  the  dinner  was 
over,  and  he  returned  to  the  club,  Lord 
Allen  reported  that  Lord  Dudley  spoke  a 
little  to  his  servant,  and  a  great  deal  to 
his  dog,  but  said  nothiog  to  his  guest. 
In  the  Lord  Dudley  who  has  just  ex- 

Eired,  there  were  many  points  of  resem- 
lance  to  his  singular  predecessor.  Both 
were  endowed  by  nature  with  an  admira- 
ble intellect  and  with  exquisite  taste,  and 
in  both  cases  —  to  use  the  fine  expres- 
sion applied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Dean 
Swift,  "the  stage  darkened  before  the 
curtain  fell."  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  no  nobleman  in  London 
whose  presence  was  more  widely  known 
than  that  of  the  late  Lord  Dudley.  The 
Italian  Opera  numbered  him  among  its 
staunchest  and  most  generous  supporters, 
and  the  town  rang  with  stories  of  the 
magnificent  presents  of  jewellery  which 
be  gave  to  ladies  of  high  rank  whom  he 
regarded  with  favor.  When  some  rare 
picture,  or  some  choice  objet  de  verfu,  to 
which  he  chanced  to  take  a  fancy,  came 
into  the  market,  other  bidders  soon  found 
that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  the  Earl  of 
Dudley.  He  was  one  of  the  small  group 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  also 
included  Lord  Granville  and  the  late  Dr. 
Quin,  by  whom  the  Coventry  Club —  now 
the  St.  James's  —  was  started,  in  opposi- 
tion to  White's.  At  a  later  date,  Lord 
Dudley  conceived  a  sudden  liking  for 
making  heavy  bets  upon  horse-races,  and 
it  delighted  him,  when  in  the  humor,  to 
take  ten  thousand  pounds  to  eight  thou- 
sand, or  to  bet  ten  thousand  pounds  even, 
upon  some  great  favorite  for  the  Derby 
or  the  Oaks.  When  Mr.  Merry's  Mac- 
gregor  ran  away  with  the  two  thousand 
guineas  in  1870  and  started  for  the  Derby 
with  odds  of  five  to  two  freely  laid  upon 
him,  Lord  Dudley  was  excessively  anx- 
ious to  lay  ten  thousand  to  four  thousand 
pounds  that  Macgregor  would  win  the 
latter  race.  For  this  purpose  he  sought 
out  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris,  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wagering,  and 
warmly  pressed  him  to  take  the  proffered 
bet.  Mr.  Morris  was  at  the  moment  in 
low  water  as  regarded  his  finances,  and, 
being  in  no  condition  to  lose  four  thou- 
sand pounds  if  Macgregor  won,  he  de- 
clined the  bet.  With  what  feelings  he 
saw  George  Fordham  hard  at  work  upon 
Macgregor  at  Tattenham  Corner  we  must 
leave  others  to  describe.  For  several 
years  the  sight  of  Lord  Dudley,  seated 
mute  and  inanimate  in  an  open  carriage 


by  the  side  of  his  beautiful  and  devoted 
wife,  has  moved  maoy  a  silent  and  sym- 
pathetic spectator  to  sadness.  "  We  hold 
our  health  and  reason,"  wrote  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Lockhart  io  1829  about  the  Lord 
Dudley  who  had  been  foreign  secretary, 
••  upon  terms  slighter  than  one  would  de- 
sire, were  it  in  our  own  power,  to  hold  an 
Irish  cabin  upon."  The  death  of  the  op- 
ulent and,  in  many  respects,  gifted  noble- 
man who  has  just  passed  away  teaches  us, 
indeed,  how  balanced  are  the  compensa- 
tions of  life ;  and  that  the  richest  and 
proudest  may  often  have  to  envy  the 
humbly  placed  possessor  of  a  cootented 
mind  and  unbroken  health. 


From  The  Field. 
AN  INDIGO  PLANTATION  IN  BENGAL. 

An  indigo  plantation  or  factory,  with 
its  exteosive  buildings  and  large  sheets 
of  indigo  land  adjoining,  is  not  unlike  a 
home  farm,  and  is  generally  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  river  for 
the  sake  of  water  during  manufacture. 
These  great  sheets  of  land,  aggregating 
from  two  to  four  hundred  acres,  include 
the  home  cultivation ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
indigo  lands,  from  three  to  four  thousand 
acres,  it  may  be,  are  scattered  far  and 
near  among  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
cultivated  by  the  peasants  of  those  vil- 
lages. Superintending  this  work  is  a  set 
of  employ  e*s>  who  are  always  of  high  caste, 
often  Brahmins  for  the  sake  of  their 
greater  influence  over  the  villagers;  while 
over  home  and  outside  cultivation  is  the 
overseer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  separate 
staff  of  employe's,  each  head  of  his  own 
department,  have  charge  of  the  office  work. 
The  moonshee  attends  to  the  payment  of 
rentals,  renewal  of  village  leases,  law  mat- 
ters, and  correspondence  in  Persian  and 
Hindi  with  the  different  ranks  of  natives, 
and  is  au  fait  in  all  the  special  forms  of 
address  adapted  to  each,  in  regard  to 
which  such  extreme  particularity  prevails. 
Next,  the  treasurer,  who  keeps  his  books 
or  accounts  in  Persian,  and  is  assisted  by 
lallahs  or  Hindi  writers,  and  the  heredi- 
tary accountants  of  each  village.  Lastly, 
the  Bengali  baboo,  who  keeps  a  summary 
of  all  in  English,  which  the  European 
manager  is  supposed  to  check  and  sign. 
The  preparations  for  the  indigo  cultivation 
begin  immediately  with  the  close  of  the 
previous  season's  manufacture  in  Octo- 
ber, and  extend  almost  continuously  till 
within  a  month  of  the  sowings  in  March, 
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for  if  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  any  length 
of  time  unbroken  after  rain  (being  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season),  the  tropical 
sun  soon  cakes  the  surface,  and  all  mois- 
ture evaporates.  During  the  four  inter- 
vening months,  therefore,  it  is  undergoing 
an  almost  constant  process  of  ploughing, 
hoeing,  smoothing,  and  weeding,  till  it  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  culture  in  readi- 
ness for  the  delicate  indigo  plant.  In  the 
large  home  fields  may  be  seen  long  lines 
of  weeders  (coolies),  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  four  to  seventy  years  of 
age,  moving  slowly  over  the  ground  on 
their  hams,  each  with  a  little  spud  or 
stick  to  dig  up  weeds  or  powder  small 
clods.  In  upper  Bengal,  where  indigo 
cultivation  is  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection, the  sowings  begin  about  March 
I,  just  as  the  last  traces  of  the  glorious 
cold  weather  are  wearing  away,  and  the 
dry  west  winds  are  growing  hotter  and 
more  dusty  each  day.  To  get  the  sowings 
over  without  a  drop  of  rain  is  now  the 
first  object,  and  these,  once  begun,  con- 
tinue all  day,  and  by  night  if  there  be 
moonlight,  for  should  even  a  single  shower 
occur,  entire  re-sowing  may  be  entailed. 
Only  when  the  plant  is  two  or  three  inches 
high,  and  can  stand  raking  is  it  considered 
safe.  The  seed  germinates,  if  the  weather 
be  warm  enough,  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
the  plant  then  presents  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance in  its  long,  unbroken  lines  of 
blanched,  delicate  yellow.  At  this  early 
stage,  all  it  requires  is  warmth,  a  single 
night  of  cold  being  sufficient  to  blight  and 
wither  it.  In  a  day  or  two,  as  its  hue 
changes  to  a  deep  emerald,  it  is  almost 
the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  over  the 
parched,  baked  country.  At  this  stage  it 
may  have  to  encounter  caterpillars,  lo- 
custs, or,  it  may  be,  hailstones  as  large  as 
hen's  eggs,  but  happily  these  enemies  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence.  During  the 
weeding,  which  begins  again  when  the 
plant  is  two  or  three  inches  high,  the 
planter  has  plenty  of  saddle  exercise  to 
see  that  this  is  attended  to  over  the  culti- 
vation. When  the  plant  has  got  about  a 
foot  high  it  is  ploughed  through,  and  this, 
instead  of  crushing  or  uprooting,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  a  field  of  wheat,  loosens 
the  soil,  lets  in  the  air,  and  gives  it  a  fresh 
start,  so  tough  has  the  delicate  plant  now 
become.  Rain,  formerly  so  dreaded,  now 
becomes  each  day  more  desirable,  and 
should  six  weeks  or  more  elapse  without 
any,  the  plant  gradually  begins  to  blacken 
and  burn  as  the  moisture  sinks  to  a  lower 
level.  Manufacture  begins  with  July,  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when 


the  plant  is  from  two  to  five  feet  high, 
according  to  quality  of  soil.  It  consists 
entirely  of  tall,  straight  stem,  and  of  leaf 
resembling  the  pea,  and  presents  rich, 
waving  masses  of  bright  green,  now  in  full 
leaf.  The  cutting  is  simply  done  by  the 
primeval  hook,  small  and  serrated.  Every 
morning  hundreds  of  carts  now  come  pour- 
ing into  the  factory,  loaded  with  the  cut 
plant ;  and  it  is  quite  a  picture  to  see  the 
little  bullocks  struggling  bravely  along  the 
soft  corduroy  country  roads,  with  their 
heavy  loads  and  creaking  bamboo  carts, 
often  knee-deep  in  water  or  mud.  This  is 
now  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  to  the 
planter,  as  in  it  is  condensed  the  burden 
of  the  whole  year's  labor ;  and  what  with 
the  unaccustomed  bustle  and  life  all 
around  him,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  the  semi- 
sleepy  rule  of  the  other  nine  months  of 
the  year.  After  the  plant  has  been  tightly 
packed  into  the  vats,  water  is  run  on,  and 
it  is  left  to  steep.  The  steeping  is  super- 
intended by  a  special  roan,  the  bourman, 
a  Brahmin  or  pundit  who  registers  the 
flight  of  time  by  floating  a  perforated  brass 
cup  on  water,  each  time  the  cup  fills  and 
sinks  marking  an  hour.  An  hour  or  two 
after  steeping  commences,  bubbles  begin 
to  rise  rapidly  to  the  surface,  and  the 
clear  water  gradually  changes  to  a  light 
green,  as  fermentation  extracts  the  dye 
from  the  plant.  These  bubbles  gather 
into  a  thick,  inflammable  froth,  which  ex- 
plodes on  the  application  of  a  light.  After 
eight  to  twelve  hours,  depending  on  the 
temperature,  the  steeping  is  over,  and  the 
liquid  is  run  off  into  a  lower  vat  to  un- 
dergo the  second  process  of  manufacture 
—  the  "beating."  This  is  done  in  one 
long  vat  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  range,  at  one  end  of  which  a  revolv- 
ing paddle-wheel,  driven  by  a  shaft  from 
an  engine,  keeps  up  a  continual  current 
and  cloud  of  spray,  and  by  bringing  the 
liquid  into  contact  with  the  air  separates 
the  dye,  and  gradually  changes  the  color 
from  rich  amber  green  to  dark  blue.  In 
this  liquid  now  appear  small  particles  of 
indigo  distinctly  floating  about,  which 
quicklv  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
clear  brown  liquid  above.  Meantime  the 
upper  vats  are  being  emptied  of  the  waste 
plant  or  seet,  which  is  carted  away  and 
spread  over  the  fields  for  manure,  the 
stems  being  afterwards  dried  and  stacked 
for  fuel  to  the  engine.  When  the  dye  has 
settled  to  the  bottom  the  waste  water  is 
run  off,  and  the  thick  mass  is  pumped  up 
through  a  succession  of  strainers  into  the 
boilers,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  boiling- 
point  to  further  separate  the  water,  and 
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consolidate  the  dye.  Thence  it  is  run  off 
through  fresh  strainers  on  to  a  long,  shal- 
low tank,  called  the  table,  through  which 
the  remaining  waste  water  filters,  leaving 
the  indigo  behind  like  a  thick  jelly.  It  is 
then  spooned  into  iron  or  wooden  presses, 
and  subjected  to  continuous  pressure  by 
hand  screws  for  five  or  six  hours  till 
moisture  ceases  to  percolate.  The  con- 
tents of  each,  now  in  the  shape  of  a  firm 
cake,  are  cut  by  a  brass  wire  into  a  hun- 
dred smaller  cakes  or  cubes,  which  are 
ranged  on  bamboo  frameworks  in  the 
cake-house  to  dry.  In  about  a  couple  of 
months,  when  the  cakes  have  ceased  to 
lose  weight,  they  are  classified  according 
to  quality,  and  packed  in  mango-wood 
chests  for  transmission  to  Calcutta,  where 
they  are  sold  by  public  auction,  the  rich- 
est shade  and  softest  paste  fetching  the 
highest  price.  Such  is  the  variation  of 
quality,  and  a  strange  feature  of  manufac- 
ture, that  ooe  day's  cutting  may  fetch 
nearly  double  that  of  another,  without  any 
accountable  reason  for  the  difference. 
Manufacture  closes  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, averaging  three  months'  duration, 
including  two  successive  cuttings  of  the 
plant,  the  second  nearly  always  giving  the 
finer  indigo,  because  from  a  more  delicate 
leaf,  grown  quicker  in  the  moist  heat  of 
the  rains.  Russia  is  the  largest  customer, 
indigo  forming  the  base  of  so  many  of  her 
dyes,  though  nearly  all  Europe  is  repre- 
sented among  the  buyers.  The  price  of  a 
chest  of  indigo  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds  varies  from  J£8o  to  ,£110,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  rate  of  market,  the 
price  in  different  years  varying  enormous- 
ly. This,  together  with  the  great  depen- 
dence of  the  indigo  crop  on  the  weather, 
and  the  variation  of  produce,  even  from  a 
good  crop,  makes  indigo  planting  so  much 
of  the  lottery  it  is  —  at  least,  to  the  non- 
capitalist.  In  a  good  season  a  large  fac- 
tory of  six  thousaod  acres  will  send  out 
perhaps  six  hundred  chests,  each  three 
hundred  pounds  weight,  realizing  a  gross 
value  of  about  ,£50,000,  and  a  net  profit 
of  at  least  half  that  amouot. 

W.  S. 


From  Nature. 
CHINESE  INSECT  WHITE  WAX. 

A  Parliamentary  paper  which  has 
recently  been  published  (China,  No.  2, 
1885)  contains  a  report  of  a  journey  through 
central  Sze-chu'an,  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Hosie,  consular  agent  at  Chung-king, 


chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor* 
mation  on  the  subject  of  insect  white  wax, 
specimens  of  the  insect  wax-trees,  and 
forms  of  the  wax  product,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  The  report  de- 
scribes the  country  traversed,  its  trade 
and  trading  capabilities,  and  such  infor- 
mation as  was  attainable  on  any  commer- 
cial product  of  the  district ;  but  the  por- 
tion relating  to  insect  white  wax  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  paper. 

*'  Insect  tree  "  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  extreme  west  of  Sze  chu'an 
to  what  is  probably  the  Ligu strum  luci- 
dum  of  botanists.  The  point  will  doubt- 
less be  decided  at  Kew  by  the  specimens 
which  Mr.  Hosie  has  sent  home.  It  is 
also  called  the  winter-green  or  evergreen 
tree;  while  in  the  east  of  the  province  it 
is  known  as  the  *'  crackling  flea  tree,"  ow- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  the  sputtering  of  the 
wood  when  burned.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
with  leaves  which  spring  in  pairs  from  the 
branches.  They  are  thick,  dark  green, 
glossy,  ovate,  and  pointed.  In  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June  the  tree  bears 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  which  give 
place  to  small  seeds  of  a  dark  blue  color. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1883,  Mr.  Hosie 
found  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  boughs 
and  twigs  numerous  brown,  pea-shaped 
excrescences  or  galls,  in  various  stages  of 
development.  In  the  earlier  stages  they 
looked  like  minute  univalves  clinging  to 
the  bark.  The  larger  galls  were  readily 
detachable,  and,  when  opened,  presented 
either  a  whitey-brown,  pulpy  mass,  or  a 
crowd  of  minute  animals,  whose,  move* 
ments  were  only  just  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Last  year  an  opportunity  of 
examining  these  galls  and  their  contents 
with  some  minuteness  in  the  chief  wax- 
producing  locality  in  the  province  pre- 
sented itself.  They  are  very  brittle,  and 
there  was  found,  on  opening  them,  a  swarm 
of  brown  creatures,  like  minute  lice,  each 
with  six  legs  and  a  pair  of  club  antennae, 
crawling  about.  The  great  majority  of 
the  galls  also  contained  either  a  small 
white  bag  or  cocoon,  containing  a  chrysa- 
lis, whose  movements  were  visible  through 
the  thin  covering,  or  a  small  black  beetle. 
This  beetle  also  has  six  legs,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  long  proboscis,  armed  with  a 
pair  of  pincers.  It  is  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese the  "  buffalo,"  probably  from  its  un- 
gainly appearance.  After  a  few  days  it 
turned  out  that  each  chrysalis  developed 
into  a  black  beetle,  or  " buffalo."  If  left 
undisturbed  in  the  broken  gall,  the  beetle 
will,  heedless  of  the  wax  insects,  which 
begin  to  crawl  outside  and  inside  the  gall, 
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continue  to  burrow  with  his  proboscis  and 
pincers  in  the  inner  lining  of  the  gall, 
which  is  apparently  his  food.  The  Chi- 
nese believe  that  he  eats  his  minute  com- 
panions in  the  gall,  or  at  any  rate  injures 
them  with  the  pressure  of  his  heavy  body, 
and  galls  in  which  beetles  are  numerous 
sell  cheaper  than  others.  But  careful  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  beetle  does 
not  eat  the  other  insects,  and  that  his  pur- 
pose within  the  gall  is  a  more  useful  one. 
When  a  gall  is  plucked  from  the  insect 
tree  an  orifice  is  disclosed  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  bark.  By  this  the  wax 
insects  escape.  But  if  the  gall  remained 
attached  to  the  tree  no  mode  of  escape 
would  appear  to  be  provided  for  them. 
The  beetle  provides  this  mode.  With  his 
pincers  he  gradually  bores  a  hole  in  the 
covering  of  the  gall,  which  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  him  to  escape  from  his  im- 
prisonment, and  which  allows  egress  at 
the  same  time  to  the  wax  insects.  When 
the  beetles  were  removed  from  the  galls 
some  of  them  made  efforts  to  fly;  but  at 
that  time  their  elytra*  were  not  sufficiently 
developed,  and  they  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  crawling,  a  movement  which, 
owing  to  the  long  proboscis,  they  per- 
formed very  clumsily.  Through  the  ori- 
fice thus  created  by  the  beetle  the  insects 
escape  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  if  the 
gall  be  not  plucked  soon  enough.  When 
plucked,  the  galls  are  carried  in  headlong 
flight  by  bearers  who  travel  through  the 
night  for  coolness  to  the  market  towns, 
and  every  endeavor  is  made  to  preserve  a 
cool  temperature  in  order  that  the  heat 
may  not  force  the  insects  to  escape  from 
the  galls  during  the  journey. 

The  wax-tree  is  usually  a  stump,  vary- 
ing from  three  or  four  to  a  dozen  feet  in 
height,  with  numerous  sprouts  or  branches 
rising  from  the  gnarled  top  of  the  stem. 
The  leaves  spring  in  pairs  from  the 
branches.  They  are  light  green,  ovate, 
pointed,  serrated,  and  deciduous.  The 
branches  are  rarely  found  more  than  six 
feet  in  length,  as  those  on  which  the  wax 
is  produced  are  cut  from  the  stems  with 
it.  The  sprouts  of  one  and  two  years' 
growth  are  too  pliant,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
third  year,  when  they  are  again  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  wind,  that  wax  insects 
are  placed  on  them.  In  June  some  of  the 
trees  bear  bunches  apparently  of  seeds  in 
small  pods,  and  specimens  of  these  have 
been  sent  to  Kew. 

The  wax  insects  are  transferred  to  these 
trees  about  the  beginning  of  May.  They 
are  made  into  small  packets  of  twenty  or 
thirty  galls,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  leaf  of 


the  wood-oil  tree,  the  edges  of  which  are 
fastened  together  with  rice  straw.  These 
small  packets  are  then  suspended  close  to 
the  branches  under  which  they  hang.  A 
few  rough  holes  are  made  in  the  leaf  by 
means  of  a  large  needle,  so  that  the  in- 
sects may  find  their  way  through  them  to 
the  branches.  On  emerging  from  the  galls 
the  insects  creep  rapidly  up  the  branches 
to  the  leaves,  where  they  remain  for  thir- 
teen days,  until  their  mouths  and  limbs 
are  strong.  During  this  period  they  are 
said  to  moult,  casting  off  "a  hairy  gar- 
ment," which  has  grown  in  this  short 
time.  They  then  descend  to  the  tender 
branches,  on  the  under  sides  of  which 
they  fix  themselves  to  the  bark  by  their 
mouths.  Gradually  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  branches  are  also  dotted  with  the  in- 
sects. They  are  said  not  to  move  from 
the  spots  to  which  tbey  attach  themselves. 
The  Chinese  idea  is  that  they  live  on  dew, 
and  that  the  wax  perspires  from  the  bodies 
of  the  insects.  The  specimens  of  the 
branches  encrusted  with  wax  show  that 
the  insects  construct  a  series  of  galleries 
stretching  from  the  bark  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  wax.  At  an  early  stage  of  wax 
production  an  insect  called  by  the  Chinese 
the  "wax-dog"  is  developed.  Mr.  Hosie 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this 
insect,  but  it  was  described  to  him  as  a 
caterpillar,  in  size  and  appearance  like  a 
brown  bean.  His  theory  (which,  he  con- 
fesses, is  unsupported  by  outside  evidence) 
is  that  the  female  of  the  "  buffalo  "  beetle, 
already  mentioned,  deposits  eggs  on  the 
boughs  of  the  insect  tree  or  the  wax-tree, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  the  wax- 
dog  is  the  offspring  of  the  buffalo.  There 
may  possibly  be  a  connection  between 
this  caterpillar  and  the  gall  containing  the 
wax  insects.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
night  and  early  morning  the  insects  relax 
their  hold  of  the  bark,  and  that  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  again  take  firm  hold 
of  it.  The  owners  of  trees  are  in  the 
habit,  during  the  first  month,  of  belabor- 
ing the  trees  with  thick  clubs  to  shake 
off  the  wax-dog,  which,  they  assert,  de- 
stroys the  wax  insects.  After  this  period 
the  branches  are  coated  with  wax,  and 
the  wax-dog  is  consequently  unable  to 
reach  his  prey.  The  nrs't  appearance  of 
wax  in  the  Doughs  and  twigs  has  been 
likened  to  a  coating  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
This  gradually  becomes  thicker,  until, 
after  a  period  of  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred days,  the  wax  in  good  years  has  at- 
tained a  thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  When  the  wax  is  ready,  tbe 
branches  are  lopped  off,  and  as  much  of 
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the  wax  as  possible  is  removed  by  hand. 
This  is  placed  in  an  iron  pot  with  water, 
and  the  wax,  rising  to  the  surface  at  melt- 
ing-point, is  skimmed  off  and  placed  in 
round  moulds,  whence  it  emerges  as  the 
white  wax  of  commerce.  The  wax  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  hand  is  placed  with 
the  twigs  in  a  pot  with  water,  and  the  same 
process  is  gone  through.  This  latter  is 
less  white  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  But 
the  Chinese,  with  their  usual  carefulness 
that  nothing  be  lost  or  wasted,  take  the 
insects,  which  have  meantime  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and,  placing  them  in  a 
bag,  squeeze  them  until  they  have  given 
up  the  last  drop  of  the  wax.  They  finish 
their  short,  industrious  existence  by  being 
thrown  to  the  pigs.  The  market  price  of 
the  wax  is  about  is.  6d.  per  pound.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
It  melts  at  160°  F.,  while  tallow  melts  at 
about 950.  In  Sze-chu'an  it  is  mixed  with 
tallow  to  give  the  latter  greater  consist- 
ency,  and  candles,  when  made,  are  dipped 
in  melted  white  wax  to  give  them  a  harder 
sheathing  and  to  prevent  the  tallow  from 
running  over  when  they  are  lighted. 


From  The  Pottery  Gazette. 
GLASS  IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  civilization  in 
China  is  proved  (if  proof  be  wanted)  by 
the  fact  that  parts  of  the  "Shoo-King" 
were  undoubtedly  written  more  than 
2,000  years  B.C.,  when  the  Chinese  were 
already  acquainted  with  writing.  In  these 
books  are  allusions  to  glass,  which  yield 
unmistakable  evidence  of  its  antiquity. 
Thus  we  find  it  stated  that  the  emperor 
Shun,  on  receiving  the  crown  from  Yaou, 
who  abdicated  2145  B.C.,  ••  examined  the 
gem-adorned  turning-sphere  and  the  gem 
transverse  tube,  that  he  might  regulate 
the  seven  directors,  or  regularly  governed 
bodies."  The  writer  of  this  must  have 
had  some  constructed  instrument  con- 
nected with  astronomy  in  his  mind's  eye. 
The  ••  Shoo-King  "  is  full  of  evidences  of 
a  very  high  state  of  civilization  in  China ; 
thus  in  one  book  we  are  told  the  wild 
tribes  brought  tribute  of  oyster  pearls  and 
strings  of  pearls  not  quite  round,  to  Yu, 
2004  B.C.  If  the  Chinese  understood 
glass-making  they  would  soon  begin  to 
copy  these  pearls ;  and  we  find  under 
Ou-ti,  about  140  B.C.,  a  manufactory  where 
false  pearls  were  made  of  lieou-li,  a  spe- 
cies of  glass  made  from  an  herb,  probably 
fern.     Our    great    ignorance    of   ancient 


Chinese  literature  makes  it  difficult  to 
collect  true  information  on  many  points. 
We  know  they  understood  the  art  of  glaz- 
ing pottery  at  a  very  early  date,  and  on 
this  account  were  possibly  more  careless 
about  glassmaking.  Porcelain  was  in- 
vented, it  is  supposed,  about  185  B.C. ;  the 
writing  on  the  bottles  found  in  tombs  was 
used  in  the  century  before  our  era.  The 
martyr  god  of  porcelain  was  a  potter  who 
threw  himself  into  the  furnace  one  day, 
when  from  want  of  fuel  the  failing  fire 
would  have  spoiled  the  contents  of  the 
kiln — an  unexampled  instance  of  devo- 
tion to  his  art.  The  celebrated  patra 
or  alms-bowl  of  Buddha  is  alluded  to 
by  a  Chinese  writer  of  1350,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Nesbitt:  "In  front  of  the  image  of 
Buddha  is  a  sacred  bowl,  which  is  made 
neither  of  copper  nor  iron  ;  it  is  of  a 
purple  color  and  glossy,  and  when  struck 
it  sounds  like  glass.  This  bowl  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  West  to 
Ceylon,  but  it  proves  an  acquaintance 
with  glass  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
writer.  A  Portuguese  traveller  in  China, 
G.  da  Cruz,  writing  to  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  about  1560,  says  at  a  banquet 
given  by  a  very  rich  merchant  **  the  house 
was  built  with  a  loft  and  very  faire,  with 
many  faire  windows  and  casements,  and 
all  of  it  was  a  mirror;  "  what  the  mirrors 
were  made  of  he  does  not  explain,  nor  if 
the  casements  were  filled  with  glass,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest  notices  concern- 
ing life  in  China,  as  the  Arab  El-Edrisi, 
1 1 54,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  himself 
in  China;  he  says  "Djankou  is  a  cele- 
brated city,  the  Chinese  glass  is  made 
there."  Djan-kou  has  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily identified  with  any  existing  city,  but 
the  passage  shows  that  Chinese  glass  was 
supposed  to  exist.  M.  Labarte  thinks  it 
probable  that  fine  porcelain  and  not  glass 
is  really  meant  by  El-Edrisi,  but  an  Arab 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  unlikely  to  have 
made  any  confusion  between  the  two  sub-' 
stances,  with  which  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  familiar.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  who  has 
collected  together  many  allusions  to  glass 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, says  the  words  po-li  were  in  use 
for  a  glass  at  a  very  early  time.  Nearly 
all  French  writers  on  glass  allude  to  the 
tale  of  a  piece  of  crystal  being  taken  in 
China  for  the  real  material  of  which 
heaven  is  made.  The  original  narrator  of 
this  account  is  Father  Ricci,  who  left 
Europe  1583  A.D.  and  spent  some  years  in 
China;  he  states  that  he  gave  a  prism  of 
glass  to  a  native  convert,  one  Chuitaso, 
who  put  it  into  a  silver  case   with  gold 
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chains,  and  "adorned  it  further  with  a 
writing  that  it  was  a  fragment  of  that  mat- 
ter whereof  the  heavens  consist.  One 
was  said  to  offer  him  five  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  soon  after  for  it,  which  till  Father 
Matthew  had  presented  his  to  the  king  he 
would  not  sell ;  after  that  he  set  a  higher 
price,  and  sold  it."  We  may  suppose  from 
this  that  colorless  brilliant  glass  was  un- 
known to  the  Chinese.  The  Russian  am- 
bassador, £.  Ides,  who  went  to  China, 
1693,  says  he  was  taken  by  command  of 
the  emperor  to  see  various  sights,  among 
them  some  "jugglers,  who,  after  many 
other  diverting  tricks,  played  with  round 
balls  of  glass  as  large  as  a  man's  head  at 
the  point  of  a  sharp  stick,  tossing  them 
several  ways  without  breaking  them  or 
letting  fall,  so  it  was  really  surprising." 
He  was  also  taken  through  the  markets 
and  to  various  shops,  especially  a  toy- 
shop; the  owner  had  a  fine  garden,  and 
among  other  things  showed  him  "a  large 
globe  full  of  fish  about  a  finger  long, 
whose  scales  appeared  as  if  made  of  gold, 
but  when  the  scales  fell  off  they  were  a 
beautiful  crimson."  Japan  has  so  long 
been  a  sealed  book  to  us  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  find  any  information  as  to 
glass  made  there.  Captain  John  Saris,  who 
sailed  1605  ("Purchas's  Pilgrimmes "), 
advises  that  merchants  should  take  to 
Japan  "drinking  glasses  of  all  sorts,  cans 
and  cups,  beer  glasses,  gilt  beakers,  and 
looking  glasses  of  the  largest  sorts."  This 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  those  articles 
were  not  made  in  the  country.  Kaemp- 
fer,  who  published  his  history  of  Japan  in 
1727,  does  not  mention  glass  beyond  that 
required  for  glazing  the  porcelain,  which 
he  describes  as  most  prized  when  nearly 
transparent.  The  labor  required  to 
achieve  this  transparence  was  so  great  as 
to  give  birth  to  the  old  saying  "that  hu- 
man bones  are  kneaded  into  China  ware." 
He  gives  a  singular  account  of  some  very 
curious  ancient  tea-bottles  called  tnaat- 
subo  (best  of  vessels);  they  are  shaped 
like  small  barrels  with  a  short  neck,  are 
transparent,  very  thin,  and  of  a  white  color 
tinged  with  green.  The  Japanese  believe 
they  give  a  high  flavor  to  tea  kept  in  them, 
and  assert  that  old  tea  recovers  its  virtue 


if  put  into  a  maatsubo  bottle.  They  are 
found  by  divers  sticking  to  the  rocks  of 
the  submerged  island  of  Mauri,  near  For- 
mosa. The  bottles  must  be  taken  off 
with  great  care  for  fear  of  breaking  them  ; 
they  are  much  disfigured  by  shells,  coral, 
and  submarine  substances  growing  on 
them,  which  are  never  quite  scraped  off, 
as  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article. 
Merchants  give  high  prices  for  broken 
ones,  which  they  mend  beautifully.  No 
one  dares  to  purchase  the  whole  bottles 
found;  they  are  reserved  for  the  emper- 
or's treasury,  who  has  inherited  from  an- 
cestors so  many  as  would  amount  to  a 
large  sum  of  money  if  sold.  The  island 
of  Mauri  is  supposed  to  have  been  sub- 
merged by  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  some 
scoffers  having  painted  the  faces  of  the 
idols  red,  no  one  escaped  save  the  Prince 
Peiruun  and  his  family,  who  reached 
China,  where  the  day  of  their  arrival  is 
still  kept  as  a  festival  —  the  people  row 
about  in  boats,  and  call  on  "  Peiruun." 
Much  interest  was  excited  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  account  of  the  exhibition  of 
many  antique  articles  at  Nara,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  mikados  of  Japan,  near 
Kioto,  the  present  capital.  Mr.  Campbell 
describes  this  exhibition.  It  is  supposed 
that  each  mikado  had  put  aside  some  im- 
portant treasure  and  dated  it,  before  the 
removal  of  the  government  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  to  Kioto,  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since.  Among  these  t reas- 
sures is  a  glass  ewer  about  a  foot  high, 
which  is  entered  in  the  original  list  of  the 
articles  deposited  in  the  sort  of  barn 
where  they  have  been  preserved.  As  no 
certain  knowledge  of  glass-making  in 
Japan  exists,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  ewer  was  imported  either  from  China 
or  by  Arabs  before  the  eighth  century,  and 
being  considered  a  curiosity  was  depos- 
ited among  the  treasures.  It  is  possible 
that  before  long  some  Japanese  writer 
may  be  enabled  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  whole  subject  of  glass  in  his  native 
country.  A  recent  traveller  describes  a 
very  curious  vitreous  sponge  with  threads 
which  seem  as  if  composed  of  spun  glass, 
found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan. 

M.  A.  VVallace-Dunlop. 
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THE   CENTENARY   OF  THE   BELLS,   ETC, 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  BELLS. 

ST.  MARY'S,   WAREHAM,   IN  DORSETSHIRE, 

» 

For  a  hundred  sweet,  sad  years, 
Ebb  of  spring,  bright  summer's  flow, 
Bitter  winter,  autumn's  tears, 
Seasons  born  that  they  may  go ; 
Ringing  soft,  or  loud,  or  fast, 
Tolling  slowly  for  the  past, 
Ringing  blithely  for  the  bride, 
Tolling  low  for  all  who've  died, 
In  yon  turret  ceaselessly, 
They  have  rung,  let  what  will  be  I 

Listen,  on  the  light,  wild  breeze, 
How  the  merry  chimes  resound  ! 
Battles  won  cause  peals  like  these, 
Tell  the  tale  to  all  around. 
Listen  !  'tis  the  death-bell's  toll, 
Let  the  dreary  echo  roll. 
Mixed  are  ever  joy  and  pain, 
Tears  and  smiles  are  one  again. 
In  yon  turret  ceaselessly, 
Chimes  are  rung,  let  what  will  be  I 

Welcome  to  the  bonnie  bride ! 
Love  like  this  can  never  die  I 
Sorrow  sits  his  hearth  beside, 
In  the  churchyard  doth  she  lie ; 
E'er  we've  dried  our  welling  tears, 
Pass  the  swift,  unceasing  years ; 
Once  more  chime  the  bells  o'erhead 
And  forgotten  sleeps  the  dead. 
In  yon  turret  ceaselessly 
Ring  the  bells,  let  what  will  be  1 

'Tis  the  peaceful  Sunday  morn ; 
Ring,  oh  bells  1  across  the  lea ; 
For  another  week  is  born, 
Bringing  toil,  or  bringing  glee. 
Listen  to  the  happy  chime, 
Like  some  half -forgotten  rhyme. 
Toil  or  pleasure,  bliss  or  bane, 
Twined  and  twisted  in  one  strain 
From  yon  turret  ceaselessly, 
Telling  death  and  life  must  be ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 

Paint  me  your  perfect  lady.    I  have  seen 
Some  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  what  I  mean, 
Yet  in  articulate  feature  to  declare 
The  form  that  haunts  my  thought  divinely  fair 
May  well  outrange  my  skill ;  but  thy  request 
Strikes  all  denial  dumb.     Here  take  my  best. 
No  noise  thou  hear'st,  no  preparation  blows 
A  trumpet  where  my  perfect  lady  goes ; 
Nor  with  rude  tramp  she  beats  the  hollow 

ground, 
Nor  minces  nicely,  nor  with  girlish  bound 
Trips  the  light  sod ;  a  woman,  not  a  fairy, 
Upon  an  earthly  base  firm-poised  her  airy 
Consistence  rests.     No  flaunting  broad  display 
Of  rustling  flounces  marks  her  gentle  way, 


But  like  the  breezes  of  the  light-winged  May, 
Softly  she  comes,  and  fragrant  all  as  they. 
Oh,  she  is  lovely  1  all  the  summer  dwells 
In  her  bright  eyes,  and  every  feature  tells 
A  treasured  sweetness  in  the  soul  within, 
That  beats  like  music  through  the  lucid  skin ; 
And  when  she  speaks  soft  silvery  accents  flow 
Full-throated  from  a  mellow  depth  below, 
Not  dipt  in  shreds,  nor  with  a  tinkling  din, 
A  shallow  plash  from  hollow  heart  within. 
Not  bold  is  she  to  place  herself  before 
The  first,  nor  slinks  demure  behind  the  door, 
But  takes  her  place  just  where  she  ought  to  be, 
Nor  makes  you  feel  when  there  that  it  is  she. 
With  native  grace,  and  fine  untutored  mien, 
She  greets  the  poor,  or  standsbefore  a  queen  ; 
Sweeps  with  light  floating  ease  the  festal  floor, 
Or  bends  o'er  sick-beds  with  the  suffering 

poor. 
She  hath  no  postures,  knows  no  attitudes ; 
Her    unschooled   gesture   gently  shows    her 

moods; 
She  casts  no  proud  and  patronizing  eye 
On  those  below,  nor  ducks  before  the  high. 
All  things  to  all  she  is :  for  why  ?  —  in  all 
Her  skill  is  to  be  true  and  natural, 
True  to  herself,  and  to  the  high  ideal 
That  God's  grace  gave  her  to  inform  the  real ; 
True  to  her  kind,  and  to  your  every  feeling 
Respondent  with  a  power  of  kind^est  healing. 
She  knows  no  falseness ;  even  the  courtliest  he 
She  dreams  not;  truth  flows  from  her  deep 

blue  eye ; 
And  if  her  tongue  speaks  pleasant  things  to  all, 
'Tis  that  she  loveth  well  both  great  and  small ; 
And  all  in  her  that  mortals  call  politeness, 
Is  but  the  image  of  her  bright  soul's  bright- 
ness 
Direct  from  heaven.    Such  is  the  perfect  fair 
Whom  in  my  heart  I  hold,  and  worship  there  ; 
And  if  the  picture  likes  thee  well  to  see, 
Know,  lady,  more  than  half  I  stole  from  thee  ! 
Blackwood' 8  Magazine.  J.  S.   B. 


THE  PARTING  SIGH. 

Here  have  I  laid  me  by  my  love  that's  dead : 
An  hour  ago  she  shuddered,  "  Sweet,  be 

brave  I  * 
Then  sighed  and  died  in  the  last  kiss  she 
gave; 
And  all  the  music  of  the  life  we  led 
Sinks  like  the  anthem  sinking  overhead 
Upon  the  carven  sleepers  on  a  grave, 
Cleaving  in  stone  together  as  they  clave 
In  the  life  ended  where  they  once  were  wed. 
"  Be  brave  ?  "    What  then's  the  bravest  way 
to  die  ? 
Nay,  'twere  the  noblest  dying  for  her  sake 
To  spend  my  heart-blood  slowly,  through  long 

years, 
And  while  my  insatiate  miser  soul  doth  make 
Its  dark,  dear  hoard  of  her  sweet  memory, 
Smile  for  the  world,  and  serve  it  —  keep  my 
tears. 
Academy.  ERIC  S.  ROBERTSON. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK  SKETCHED  BY  HIS 
SECRETARY.* 

By  the  translation  of  Dr.  Buscb's  last 
volumes  00  the  great  German  chancellor, 
the  English  reader  is  enabled  to  get  a 
more  complete  view  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  of  the  political  and  domestic 
life  and  opinions  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
such  an  one,  we  presume,  as  he  would 
wish  Europe  to  entertain.  The  relations 
of  Dr.  Busch  with  the  chancellor  have 
been  long  and  intimate,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  him  as  undersecretary  of  state 
and  in  private  life  has  given  him  excep- 
tional advantages  for  composing  these 
volumes.  Where  the  chancellor  does  not 
speak  himself  in  these  pages  —  and  great 
part  of  tbem  is  taken  up  with  passages 
from  his  speeches,  despatches,  letters,  and 
conversation  —  the  work  must  be  mainly 
an  echo  of  his  opinions  and  statements, 
except,  indeed,  when  Dr.  Busch  adopts 
the  language  ot  eulogy  to  an  extent  which 
the  chanceHor's  modesty  would  prevent 
him  from  using.  Dr.  Busch  is  a  thorough 
partisan  of  the  principle  that  might  is 
right;  and  be  finds  nothing  but  what  is 
laudable  in  any  part  of  the  life  and  policy 
of  the  prince. 

The  publication  of  this  book,  however, 
is  calculated  to  alleviate  the  severity  of 
former  judgments  concerning  the  chan- 
cellor and  his  public  career,  and  in  do- 
mestic and  social  life  it  presents  him  in 
an  amiable  light  There  is  much  in  the 
volumes  which  is  of  high  ioterest,  although 
there  is  great  repetition  —  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  scheme  of  the  author  lends  itself 
—  for,  as  he  assures  us,  the  work  is  no 
complete  biography  or  history,  but  a  col- 
lection of  studies  and  sketches  to  supply 
materials  for  a  characteristic  portrait,  to 
be  executed  hereafter  by  some  more  skil- 
ful hand. 

In  studying  the  life  of  any  illustrious 

•  1.  Our  Chancellor.  Sketches  for  an  Historical 
Picture.  By  Moritz  Busch.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  William  Bbatty  Kingston,  a  vols. 
London:  1884. 

2.  Souvenirs  Diplomatique* :  V  Affair*  du  Lu- 
xembourg le  PrMude  do  la  Guerre  do  1870.  Par  G. 
Rothan.    Paris:  1883. 

3.  Souvenirs  Diplomatique* :  V  Allemagne  et  Vita- 
lit,  1870-1871.  Par  G.  Rothan.  Vol.  1.  Paris: 
1884. 


man,  we  feel  interest  in  knowing  what 
were  bis  convictions  in  the  highest  spirit- 
ual matters ;  what  was  his  theory  of  life 
here  aod  hereafter,  and  of  the  relations 
between  man  and  God ;  aod  this  is  espe- 
cially so  in  the  case  of  Bismarck,  who  has 
not  only  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  in  re-forming  the  map  of 
Europe  and  moulding  anew  the  destinies 
of  nations,  but  has  been  in  conflict  for 
many  years  with  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  world.  It  roust  be  owned, 
however,  that  after  reading  the  chapter 
called  by  Dr.  Buscb  "His  Religious 
Views,"  we  get  no  very  definite  notion  of 
what  really  is  the  chancellor's  religion. 
A  belief  in  God,  in  a  divine  order  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  personal  existence  in  a 
future  state  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
revelation,  seems  to  form  for  him  a  sort 
of  rude  basis  of  religious  belief,  with 
which  he  has  remained  satisfied  without 
raising  on  it  the  superstructure. of  any 
definite  creed.  In  religion,  as  in  politics, 
he  confesses  that  he  has  arrived  at  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development.  In  the 
days  when  he  was  known  as  the  tolls 
Junker,  he  was  first  a  rationalist  and, 
apparently  for  some  time,  an  unbeliever. 
Then  for  several  years  he  went  through 
severe  physical,  moral,  and  even  pecuniary 
trials,  and  felt  a  desire  to  seclude  himself 
from  society,  and  even  at  one  time  had  a 
design  of  emigrating  and  retiring  to  the 
Polish  forests  with  his  last  few  thousand 
thalers  in  his  pocket  and  commencing  life 
anew  as  a  farmer  and  a  sportsman.  As 
he  approached  bis  thirtieth  year  a  psychi- 
cal change  came  upon  him,  which  was 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of 
the  young  lady  who  became  his  wife  in 
1847.  This  lady,  Johanna  von  Puttkamer, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Nether- Pomeranian 
landowner,  and  both  her  father  and  moth- 
er, being  people  of  a  fervent  Moravian 
spirit  of  piety,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
betrothal  of  their  daughter  with  one  so 
noted  for  his  wild  habits  as  the  "mad 
squireen."  Goethe  has  shown  in  the 
"  Story  of  a  Fair  Soul "  how  he  could  be 
affected  by  the  simple  piety  of  a  Qua- 
keress; aod  Bismarck  was,  it  is  probable, 
more  deeply  influenced.  After  the  acces- 
sion, too,  of  Frederic  William  IV.,  there 
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was  a  great  increase  of  piety,  or  at  least 
of  pietism,  in  the  higher  circles  of  Prus- 
sian nobility.  The  spiritualism  of  Schlei- 
ermacher  had  displaced  the  rationalistic 
influence  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Ra- 
tionalism came  in  polite  circles  to  be 
considered  somewhat  vulgar,  and  was 
associated  with  revolution ;  and  even  phil- 
osophy in  the  crabbed  phraseology  of 
Hegelianism  not  only  was  made  an  instru- 
ment for  undermining  all  existing  institu- 
tions, but  appeared  to  be  pre-eminently 
unaesthetic.  A  religious  and  unctuous 
phraseology  was  the  fashionable  protest 
against  New  Hegelianism  and  revolution. 
Bunsen,  Stahl,  and  Gerlach  were  in  vogue, 
and  the  doctrioe  of  original  sin  and  of  the 
corruption  of  humao  nature  was  employed 
to  exorcise  the  spectre  of  anarchy. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  in  185 1, 
four  years  after  his  marriage,  Bismarck 
shows  the  change  which  had  come  upon 
him,  and  the  sense  of  the  inanity  of  this 
world's  existence  finds  expression  fre- 
quently in  his  correspondence  in  phrases 
recalling  the  musings  of  Hamlet  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  will  of  God  be  done  I  Everything  here 
is  only  a  question  of  time  — races  and  indi- 
viduals, folly  and  wisdom,  war  and  peace, 
come  and  go  like  waves,  but  the  sea  remains 
still.  There  is  nothing  upon  this  earth  but 
hypocrisy  and  juggling ;  and  whether  this  mask 
of  flesh  be  torn  from  us  by  fever  or  grapeshot, 
fall  it  must,  sooner  or  later.  When  it  does,  a 
resemblance  will  make  itself  manifest  between 
a  Prussian  and  an  Austrian  (if  they  happen  to 
be  of  the  same  height)  which  will  render  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ; 
the  skeletons  of  fools  and  wise  men  present 
pretty  much  the  same  appearance.  (Vol.  i., 
pp.  112,  113.) 

Nor  have  the  prodigious  successes  of  his 
later  life  altogether  removed  these  gloomy 
impressions,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote :  — 

It  was  twilight  at  Varzin,  and  he  was  sitting 
—  as  was  his  wont  after  dinner  —  by  the  stove 
in  the  large  back  drawing-room,  where  Rauch's 
statue  of  "Victory  casting  Wreaths"  is  set 
up.  After  having  sat  silent  for  a  while,  gazing 
straight  before  him  and  feeding  the  fire  now 
and  anon  with  fir  cones,  he  suddenly  began  to 
complain  that  his  political  activity  had  brought 
him  but  little  satisfaction  and  few  friends. 


Nobody  loved  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
had  never  made  anybody  happy  thereby,  he 
said ;  not  himself,  nor  his  family,  nor  any  one 
else.  Some  of  those  present  would  not  admit 
this,  and  suggested  "  that  he  had  made  a  great 
nation  happy."  "But,"  he  continued,  "how 
many  have  I  made  unhappy  I  But  for  me, 
three  great  wars  would  not  have  been  fought ; 
eighty  thousand  men  would  not  have  perished ; 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  widows  would 
not  be  bereaved  and  plunged  into  mourning. 
.  .  .  That  matter,  however,  I  have  settled  with 
God.  But  I  have  had  little  or  no  joy  from  all 
my  achievements  —  nothing  but  vexation,  care, 
and  trouble."  He  continued  for  some  time  in 
the  same  strain.  His  guests  kept  silence ;  and 
those  amongst  them  who  had  never  before 
heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kind  were  some- 
what astonished.  It  reminded  one  of  Achilles 
speaking  to  King  Priam  in  his  tent  before 
Dion. 
Wir  schaffen  ja  nichts  mit  unserer  starrenden  Schwer- 

muth: 
Also  bestimmtcn  der  Sterblichen  Loos,  der  Armen,  die 

Gotter, 
Trflbe  in  Gram  zu  leben,  allein  tie  seioer  bind  sorglos. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  1 14.) 

After  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar 
religious  views,  we  are  not  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  chancellor  is  supersti- 
tious. He  apparently  believes  in  ghosts, 
because  he  thought  he  heard  a  door  open 
and  footsteps  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  he  slept,  but  arose  and  found  no- 
body. He  is  firmly  convinced  that  Friday 
is  an  unlucky  day,  and  that  he  has  had 
various  misfortunes  and  mishaps  for  be- 
ginning business  on  Friday.  He  refuses 
to  do  business  on  the  14th  of  October, 
because  this  day  is  the  anniversary  both 
of  Hochkirch  and  Jena;  he  objects  to 
dining  thirteen  at  table,  and  believes  that 
people  should  have  their  hair  cut,  and  that 
woodmen  should  only  fell  trees,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

Dr.  Busch  has  a  chapter  called  "The 
Junker  Le^:^il,"  in  which  he  shows 
through  what  changes  the  Junkerdom  of 
Bismarck's  early  youth  has  passed.  Al- 
though the  term  Junker  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  chancellor's  enemies  to  him 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  he  has  never  re- 
jected it,  and,  indeed,  rather  glories  in  it. 
The  word  Junker  in  early  German,  and 
indeed  in  late  German,  as  Uhland's  bal- 
lads testify,  had  no  worse  signification 
than  that  of  a  young  lord  or  squire,  and 
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there  is  nothing  opprobrious  in  the  terms 
Kammer junker  and  Jagdjunker.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, the  terms  Junker,  Junkerei,  and 
junkerireu  began  to  have  a  contemptuous 
meaning,  and  were  applied  to  signify  a 
provincial  squireen,  a  petty  village  tyrant 
who  maltreated  his  vassals,  and  was  pas- 
sionate, overbearing,  and  devoid  of  rea- 
son —  a  sort  of  German  Squire  Western. 
After  the  revolution  year  of  1848,  the  word 
Junker  acquired  a  worse  signification,  and 
was  applied  by  the  party  of  progress  to 
the  extreme  Conservative  party. 

That  in  the  days  of  his  wild  and  stormy 
youth  Bismarck  should  have  had  the  ap- 
pellation of  der  tolle  Junker  applied  to 
him  is  no  marvel,  nor  that  it  should  have 
clung  to  him  during  the  early  years  of  his 
Parliamentary  career,  especially  since  he 
was  capable  at  that  time  of  smashing  a 
beer-glass  on  the  head  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent in  a  Berlin  beer-house,  and  then  ask- 
ing what  there  was  to  pay  for  the  damage ; 
but  what  is  really  extraordinary  is  that  he 
should  have  claimed  the  title  as  a  badge 
of  honor,  and  made  it  the  harbinger  of 
such  astounding  success.  Of  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  chancellor's  early  life  the 
world  has  heard  much,  and,  if  we  credit 
Dr.  Busch,  the  accounts  of  its  wildness 
have  not  been  overstated. 

This  was  the  continuation  of  his  "  Sturm  und 
Drang  "  period  —  the  transformation  of  a  col- 
legian's frivolity  into  that  of  a  provincial 
Junker.  It  was  then  that  the  young  ladies  of 
neighboring  mansions,  their  mammas  and 
aunts,  shuddered  whilst  their  papas  and  uncles, 
shaking  their  worthy  heads  and  prophesying 
dread  calamities,  told  tales  of  furious  carouses, 
during  which  floods  of  champagne  and  porter 
were  ingurgitated;  of  breakneck  rides  across 
country,  worthy  of  the  Wild  Huntsman;  of 
pistol-shots  with  which  visitors  at  country 
houses  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  in 
the  dead  of  night ;  of  audacious  defiances  to 
all  that  was  respectable  and  conventional, 
carried  out  with  infinite  mischievousness  and 
insolence.  The  prophecies  of  evil  to  which 
these  excesses  gave  rise  have,  at  least,  re- 
mained unfulfilled;  for  the  fermenting  must, 
after  throwing  up  its  exuberant  scum,  became 
clear  at  the  right  moment ;  what  sort  of  liquor 
it  ultimately  turned  out  everybody  knows. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  170.) 


When  the  first  wild  fury  of  youth  had 
exhausted  itself  a  little,  and  Bismarck  be- 
gan to  turn  his  attention  to  politics,  he 
became  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
famous  Kreuz  Zeitung,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  got  into  Parliament,  made  himself  no- 
torious as  the  representative  of  the  poli- 
tics of  Junkerdom.  He  even  astonished 
the  Left  on  one  occasion  by  rising  in  his 
seat  in  the  lower  house  to  claim  the  ap- 
pellation for  himself  with  the  assurance 
that  he  could  convert  Junkerdom  into  a 
title  of  honor  and  distinction.  After  the 
March  days  of  1848  and  the  excesses  of 
the  Berlin  mob  and  the  storming  of  the 
arsenal,  he  made  himself  still  more  re- 
markable by  his  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  further  popular  elements 
into  the  State,  and  even  opposed  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  grant  of  a 
Constitution.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
he  made  the  famous  speech,  "If  great 
cities,  headquarters  of  revolution  as  they 
are,  continue  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country,  they  must  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.1'  In  another  speech  he  said 
he  gloried  in  the  reproaches  of  obscurant- 
ist and  mediaeval  tendencies,  and  at  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  he  spoke  very 
strongly  against  the  right  of  the  Diet  to 
regulate  taxation.  Although  he  became 
in  time  more  reconciled  to  the  principles 
of  constitutionalism,  he  would  not  hear  of 
Parliamentary  supremacy,  nor  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in 
one  of  his  speeches  on  that  matter  he 
produced  one  of  his  finest  images:  "No 
decision  upon  these  principles  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  Parliamentary  debates,  or  by 
majorities;  but  sooner  or  later  the  God 
of  battles  will  settle  the  matter  with  one 
cast  of  his  iron  dice.1'  Later  he  gained 
for  his  royal  master,  with  the  help  of  the 
iron  dice  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  impe- 
rial crown  which  he  disclaimed  for  him  as 
the  recipient  of  a  popular  assembly. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  returning  to  these 
early  speeches  of  his,  to  find  how  strongly 
he  was  opposed  at  that  time  to  two  of  the 
great  national  movements  in  Germany  — 
the  one  to  get  possession  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  the  other  which  aimed  at 
the  unity  of  Germany.  He  hesitated  not 
to  declare  that  the  first  Prussian  war  in 
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the  duchies  was  "an  iniquitous,  disas- 
trous, and  revolutionary  undertaking," 
and  it  was  to  his  single-handed  defence 
of  the  Manteuffel  ministry  for  accepting 
what  was  called,  at  that  time,  the  humilia- 
tion of  Olmiitz,  that  Bismarck  owed  his 
first  official  appointment.  He  was  not 
long  in  getting  the  reward  for  this  speech, 
for  he  was  speedily  —  though  not  without 
some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers  —  appointed  Prussian 
plenipotentiary  at  the  restored  Federal 
Bund,  and  thus  it  was  as  an  uncompro- 
mising supporter  of  Austria  and  the  Con- 
federation that  the  future  victor  of  Sa- 
dowa  made  his  entry  into  public  life. 

Bismarck  represented  Prussia  for  eight 
years  at  Frankfort.  He  afterwards  styled 
them  eight  years  of  grief  and  vexation 
without  respite,  and  attributed  to  them  a 
serious  illness;  but  it  was  here  that  his 
theory  of  statesmanship  became  com- 
pletely transformed,  and  that  he  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  Austria  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  united  Germany  under  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia.  The  change  was 
not  long  in  coming.  He  became  disgusted 
with  his  mission  to  Frankfort,  and  wrote 
in  May,  185 1,  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  his 
wife:  "Frankfort  is  hideously  tiresome. 
No  one  —  not  even  the  most  malignant 
sceptic  of  a  democrat  —  could  conceive 
what  an  amount  of  quackery  and  humbug 
there  is  in  this  diplomacy/'  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  impatient  and  ambi- 
tious Junker  should  be  displeased  with 
his  business  and  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Bundestag.  The 
Bundestag  was,  in  fact,  a  peace  congress 
sitting  under  the  presidency  of  Austria, 
and  its  object  was  defensive  and  not  of- 
fensive. Its  great  aim  was  to  preserve 
the  map  of  Europe  as  it  was;  and  if  Eu- 
rope enjoyed  so  many  years  of  peace  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  no  small  share 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  smaller  States 
of  Germany.  Bismarck,  however,  com- 
menced by  following  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predecessor, 
General  von  Rochow,  adhering  to  the 
same  line  of  policy  as  bad  obtained  in  the 
days  of  Hardenberg,  Ancillon,  and  Met- 
ternich  —  that  is,  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Austria  on  all  grave  meas- 
ures before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
other  Federal  States. 

The  supremacy  of  Austria  in  Germany 
at  that  date  was  so  paramount  that  it  takes 
now  an  effort  to  recall  it.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV.  had  replied  to  a  deputation  of 
the  German  States  that  he  would  consider 
it  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  to  hold  the 


washing-ewer  at  the  coronsMon  of  an  em- 
peror of  Germany;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Prince  Metternich  in  1848  he  wrote:  "A 
Caesar,  as  special  elective  chief  of  the 
special  German  realm,  appears  unavoida- 
ble. But  I  will  not  be  that  Caesar.  It 
is  my  ambition  to  become  arch-generalis- 
simo of  the  empire;"  and  Bismarck  him- 
self, in  1850,  spoke  of  Austria  "as  the 
representative  and  heir  of  a  German  power 
which  had  often  and  gloriously  wielded 
the  sword  of  Germany." 

The  reports  which  Bismarck  addressed 
from  Frankfort  to  Manteuffel  had  given 
such  an  impression  of  his  ability,  both  to 
Manteuffel  and  the  king,  that  he  may  be 
said  henceforward  to  have  had  complete 
control  over  the  policy  of  Prussia,  and 
her  relations  to  Austria  in  the  Bund  ;  and 
his  antagonism  to  Austria  increased  year 
by  year  until  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
ousting  her  from  the  German  hegemony, 
but  finally,  at  Sadowa,  gave  her  a  death- 
blow as  a  German  power.  The  king  fre- 
quently summoned  Bismarck  from  Frank- 
fort to  consult  with  him,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  year  he  made  no  less  than  thirteen 
journeys  by  royal  command  from  Frank- 
fort to  Berlin. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  time  Russia 
was  represented  at  Frankfort,  when  Bis- 
marck arrived  there,  by  a  young  Russian 
—  Prince  Gortschakoff  —  who  divided  his 
time  for  four  years  after  Bismarck's  ar- 
rival between  his  duties  as  Russian  envoy 
to  the  Diet  and  those  of  Russian  minister 
at  Wurtemberg  in  attendance  on  the 
grand-duchess  Olga,  who  had  espoused 
through  his  negotiation  the  heir  presump- 
tive of  the  crown  of  Wurtemberg.  The 
mutual  good  understanding  which  was 
established  at  that  time  between  these 
two  politicians,  which  Bismarck  cultivated 
most  assiduously  as  long  as  he  had  any 
need  of  the  good  offices  of  Russia,  had  a 
portentous  influence  on  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, and  without  such  an  understanding 
there  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
no  Sadowaj  no  dismemberment  of  Den- 
mark and  France,  and  the  formation  of 
the  German  Empire  would  have  been  in- 
definitely delayed. 

Of  the  successive  gradations  through 
which  the  present  chancellor's  estrange- 
ment from  Austria  passed  until  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  defects  of  the 
federal  relations  of  Prussia  with  Austria 
could  only  be  cured  ferro  et  igne%  these 
volumes  offer  abundant  evidence.  When 
the  sultan  declared  war  against  Russia, 
in  October,  1853,  and  the  Western  powers 
followed  his  example  in  the  following  year, 
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Austria  and  Prussia  restricted  themselves 
to  summoning  Russia  to  evacuate  the 
principalities,  and  declaring  that  they 
would  regard  the  incorporation  of  these 
provinces  by  Russia  as  a  casus  belli.  But 
even  this  proceeding  was  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  German  Central  States,  and  least 
of  all  to  that  of  Bismarck,  who  declared 
that  Prussia  had  discredited  herself  by 
this  co-operation  with  Austria.  In  fact, 
at  Hanover,  Dresden,  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
and  Cassel  sympathies  were  wholly  with 
Russia,  and  the  interference  of  the  West- 
ern powers  was  qualified  as  a  usurpation. 
The  general  desire  was  for  an  alliance 
with  Russia. 

Bismarck's  letters  and  despatches  writ- 
ten at  this  time  are  full  of  anxiety  to  stand 
well  with  Russia;  at  the  same  time,  the 
political  foresight  which  they  disclose  is 
quite  astonishing,  and  when  Austria,  on 
December  2,  did  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Western  powers,  Prussia  refused  to 
join,  but  stood  independent  and  aloof. 

It  has  rejoiced  my  heart  [he  wrote  on  Dec. 
19]  that  your  Excellency  should  have  answered 
the  questions  about  our  accession  to  the  Treaty 
(Austria  and  the  Western  Powers)  and  our  so- 
called  isolation  with  cold  dignity  and  without 
tmpressement.  As  long  as  we  shall  continue 
to  manifest  unaffected  fearlessness,  people  will 
respect  us  and  be  careful  not  to  menace  us. 
If  it  were  only  possible  to  let  Austria  know 
that  our  patience  and  brotherly  love  are  not 
inexhaustible,  and  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  road  to  Moravia,  I  feel  convinced  that  her 
fear  of  us  would  do  more  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  than  her  reliance  upon  our  support 
actually  does.    (Vol.  i.r  p.  313.) 

According  to  outward  and  superficial  ap- 
pearances, Prussia,  with  her  policy  of 
keeping  her  hand  free  (die  freie  Hand)% 
had  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate 
power.  It  was  even  a  question  whether 
she  should  be  admitted  to  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  and  Manteuffel  had  to  wait  in  the 
ante-room  while  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Europe  were  in  deliberation.  Neither 
England,  nor  Austria,  nor  Turkey  showed 
any  readiness  to  admit  her  to  the  honors 
of  the  Congress,  and,  strange  to  say,  she 
was  only  at  last  received  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  It  was 
the  French  emperor  who  was  urgent  that 
the  power  which  was  subsequently  to  de- 
throne him  should  resume  her  place  in  the 
councils  of  Europe. 

Bismarck's  political  foresight  divined 
at  once  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over 
there  would  be  a  rapprochement  between 
Russia  and  France,  and  what  he  thus 
foresaw  was  almost  immediately  realized. 


The  Russian  representative,  Count  OrlofF, 
was  treated  with  exceptional  politeness 
and  cordiality  in  all  the  difficulties  which 
arose  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  The  arguments  of  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary  were  supported  by  the 
plenipotentiary  of  France ;  and  in  all  the 
conferences  which  ensued,  the  distribu- 
tion of  votes  was  almost  invariably  En- 
gland and  Austria  on  one  side  —  France, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  on  the  other. 

In  the  same  despatch  from  which  the 
last  extract  is  taken  Bismarck  declared 
his  conviction  that  "ere  long  we  shall 
have  to  fight  Austria  for  our  very  exist- 
ence," and  he  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  the  interior  of  the  Frankfort  Diet 
against  the  pretensions  of  Austria,  and  to 
write  to  Berlin  masses  of  despatches,  re- 
ports, and  private  letters  all  to  the  same 
purpose.  One  voluminous  report  of  his 
is  known  in  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office 
as  "  the  little  book,"  and  may  be  regarded 
as  his  political  testament,  recapitulating 
his  experiences  in  the  Diet  for  the  use  of 
his  successor,  Von  Usedom. 

His  life  at  this  time  was  one  of  inces- 
sant agitation.  Great  projects  were  fer- 
menting in  his  brain,  but  for  the  present 
he  could  see  no  way  of  bringing  them  to 
maturity.  He  varied  his  labors  at  the 
Diet  with  rapid  journeys  across  Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Courland,  and 
north  Italy.  In  his  frequent  visits  to 
Paris  he  became  assured  that  Austria 
would  have  to  fight  for  the  possession  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  he  returned  in 
a  still  more  aggressive  mood  to  worry 
Count  Rechberg.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  that  his  recall  would  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  peace,  and  he  was  so 
vexed  at  the  want  of  recognition  of  his 
views  by  his  own  government  that  he  de- 
signed quitting  the  service,  and  carrying 
on  his  political  action  in  "  political  bath- 
ing-drawers "  (politischen  Schwimmhosen) 
when  an  offer  was  made  to  him  of  the  post 
of  Prussian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
So  he  consented  to  carrying  on  his  politi- 
cal career  "in  a  bear's  skin  and  with 
caviare,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  had  been  hoped  at  Berlin  that  the 
snows  of  Russia  would  cool  his  political 
ardor;  but  at  all  events  his  views  of  the 
value  of  a  Russian  alliance  and  his  well- 
known  friendship  with  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  qualified  him  especially  for  the  post, 
for  which  he  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  emperor  at  St.  Petersburg  on  April  1, 
1859,  tne  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.  Acquaintance  with  St.  Peters- 
burg only  strengthened  him  in  his  anti- 
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Austrian  views,  for  on  May  12  he  ad- 
dressed his  famous  letter  to  the  minister 
Von  Schleinitz  which  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  only  radical  cure  for  the 
infirmities  of  the  Bund  was  to  be  made 
ferro  et  tgne. 

The  new  Prussian  ambassador  arrived 
at  St,  Petersburg  three  months  after  the 
famous  speech  of  the  French  emperor  to 
Baron  Hiibner,  on  New  Year's  day.  He 
found  his  former  colleague,  the  Russian 
chancellor,  still  full  of  resentful  feeling, 
and  using  all  his  influence  to  push  Austria 
into  a  declaration  of  war.  The  two  minis- 
ters were  inseparable  and  made  no  secret 
of  their  mutual  ill-will  to  Austria  in  the 
salons  of  St.  Petersburg.  Bismarck  on 
his  side,  however,  fretted  and  fumed  at 
the  difficulties  which  he  found  at  Berlin 
in  getting  his  views  adopted  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  Franco-Russo-Prussian 
alliance;  for  when  war  broke  out  in  Italy, 
the  king  and  the  ministers  at  Berlin  were 
still  discussing  as  to  whether  Prussia 
should  not  go  to  the  assistance  of  Austria, 
and  whether  she  was  not  bound  to  do  so 
by  federal  obligations.  So  far  was  he  as 
yet  from  getting  the  policy  ferro  et  igne 
accepted  there. 

After  the  battle  of  Magenta  there  was 
some  talk  of  an  armed  Prussian  interven- 
tion, and  of  a  mobilization  of  the  federal 
troops,  which  would  probably  have  taken 
place  if  Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Adige. 
At  this  news  Bismarck,  we  learn  from  his 
letters,  became  dangerously  ill.  The  doc- 
tors, he  wrote,  covered  his  body  with 
cupping-glasses  as  large  as  saucers,  with 
mustard  plasters  and  enormous  blisters. 
*•  I  was  already  half-way  on  the  road  to  a 
better  world  when  I  convinced  my  doctors 
that  my  nerves  were  disordered  by  eight 
years  of  incessant  worry  and  vexation, 
and  that  in  continuing  to  weaken  me  they 
would  bring  me  to  typhus  fever  or  imbe- 
cility. My  good  constitution  carried  me 
through,  thanks  chiefly  to  some  dozen 
bottles  of  good  wine." 

The  dozen  bottles  of  good  wine  and 
occasional  jibes  at  the  "  Philistines  of  the 
Spree  "  and  the  ••  bigwigs  of  Potsdam  " 
enabled  him  to  go  on  with  his  Russian  mis- 
sion. At  the  news,  however,  of  the  note 
of  remonstrance  addressed  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin  to  Count  Cavour,  after  Castel 
Fidardo  and  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  he  again  thought  of  resigning 
his  post  and  going  into  the  political  arena, 
to  use  again  his  own  expression,  "  in  polit- 
ical bathing  drawers."  It  is  from  this 
period  that  the  baldness  of  the  chancellor 
and  the  reduction  of  the  abundant  hair  of 


his  youth  to  the  three  hairs  of  the  Berlin 
comic  papers  is  said  to  date. 

Bismarck  achieved  not  only  political 
but  marked  social  success  at  the  Russian 
court  and  in  upper  Russian  society.  The 
Prussian  minister,  owing  to  the  ties  of 
relationship  which  existed  between  the 
courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  had 
always  enjoyed  exceptional  favor  among 
the  diplomatists  accredited  to  the  czar, 
and  been  allowed  admission  to  the  family 
circle.  Bismarck,  as  an  admirer  of  Nicho- 
las, as  an  adversary  of  anti-Russian  lib- 
eralism at  Berlin  and  of  Austria,  was 
admitted  to  such  terms  of  familiarity  as 
no  Prussian  minister  had  ever  enjoyed 
before.  The  czar  never  failed  to  invite 
him  to  his  bear  hunts,  and  always  took 
him  with  him  in  his  suite  in  his  interviews 
with  the  prince  regent  at  Warsaw  and 
Breslau.  He  acquired  no  less  popularity 
among  the  influential  classes  of  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  and  he  omitted  no  opportu- 
nity to  improve  it.  He  adopted  Russian 
ways,  wore  a  Russian  hunting-dress  at 
hunting  and  shooting  parties,  which  be 
never  tailed  to  attend;  he  harnessed  his 
horses  in  the  Russian  style,  kept  four 
young  bear  cubs  in  his  house,  who  amused 
his  guests  with  their  antics  and  scratched 
his  footmen's  calves.  He  even  had  a  pro- 
fessor of  Russian  in  his  house,  and  sur- 
prised the  emperor  one  day  by  speaking 
in  the  Russian  tongue; 

When  Bismarck  quitted  Russia  after 
three  years'  residence  there,  no  one  doubt- 
ed that  he  was  destined  to  plaj  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  Germany;  and  in 
fact,  after  Ailing  for  a  few  months  the  post 
of  Prussian  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  as- 
sumed, in  October,  1862,  the  presidency 
of  the  Prussian  ministry. 

The  most  surprising  political  evolutions 
and  revolutions  have  combined  always  at 
the  critical  moment  of  Bismarck's  career 
to  All  his  hand  with  trumps ;  but  then  he 
knew  how  to  play  them.  Such  a  surpris- 
ing conjuncture  was  created  by  the  last 
insurrection  of  Poland  and  the  encourage- 
ment it  received  from  the  Western  powers. 
However  much  Bismarck  had  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  court  and  upper  circles 
at  St.  Petersburg,  there  would  have  been 
small  chance,  as  matters  stood,  of  Russia 
being  so  false  to  her  traditional  conserva- 
tive principles  as  to  stand  quietly  by  while 
Bismarck  tore  up  the  map  of  Europe  for 
the  profit  of  Prussia.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  this  abortive  insurrection 
by  Austria,  France,  and  England,  and 
their  subsequent  abandonment  of  the 
Poles,  form  humiliating  pages   in  their 
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diplomatic  history.  They  aggravated  the 
sufferings  and  swelled  the  torrents  of 
blood  and  tears  of  the  unfortunate  Poles, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  the  czar  and 
all  Russians,  and  enabled  Bismarck,  by 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  opposite  pol- 
icy, to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with 
Russia,  and  to  render  Russian  policy  sub- 
servient to  his  own.  It  was  Bismarck 
who,  by  a  quiet  hint  about  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  at  Berlin,  stopped  all  further  inter- 
vention of  England  in  behalf  of  the  Poles, 
and  caused  the  queen's  messenger  to  be 
recalled  by  telegraph  while  on  his  way 
with  an  admonitory  despatch  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Nor  was  his  service  confined 
to  diplomacy;  he  made  the  frontier  con- 
vention of  February,  1863,  and,  by  the 
strict  guard  which  he  kept  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Russian  Poland,  relieved  the 
czar's  forces  of  half  their  work  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection.  Russia,  in  the 
belief  that  she  had  escaped  from  an  im- 
mense danger,  placed  Bismarck  next  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff  as  a  creditor  on  her 
gratitude. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  what  Bis- 
marck still  considers  his  coup  de  mattre 
on  the  Schleswig-  Holstein  question. 
Those  who  place  any  confidence  in  the 
chancellor's  protests  of  indifference  as  to 
the  Oriental  question  will  do  well  to  mark 
the  different  phases  of  expression  through 
which  he  passed  until  he  secured  the 
duchies  for  Prussia.  At  first  he  con- 
demned the  Schleswig  Holstein  movement 
in  indignant  terms  as  revolutionary,  and, 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to  keep  England  in 
good  humor  at  the  time  of  the  Polish 
insurrection,  affected  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
t/tarotUoi  Austria's  and  the  little  German 
States.  He  even  offered  to  prevent  the 
federal  execution  in  the  duchies,  if  Den- 
mark would  accept  the  mediation  of  En- 
gland, and  so  get  England  to  separate 
from  France  and  decline  the  congress 
proposed  by  Napoleon  III.  He  thus 
killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  created  a 
coldness  between  France  and  England, 
and  got  England  to  keep  quiet  on  the 
Polish  question.  After  this  Bismarck 
had  no  objection  to  the  federal  execu- 
tion, and  then  occurred  another  of  his 
astonishing  strokes  of  good  luck,  the  sud- 
den death  of  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark, 
on  November  15,  i860,  which  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  German  longings  for  the 
duchies.  This  event  roused  the  Prussian 
chancellor  to  incredible  activity;  he  be- 
came all  things  to  all  men ;  he  cajoled 
England  and  France;  made  use  of  the 
Bund  as  a  catspaw,  and  then  set  it  coolly 


aside ;  overawed  the  smaller  States,  and 
suppressed  the  candidate  of  their  choice; 
got  Austria  to  join  him  in  a  work  of  spoli- 
ation, and  then  framed  a  pretext  for  quar- 
relling about  the  division  of  the  spoil  and 
despoiling  the  spoiler.  This  was  his  first 
step  towards  enlarging  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia. 

Dr.  Busch  himself  lets  us  know  what 
Bismarck  thinks  of  this  diplomatic  cam- 
paign of  his,  and  he  has  reason  to  be 
proud;  for  if  Macchiavelli  and  Frederic 
II.  were  both  to  return  to  life,  they  would 
declare  that  no  statesman  ever  profited  so 
much  by  their  teaching  and  example :  — 

He  said  to  us  at  Varzin  in  1877  :  "  That  is 
the  diplomatic  campaign  of  which  I  am  proud* 
est/'  Baron  von  Holstein  asked:  "You 
wanted  the  Duchies  from  the  very  beginning  ?  " 
"Yes,"  replied  the  Prince,  "certainly  I  did, 
immediately  after  the  King  of  Denmark's 
death.  But  it  was  a  difficult  job.  Everybody 
was  against  me  —  several  coteries  at  Court, 
Austria,  the  petty  German  States,  and  the 
English  who  grudged  us  the  harbor  of  Kiel. 
Crowds  of  the  Liberals  were  opposed  to  it  who 
all  of  a  sudden  discovered  that  the  rights  of 
princes  were  matters  of  importance  —  in  reality, 
it  was  only  their  hatred  and  envy  of  me  —  and 
even  the  Schleswig- Holsteiners  themselves  did 
not  want  iL  I  had  to  contend  with  all  these 
and  I  know  not  whom  besides."  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
367.) 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  touches 
in  his  handling  of  this  question  was  an 
argument  he  held  with  Sir  A.  Buchanan, 
our  ambassador,  that  this  spoliation  of 
Denmark  was  an  indirect  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  Christian  IX.  as  duke  of 
Holstein.  This  truly  Bismarckian  piece 
of  logic  was,  as  we  all  know,  adopted  by 
the  judges  of  Berlin,  who,  when  the  claims 
of  all  the  pretenders  to  the  duchies  were 
laid  before  them,  ousted  them  all,  and 
declared  that  the  king  of  Denmark  alone 
had  a  rightful  title,  and  therefore  Bismarck 
concluded  that  since  he  was  dispossessed 
of  this  title  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  they 
alone  had  acquired  it.  The  next  step 
naturally  of  this  logic  was  to  oust  Austria 
and  so  give  Prussia  the  sole  possession 
of  the  province. 

The  diplomatic  skill  which  Bismarck 
displayed  in  preparing  for  war  with  Aus- 
tria ;  the  formation  of  the  secret  alliance 
with  Italy;  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the 
benevolent  neutrality  of  France  ;  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  overcome  the 
aversion  which  the  immense  majority  not 
only  of  Germans  but  of  Prussians,  begin- 
ning with  the  king  himself,  felt  for  this 
war;  the  adroit  use  of  the  Russian  chan- 
cellor,—  surpass,  in  our  opinion,  the  dip- 
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lomatic  achievements  of  his  Schleswig- 
Holstein  campaign,  notwithstanding  his 
own  predilection  for  the  former  transac- 
tion. 

44  It  is  well  that  we*  have  won,"  said 
Moltke  to  Bismarck  after  Sadowa,  44or 
the  old  women  of  Berlin  would  have 
beaten  you  to  death  with  wet  dusters." 
Der  eiserne  Graf,  in  fact,  felt  immense 
disquietude  about  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
verse. Just  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  he  made  use  of  the  strange  ex- 
pression that44 God  Almighty  was  capri- 
cious ; "  and  at  Paris  he  said  that  after  all 
he  might  be  going  on  his  way  to  a  second 
Olmutz,  and  hinted  that  there  were  worse 
ways  of  death  than  the  scaffold ;  and  when 
he  started  for  the  seat  of  war  said, "  I  will 
come  back  by  Vienna  or  Munich,  or  I 
will  charge  with  the  last  squadron,  and 
one  that  will  not  return." 

It  may  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  the 
"iron  count  "  had  still  his  misgivings,  for 
we  read  with  unutterable  astonishment 
that,  only  a  fortnight  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  Bismarck  made 
overtures  of  peace  to  Austria,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  unite  their  vast 
armies,  already  on  a  war  footing,  and  both 
fall  upon  France.  Dr.  Busch  makes  this 
statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Saxon 
minister,  Von  Friesen,  who  stated  to  Dr. 
Busch  on  January  28, 1883,  that  he  had  the 
account  from  Bismarck  himself.  If  there 
is  anything  more  astonishing  than  the 
disclosure  itself,  it  is  the  satisfaction 
which  Dr.  Busch  apparently  finds  in  re- 
vealing it. 

The  statement  of  Count  von  Friesen  is 
as  follows :  — 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  commencement 
of  active  hostilities  Bismarck  sent  the  Austrian 
General  von  Gablenz's  brother,  a  Saxon  then 
living  at  Berlin,  to  the  Emperor  in  Vienna, 
with  offers  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  Dualism 
and  common  action  against  France.  Gablenz 
was  to  tell  His  Majesty  that  we  had  six  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  whilst 
the  Austrian  forces  were  also  very  numerous ; 
we  had  therefore  better  come  to  terms,  execute 
a  change  of  front  westwards  (Prussia  in  the 
North,  Austria  in  the  South)  against  France, 
reconquer  Elsass,  and  make  Strassburg  a  Fed- 
eral fortress.  There  was  no  just  cause  on 
hand  for  a  war  with  France :  but  our  excuse 
would  be  that  the  French  had  also  done  us  a 
great  wrong  by  seizing  Elsass  and  Strassburg 
in  time  of  peace.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  382.) 

Thus,  although  Bismarck  could  find  no 
tust  cause  of  war  against  France,  he  de- 
liberately proposed  to  make  war  upon  her 
to  get  out  of  his  difficulty  with  Austria. 
And  yet  the  Prussian  minister  had  left 


nothing  undone  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
France,  without,  however,  having  entered 
into  or  extracted  from  the  emperor  any 
positive  engagements  —  and  doubtless,  as 
long  as  he  could  feel  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  France  would  not  interfere  with 
his  projects,  he  did  not  want  any.  How- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  creating  a  strong 
party  among  the  leading  advisers  of  the 
emperor,  known  as  the  parti  de  Taction,  in 
favor  of  a  Prussian  alliance.  Of  this  party 
the  prince  Napoleon  was  the  chief.  What 
was  wisdom  in  Bismarck  was  consummate 
foliy  and  infatuation  in  Napoleon  III. 
Prince  Rudolph  Metternich,  on  finding 
Napoleon  so  sage  and  so  moderate  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  said,  "  C'est  la  raison 
cristalisee ; "  but  later,  when  he  found 
him  in  league  with  Cavour,  said,  "The 
emperor  has  yet  some  fine  cards  in  his 
hands,  but  the  revolutionary  empire  will 
go  to  wreck  on  the  Italian  reef." 

The  unity  of  Germany  was,  in  fact,  a 
logical  sequence  of  the  unity  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless  there  is  this  excuse  for  the 
French  emperor,  that  no  one  at  that  time 
believed  that  Prussia  was  able  to  cope 
with  Austria;  for,  in  fact,  the  present 
military  strength  of  Prussia  is  quite  of 
recent  date,  and  is  due  to  the  reforms  of 
the  present  emperor  when  prince  regent, 
assisted  by  Moltke  and  Roon,  since  the 
humiliation  of  Olmutz,  when  the  Prussian 
ministers  avowed  they  had  not  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  place  in  the  field. 

The  news  of  the  astounding  victory  of 
Sadowa,  the  utter  defeat  of  Austria,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  needle-gun,  came 
upon  the  Cabinet  of  Paris  like  a  thunder- 
clap. Nothing  but  abortive  diplomatic 
tentatives  had  taken  place  on  the  part  of 
France  to  prepare  her  for  so  great  an 
event.  She  had  really  no  available  army. 
The  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  had 
been  squandered  away  in  the  foolish  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico,  and  no  measures 
taken  to  repair  her  losses,  so  that  Prussia 
became  as  rapidly  as  in  a  transformation 
scene  the  mistress  of  Europe,  and  the 
diplomatic  and  military  incapacity  of 
France  was  revealed  to  all. 

It  is  true  the  French  emperor  by  a 
telegraphic  despatch  was  able  to  stop  the 
Prussian  army  on  its  march  to  Vienna  and 
to  save  Saxony  from  the  fate  of  Hanover ; 
but  this  was  but  a  temporary  advantage, 
and  in  spite  of  the  acceptance  by  the  two 
belligerents  of  the  emperor's  mediation 
and  of  the  preliminaries  of  Nikolsburg, 
Austria  and  Prussia  shortly  made  peace 
behind  his  back,  and  the  smaller  States  of 
Germany  followed  suit  in  making  secret 
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conventions  by  which  virtually  they  placed 
their  military  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
Prussia. 

The  catastrophe  of  Sadowa  was  more 
fatal  in  its  final  results  to  France  than  to 
Austria ;  it  gave  a  shock  to  France  which 
shook  the  empire  to  its  centre  and  filled 
its  ministers,  in  the  words  of  M.  Rouher, 
with  "patriotic  anguish."  This  tremen- 
dous event,  too,  brought  an  almost  imme- 
diate change  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs,  notwithstanding  the  unarmed  state 
of  France,  since  she  could  not  then  have 
placed  eighty  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  had  opposed  all 
along  the  counsels  of  the  parti  de  Paction, 
and  represented  in  the  French  Cabinet 
the  principle  of  balance  of  power  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  nationalities,  counselled 
an  armed  demonstration  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  French  emperor  at  first  had  re* 
solved  to  follow  his  counsels.  The  most 
passionate  appeals  had  been  made  from 
without  to  the  emperor  not  to  let  the 
opportunity  go  by,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration warned  Napoleon  that  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  "  in  four  years  you  will  be  forced 
to  make  war  against  Prussia,  and  you  will 
then  have  all  Germany  against  you." 

But  the  most  remarkable  utterance  on 
this  occasion  was  that  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  whose  majestic  beauty  and 
charm  of  manner  and  superior  intelli- 
gence, which  she  inherited  from  the  wisest 
and  most  accomplished  sovereign  of  Ger- 
many, were  equally  admired  at  Paris  and 
the  Hague.  She  had  been  much  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  was  sincerely  attached 
to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  French 
emperor,  whom  the  queen  Hortense  used 
to  call  U  doux  entiti.  When  she  heard 
of  the  vacillating  counsels  of  the  imperial 
Cabinet,  she  wrote,  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  Sadowa,  a  letter  to  the  Baron  d' Andre* 
at  the  Hague,  which  was  found  among  the 
papers  in  the  Tuileries  in  187a  It  con- 
tains the  following  passages,  and  their 
vehemence  is  explicable  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  pleading  pro  domo  sua. 

Vous  vous  faites  d'ltranges  illusions.  Votre 
prestige  a  plus  diminue"  dans  cette  derniere 

3uinzaine  qu'il  n'a  diminue*  pendant  toute  la 
ur^e  du  regne.  Vous  permettez  de  detruire 
les  faibles ;  vous  laissez  grand ir  outre  mesure 
Tinsolence  et  la  brutalite*  de  votre  plus  proche 
voisin ;  vous  acceptez  un  cadeau  [Venice],  et 
vous  ne  savez  m£me  pas  adresser  une  bonne 
parole  a  celui  qui  vous  le  fait.  Je  regrette 
que  vous  me  croyiez  inteVessle  a  la  question, 
et  que  vous  ne  voyiez  pas  le  danger  d'une 
puissante  Allemagne  et  d'une  puissante  Italic. 


C'est  la  dynastie  qui  est  menace'e,  et  c'est  elle 
qui  en  subira  les  suites.  Je  le  dis,  parce  que 
telle  est  la  ve>ite\  que  vous  reconnaStrez  trop 
tard.  Ne  croyez  pas  que  le  malheur  qui  m'ac- 
cable  dans  le  d&astre  de  ma  patrie  [Wiirtera- 
berg]  me  rende  in  juste  et  me'fiante. 

La  Ve*n£tie  ceae>,  il  fallait  secourir  PAu- 
triche,  marcher  sur  le  Rhin,  imposer  vos  con- 
ditions !  Laisser  e*gorger  1'Autriche,  c'est  plus 
qu'un  crime:  c'est  une  faute.  Cependant  je 
croirais  manquer  a  une  ancienne  et  se'rieuse 
ami  tie*  si  je  ne  disais  une  derniere  fois  toute  la 
vlrite*. 

Whether  in  the  then  disarmed  state  of 
France,  and  with  the  terrible  experience 
of  1870  behind  us,  such  measures  would 
have  been  efficacious,  may  of  course  be 
doubted,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Austria  had  still  a  victorious  army  in  Italy 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  Prussia  was  already  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that 
at  that  time  all  south  Germany  was  wild 
with  indignation  at  Prussia  for  her  "frat- 
icidal  war,"  and  at  the  exactions  of  her 
generals,  Vogel  von  Falkenstein  and  Man* 
teuffel,  at  Frankfort  and  on  the  Rhine. 
At  any  rate  the  chancellor  of  Germany,  in 
a  remarkable  speech  made  on  January  10, 
1879,  in  the  Reichstag,  allowed  that  an 
armed  demonstration  of  France  at  that 
time  would  have  had  the  most  serious 
results  for  Prussia.  "  Although  France," 
he  said,  "  had  then  but  few  troops  at  her 
disposition,  nevertheless  no  very  great 
number  of  French  troops  would  have  been 
sufficient,  united  with  the  numerous  corps 
of  southern  Germany,  to  make  a  respecta- 
ble force.  Such  an  army  would  have  laid 
us  under  the  necessity  of  covering  Berlin 
and  of  abandoning  all  our  successes  in 
Austria." 

However,  before  the  passionate  appeal 
of  the  queen  of  Holland  reached  the  Tui- 
leries, the  momentous  decision  had  been 
already  taken.  After  a  crisis  of  great  in- 
tensity in  the  Cabinet,  and  after  a  debate 
of  most  dramatic  interest  presided  over 
by  the  emperor,  who  was  then  in  a  state 
of  great  physical  suffering  from  his  cruel 
malady,  Prince  Metternich  telegraphed 
to  Vienna  that  France  would  only  inter- 
fere in  the  Austro-Prussian  conflict  dip- 
lomatically. It  is  to  the  pages  of  M. 
Rothan  that  we  owe  the  revelation  of  the 
interior  agitations  of  which  the  emperor's 
Cabinet  was  the  scene  at  this  crisis. 
However,  even  after  this  emotional  scene 
the  emperor  did  not  decide  wholly  on 
abandoning  the  policy  of  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys;  it  was  the  prince  Napoleon  and 
M.  Rouher  aided  by  M.  Nigra  and  the 
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Prussian  minister,  Von  Goltz,  who  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  policy  of  interven- 
tion. 

Then  commenced  that  series  of  imbecile 
negotiations  with  victorious  Prussia  which 
Bismarck  rightly  termed  the  politique  des 
pourboires.  The  emperor,  still  deluded 
by  his  romantic  dream  of  being  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tionalities, and  urged  on  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  parti  de  Paction,  and  also  by 
those  necessities  of  the  inner  politics  of 
France  which  Metternich  had  touched 
upon  in  describing  the  empire  as  a  revolu- 
tionary empire,  persisted  in  the  delusion 
that  Prussia,  lately  so  humble  and  so 
prodigal  of  offers,  was  now,  in  the  hour  of 
her  triumph,  still  desirous  of  coming  to  a 
private  understanding  with  France,  and  of 
.  making  such  concessions  as  she  had  been 
ready  to  make  before  her  hour  of  triumph. 
Upon  this  the  French  minister  Benedetti, 
who  had  fostered  the  Prusso-Italian  alli- 
ance, had  orders  to  proceed  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prussian  army  to  confer 
with  Count  Bismarck.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
shortly  after  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
then  on  the  16th  of  September  appeared 
the  famous  circular  of  M.  de  Lavalette, 
who  took  the  office  of  French  foreign 
minister  ad  interim  until  M.  de  Moustier 
could  arrive  from  Constantinople  to  fill  it 
permanently.  This  astonishing  circular, 
read  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
proves  that  the  French  emperor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  himself  into  a  com- 
plete state  of  hallucination.  It  was  a  song 
of  praise  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia  was  another  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  France. 

Bismarck  on  his  side  left  nothing  un- 
done to  maintain  the  French  emperor  and 
his  ministers  in  their  excellent  disposi- 
tions, and  to  instil  into  them  a  belief  that 
he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  firm  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  that  the  two  nations 
could  in  that  case  settle  their  frontiers  as 
they  pleased,  and  set  at  defiance  all  inter- 
ference and  control  from  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Bismarck  himself,  in  a  speech  in 
the  Reichstag  in  1879,  spoke  of  his  eager- 
ness to  be  on  good  terms  with  France, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  Prussia  had 
derived  from  her  friendly  behavior. 

I  had  every  reason  for  keeping  up  this  good 
understanding,  by  means  of  which  I  succeeded 
—  not  only  whilst  I  was  Envoy  in  Paris,  but 
throughout  the  difficulties  of  the  Polish  1863 
crisis,  when  France  was  opposed  to  us  — 
in  maintaining  such  a  favorable  disposition 
towards    us,  that,  in   the    Danish   question, 


France's  friendly  behavior  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  other  powers  which  had  a 
fancy  not  to  allow  us  to  fight  out  our  quarrel 
with  Denmark  single-handed.  Still  more, 
during  our  heavier  struggle  with  Austria  in 
1866,  France's  self-restraint  would  certainly 
not  have  been  carried  so  far  as  (fortunately  for 
us)  it  was,  had  I  not  bestowed  every  possible 
care  upon  our  relations  with  her,  thereby  bring- 
ing about  a  "benevolent"  connection  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  for  his  part,  liked  to 
have  treaties  with  us  better  than  with  others  ; 
but  who  undoubtedly  did  not  foresee  that  the 
1866  war  would  terminate  in  our  favor.  He 
reckoned  upon  our  being  beaten,  and  upon 
then  according  us  his  protection  —  benevo- 
lently, but  not  gratuitously.  Politically  speak- 
ing, however,  it  was  lucky  for  us,  in  my 
opinion,  that  he  remained  amicably  disposed 
towards  us,  and  particularly  towards  me,  up  to 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,     (VoL  ii-,  p.  8.) 

As  to  what  proposals  really  were  made 
for  compensation  to  be  given  to  France 
for  Prussian  victories,  whether  in  Bel* 
gium,  or  in  the  Palatinate  or  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  who  first  made  them,  there 
is  a  direct  conflict  of  evidence;  and  we 
have  to  place  on  one  side  the  testimony 
of  Benedetti,  General  Govone,  and  Gen* 
eral  la  Marmora,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  chancellor  de- 
clares that  he  merely  "let  the  French 
statesmen  revel  in  their  extraordinary  illu- 
sions as  long  as  might  be  without  promis- 
ing them  the  least  thing  even  verbally." 
The  chancellor  with  great  violence  in  a 
speech  in  the  lower  house,  denied  that 
he  had  ever  held  out  a  prospect  to  any- 
body of  **  ceding  a  single  German  village 
or  even  as  much  as  a  clover-field.'1  How- 
ever, there  are  the  despatches  of  Bene- 
detti, written  immediately  after  interviews 
with  Bismarck,  and  those  of  General  Go- 
vone, similarly  written,  and  published  by 
La  Marmora  in  his  pamphlet  "  Un  po'  piu 
di  luce,"  which  assert  the  direct  contrary. 
Dr.  Busch  says,  **  Future  historians  will 
not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  whether  they 
shall  believe  the  chancellor  or  the  French- 
man who  passed  through  the  Oriental 
school  of  lying  and  intriguing  in  Egypt, 
the  member  of  the  Italian  Consorteria, 
and  those  whom  both  appealed  to  as  wit- 
nesses,"—  which  is  simply  an  appeal  to 
character. 

The  disaster  of  Sadowa  was  not  only  a 
surprise  for  France,  it  was  one  for  all 
Europe;  in  fact,  not  only  was  the  axis  of 
European  politics  displaced,  but  Europe 
itself  was  eclipsed  and  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  treaties  of 
181 5,  which  the  French  emperor  had  so 
unwisely  just  before  denounced  in  violent 
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terms  at  Auxerre.  Even  after  this  stu- 
pendous victory,  however,  the  situation  of 
Count  Bismarck  and  of  Prussia  was  criti- 
cal. The  health  of  the  "  iron  count  "  had 
given  way  under  the  terrible  strain  which 
had  been  put  on  all  his  faculties;  his 
digestion,  bis  legs,  and  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, were  all  disordered;  and  he  was  in  a 
state  of  such  prostration  that  it  seemed 
he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
great  work  he  had  commenced  with  such 
astonishing  success.  He  was  absent  from 
Berlin  from  the  beginning  of  September 
to  the  end  of  November,  and  during  his 
absence  everything  went  wrong  in  the 
government  of  Berlin;  the  carrying  out 
the  new  annexations  in  the  presence  of 
the  hostility  of  the  population,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
North  seemed  beset  with  invincible  diffi- 
culties. Throughout  all  Germany  there 
was  nothing  but  indignation  and  recrimi- 
nation at  this  new  order  of  things,  and  in 
Prussia  itself  the  opinion  was  largely  cur- 
rent that  her  minister  had  undertaken  a 
task  beyond  her  strength,  and  he  became 
for  the  moment  very  unpopular;  while  the 
king,  who  had  been  with  such  difficulty 
dragged  into  the  war,  was  beset  with  rival 
influences,  and  Herr  von  Savigny  and 
Herr  von  Goltz  disputed  the  succession 
of  the  great  minister.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, he  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
this  reappearance  was  a  new  triumph. 

The  author  of  Sadowa  began  again  with 
renewed  energy  the  work  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  Frederic  the  Great,  in  organ- 
izing the  Prussian  State  with  her  annexa- 
tions, trusting  to  diplomacy  and  to  future 
wars  to  settle  those  relations  with  the 
German  States  south  of  the  Main  which 
had  been  left  in  so  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
defined a  state  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague. 

He  knew  [says  M.  Rothan]  that  it  is  not  by 
subordinating  State  policy  to  sentiment,  nor 
by  fighting  for  generous  ideas,  that  empires 
are  founded  or  preserve  their  preponderance. 
Therefore  he  pursued  his  aim  with  implaca- 
ble obstinacy,  persuaded  that  if  violent  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  excite  momentarily  and 
justly  the  public  conscience,  future  genera- 
tions only  regard  the  grandeur  of  the  work 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  means 
exercised  to  accomplish  it,  nor  about  the  sac- 
rifices and  bloodshed  which  it  has  cost 

Count  Bismarck  had,  however,  another 
motive  besides  a  sanitary  one  for  retreat- 
ing to  Varzin.  He  wished  to  put  an  end 
to  his  negotiations  with  the  French  min- 
ister Benedetti  as  to  the  politique  ties 
pourboires,  which  the  French  government, 
without  any  due  regard  for  its  dignity  or 


security,  still  continued  to  follow.  But 
the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  found 
itself  in  a  very  difficult  position.  In  spite 
of  the  flaming  circular  of  M.  Lavalette 
glorifying  the  new  doctrines  of  the  ag- 
glomeration of  nationalities,  the  French 
nation  had  a  sense  of  their  having  been 
outjockeyed  in  their  position  as  the  medi- 
ating power  of  Europe.  In  the  salons,  in 
the  clubs,  and  in  the  cafis  there  was  a 
current  expression  at  this  time,  "Vous 
avez  Bismarque*,"  "  II  a  Bis  marque*,"  used 
in  playing  games  of  skill  or  chance  to  de- 
note taking  an  unfair  advantage ;  and  M. 
Pie*tri,  the  prifet  de  police,  in  his  report 
made  known  to  the  emperor  that  discon- 
tent pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  The 
time  was  gone  by  when  it  could  be  said, 
*'  Quand  la  France  est  satisfaite,  l'Europe 
est  contente."  Benedetti  therefore  re- 
ceived instructions  to  make  fresh  endeav- 
ors to  bring  the  Berlin  Cabinet  to  some 
territorial  arrangement  in  accordance  with 
former  Prussian  assurances,  which  might 
restore  somewhat  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation  the  prestige  of  the  French 
government;  and  Benedetti,  who  was  con- 
scious of  having,  to  the  detriment  of 
France,  encouraged  the  connubio  between 
Prussia  and  Italy,  set  to  work  energeti- 
cally to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  imperial 
Cabinet.  The  negotiations  which  took 
place  with  this  view  were  carried  on  partly 
vivd  voce,  and  partly  in  cipher,  and  so 
secretly  that  M.  de  Moustier,  the  French 
minister,  took  no  one  into  his  confidence, 
but  ciphered-  and  deciphered  the  de- 
spatches which  passed  between  Paris  and 
Berlin  and  the  Hague  himself.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  precautions,  M.  Benedetti, 
who  in  other  respects  showed  himself  a 
competent  diplomatist,  committed  an  act 
of  incredible  simplicity  by  leaving  a  draft 
project  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Prussia  in  his  own  handwriting, 
written,  as  he  represents,  "en  quelque 
sorte  sous  la  dieted  "  of  Count  Bismarck, 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter;  and  in  this 
draft  treaty  provision  was  made  for  the 
cession  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and 
finally  of  Belgium,  to  France. 

The  famous  question  of  Herr  von  Ben- 
nigsen,  addressed  to  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment in  the  Reichstag,  which  there  is 
little  doubt  was  made  by  arrangement,  put 
a  stop  to  this  negotiation  about  Luxem- 
burg, and  announced  to  astonished  Eu- 
rope that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  another 
great  war.  A  war  would  have  infallibly 
ensued  had  the  French  government  been 
prepared  for  it ;  and  the  war  party  at  Ber- 
lin, aware  of  the  weakness  of  France  at 
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this  time,  used  all  their  efforts  to  precipi- 
tate the  crisis.  At  the  time  of  the  inter- 
pellation of  Herr  Bennigsen,  the  treaty 
which  was  to  have  conveyed  Luxemburg 
to  France  was  on  the  point  of  being  signed 
by  the  king  of  Holland,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Prussia.  The  reply  of  the  chan- 
cellor, the  manifestations  of  the  Reichstag, 
the  violent  declamations  of  the  Prussian 
press,  brought  the  negotiations  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  French  government  saw  the 
possession  of  the  duchy  whisked  away 
from  them  just  as  they  were  about  to  lay 
hands  upon  it.  Conscious  of  its  military 
weakness,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which 
were  being  made  to  reorganize  the  army 
by  Marshal  Niel,  the  French  government 
had  determined  to  yield  to  no  provocation 
whatever,  and  restricted  its  demands  to 
the  evacuation  by  Prussian  troops  of  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg. 

M.  Rothan,  who  has,  with  the  aid  of 
documents  not  before  made  public,  traced 
the  story  of  these  negotiations  with  a 
masterly  hand,  gives  the  credit  of  averting 
war  at  that  time  from  France  to  Lord 
Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  queen. 
After  the  countless  delusive  offers  and 
nigociations  dilatoires  with  which  they 
had  been  mocked  by  Count  Bismarck, 
they  could  not  reduce  their  demands  to 
less  than  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of 
Luxemburg.  The  internal  situation  of 
the  French  government,  and, the  excited 
state  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  failure  of 
these  negotiations,  could  not  permit  them 
to  reduce  their  demands  below  this.  The 
French  government,  in  their  extremity, 
had  applied  to  Russia  and  to  England  to 
use  their  influence  at  the  Prussian  court 
to  procure  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress 
of  Luxemburg.  Of  the  good  will  of  Aus- 
tria they  were  already  assured,  for  Count 
Beust  had  in  noble  language  refused  a 
roundabout  tentative  of  the  Count  von 
Tauffkirchen,  an  emissary  of  Bavaria,  to 
get  Austria  to  join  Prussia  in  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  France. 
Russia,  however,  through  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  replied  in  a  derisory  way  to  the 
advances  of  the  French.  The  intents 
cordial*  between  Bismarck  and  the  Rus- 
sian chancellor  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  mission  of  General  Manteuffel  imme- 
diately after  Sadowa,  in  which  Russia  was 
offered  carte  blanche  as  to  Eastern  affairs 
if  she  would  leave  Prussia  undisturbed  in 
the  West  Pri  nee  Gortschakoff  would  not 
admit  to  the  French  ambassador  that  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  country  were  any  argu- 
ment in  diplomacy,  and,  when  mention 
was  made   of   Luxemburg,  talked  glibly 


of  Crete,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  about  the  state  of 
the  Christians  in  Turkey. 

The  English  government,  however, 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  danger 
of  a  fresh  European  war,  and  to  the  ap- 
peal of  a  neighbor  power  —  what  fresh 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  might  not 
a  war  between  France  and  Prussia  pro- 
duce 1 

Therefore  [we  quote  from  M.  Rothan]  Lord 
Stanley  and  his  colleagues,  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  English  policy,  after  exchanging 
some  frank  explanations  with  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries,  requested  the  Queen  Victoria  to 
come  out  from  her  mourning  and  make  herself 
a  decided  advocate  of  peace  with  the  King  of 
Prussia.  "  I  know  what  has  passed,"  said  the 
Queen  to  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
•*  Herr  von  Bismarck,  although  he  denies  it  now, 
has  encouraged  you  to  lay  claim  to  Luxem- 
burg. I  know,  too,  that  the  Emperor  restricts 
himself  to  demanding  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortress,  and  I  have  given  the  King  William 
my  opinion  on  the  matter.1'  The  Queen  was 
convinced  that  if  all  the  Powers  came  to  an 
understanding  to  tell  Herr  von  Bismarck  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  would  yield.  She  re- 
called the  language  that  was  held  at  Baden  on 
the  eve  of  the  German  war,  and  she  was  un- 
easy at  hearing  that  the  Prussian  minister  was 
always  talking  of  the  military  preparations  of 
France.  "  That  makes  one  reflect,"  she  said, 
"  and  allows  one  to  suspect  the  intentions  of 
Prussia." 

Lord  Stanley  by  a  special  Queen's  messenger 
sent  together  with  the  letter  of  the  Queen 
urgent  instructions  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftua, 
then  ambassador. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Count  Bismarck  had 
taken  himself  off  to  Varzin,  where  he  re- 
mained five  days. 

After  five  days  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
was  present  with  M.  Benedetti  at  a  concert 
given  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Flanders  with  the  Princess  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  French  ambassador  and  the  Prussian 
minister  looked  at  each  other  from  a  distance 
without  endeavoring  to  come  together.  They 
had,  indeed,  nothing  but  mutual  reproaches  to 
exchange. 

Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  who  was  present,  had 
an  unpleasant  part  to  play,  but  he  did  it  in  a 
resolute  way.  He  had  his  instructions  in  bis 
pocket  for  five  days,  but  the  flight  of  Count 
Bismarck  had  prevented  all  action,  and  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  king  to  speak 
to  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  did  so  informed  his 
Majesty  forthwith  of  the  wishes  of  his  Govern- 
ment for  peace  and  the  evacuation  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Luxemburg,  and,  in  reply  to  an  observa- 
tion of  the  king  about  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Germany,  said  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  was  to  be  considered  in 
preference  to  that  of  Germany. 
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The  king  did  not  appear  to  receive  these 
observations  with  much  favor.  However, 
on  the  morrow  M.  d'Oubril,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Berlin,  paid  a  visit  to  the  pres- 
ident, and  to  him  the  chancellor  admitted 
that  Prussia  would  accept  a  conference 
respecting  Luxemburg  on  a  basis  which 
implied  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress. 

The  remark  with  which  Bismarck 
wound  up  this  affair  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  A  few  days  after  be  met  M. 
Benedetti  at  dinner  at  the  Russian  minis- 
ter's, and,  after  touching  glasses  with  M. 
Bepedetti  at  dinner,  on  leaving  the  table 
drew  him  aside,  and  congratulated  him 
On  the  change  of  feeling  at  Berlin,  and 
added:  "On  a  fait  ceci,  et  Ton  voudrait 
faire  encore  bien  des  b&ises." 

The  tension  of  the  situation,  however, 
was  only  relieved  for  the  moment;  it  was 
still  difficult  to  get  Prussia  to  retire  from 
the  menacing  and  suspicious  position 
which  she  had  taken  up,  and  in  which  war 
seemed  possible  at  any  moment  The 
semi-official  newspapers  continued  to  ac- 
cuse France  of  excessive  armaments,  and 
of  inventing  pretexts  for  war ;  and  if  war 
was  prevented  at  that  time,  the  merit  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  tact  and  ability  which 
the  present  Lord  Derby  displayed  in 
managing  the  Conference  at  London, 
though  the  final  formula  as  to  the  "  collec- 
tive guarantee  "  for  the  neutrality  of  Lux- 
emburg was  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
Baron  Brunnow. 

Neither  France  nor  Europe  knew  the 
great  peril  from  which  the  former  bad 
been  delivered  by  the  Conference  of 
London,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  Universelle,  when  Paris  had 
decked  herself  out  in  all  her  splendor,  and 
the  imperial  court  was  preparing  to  re- 
ceive a  succession  of  kings  and  emperors 
with  splendid  hospitality.  Of  all  the  vis- 
itors assuredly  none  excited  greater  curi- 
osity than  King  William  of  Prussia  with 
Bismarck  and  Moltke  who  came  in  at- 
tendance upon  bim,  and  the  emperor 
Alexander.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  the 
king  of  Prussia  who,  by  his  frank  and 
gallant  bearing,  succeeded  in  captivating 
the  good  graces  of  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  court,  and  was  the  most  popular. 
To  the  outward  eye,  France  and  the  sec- 
ond empire  were  then  in  the  very  zenith 
of  power  and  prosperity.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  knew  how  meretri- 
cious was  all  this  external  display,  and 
from  what  imminent  peril  France  bad  just 
escaped ;  and  perhaps,  as  the  emperor 
Alexander  was  one  of  these,  it  was  this 
knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  also  how 


much  France  had  just  been  indebted  to 
Russian  diplomacy,  which  induced  him  to 
treat  his  imperial  hosts  and  their  pageants 
with  cavalier  reserve. 

Bismarck,  however,  bad  not  gone  to 
Paris  without  hesitation.  Some  of  the 
newspapers,  especially  that  of  Granier 
de  Cassagnac,  Le  Pays%  expressed  them- 
selves in  terms  of  violent  indignation  at 
his  proposed  visit.  "We  hope,"  wrote 
the  imperial  publicist,  "that  the  Prussian 
minister  will  not  push  his  audacity  to  the 
point  of  afflicting  us  with  his  presence 
and  braving  our  legitimate  resentments." 
However,  a  hint  from  the  king  that  a  re- 
fusal to  go  to  Paris  might  be  construed 
into  fear  of  assassination  overcame  all 
hesitation,  and  he  went  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. How  much  akin  his  talk  in  Paris 
was  to  that  which  he  formerly  held  there, 
and  how  little  real  indignation  he  felt  at 
the  idea  of  France  taking  Belgium — an 
idea  which  Napoleon  III.  had  at  first 
scouted  as  an  act  of  brigandage  —  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  reference  to  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  the  Duke  de 
Bauffreroont  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  substance  of  which  he  repeated 
at  Versailles  in  1870,  and  in  which  he 
really  spoke  with  contempt  of  Napoleon 
III.  for  not  having  seized  Belgium  in 
1866:  — 

The  Versailles  commentary  ran  thus:  "In 
the  summer  of  1866  Napoleon  had  not  the 
pluck  to  do  what  was  the  right  thing  from  his 
point  of  view.  He  ought  —  well,  he  ought  to 
nave  taken  possession  of  the  subject  of  Bene- 
detti's  proposal,  when  we  were  marching 
against  the  Austrians,  and  have  held  it  in 
pawn  for  whatever  might  happen.  At  that 
time  we  could  not  stop  him,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  England  would  attack  him — at 
least  he  might  have  waited  to  see.  If  we 
proved  victorious,  he  ought  to  have  tried  to 
work  with  us,  back  to  back,  and  to  encourage 
us  to  commit  excesses.  But  he  is  a  Tiefen- 
bacher,  and  always  will  be."  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  39, 
40.) 

The  predominance  of  Count  Bismarck 
in  the  councils  of  Prussia  was  even  now 
far  from  being  so  absolute  as  it  became 
later.  He  had  still  rivals  in  the  king's 
favor,  although  death  speedily  removed 
one,  Count  Goltz,  and  the  other,  Count 
Harry  Arnim,  fell  through  his  own  vanity 
and  presumption.  Even  after  the  Con- 
ference of  London,  Bismarck's  policy  was 
much  decried  and  suspected  both  inside 
and  outside  Prussia.  As  for  the  Confed- 
eration of  the  North,  it  was  still  in  a 
chaotic,  unsettled  state,  and  the  constitu- 
tion he  had  given  it  was  not  considered 
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capable  of  being  carried  out.  He  was 
considered  the  foe  of  internal  liberty  in 
Prussia,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  he 
was  capable  of  wading  through  blood  and 
slaughter  to  a  throne.  His  overwhelming 
assertion  of  his  own  superiority,  his  impa- 
tience of  opposition,  and  his  irritable  tem- 
perament created  him  many  enemies. 

It  is  of  course  vain  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  Bismarck  had 
he  met  with  any  antagonists  in  the  area  of 
European  politics  who  were  his  equals. 
But  his  wonderful  success  is  more  than 
half  explained  by  the  absence  of  any  one 
in  the  circle  of  European  politics  able  to 
cope  with  him.  Count  Rechberg,  Napo- 
leon III.  and  his  ministers,  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  became,  one  after  the  other,  his 
accomplices  and  bis  dupes,  and  it  is  really 
astounding  that  not  one  of  them  learnt 
anything  either  from  their  own  faults  or 
the  faults  of  their  predecessors,  or  were 
put  on  their  guard  by  Bismarck's  own 
reckless  avowals  of  the  policy  he  meant  to 
pursue. 

As  for  Napoleon  1 1 1,  and  his  ministers, 
even  after  Sadowa  and  their  perilous  es- 
cape from  the  difficulty  of  Luxemburg, 
thev  set  at  defiance  all  past  experience 
ana  allowed  the  chancellor  to  goad  them 
into  a  declaration  of  war  which  doubled 
the  stakes  of  Sadowa.  The  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  of  1870  was  but  a  counterpart, 
and  a  consequence,  of  the  war  of  1866; 
and  with  the  utmost  candor  Dr.  Busch 
avows  that  Bismarck  did  contrive  to  pro- 
voke that  war  which  was  to  be  the  crown- 
ing success  of  his  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
all  responsibility  for  it  on  the  French. 
He  repeats  in  Bismarck's  own  words  his 
reflections  in  Paris  in  1867,  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  war  with 
France  about  Luxemburg,  and  that  he 
had  scruples  about  the  sufficient  strength 
of  Germany  at  that  time.  In  1870  this 
scruple  was  effaced. 

Of  the  undue  vehemence  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Due  de  Gramont,  and  of  the 
temerity  with  which  the  Cabinet  of  the 
French  emperor  seized  upon  the  sudden 
revelation  of  the  candidateship  of  the 
Prince  Hohenzollern  to  Spain,  no  censure 
is  sufficiently  strong.  Never  was  Europe 
so  taken  by  surprise.  On  Tune  30,  1870, 
M.  Emile  Ollivier  had  said,  "  Never  was 
the  peace  of  Europe  so  secure;"  and  on 
July  6,  after  the  violent  declaration  of  the 
Due  de  Gramont,  war  was  imminent. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  Cabinet  of  Paris 
is  that  it  was  still  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  having  been  completely  duped  by 


the  wily  diplomacy  of  the  Prussian  minis* 
ter  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  that  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Prussia  during  the 
negotiations  about    Luxemburg  had  left 
behind  feelings  of  lively  indignation ;  and 
that,  on  the  very  eve  of  starting  to  receive 
French    hospitality  at   the    time  of  the 
Exposition    Universelle,    Bismarck    had 
again  defied  France,  and  indeed  Europe, 
by  the  organization  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  an  insidious  way  of  under- 
mining the  Treaty  of  Prague,  which  re- 
stricted Prussia  to  the  north  of  the  Main. 
However,  admitting   all    that  can    be 
said  of  the  folly  of  the  French  imperial 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  demand  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Hohenzollern  candidateship, 
and  the  impolicy  of  the  pressure  which 
was  put  on  the  king  of  Prussia  to  give  a 
guarantee  against   a    recurrence  of    the 
Hohenzollern  candidateship,  peace  would 
have  been  secured  had  it  not  been  for  the 
memorable  telegram  despatched  by  Bis- 
marck to  the  Prussian  legations  abroad 
and  sent  to  the  journals  tcr  publication. 
Futile  and  ill-advised  as  we  may  think  at 
the  present  day  the  raising  of  this  Hohen- 
zollern   question    was    on     the   part    of 
France,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  struggle  the  sym- 
pathies of  southern   Germany  were  with 
France,  and  that  if  the  question  of  tbe 
casus  foederis  had  been  raised  at  that  time 
for  war  purposes  at  Stuttgard  and  Munich, 
Prussia  would    have  met  with  a  direct 
refusal  —  a    refusal    which    would    have 
given  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  com- 
batants fewer  to  Prussia,  and  left  commu- 
nication open  with  Austria.    Even  in  tbe 
interior  of  Prussia,  the  adversaries  of  the 
minister  became  loud  in  their  protests 
against  his  aggressive  policy,  and  after 
the  deceptions  which  France  had  encoun- 
tered, and  the  immense  increase  of  Prus- 
sian power,  the  indignant  declaration  of 
tbe  French   minister   of  foreign    affairs 
that  France  would  not  permit  the  empire 
of  Charles  V.  to  be  built  up  again  did  not 
seem  too  vehement.    Bismarck  had  never 
found  himself  in  a  more  difficult  position, 
and  it  needed  all  his  coolness  and  audac- 
ity, aided  by  his  habitual  good  fortune  and 
tbe  extreme    folly  of  his  adversaries  to 
come  without  detriment  out  of  the  situa- 
tion.   How  be  managed  not  only  to  es- 
cape without  damage  from  this  difficulty, 
but  to  turn  the  tables  on  France  and  to 
outwit  and  beat  them  overwhelmingly  in 
the  diplomatic  struggle  before  tbe  war  be- 
gan, and  to  throw  upon  the  French  Cabi- 
net all  the  odium  of  a  causeless  war.  Is 
one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  of  bis 
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history.  As  usual,  retirement  to  Varzin, 
waiting  for  events  and  speculating  on  the 
faults  of  his  adversaries,  formed  no  small 
part  of  his  system  of  action. 

The  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  contrived,  without  his 
appearing  personally  00  the  scene,  that 
Prince  Anthony  of  Hoheozollern  should 
notify  to  the  Spanish  government  that  his 
son  withdrew  his  candidateship,  and  the 
monarch  had  promised  Benedetti  that  he 
would  approve  of  the  renunciation.  This 
was  an  immense  success  for  France  — 
honorable  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  hon- 
orable to  France.  The  adversaries  of 
Bismarck  were  enchanted,  and  Stuttgard 
illuminated.  All  seemed  settled ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  did  not  suit  the  views  of 
the  Extreme  Right,  nor  even  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  empire.  The  telegram  of  the 
phre  Antoine  was  treated  in  a  derisory 
manner  by  the  extreme  parties,  and  it  was 
declared  that  nothing  less  than  the  direct 
participation  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the 
renunciation,  with  guarantees  for  the 
future,  could  be  accepted.  The  French 
ministers,  who  imagined  they  had 
achieved  a  great  diplomatic  victory,  found 
themselves  mocked  and  derided  on  all 
sides ;  and  the  Due  de  Gramont,  excited 
by  the  conflict  of  passions  and  intrigues 
by  which  the  court  and  the  Chambers 
were  agitated,  proceeded  in  the  fatal  path 
of  asking  for  further  guarantees  against  a 
resumption  of  the  candidateship. 

King  William  had  certainly  done  all 
that  his  dignity  as  a  king  could  permit  him 
to  do,  and  the  blame  of  the  war  hencefor- 
ward rests  between  Bismarck  and  the 
Frerich  Cabinet.  To  avoid  all  appear- 
ance  of  complicity  in  the  conciliatory  ac- 
tion of  the  king,  Bismarck  retired  to  Var- 
zin. As  soon,  however,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere became  again  troubled,  he  appeared 
in  the  field  of  action.  Having  come  to 
Berlin  and  there  learnt  the  fresh  demands 
of  the  Due  de  Gramont,  he  telegraphed  to 
Baron  Werther,  in  Paris,  that  if  the 
French  government  had  any  such  commu- 
nications to  make  he  could  not  lay  them 
before  the  king  for  official  consideration, 
but  that  they  must  be  made  through  the 
French  embassy  at  Berlin.  By  this 
means  he  threw  all  the  blame  of  failure 
of  future  negotiations  on  the  luckless 
Benedetti,  who,  with  all  his  good  will  and 
undoubted  diplomatic  ability,  had  the 
main  malheureusexn  his  negotiations  with 
Bismarck.  It  may  well  be  said  that  to  the 
incessant  use  of  the  telegraph  is  largely 
due  the  miscarriage  of  these  negotiations. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  daily,  or  almost 
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hourly,  use  of  this  instantaneous  means 
of  communication,  and  had  negotiations 
been  carried  on  in  the  old  style,  when 
passions  had  time  to  cool,  and  reflection 
to  come  in,  a  peaceful  issue  might  have 
been  the  result ;  but  war  was  virtually  de- 
cided on  in  a  week. 

The  Due  de  Gramont,  by  telegraph, 
again  urged  Benedetti  to  make  one  more 
attempt  to  get  the  king  to  say  that  he 
would  forbid  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern 
to  revoke  his  renunciation.  Benedetti,  as 
is  well  known,  made  a  last  attempt  to 
move  the  king  further  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Ems  ;  but  the  king  declined  to  say 
any  more,  and  informed  M.  Benedetti  in 
the  most  courteous  terms  through  an 
aide-de-camp  that  he  could  say  no  more 
after  having  given  his  entire  approbation 
without  reserve  to  the  renunciation. 

It  was  the  report  of  this  interview  as 
made  by  Bismarck  to  the  Prussian  em- 
bassies in  Europe  by  telegraph,  and  as 
communicated  by  him  to  the  newspapers, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
war.  This  report  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  refused  to 
see  the  French  ambassador,  and  sent  him 
word  by  an  aide-de-camp  that  he  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  It  was  this  report,  taken 
for  granted  as  being  true,  which  the  Due  de 
Gramont  described  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
"  as  a  slap  in  the  face  given  to  France," 
adding  that  he  would  rather  resign  his 
portfolio  than  submit  to  a  similar  outrage. 
Dr.  Busch  describes  the  fabrication  of 
this  telegram  thus :  — 

With  respect  to  the  occurrences  at  Ems,  the 
Chancellor  received  a  full  report  by  wire  from 
Privy  Councillor  Abeken,  then  in  the  King's 
suite,  with  the  Royal  permission  to  publish  its 
text.  When  this  telegram  arrived,  Counts 
von  Moltke  and  von  Roon  were  dining  with 
Bismarck,  who  read  Abeken's  report  aloud  to 
them.  Both  generals  regarded  the  situation 
as  still  peaceful.  The  Chancellor  observed, 
that  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  tone 
and  contents  of  the  publication  he  had  just 
been  authorized  to  make.  In  the  presence  of 
his  two  guests  he  then  put  together  some 
extracts  from  the  telegram,  which  were  forth- 
with despatched  to  all  the  Prussian  Legations 
abroad,  and  to  the  Berlin  newspapers  in  the 
following  form :  — 

"  Telegram  from  Ems,  July  13, 187a  When 
the  intelligence  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hohcnzo Hern's  renunciation  was  communicated 
by  the  Spanish  to  the  French  Government,  the 
French  Ambassador  demanded  of  His  Majesty 
the  King,  at  Ems,  that  the  latter  should  au- 
thorize him  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that  His 
Majesty  would  pledge  himself  for  all  time  to 
come  never  again  to  give  his  consent,  should 
the  Hohenzollerns  hark  back  to  their  Candida- 
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ture.  Upon  this  His  Majesty  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  French  Ambassador  again,  and  sent 
the  aide-de-camp  in  attendance  to  tell  him  that 
His  Majesty  had  nothing  further  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Ambassador."  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  54, 
55) 

This  despatch  was  sent  on  the  night  of  the 
13th— 14th  to  all  the  Prussian  diplomatic 
agents,  and  it  was  also  published  in  ao 
extra  sheet  in  the  Nord  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung.  The  effect  of  it  in  Paris 
was  exasperating,  and  on  July  18  war  was 
declared. 

It  was  believed  both  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  that  the  princes  and  peoples  of 
south  Germany  would  remain  neutral  at 
first,  and  then  after  a  great  victory  — 
deemed  as  inevitable  as  the  Austrian  tri- 
umphs had  been  in  1866  —  would  become 
the  allies  of  France.  This  belief,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  annihilated.  Three  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  king  of 
Bavaria  placed  his  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  Wiir- 
temberg  and  the  rest  of  southern  Ger- 
many followed  suit.  The  folly  with  which 
the  French  government  themselves  estab- 
lished the  casus  foederis  and  threw  all 
south  Germany  into  the  arms  of  Prussia, 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  nations. 

It  was  at  Stuttgard  that  the  aversion 
to  Prussia's  policy  of  aggrandizement  was 
the  deepest;  yet  four  days  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  Comte  de  Saint 
Vallier  transmitted  by  telegraph  the  in- 
dignant protest  of  the  Baron  von  Vahren- 
buhler  against  French  presumption,  a 
protest  which  reads  like  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  Paris  Cabinet. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  of 
this  despatch  ran  as  follows  :  — 

The  acts  of  the  King  of  Prussia  had  for  four 
years  sown  in  our  hearts  deep  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, but  your  imperious  demands  have 
forced  us  to  remember  that  he  is  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  German  nation,  and  that  if  he 
submitted  to  insults  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
government  it  would  fall  on  all  the  German 
States.  You  make  our  cause  a  common  one 
with  his,  you  throw  us  into  the  arms  of  Prussia, 
you  cement  our  alliance.  Yesterday  I  declined 
Prussian  overtures ;  now  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
accept  them.  I  know  that  it  is  the  same  at 
Munich.  Prussia  now  can  count  on  the  alli- 
ance of  the  South. 

So  infatuated,  however,  was  the  Due  de 
Gramont  with  his  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  France,  as  reported  by 
Marshal  Leboeuf  and  other  generals,  that 
he  replied  to  the  Comte  de  Saint-Vallier 
"  that  he  was  mistaken  if  he  imagined  that 
France  desired  the  neutrality  of  the  Ger- 


man southern  States."  "  We  do  not  want 
it,"  he  said ;  "  it  would  embarrass  our  mili- 
tary operations.  We  must  have  the  plains 
of  the  Palatinate  for  the  extension  of 
armies."  When  M.  Rothan  saw  him  00 
July  23,  he  found  him  so  secure  of  French 
victories  that  he  disdained  all  alliance, 
and  beheld  in  his  mind's  eye  the  new 
weapon,  the  mitrailleuse,  sweeping  the 
Prussian  armies  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Such  overweening  presumption  could 
not  fail  to  meet  with  its  reward.  The 
successes  of  Prussia  were  so  sudden  and 
so  overwhelming  that  they  took  all  Europe 
again  by  surprise;  and  as  in  1866  France 
was  in  such  a  state  of  military  unreadiness 
as  not  to  be  able  to  exercise  any  mediat- 
ing influence  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, such  was  the  case  in  1870  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  European  powers.  En- 
gland, after  the  revelation  of  the  intrigues 
with  respect  to  Belgium  and  of  Benedet- 
ti's  draught  treaty,  although  written  "  en 
quelque  sorte  sous  la  dicteV  of  Count 
Bismarck,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
eral condemnation  01  the  declaration  of 
war,  could  not,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  feel- 
ing which  existed  towards  France,  be  ex- 
pected to  take  any  active  part  in  coming  to 
her  assistance ;  the  more  than  benevolent 
neutrality  of  Russia  had  been  secured  by 
the  secret  understanding  of  many  years' 
date  between  Gortschakoff  and  Bismarck  ; 
and  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  which 
Count  Beust  had  been  laboring  to  bring 
about  since  1869,  bad  been  wrecked  on 
the  question  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  pope,  which  with  strange  pertinac- 
ity the  French  Cabinet  insisted  on  up- 
holding to  the  very  last  moment ;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  to  the  inflexible 
resolve  of  the  French  Cabinet  to  uphold 
the  papal  temporal  power  were  really  due 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the 
payment  of  five  milliards. 

The  French  emperor,  indeed,  made  up 
his  mind  at  last  to  abandon  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  but  only  after  the 
Prussian  successes  had  declared  them- 
selves, and  after  Austria  had  received  ao 
intimation  from  Russia  that  any  hostile 
movement  on  her  part  against  Prussia 
would  be  treated  as  a  cause  of  war.  Even 
Russia,  however,  in  the  presence  of  the 
tremendous  successes  of  Prussia,  began 
to  have  doubts  of  her  policy  in  emanci- 
pating that  State  from  all  European  con- 
trol. Nevertheless  Russia  was  able  to 
obtain  a  compensation  by  the  abolition 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
concerning  the  Black  Sea,  and  after  the 
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signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Versailles  the  new  emperor  of  Germany 
telegraphed  the  expression  of  his  lifelong 
gratitude  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  his 
attitude  during  the  war. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  policy  by  which  Bismarck 
raised  Prussia  to  the  height  of  the  great 
military  power  of  Europe,  he  has  used  his 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
for  the  maintaining  the  map  of  Europe  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort.  His  attitude  during  the 
whole  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  was  irre- 
proachable, his  presiding  influence  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  was  exercised  with 
consummate  tact  and  judgment,  and  he 
used  his  authority  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing claims  of  England  and  Russia  in  a 
most  masterly  way.  It  is  well  to  read  in 
his  own  words  his  notion  of  the  way  in 
which  a  peace  mediator  should  fulfil  his 
functions. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Congress  violent 
and  abusive  articles  appeared  in  the  Rus- 
sian press,  and  especially  in  the  Gobs, 
said  to  be  the  confidential  organ  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  attacking  Prince  Bismarck's 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  accusing 
Prussia  of  the  same  ingratitude  with  which 
it  accused  Austria  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  know  what  verbal  engagements  did  ex- 
ist between  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
chancellors;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  clear 
that  Gortschakoff  did  not  consider  they 
had  been  observed,  for  the  relations  of 
the  two  statesmen  were  never  so  cordial 
as  before,  and  Bismarck  let  slip  few  occa- 
sions for  speaking  disdainfully  of  his  for- 
mer colleague. 

Dr.  Busch  sums  up  their  relations  in 
these  words,  which  no  doubt  represent 
the  chancellor's  views :  — 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Prince  Gortschakoff  had 
not  been  able  to  make  Germany  as  dependent 
upon  Russia  as  he  had  hoped  to  do ;  he  had 
not,  at  the  Congress,  obtained  the  support  from 
Prince  Bismarck  to  which  he  considered  him- 
self entitled ;  he  had  always  cherished  a  sneak- 
ing kindness  for  France;  finally,  the  contrast 
between  his  own  mediocre  achievements  and 
the  greatness  of  the  statesman  who  had  guided 
Germany's  policy  with  such  splendid  success, 
angered  and  annoyed  him.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  138.) 

The  chapter  in  these  volumes  relating 
to  Bismarck's  relations  with  Austria  has 
excited  much  attention  in  that  country, 
for  Dr.  Busch  asserts  in  it  that  a  defen- 
sive treaty  has  been  drawn  between  the 
German  Empire  and  Austria.  The  pres- 
ent foreign  minister,  Count  Kalnoki,  and 


the  last,  Count  Andrassy,  have  both  given 
explanations  to  the  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian delegations,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  have  thrown  much  light  on  what  are 
the  specific  obligations  undertaken  by 
either  party  to  the  treaty,  but  that  a  treaty 
of  some  sort  exists  there  is  no  doubt. 
We  know  that  Bismarck's  early  sym- 
pathies were  with  Austria,  and  it  appears 
that  these  sympathies  have  never  wholly 
died  out,  but  that  his  aim  is  still  to  es- 
tablish some  such  sort  of  union  as  existed 
before  1866  between  new  Germany,  only 
with  a  Prussian  hegemony  instead  of  an 
Austrian. 

Dr.  Busch  reports  tjjat  the  chancellor's 
way  of  looking  at  the  situation  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  Matters  standing  thus" — in  this  strain  will 
have  run  the  German  Chancellor's  thoughts  in 
the  presence  of  these  phenomena  —  *'  we  must 
look  out  for  an  ally ;  for,  although  France  ap- 
pears quite  peacefully  disposed  just  at  present, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  she  will  not  attack  us 
should  a  favorable  opportunity  present  itself 
for  so  doing.  England  is  of  but  small  account 
for  a  war  on  terra  firma  ;  it  therefore  is  obvious 
whose  alliance  we  must  seek.  Every  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  person  of  the  forty-two 
millions  inhabiting  the  German  Empire  would 
wish  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with 
both  Russia  and  Austria  at  the  same  time.  If, 
however,  we  are,  as  now,  compelled  to  choose 
between  our  two  neighbors,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  about  our  choice.  Not  alone  na- 
tional motives  point  unmistakably  to  Austro- 
Hungary,  amongst  whose  populations  may  be 
reckoned  ten  millions  of  Germans;  for  the 
Magyars  are  also  on  our  side,  and  have  been 
so  for  years  past,  the  Poles  of  Galicia  have  not 
the  least  desire  to  be  Russianized,  nor  have  the 
Czechs,  if  we  except  a  dozen  or  so  of  Intran- 
sigeantSy  who  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  sig- 
nifying nothing.  And  even  were  Austria  alto- 
gether Slav,  we  should  have  to  give  her  the 
preference.  Russia  is  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  we  cannot  be  of  much  use 
to  her  as  Allies.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
essentially  Austria's  interest  to  have  us  for 
friends.  Per  contra,  she  can  materially  aid  us 
in  carrying  out  a  policy  the  main  object  of 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  universal  peace. 
If  Austro- Hungary  and  Germany  unite  with 
this  object  in  view,  and  stand  back  to  back 
with  their  two  millions  of  soldiers,  like  a  gigan- 
tic square  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  desire  to  break  the 
peace,  the  more  exalted  Nihilistic  politicians 
in  Muscovy  will  scarcely  venture  to  attempt 
the  fulfilment  of  their  projects."  (Vol.  i.,  pp. 
400,  401.) 

The  secret  treaty  with  Austria  was  at 
last  concluded  at  Gastein  in  September, 
1879.  In  a  preliminary  discussion  with 
Count    Andrassy,    who    had    succeeded 
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Count  Beust  in  the  office  of  Austrian  for- 
eign minister,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
that  statesman  to  his  views,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  emperor  with  especial 
honor.  Francis  Joseph,  at  a  diplomatic 
dinner  given  in  the  chancellor's  honor  at 
SchSnbrunn,  advanced  to  the  threshold  of 
the  drawing-room  to  receive  his  guest. 
The  two  following  days  were  passed  by 
Andrassy  and  Haymerle,  Andrassy's  des- 
tined successor,  in  discussing  and  settling 
the  details  of  the  treaty  with  Bismarck. 

Its  text  [says  Dr.  Busch]  is  not  vet  known 
to  the  public,  but  we  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
defensive  alliance  between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tro-  Hungary,  stipulating  that  in  case  one  of 
those  States  shall  be  attacked  by  two  or  more 
Powers,  the  other  contracting  party  shall  come 
to  its  assistance  vi  et  armis. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  alliance,  we  are  told  they 
were  such  that  the  chancellor  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  it  accepted  by  the  em- 
peror William,  since  it  seemed  to  indicate 
a  distrust  of  the  personal  friendship  which 
the  czar  Alexander  II.  had  also  shown  to 
his  uncle.  Since  its  formation,  however, 
Alexander  II.  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
dynamite  of  Nihilistic  assassins.  Skobe- 
leff,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-German  party  in  Russia,  is  also  dead. 
Gortschakoff  has  disappeared  from  the 
scene;  and  though  Ignatieff,  another  of 
the  leaders  of  the  same  party,  was  minister 
of  the  interior  for  a  time,  he  was  only  a 
short  time  in  office,  and  the  successor  of 
Gortschakoff,  M.  de  Giers,  by  his  visits  to 
the  chancellor  at  Varzin  and  at  Friedrichs- 
ruhe,  has  shown  his  wish  to  be  on  terms 
of  good  understanding  with  his  powerful 
neighbor,  and,  according  to  all  outward 
appearances,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  re- 
formed again  last  autumn  at  Skiernivice. 
In  the  discursive  chapter  headed  "  Dip- 
lomatic Indiscretions,"  Dr.  Busch  gives 
us  some  of  the  chancellor's  utterances 
respecting  diplomacy  in  general,  and  of 
some  of  the  diplomatists  in  particular  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 
The  greater  part  of  these  speeches  are 
extremely  disparaging.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  chancellor  should  show 
much  admiration  for  his  colleagues  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  or  that  he  should  take  too 
favorable  a  view  of  the  merits  of  his  ad- 
versaries, M.  Thiers  and  M.  Jules  Favre. 
But  Prince  Gortschakoff,  to  whose  sup- 
port during  a  long  political  career  he  owes 
so  much,  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of 
••  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue,"  and  there 
is  hardly  a  single  Prussian  statesman  or 


diplomatist  of  whom  he  does  not  in  these 
pages  speak  in  terms  of  depreciation.  Is 
the  explanation  that  in  his  overweening 
sense  of  supremacy  he  can  bear  no  brother 
near  the  throne  ?  Dr.  Busch,  in  his  con- 
demnation of  what  he  is  pleased  to  style 
pathotechnics,  or  the  introduction  of  sen- 
timentalism  into  diplomacy,  cites  with  ad- 
miration the  chancellor's  account  of  Jules 
Favre  —  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe 
the  chancellor  was  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  Jules  Favre  really  "made  up"  and 
painted  his  cheeks  for  the  occasion. 

After  the  conferences  at  Haute-Maison  and 
Ferrieres  the  Chancellor,  speaking  of  Favre, 
said,  "  It  is  quite  true  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  crying,  and  I  made  some  endeavor 
to  console  him.  But,  after  inspecting  him 
carefully,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
not  squeezed  out  a  single  tear.  Probably  he 
hoped  to  work  upon  me  and  move  me  by  play- 
acting, as  the  Paris  lawyers  are  wont  to  ao 
with  their  audiences.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  he  was  painted  as  well  —  white  on  his 
cheeks  and  green  round  his  eyes  and  nostrils 
—  certainly  he  was  the  second  time,  here  in 
Rothschild's  ch&teau,  upon  which  occasion  he 
had  'made  up'  much  more  grey  and  infirm,  to 
play  the  part  of  one  deeply  afflicted  and  utterly 
broken  down.  His  object  was  to  excite  niv 
compassion,  and  thereby  induce  me  to  mod- 
erate my  demands  and  make  concessions.  But 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  feelings  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  263.) 

His  account  of  M.  Thiers  is  more  favor- 
able, though  still  disparaging  enough. 

Thiers  suited  the  Chancellor  better  than 
Favre,  although  he  once  remarked  of  the  for- 
mer :  "  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  diplo- 
matist about  him  ;  he  is  far  too  sentimental  for 
that  trade.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  a  negotiator — 
scarcely  even  to  be  a  horse-couper.  He  allows 
himself  to  be  'bluffed'  too  easily ;  he  betrays 
his  feelings  and  lets  himself  be  pumped." 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  264) 

One  can  hardly  wonder  at  his  disdain  for 
the  Due  de  Gramont  and  Emile  Ollivier. 

In  certain  Bismarckian  utterances  pro- 
nounced shortly  before  and  during  the  war, 
Gramont  repeatedly  figured  as  a  combination 
of  wroneheadedness  and  dulness.  The  Chan- 
cellor also  spoke  of  Ollivier  with  undisguised 
scorn*  Of  these  persons  he  once  remarked, 
"Gramont  and  Ollivier  are  pretty  fellows! 
Were  I  in  their  place,  having  brought  about 
such  a  catastrophe,  I  would  at  least  enlist  in 
some  regiment,  or  even  become  a  franc-tireur, 
if  I  had  to  be  hanged  for  it  That  great  strap- 
ping fellow,  Gramont,  would  do  well  enough 
for  a  soldier."    (Vol.  i ,  p.  266.) 

The  English  diplomatists  come  in  for  the 
largest  share  of  the  chancellor's  approving 
judgments. 
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Upon  the  same  occasion  he  spoke  in  praise 
of  Russell's  compatriot,  Lord  Napier,  formerly 
British  Envoy  in  Berlin,  as  a  man  with  whom 
it  was  very  easy  to  get  on ;  also  of  Buchanan, 
whom  he  described  *'  as  dry  but  trustworthy." 
**  And  now  we  have  got  Loftus, "  be  continued. 
"  The  position  of  an  English  Minister  in  Ber- 
lin is  one  of  special  responsibility  and  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  family  connections 
existing  between  the  English  and  Prussian 
Courts.  It  exacts  the  greatest  possible  tact 
and  attention  from  its  occupant"  He  then 
became  silent ;  but  his  silence  spoke.  Subse- 
quently, however  (no  Englishman  being  pres- 
ent), he  expressed,  and  in  very  forcible  terms, 
his  opinion  that  Loftus  in  no  way  fulfilled  the 
above-mentioned  requirements.  (Vol  i.,  pp. 
226,  267.) 

Lord  Augustus  Loftus  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Odo  Russell,  who  filled  for  fourteen 
years  with  consummate  ability  this  impor- 
tant post.  No  minister  of  Great  Britain 
ever  displayed  greater  tact  in  dealing  with 
an  overbearing  power,  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  much-lamented  and  premature 
death  has  been  the  outbreak  of  direct  per- 
sonal aversion  and  hostility  between  the 
chiefs  of  the  British  and  German  Cabi- 
nets, to  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  mainly 
contributed  by  his  discourteous  and  un- 
dignified language. 

We  may  ascribe  the  chancellor's  unfa- 
vorable opinion  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to 
the  incident  of  the  year  1875,  when  it  was 
publicly  reported  that  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment had  only  been  again  prevented 
by  the  efforts  of  the  czar  of  Russia  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff  from  declaring  war 
against  France,  and  when  the  Russian 
chancellor  took  occasion  to  address  a 
circular  despatch  to  his  envoys  abroad, 
beginning,  "Maintenant  la  paix  est  as- 
sure'e."  Bismarck  denies  that  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  statement  that  Prussia 
was  then  meditating  another  war,  and 
declares  that  the  whole  alarm  was  got  up 
between  Gortschakoff  and  Gontaut,  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
order  that  the  former  might  be  gratified 
with  the  praises  of  French  newspapers 
and  be  styled  the  saviour  of  France,  and 
speaks  of  the  Russian  chancellor  with  what 
little  verisimilitude  his  own  relations  with 
him  for  thirty  years  testify,  as  being  gov- 
erned in  his  policy  by  a  feeling  of  favor- 
itism for  France. 

Upon  Gortschakoff  the  Chancellor  pro- 
nounced judgment  to  me  as  follows,  in  March, 
1879 :  **  Without  the  least  reason,  many  people 
take  him  for  a  particularly  clever  and  skilful 
diplomatist  He  never  has  any  really  great 
object  in  view,  and  therefore  cannot  point  to 
any  remarkable  success.     His  policy  is  not  that 


of  Czar  Alexander,  nor  is  it  a  Russian  policy, 
but  one  dictated  and  guided  in  the  first  place 
by  considerations  personal  to  himself,  and  in 
the  second  by  his  preelection  for  France,  which 
his  master  does  not  share.  His  chief  charac- 
teristic is  a  highly  developed  egotism;  his 
chief  aim  the  gratification  of  his  yearning  to 
be  esteemed  a  politician  of  the  first  class,  which 
is  just  what  he  is  not.  Hence  his  chronic  dis- 
position to  invent  scenes  in  which  he  can  play 
a  part  likely  to  elicit  applause  from  public 
opinion.  The  Russian  Chancellor  has  only 
exhibited  any  personal  activity  during  the  past 
four  years ;  and  no  expert  will  venture  to  say 
that  his  operations  have  revealed  either  adroit- 
ness or  perspicuity."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  267.) 

As  to  Prussian  Excellencies,  Dr.  Busch 
says  he  can  only  quote  such  of  his  re- 
marks as  apply  to  persons  no  longer  liv- 
ing. And  these  remarks  deal  chiefly  with 
Von  der  Goltz,  the  Prussian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  who  so  successfully  succeeded 
in  hoodwinking  the  French  emperor  and 
his  minister  both  before  and  after  the 
Prusso-Austrian  war;  Count  Harry  von 
Arnim  and  Von  Savigny  —  all  of  whom  he 
suspected  of  wishing  to  replace  him  in  the 
direction  of  Prussian  affairs  —  and  Count 
Bernstorff.  M.  de  Savigny  was  of  French 
origin,  and  descended  —  like  Brassier  de 
Saint  Simon  and  so  many  others  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Prussian  service  —  from  a  French  family 
which  had  emigrated  to  Prussia  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  M. 
de  Savigny  was  a  Catholic.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Count  Harry  von  Arnim. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
had  considerable  credit  at  court.  He 
worked  harmoniously  with  Birmarck,  and 
was  on  cordial  terms  with  him  until  Bis- 
marck suspected  he  was  aiming  at  the 
presidency  during  a  ministerial  crisis. 
The  chancellor  contrived  to  exasperate 
Savigny  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter 
gave  in  his  resignation,  and  the  king  sac- 
rificed  him  to  Bismarck,  as  he  afterwards 
(and  with  more  reason)  sacrificed  Von 
Arnim.  Bismarck  was  reinstated  more 
firmly  than  ever  in  the  presidency,  and  on 
being  congratulated  he  replied,  "  You  can 
offer  me  twofold  congratulations,  for  not 
only  do  I  remain  chancellor,  but  I  have 
besides  the  good  luck  to  have  got  rid  of 
Savigny." 

As  tne  chancellor  disdains  the  graces 
of  eloquence,  it  is  only  natural  that  be 
should  be  no  real  orator;  nevertheless, 
his  speeches  possess  a  rude,  knotted 
strength,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
tortuous,  rugged,  and  involved  sentences 
has  caused  him  to  be  compared  as  a 
speaker  to  Cromwell    He  hits  frequently 
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on  striking  images  and  on  condensed 
forms  of  expression,  some  of  which  have 
startled  Europe.  He  is  not  above  using 
French  words  and  phrases  and  proverbs 
when  they  suit  his  turn.  His  use  of 
French  words,  indeed,  is  sometimes  made 
in  a  way  which  we  should  not  consider 
good  taste  in  England,  as  when  he  says, 
"Such  complimems  obtain  a  wide  reten* 
tissement"  However,  he  has  struggled 
hard  to  prevent  the  importation  of  French 
Liberal  doctrines  into  Germany,  and  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  I  fail  to  perceive  in 
France's  present  condition  any  tempta- 
tion to  us  to  clothe  our  healthy  body 
in  the  Nessus  mantle  of  French  theo- 
ries of  government."  On  one  occasion 
he  said,  "  A  war  made  by  Prussia  to  es- 
tablish the  Union  would  remind  me  of  the 
Englishman  who  fought  and  overcame  a 
sentry  in  order  to  hang  himself  in  the 
sentry  box."  He  exclaimed  to  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Diet,  "You  are  like  Archi- 
medes with  his  circle,  who  did  not  notice 
that  the  city  had  been  captured."  After 
Sadowa  he  exclaimed :  "The  game  is  not 
won  yet;  we  have  only  doubled  the 
stakes."  Another  of  his  expressions  is, 
"We  cannot  hasten  the  ripening  of  fruit 
by  holding  a  lamp  under  it."  He  observed 
of  an  aggressive  motion  in  the  Chamber : 
"  When  I  first  read  Deputy  Lasker's  mo- 
tion, it  struck  me  that  its  author  must 
have  felt  something  like  Hotspur,  as  de- 
scribed by  Shakespeare,  when  complain- 
ing of  the  tiresomeness  of  his  life  just 
after  he  had  slaughtered  half-a-dozen 
Scots.  Nothing  was  going  on ;  a  little 
variety  had  to  be  imported  into  the  situa- 
tion." During  the  debate  of  October, 
1878,  upon  the  Repression  Bill,  he  said, 
"Speaking  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  progression  is  capital  manure  where- 
with to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  crop  of 
Socialism." 

The  following  comparison  is  very  hu- 
morous. He  was  replying  to  the  long- 
winded  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressists, which  filled  twenty  columns  of 
the  Parliamentary  reports :  — 

I  have  often. had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
specimens  of  his  eloquence,  which  have  always 
impressed  me  as  resembling  a  performance  of 
the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  the  interminable  tri- 
umphal procession  in  which  at  first  surprises 
you.  When  it  goes  by  for  the  third  time,  how- 
ever, you  exclaim,  Good  God  !  why,  there  are 
the  same  people  in  the  same  dresses  as  before 
marching  across  the  stage  again  1 

In  his  letters  to  his  sister  and  to  his 
wife  there  are  many  passages  of  quaint 
description.     Holland   he  describes  as  a 


vast  meadow,  always  fiat  and  always  green, 
upon  which  bushes  grow,  cattle  teed,  and 
towns  cut  out  of  old  picture-books  stand. 
Of  Russia  he  writes  from  Moscow  to  bis 
wife :  — 

Green  has  every  right  to  be  the  Russian 
national  color,  as  it  is.  I  slept  through  forty 
of  the  hundred  (German)  miles  hither,  but  the 
remaining  sixty  were  all  shades  of  green. 
Bushy  brakes  dotted  with  beeches  cover  the 
swamps  and  hills — luxuriant  grass,  long  green 
meadows— such  is  the  country  for  ten,  twenty, 
forty  miles  at  a  stretch.  Moscow,  viewed  from 
the  heights,  resembles  a  pasturage.  The  zinc 
of  the  roof  is  green,  the  cupolas  are  green,  the 
soldiers  are  green,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
eggs  now  before  me  were  laid  by  green  hens. 

Among  his  reminiscences  of  court  life 
we  find  the  following  amusing  account  of 
one  of  Humboldt's  famous  readings  at  the 
Royal  Palace :  — 

The  old  gentleman  used  to  be  horribly  an- 
noyed when  he  could  not  have  all  the  talking 
to  himself.  I  remember  that  once  there  was 
somebody  at  the  King's  who  took  up  the  con- 
versation, and  quite  naturally  —  for  he  could 
talk  in  an  agreeable  manner  about  things  that 
interested  every  one  present.  Humboldt  was 
beside  himself.  Growling,  he  filled  his  plate 
with  a  pile  of  goose-liver  pie,  fat  eels,  lobster- 
tails,  and  other  indigestible  substances  —  a  real 
mountain  1  It  was  quite  astounding  what  the 
old  man  could  put  away.  When  he  could 
positively  eat  no  more,  he  could  no  longer  keep 
quiet,  and  so  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  con- 
versation into  his  own  hands.  "Upon  the 
peak  of  Popocatepetl,"  he  began  —  but  it  was 
no  use ;  the  narrator  would  not  be  cut  short  in 
his  story.  "  Upon  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl, 
seven  thousand  yards  above"  .  .  .  he  resumed, 
after  coughing  and  raking  up  his  throat  to 
attract  attention;  but  again  he  failed  to  get 
his  oar  in,  and  the  narrator  calmly  went  on. 
"  Upon  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  seven  thou- 
sand yards  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,"  ...  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  agitated 
voice,  shaken  by  grief  and  indignation ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  the  other  man  talked  away  as 
steadily  as  before,  and  the  company  listened 
to  him  and  to  him  only.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  been  heard  of  1  Humboldt  sat  down  in 
a  fury  and  plunged  into  profound  meditations 
upon  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  261.) 

The  chancellor  appears  in  his  most 
amiable  light  in  his  family  relations,  his 
home  life,  and  his  love  of  the  country  and 
country  scenes.  His  marriage  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  having  wrought  a  great 
change  in  his  existence.  He  addresses 
his  wife  as  "  my  heart,"  "  my  beloved 
heart,"  and  when  absent  on  political  mis- 
sions sends  her  sprigs  of  geranium  from 
Peterhof,    heatherbells    from    Bordeaux, 
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and  edelweiss  from  Gastein.  On  the  six- 
teenth anniversary  of  their  marriage  he 
declares  to  her  that  "she  brought  sun- 
shine into  his  bachelor  life."  Writing 
from  Biarritz  he  says :  ••  My  conscience 
smites  me  for  seeing  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  without  you.  If  you  could  be 
suddenly  carried  hither  through  the  air,  I 
would  straightway  take  you  off  to  St.  Se- 
bastian." From  the  pavilion  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  near  Warsaw,  he  wrote :  "  The 
wind  blows  recklessly  over  the  Vistula, 
and  works  such  havoc  on  the  chestnut 
and  lime  trees  surrounding  me  that  their 
yellow  leaves  hurtle  against  the  panes ; 
but  sitting  here  with  double  windows,  tea, 
and  thoughts  of  you  and  the  children,  I 
can  smoke  my  cigar  comfortably."  The 
princess,  we  find,  is  of  a  quick,  lively  dis- 
position, with  a  good  share  of  mother  wit, 
intelligence,  and  good  taste;  she  is  a  care- 
ful and  prudent  housewife,  and  when  she 
accompanied  her  husband  to  St.  Peters- 
burg the  little  dinners  and  evening  recep- 
tions at  the  Prussian  Legation  in  the 
Stenbock  Palace  were  especially  appre- 
ciated by  society  in  the  Russian  capital, 
although  the  Prussian  minister  could  not 
vie  with  his  French,  English,  and  Aus- 
trian colleagues  in  splendor  and  display. 
-We  have  seen  that  the  lady  inherited  from 
her  parents  a  spirit  of  evangelical  piety, 
which  seems  to  have  hardened  her  espe- 
cially towards  the  infidel  French  nation, 
as  we  are  told  she  urged  the  chancellor  on 
to  effect  their  extermination. 

Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Sedan  the  Chan- 
cellor read  aloud  to  us  an  extract  from  one  of 
her  letters  praying,  in  Scriptural  language,  that 
the  French  might  be  destroyed.  "May  I  ask 
how  the  Countess  is?"  enquired  Prince  Al- 
brecht  (Oct  29,  1870)  whilst  dining  with  the 
Chancellor  at  Versailles.  "Oh,"  replied  the 
latter,  "she  is  all  right,  now  that  her  son  is 
getting  better ;  but  she  is  still  suffering  from 
her  grim  hatred  of  the  Gauls,  whom  she  would 
like  to  see  shot  and  bayonetted,  every  man  jack 
of  them,  even  the  tiny  children,  who  really  can' 
not  kelp  having  been  born  of  such  abominable 
parents"  A  few  days  later  he  imparted  to  us 
a  remark  made  by  her  conceived  in  a  not  much 
milder  spirit  than  the  above  —  "  I  fear  that  you 
will  not  find  any  Bibles  in  France,  and  there- 
fore shall  send  you  the  Psalm-book,  so  that  you 
-  may  read  the  prophecy  against  the  French  :  I 
say  to  you  the  godless  shall  be  exterminated." 
(Vol.  if.,  p.  278.) 

The  prince*  has  three  children,  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons.  The  daughter,  the 
countess,  was  born  in  1848,  and  married 
to  Count  Rantzau,  who  has  three  children. 
Of  his  two  sons,  Counts  Herbert  and 
Wilhelm,  the  former  has  taken  to  diplo- 


macy, and  is  well  known  in  our  capita] ; 
the  latter  studied  law  and  has  been  to 
Parliament  Both  served  in  the  French 
war  as  dragoons,  and  Count  Herbert  was 
wounded  at  Mars  la  Tour.  From  his  let- 
ters and  his  habits  it  is  apparent  that  the 
prince's  love  of  the  country  is  no  affecta- 
tion. In  many  of  his  letters  there  are 
passages  of  descriptions  of  natural  scen- 
ery which  could  have  been  written  by  no 
one  who  was  not  a  lover  and  minute  ob- 
server of  nature;  some  are  quite  land- 
scapes in  print. 

When  residing  on  bis  estates  in  Pome- 
rani  a,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Sachsenwald, 
not  a  day  passes  in  which  he  does  not 
make  excursions  among  the  neighboring 
beech  woods  and  pine  forests.  "  What  I 
like  best,"  he  remarked  to  Dr.  Busch,  "is 
to  be  in  well-greased  boots  far  away  from 
civilization."  Talking  at  Versailles  about 
his  old  cowherd  Brand,  "  one  of  those  old 
pieces  of  furniture  with  which  the  mem- 
ories of  my  youth  are  indissolubly  bound 
up,"  he  observed,  "whenever  I  think  of 
him  I  am  reminded  of  heather  bloom  and 
buttercups." 

Up  to  the  age  of  sixty  the  prince  was 
famed  for  dexterity  in  all  sorts  of  manly 
exercises.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  bold 
and  untiring  horseman.  At  Kdniggratz 
he  was  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle,  and 
the  day  after  the  fall  of  Sedan  he  rode 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  midnight;  by 
his  own  confession,  however,  he  has  been 
thrown  some  fifty  times,  and  once  fell 
badly  at  Varzin  and  broke  three  ribs.  He 
was  also  a  good  swimmer,  and  a  letter 
written  in  185 1  shows  us  the  strange 
figure  of  the  Prussian  chancellor  swim- 
ming by  moonlight  in  the  Rhine.  He  is, 
too,  an  excellent  shot  with  all  kinds  of 
firearms,  and  was  noted  for  being  able  to 
decapitate  duck  after  duck  with  a  pistol 
as  they  swam  in  the  ponds  at  Kniephof. 
The  walls  and  floors  of  his  house  at  Var<- 
zin  exhibit  an  accumulation  of  trophies  in 
the  form  of  antlers  and  skins  and  stuffed 
creatures  and  heads  of  creatures,  spoils 
brought  home  from  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  chancellor  speaks  French,  English, 
and  Russian  with  facility,  and  reads  Ital- 
ian and  Polish.  Goethe  and  Shakespeare 
are  his  favorite  authors,  he  has  small 
fancy  for  Schiller,  and  is  addicted  to  the 
reading  of  French  and  also  English  nov- 
els. One  could  hardly  expect  to  find  Bis- 
marck's name  associated  with  Petrarch 
and  Laura,  yet  he  prepared  a  humorous 
surprise  for  a  leading  member  of  the  Pro- 
gressist party  by  presenting  him  from  his 
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pocket-book  with  a  little  bit  of  olive  which 
he  said  he  brought  him  as  a  peace-offering 
from  Vaucluse.  The  chancellor  does  not 
appear  to  take  much  interest  in  art  or  the 
theatre,  but  he  is  partial  to  music.  Writ 
ing  to  his  wife  in  1851,  he  describes  his 
condition  as  "sound  and  hearty,  but 
tinged  with  melancholy  homesickness, 
yearnings  for  forest,  ocean,  desert,  you 
and  the  children  all  mixed  up  with  sunset 
and  Beethoven." 

The  chancellor's  health,  which  affords 
so  many  opportunities  for  a  retreat  to 
Varzin,  is,  we  are  told,  really  not  good,  so 
that  he  who  was  formerly  an  incessant 
smoker  has  now  abandoned  the  habit  alto- 
gether. Nervous  irritability,  periodical 
sleeplessness,  a  stomach  out  of  order,  a 
varicose  vein,  and  neuralgic  pains,  form  a 
respectable  total  of  maladies.  He  is  irri- 
table, gives  way  at  times  to  volcanic 
bursts  of  temper,  for  which,  says  Dr. 
Busch,  he  is  copiously  supplied  by  the 
stupidity  and  malignity  of  Parliamentary 
parties  and  of  court  cliques.  Dr.  Busch, 
however,  informs  us  these  outbursts  rap- 
idly subside,  and  are  not  succeeded  by 
sulkiness  or  rancor.  On  April  1,  1870, 
says  Dr.  Busch,  I  congratulated  him  on 
the  recurrence  of  his  birthday,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  should  remain  with 
him  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  replied : 
"  I  hope  so  too.  But  it  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  be  with  me;  only  people 
should  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
my  irritability."  Dr.  Busch  says  it  is  a 
calumny  to  speak  of  him  as  a  cynic  or  a 
misanthrope,  a  satirist  or  a  backbiter. 
"  He  only  hates  and  despises  what  is  un- 
manly in  men,  and  he  only  jeers  at  them 
when  they  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
It  is  not  his  fault  that  this  is  frequently 
the  case,"  and  claims  for  him  some  allow- 
ance on  the  ground  that  he  has  become 
peculiarly  "susceptible  to  mistrust  and 
suspicion,"  on  account  of  his  experience 
"that  nowhere  under  the  sun  are  to  be 
found  more  hypocrites,  intriguers,  and  li- 
ars; more  vanity,  falsehood,  malignity, 
double-dealing,  and  envy,  than  within  the 
sphere  of  diplomacy,  and  in  the  higher 
circles  of  court  life. 

A  grateful  king  and  a  grateful  country 
have  taken  care  that  the  chancellor  should 
be  well  provided  for.  He  has  been  cre- 
ated a  prince,  and  as  German  chancellor 
receives  2,700/.  per  annum.  Besides  his 
ancestral  estate  of  Schtinhausen  he  has 
two  others  —  Varzin,  in  Nether  Pomera- 
nia;  and  the  Sacbsenwald  estate,  near 
Hamburg.  Up  to  1867  he  only  owned 
the  Schdnhausen  estate,  of  about  twenty- 


eight  hundred  morgen  in  extent.  With 
the  grant  of  60,000/.  made  him  by  the 
Prussian  Diet  he  bought  Varzin,  which 
with  some  additions  comprises  thirty  thou- 
sand morgen ;  and  the  emperor,  as  sove- 
reign duke  of  Lauenberg,  gave  him  the 
Sacbsenwald  domain,  which  produces 
about  5,000/.  a  year.  His  favorite  place 
of  residence  is  Varzin.  The  chancellor, 
we  are  told,  is  an  adept  in  farming  and 
forestry,  and  applies  to  nature,  we  are 
told,  the  same  rule  which  he  has  applied 
with  such  success  in  politics  —  she  must, 
whether  she  will  or  no.  He  takes  pride 
not  only  in  his  success  as  a  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  soldier,  but  as  a  farmer, 
forester,  and  manufacturer;  and  besides 
directing  the  affairs  of  Prussia  and  Eu- 
rope, manages  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
sawmills,  and  has  some  intention  of  be- 
coming a  paper  manufacturer. 

We  are  prevented  by  our  limits  from 
taking  notice  at  any  length  of  the  abun- 
dant materials  contained  in  Dr.  Busch's 
volumes  respecting  the  chancellor's  theo- 
ries of  constitutional  government,  if  they 
can  be  called  so.  As  a  constitutional  min- 
ister he  has  got  no  further  than  Strafford, 
and  he  was  prepared,  if  he  failed  at  Sa- 
dowa,  and  did  not  die  on  the  field  of  battle, 
to  undergo  Strafford's  fate ;  for  both  the 
military  preparations  for  the  war  and  the 
war  itself  with  Austria  were  made  in  defi- 
ance of  all  constitutional  principles.  It  is 
said  that  the  last  resistance  of  the  king  to 
the  declaration  of  war  was  overcome  by  a 
very  forcible  use  of  the  scaffold  as  an  argu- 
ment. The  king,  while  he  was  still  hesi- 
tating, drew  Bismarck  to  the  window  and 
showed  him  the  statue  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  said,  "That  statue  will  be 
thrown  down,  and  a  scaffold  erected  in  its 
place."  "If  such  is  the  situation,  sire, 
would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  you  and 
myself  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  sword 
in  hand?"  However,  considering  his 
monarchical  views,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  chancellor  gives  himself  more  trouble 
in  arguing  with  his  opponents  and  in  the 
management  of  constitutional  assemblies 
than  might  be  expected.  His  enormous 
prestige  and  his  vast  intellectual  power 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  royal 
power  at  its  present  height  in  Germany, 
and  in  establishing,  for  the  time  at  least, 
the  unconstitutional  doctrine  that  the 
prime  minister  is  not  the  minister  of  a 
Parliamentary  majority  but  of  the  king, 
and  can  set  at  defiance  the  usual  results 
of  Parliamentary  defeat.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  external  and  internal 
relations  of  Prussia  will  hold  good  in  the 
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hands  of  his  successor,  who  will  find  the 
chancellor  has  left  him  a  legacy  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  will  present  difficul- 
ties sufficient  to  tax  the  highest  powers 
and  virtues  of  statesmanship. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  which 
has  been  written  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  without  expressing  our 
regret  at  the  language  which  he  thought 
proper  to  address  to  the  ministers  of  this 
country  in  a  recent  speech  delivered  in  the 
Reichstag,  although  he  has  since  endeav- 
ored to  qualify  the  effect  of  it  by  the  mis- 
sion of  his  son  to  London  and  by  the 
friendly  assurances  of  the  emperor,  his 
sovereign.  But  if  his  object  had  been  to 
inflame  the  German  nation  with  jealousy 
and  resentment  towards  England,  he  could 
scarcely  have  employed  more  offensive 
and  insulting  expressions.  Prince  Bis- 
marck's outbursts  of  temper  remind  us  of 
the  puerile  splenetic  explosions  of  the 
first  consul.  Like  Napoleon,  although  he 
has  no  disinclination  to  the  use  of  force, 
he  is  at  least  equally  disposed  to  the  use 
of  cunning.  His  misunderstanding  with 
England  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  overreached  himself.  Instead  of 
simply  and  frankly  stating  what  he  wanted, 
he  resorted  to  equivocations,  of  which  the 
Prussian  agents  in  London  were  made  the 
reluctant  instruments.  He  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  the  colonial  extension  of 
the  German  Empire  could  only  be  effected 
by  trickery.  The  consequence  is  that  at 
Angra  Pequena,  at  the  Cameroons,  and  in 
New  Guinea,  his  infant  settlements  are 
founded  on  false  premises,  for  we  pre- 
sume that  even  Prince  Bismarck  does  not 
suppose  that  the  Pomeranians  or  the 
Rhinelanders  will  migrate  to  labor  in  the 
tropics.  The  first  use  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  newly  acquired  territories 
has  been  to  fire  upon  natives,  suspected 
of  British  sympathies,  and  to  expel  for- 
eigners. Their  policy  is  arbitrary  and 
exclusive.  We  take  the  liberty  to  remind 
Prince  Bismarck  that  in  every  British 
colony  under  heaven  there  are  swarms  of 
German  traders,  conducting  their  affairs 
and  gaining  wealth  with  a  degree  of  free- 
dom they  would  not  enjoy  in  their  own 
country;  and  that  the  largest  of  all  the 
German  colonies  is  that  settled  in  the 
heart  of  London,  where  the  Germans 
number  about  forty  thousand.  Does 
Prince  Bismarck  imagine  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  questionable  rights  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  or  New  Guinea  is  at  all 
comparable  to  the  enormous  advantages 
the  Germans  enjoy  under  British  laws 
and  British  colonial  rule?    We  have  no 


inclination  to  pursue  this  controversy. 
It  is  pitiable  to  see  a  man  of  such  com- 
manding gifts,  who  has  even  in  other 
fields  achieved  greatness,  descend  from 
his  real  eminence  to  petty  tricks,  to  spite- 
ful language,  and  to  narrow  prejudices. 
In  our  eyes  the  common  interests  of  Ger- 
many and  England  rest  on  broader  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  the  long  run  they  will  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ill-humor  or  caprice  of  a 
masterful  minister.  Happily  the  senti- 
ments of  the  court  of  Berlin,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  best  part  of  the  German 
nation,  are  of  a  more  sincere  and  friendly 
character,  and  Prince  Bismarck  himself 
has  been  compelled  to  defer  to  them.  The 
mission  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to 
London  was  received  as  an  amende  hono- 
rable for  the  intemperate  language  of  his 
father,  and  responded  to  with  courtesy 
and  good  humor.  There  may  have  been 
misunderstandings  on  both  sides,  but  we 
trust  they  are  now  removed,  and  that  no 
fresh  differences  will  arise  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  two  great  nations.  The  op- 
portune visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  son  to  Berlin,  to  congratulate  the  ven- 
erable emperor  of  Germany  on  his  eighty- 
eighth  birthday,  is  a  striking  and  auspi- 
cious proof  that  the  intimate  alliance  of 
the  two  courts  has  been  untouched  by 
the  temporary  friction  of  their  political 
servants. 


From  Belgravia. 
THE  LIGHT  ON  THE  SEINE. 

I. 

The  harsh  cry  of  a  water-fowl  comes 
from  the  tall  reeds  that  try  to  mirror  them- 
selves in  the  river.  The  reeds  cannot 
fully  see  themselves,  for  this  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  marshy,  and  narrow  lines  of  re- 
claimed grass  alternate  with  equally  nar- 
row lines  of  water,  cold  and  grey  on  this 
gloomy  evening. 

Just  before  the  river  bends  into  a  dark 
corner  a  tongue  of  land  projects  out  of 
the  marsh  ;  at  its  farthest  end  is  a  small 
white  lighthouse  tower,  and  where  it  joins 
the  marsh  stands  a  tiny  red-brick  cottage. 

Once  more  the  cry  of  the  marsh-fowl 
rings  out  and  seems  to  fit  with  the  weird 
pallor  of  the  scene,  with  the  leaden-col- 
ored sky,  and  with  the  pale  yellow  line 
over  the  grey  hills  that  show  beyond  the 
wooded  curve  of  the  river ;  fits,  too,  with 
the  silent  desolation  of  the  white  tower 
and  the  red  cottage.  The  highroad, 
twelve  feet  or  so  above  the  marsh,  is  still 
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and  empty,  and  it  is  too  dark  to  see  the 
red  and  golden  pumpkins  in  the  field  be- 
hind the  hedge  on  the  farther  side.  But 
for  that  cry  just  now,  life  seems  to  have 
gone  from  the  lonely  place.  It  is  not 
really  so. 

A  woman  lies  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
two  rooms  of  the  cottage ;  but,  though  she 
has  an  attractive  face,  it  is  worn  and  full 
of  suffering.  She  has  raised  herself  on 
her  elbow,  but  it  is  so  dark  she  can  no 
longer  see  through  the  window. 

"Will  Jean  never  come  back?"  she 
says  in  an  anxious  voice.  "The  lamp 
should  be  lit  by  now.  I  can  never  climb 
up  into  the  tower.  Oh,  my  Jean !  come 
back  quickly;  your  father  was  always 
ready." 

She  is  so  very  weak,  this  poor  Marie 
Ducange,  that  she  cannot  keep  her 
thoughts  fixed ;  they  go  off  now  to  her 
kind  old  husband  whom  she  laid  in  the 
churchyard  only  six  months  ago.  But 
she  soon  wipes  away  her  tears. 

44 1  must  not  cry  for  him,"  she  says; 
"  he  had  a  long  and  weary  life,  but  he  was 
always  good  to  me,  poor  soul,  and  always 
at  his  duty  ! " 

The  last  word  takes  her  back  to  the 
lighthouse.  It  has  become  quite  dark 
now,  the  light  should  be  giving  its  warn- 
ing; at  this  time  of  year  strangers,  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  of  the  river,  sometimes 
find  their  way  to  the  Seine  in  little  boats 
of  their  own. 

"Jean  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do,"  his 
mother  thinks,  and  a  comforted  look 
comes  to  her  pale  face.  "More  than 
likely,  be  is  at  the  lighthouse  by  this  time ; 
I  might  have  thought  of  that  sooner." 

Jean  is  a  big,  strapping  lad  of  fifteen, 
who  looks  more  like  Marie's  younger 
brother  than  her  son,  for  she  had:  been  a 
very  young  wife  for  her  old  husband. 
Between  them  they  had  managed  to  spoil 
the  dark-eyed,  merry  fellow.  Jean  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  every  one, 
though  he  has  often  played  truant  from 
school  and  has  been  foremost  in  any  mis- 
chief that  was  going  on.  Sometimes  the 
kind  old  father  shook  his  head,  but  Marie 
always  took  her  boy's  part.  Even  his 
steady  uncle,  Eugene  Dreux  from  Lille- 
bonne,  who  had  bought  the  mill  and  set- 
tled down  near  his  sister,  had  a  fancy  for 
Jean,  and  took  possession  of  his  nephew 
to  save  him,  as  he  said,  from  being  ruined. 
He  had  worked  steadily  under  his  uncle 
for  a  year  when  the  elder  Jean  died  ;  then 
Eugene  Dreux  made  out  such  a  good  case 
for  Marie  and  her  son  that  Jean  was  ac- 
tually trusted  with  the  care  of  the  light  in 


the  tower.  He  was  to  have  three  months1 
trial,  and  if  he  stood  this  satisfactorily,  be 
might  consider  himself  appointed  its  guar- 
dian. 

Jean  was  full  of  energy  and  industry, 
and  for  several  weeks  he  had  discharged 
his  duties  like  a  man,  but  his  mother's 
illness  had  kept  him  a  close  prisoner.  He 
had  given  up  all  his  accustomed  amuse- 
ments. She  had  been  lately  urging  him 
to  take  a  holiday,  for  so  long  as  he  was 
back  before  dark,  she  said,  he  could  not 
possibly  be  wanted.  Eugene  had  advised 
his  nephew  not  to  take  a  holiday  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  Marie  laughed  at  this 
prudent  advice. 

"  Uncle  Eugene  forgets  how  he  used  to 
love  dancing,"  she  said.  "  Go  to  the/?/* 
at  La  Malle,  Jean ;  I  know  you  will  be 
the  best  dancer  there." 

Some  distance  from  the  Seine  on  the 
side  opposite  the  lighthouse  there  is  a 
sandy  road  leading  to  a  village,  and  be- 
yond the  village  church  an  open  space 
called  the  Place  is  filled  with  groups  of 
people;  some  of  these  people  saunter  up 
and  down,  but  the  older  ones  are  seated 
under  two  canvas  booths,  and  are  drink- 
ing cider  drawn  from  huge,  gaily  painted 
casks  crowned  with  laurel  boughs. 

"  Where  is  that  black  -  eyed  rascal 
Jean  ?  "  a  man  says ;  "  he  has  danced  well 
to  day.  Old  or  young,  handsome  or  plain, 
he  danced  as  well  with  ooe  partner  as  he 
did  with  the  other,  and  now  I'll  make  him 
drink  my  health  again." 

There  is  a  call  for  "Jean  —Jean,"  bat 
he  does  not  answer  to  it,  and  the  cider* 
drinking  goes  on  without  further  allusion 
to  the  deserter. 

Where  is  Jean  ? 

In  the  dear  delight  of  dancing,  an  en* 
joyment  he  has  been  so  long  denied,  time 
has  fled  fast ;  he  has  drunk  cider  too,  far 
more  than  he  is  accustomed  to  drink.  He 
is  in  a  most  happy,  jovial  state,  when  bis 
partner  —  a  buxom,  dark -eyed  woman 
some  years  older  than  he  is  —  asks  him 
his  name. 

"Jean  Ducange,  at  your  service." 

"Jean  Ducange,"  she  says  slowly, 
"  that  is  the  name  of  the  lighthouse  keeper 
at  Caudebecquet" 

The  boy  is  a  stranger  to  her  as  he  is  to 
all  the  others,  and  she  has  been  admiring 
his  frank,  dark  face  and  bright,  saucy  eyes. 
As  she  speaks  she  sees  his  eyes  open 
widely,  while  his  face  loses  all  color. 

"  My  God  1 "  he  cries,  and  without  an- 
other word  he  darts  away  from  her.  He 
pushes  through  the  gay,  chattering  crowd. 
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No  one  seems  to  notice  him,  though  after- 
wards more  than  one  remembers  how  pale 
and  wild  the  stranger  lad  looked  as  he 
struggled  past  them. 

They  are  too  much  preoccupied  to  guess 
at  his  despair;  only  the  leaden  sky  sees 
that,  as  he  runs  desperately  along  the 
sandy  road  leading  to  the  Seine. 

"  My  God,  help  me ! "  he  cries  again  in 
an  anguish  of  terror,  and  he  tries  to  run 
faster  still. 

It  seems  to  Jean  that  the  road  lengthens 
itself  pitilessly,  and  yet,  though  he  longs 
to  reach  the  riverside,  he  dreads  the  news 
he  may  learn  there. 

At  last  he  has  gained  the  end  of  the 
long  road  and  comes  in  view  of  the  pale, 
cold-looking  river. 

The  light  is  shining  brightly  on  the 
other  side,  and  Jean's  throbbing  heart  is 
still  for  an  instant  with  the  shock  of  his 
alarm.  It  is  the  light:  who  then  has 
kindled  it  ?  He  is  found  out !  Some  one 
has  discovered  his  absence  and  has  lit  the 
lamp  in  the  tower.  It  cannot  be  his  sick 
mother.  The  thought  rouses  him  to 
greater  speed ;  for  Jean  dearly  loves  his 
mother,  and  the  idea  that  she,  in  her  weak, 
sickly  state,  should  have  exposed  herself 
to  the  night  air  and  climbed  that  high, 
ladder-like  staircase  makes  him  gasp  with 
fear.  His  fingers  tremble  so  that  he  can 
hardly  unfasten  the  rope  from  the  post  to 
which  the  boat  is  tied.  He  at  last  pushes 
off  the  boat,  now  quivering  like  some  liv- 
ing creature  on  the  pale  river,  and  as  he 
rows  rapidly  away  the  white  post  seems 
to  gleam  mockingly  at  him— a  phantom 
in  the  gloom. 

The  landing-place  opposite  is  in  a  little 
creek  between  the  lighthouse  and  the 
bend  of  the  river,  and  as  he  draws  near 
this  Jean  glances  over  his  shoulder. 
Some  one,  who  holds  a  lantern,  is  waiting 
for  him;  a  few  more  strokes  and  he  is 
there. 

Jean  feels  his  boat  drawn  into  the  sandy 
creek,  and  in  a  minute  he  has  stepped  on 
land. 

"  Is  it  you,  uncle?"  he  says,  and  then 
he  is  silenced  by  the  look  on  his  uncle 
Eugene's  face.  Always  a  hard,  expres- 
sionless face,  but  now,  as  the  light  from 
the  lantern  falls  on  it,  it  looks  red  and 
stern. 

He  does  not  speak  till  the  boat  is  safely 
fastened ;  when  this  is  done,  he  leads  the 
way  to  the  cottage. 

Jean  cannot  speak;  he  hangs  his  head 
as  he  follows  his  uncle;  but  as  he  sees  a 
light  in  his  mother's  room,  anxiety  for  her 
conquers  his  shame  for  his  neglect. 


"Did  mother  light  the  lamp  in  the 
tower?"  he  says  eagerly. 

His  uncle  shakes  his  head  sadly,  and 
then  going  into  the  cottage  he  places  the 
lantern  he  carries  on  the  table  and  turns 
to  Jean. 

••  I  lighted  the  lamp  when  I  saw,  on 
coming  back  from  Jumie'ges,  that  it  had 
not  been  kindled  —  but  I  was  too  late  —  I 
had  heard  a  cry,  even  so  far  off  as  the  high- 
road is  above  the  bend ;  I  got  down  to  the 
river  as  quickly  as  I  could  through  the 
trees,  but  all  I  could  see  was  a  small  boat 
bottom  upwards  between  the  two  sand- 
banks in  the  midst  of  the  stream." 

Jean  turns  a  ghastly  white,  but  he 
breaks  in  impetuously, — 

44  The  man  might  be  swimming,  he  may 
be  there  yet  —  let  us  go." 

His  uncle  catches  him  roughly  by  the 
arm. 

"  Keep  quiet,"  and  then  he  checks  his 
angry  tone.  **  I  should  be  harder  on  you, 
Jean,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  you  have  pun- 
ished yourself  enough,  you  have  ruined 
your  lite ;  you  had  your  future  made  for 
you,  plain,  and  straight,  and  easy-going; 
all  that  was  asked  of  you  was  a  little  self- 
control  and  self-denial,  and  because  you 
could  not  even  refuse  yourself  a  trifling 
amusement — may  God  have  mercy  on 
you — you  have  let  a  fellow -creature 
drown.  Hush  1 "  for  Jean  tried  to  be 
heard,  "  you  might  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  sure  I  have  made  every  effort ;  to- 
morrow will  tell  us  what  has  happened, 
and  a  strict  inquiry  will  be  made." 

**  It  need  not  be  made,"  says  Jean  dog- 
gedly. "I  shall  give  myself  up,  and  tell 
the  truth." 

His  uncle  is  silent,  but  he  had  decided 
what  to  do  before  Jean  had  crossed  the 
river. 

Presently  he  says,  "  No,  that  would  kill 
your  mother  and  ruin  our  good  name  in 
the  country.  No,  Jean ;  you  must  say 
good-bye  to  your  mother,  and  you  must 
go  away  at  daybreak.  You  are  strong 
and  honest,  and  von  must  do  the  best  you 
can  for  yourself." 

"Spare  me,  uncle,  I  cannot  leave  my 
mother,"  the  lad  says  piteously. 

"  Do  you  fear  to  trust  her  to  me  ?"  Eu- 
gene Dreux  answers  sternly.  "  You  have 
no  voice  in  this  matter,  Jean.  If  you  stay 
you  break  her  heart  and  ruin  us  all.  I 
pledged  myself  that  you  were  fit  for  your 
post ;  you  have  flung  away  my  character, 
as  well  as  your  own ;  you  must  go ;  but 
you  are  young,  and  you  have  time  to  be- 
gin afresh.  Here  is  some  money ; "  he 
puts  a  small  bag  on  the  table ;  "  your 
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mother  will  live  with  roe  at  the  mill;  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  you  again." 

Then,  before  the  Tad  can  answer,  be 
goes  away  with  his  lantern,  leaving  Jean 
alone  in  the  darkness. 

II. 

Four  years  have  gone  by  since  that 
gloomy  evening  by  the  Seine.  As  Eugene 
Dreux  expected,  although  he  had  not  told 
his  hope  to  his  nephew,  no  one  bad  ob- 
served the  absence  of  the  light  in  the 
tower,  and  although  some  inquiry  was 
made  about  a  stranger  who  rowed  up  from 
Pont  Andemer,  and  an  empty  boat  that 
floated  down  to  Villequier,  still,  as  no  one 
prosecuted  the  inquiry,  and  no  body  was 
found,  the  miller  kept  silence  about  the 
cry  he  had  beard,  and  the  event  was  soon 
forgotten. 

Eugene  Dreux  minded  the  lighthouse 
himself  for  a  while,  and  then  he  gave  out 
that  Jean  was  not  suited  to  the  post  and 
had  found  employment  far  from  home. 
Very  soon  a  sturdy  fisherman  succeeded 
to  Jean's  duties,  and  took  possession  of 
the  red-brick  cottage. 

The  broad-shouldered  miller  had  grown 
redder-faced  than  ever,  in  these  four  years, 
but  he  always  looked  stern  and  sad. 

His  sister  Marie  lived  with  him,  but, 
though  he  was  kind  and  gentle  to  her,  the 
poor,  delicate  woman  seemed  afraid  of 
him  ;  she  was  always  like  a  child  who  ex- 
pects rebuke.  Marie  had  not  been  able 
to  forgive  herself  for  her  share  in  Jean's 
neglect,  nor  could  she  pardon  Eugene  for 
robbing  ber  of  her  boy.  She  literally 
pined  for  a  sight  of  Jean.  Dreux  had 
given  the  lad  an  address  at  Caen  where  he 
could  occasionally  hear  news  of  his  moth- 
er ;  and  Marie  bad  learned  by  inquiry  that 
her  letter  sent  to  this  address  had  been 
asked  for ;  but  not  one  line  from  Jean  had 
broken  the  long,  sad  silence. 

She  sits  this  evening  at  the  open  door- 
way of  the  mill. 

This  old,  tumble-down,  half-timbered 
house  is  certainly  a  far  more  comfortable 
dwelling  than  the  red  cottage  on  the 
marsh;  there  she  could  only  see  the 
broad,  pale  river  and  its  willow-fringed 
banks;  but  now  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  the 
little  porch  outside  the  mill  —  from  this 
she  can  see  the  old  black  wheel  lumbering 
round,  and  the  bright  stream  of  water 
sparkling  and  dashing  and  gurgling  over 
a  heap  of  moss-grown  stones,  and  then 
flowing  on  peacefully  between  two  high, 
steep,  green  banks.  One  of  these  banks, 
that  nearest  the  winding  way  that  leads 
down  to  the  highroad,  is  topped  by  tall, 


shivering  poplar-trees  that  cast  long 
shadows  across  the  path,  for  it  is  after- 
noon in  late  September,  and  the  days 
shorten  fast.  There  are  gaps  among  the 
poplars,  and  through  these  broad  patches 
of  sunshine  fling  themselves  in  yellow  bars 
across,  and  so  make  the  road  chequered. 

Marie  wonders  where  Eugene  is  this 
pleasant  evening,  and  whether  he  is  out  in 
his  boat.  She  sighs  as  she  remembers 
what  the  neighbors  say  of  Eugene.  She 
is  so  infirm  that  she  rarely  stirs  beyond 
the  mill-stream ;  but  once  or  twice,  as  she 
has  sat  at  the  door  waiting  for  her  brother, 
it  has  seemed  to  her  that  the  burly  miller 
does  not  walk  so  steadily  as  he  did,  and 
that  he  speaks  in  a  thick,  strange  manner. 
Can  it  be  true  that  he  is  growing  fond  of 
drink? 

From  where  she  sits  Marie  cannot  see 
the  landing-place  and  its  posts ;  the  path 
winds  as  it  goes  down  bill  just  by  tbe 
creek.  Looking  back  at  the  lighthouse 
and  the  small  red  cottage,  stands  a  tall, 
bronzed,  and  bearded  man. 

At  last  he  turns  with  a  deep  sigh, 
crosses  the  higlrroad,  and  goes  up  the 
chequered  path  that  leads  to  tbe  mill. 

As  he  comes  in  sight  of  Marie  she 
jumps  up  from  her  chair  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  would  have  startled  her  brother. 
For  a  minute  she  stands  clinging  to  the 
side  of  the  porch,  and  then  she  walks  for- 
ward more  firmly  than  she  has  walked 
since  her  husband's  death,  and  with  a 
little  cry  flings  herself  into  her  son's  arms 
stretched  out  to  clasp  her. 

**  My  Jean,  have  you  come  back?"  she 
sobs.  "  The  Holy  Virgin  and  the  saints 
be  praised  1 "    Then  there  is  silence. 

Jean  has  sat  nearly  an  hour  beside  his 
mother.  He  has  been  telling  her  tbe  ups 
and  downs  in  his  life  since  they  parted. 
He  has,  however,  prospered  better  than 
he  could  have  hoped  for.  Though  bis 
uncle  had  refused  to  give  him  a  character, 
he  had  advised  him  to  seek  employment 
in  Caen  or  its  neighborhood,  and  after  one 
or  two  failures  Jean  had  at  last  found 
work  at  a  flour-mill  on  the  farther  side  of 
tbe  city. 

Marie  sits  looking  at  him,  hanging  on 
every  word.  What  a  fine  fellow  be  has 
grown,  she  thinks. 

44  But  you  look  so  sad,  my  Jean ;  and 
why  did  you  never  write  to  me,  or  come 
home?" 

Jean  shakes  his  head. 

"  I  should  not  be  here  now,  but  for  my 
master." 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  did  you  not  want  to  see 
me  once  more  ?  " 
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"Mother!"  He  puts  his  strong  arm 
round  her  and  gives  her  a  loving  kiss. 
"  1  have  longed  every  day  to  see  you ;  but 
see  you  not  that  I  had  earned  a  punish- 
ment, and  what  right  had  I  to  murmur  at 
being  parted  from  you  ?  How  do  I  know 
that  some  poor  mother  was  not  watching 
and  weeping  that  night  for  her  boy,  lost 
through  my  carelessness  ?  " 

Marie  wipes  her  eyes  by  rubbing  them 
on  Jean's  shoulder. 

••  Well,  well ! "  she  says,  ••  I  have  cried 
and  prayed  too  about  that  night.  I  was 
most  to  blame,  Jean,  and  I  know  Eugene 
thinks  so." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  Jean's  eyes  glisten ;  then 
after  a  bit,  "  At  last  I  told  my  master  how 
matters  stood,  and  he  said,  *  You  are  treat- 
ing your  mother  badly,  you  are  selfish  and 
cruel  to  her,  you  must  go  and  see  her, 
and  she  will  tell  you  whether  your  uncle 
has  forgiven  you.' " 

"  I  cannot  say  if  he  has."  Marie's  voice 
is  sad.  "Eugene  is  strange  and  silent, 
but  1  will  sound  him  when  he  comes  in. 
Did  you  see  his  boat  at  the  creek?" 

"No,"  Jean  answered;  "he  must  be 
out  of  sight  somewhere;  while  I  stood 
looking  up  and  down  the  river  there  was 
not  a  barge  or  a  boat  to  be  seen,  and  it  is 
high  tide,  too  —  a  very  high  tide,  I  may 
say.     What  ails  you,  eh,  little  mother?  " 

He  is  startled  by  the  change  in  her. 
She  sits  upright  in  her  chair  with  her  thin 
hands  clasped  in  her  lap;  a  grey  hue 
spreads  over  her  face;  the  only  sign  of 
life  she  gives  is  to  point  towards  the  river. 

He  catches  at  her  hand.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
he  says.  "What  ails  you?"  But  she 
pushes  his  hand  away,  she  gasps  for 
speech,  and  still  she  points  vehemently- 
forward. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  she  breaks  out  at 
last.  "It  is  the  mascaret,  and  it  is  just 
the  time.  Where  can  Eugene  be?  He 
will  be  lost  in  the /ft?//" 

Jean  looks  as  deathlike  as  his  mother. 
Away  from  the  river,  he  has  forgotten  the 
terrible  wave  which  at  this  time  of  year 
causes  such  destruction  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  A  flash  of  recollection  tells 
bim  why  the  boats  and  barges  were  all 
out  of  sight  as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  riv- 
er, they  are  lying  safely  moored  in  one  of 
the  creeks  lower  down. 

"  But,  mother,  tell  me,  why  do  you  fancy 
my  uncle  is  on  the  river  at  such  a  time? 
He  knows  better." 

"I "    Marie  shrinks  from  telling 

her  fears  about  her  brother.  "  I  know  it, 
Tean;  he  often  now  falls  asleep  —  in  his 
boat.    Do  you  understand  ?  "    She  clasps 


her  hands  together  with  a  terrible  sense 
of  her  own  helplessness.  "  My  boy,"  she 
sobs,  "he  is  changed:  we  have  ruined 
Eugene ! " 

But  Jean  hardly  hears;  her  shame- 
struck  face,  her  hesitation,  tell  him  all. 
He  hurries  down  the  winding  path  and 
plunges  in  among  the  trees  and  low-grow- 
ing bushes,  which  border  one  side  of  the 
creek  and  fill  up  the  broad  space  between 
the  highroad  and  the  angle  made  by  the 
bend  of  the  stream. 

Jean  has  been  walking  beside  the  river 
all  day,  and  he  feels  sure  he  must  have 
seen  his  uncle's  boat  if  Eugene  had  gone 
down  stream.  Some  instinct  tells  him 
that  the  boat  lies  hidden  beyond  the  bend ; 
this  thought  quickens  his  steps,  for  he 
knows  that  the  stream  narrows  again  at 
this  point,  and  that  the  creek  beyond  the 
bend  offers  no  shelter  from  the  fury  of 
the  flot. 

There  is  no  path  among  the  thickly 
planted  trees;  in  some  places  the  slender, 
white  stems  almost  touch.  Jean  has  to 
cut  away  with  his  clasp-knife  obstructing 
branches  of  the  undergrowth,  and  more 
than  once  he  trips  over  stumps  hidden  by 
this  lower  leafage.  At  last  he  reaches 
the  fringe  of  birch-trees  on  the  farther 
side  and  looks  up-stream.  A  boat  is 
twenty  yards  or  so  ahead  of  him,  and  be 
fancies  he  sees  a  man  lying  in  it. 

"Eugene!  Eugene  Dreux!"  he  calls 
loudly.  There  is  no  answer.  The  ground 
is  marshy  beyond  the  fringe  of  trees,  and 
the  footing  is  unsafe.  Jean  glances  at 
the  river;  he  thinks  it  is  no  longer  so 
smooth  and  still  as  when  he  stood  by  the 
lighthouse.  Yes,  there  is  a  slight  move- 
ment on  the  water. 

"  Eugene !  Eugene  Dreux ! "  he  shouts 
again. 

Marie  has  gone  back  to  her  bench  and 
sits  there  white  and  trembling.  The  hor- 
rible dread  she  feels  has  robbed  her  of  all 
power  of  movement.  She  knows  the 
strength  of  the  mascaret,  that  dreadful 
flot  which  has  worked  so  much  harm ;  the 
flot  that  carries  sand  and  stones  up  the 
river  and  makes  pilots  needful  on  the 
Seine.  She  remembers  that  cottages  built 
near  the  banks  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  furious  wave,  and  that  a  boat  left  un- 
moored is  sure  to  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

Her  eyes  open  widely  and  she  gives  a 
sharp  cry,  almost  a  shriek,  a  mixture  of 
terror  and  anguish.  In  her  longing  to 
save  Eugene,  Marie  has  forgotten  the 
nearness  of  the  catastrophe;  all  at  once 
she  sees  that  she  has  perhaps  sent  Jean 
to  his  doom. 
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Her  strength  comes  back  as  it  some- 
times does  to  the  weakest  in  this  moment 
of  terror.  She  staggers  down  the  wind- 
ing path  ;  she  has  reached  the  creek ;  but 
she  does  not  look  towards  the  bend;  in- 
stead she  faces  round  and  gazes  down  the 
Seine. 

The  grey  pallor  spreads  over  her  face 
again,  and  she  stretches  out  her  arm  as  if 
to  push  back  something  that  comes  near- 
er. 

Hark!  what  is  that? 

A  low  murmur  that  swells  like  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  swells  louder  and  louder 
as  it  comes  nearer. 

It  is  the  roar  of  rushing  water,  and 
Marie  stands  spellbound  and  listening. 
Nearer  —  nearer,  the  roar  sounds  like 
thunder ;  Marie's  eyes  are  strained  to  the 
farthest  point  she  can  see  —  the  bend  the 
Seine  makes  below  Caudebec.  The  water 
is  quiet,  though  it  has  no  longer  the 
glassy  stillness  of  five  minutes  ago. 

In  a  moment  as  she  gazes  she  sees  the 
river  rise  up  as  if  to  leave  its  bed.  Ma- 
rie's tongue  is  loosed. 

•'  Jean  !  Jean  ! "  she  cries  wildly,  *'  save 
yourself,  the  flot  is  here." 

On  rolls  the  water  in  one  wide,  sweep- 
ing wave,  gathering  volume  as  it  comes, 
six  feet  above  its  usual  level;  it  flings 
with  fury  stones  and  spray  up  the  banks 
in  clouds  of  foam,  filling  the  air  with  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  flot. 

On  it  comes  with  lightning  swiftness,  a 
huge  mass,  twenty  feet  high  by  now, 
against  the  lighthouse  tower.  Another 
wave  follows  in  fierce  fury,  and  then  a  third 
spreads  over  the  marsh  in  a  yellow,  foam- 
ing flood  that  doubles  the  width  of  the 
river. 

The  sight  brings  back  Marie's  wits,  she 
wades  into  the  yellow  flood  and  cries  out 
44  Help  1 "  to  the  red  cottage. 

But  many  feet  of  water  flow  between, 
and  she  feels  the  oozy  ground  sink  under 
her  feet ;  it  is  hopeless  to  seek  aid  from 
the  cottage.    She  gets  back  to  firm  land. 

To  reach  the  village,  she  must  follow 
the  highroad  behind  thecopsewood  —  she 
staggers  on. 

But  the  impulse  which  has  carried  her 
forward  leaves  her  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

"  My  God !  help  me,"  she  cries,  and 
then,  pale  and  shaking  in  every  limb,  she 
clings  to  the  wall  of  the  little  arch  under 
which  the  mill-stream  flows  down  the 
Seine. 

It  is  springtime,  the  mill-wheel  goes 
round  merrily,  and  the  miller's  man,  a  tall, 
dark-eyed  fellow,  stands  beside  the  miller 


seated  in  the  porch.  Eugene  Dreuz's 
face  is  neither  so  sad  nor  so  red  as  it 
was,  but  he  goes  about  on  crutches,  and 
people  say  he  will  never  use  his  legs 
again. 

**  Well,  uncle,"  Jean  says, "  I  must  leave 
you  at  the  week's  end,  or  my  master  will 
fill  up  ray  place." 

Jean's  eyes  go  on  to  his  mother,  who 
stands  near,  and  to  his  surprise  she  smiles 
at  his  words. 

**  It  was  a  pity,  Jean,  you  saved  me  from 
the  flot,"  his  uncle  says  gruffly,  "  if  you  are 
now  going  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  No, 
Jean,  the  mill  will  keep  us  all  and  more. 
I  give  it  up  to  you  —  you  are  its  master." 
Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  SCARCE  BOOK. 

Were  the  well-meaning  persons  to  have 
their  way  who  long  for  the  establishment 
of  an  English  Academy,  one  wonders 
what  would  be  the  attitude  of  such  an  au- 
gust body  towards  a  writer  like  Cobbett. 
And  yet  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  classic  ad- 
mits, 1  suppose,  of  little  question.  The 
position  he  holds  among  the  immortals 
he  has  taken,  as  it  were,  by  storm ;  and 
what  no  favor  of  literary  clique  helped  to 
gain,  no  passing  whim  of  favor  can  take 
away.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  as  the 
English  language  comes  more  and  more 
to  savor  of  the  dissecting-room  and  the 
studio,  and  the  form  of  its  literature  to 
sink  beneath  the  weight  of  its  matter, 
criticism  may  attach  a  yet  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  style  as  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  an  author,  and  the  surrounding 
desert  render  yet  more  gracious  such 
wells  as  still  exist  of  "  English  pure  and 
undefiled."  But  of  the  merits  of  Cobbett's 
style  there  can  be  no  question.  In  his 
moods  of  most  frantic  violence,  dancing  a 
war-dance  around  Lord  Castlereagh's  dead 
body,  or  covering  with  the  foulest  abuse 
the  honored  name  of  Burke,  the  manner 
of  his  writing  never  lacks  in  skill.  We 
may  not  approve  the  music  it  gives  forth, 
but  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  pipe  is 
never  out  of  tune.  Nor  is  the  secret  of 
the  merits  of  his  style  far  to  seek.  Of 
none  other  does  the  saying  of  Buffon  hold 
more  profoundly  true  that  U  style  c*€st 
Fhomme.  His  very  weaknesses  as  a  man 
lent  strength  to  bis  writing.  Because 
he  was  obstinate,  narrow-minded,  and 
could  see  only  the  one  side  of  a  question, 
therefore  his  sight  bad  nothing  to  distract 
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it  from  seeing  what  he  did  see  with  per- 
fect distinctness  and  from  describing  that 
with  perfect  accuracy.  It  is  surely  no 
mere  coincidence  that  in  our  times  a  sim- 
ilar intellectual  soil  has  produced  for  us  a 
similar  intellectual  harvest,  and  that  the 
greatest  of  living  English  orators  recalls 
in  his  obstinacy  and  in  his  self-sufficiency, 
no  less  than  by  the  spell  of  his  eloquence, 
the  memory  of  Cobbett. 

To  good  writing,  profound  knowledge 
is  often  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 
The  author's  sentences  become  loaded 
with  parentheses,  because  his  mind  is 
being  crossed  by  contrary  currents  of 
thought.  The  panting  expression  toils  in 
vain  after  the  conception ;  the  most  notable 
instance  of  which  tendency  is  to  be  found 
in  the  style  of  Thucydides,  the  rush  of 
whose  meaning,  very  often,  scarcely  con- 
tains  itself  within  the  banks  of  grammar, 
So,  too,  we  have  been  lately  told  that  the 
strange  vocabulary  of  "immensities,' 
"eternities,"  etc.,  which  Carlyle  was  con 
tinually  employing,  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  awkwardness  with  which  he 
approached  subjects  too  deep  for  words. 

No  such  difficulty  attended  the  steps  of 
Cobbett.  The  native  hue  of  his  argument, 
in  all  conscience  resolute  enough,  is  never 
sicklied  o'er  by  any  pale  cast  of  thought. 
•*  His  Minerva  is  born  in  panoply."  "  The 
twilight  of  dubiety  never  falls  upon  him." 
Res  duplex.  But  could  Cobbett  have 
understood  the  saying  he  would  have  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  to  the  double-faced."  Of 
all  writers  who  have  lived,  he  is  the  most 
frankly  and  completely  materialist.  ••  In 
the  groves  of  his  academy  at  the  end  of 
every  vista  we  see  nothing  but"  —  the 
stomach.  "  Whose  God  is  their  belly." 
Only  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  himself  the 
most  frugal  of  men,  it  is  for  the  belly  of 
others  that  he  is  concerned.  **  I  have  ob- 
served, and  I  beseech  you  to  attend  to  it," 
he  wrote  to  the  English  people,  ••  that  the 
words  liberty,  freedom^  rights,  and  the 
rest  of  the  catalogue,  which  hypocritical 
knaves  send  rolling  off  the  tongue,  are 
worth  nothing  at  all.  It  is  things  that 
we  want.  Those  men  who  make  a  fuss 
about  sorts  of  government,  and  who  tell 
us  about  the  good  things  which  arise  from 
the  republican  government  of  America, 
deceive  themselves  or  deceive  others.  It 
is  not  because  the  government  is  republi- 
can, but  because  it  is  cheap;  and  it  is 
cheap  not  because  it  is  republican,  but 
because  the  people  choose  those  who 
make  the  laws  and  vote  the  taxes.  If  the 
president  of  America  were  called  king  of 
America  instead  of  being  called  president, 


it  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  the 
people,  if  the  king  cost  no  more  than  the 
president  now  costs.  Nothing  is  worth 
looking  at,  nothing  is  worth  talking  about 
but  the  cost,  because  it  is  this  that  comes 
and  takes  the  dinner  from  the  laborer  and 
that  takes  the  coat  off  his  back." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  of  this 
stamp  should  be  neglected  at  the  present 
day.  Alike  in  his  merits  and  in  his  faults 
Cobbett  appeals  but  little  to  a  modern 
taste.  The  gulf  which  divides  Gillray 
from  Tenniel,  is  not  wider  than  that  which 
separates  Cobbett  from  the  modern  con- 
troversialist. We  may  have  become,  as  he 
complained,  "a  hollow  and  trivial  nation," 
••  frivolous,  effeminate,  and  senseless," 
but  at  least  we  have  the  qualities  of  our 
defects,  and  are  not,  like  him,  brutal. 
Some  of  us  are,  perhaps,  still  capable  of 
removing  our  neighbor's  landmark,  but 
we  are  careful  to  do  so  with  "agricultural 
implements."  Moreover,  Cobbett  was,  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  innermost  being,  a 
Philistine  of  the  Philistines,  and  we  are 
nothing  if  not  "cultured."  In  his  youth, 
when  in  America,  and  fighting  single- 
handed  the  battles  of  the  English  people 
and  Constitution,  he  heard  himself  de- 
scribed one  day  by  the  English  consul  as 
"a  wild  fellow."  It  is  as  "a  wild  fellow  " 
that  he  takes  his  place  in  the  republic  of 
letters  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  guides  and  cicerones  of  that  republic 
should  prefer  to  give  him  a  wide  berth. 

After  all,  however,  the  main  reason  of 
the  neglect  which  has  overtaken  Cobbett 
lies  in  what,  when  he  was  alive,  undoubt- 
edly constituted  his  strength,  namely,  his 
exclusive  attention  to  politics.  Now, 
freshness  being  desirable  in  all  things, 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  unsavory  as 
stale  politics.  And  the  political  beliefs  of 
Cobbett  belong,  and  have  for  many  years 
belonged,  to  the  limbo  of  the  past;  gone, 
if  not  "to the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets," 
perhaps  to  a  warmer  place.  That  the 
English  people  were  once  free,  prosper- 
ous, and  contented;  that  it  was  "this  vile 
paper-money  and  funding  system,  this 
system  of  Dutch  descent,  begotten  by 
Bishop  Burnett,  and  born  in  Hell,"  which 
had  changed  that  state  of  things ;  that  to 
support  this  system  (the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  divert  their  estates  into  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  money- jobbers),  the  aristoc- 
racy had  to  be  bribed  by  places  and  pen- 
sions; that  its  maintenance  involved  so 
grievous  a  burden  of  taxation  upon  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  to  reduce  the  labor- 
ing classes  to  very  starvation ;  that  the 
remedy  lay  in  such  an  "  equitable  adjust- 
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meot "  as  should  give,  to  the  public  cred- 
itor and  the  public  pensioner,  only  what 
remained  after  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  had  been  rendered  tolerable ;  that 
such  an  equitable  adjustment  could  only 
be  obtained  in  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
and  that  therefore,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son, Reform  was  desirable,  —  in  these 
propositions  may  be  roughly  summarized 
the  main  articles  of  Cobbett's  political 
creed.  But  the  mere  statement  of  them 
proves  better  than  the  most  eloquent  argu- 
ment how  wholly  they  belong  to  the  past. 
There  may  be  much  that  still  requires  rem- 
edy in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
but  no  honest  man  can  say  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  excessive  taxation  falling  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  the  **  facts  and 
fallacies  "  of  the  "  Financial  Reform  Al- 
manack "  are  at  most  the  mere  ground- 
swell  of  what  was  once  an  angry  sea. 
Quisque  suos  manes  patimur ;  but  a  so- 
ciety which  has  survived  the  cannonading 
of  (fobbett  may  await,  perhaps,  with  con- 
fidence the  Greek  fire  of  Messrs.  Cham- 
berlain and  Henry  George. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  task  of  commenting  on  any  book  writ- 
ten by  Cobbett,  without  continually  tres- 
passing upon  the  field  of  politics,  is  one  of 
no  little  difficulty ;  yet  in  the  case  of  his 
44  Rural  Rides  "  it  may  be  attempted.  The 
fate  of  this  book  very  strongly  bears  out 
my  statement  as  to  the  neglect  of  Cob- 
bett's  writing  by  the  general  public.  The 
shelves  of  Mudie  know  it  not,  and  it  has 
become  so  scarce,  that  a  book  published 
at  the  price  of  a  few  shillings  can  now  with 
difficulty  be  obtained  for  thirty.  It  was,  I 
believe,  the  intention  of  a  lately  deceased 
publisher  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the 
work.  Whether  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  rewarded  with  much  success  is,  1 
think,  very  questionable.  Let  no  one  ex- 
pect in  Cobbett  the  account  of  a  mere  tour 
of  pleasure.  The  stern  utilitarian  who, 
somewhere,  tells  us  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  gone  for  a  walk  save  with  an  ob- 
ject at  the  eod  of  it,  was  not  likely  to  ride, 
as  he  did,  many  hundreds  of  miles  through 
England  merely  to  enjoy  the  views  and 
afterwards  to  describe  them.  **  My  object 
was  not  to  see  inns  and  turnpike  roads, 
but  to  see  the  country ;  to  see  the  farmers 
at  home  and  to  see  the  laborers  in  the 
fields,  and  to  do  this  you  must  travel  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  With  a  gig  you 
cannot  get  about  amoog  byeways  aud 
across  fields,  through  bridle-ways  and 
hunting-gates.19  Again :  "  I  wish  to  see 
many  people,  and  to  talk  to  them ;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  wish 
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to  see  and  talk  to  me.  What  better  rea- 
son can  be  given  for  a  man's  going  about 
the  country  and  dining  at  fairs  and  mar- 
kets?" "Thus,  sir,"  in  another  place  he 
writes,  "  I  have  led  you  about  the  country. 
All  sorts  of  things  have  I  talked  of,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  very  few  of  these 
things  which  have  not  their  interest  one 
way  or  another.  At  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  two  of  travelling,  stopping 
here  and  there,  talking  freely  with  every- 
body; hearing  what  gentlemen,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  journeymen,  laborers,  women, 
girls,  boys,  and  all  have  to  say ;  reasoning 
with  some,  laughing  with  others,  and  ob- 
serving all  that  passes ;  and  especially  if 
your  manner  be  such  as  to  remove  every 
kind  of  reserve  from  every  class ;  at  the 
eod  of  a  tramp  like  this  you  get  impressed 
upon  your  mind  a  true  picture  not  only  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  but  of  the  state 
of  the  people's  minds  throughout  the 
country." 

Nevertheless,  freely  granting  that  his 
main  object  is  political,  there  is  much  in 
the  book  which  the  most  frivolous  read- 
ers cannot  fail  to  find  very  entertaining. 
To  begin  with,  it  abounds  in  those  auto- 
biographical references,  which,  to  lovers 
of  Cobbett,  form  one  great  charm  of  his 
writings.  His  moral  ideals  were,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  very  far  from  the 
highest ;  but,  uolike  nearly  all  professional 
moralists,  his  practice  corresponded  with 
his  precepts.  In  widening  the  area  of  the 
affections  there  is,  without  doubt,  grave 
danger  lest  we  diminish  their  depth. 
Most  people  will  prefer  Cobbett  to  Rous- 
seau ;  the  lover  of  his  kindred  to  the  lover 
of  his  kind;  the  indifferent  citizen  of  the 
world  to  the  fervid  philanthropist,  who 
left  his  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  public  hospital.  The  following  pas- 
sage throws  a  flood  of  very  pleasant  light 
upon  the  burly  demagogue  in  bis  family 
relations. 

"  Before  we  "  (/./.,  his  son  Richard  and 
he)  "got  this  supply  of  bread  and  cheese, 
we,  though  in  ordinary  times  a  couple  of 
singularly  jovial  companions,  and  seldom 
going  a  hundred  yards  (except  going  very 
fast)  without  one  or  the  other  speaking, 
began  to  grow  du/t,  or,  rather,  glum.  The 
way  seemed  long,  and  when  1  had  to 
speak  in  answer  to  Richard,  the  speakiog 
was  as  brief  as  might  be.  Unfortunately 
just  at  this  critical  period,  one  of  the  loops 
that  held  the  straps  of  Richard's  little 
portmanteau  broke,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  fasten  the  portmanteau  on 
before  me,  upon  my  saddle.  This,  which 
was  not  the  work  of  more  than  five  min- 
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utes,  would,  had  I  had  a  breakfast,  have 
been  nothing  at  all,  indeed,  matter  for 
laughter.  But  now  it  was  something.  It 
was  his  fault  for  capering  and  jerking 
about  so.  I  jumped  off,  saying,  'Here, 
I'll  carry  it  myself*  And  then  I  began 
to  take  off  the  remaining  strap,  pulling 
with  great  violence  and  in  great  haste. 
Just  at  this  time,  my  eye  met  his,  in  which 
I  saw  great  surprise ;  and  feeling  the  just 
rebuke,  feeling  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self, I  instantly  changed  my  tone  and 
manner,  cast  the  blame  upon  the  saddles, 
and  talked  of  the  effectual  means  which 
we  would  take  to  prevent  the  like  in  fu- 
ture." 

Although  Cobbett  is  divided,  toto  caelo, 
from  the  landscape  word-painters  of  our 
own  day,  no  one  had  a  keener  eye  for  the 
beautiful  or  a  more  vivid  pen  in  its  de- 
scription. Witness  the  following  exam- 
ples :  — 

"  Woodland  countries  are  interesting 
on  many  accounts,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  masses  of  green  leaves,  as 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  sights  and 
sounds  and  incidents  that  they  afford. 
Even  in  winter  the  coppices  are  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  while  they  comfort  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  shelter  and  warmth.  In 
spring  they  change  their  hue  from  day  to 
day  during  two  whole  months,  which  is 
about  the  time  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  birch  to  the 
full  expansion  of  those  of  the  ash  ;  and 
even  before  the  leaves  come  at  all  to  in- 
tercept the  view,  what  in  the  vegetable 
creation  is  so  delightful  to  behold  as  the 
beds  of  a  coppice  bespangled  with  prim- 
roses and  bluebells  ?  The  opening  of  the 
birch  leaves  is  the  signal  for  the  pheasant 
to  begin  to  crow,  for  the  blackbird  to 
whistle  and  the  thrush  to  sing;  and  just 
when  the  oak  buds  begin  to  look  reddish, 
and  not  a  day  before,  the  whole  tribe  of 
finches  burst  forth  in  song  from  every 
bough,  while  the  lark,  imitating  them  all, 
carries  the  joyous  sound  to  the  sky." 


"The  custom  is,  in  this  part  of  Hert- 
fordshire (and  I  am  told  it  continues  into 
Bedfordshire)  to  leave  a  bonier  round  the 
ploughed  part  of  the  fields  to  bear  grass, 
and  to  make  hay  from,  so  that  the  grass 
being  now  made  into  hay,  every  corn-field 
has  a  closely  mowed  grass-walk  about  ten 
feet  wide  all  round  it,  between  the  corn 
and  the  hedge.  This  is  most  beautiful  1 
The  hedges  are  full  now  of  the  shepherd's 
rose,  honeysuckle,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
flowers,  so  that  you  are  upon  a  grass-walk 
with  this  most  beautiful  of  all  flower  gar- 
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dens  and  shrubberies  on  your  one  hand, 
and  with  the  corn  on  the  other.  And  thus 
>ou  go  from  field  to  field  (on  foot  or  on 
horseback),  the  sort  of  corn,  the  sort  of 
underwood  and  timber,  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  fields,  the  height  of  the  hedgerows, 
the  height  of  the  trees,  all  continually 
varying.  Talk  of  pleasure-grounds \  in- 
deed !  What  that  man'ever  invented  under 
the  name  of  pleasure-grounds  can  equal 
these  fields  in  Hertfordshire?" 

Upon  the  songs  and  habits  of  birds,  we 
may  add  the  following:  — 

"There  is  one  deficiency,  and  that, 
with  me,  a  great  one,  throughout  this 
county  of  corn  and  grass  and  oxen  and 
sheep,  that  I  have  come  over  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  namely,  the  want  of 
singing  birds.  We  are  now  just  in  that 
season  when  they  sing  most.  Here,  in  all 
this  county,  I  have  seen  and  heard  only 
about  four  skylarks,  and  not  one  other 
singing  bird  of  any  description;  and  of 
the  small  birds  that  do  not  sing  I  have 
seen  only  one  yellow-hammer,  and  it  was 
perched  on  the  rail  of  a  pond  between 
Boston  and  Sibrey.  Oh !  the  thousands 
of  linnets  all  singing  together  on  one  tree 
in  the  sand-hills  of  Surrey!  Oh  1  the 
carolling  in  the  coppices  and  dingles  of 
Hampshire  and  Sussex  and  Kent !  At 
this  moment  (five  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
the  groves  at  Barn  Elm  are  echoing  with 
the  warbling  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  birds.  The  thrush  begins  a  little  be- 
fore it  is  light;  next  the  blackbird;  next 
the  larks  begin  to  rise;  all  the  rest  begin 
the  moment  the  sun  gives  the  signal ;  and 
from  the  hedges,  the  bushes,  from  the 
middle  and  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  trees, 
comes  the  singing  of  endless  variety; 
from  the  long,  dead  grass  comes  the  sound 
of  the  sweet  and  soft  voice  of  the  white- 
throat  or  nettle-torn,  while  the  loud  and 
merry  song  of  the  lark  (the  songster  him- 
self out  of  sight)  seems  to  descend  from 
the  skies.  Milton,  in  his  description  of 
Paradise,  has  not  omitted  the  'song  of 
earliest  birds.9  w 


"  Here  I  heard  the  first  singing  of  the 
birds  of  this  year;  and  I  here  observed 
an  instance  of  that  petticoat  government 
which  apparently  pervades  the  whole  of 
animated  nature.  A  lark  very  near  to  me 
in  a  ploughed  field  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  was  saluting  the  sun  with  his  delight- 
ful song.  He  was  got  about  as  high  as 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  (having  me  for  a 
motionless  and  admiring  auditor)  when 
the  hen  started  up  from  nearly  the  same 
spot  whence  the  cock  had  risen,  flew  up 
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and  passed  close  by  him.  I  could  not 
bear  what  she  said,  but  supposed  that  she 
must  have  given  him  a  pretty  smart  repri- 
maod,  for  down  she  came  upon  the  ground, 
and  he,  ceasing  to  sing,  took  a  twirl  in  the 
air  and  came  down  after  her.  Others 
have,  I  dare  say,  seen  this  a  thousand 
times  over;  but  I  never  observed  it  be- 
fore." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  practice 
referred  to  in  the  following:  paragraph  still 
holds  amongst  English  laborers  :  — 

44  You  see  here  "  (i.e.  Buckinghamshire), 
"as  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hamp- 
shire, and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  part  of 
England,  that  most  interesting  of  all  ob- 
jects, that  which  is  such  an  honor  to  En- 
gland, and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  namely,  those 
neatly  kept  and  productive  little  gardens 
round  the  laborers'  houses,  which  are  sel- 
dom unornamented  with  more  or  less  of 
flowers.  We  have  only  to  look  at  these 
to  know  what  sort  of  people  English  la- 
borers are.  These  gardens  are  the  an- 
swer to  the  Malthuses  and  the  Scarletts. 
Shut  your  mouths,  you  Scotch  economists ; 
cease  bawling,  Mr.  Brougham  and  you 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  till  you  can  show 
us  something,  not  like,  but  approaching 
towards  a  likeness  of  this!" 

Apropos  of  Scotchmen,  here  is  bis  opin- 
ion of  that  canny  race :  — 

"Scotchmen  toil  hard  enough  in  Scot- 
land, but  when  they  go  from  borne  it  is 
not  to  work,  if  you  please.  They  are 
found  in  gardens,  and  especially  in  gentle- 
men's gardens.  Tying  up  flowers,  pick- 
ing dead  leaves  oft  exotics,  peeping  into 
melon-frames,  publishing  the  banns  of 
marriage  between  the  *  male '  and  *  female ' 
blossoms,  tap-tap-tapping  against  a  wall 
with  a  hammer  that  weighs  half-an-ounce. 
They  have  backs  as  straight,  and  shoul- 
ders as  square,  as  heroes  of  Waterloo; 
and  who  can  blame  them?  The  digging, 
the  mowing,  the  carrying  of  loads;  all  the 
break-back  and  sweat -extracting  work, 
tbey  leave  to  be  performed  by  those  who 
have  less  prudence  than  they  have.  The 
great  purpose  of  human  art,  the  great  end 
of  human  study  is  to  obtain  ease,  to  throw 
the  burden  of  labor  from  our  own  shoul- 
ders, and  to  fix  it  on  those  of  others." 

He  has  already  been  compared  in  some 
respects  to  Mr.  Bright,  but,  to  judge  from 
the  following,  such  a  comparison  would 
have  seemed  to  him  far  from  flattering. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  Quakers.  "  Here 
is  a  sect  of  non-laborers.  One  would 
think  that  their  religion  bound  them  under 
a  curse  not  to  work.     Some  part  of  the 
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people  of  all  other  sects  work,  sweat  at 
work ;  do  something  that  is  useful  to  other 
people ;  but  here  is  a  sect  of  buyers  and 
sellers.  They  make  nothing,  they  cause 
nothing  to  come ;  they  breed  as  well  as 
other  sects,  but  they  make  none  of  the 
raiment  or  houses,  and  cause  none  of  the 
food  to  come.  In  order  to  justify  some 
measure  for  paring  the  nails  of  this  greedy 
sect,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  them,  which 
we  may  with  perfect  truth,  that,  if  all  the 
other  sects  were  to  act  like  them,  the  com* 
munity  must  perish.  This  is  quite  enough 
to  say  of  this  sect,  of  the  monstrous  priv- 
ileges of  whom  we  shall,  I  hope,  one  of 
these  days  see  an  end.  If  I  bad  the  deal- 
ing of  them,  I  would  soon  teach  them  to 
use  the  spade,  and  the  plough,  and  the 
musket  too  when  necessary." 

Very  seasonable  just  now  appears  his 
general  appreciation  of  middle -men. 
"Does  not  every  one  see,  in  a  minute, 
how  the  exchanging  of  fairs  and  markets 
for  shops  creates  idlers  and  traffickers, 
creates  those  locusts  called  middle-men, 
who  create  nothing,  who  add  to  the  value 
of  nothing,  who  improve  nothing,  but  who 
live  in  idleness  and  who  live  well,  too,  out 
of  the  labor  of  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer? The  fair  and  the  market,  those 
wise  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  and 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  which 
tbey  were  so  scrupulously  careful;  the 
fair  and  the  market  bring  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Whatever  is  gained,  is  at  any  rate  gained 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  fair 
and  the  market  bring  tbem  together  and 
enable  them  to  act  for  their  mutual  interest 
and  convenience.  The  shop  and  the  traf- 
ficker keep  them  apart;  the  shop  hides 
from  both  producer  and  consumer  the  real 
state  of  matters.  The  fair  and  market  lay 
everything  open.  Going  to  either,  you 
see  the  state  of  things  at  ooce,  and  tbe 
transactions  are  fair  and  just ;  not  disfig- 
ured, too,  by  falsehood,  and  by  those 
attempts  at  deception  which  disgrace  traf- 
ficking in  general." 

Here,  as  so  often,  Cobbett  makes  the 
great  mistake  of  wishing  to  put  back  the 
clock  of  history ;  nevertheless,  the  evil  to 
which  he  alludes  is  a  very  real  one,  and  to 
remedy  it  would  be  to  supply  the  answer 
to  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  most 
pressing  social  questions  of  the  day. 

In  reading  Cobbett,  one  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  this  which  explains, 
and  in  a  great  measure  justifies,  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  Church  Establishment. 
A  not  wholly  base  indignation  may  have 
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moved  him,  when  he  saw  that  estate  of 
the  Church,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  termed 
"the  estate  of  the  poor," diverted  from  its 
rightful  purpose,  and  serving  to  maintain 
absentee  parsons  in  the  assembly  rooms 
of  Bath  and  Cheltenham.  "  This  parish," 
be  writes,  probably  with  exaggeration,  but 
with  a  certain  substratum  of  truth,  "of 
Weston  is  remarkable  for  haviog  a  rector 
who  has  constantly  resided  for  twenty 
years  /  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an 
instance  to  match  this  in  the  whole  king- 
dom." "It  is  very  true  that  the  laboring 
people  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to 
go  to  church.  There  were  scarcely  any 
of  that  class  in  this  (Goudhurst)  great 
country  church  to-day.  I  do  not  believe 
there  were  ten." 

What  would  have  been  Cobbett's  opin- 
ion (assuming  always,  as  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  he  honestly  held  the  views 
he  professed)  upon  the  question  of  the 
Established  Church,  could  he  have  lived 
to  witness  that  great  revival  by  which  its 
dry  bones  have  become  animated  with  new 
being  and  new  life,  it  were  idle  to  inquire. 
Probably  his  prejudices  had  become  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  extirpated.  On  many 
questioos,  however,  his  views,  starting 
from  very  different  premises,  curiously 
anticipate  those  of  the  later  High  Church 
party. 

"  Let  it  be  observed,"  he  writes,  "  that 
when  these  churches  were  built,  people 
had  not  yet  thought  of  cramming  them 
vrhh  pews,  as  a  stable  is  filled  with  stalls. 
Those  who  built  these  churches  had  no 
idea  that  worshipping  God  meant  going  to 
sit  to  hear  a  man  talk  out  what  he  called 
preaching.  By  worship,  they  meant  very 
different  things ;  and,  above  all  things, 
when  they  bad  made  a  fine  and  noble 
building,  they  did  not  dream  of  disfigur- 
ing the  inside  of  it  by  filling  its  floors  with 
large  aod  deep  boxes  made  of  deal  boards. 
In  short,  the  floor  was  the  place  for  wor- 
shippers to  stand  or  to  kneel,  and  there 
was  no  distinction ;  no  high  place,  and  no 
low  place;  all  were  upon  a  level  before 
God  at  any  rate.  Some  were  not  stuck 
into  pews  lined  with  green  or  red  cloth, 
while  others  were  crammed  into  corners, 
to  stand  erect  or  sit  on  the  floor.  These 
odious  distinctions  are  of  Protestant  ori- 
gin and  growth.  The  lazy  lolling  in  pews 
we  owe  to  what  is  called  the  Reforma- 
tion" 

Again,  "  St.  Botolph,  to  whom  this 
church  (Boston)  is  dedicated,  while  he  (if 
saints  see  and  hear  what  is  passing  on 
earth)  must  lament  that  the  piety-inspiring 
mass  has  been  in  this  noble  edifice  sup- 


planted by  the  monstrous  humming  of  an 
oaken  hutch,  has  not  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  church  treated  in  a  manner  as 
if  the  new  possessors  sighed  for  the  hour 
of  its  destruction.  It  is  taken  great  care 
of ;  and  though  it  has  suffered  from  Prot- 
estant repairs;  though  the  images  are 
gone  and  the  stained  glass,  and  though 
the  glazing  is  now  in  squares  instead  of 
lozenges ;  though  the  nave  is  stuffed  with 
pens  called  pews ;  and  though  other 
changes  have  taken  place,  detracting  from 
the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  great  care  is 
taken  of  it,  as  it  now  is,  and  the  inside  is 
not  disfigured  and  disgraced  by  a  gallery, 
that  great  characteristic  mark  of  Protes- 
tant taste,  which,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
makes  a  church  like  a  playhouse." 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  the 
following :  "  Hearing  the  bells  of  the 
Cathedral,  I  took  Richard  to  show  him 
that  ancient  and  most  magnificent  pile, 
and  particularly  to  show  him  the  tomb  of 
that  famous  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Wil- 
liam of  Wykham,  who  was  the  chancellor 
and  minister  of  that  great  and  glorious 
king,  Edward  III. ;  who  sprang  from  poor 
parents  in  the  little  village  of  Wykham, 
three  miles  from  Botley ;  and  who, 
amongst  other  great  aod  most  munificent 
deeds,  founded  the  famous  college,  or 
school,  of  Winchester,  and  also  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford.  I  told  Richard  about 
this,  as  we  went  from  the  inn  down  to  the 
Cathedral ;  and  when  I  showed  him  the 
tomb  where  the  bishop  lies  on  his  back,  in 
his  Catholic  robes,  with  his  mitre  on  his 
head,  his  shepherd's  crook  by  his  side, 
with  little  children  at  his  feet,  their  hands 
put  together  in  a  praying  attitude,  he 
looked  with  a  degree  of  inquisitive  ear- 
nestness that  pleased  me  very  much.  I 
took  him,  as  far  as  I  could,  about  the 
cathedral.  The  *  service  '  was  now  be- 
gun. There  is  a  dean,  and  God  koows 
how  many  prebends,  belooging  to  this  im- 
mensely rich  bishopric  and  chapter ;  and 
there  were  at  this  •  service  '  two  or  three 
men  and  five  or  six  boys  in  white  sur- 
plices, with  a  congregation  of  fifteen 
women  and  four  men.  Gracious  God ! 
If  William  of  Wykham  could  at  that  mo- 
ment have  been  raised  from  his  tomb ! 
If  St.  Swithin,  whose  name  the  cathedral 
bears,  or  Alfred  the  Great,  to  whom  St. 
Swithin  was  tutor;  if  either  of  these  could 
have  come  or  had  been  told  that  that  was 
what  was  now  carried  on,  by  men  who 
talked  of  the  '  damnable  errors '  of  those 
who  founded  that  very  Church  1  .  .  • 

"  For  my  part  I  could  not  look  up  at  the 
spire  and  at  the  whole  of  the  Church  of 
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Salisbury  without  feeling  that  I  lived  in 
degenerate  times.  Such  a  thing  never 
could  be  made  now.  We  feel  that,  as  we 
look  at  the  building.  It  really  does  ap- 
pear that  if  our  forefathers  had  not  made 
these  buildings,  we  should  have  forgotten 
before  now  what  the  Christian  religion 
was!" 

Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  make  too 
much  of  all  this.  Where  Cobbett  is, 
there,  we  may  be  sure,  politics  are  not 
far  off.  And  his  enthusiasm  for  William 
of  Wykham  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  times  of  that  worthy  there  were  as 
yet  no  poor  rates.  It  would  be  an  idle,  as 
well  as  somewhat  ludicrous  endeavor,  to 
wrap  his  brawny  form  in  a  ritualist  cas- 
sock, or  represent  the  man  who  brought 
Tom  Paine's  body  home  to  England  as  a 
Tractarian  born  out  of  due  time :  never- 
theless, the  form  in  which  his  natural 
tastes  and  instincts  embodied  his  attacks 
upon  the  Church  of  his  day,  is,  I  think,  not 
a  little  curious. 

Upon  the  subject  of  sport,  Cobbett  is 
always  good  reading.  He  was,  his  son 
tells  us,  while  at  Botley  for  years  a  strict 
preserver  of  game,  though  no  "  shot," 
keeping  sometimes  from  thirty  to  forty 
dogs,  greyhounds,  pointers,  setters,  and 
spaniels.  He  had  a  cart's  bed,  full  of  live 
hares,  brought  from  Yorkshire,  to  turn 
down  on  his  own  farms. 

At  Uphusband,  in  Hampshire,  he  is  re- 
minded how  he  once  saw  at  Netherhaven, 
Mr.  Hick  Beech's,  an  "acre  of  hares." 
"  Mr.  Beech  received  us  very  politely. 
He  took  us  into  a  wheat  stubble  close  by 
his  paddock ;  his  son  took  a  gallop  round, 
cracking  his  whip  at  the  same  time;  the 
hares  (which  were  very  thickly  in  sight 
before)  started  all  over  the  field,  ran  into 
a  flock  like  sheep,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
the  flock  did  cover  an  acre  of  ground." 

'*  The  great  business  of  life  in  the  coun- 
try appertains  in  some  way  or  other  to  the 
game,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year  (October).  If  it  were  not  for  the 
game,  a  country  life  would  be  like  an  ever- 
lasting honeymoon,  which  would,  in  about 
half  a  century,  put  an  end  to  the  human 
race.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  an  impor- 
tant distinction  to  be  made  between  hunt- 
ers (including  coursers),"  (Shade  of  Mr. 
Jorrocks,  forgive!)  "and  shooters.  The 
latter  are,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  ex- 
ploits, a  disagreeable  class  compared  with 
the  former;  and  the  reason  of  this  is, 
their  doings  are  almost  wholly  their  own ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  others,  the 
achievements  are  the  property  of  the  dogs. 
Nobody  likes  to  hear  another  talk  much 


in  praise  of  his  own  acts,  unless  those 
acts  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  produce 
some  good  to  the  hearer ;  and  shooters  do 
talk  much  of  their  own  exploits,  and  their 
exploits  rather  tend  to  humiliate  the  hear- 
ers. Then  a  great  shooter  will,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  go  so  far  as  almost  to  lie  a 
little;  and,  though  people  do  not  tell  him 
of  it,  they  do -not  like  him  the  better  for 
it ;  and  he  but  too  frequently  discovers 
that  they  do  not  believe  him."  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  a  very  funny  story  of  a 
"famous  shooter  "  in  America,  a  barrister 
of  Philadelphia.  Cobbett  had  accom- 
panied him  out  shooting,  and  he  had  al- 
ready shot  ninety-nine  partridges,  and  it 
was  growing  dark.  "  I  was  in  haste  to  be 
off.  No:  he  would  kill  the  hundredth 
bird.  .  .  .  Up  got  one  under  his  feet,  in  a 
field  in  which  the  wheat  was  three  or 
four  inches  high.  He  shot  and  missed. 
*  That's  it,'  said  he,  running  as  if  to  pick 
up  the  bird.  '  What ! '  said  I ;  *you  don't 
think  you  killed,  do  you?  Why 'there 
is  the  bird  now,  not  only  alive,  but  calling 
in  that  wood,'  which  was  at  about  a  hun- 
dred yards'  distance.  He,  in  that  form  of 
words  usually  employed  in  such  cases, 
asserted  that  he  shot  the  bird  and  saw  it 
fall ;  and  I,  in  much  about  the  same  form 
of  words,  asserted  that  he  had  missed, 
and  that  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  saw  the 
bird  fly  into  the  wood.  This  was  too 
much  I  to  miss  once  out  of  a  hundred 
times  !  to  lose  such  a  chance  of  immortal- 
ity !  He  was  a  good  humored  man ;  I 
liked  him  very  much ;  but  I  could  not  help 
feeling  for  him  when  he  said,  '  Well,  sir, 
I  killed  the  bird  ;  and  if  you  choose  to  go 
away,  and  take  your  dog  away,  so  as  to 
prevent  me  from  finding  it,  you  must  do 
it;  the  dog  is  yours,  to  be  sure.'  *The 
dog,*  said  I,  in  a  very  mild  tone ;  •  why, 
Ewing,  there  is  the  spot ;  and  could  we 
not  see  it  upon  this  green,  smooth  surface 
if  it  were  there?'  However,  he  began  to 
look  about;  and  I  called  the  dog,  and 
affected  to  join  him  in  the  search.  Pity 
for  his  weakness  got  the  better  of  my 
dread  of  the  bad  road.  After  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  many  times  upon 
about  twenty  yards  square,  with  our  eyes 
to  the  ground  looking  for  what  both  of  us 
knew  was  not  there,  I  had  passed  him  (he 
going  one  way  and  I  the  other),  and  I 
happened  to  be  turning  round  just  after  I 
had  passed  him,  when  I  saw  him,  putting* 
his  hand  behind  him,  take  a  partridge  out 
of  his  bag  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground  f 
1  felt  no  temptation  to  detect  him,  but 
turned  away  my  head,  and  kept  looking 
about.     Presently  he,  having  returned  to 
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tke  spot  where  the  bird  was,  called  out  to 
roe  in  a  most  triumphant  tone,  '  Here  1 
here!  come  here!'  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  down  to 
the  bird,  and  looking  hard  in  my  face  at 
the  same  time  said,  •  There,  Cobbettl  1 
hope  that  will  be  a  warning  to  you  never 
to  be  obstinate  again  I '  *  Well/  said  I, 
•corae  along:'  and  away  we  went  as 
merry  as  larks.  When  we  got  to  Brown's 
be  told  them  the  story,  and  triumphed 
over  me  most  clamorously;  and  though 
he  often  repeated  the  story  to  my  face,  I 
never  had  the  heart  to  let  him  know  that 
I  knew  of  the  imposition,  which  puerile 
vanity  had  induced  so  sensible  and  honor- 
able a  man  to  be  mean  enough  to  prac- 
tise." 

The  attitude  of  Cobbett  towards  the 
•'landed  interest  "  was  one  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  His  natural  prejudices 
were  in  favor  of  the  old  country  squire,  as 
opposed  to  the  ••  lord  of  the  loom  "  and 
the  loan  monger.  He  speaks  with  respect 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  *•  resident  native  gen- 
try, attached  to  the  soil,  known  to  every 
farmer  and  laborer  from  their  childhood, 
frequently  mixing  with  them  in  those  pur- 
suits where  all  artificial  distinctions  are 
lost,  practising  hospitality  without  cere- 
mony, from  habit  and  not  on  calculation." 
#  But  on  the  other  hand  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  seemed  closely  identified  with 
those  of  the  "system,"  and  with  "  the  sys- 
tem "  Cobbett  had  declared  war  to  the 
death.  And  so  it  happened  that  he  be- 
came the  most  bitter  enemy  of  his  natural 
friends,  constituted  under  a  commission 
signed  and  sealed  by  his  own  arrogance 
to  be  a  "scourge  and  minister."  But, 
just  as  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Church  we 
found  him  curiously  anticipating  the  notes 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  so,  in  his  opin- 
ions upon  social  questions  he  is  often 
the  precursor  of  the  "Young  England" 
party. 

"  Hume  and  other  historians  rail  against 
Ihe  feudal  system,  and  we  '  enlightened  ' 
and  *  free  '  creatures,  as  we  are,  look  .back 
with  contempt,  or  at  least  with  surprise 
and  pity,  to  the  •  vassalage '  of  our  fore- 
fathers. But  if  the  matter  were  well  in- 
quired into,  not  slurred  over,  but  well  and 
truly  examined,  we  should  find  that  the 
people  of  these  villages  were  as  free  in 
the  days  of  William  Rufus,  as  are  the 
people  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  vas- 
salage, only  under  other  names,  exists 
now  as  completely  as  it  existed  then. 
Well,  but  out  of  this,  if  true,  arises  an- 
other question,  uamely,  whether  the  mil- 
lion would  derive  any  benefit  from  being 


transferred  from  these  great  lords,  who 
possess  them  by  hundreds,  to  Jews  and 
jobbers  who  would  possess  them  by  half- 
dozens  or  by  couples?  .  .  .  Talk  of  vas- 
sals 1  talk  of  villains !  talk  of  serfs !  Are 
there  any  of  them,  or  did  feudal  times  ever 
see  any  of  them,  so  debased,  so  absolutely 
slaves,  as  the  poor  creatures  who,  in  the 
'enlightened'  north,  are  compelled  to 
work  fourteen  hours  in  a  day,  in  a  heat  of 
eighty-four  degrees,  and  who  are  liable  to 
punishment  for  looking  out  at  a  window 
of  the  factory  1 " 

Different  as  was  in  many  ways  the  En- 
gland of  Cobbett  from  the  England  of  to- 
day, there  are  yet  some  observations  in 
"Rural  Rides"  that  would  apply  very 
well  to  the  state  of  things  around  us. 
"  Agricultural  distress,"  he  writes  in  1821, 
"  is  the  great  topic  of  general  conversa- 
tion." And  the  burden  of  the  following 
lament  is  still  heard  in  the  land. 

"  Those  (i.e.,  the  farmhouses)  that  are 
now  erected  are  mere  painted  shells,  with 
a  mistress  within,  who  is  stuck  up  in  a 
place  she  calls  a  parlor,  with,  if  she  have 
children,  the  *  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men '  about  her :  some  showy  chairs  and 
a  sofa  (a  so/a  by  all  means) ;  half-a-dozen 
prints  in  gilt  frames  hanging  up;  some 
swinging  bookshelves  with  novels  and 
tracts  upon  them ;  a  dinner  brought  in  by 
a  girl  that  is  perhaps  better  educated  than 
she;  two  or  three  nicknacks  to  eat,  in- 
stead of  a  piece  of  bacon  and  a  pudding; 
the  house  too  neat  for  a  dirty  shoed  carter 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into;  and  every- 
thing proclaiming  to  every  sensible  be- 
holder that  there  is  here  a  constant  anxi- 
ety to  make  a  show  not  warranted  by  the 
reality.  The  children  (which  is  the  worst 
part  of  it)  are  all  too  clever  to  work.  They 
are  all  to  be  gentlefolks*  Go  to  plough? 
Good  God  !  What !  young  gentlemen  go 
to  plough !  They  become  clerks,  or  some 
skimming-dish  thing  or  other.  They  flee 
from  the  dirty  work,  as  cunning  horses  do 
from  the  bridle." 

The  following  passage  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  old  Poor  Law,  is  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  the  memorable  account,  in 
"  Past  and  Present,"  of  what  Carlyle  saw 
outside  the  workhouse  at  St.  Ives.  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  Cob- 
be  tt's  description  that  he  altogether  mis- 
read the  moral  of  the  picture,  and  fiercely 
opposed  that  change  in  the  law  which  was 
to  render  such  a  state  of  things  for  the 
future  impossible. 

"  Here  we  found  a  parcel  of  laborers  at 
parish  work.  Amongst  them  was  an  old 
playmate  of  mine.    The  account  they  gave 
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of  their  situation  was  very  dismal.  The 
harvest  was  over  early;  the  hop-picking 
is  now  over ;  and  now  they  are  employed 
by  the  parish,  that  is  to  say,  not  absolutely 
digging  holes  one  day  and  filling  them  up 
the  next,  but,  at  the  expense  of  half-ruined 
farmers,  and  tradesmen,  and  landlords,  to 
break  stones  into  very  small  pieces,  to 
make  nice,  smooth  roads,  lest  the  jolting 
in  going  along  them  should  create  bile  in 
the  stomach  of  the  over-fed  tax-eaters.  I 
call  upon  mankind  to  witness  this  scene, 
and  to  say  whether  ever  the  like  of  this 
was  heard  of  before.  It  is  a  state  of 
things  wherein  all  is  out  of  order;  where 
self-preservation,  that  great  law  of  nature, 
seems  to  be  set  at  defiance ;  for  here  are 
farmers  unable  to  pay  men  for  working 
for  them,  and  yet  compelled  to  pay  them 
for  working  in  doing  that  which  is  really 
of  no  use  to  any  human  being.  There 
lie  the  hop-poles  unstripped.  You  see  a 
hundred  things  in  the  neighboring  fields 
that  want  doing.  The  fences  are  not 
nearly  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  very 
meadows  to  our  right  and  left  in  crossing 
this  little  valley  would  occupy  these  men 
advantageously  until  the  setting  in  of  the 
frost;  and  here  are  they  not,  as  I  said 
before,  actually  digging  holes  one  day  and 
filling  them  up  the  next,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  uselessly  employed.1' 

Even  in  his  maladies  Cobbett  could  not 
be  like  other  people,  nor' would  it  be  wise 
to  try  as  a  remedy  for  the  whooping  cough, 
the  riding  wet  to  the  skin  two  or  three 
hours  amongst  the  clouds  on  the  South 
Downs,  because  in  his  case  it  appears  to 
have  been  efficacious.  The  dogged  obsti- 
nacy which  was  his  characteristic  finds 
an  amusing  illustration  in  the  story  of  his 
ride  from  Hambledon  to  Thursley.  If  he 
had  taken  the  regular  road  he  would  have 
passed  over  Hindhead,  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  avoid.  He  accomplishes  his 
object  as  far  as  a  village  called  Headley, 
by  going  across  a  forest.  But  from  Head- 
ley  his  troubles  begin.  He  rashly  sets 
out  in  the  dark  with  a  guide  who  man- 
ages to  lose  his  way.  The  end  of  it  being 
that  they  arrive  at  Thursley,  but  only  after 
having  crossed  Hindhead.  Whereupon 
Cobbett,  more  suo,  refuses  the  guide  the 
three  shillings  that  he  had  agreed  to  give 
him  for  showing  him  the  way.  "  Either 
you  did  not  know  the  way  well,"  he  says, 
"or  you  did:  if  the  former,  it  was  dishon- 
est in  you  to  undertake  to  guide  me;  if 
the  latter,  you  have  wilfully  led  me  miles 
out  of  my  way."  "  The  guide  grumbled, 
but  off  he  wentl" 

This  experience  suggests  to  him  the 


old  moral  "how  differently  one  is  affected 
by  the  same  sight  under  different  circum- 
stances. At  the  Holly  Bush  at  Head- 
ley,  there  was  a  room  full  of  fellows  in 
white  smock-frocks,  drinking  and  smoking 
and  talking,  and  I,  who  was  then  dry  and 
warm,  moralized  within  myself  on  their 
folly  in  spending  their  time  in  such  a  way. 
But  when  I  got  down  from  Hindhead  to 
the  public-house  at  Road  Lane,  with  my 
skin  soaking  and  my  teeth  chattering,  I 
thought  just  such  another  group,  whom  I 
saw  through  the  window,  sitting  round  a 
good  fire,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  the 
wisest  assembly  I  had  ever  set  my  eyes  on. 
A  real  collective  wisdom!"  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  nicknames  or  of  "catch  "  sen- 
tences Cobbett  was  proverbially  happy. 
Little  did  Gambetta  think,  when  he  coined 
the  famous  expression  "  Se  soumettre  ou 
se  de*mettre,"  that, he  was  merely  putting 
into  French  Cobbett's  advice  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  which  occurs  in  the  "Rural 
Rides,"  that  he  must  "  turn  to  or  turn 
out." 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give,  by  means  of  copious 
extracts,  some  idea  of  a  book  now  scarce, 
written  by  an  author  now,  I  believe,  neg- 
lected ;  but  who,  in  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,  was  a  great  power  in  the  land. 
Fifty  years  have  well-nigh  passed  since 
Cobbett's  death,  and  the  country  people 
whem  he  loved  well,  if  not  wisely,  are  at 
last  entering  upon  that  promised  land  of 
political  citizenship  which  is,  they  are 
told,  to  be  flowing  for  them  with  the  milk 
and  honey  of  others'  storing.  And  men 
are  awaiting,  some  with  insolent  exulta- 
tion and  others  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  others  yet  again  with  hope  not  un- 
mixed with  apprehension,  the  event.  At 
such  a  time  an  additional  interest  lends 
itself  to  the  one  eminent  author  whom  the 
farm-laborers  of  England  can  claim  as  their 
own.  The  grandson  of  a  day  laborer,  the 
son  of  a  small  farmer,  in  his  youth  himself 
a  plough  boy,  growing  up,  a  common  sol* 
dier  among  comrades  recruited  from  the 
lowest  classes,  Cobbett,  with  all  bis  in* 
dividual  peculiarities,  yet  everywhere 
smacks  of  the  deep  clays  and  sands  of  his 
native  Surrey.  To  him  mav  we  apply  with 
truth  the  expression  of  Balzac,  "  11  pue  le 
peuple."  What  light  then,  however  fitful 
and  dubious,  do  Cobbett's  writings  throw 
upon  the  probable  action  of  our  new  mas- 
ters? In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to 
accept  him  as  security,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  clearly  right,  and  Manchester 
Liberalism  will  soon,  at  the  hands  of  an 
enfranchised  democracy,  receive  its  quie- 
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tus.  Talk  of  war  aod  empire  being  the 
dreams  of  an  idle  aristocracy !  Why, 
Cobbett  considered  that  the  first  act  of  a 
Reformed  Parliament,  after  settling  the 
question  of  the  debt,  should  be  to  build 
such  a  fleet  as  should  curb  once  and  for- 
ever the  insolence  of  Cousin  Jonathan ! 
Upon  the  grave  auestion  how  far  the  de- 
mocracy will  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  the 
dangerous  rocks  of  Socialism,  the  answer 
from  Cobbett  is  less  certain.  Upon  the 
one  hand  he  has  all  a  democracy's  hatred 
and  contempt  for  political  economy,  for 
that  "  feelosophy  "  which  he  does  not  care 
to  comprehend.  He  believes  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  may  in  many  ways 
be  bettered  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
very  often  he  comes  very  near  to  Social- 
ism ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his  roots  grow 
deep  in  the  past ;  he  has  the  Englishman's 
contempt  for  Utopian  system-mongers 
(witness  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
"Owen  that  'humane'  half-mad  fellow"), 
and  the  English  tolerance  of  what  is  logi- 
cally anomalous,  so  long  as  in  fact  it  works 
well ;  he  may  assume  the  rags  and  ribbons 
of  Jacobin  Paris,  but  the  smock-frock  of 
his  fathers  in  his  natural  wear.  With  all 
his  violence  there  is  in  bim  not  a  little  of 
that  English  "good  humor  "  which  Clar- 
endon has  noted  in  a  sentence  which 
Colingbroke  could  never  read  without 
tears.  Thus  musing,  one  seems  to  dis- 
cern, hardly  and  indistinctly,  through  the 
dense  fog  of  bygone  controversies,  the 
figure  of  another  Cobbett,  whom  neglect 
has  not  piqued,  nor  persecution  mad- 
dened; a  figure  not  wholly  inauspicious 
for  the  success  of  our  new  departure. 
These,  however,  are  high  themes,  upon 
which  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
capacity  to  enter.  Enough  to  have  been 
allowed  to  suspend  in  the  temple  of  Tory- 
ism a  wreath,  however  short-lived,  to  the 
memory  of  one  with  whom,  a  Radical  of 
Radicals,  we  have  this  much  in  common, 
that  he  did  not  love  the  Whigs,  and  that 
be  loved  England. 

Hugh  E.  Egerton. 


From  MacmilWs  Magazine. 
UNEXPLAINED. 

"  For  facts  are  stubborn  things." 

Smollstt. 


M  Silberbach  !  What  in  the  name  of 
everything  that  is  eccentric  should  you  go 
there  for?  The  roost  uninteresting,  out- 
of-the-way,  altogether  unattractive   little 


hole  in  all  Germany  ?  What  can  have  put 
Silberbach  in  your  head  ?  " 

••  I  really  don't  know,"  I  answered, 
rather  tired,  to  tell  the  truth,  of  the  dis- 
cussion. "There  doesn't  seem  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  anybody  ever  should 
go  to  Silberbach,  except  that  Goethe  and 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  there  to  dance  with  the  peasant 
maidens.  I  certainly  don't  see  that  that 
is  any  reason  why  /  should  go  there. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  I  don't  see  that 
it  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not?  I 
only  want  to  find  some  thoroughly  country 
place  where  the  children  and  I  can  do  as 
we  like  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  It  is  really 
too  hot  to  stay  in  a  town,  even  a  little  town 
like  this." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  ray  friend.  "  It 
is  a  pity  you  took  up  your  quarters  in  the 
town.  You  might  have  taken  a  little  villa 
outside,  and  then  you  would  not  have 
needed  to  go  away  at  all." 

"  I  wanted  a  rest  from  housekeeping, 
and  our  queer  old  inn  is  very  comforta- 
ble," I  said.  "  Besides,  being  here,  would 
it  not  be  a  pity  to  go  away  without  seeing 
anything  of  the  far-famed  Thuringian  For- 
est ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  it  would.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  about  everything  except  Silber- 
bach. That  is  what  I  cannot  get  over. 
You  have  not  enough  self-assertion,  my 
dear.  I  am  certain  Silberbach  is  some 
freak  of  Herr  von  Walden's  —  most  un- 
practical man.  Why,  I  really  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  you  will  get  anything  to  eat 
there." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  part  of  it,"  I 
replied  philosophically.  "With  plenty  of 
milk,  fresh  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter  we 
can  always  get  on.  And  those  I  suppose 
we  are  sure  to  find." 

"Milk  and  eggs  —  yes,  I  suppose  so. 
Butter  is  doubtful  once  you  leave  the  tour- 
ist track,  and  the  bread  will  be  the  sour 
bread  of  the  country." 

"I  don't  mind  that  — nor  do  the  chil- 
dren. But  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst 
we  need  not  stay  at  Silberbach  —  we  can 
always  get  away." 

"  That  is  certainly  true ;  if  one  can  get 
there  one  can,  I  suppose,  always  get 
away,"  answered  Fraulein  Ottilia  with  a 
smile,  "  though  I  confess  it  is  a  curious 
inducement  to  name  for  going  to  a  place 
—  that  one  can  get  away  from  it  1  How- 
ever, we  need  not  say  any  more  about  it. 
I  see  your  heart  is  set  on  Silberbach,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  you  own  I  was  right  in 
trying  to  dissuade  you  from  it,  when  you 
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come  back  again,"  ahe  added  ratber  mali- 
ciously. 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  it  is  not  only  Silber- 
bach  we  are  going  to.  We  shall  see  lots 
of  other  places.  Herr  von  Walden  has 
planned  it  all.  The  first  three  days  we 
shall  travel  mostly  on  foot.  I  think  it  will 
be  great  fun.  Nora  and  Reggie  are  en- 
chanted. Of  course  I  would  not  travel  on 
foot  alone  with  them,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Safe?  oh,  yes,  safe  enough.  The 
peasants  are  very  quiet,  civil  people  — 
honest  and  kindly,  though  generally  des- 
perately poor!  But  you  would  be  safe 
enough  anywhere  in  Thuringia.  It  is  not 
like  Alsace,  where  now  and  then  one  does 
meet  with  rather  queer  customers  in  the 
forests.  So  good-bye  then,  my  dear,  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  —  and  may 
you  enjoy  yourself." 

"  Especially  at  Silberbach  ?  " 

"Even  at  Silberbach  —  that  is  to  say, 
even  if  I  have  to  own  you  were  right  and 
I  wrong.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  unselfish 
enough  to  hope  you  will  return  having 
found  Silberbach  an  earthly  paradise." 

And  waving  her  hand  in  adieu,  kind 
Fraulein  Ottilia  stood  at  her  garden  gate 
watching  me  make  my  way  down  the  dusty 
road. 

"  She  is  a  little  prejudiced,  I  dare  say," 
I  thought  to  myself.  •*  Prejudiced  against 
Herr  von  Walden's  choice,  for  I  notice 
every  one  here  has  their  pet  places  and 
their  special  aversions.  1  dare  say  we 
shall  like  Silberbach,  and  if  not,  we  need 
not  stay  there  after  the  Waldens  leave  us. 
Anyway,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  get  out 
of  this  heat  into  the  real  country." 

I  was  spending  the  summer  in  a  part 
of  Germany  hitherto  new  ground  to  me. 
We  had  —  the  ••  we  "  meaning  myself  and 
my  two  youunger  children,  Nora  of  twelve 
and  Reggie  of  nine  —  settled  down  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  a.  small  town 
on  the  borders  of  the  Thuringian  Forest. 
Small,  but  not  in  its  own  estimation  uu- 
important,  for  it  was  a  ResicUnz,  with  a 
fortress  of  sufficiently  ancient  date  to  be 
well  worth  visiting,  even  had  the  view 
from  its  ramparts  been  far  less  beautiful 
than  it  was.  And  had  the  little  town  pos- 
sessed no  attractions  of  its  own,  natural 
or  artificial,  the  extreme  cordiality  and 
kindness  of  rts  most  hospitable  inhabi- 
tants would  have  left  the  pleasantest  im- 
f>ression  on  my  mind.  I  was  sorry  to 
eave  my  friends  even  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  it  was  too  hot !  Nora  was  pale, 
and  Reggie's  noble  appetite  gave  signs 
of  flagging.     Besides  —  as  I  had  said  to 


Ottilia  —  it  would  be  too  absurd  to  have 
come  so  far  and  not  see  the  lions  of  the 
neighborhood. 

So  we  were  to  start  the  next  morning 
for  an  excursion  in  the  so-called  "  forest," 
in  the  company  of  Herr  von  Walden,  his 
wife  and  son,  and  two  young  men,  friends 
of  the  latter.  We  were  to  travel  by  rail 
over  the  first  part  of  the  ground,  uninter- 
esting enough,  till  we  reached  a  point 
where  we  could  make  our  way  on  foot 
through  the  woods  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Then,  after  spending  the  night  in 
a  village  whose  beautiful  situation  bad 
tempted  some  enterprising  speculator  to 
build  a  good  hotel,  we  proposed  the  next 
day  to  plunge  still  deeper  into  the  real  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  walking  and  driving 
by  turns,  in  accordance  with  our  inclina- 
tion and  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
respect  of  Einspanner — the  light  car- 
riage with  the  horse  invariably  yoked  at 
one  side  of  the  pole  instead  of  between 
shafts,  in  which  one  gets  about  more 
speedily  and  safely  than  might  be  imag- 
ined. And  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days  of  this,  weather  permitting,  agree- 
ably nomad  life,  our  friends  the  Waldens, 
obliged  to  return  to  their  home  in  the 
town  from  which  we  started,  were  to  leave 
my  children  and  me  for  a  fortnight's  coun- 
try air  in  this  same  village  of  Silberbach 
which  Ottilia  so  vehemently  objected  to. 
I  did  not  then,  I  do  not  now  know  —  and 
I  am  pretty  sure  he  himself  could  not  say 
—  why  our  guide,  Herr  von  Walden,  baa 
chosen  Silberbach  from  among  the  dozens 
of  other  villages  which  would  quite  as 
well  —  as  events  proved,  indeed,  infinitely 
better —  have  served  our  very  simple  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  chance,  as  such  things 
often  are,  but  a  chance  which,  as  you 
will  see,  left  its  mark  in  a  manner  which 
can  never  be  altogether  effaced  from  my 
memory. 

The  programme  was  successfully  car- 
ried out.  The  weather  was  magnificent. 
Nobody  fell  ill  or  footsore,  or  turned  out 
unexpectedly  bad  tempered.  And  it  was 
hot  enough,  even  in  the  forest  shades, 
which  we  kept  to  as  much  as  possible,  to 
have  excused  some  amount  of  irritability. 
But  we  were  all  sound  and  strong,  and 
had  entered  into  a  tacit  compact  of  making 
the  best  of  things  and  enjoying  ourselves 
as  much  as  we  could.  Nora  and  Reggie 
perhaps,  by  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
began  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  delights  of 
indefinitely  continued  walking  excursions, 
and  though  they  would  not  have  owned  to 
it,  they  were  not,  I  think,  sorry  to  bear 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
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travels  was  to  be  on  wheels.  But  they 
were  very  well  off.  Lutz  von  Walden  and 
his  two  friends,  a  young  baron  —  rather 
the  typical  "  German  student "  in  appear- 
ance, though  in  reality  as  hearty  and  un- 
sentimental as  any  John  Bull  of  his  age 
and  rank  —  and  George  Norman,  an  En- 
glish boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  "get- 
ting up ''German  for  an  army  examination, 
were  all  three  only  too  ready  to  carry  my 
little  boy  on  their  backs  on  any  sign  of 
overfatigue.  And  indeed,  more  than  ooe 
hint  reached  me,  that  they  would  willingly 
have  done  the  same  by  Nora,  had  the 
.  dignity  of  her  twelve  years  allowed  of 
such  a  thing.  She  scarcely  looked  her 
age  at  that  time,  but  she  was  very  con- 
scious of  having  entered  "on  her  teens," 
and  the  struggle  between  this  new  impor- 
tance and  her  hitherto  almost  boyish  tastes 
was  amusing  to  watch.  She  was  strong 
and  healthy  in  the  extreme,  intelligent 
though  not  precocious,  observant  but 
rather  matter-of-fact,  with  no  undue  devel- 
opment of  the  imagination,  nothing  that 
by  any  kind  of  misapprehension  or  exag- 
geration could  have  been  called  "  morbid  " 
about  her.  It  was  a  legend  in  the  family, 
that  the  word  "  nerves  "  existed  not  for 
Nora :  she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fear,  physical  or  moral.  I  could  some- 
times wish  she  had  never  learnt  otherwise. 
But  we  must  take  the  bad  with  the  good, 
the  shadow  inseparable  from  the  light. 
The  first  perception  of  things  not  dreamt 
of  in  her  simple  childish  philosophy  came 
to  Nora  as  1  would  not  have  chosen  it; 
but  so,  I  must  believe  it  had  to  be. 

"  Where  are  we  to  sleep  tonight,  Herr 
von  Walden,  please  ?  "  asked  Reggie  from 
the  heights  of  Lutz's  broad  shoulders,  late 
that  third  afternoon,  when  we  were  all, 
not  the  children  only,  beginning  to  think 
that  a  rest  even  in  the  barest  of  inn  par- 
lors, and  a  dinner  even  of  the  most  mod- 
est description,  would  be  very  welcome. 

"  Don't  tease  so,  Reggie/'  said  Nora. 
"  I'm  sure  Herr  von  Walden  has  told  you 
the  name  twenty  times  already." 

"Yes,  but  I  forget  it,"  urged  the  child; 
and  good-natured  Herr  von  Walden,  no- 
wise loath  to  do  so  again,  took  up  the  tale 
of  our  projected  doings  and  destinations. 

"To-night,  my  dear  child,  we  sleep  at 
the  pretty  little  town  —  yes,  town  I  may 
almost  call  it,  of  Seeberg.  It  stands  in 
what  I  may  call  an  oasis  of  the  forest, 
which  stops  abruptly,  and  begins  again 
some  miles  beyond  Seeberg.  We  should 
be  there  in  another  hour  or  so,"  he  went 
on,  consulting  his  watch.  "  I  have,  of 
course,  written  for  rooms  there,  as  I  have 


done  to  all  the  places  where  we  meant  to 
halt.  And  so  far  I  have  not  proved  a  bad 
courier,  I  flatter  myself  ?  " 

He  paused  and  looked  rouqd  him  com- 
placently. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  everybody.  "  The 
very  contrary.    We  have  got  on  capitally." 

At  which  the  beaming  face  of  our  com- 
mander-in-chief beamed  still  more  gra- 
ciously. 

"And  to-morrow,"  continued  Reggie  in 
his  funny  German,  pounding  away  vigor- 
ously at  Lutz's  shoulders  meanwhile, 
"  what  do  we  do  to-morrow  ?  We  must 
have  an  Einspanncr —  is  it  not  so?  not 
that  we  are  tired,  but  you  said  we  had  far 
to  go." 

"Yes,  an  Einspanner  for  the  ladies  — 
your  amiable  mother,  Miss  Nora,  and  my 
wife,  and  you,  Reggie,  will  find  a  corner 
beside  the  driver.  Myself  and  these  young 
fellows,"  indicating  the  three  friends  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  "will  start  from  See- 
berg betimes,  giving  you  rendezvous  at 
Ulricsthal,  where  there  are  some  famous 
ruins.  And  you  must  not  forget,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  wife  and  me,  "  to 
stop  at  Griinstein  as  you  pass,  and  spend 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  china  manu- 
factory there." 

"Just  what  I  wanted,"  said  Frau  von 
Walden.  "  I  have  a  tea  service  from  there, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  of  matching  it.  I  had 
a  good  many  breakages  last  winter  with  a 
dreadfully  careless  servant,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  replace." 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  the  Griinstein 
china,"  I  said.     "  Is  it  very  pretty?  " 

"  It  is  very  like  the  blue  and  white  one 
sees  so  much  of  with  us,"  said  Frau  von 
Walden.  "  That,  the  ordinary  blue  and 
white,  is  made  at  Blauenstein.  But  there 
is  more  variety  of  colors  at  Griinstein. 
They  are  rather  more  enterprising  there, 
I  fancy,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  finer  qual- 
ity of  china  clay,  or  whatever  they  call  it, 
in  that  neighborhood.  I  often  wonder 
the  Thuringian  china  is  not  more  used  in 
England,  where  you  are  so  fond  of  novel- 
ties." 

"And  where  nothing  is  so  appreciated 
as  what  comes  from  a  distance,"  said 
George  Norman.  "  By  Jove  !  isn't  that  a 
pretty  picture  1"  he  broke  off  suddenly, 
and  we  all  stood  still  to  admire. 

It  was  the  month  of  August;  already 
the  subdued  evening  lights  were  replacing 
the  brilliant  sunshine  and  blue  sky  of  the 
glowing  summer  day.  We  were  in  the 
forest,  through  which  at  this  part  ran  the 
main  road  which  we  were  following  to 
Seeberg.    At  one  side  of  the  road  the 
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ground  descended  abruptly  to  a  consid- 
erable depth,  and  there  in  the  defile  far 
beneath  us  ran  a  stream,  on  one  bank  of 
which  the  trees  had  been  for  some  dis- 
tance cleared  away,  leaving  a  strip  of  pas- 
ture of  the  most  vivid  green  imaginable. 
And  just  below  where  we  stood,  a  goat- 
herd, in  what  —  thanks  possibly  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  distance  —  appeared 
a  picturesque  costume,  was  slowly  making 
his  way  along,  piping  as  be  went,  and  his 
flock,  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  goats  of 
every  color  and  size,  following  him  accord- 
ing to  their  own  eccentric  fashion,  some 
scrambling  on  the  bits  of  rock  a  little  way 
up  the  asceoding  ground,  others  quietly 
browsing  here  and  there  on  their  way  — 
the  tinkling  of  their  collar-bells  reaching 
us  with  a  far-away  silvery  sound  through 
the  still  softer  and  fainter  notes  of  the 
pipe.  There  was  something  strangely 
fascinating  about  it  all —something  pa- 
thetic in  the  goatherd's  music,  simple, 
barbaric  even  as  it  was,  and  in  the  distant, 
uncertain  tinkling,  which  impressed  us 
all,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  no  one  spoke. 

"What  is  it  that  it  reminds  me  of?" 
said  Lutz  suddenly.  "  I  seem  to  have 
seen  and  heard  it  all  before." 

'*  Yes,  I  know  exactly  how  you  mean," 
I  replied.  "It  is  like  a  dream,1'  and  as  I 
said  so,  I  walked  on  again  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others  with  Lutz  and  his 
rider.  For  I  thought  I  saw  a  philosophi- 
cal or  metaphysical  dissertation  preparing 
in  Herr  von  Walden's  bent  brows  and 
general  look  of  absorption,  and  somehow, 
just  then  it  would  have  spoilt  it  all.  Lutz 
seemed  instinctively  to  understand,  for  he 
too  for  a  moment  or  so  was  silent;  when 
suddenly  a  joyful  cry  arose. 

"Seeberg  I"  exclaimed  several  voices. 
For  the  first  sight  of  our  temporary  des- 
tination broke  upon  the  view  all  at  once, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  these  more  or  less 
wooded  districts.  One  travels  for  hours 
together  as  if  in  an  enchanted  land  of 
changeless  monotony ;  trees,  trees  every- 
where and  nothing  but  trees  — one  could 
fancy  late  in  the  afternoon  that  one  was 
back  at  the  early  morning's  starting-point 
— -  when  suddenly  the  forest  stops  — 
sharply  and  completely,  where  the  hand 
of  man  has  decreed  that  it  should,  not  by 
gradual  degrees  as  when  things  have  been 
left  to  the  gentler  management  of  nature 
and  time. 

So  our  satisfaction  was  the  greater  from 
not  having  known  the  goal  of  that  day's 
journey  to  be  so  near.  We  began  to  allow 
to  each  other  for  the  first  time  that  we  were 
"a  little  tired,"  and  with  far  less  hesita- 
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tion,  that  we  were  "very  hungry."  Still 
we  were  not  a  very  dilapidated-looking 
party  when  the  inhabitants  of  Seeberg 
turned  out  at  doors  and  windows  to  in- 
spect us.  Reggie,  of  course,  whom  no 
considerations  would  have  induced  to 
make  his  entry  on  Lutz's  shoulders,  look- 
ing the  freshest  of  all,  and  eliciting  many 
complimentary  remarks  from  the  matrons 
and  maidens  of  the  place  as  we  passed. 

Our  quarters  at  Seeberg  met  with  the 
approval  of  everybody.  The  supper  was 
excellent,  our  rooms  as  clean  and  comfort- 
able as  could  be  wished. 

"  So  far,"  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my 
friends,  **  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  the 
4  roughing  it,'  for  which  you  prepared  me, 
I  call  this  luxurious." 

"  Yes,  this  is  very  comfortable,"  said 
Herr  von  Walden,  "  At  Silberbach,  which 
we  shall  reach  to-morrow  evening,  all  will 
be  much  more  homely." 

"  But  that  is  what  I  like,"  I  maintained 
stoutly.  "  I  assure  you  1  am  not  at  all  diffi- 
cile, as  the  French  say." 

"  Still,"  began  Frau  von  Walden,  "  are 
you  sure  that  you  know  what  'rough- 
ing it'  means?  One  has  such  romantic, 
unpractical  ideas  till  one  really  tries  iu 
For  me,  I  confess,  there  is  something  very 
depressing  in  being  without  all  the  hun- 
dred and  one  little  comforts,  not  to  say 
luxuries,  that  have  become  second  nature 
to  us,  and  yet,  I  hope,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
a  self-indulgent  woman." 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said,  and  with  sin- 
cerity. 

"  If  it  were  necessary  I  hope  I  should 
be  quite  ready  to  live  in  a  cottage  and 
make  the  best  of  it  cheerfully.  But  when 
it  is  not  necessary  ?  Don't  you  think,  my 
dear  friend,  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  for 
you  to  arrange  to  spend  your  two  or  three 
weeks  here,  and  not  go  on  to  Silberbach  ? 
You  might  return  here  to-morrow  from 
Ulrichsthal  while  we  make  our  way  home 
by  Silberbach,  if  my  husband  really  wishes 
to  see  it." 

I  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise.  What 
possessed  everybody  to  caution  me  so 
against  Silberbach?  Everybody,  that  is 
to  say,  except  Herr  von  Walden  himself. 
A  spice  of  contradiction  began  to  influ- 
ence me.  Perhaps  the  worthy  Herr  had 
himself  been  influenced  in  the  same  way 
more  than  he  realized. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  do  so,"  I 
said.  "We  expect  really  to  enjoy  our- 
selves at  Silberbach.  You  have  no  reason 
for  advising  roe  to  give  it  up  ?  " 

"No,  oh  no  —  none  in  particular,"  she 
replied.    "  I  have  only  a  feeling  that  it  is 
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rather  oat  of  the  way  and  lonely  for  you. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  one  of  the  chil- 
dren got  ill  there  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  too  fanciful," 
said  her  husband.  "Why  should  the 
children  get  ill  there  more  than  anywhere 
else  ?  If  one  thought  of  all  these  possi- 
bilities one  would  never  stir  from  home." 

"  And  you  know  my  maid  is  ready  to  fol- 
low me  as  soon  as  I  quite  settle  where  we 
shall  stay,"  I  said.  "  I  shall  not  be  alone 
more  than  four-and-twenty  hours.  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  nonsense  to 
bring  Lin  a  with  us ;  she  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  her  element  during  our  walk- 
ing expeditions." 

"  And  I  have  a  very  civil  note  from  the 
inn  at  Silberbach,  the  Katze,"  said  Herr 
von  Walden,  pulling  a  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous-looking papers  out  of  his  pocket. 
"  Where  can  it  be  ?  Not  that  it  matters ; 
be  will  have  supper  and  beds  ready  for 
us  to-morrow  night.  And  then,"  he  went 
on  to  me,  "if  you  like  it  you  can  make 
some  arrangement  for  the  time  you  wish  to 
stay;  if  not  you  can  return  here,  or  go  on 
to  any  place  that  takes  your  fancy.  We, 
my  wife  and  I  and  these  boys,  must  be 
home  by  Saturday  afternoon,  so  we  can 
only  stay  the  one  night  at  Silberbach," 
for  this  was  Thursday. 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  next  day  dawned  as  bright  and 
cloudless  as  its  predecessors.  The  gen- 
tlemen had  started  —  I  should  be  afraid 
to  say  how  early  —  meaning  to  be  over- 
taken by  us  at  Ulrichsthal.  Reggie  had 
gone  to  bed  with  the  firm  intention  of  ac- 
companying them,  but  as  it  was  not  easy 
to  wake  him  and  get  him  up  in  time  to 
eat  his  breakfast,  and  be  ready  when  the 
Einspanner  came  round  to  the  door,  ray 
predictions  that  he  would  be  too  sleepy 
for  so  early  a  start  proved  true. 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  early  morning  — 
pleasanter  than  it  would  be  later  in  the 
day.  I  noticed  an  unusual  amount  of  blue 
baze  on  the  distant  mountain-tops,  for  the 
road  along  which  we  were  driving  was 
open  on  all  sides  for  some  distance,  and 
the  view  was  extensive. 

"  That  betokens  great  heat,  I  suppose," 
I  said,  pointing  out  the  appearance  I  ob- 
served to  my  companion. 

"  I  suppose  so.  That  bluish  mist  prob- 
ably increases  in  hot  and  sultry  weather," 
she  said.  "  But  it  is  always  to  be  seen 
more  or  less  in  this  country,  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  some  of  the  German  hill 
and  forest  districts.  I  don't  know  what  it 
comes  from  —  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
the  immense  number  of  pines  in  the  for- 


ests, perhaps.  Some  one,  I  think,  once 
told  me  that  it  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
great  deal  of  electricity  in  the  air,  but  I 
am  far  too  ignorant  to  know  if  that  is  true 
or  not." 

"And  I  am  far  too  ignorant  to  know 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  it  were  so,"  I 
said.  "It  is  a  very  healthy  country,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  For  strangers  it  certainly  is.  Doctors 
send  their  patients  here  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  But  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves do  not  seem  strong  or  healthy. 
One  sees  a  good  many  deformed  people, 
and  they  all  look  pale  and  thin  —  much 
less  robust  than  the  people  of  the  Black 
Forest.  But  that  may  come  from  their 
poverty  —  the  peasants  of  the  Black  For- 
est are  proverbially  well  off." 

A  distant,  very  distant,  peal  of  thunder 
was  heard  at  this  moment. 

"  I  hope  the  weather  is  not  going  to 
break  up  just  yet,"  I  said.  "Are  there 
often  bad  thunder-storms  here  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  we  do  have  a  good  many 
in  this  part  of  the  world,"  she  replied. 
"  But  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  signs 
of  one  at  present." 

And  then,  still  a  little  sleepy  and  tired 
from  our  unusual  exertions  of  the  last 
few  days,  we  all  three,  Frau  von  Walden, 
Nora,  and  myself,  sat  very  still  for  some 
time,  though  the  sound  of  Reggie's  voice 
persistently  endeavoring  to  make  the 
driver  understand  his  inquiries,  showed 
that  he  was  as  lively  as  ever. 

He  turned  round  after  a  while  in  tri- 
umph. 

"Mamma,  Frau  von  Walden,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "we  are  close  to  that  place 
where  they  make  the  cups  and  saucers. 
Herr  von  Walden  said  we  weren't  to  for- 
get to  go  there  —  and  you  all  would  have 
forgotten,  you  see,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me,"  he  added  complacently. 

"Griinstein,"  said  Frau  von  Walden. 
"  Well,  tell  the  driver  to  stop  there,  he 
can  rest  his  horses  for  half-an-hour  or  so ; 
and  thank  you  for  reminding  us,  Reggie, 
for  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  matching  my  service." 

The  china  manufactory  was  not  of  any 
very  remarkable  interest,  at  least  not  for 
those  who  had  visited  such  places  before. 
But  the  people  were  exceedingly  civil,  and 
evidently  much  pleased  to  have  visitors, 
and  while  my  friend  was  looking  out  the 
things  she  was  specially  in  search  of  —  a 
business  which  promised  to  take  some 
little  time  —  a  good-natured  sub-manager, 
or  functionary  of  some  kind,  proposed 
to  take  the   children  to  see  the  sheds 
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where  the  first  mixing  and  kneading  took 
place,  the  moulding-rooms,  the  painting* 
rooms,  the  ovens  —  in  short,  the  whole 
process.  They  accepted  his  offer  with 
delight,  and  I  wandered  about  the  various 
pattern  or  showrooms,  examining  and  ad* 
miring  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  poking 
into  corners  where  any  specially  pretty 
bit  of  china  caught  my  eye.  But  there 
was  no  great  variety  in  design  or  color, 
though  both  were  good  of  their  kind,  the 
Griinsteiners,  like  their  rivals  of  Blauen- 
stein,  seeming  content  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  their  fathers  without  seeking  for 
new  inspirations.  Suddenly,  however,  all 
but  hidden  in  a  corner,  far  away  back  on 
a  shelf,  a  flash  of  richer  tints  made  me 
start  forward  eagerly.  There  was  no  one 
near  to  apply  to  at  the  moment,  so  I  care- 
fully drew  out  my  treasure-trove.  It  was 
a  cup  and  saucer,  evidently  of  the  finest 
quality  of  china,  though  pretty  similar  in 
shape  to  the  regular  Griinstein  ware,  but 
in  coloring  infinitely  richer  —  really  beau- 
tiful, with  an  almost  Oriental  cleverness 
in  the  blending  of  the  many  shades,  and 
yet  decidedly  more  striking  and  uncom- 
mon than  any  of  the  modern  Oriental  with 
which  of  late  years  the  facilities  of  trade 
with  the  East  have  made  us  so  familiar. 
I  stood  with  the  cup  in  my  hand,  turning 
it  around  and  admiring  it,  when  Frau  von 
Walden  and  the  woman  who  had  been 
attending  to  her  orders  came  forward  to 
where  I  was. 

"See  here,"  I  exclaimed:  "here  is  a 
lovely  cup  I  Now  a  service  like  that  would 
be  tempting!  Have  you  more  of  it?"  I 
inquired  of  the  woman. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"That  is  all  that  remains,"  she  said. 
"  We  have  never  kept  it  in  stock ;  it  is  far 
too  expensive.  Of  course  it  can  be  made 
to  order,  though  it  would  take  some 
months,  and  cost  a  good  deal." 

"  I  wish  I  could  order  a  service  of  it," 
I  said;  but  when  I  heard  how  much  it 
would  probably  cost  it  was  my  turn  to 
shake  my  head.  "No,  I  must  consider 
about  it,"  I  decided;  "but  I  really  have 
never  seen  anything  prettier.  Can  I  buy 
this  cup?" 

The  woman  hesitated. 

"  1 1  is  the  only  one  left,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
I  think  —  oh  yes,  I  feel  sure  —  we  have 
the  pattern  among  the  painting  designs. 
This  cup  belonged  to  —  or  rather  was  an 
extra  one  of  a  tea  service  made  expressly 
for  the  Duchess  of  T— ,  on  her  mar- 
riage, now  some  years  ago.  And  it  is 
curious,  we  sold  the  other  one  —  there 
were  two  too  many  —  to  a  compatriot  of 
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yours  (the  gracious  lady  is  English  ?)  two 
or  three  years  ago.  He  admired  them  so 
much,  and  felt  sure  his  mother  would 
send  an  order  if  be  took  it  home  to  shew 
her.  A  tall,  handsome  young  man  he 
was.  I  remember  it  so  well ;  just  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  hot,  sultry 
weather  like  this.  He  was  travelling  on 
foot  —  for  pleasure,  no  doubt  —  for  he  bad 
auite  the  air  of  a  milord.  And  he  bought 
the  cup,  and  took  it  with  him.  But  be 
has  never  written !  I  made  sure  he  would 
have  done  so." 

"  He  did  not  leave  his  name  or  ad- 
dress?" I  said;  for  the  world  is  a  small 
place,  it  was  just  possible  I  might  have 
known  him,  and  the  little  coincidence 
would  have  been  curious. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  woman.  "  But  I  have 
often  wondered  why  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  seemed  so  sure  about  sending  the 
order.  It  was  not  the  price  that  made 
him  hesitate;  but  he  wished  his  lady 
mother  to  make  out  the  list  herself." 

"Well,  I  confess  the  price  does  make 
me  hesitate,"  I  said  smiling.  "  However, 
if  you  will  let  me  buy  this  cup,  I  have 
great  hopes  of  proving  a  better  customer 
than  my  faithless  compatriot." 

"  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  send  the  order," 
said  the  woman.  She  spoke  quite  civilly, 
but  I  was  not  sure  that  she  liked  my  call- 
ing him  "faithless." 

"It  is  evident,"  I  said  to  Frau  von 
Walden,  "that  the-  good-looking  young 
Englishman  made  a  great  impression  on 
her.  I  rather  think  she  gave  him  the  fel- 
low cup  for  nothing." 

But  after  all  I  had  no  reason  to  be  jeal- 
ous, for  just  then  the  woman  returned, 
after  consulting  the  manager,  to  tell  me  1 
might  have  the  cup  and  saucer,  and  for  a 
less  sum  than  their  real  worth,  seeing 
that  I  was  taking  it,  in  a  sense,  as  a  pat- 
tern. 

Then  she  wrapped  it  up  for  me,  care* 
fully  and  in  several  papers,  of  which  the 
outside  one  was  bright  blue;  and,  very 
proud  of  my  acquisition,  I  followed  Frau 
von  Walden  to  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ing containing  the  workrooms,  where  we 
found  the  two  children  full  of  interest 
about  all  they  had  seen. 

I  should  here,  perhaps,  apologize  for 
entering  into  so  much  and  apparently 
trifling  detail.  But  as  will,  I  think,  be 
seen  when  I  have  told  all  I  have  to  tell,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  the  main  facts 
fairly  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  any 
mistaken  impression  without  relating  the 
I  whole  of  the  surroundings.  If  I  tried  to 
|  condense,  to  pick  out  the  salient  points, 
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to  enter  into  no  particulars  but  such  as 
directly  and  unmistakably  lead  up  to  the 
central  interest,  1  might  unintentionally 
omit  what  those  wiser  than  I  would  con- 
sider as  bearing  on  it.  So,  like  a  patient 
adjured  by  his  doctor  or  a  client  urged  by 
his  lawyer  to  tell  the  whole  at  the  risk  of 
long-windedness,  I  prefer  to  run  that  risk, 
while  claiming  my  readers1  forgiveness 
for  so  doing,  rather  than  that  of  relating 
my  story  incompletely. 

And  what  I  would  here  beg  to  have 
specially  observed  is  that  not  one  word 
about  the  young  Englishman  had  been 
heard  by  Nora.  She  was,  in  fact,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  building  at  the  time 
the  saleswoman  was  telling  us  about  him. 
And,  furthermore,  I  am  equally  certain, 
and  so  is  Frau  von  Walden,  that  neither 
she  nor  I,  then  or  afterwards,  mentioned 
the  subject  to,  or  in  the  presence  of,  the 
children.  I  did  not  show  her  the  cup  and 
saucer,  as  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
undo  its  careful  wrappings.  All  she  knew 
about  it  will  be  told  in  due  course. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SULLY-PRUDHOMME. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  English  people 
with  regard  to  French  poetry  was  that  it 
did  not  exist.  They  had  possibly  some 
slight  knowledge  of  Corneille  and  Racine, 
acquired  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  and 
not  calculated,  by  the  way  in  which  it  was 
imparted,  or  the  disposition  of  mind  in 
which  it  was  received,  to  impress  them 
favorably  with  the  qualities  of  French 
verse. 

Then  came  —  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  back  —  what  has  been  called  the 
New  Renaissance  —  a  movement  which 
brought  to  the  front  the  poetry  of  Ronsard 
and  Du  Bellay,  of.  Remy  Belleau,  and 
Antoine  de  Baif,  with  its  passion  for  color, 
fertility  of  rhythm,  melodious  cadences, 
and  love  of  that  classical  imagery  that 
characterized  the  return  to  nature  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  From 
that  moment  we  had  ballades  and  trio- 
lets, rondeaux  and  villanelles,  in  our  own 
tongue.  Not  content  with  reviving  the 
study  of  early  French  poety,  Mr.  Austen 
Dobson  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  have  done 
their  utmost  to  naturalize  these  exotic 
forms  of  verse. 

With  this  renewed  interest  in  the  match* 
less  craftsmanship  of  that  time,  people 
turned  to  contemporary  French  poets  in 


whom  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  had 
reasserted  itself.  The  same  delight  in 
variety  of  measure,  in  regular  irregularity, 
in  elaborate  finish  in  the  choice  of  words 
that  make  most  music  to  the  ear,  dis- 
tinguish the  early  Romanticists,  Victor 
Hugo,  The'ophile  Gautier,  and  Alfred  de 
Musset,  and  the  English  reading  world 
fell  upon  them  as  they  had  fallen  upon 
Villon  and  Charles  d'Orllans,  and  the 
Pleiad,  so  that  recognition  of  their  merit 
was  soon  established  among  that  section 
of  the  public  that  does  not  pride  itself 
wholly  upon  its  insular  tastes. 

But  what  we  may  call  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  Romanticists  —  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  Theodore  de  Banville  — 
and  the  youngest  school  of  all,  have  as  yet 
been  less  fortunate  in  gaining  the  atten- 
tion of  English  readers,  and  it  is  with  a 
view  to  bringing  these  petit s  pontes  con- 
temporains  into  notice  that  I  propose  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  works  of  some 
few  of  those  most  likely  to  be  favorably 
received. 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Moliere,  and  La  Fontaine,  there  is 
no  French  poetry  worth  reading  between 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth. 
Those  who  know  Sainte  Beuve's  "  Tableau 
de  la  Literature  francaise  au  XVIm°  Sie- 
cle,"  and  have  been  led  by  it  to  look  for 
themselves  into  the  poetry  of  that  age, 
have  gained  a  sufficient  acquaintance  into 
the  sources  of  the  French  poetry  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  versification  of 
the  sixteenth  is  the  instrument  with  which 
the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  work,  and  the 
science  of  their  art  is  embodied  once  for 
all  in  the  gospel  of  their  time  —  Victor 
Hugo's  ••  Le*gende  des  Siexrles."  Further, 
we  may  say  that  if  another  does  later  for 
the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  what 
Sainte-Beuve  has  done  for  those  of  the 
sixteenth,  the  continuity  of  the  history  of 
French  poetry  w  41  hardly  be  interrupted 
—  for  the  ages  of  Malesherbes  and  of 
Boileau  were  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Ro- 
manticists but  freed  themselves  from  the 
trammels  of  artificiality  to  return  to  their 
true  precursors,  Ronsard  and  his  school. 

But  a  few  words  first  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  French  and  English  poetry, 
and  consequently  of  the  different  standard 
by  which  they  must  be  judged.  French 
verse  does  not  regulate  its  metre  as  does 
that  of  most  other  nations  by  an  interweav- 
ing of  long  and  short  syllables.  1 1  consists 
simply  of  the  association  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  ;  each  line  generally  having 
a  caesura,  and  terminating  with  a  sound 
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which  is  reproduced  in  one  other  or  in 
other  lines,  and  the  repetition  of  which 
constitutes  the  rhyme.  Of  rhymes  there 
are  but  two :  feminine,  or  such  words  as 
end  with  *,  or  with  e  followed  by  s  or 
by  nt ;  masculine,  such  as  end  in  any 
other  way,  but  great  variety  is  given  by 
what  is  called  the  consonne  d^appui,  that 
is,  the  consonant  which  in  two  words  that 
rhyme  is  placed  immediately  before  the 
last  vowel  in  words  of  masculine  rhyme, 
and  before  the  last  but  one  in  those  of 
feminine  rhyme.  In  exact  and  vigorous 
rhyme  this  consonant  is  always  to  be 
found,  though  of  course  it  is  by  no  means 
of  universal  use.  To  feel  how  important 
rhyme  is  to  the  French  poet,  we  need 
only  turn  to  that  poem  of  Sainte  Beuve's 
"A  Fa  Rime,"  in  which  he  apostrophizes 
it  in  the  metre  beloved  of  Ronsard  and 
his  school,  beginning  thus :  — 

Rime,  qui  donnes  leurs  sons 
Aux  chansons, 

Rime,  l'unicjue  harmonie 

Du  vers,  aui,  sans  tes  accents 
Fremissants, 

Serai t  muet  au  glnie. 

De  Danville,  speaking  of  rhyme,  says: 
"  L'i  magi  nation  de  la  rime  est,  entre 
toutes,  la  qualite*  qui  constitue  le  poete." 
It  is  the  magic  word  which  ought  to  give 
lucidity,  to  reveal  to  the  reader  the  image 
of  what  the  poet  has  in  his  mind.  And 
this  it  will  do  if  he  has  the  inspiration  of 
rhyme,  if  this  vision  of  the  typical  word 
presents  itself  to  him  —  as  it  ought  to  do 
—  from  the  beginning. 

After  the  rhyme  in  importance  comes 
the  mot  propre.  In  the  choice  of  words 
most  characteristic  and  striking  to  repre- 
sent the  image,  much  of  modern  French 
poetry  is  particularly  successful.  Such  a 
word-lover  as  Thdophile  Gautier  spent 
hours  and  days  in  the  pursuit  of  this  all- 
important  matter,  and  he  considered  an 
extensive  vocabulary  to  be  among  the 
first  necessary  attainments  of  the  aspiring 
poet. 

In  the  extra  importance  attached  to 
these  two  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  differ- 
ent syllabic  construction  of  the  verse,  lies 
the  chief  difference  between  French  and 
English  poetry. 

In  all  verse  there  is  a  twofold  necessity, 
unity  and  variety,  which  gives  a  great 
rule,  by  which,  apart  from  technical  per- 
fection, any  poem  in  any  language  must 
be  judged.  Every  poem  must  have  the 
unity  of  a  whole,  and  the  variety  without 
which  it  would  be  monotonous.  Ronsard 
says :  "  Tu  auras  en  premier  lieu  les  con- 
ceptions hautes,  grandes,  belles,  et  non 


trafnantes  a  terre,"  and  no  doubt  the 
grand  conception,  the  noble  thought,  is 
the  first  constituent  of  the  greatest  poetry, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessity  of  good  poetry. 
Unity  of  thought  with  variety  of  treatment 
and  technical  skill,  these  suffice  for  that, 
and  much  of  modern  French  poetry  which 
would  be  excluded  under  Ronsard's  ideal 
standard  is  practically  excellent  within  its 
scope,  under  the  other.  Take  for  exam- 
ple many  of  the  smaller  gems  from  Gau- 
tier's  "Emaux  et  Came*es."  In  such  a 
poem  as  "Contralto,"  we  get  the  unity  of 
idea  in  the  hermaphrodite,  the  variety  by 
the  application  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  statue  to  the  voice  that  unites  mascu- 
line force  and  depth  with  feminine  grace 
and  harmony,  the  variety  being  further 
helped  by  the  extensive  repertory  of 
words,  the  association  of  analogous  not 
similar  sounds,  and  the  choice  of  rhymes, 
exact,  rich,  and  solid,  in  which  there  is 
some  similarity  of  sound  but  diverse  sense. 
It  is  a  poet  of  the  youngest  school  in 
France  whom  we  introduce  first,  one  of 
those  who  excel  in  the  lyric,  whose  themes, 
not  grand  or  exalted  in  character,  are 
taken  rather  from  the  feelings  and  moods 
of  every-day  life,  but  whose  emotion  is 
genuine  and  whose  verse  has  a  musical 
quality,  exceptional  even  among  French 
songwriters. 

Sully- Prudhorame's  poems  are  con- 
tained within  four  volumes  of  the  Edition 
el ztvir Untie  of  Lemerre,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  their  composition. 

Of  purely  lyrical  feeling  the  first  of  these, 
"  Stances  et  Poemes  "  (1865-1866),  is  full 
of  the  most  delightful  examples. 

But  what  after  all  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  lyric  poetry  ?  In  the  first  place, 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  verse  is 
feelin*g  —  passion,  emotion,  or  sentiment, 
according  as  it  touches  a  higher  or  lower 
note  in  the  scale  of  feeling.  Secondly, 
that  it  is  essentially  musical  in  character. 
The  versification  too,  in  lyric  poetry,  is 
for  the  most  part  suited  to  the  subject, 
generally  short  —  for  each  poem  repre- 
sents a  mood  —  and  the  metre  likewise 
is  simple  rather  than  elaborate,  for  the 
sentiment  does  not  often  need  sustained 
poetic  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  the 
success  attained  by  any  poet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lyricism  will  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  emotion  to  which  he 
gives  substance,  to  the  perfection  with 
which  he  finds  the  typical  word  to  convey 
the  image,  and  not  least  to  that  sense  of 
proportion  which  enables  him  to  see  that 
a  slight  or  evanescent  mood  needs  an  uo- 
emphatic    or    suggestive    treatment  —  to 
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that  instinct  in  short  which  will  lead  him 
to  suit  the  treatment  to  the  importance  of 
his  subject  in  the  scale  of  emotion. 

It  is  the  presence  of  all  this  in  the 
songs  of  Sully-Prudhomme  that  makes 
one  feel  his  charm  as  a  lyric  poet.  He 
has  indeed  the  true  lyric  touch,  that  brings 
with  it  perceptiveness  of  what  is  pro- 
portioned in  the  matter  of  poetic  orna- 
ment, prominence  or  subordination  of 
treatment  according  to  the  requirements 
of  his  subject,  and  appropriativeness  of 
metaphor.  As  an  instance  of  extreme 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  a  rendering  of 
it  in  which  the  form  is  suited  to  the  refine- 
ment of  the  emotion,  we  will  give  a  short 
poem  unsurpassed  for  sweetness  among 
French  lyrics  of  this  century. 

Sije  pouvais  aller  lui  dire  : 
•*  Elle  est  a  vous  et  ne  m'inspire 
Plus  Hen,  m€me  plus  d'amine* ; 
Je  n'en  ai  plus  pour  cette  ingrate ; 
Mais  elle  est  pile,  delicate, 
Ayez  soin  d'elle  par  pitte. 

"  Ecoutcz-moi  sans  jalousie, 

Car  l'aile  de  sa  fantaisie 

N'a  fait,  h&as,  que  m'effleurer ; 

Te  sais  comment  sa  main  repousse, 

Mais  pour  ceux  qu'elle  aime  elle  est  douce, 

Ne  la  faites  jamais  pleurer." 

Sije  pouvais  aller  lui  dire : 
"  Elle  est  triste  et  lente  a  sourire, 
Donnez-lui  des  fleurs  chaque  jour, 
Des  bluets  plut6t  que  des  roses : 
C'est  l'offrande  des  moindres  choses 
Qui  recele  le  plus  d'amour." 

Je  pourrais  vivre  avec  l'ide'e 
Qu'elle  est  cherie  et  posse^e 
Non  par  moi,  mais  selon  mon  coeur. 
Mechante  enfant  qui  m'abandonnes, 
Vois  la  chagrin  que  tu  me  donnes, 
Je  ne  peux  rien  pour  ton  bonheur. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Sully-Prud- 
homme's  poems  that  we  often  miss  in 
French  verse  —  a  certain  reserve  that 
comes  of  self-respect.  It  is  true  he  takes 
us  into  his  confidence,  but  he  does  it  deli- 
cately. There  is  more  left  unsaid  than 
said,  more  suggested  than  expressed.  It 
is  the  mood  and  not  the  fact  that  he  shad- 
ows forth  in  carefully  chosen  words.  The 
veil  is  there  always,  only  it  is  finely  wov- 
en, tender  of  hue,  subtle  of  texture,  so 
that  those  —  but  only  those  —  whose  vis- 
ion is  direct  and  keen  may  pierce  beyond. 

He  has  more  of  the  nineteenth-century 
spirit  than  his  contemporaries,  of  the  as- 
piration and  introspection,  the  conscious- 
ness, so  characteristic  of  the  age,  of  how 
far  the  reach  of  most  exceeds  their  grasp. 
But  there  is  nothing  morbid  in  his  egoism. 


The  lyric  poet  is  by  nature  an  egoist ;  but 
the  dignity  of  mind  before  alluded  to 
keeps  the  poet  in  this  instance  from 
thrusting  it  forward  too  crudely.  His 
personal  egoism  is  translated  into  the 
larger  egoism  of  all  those  who  have  the 
lyric  feeling,  whose  outlook  on  the  uni- 
verse is  free  and  wide,  whose  sentiment  is 
catholic,  and  whose  sensibility  is  suffi- 
ciently heightened  to  find  significance  in 
the  most  trivial  and  transitory  of  impres- 
sions. As  an  example  of  his  more  per- 
sonal side,  we  may  take  another  poem 
from  the  first  volume,  called  "  Les 
Chafnes:"  — 

J'ai  voulu  tout  aimer,  et  je  suis  malheureux, 
Car  j'ai  de  mes  tourments  multiple  les  causes ; 
D'innombrables  liens  fr€les  et  douloureux 
Dans  l'univers  en  tier  vont  de  mon  &me  aux 
choses. 

Tout  m'attire  a  la  fois  et  d'un  attrait  pareil : 
Le  vrai  par  ses  lueurs,  l'inconnu  par  ses  voiles ; 
Un  trait  d'or  fr^missant  joint  mon  coeur  au 

soleil 
Et  de  longs  fils  soyeux  l'unissent  aux  Voiles. 

La  cadence  m'enchaine  a  l'air  m&odieux, 
La  douceur  du  velours  aux  roses  que  je  touche ; 
D'un  sourire  j'ai  fait  la  chaine  de  mes  yeux 
Et  j'ai  fait  d'un  baiser  la  chaine  de  ma  Douche. 

Ma  vie  est  suspendue  a  ces  fragiles  noeuds, 
Et  je  suis  le  captif  des  mille  etres  quej'aime : 
Au  moindre  eoranlement  qu'un  souffle  cause 

en  eux 
Je  sens  un  peu  de  moi  s'arracher  de  moi-m£me. 

To  pull  to  pieces  for  purposes  of  criti- 
cism such  delicate  workmanship  as  is 
contained  in  the  poems  here  and  else- 
where, would  seem  to  be  like  dissecting  a 
flower  to  get  at  its  scent.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  instructiveness  in  the  artifice  of 
French  verse,  one  could  not  do  better; 
but  to  get  the  fragrance  that  surrounds 
them  one  should  take  them  up  at  some 
one  of  those  pauses  in  life,  when  emotion 
is  not  too  strong  for  contemplation,  rather 
when  each  is  coupled  with  the  other  in  in- 
teraction ;  when  spring  is  at  hand  with  its 
secret  that  links  the  past  with  the  future, 
regret  to  hope,  and  offers  reconcilement 
not  only  to  life  but  death. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  his  poetry, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  free  from  the 
blemish  of  most  French  literature  —  an 
undue  or  realistic  dwelling  on  the  physical 
side  of  love.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
that  English  reserve  could  possibly  be 
offended  by  a  license  not  admitted  in  our 
canons  of  taste.  His  verse  is  pure  and 
unusually  refined  in  sentiment.  In  fact 
he  is  more  likely  to  escape  his  readers 
through  the  slightness  and  delicacy  of  his 
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feeling  than  to  be  laid  aside  from  any  ex- 
cess of  realism.  It  would  be  easy  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  the  kind  of  songs  given 
above,  in  which  grace  and  tenderness  of 
conception  are  associated  with  felicitous 
expression.  Indeed  no  one  induced  by 
these  to  search  out  others  for  himself 
need  be  under  any  fear  that  the  few  soli- 
tary gems  have  been  selected,  and  that 
his  research  will  not  be  rewarded.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  select  so  few  from 
among  so  many,  and  there  are  others  the 
length  of  which  preclude  their  insertion 
here  that  are  not  behind  the  shorter  lyrics 
in  the  kind  of  excellence  that  distinguishes 
them. 

We  will  give  one  more,  this  time  from 
the  second  sheaf  of  verse,  between  1866- 
1872,  before  passing  on  to  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  This  one  is  typical  of  his 
treatment  of  nature  and  recalls  in  its  light- 
ness and  evanescent  grace  the  handling  of 
the  same  subject  by  Remy  Belleau  in  the 
inimitable  song  to  April. 

It  is  written  too  in  a  metre  which  is  a 
modification  of  that  so  often  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  known  to  us  best 
through  this  poem  to  April,  but  familiar 
also  in  Ronsard's  verses  "A  un  Aube- 
spin,"  in  Du  Beliay's  "  Hymne  de  SanteV' 
and  finally  in  the  poem  already  alluded 
to  by  Sainte-Beuve,  "A  la  Rime."  The 
stanza  quoted  of  the  latter  will  show  by 
comparison  with  Sully -Prudhomme's 
"  Printemps  "  the  difference  between  the 
two.  The  modification  of  the  earlier  form 
that  he  makes  use  of  is  employed  by  Vic- 
tor Hugo  in  his  well-known  poem  of  "  Le 
Chasseur  norf." 

PRIERK  AU  PRINTEMPS. 

Toi  qui  fleuris  ce  que  tu  touches, 
Qui,  dans  les  bois,  aux  vieilles  souches 

Rends  la  vigueur, 
Le  sour  ire  a  toutes  les  Douches, 

La  vie  au  coeur ; 

Qui  changes  la  boue  aux  prairies, 
Semes  d'or  et  de  pi  erred es 

Tous  les  haillons, 
Et  jusqu'au  seuil  des  boucheries 

Mets  des  rayons ! 

O  printemps,  alors  que  tout  aime, 
Que  s'embellit  la  tombe  m€me, 

Verte  au  dehors, 
Fais  naitre  un  renouveau  supreme 

Au  coeur  des  morts  I 

Qu'ils  ne  soient  pas  les  seuls  au  monde 
Pour  qui  tu  restes  jnfcconde 

^  Saison  d'amour ! 
Mais  fais  germer  dans  leur  poussiere 
L'espoir  divin  de  la  lumiere 
Et  du  retour  I 


But  Sully-Prudbomme's  muse  does  not 
confine  herself  to  such  flights  as  we  have 
hitherto  given  examples  of.  That  she 
can  rise  to  higher  things  — to  the  expres- 
sion of  genuine  passion,  the  acquiescence 
in  the  mysteries  of  human  life,  the  higher 
aspirations  —  may  be  seen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  called  "Les  Epreuves," 
which  commences  the  volume  of  poems 
collected  between  1866- 1872.  These 
show  the  capacity  of  the  poet  to  represent 
the  broader  and  more  important  field  of 
the  perplexities  of  modern  feeling,  to 
strike  the  higher  notes  of  intricate  human 
life  as  well  as  the  lower  ones  of  daily  sen- 
timent, to  paint  with  the  colors  of  a  large 
and  full  experience  as  well  as  with  the 
half-tints  of  a  narrowed  consciousness. 
They  record  the  impressions  produced  by 
reflection  on  the  four  chief  sides  of  life  — 
love,  doubt,  contemplation,  and  action. 
To  say  that  he  finds  for  the  most  part  no 
solution  is  but  to  say  that  he  is  of  this 
age  and  not  of  another.  And  yet  is  it  so  ? 
May  we  not  consider  that  for  him,  as  for 
many  for  whom  the  world  to  day  yields  its 
secrets  less  readily  than  of  old,  the  final 
word  lies  in  the  last  division  of  his  sonnet- 
sequence  —  action  ? 

To  say  that  he  understands  the  secret 
of  the  sonnet  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
praise  as  seems  at  first.  In  that  form  of 
verse  the  French  have  always  attained 
unusual  excellence,  and  he  who  would  go 
like  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  cull  the  blossoms 
of  four  centuries  of  sonnets,  would  find 
his  material  of  embarrassing  amount. 
Every  French  poet  of  the  Renaissance 
wrote  a  sonnet-sequence  to  his  mistress, 
and  their  nineteenth -century  imitators 
have  not  been  behind  in  their  preference 
for  this  form. 

Baudelaire  attempted  the  boldest  exper- 
iments in  the  irregular  sonnet.  Gautier 
and  De  Musset  have  given  us  mauy  ex- 
amples. Victor  Hugo  alone  up  to  1875 
had  but  written  one,  especially  composed 
for  Madame  Judith  Gautier,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  ••  Livre  de  Sonnets  "  in  the 
edition  Lemerre. 

As  a  specimen  of  Sully-Prudhomme's 
handling  of  the  sonnet,  we  will  take  one 
from  the  last  division  of  "Les  Epreuves." 

LA  PATRIE. 

Viens,  ne  marche  pas  seul  dans  un  jaloux  sen- 
tier, 

Mais  suis  les  grands  chemins  que  rhumanite* 
foule ; 

Les  hommes  ne  sont  forts,  bons  et  justes, 
qu'en  foule : 

lis  3'achevent  ensemble,  aucun  d'eux  n'est 
entier. 
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Malgrl  toi  tous  les  morts  t'ont  fait  leur  hen- 

tier; 
La  patrie  a  jete*  le  plus  fier  dans  son  moule, 
Et  son  nom  fait  toujours  monter  commc  une 

houle 
De  la  poi  trine  aux  yeux  l'enthoasiasme  altier ! 
Viens,  il  passe  au  forum  un  immense  ze'phyre ; 
Viens,  Fhe>oisme  Ipars  dans  l'air  qu'on  respire 
Secoue  utilement  les  moroses  langueurs. 
Laisse  a  t ravers  ton  luth  souffler  le  vent  des 

&mes, 
Et  tes  vers  flotteront  commc  des  oriflammes, 
Et  comme  de  tambours  sonneront  dans  les 

cceurs. 

Another  one  —  taken  from  the  collec- 
tion of  songs  and  sonnets  called  "Les 
vaines  Tendresses,"  in  the  third  volume 
—  entitled  "  L'Automne,"  strikes  a  simi- 
lar chord.  Nature  has  its  seasons  like 
the  individual  man;  its  time  of  growth, 
maturity,  and  decline.  Let  as  see  that 
we  bring  forth  our  fruit  in  due  season, 
even  as  nature.  Let  us  not  sit  with  folded 
bands  when  we  should  be  reaping  our 
harvest  for  the  good  of  humanity,  but  gar- 
ner the  autumn  fruits  before  the  final 
season  that  precedes  the  night  when  no 
roan  can  work. 

L'azur  n'est  plus  £gal  comme  un  rideau  sans 

pli. 
La  feuille,  a  tout  moment,  tressaille,  vole  et 

tombe; 
Au  bois,  dans  les  senders  on  le  taillis  sur- 

plombe, 
Les  taches  de  soleil,  plus  larges,  ont  pili. 
Mais  l'oeuvre  de  la  seve  est  partout  accompli : 
La  grappe  autour  du  cep  se  colore  et  se  bombe, 
Dans  le  verger  la  branche  au  poids  des  fruits 

succombe, 
Et  V6t6  meurt,  content  de  son  devoir  rempli. 
Dans  Fete"  de  ta  vie  enrichis-en  1'automne, 
O  mortal,  sois  docile  a  l'exemple  que  donne 
Depuis  des  milliers  d*ans,  la  terre  au  genre 

humain ; 
Vois  :•  le  front,  lisse  hier,  n'est  deja  plus  sans 

rides, 
Et  les  cheveux  epais  seront  rares  demain : 
Fuis  la  honte  et  1'horreur  de  vieillir  les  mains 

vides. 

This  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  same  work  is  done  twice  over 
in  a  sonnet.  First  in  the  quatrains  and 
then  in  the  sestet  —  the  latter  however 
not  repeating  the  former,  but  illuminating 
it,  as  a  sudden  ray  of  sunlight  brings  out 
the  detail  in  an  object  of  which  before  the 
form  and  outline  have  been  chiefly  appar- 
ent. 

Of  the  Alexandrine,  another  form  of 
verse  greatly  employed  by  the  French  on 
account  of  its  affinity  to  the  Latin  hexam- 
eter, and  which  has  taken'  longer  than 
any  other  to  attain  perfection,  Sully-Prud- 
homme  gives  us  some  pleasing  specimens, 
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but  the  length  of  the  best  of  tbem  pre- 
cludes their  insertion  here. 

A  few  lines  taken  from  ••  Le  Cygne,"  in 
the  second  volume,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  easy  motion  with  which,  like  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem,  he  glides  along  the 
measure  of  this,  the  least  flexible  of  me- 
tres. 

Sans  bruit,  sous  le  miroir  des  lacs  profonds  et 

calmes, 
Le  cygne  chasse  Tonde  avec  ses  larges  palmes, 
Et  glisse.    Le  duvet  de  ces  flancs  est  pareil 
A  des  neiges  d'avril  qui  croulent  au  soleil ; 
Mais,  ferme  et  d'un  blanc  m&t,  vibrant  sous  le 

z^phyre, 
Sa  grande  aile  l'entraine  ainsi  qu'un  lent  navire. 
II  dresse  son  beau  col  au-dessus  des  roseaux, 
Le  plonge,  le  promene  allonge"  sur  les  eaux, 
Le  courbe  gr&cieux  comme  un  profil  d'acanthe, 
Et  cache  son  bee  noir  dans  sa  gorge  £clatante. 
Tantdt  le  long  des  pins,  sepur  d'omtyre  et  de 

paix, 
II  serpente  et,  laissant  les  herbages  Ipais 
Trainer  derriere  lui  comme  une  chevelure, 
II  va  d'une  tardive  et  languissante  allure. 

Turning  to  the  workmanship  of  this 
poetry,  one  or  two  characteristics  stand 
out  in  prominence.  The  first  of  these  is 
perhaps  facility.  There  is  nowhere  a 
sense  of  effort.  It  seems  to  be  as  easy 
to  him  to  rhyme  as  it  is  to  find  the  mot 
propre — to  move  within  the  structural 
laws  of  the  sonnet  or  the  Alexandrine  as 
within  the  unproscribed  limitations  of  the 
genuine  lyric 

Another  point  equally  marked  is  the 
graceful  flow  of  his  verse;  and  this  im- 
presses his  readers  the  more  as  its  sub- 
ject is  often  wanting  in  definiteness,  and 
is  chiefly  the  outcome  of  his  ready  respon- 
siveness to  impressions  —  his  attempt  to 
seize  the  fragrance  of  a  passing  sentiment. 
Lastly,  there  is  no  excessive  ornament  or 
literary  artifice  about  his  work.  It  is  not 
the  dexterous  carving  of  cherry  stones,  as 
with  so  much  of  modern  poetry  both 
French  and  English.  But  he  has  lived 
largely  and  delicately  in  both  emotion  and 
meditation,  and  his  poetry  is  the  outcome 
of  this  life. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 
BY  MRS.  OUPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

Frances  remembered  little  of  the 
journey  after  it  was  over.  She  was  keenly 
conscious  at  the  time,  if  there  can  be  any 
keen  consciousness  of  a  thing  which  is 
all  vague,  which  conveys  no  clear  idea* 
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Through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which 
came  on  before  she  had  left  the  coast  she 
knew,  with  all  those  familiar  towns  gleam* 
1  ing  out  as  she  passed  —  Mentone,  Mo- 
naco on  its  headland,  the  sheltering  bays 
which  kept  so  warm  and  bright  those  cities 
of  sickness,  of  idleness,  and  pleasure,  the 
palms,  the  olives,  the  oranges,  the  aloe 
hedges,  the  roses  and  heliotropes  —  there 
was  a  confused  and  breathless  sweep  of 
distance,  half  in  the  dark,  half  in  the  light, 
the  monotonous  plains,  the  lines  of  pop- 
lars, the  straight  highroads  of  France. 
Paris,  where  they  stayed  for  a  night,  was 
only  like  a  bigger,  noisier,  vast  railway 
station,  to  Frances.  She  had  no  time,  in 
the  hurry  of  her  journey,  in  the  still 
greater  hurry  of  her  thoughts,  to  realize 
that  here  was  the  scene  of  that  dread  Rev- 
olution of  which  she  had  read  with  shud- 
dering excitement —  that  she  was  driven 
past  the  spot  where  the  guillotine  was  first 
set  up,  and  through  the  streets  where  the 
tumbrels  had  rolled,  carrying  to  that 
dread  death  the  many  tender  victims,  who 
were  all  she  knew  of  that  great  convulsion 
of  history. 

Markham,  who  was  so  good  to  her,  put 
his  head  out  of  the  carriage  and  pointed 
to  a  series  of  great  windows  flashing  with 
light.  "  What  a  pity  there's  no  time ! "  he 
said.  She  asked  "  For  what?"  with  the 
most  complete  want  of  comprehension. 
"  For  shopping,  of  course,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  For  shopping!  She  seemed  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  In  the  midst  of  this  strange  wave 
of  the  unknown  which  was  carrying  her 
away,  carrying  her  to  a  world  more  un- 
known still,  to  suppose  that  she  could 
pause  and  think  of  shopping!  The  inap- 
propriateness  of  the  suggestion  bewildered 
Frances.  Markham,  indeed,  altogether 
bewildered  her.  He  was  very  good  to  her, 
attending  to  her  comfort,  watchful  over 
her  needs  in  a  way  which  Frances  could 
not  have  imagined  possible.  Her  father 
had  never  been  unkind ;  but  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  to  take  care  of  her.  It  was  she 
who  took  care  of  him.  If  there  was  any- 
thing forgotten,  it  was  she  who  got  the 
blame;  and  when  he  wanted  a  book,  or 
his  writing-desk,  or  a  rug  to  put  over  his 
knees,  he  called  to  his  little  girl  to  hand 
it  to  him,  without  the  faintest  conception 
that  there  was  anything  incongruous  in  it. 
And  there  was  nothing  incongruous  in  it. 
If  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  whom  it  is 
natural  to  send  on  your  errands,  to  get 
you  what  you  want,  surely  your  child  is 
that  person.  Waring  did  not  think  on  the 
subject,  but  simply  did  so  by  instinct,  by 


nature;  and  equally  by  instinct  Frances 
obeyed,  without  a  doubt  that  it  was  her 
simplest  duty.  If  Markham  had  said: 
••  Get  me  my  book,  Frances ;  dear  child, 
just  open  that  bag  —  hand  me  so-and-so," 
she  would  have  considered  it  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  What  be  did 
do  surprised  her  much  more.  He  tripped 
in  and  out  of  his  seat  at  her  smallest  sug- 
gestion. He  pulled  up  and  down  the 
window  at  her  pleasure,  never  appearing 
to  think  that  it  mattered  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not.  He  took  her  out  carefully  on  his 
arm,  and  made  her  dine,  not  asking  what 
she  would  have,  as  her  father  might  per- 
haps have  done,  but  bringing  her  the  best 
that  was  to  be  had,  choosing  what  she 
should  eat,  serving  her  as  if  she  had  been 
the  queen.  It  contributed  to  the  dizzying 
effect  of  the  rapid  journey  that  she  should 
thus  have  been  placed  in  a  position  so 
different  from  any  that  she  bad  ever 
known. 

And  then  there  came  the  last  stage,  the 
strange,  leaden-gray,  stormy  sea,  which 
was  so  unlike  those  blue  ripples  that  came 
up  just  so  far — no  farther,  on  the  beach 
at  Bordighera.  She  began  to  understand 
what  is  said  in  the  Bible  about  the  waves 
that  mount  up  like  mountains,  when  she 
saw  the  roll  of  the  Channel.  She  had 
always  a  little  wondered  what  that  meant. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  storms  now  and 
then  along  the  Riviera,  when  the  blue  edge 
to  the  sea-mantle  disappeared,  and  all  be- 
came a  deep  purple,  solemn  enough  for  a 
king's  pall,  as  it  has  been  the  pall  of  so 
many  a  brave  man;  but  even  that  was 
never  like  the  dangerous  threatening  lash 
of  the  waves  along  those  rocks,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  raised  their  awful 
heads.  And  was  that  England,  white  with 
a  faint  line  of  green,  so  sodden  and  damp 
as  it  looked,  rising  out  of  the  sea?  The 
heart  of  Frances  sank :  it  was  not  like  her 
anticipations.  She  had  thought  there 
would  be  something  triumphant,  grand, 
about  the  aspect  of  England  —  something 
proud,  like  a  monarch  of  the  sea;  and  it 
was  only  a  damp,  grayish-white  line,  rising 
not  very  far  out  of  those  sullen  waves. 
An  east  wind  was  blowing  with  that  blight- 
ing grayness  which  here,  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  we  are  so  well  used  to ; 
and  it  was  cold.  A  gleam  of  pale  sun  in- 
deed shot  out  of  the  clouds  from  time  to 
time;  but  there  was  no  real  warmth  in  it, 
and  the  effect  of  everything  was  depress- 
ing. The  green  fields  and  hedgerows 
cheered  her  a  little  ;  but  it  was  all  damp, 
and  the  sky  was  gray.  And  then  London, 
with  a  roar  and  noise  as  if  she  had  fallen 
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into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  throngs, 
multitudes  of  people  at  every  little  station 
which  the  quick  train  flashed  past,  and  on 
the  platform,  where  at  last  she  arrived 
dizzy  and  faint  with  fatigue  and  wonder- 
ment. But  Markham  always  was  more 
kind  than  words  could  say.  He  sympa- 
thized with  her,  seeing  her  forlorn  looks 
at  everything.  He  did  not  ask  her  how 
she  liked  it,  what  she  thought  of  her  na- 
tive country.  When  they  arrived  at  last, 
he  found  out  miraculously,  among  the 
crowd  of  carriages,  a  quiet,  little,  dark- 
colored  brougham,  and  put  her  into  it. 
14  We'll  trundle  off  home,"  he  said,  "  you 
and  I,  Fan,  and  let  John  look  after  the 
things;  you  are  so  tired  you  can  scarcely 
speak." 

"  Not  so  much  tired,"  said  Frances,  and 
tried  to  smile,  but  could  not  say  any  more. 

"  I  understand."  He  took  her  hand 
into  his  with  the  kindest  caressing  touch. 
"You  mustn't  be  frightened,  my  dear. 
There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  about. 
You'll  like  my  mother.  Perhaps  it  was 
silly  of  me  to  say  that,  and  make  you  cry. 
Don't  cry,  Fan,  or  I  shall  cry  too.  I  am 
the  foolishest  little  beggar,  you  know,  and 
always  do  what  my  companions  do.  Don't 
make  a  fool  of  your  old  brother,  my  dear. 
There,  look  out  and  see  what  a  beastly 
place  old  London  is,  Fan." 

"Don't  call  me,  Fan,"  she  cried,  this 
slight  irritation  affording  her  an  excuse  for 
disburdening  herself  of  some  of  the  ner- 
vous excitement  in  her.  **  Call  me  Fran- 
ces, Markham." 

"Life's  too  short  for  a  name  in  two 
syllables.  I've  got  two  syllables  myself, 
that's  true;  but  many  fellows  call  me 
Mark,  and  you  are  welcome  to,  if  you  like. 
No ;  I  shall  call  you  Fan ;  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  it.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  murky,  heavy  air?  It  isn't  air  at  all 
—  it's  smoke  and  animalculae  and  every- 
thing that's  dreadful.  It's  not  like  that 
blue  stuff  on  the  Riviera,  is  it?" 

"  O  no ! "  cried  Frances  with  fervor. 
"But  I  suppose  London  is  better  for  some 
things,"  she  added  with  a  doubtful  voice. 

"Better!  It's  better  than  any  other 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  it's  the  only 
place  to  live  in,"  said  Markham.  "  Why, 
child,  it  is  paradise  "  —  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  added,  "  with  pandemo- 
nium next  door." 

"  Markham ! "  the  girl  cried. 

"  I  was  wrong  to  mention  such  a  place 
in  your  hearing.  I  know  I  was.  Never 
mind,  Fan ;  you  shall  see  the  one,  and  you 
shall  know  nothing  about  the  other.  Why, 
here  we  are  in  Eaton  Square." 


The  door  flashed  open  as  soon  as  the 
carriage  stopped,  letting  out  a  flood  of  light 
and  warmth.  Markham  almost  lifted  the 
trembling  girl  out.  She  bad  got  her  veil 
entangled  about  her  head,  her  arms  in  the 
cloak  which  she  had  half  thrown  off.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  this  abrupt  arrival. 
She  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  the  light, 
to  know  nothing  until  she  found  herself 
suddenly  in  some  one's  arms;  then  the 
light  seemed  to  go  out  of  her  eyes.  Sight 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sensation,  the 
warmth,  the  softness,  the  faint  rustle,  the 
faint  perfume  with  which  she  was  suddenly 
encircled ;  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
knew  nothing  more. 

"Dear,  dear,  Markham,  I  hope  she  is 
not  delicate  —  I  hope  she  is  not  given  to 
fainting,"  she  heard  in  a  disturbed  but 
pleasant  voice,  before  she  felt  able  to  open 
her  eyes. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Markham's  familiar 
tones.  "She's  overdone,  and  awfully 
anxious  about  meeting  you." 

"  My  poor  dear !  Why  should  she  be 
anxious  about  meeting  me  ? "  said  the 
other  voice,  a  voice  round  and  soft,  with  a 
plaintive  tone  in  it;  and  then  there  came 
the  touch  of  a  pair  of  lips,  soft  and  caress- 
ing like. the  voice,  upon  the  girl's  cheek. 
She  did  not  yet  open  her  eyes,  half  because 
she  could  not,  half  because  she  would  not, 
but  whispered  in  a  faint  little  tentative 
utterance,  "  Mother!  "  wondering  vaguely 
whether  the  atmosphere  round  her,  the 
kiss,  the  voice  was  all  the  mother  she  was 
to  know. 

"  My  poor  little  baby,  my  little  girl ! 
Open  your  eyes.  Markham,  I  want  to 
see  the  color  of  her  eyes." 

"  As  if  I  could  open  her  eyes  for  you ! " 
cried  Markham  with  a  strange  outburst  of 
sound,  which,  if  he  had  been  a  woman, 
might  have  meant  crying,  but  must  have 
been  some  sort  of  a  laugh,  since  he  was  a 
man.  He  seemed  to  walk  away,  and  then 
came  back  again.  "Come,  Fan!  that's 
enough.  Open  your  eyes,  and  look  at  us. 
I  told  you  there  was  nothing  to  be  fright- 
ened for." 

And  then  Frances  raised  herself;  for, 
to  her  astonishment,  she  was  lying  down 
upon  a  sofa,  and  looked  round  her,  bewil- 
dered. Beside  her  stood  a  little  lady, 
about  her  own  height,  with  smooth  brown 
hair  like  hers,  with  her  hands  clasped,  just 
as  Frances  was  aware  she  had  herself  a 
custom  of  clasping  her  hands.  It  began 
to  dawn  upon  her  that  Constance  had  said 
she  was  very  like  mamma.  This  new- 
comer was  beautifully  dressed  in  soft 
black  satin,  that  did  not  rustle  —  that  was 
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far,  far  too  harsh  a  word  —  but  swept 
softly  about  her  with  the  faintest  pleasant 
sound ;  and  round  her  breathed  that  atmo- 
sphere which  Frances  felt  would  mean 
mother  to  her  forever  and  ever,  an  air  that 
was  infinitely  soft,  with  a  touch  in  it  of 
some  sweetness.  Oh,  not  scent !  She 
rejected  the  word  with  disdain  —  some- 
thing, nothing,  the  atmosphere  of  a  moth- 
er. In  the  curious  ecstasy  in  which  she 
was,  made  up  of  fatigue,  wonder,  and  the 
excitement  of  this  astounding  plunge  into 
the  unknown,  that  was  how  she  felt. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  child.  I  can't 
think  of  her  as  a  grown  girl,  Markham. 
Don't  you  know  she  is  my  baby?  She  has 
never  grown  up,  like  the  rest  of  you,  to 
me.  Oh,  did  you  never  wish  for  me,  little 
Frances  ?  Did  you  never  want  your  moth- 
er, my  darling?  Often,  often,  I  have  lain 
awake  in  the  night  and  cried  for  you." 

"  O  mamma ! "  cried  Frances,  forgetting 
her  shyness,  throwing  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms.  The  temptation  to  tell 
her  that  she  had  never  known  anything 
about  her  mother,  to  excuse  herself  at  her 
father's  expense,  was  strong.  But  she 
kept  back  the  words  that  were  at  her  lips. 
"  I  have  always  wanted  this  all  my  life," 
she  cried  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  her  mother's  breast,  feeling 
in  all  the  commotion  and  melting  of  her 
heart  a  consciousness  of  the  accessories, 
the  rich  softness  of  the  satin,  the  delicate 
perfume,  all  the  details  of  the  new  person- 
ality by  which  her  own  was  surrounded  on 
every  side. 

"  Now  I  see,"  cried  the  new-found 
mother,  "it  was  no  use  parting  this  child 
and  me,  Markham.  It  is  all  the  same  be- 
tween us —  isn't  it,  my  darling?  —  as  if 
we  had  always  been  together  —  all  the 
same  in  a  moment  Come  upstairs  now, 
if  you  feel  able,  dear  one.  Do  you  think, 
Markham,  she  is  able  to  walk  upstairs ?  " 

**  Oh,  quite  able;  oh,  quite,  quite  well. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment.  I  was  —  fright- 
ened, I  think." 

"  But  you  will  never  be  frightened  any 
more,"  said  Lady  Markham,  drawing  the 
girl's  arm  through  her  own,  leading  her 
away.  Frances  was  giddy  still,  and  stum- 
bled as  she  went,  though  she  had  pledged 
herself  never  to  be  frightened  again.  She 
went  in  a  dream  up  the  softly  carpeted 
stairs.  She  knew  what  handsome  rooms 
were,  the  lofty  bare  grandeur  of  an  Italian 
palazzo ;  but  all  this  carpeting  and  cush- 
ioning, the  softness,  the  warmth,  the 
clothed  and  comfortable  look,  bewildered 
her.  She  could  scarcely  find  her  way 
through  the  drawing-room,  crowded  with 


costly  furniture,  to  the  blazing  fire,  by  the 
side  of  which  stood  the  tea-table,  like,  and 
yet  how  unlike  that  anxious  copy  of  En- 
glish ways  which  Frances  bad  set  up  in 
the  loggia.  She  was  conscious,  with  a 
momentary  gleam  of  complacency,  that 
her  cups  and  saucers  were  better,  though, 
not  belonging  to  an  ordinary  modern  set, 
like  these;  but,  alas,  in  everything  else 
how  far  short !  Then  she  was  taken  up- 
stairs, through  —  as  she  thought  —  the 
sumptuous  arrangements  of  her  mother's 
room,  to  another  smaller  which  opened 
from  it,  and  in  which  there  was  the  same 
wealth  of  carpets,  curtains,  easy-chairs, 
and  writing-tables,  in  addition  to  the  nec- 
essary details  of  a  sleeping-room.  Fran- 
ces looked  round  it  admiringly.  She  knew 
nothing  about  the  modern-artistic,  though 
something,  a  very  little,  about  old  art. 
The  painted  ceilings  and  old  gildings  of 
the  palazzo  —  which  she  began  secretly 
and  obstinately  to  call  home  from  this  mo- 
ment forth  —  were  intelligible  to  her;  but 
she  was  quite  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's papers  and  the  art  fabrics  at  Liber- 
ty's. She  looked  at  them  with  admira- 
tion, but  doubt.  She  thought  the  walls 
"killed"  the  pictures  that  were  hung 
round,  which  were  not  like  her  own  little 
gallery  at  home,  which  she  had  left  with  a 
little  pang  to  her  sister.  "  Is  this  Con- 
stance's room  ?  "  she  asked  timidly,  called 
back  to  a  recollection  of  Constance,  and 
wondering  whether  the  transfer  was  to  be 
complete. 

"  No,  my  love ;  it  is  Frances's  room," 
said  Lady  Markham.  "It  has  always 
been  ready  for  you.  I  expected  you  to 
come  some  time.  I  have  always  hoped 
that ;  but  I  never  thought  that  Con  would 
desert  me."  Her  voice  faltered  a  little, 
which  instantly  touched  Frances's  heart. 

"I  asked,"  she  said,  "not  just  out  of 
curiosity,  but  because,  when  she  came  to 
us,  I  gave  her  my  room.  Our  rooms  are 
not  like  these ;  they  have  very  few  things 
in  them.  There  are  no  carpets ;  it  is 
warmer  there,  you  know;  but  I  thought 
she  would  find  the  blue  room  so  bare,  I 
gave  her  mine." 

Lady  Markham  smiled  upon  her,  and 
said,  but  with  a  faint,  the  very  faintest 
indication  of  being  less  interested  than 
Frances  was:  "You  have  not  many  vis- 
itors, I  suppose?" 

"  Oh,  none  ! "  cried  Frances.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  are  —  rather  poor.  We  are  not 
—  like  this." 

"My  darling!  you  don't  know  how  to 
speak  to  me,  your  own  mother  !  What  do 
you  mean,  dear,  by  we  t   You  must  learn  to 
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mean  somethi ng  else  by  we.  Your  father, 
if  he  bad  chosen,  might  have  had  —  all  that 
you  see,  and  more.  And  Constance  — 
But  we  will  say  nothing  more  to-night  on 
that  subject.  This  is  Con's  room,  see,  on 
the  other  side  of  mine.  It  was  always 
my  fancy,  my  hope,  some  time  to  have  my 
two  girls,  one  on  each  side." 

Frances  followed  her  mother  to  the 
room  on  the  other  side  with  great  interest. 
It  was  still  more  luxurious  than  the  one 
appropriated  to  herself  —  more  comforta- 
ble, as  a  room  which  has  been  occupied, 
which  shows  traces  of  its  tenant's  tastes 
and  likings,  must  naturally  be ;  and  it  was 
brighter,  occupying  the  front  of  the  house, 
while  that  of  Frances  looked  to  the  side. 
She  glanced  round  at  all  the  fittings  and 
decorations,  which  to  her  unaccustomed 
eyes  were  so  splendid.  "Poor  Con- 
stance ) "  she  said  under  her  breath. 

"Why  do  you  say  poor  Constance?" 
said  Lady  Markham,  with  something 
sharp  and  sudden  in  her  tone.  And  then 
she,  too,  said  regretfully :  "  Poor  Con ! 
You  think  it  will  be  disappointing  to  her, 
this  other  life  which  she  has  chosen. 
Was  it  —  dreary  for  you,  my  poor  child  ?  " 

Then  there  rose  up  in  the  tranquil  mind 
of  Frances  a  kind  of  tempest  blast  of  op- 
position and  resentment.  "  It  is  the  only 
life  I  know  —  it  was  —  everything  I  liked 
best,"  she  cried.  The  first  part  of  the 
sentence  was  very  firmly,  almost  aggres- 
sively said.  In  the  second,  she  wavered, 
hesitated,  changed  the  tense  —  it  was. 
She  did  not  quite  know  herself  what  the 
change  meant. 

Lady  Markham  looked  at  her  with  a 
penetrating  gaze.  "It  was  —  everything 
you  knew,  my  little  Frances.  I  under- 
stand you,  my  dear.  You  will  not  be  dis- 
loyal to  the  past.  But  to  Constance,  who 
does  not  know  it,  who  knows  something 

else Poor  Con  !  I  understand.    But 

she  will  have  to  pay  for  her  experience, 
like  all  the  rest." 

Frances  had  been  profoundly  agitated, 
but  in  the  way  of  happiness.  She  did  not 
feel  happy  now.  She  felt  disposed  to  cry, 
not  because  of  the  relief  of  tears,  but 
because  she  did  not  know  how  else  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  contrariety,  of  disturb- 
ance, that  had  got  into  her  mind.  Was  it 
that  already  a  wrong  note  had  sounded 
between  herself  and  this  unknown  mother, 
whom  it  had  been  a  rapture  to  see  and 
touch  ?  Or  was  it  only  that  she  was  tired  ? 
Lady  Markham  saw  the  condition  into 
which  her  nerves  and  temper  were 
strained.  She  took  her  back  tenderly  into 
ber  room.    "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  if  you 


would  rather  not,  don't  change  your  dress. 
Do  just  as  you  please  to-night.  I  would 
stay  and  help  you,  or  I  would  send  Jose- 
phine, my  maid,  to  help  you  ;  but  I  think 
you  will  prefer  to  be  left  alone  and  quiet." 

"  O  yes,"  cried  Frances  with  fervor ; 
then  she  added  hastily :  "  If  you  do  not 
think  me  disagreeable  to  say  so." 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  think  anything 
in  you  disagreeable,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  kissing  her  —  but  with  a  sigh. 
This  sigh  Frances  echoed  in  a  burst  of 
tears  when  the  door  closed  and  she  found 
herself  alone  —  alone,  quite  alone,  more 
so  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life,  she 
whispered  to  herself,  in  the  shock  of  the 
unreasonable  and  altogether  fantastic  dis- 
appointment which  had  followed  her  ec- 
stasy of  pleasure.  Most  likely  it  meant 
nothing  at  all  but  the  reaction  from  that 
too  highly  raised  level  of  feeling. 

"No;  I  am  not  disappointed."  Lady 
Markham  was  saying  down-stairs.  She 
was  standing  before  the  genial  blaze  of 
the  fire,  looking  into  it  with  her  head  bent 
and  a  serious  expression  on  her  face. 
"  Perhaps  I  was  too  much  delighted  for  a 
moment;  and  she  too,  poor  child,  now 
that  she  has  looked  at  me  a  second  time, 
she  is  a  little,  just  a  little  disappointed  io 
me.  That's  rather  hard  for  a  mother,  you 
know ;  or  I  suppose  you  don't  know." 

"  I  never  was  a  mother,"  said  Markham. 
"I  should  think  it's  very  natural.  The 
little  thing  has  been  forming  the  most  ro- 
mantic ideas.  If  you  had  been  an  angel 
from  heaven  —  " 

"Which  I  am  not,"  she  said  with  a 
smile,  still  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Markham. 
"In  that  case,  you  would  not  have  suited 
me,  which  you  do,  mammy,  you  know, 
down  to  the  ground." 

She  gave  a  half-glance  at  him,  a  half- 
smile,  but  did  not  disturb  the  chain  of  her 
reflections.  "That's  something,  Mark- 
ham," she  said. 

"Yes;  it's  something.  On  my  side,  it 
is  a  great  deal.  Don't  go  too  last  with 
little  Fan.  She  has  a  deal  in  her.  Have 
a  little  patience,  and  let  her  settle  down 
her  own  way." 

"  I  don't  feel  sure  that  she  has  not  got 
her  father's  temper ;  I  saw  something  like 
it  in  her  eyes." 

"That  is  nonsense,  begging  your  par- 
don. She  has  got  nothing  of  her  father 
in  ber  eyes.  Her  eyes  are  like  yours,  and 
so  is  everything  about  her.  My  dear 
mother,  Con's  like  Waring,  if  you  like. 
This  one  is  of  our  side  of  the  house." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "   Lady  Mark- 
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ham  looked  up  now  and  laid  her  hand  affec- 
tionately upon  his  shoulder,  and  laughed. 
"  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  as  like  the 
Markhams  as  you  can  look.  On  my  side 
of  the  house,  there  is  nobody  at  all,  un- 
less, as  you  say  —  " 

"  Frances,"  said  the  little  man.  "  I  told 
you  —  the  best  of  the  lot.  I  took  to  her 
in  a  moment  by  that  very  token.  There- 
fore, don't  go  too  fast  with  her,  mother. 
She  has  her  own  notions.  She  is  as 
staunch  as  a  little  —  Turk,"  said  Mark- 
ham,  using  the  first  word  that  offered. 
When  he  met  his  mother's  eye,  he  retired 
a  little,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  does 
not  mean  to  be  questioned;  which  natu- 
rally stimulated  curiosity  in  her  mind. 

"  How  have  you  found  out  that  she  is 
staunch,  Markham?" 

••  Oh,  in  half-a-dozen  ways,"  he  answered 
carelessly.  "And  she  will  stick  to  her 
father  through  thick  and  thin,  so  mind 
what  you  say." 

Then  Lady  Markham  began  to  bemoan 
herself  a  little  gently,  before  the  fire,  in 
the  most  luxurious  of  easy-chairs. 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  such  a  position," 
she  said,  "  to  be  making  acquaintance,  for 
the  first  time,  at  eighteen,  with  my  own 
daughter,  and  to  have  to  pick  my  words 
and  to  be  careful  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  mammy,"  said  Markham,  "  it 
might  have  been  worse.  Let  us  make  the 
best  of  it.  He  has  always  kept  his  word, 
which  is  something,  and  has  never  an- 
noyed you.  And  it  is  quite  a  nice  thing 
for  Con  to  have  him  to  go  to,  to  find  out 
how  dull  it  is,  and  know  her  own  mind. 
And  now  we've  got  the  other  one  too." 

Lady  Markham  still  rocked  herself  a 
little  in  her  chair,  and  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  "  For  all  that,  it  is  very 
hard,  both  on  her  and  me,"  she  said. 
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A  VISIT  TO  GOA. 

The  state  of  Goa  is  about  sixty  miles 
in  length  by  thirty,  and  contains  less  than 
half  a  million  of  souls.  The  Barra  de 
Agoada,  the  northernmost  and  smallest 
of  two  bays  in  the  middle  of  the  coastline, 
is  the  estuary  of  several  rivers,  the  long- 
est of  which  is  the  Mandovi,  and  both  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  capital  are  built 
upon  its  banks.  These  numerous  short 
rivers  cut  up  the  low  lands  of  the  valley 
into  islands  of  various  size,  overgrown 
with  underwood,  stocked  with  snipe,  and 
dangerously   favorable    to    fevers.      On 


Sunday,  December  21,  1884,  the  Give, 
I.G.S.S.,  bringing  home  the  late  viceroy 
of  India  and  his  following,  cast  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

A  state  barge  with  a  gilded  awning, 
manned  by  eighteen  rowers  in  scarlet 
frocks  and  caps,  the  latter  fronted  with  a 
wrought  plaque  of  hammered  silver,  waited 
under  the  walls  of  Fort  Agoada,  on  the 
northern  horn  of  the  bay ;  and  a  British 
revenue  schooner,  protecting  the  salt 
trade,  tacked  backwards  and  forwards 
across  its  mouth.  The  barge  pulled  along- 
side; the  viceroy,  unable  to  come  on 
board  —  his  wife  lay  in  a  dying  state  — 
sent  the  chief  officers  of  his  government 
to  offer  a  welcome  to  Lord  Ripon,  his 
viceregal  brother  from  Bombay.  It  was 
then  determined  that  the  party  on  board 
the  Clive  should  find  themselves  off  the 
quay  of  old  Goa  by  seven  next  morning, 
where  they  were  to  be  received  with  doe 
honors  on  landing.  The  archbishop  kindly 
offered  to  say  mass  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  as  soon  as  we  landed; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  visitors 
should  be  taken  round  the  antiquities  of 
the  city  before  leaving  the  place  to  em- 
bark once  more  on  board  the  Clive. 

Old  Goa  is  about  ten  miles  up  the  river, 
and  a  beautiful  steam  sloop  belonging  to 
the  Indian  government  was  anchored  off 
the  quay.  She  was  called  the  May  Frere, 
aod  our  ceremonial  disembarkation  was 
to  be  from  her  deck.  Our  Indian  ex- 
viceroy,  however,  who  could  not  every 
day,  nor  any  other  day,  get  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  visit  to  which  be  had 
looked  forward  with  such  warm  interest 
determined  to  reach  the  shrine  of  St. 
Francis  at  an  earlier  hour. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  the  steam  launch 
of  the  May  Frere  was  got  ready;  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  party,  very  few 
indeed  in  number,  embarked  on  board  of 
her,  fortified  with  a  copious  dose  of  qui- 
nine. Everything  proper  for  a  viceroy's 
table  had  been  provided,  but,  as  it  proved 
afterward,  shipped. on  board  the  launch  of 
the  British  resident,  and  sent  off  many 
miles  away.  Ignorant  of  any  such  mis- 
take we  steamed  up  the  river  in  the  dark. 
It  was  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  apos- 
tle; a  building  on  our  left  showed  first 
one  or  two,  then  a  whole  row  of  lights 
along  its  front;  gradually  an  immense 
cross,  covering  the  facade  of  a  great  build- 
ing on  the  water's  edge.  The  lights  were 
reflected  on  the  still  surface  of  the  stream. 
1 1  was  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  illumi- 
nated for  vespers. 

The  river  contracts  in  width,  and  is  not 
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broader  at  Goa  than  the  Thames  at  Rich- 
mood;  the  banks  are  low,  the  soil  is  a 
loamy  deposit,  and  quinine  is  no  unnec- 
essary precaution  for  those  unused  to 
breathe  the  airs  of  marshy  districts.  The 
May  Frere  was  not  provisioned  for  guests, 
but  her  men  were  not  on  starving  diet, 
and  enough  was  found  for  such  entertain- 
ment as  we  required.  While  this  meal 
was  in  preparation  two  of  us  sculled  across 
to  the  landing-steps  of  what  had  once 
been  the  arsenal.  Nothing,  however,  of 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  but  part  of  a  cor- 
ner tower  is  now  to  be  seen.  Guided  by 
a  native  Goan  with  a  lantern,  we  found 
our  way  to  the  archbishop's  palace.  He 
had  been  there,  but  had  returned  to  his 
usual  residence  at  the  new  capital,  and 
one  or  two  canons  who  were  living  there 
had  retired  to  rest.  Thence,  after  losing 
our  road  amongst  ruined  walls  overgrown 
with  brushwood,  we  found  our  way  to  the 
Church  of  Bom  Jesus,  which  contains  the 
shrine  of  St.  Francis.  A  bell  from  the 
cathedral,  the  tone  singularly  deep  and 
musical  from  the  quantity  of  silver  in  its 
composition,  sounded  the  hour  as  we 
passed.  The  Church  of  the  Bom  Jesus, 
with  the  bouse  and  spacious  cloister  at- 
tached to  it,  forms  one  angle  of  a  large 
open  space,  partly  paved  with  blocks  of 
volcanic  stone,  which  are  raised  on  steps 
into  a  broad  platform  immediately  in  front 
of  the  church.  The  facade  is  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  of  coarse  execution, 
and  built,  like  most  of  the  old  churches  of 
Goa,  of  the  same  dark-brown,  volcanic 
tufa  that  is  used  in  the  pavements.  The 
door-jambs,  window-mouldings,  and  other 
decorative  features  of  several  churches 
are  executed  in  a  grey  stone  of  even  grain 
brought  from  a  distance.  Some  of  the 
facades  have  been  built  with  greater  care, 
and  that  of  the  ruined  Church  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  work  of  an  Italian  architect, 
is  composed  in  excellent  proportions ;  the 
mouldings  are  delicately  carved,  and  the 
front  that  faces  what  .was  once  a  street 
illustrates  the  best  traditions  of  Italy. 

Here  we  were,  then,  outside  the  church, 
and  there  at  right  angles  to  it  was  the 
cloister,  a  lofty  building  of  three  or  four 
stories.  We  knocked  and  thumped  at  the 
door  without  getting  inside.  Two  native 
porters  opened  it,  but  there  was  no  way 
beyond  an  empty  entrance  hall.  A  wide 
staircase  led  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
but  no  entrance  was  to  be  made  at  any  of 
the  doors  it  led  to.  The  sacristan  slept 
on  an  upper  floor,  and  him  we  tried  to 
rouse  from  outside,  but  were  met  by  a 


surly,  refusal  from  his  window  to  come 
down  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night  The 
name  of  an  Indian  viceroy,  however,  who 
was  come  to  Goa,  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted,  and  finally  he  came  down  to  us, 
lit  a  taper,  and  opened  the  doors  that  led 
to  the  sacristy  and  the  church.  By  the 
dim  light  we  had  we  could  make  out  the 
shrine  and  the  large  altar  in  front  of  it, 
and  pay  our  first  devotions  to  a  saint  who 
justly  fills  so  great  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  India.  The  church  and  the  sacristy,  a 
huge  building  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  by  fifty,  were  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, but  before  we  left  it  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  had  heard  of  our  arrival, 
and  came  to  put  his  kind  services  at  the 
disposal  Of  our  chief  and  ourselves.  It 
was  decided  to  meet  in  the  sacristy  at 
half  past  four  next  morning.  The  canon 
might  be  a  few  minutes  late,  and  must  be 
excused  if  he  should  be,  as  the  hour  would 
be  early  and  he  did  not  possess  a  watch. 
Then  we  groped  our  way  to  the  quay  and 
sculled  back  to  the  May  Frere,  where  we 
passed  the  night. 

The  stars  were  shining  in  the  clear  In- 
dian sky  when  we  met  on  the  deck  next 
morning.  We  were  not  to  be  supposed 
to  go  on  shore  at  all  till  the  government 
officers  came  to  receive  us,  but  our  friends 
at  the  Bom  Jesus  were  awake,  and  lan- 
terns were  moving  on  the  landing-steps. 
By  five  we  were  in  the  church,  candles 
were  lighted,  our  canon  of  the  night  be- 
fore said  mass,  and  was  followed  by 
Father  Kerr,  our  chaplain,  while  a  second 
canon  said  another  mass  at  one  of  the  four 
smaller  altars  that  surround  the  shrine  on 
its  four  sides.  By  six  we  were  able  to 
get  on  board  again,  dress  with  the  propri- 
ety required  for  the  viceroy,  and  consume 
that  chota  hasari,  or  cup  of  early  tea, 
with  which  the  Indian  day  begins.  By 
seven  we  could  make  out  a  steam  launch, 
bringing  the  ladies  of  the  party,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  of  Bombay,  the  surgeon, 
the  A. D.C.'s,  and  several  officers  to  whom 
a  passage  had  been  given  on  board  the 
Clive.  By  this  time  the  viceroy's  band, 
his  carriage  handsomely  appointed,  and 
six  or  seven  others  lent  by  personages  of 
rank  in  Pangim,  were  drawn  up  opposite 
the  viceroy's  landing -stairs,  some  way 
higher  up  the  stream  than  those  we  had 
used  in  the  early  morning.  We  landed  in 
the  state  barge,  and  were  received  by  mil- 
itary officers  and  representatives  of  the 
viceroy,  who  was  himself  still  detained  at 
home. 

We  entered  Goa  by  an  archway  called 
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the  Triumphal,  or  the  Viceroy's  Arch. 
The  old  state  residence  abuts  upon  it,  but 
a  few  fragments  of  wall  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  it,  and  the  general  circuit  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  are  only  traceable  by  oc- 
casional fragments  and  heaps  of  stones. 
A  niche  over  this  old  entrance  contains  a 
statue  of  Vasco  di  Gama,  who  first  made 
the  country  known  to  Portugal.  It  is  a 
grim  image,  dressed  in  the  Spanish  cloak 
and  hose  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
and  above,  under  a  pediment,  a  smaller 
niche  has  been  filled  by  a  silver  figure  of 
St.  Catherine.  Every  kind  of  politeness 
was  shown  us  on  landing ;  the  band  played 
the  first  part  of  u  God  save  the  Queen," 
repeating  the  melody  a  great  many  times. 
The  horses,  unused  to  this  tune,  kicked 
and  plunged,  and  we  drove  off  to  the  door 
of  the  Bom  Jesus.  The  archbishop,  Mon- 
signor  Antonio  Valente,  primate  of  the 
East,  came  from  the  sacristy;  chairs  of 
honor  for  Lord  and  Lady  Kipon  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  altar;  and  the  other 
visitors  ranged  themselves  behind  them. 
The  band  marched  in  and  played  airs  of  a 
secular  kind  during  the  mass,  probably 
the  only  airs  they  knew.  After  the  mass 
the  archbishop  himself  showed  us  the 
shrine,  the  altars,  the  sacristy,  and  the 
various  treasures  belonging  to  the  church. 
That  which  we  desired  to  see  above  all 
else,  we  could  not  — the  body  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  himself.  The  archbishop  keeps 
one  of  the  three  keys  which  lock  the  coffin, 
the  governor,  another,  and  the  Portuguese 
government  the  third.  Unfortunately  we 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  go  through  the 
formalities  necessary  before  the  shrine 
can  be  unlocked.  It  has  been  opened 
only  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the 
present  century.  The  body  of  St.  Francis, 
though  shrunk  in  point  of  length  to  less 
than  five  feet,  is  entire,  excepting  the 
right  arm,  removed  in  1614  by  order  of 
the  pope,  and  divided  into  four  parts ;  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  of  the  right  foot. 
The  hair  remains  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
The  front  teeth  are  perfect,  all  but  one. 
The  flesh  that  covers  the  head  and  body, 
even  to  the  nails  of  the  remaining  hand, 
though  dried,  remains  entire. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth,  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  expose 
the  body  during  the  feast  of  the  saint,  in 
the  month  of  December.  From  time  to 
time  this  practice  had  been  discontinued, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  eagerness  of 
devotees  to  possess  themselves  of  some 
relic  from  the  body  itself.    It  was  exposed 
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in  1752,  and  again  in  1859  when,  it  is  be- 
lieved,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons of  various  creeds  and  races,  and 
from  all  parts  of  India,  made  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine.  Some  Hindoos  are  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  on 
that  occasion.  All  Goa  was  alive  with  the 
concourse  of  pilgrims.  The  exposition 
was  continued  day  and  night  from  the  3rd 
of  December  till  the  8th  of  January,  when 
it  was  closed  amid  the  roar  of  guns  from 
all  the  fortresses  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  all  the  churches  of  Goa.  It  was  ex- 
posed once  more  in  1878-79. 

The  body  of  the  saint  is  clothed  in 
mass  vestments,  embroidered  and  set 
with  pearls  of  considerable  value,  the  gift 
of  Dofia  Maria  Sophia,  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, made  about  1693.  The  biretta,  or 
covering  of  the  head,  was  sent  as  a  relic 
to  this  same  queen.  On  the  right  side 
lies  a  staff  studded  with  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  emeralds,  and  towards  the 
feet  rests  a  gold  medal  struck  in  memory 
of  the  saint  by  Pedro  the  Second,  1699. 

The  coffin  is  panelled  in  seven  divisions 
on  either  side.  Each  division  contains 
two  bas-reliefs,  representing  incidents  in 
the  life  of  St.  Francis.  The  ends  con- 
tain two  bas-reliefs  each  —  in  all,  thirty- 
two.  The  coffin  is  enclosed  in  a  fiat-sided 
sarcophagus  of  hammered  silver,  with  a 
gabled  roof  or  lid  —  the  sides  contracting 
as  they  descend  —  standing  on  a  plinth  of 
the  same  material.  Decorative  plaques, 
supported  by  cherub  heads,  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  on  the  top  and  flanks  of  this 
sarcophagus,  the  latter  containing  compo- 
sitions illustrating  the  mission  and  death 
of  the  saint. 

The  sarcophagus  stands  on  a  parallel- 
ogram faced  with  arcades,  surrounded  by 
a  little  balustraded  gallery,  and  finished 
with  a  similar  balustrade  along  the  top, 
made  of  jasper  and  other  precious  materi- 
als, and  little  angels  of  silver.  The  arches 
are  filled  with  silver  bas-reliefs,  also  illus- 
trating the  acts  of  St.  Francis.  Below 
this  second  stage  there  stands  a  square 
base,  having  four  bronze  bas-reliefs  of 
admirable  Florentine  execution,  repre- 
senting St.  Francis  (1)  baptizing,  (2) 
preaching  to  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas, 
(3)  escaping  from  the  islanders  of  Moro, 
and  lastly  his  dying  agony  in  the  island  of 
Sanchan,  or  St.  John.  These  plates  are 
in  architectural  settings,  with  side  panels 
and  angles  decorated  with  angels  and  em- 
blematic compositions  of  pietra  dura  and 
marble.  That  portion  was  a  gift  of  a 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  not,  as  one  kind 
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guide  told  us,  a  duke  of  Parma ;  or,  as 
another,  a  duke  of  Guastalla.  Four 
shallow  altars  are  contrived  round  the 
dado  on  which  this  portion  of  the  shrine  is 
reared.  The  great  altar  of  the  chapel, 
with  a  large  silver  statue  of  the  saint 
above  it,  stands  in  front  of  the  whole 
structure,  which  is  seen  above  and  beyond 
it,  and  many  masses  can  thus  be  said  at 
once,  when  the  pressure  of  the  occasion 
so  requires. 

The  high  altar  of  the  church  is  backed 
by  a  richly  carved  retable,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  end  wall  of  the  building,  with 
twisted  Corinthian  columns  like  those 
which  support  the  baldachin  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome.  A  strong  family  likeness  runs 
through  the  altars  of  all  the  churches  of 
Goa  which  are  still  standing.  They  are 
carved  in  wood  and  richly  gilt,  the  gold, 
so  pure  and  thick  that  it  has  lasted  to  the 
present  time,  with  little  or  no  loss  of  its 
original  splendor.  The  sacristy  of  the 
Bom  Jesus  is  known  for  its  great  size, 
as  already  noted.  The  sides  are  fitted 
with  long  presses,  made  in  the  fashion 
known  as  In  do- Portuguese.  They  are  of 
teak,  inlaid  with  ebony  in  graceful  pat- 
terns, and  with  ivory,  and  are  mounted 
with  angle-plates  of  brass,  pierced  and 
worked  in  delicate  scrolls.  The  plate  and 
the  old  vestments  of  the  church  were  laid 
out  for  our  inspection.  The  former  is  of 
Portuguese  make  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  pieces  of  it  call  for  any  spe- 
cial remark.  The  archbishop  took  a 
courteous  farewell  of  his  principal  vis- 
itors. The  two  canons  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers  handed  us  into  the  car- 
riages outside,  and  we  were  shown  the 
cathedral,  for  which  a  chapter  of  canons, 
and  a  corresponding  establishment  more 
or  less  complete,  is  still  kept  up.  Here 
also  the  sacristy  was  thrown  open  to  us, 
and  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  were 
laid  out  that  we  might  examine  them  at 
leisure.  If  offerings  of  great  value  have 
been  made  to  either  of  these  churches,  in 
addition  to  those  still  preserved  in  or  on 
the  shrine  of  St.  Francis,  they  have  been 
gradually  absorbed  by  a  government 
which  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  in  constant  dread  of  be- 
ing swallowed  whole  by  the  society  to 
which  Goa  has  owed  so  much  of  its  past 
grandeur. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Paul  stands,  or 
rather  once  stood,  on  rising  ground,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Bom  Jesus.  The 
church  was  originally  called  the  Santa 
Fe*.     In  1544,  St.  Francis  Xavier  came  to 
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reside  there,  with  the  twofold  object  of 
educating  priests  for  the  conversion  of 
India  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  giving 
sound  university  training  to  the  youth  of 
all  nationalities  who  should  resort  to  the 
schools  of  the  society.  The  students 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
as  they  gave  promise  of  ability  for  the  ful- 
filment of  one  or  other  of  these  two  ob- 
jects. Those  of  the  first  class,  besides 
learning  Latin,  music,  rhetoric,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology,  were  encouraged  to 
visit  and  serve  the  sick,  attend  the  funer- 
als of  the  poor,  and  teach  the  people  cate- 
chism. The  number  of  students  gradually 
rose  to  three  thousand,  taught  by  eighty- 
eight  fathers.  In  Goa,  the  students  used 
to  return  of  an  evening  to  their  homes  in 
groups,  singing  hymns  and  prayers.  The 
viceroy,  with  a  numerous  following  of 
hidalgos  splendidly  dressed  and  mounted, 
attended  the  college  on  great  festivals, 
specially  that  of  St.  Paul ;  the  students  in 
costly  silk  clothes  marched  before  him 
into  church,  and  entertained  him  at  a  later 
hour  with  mock  fights  and  theatrical  rep- 
resentations. The  custom  of  the  scholars 
singing  as  they  leave  their  schools  of  an 
evening  passed  into  general  use,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  kept  up  in  many  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Goa.  The  fame  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers  and  of  their  pupils  spread  over 
all  India,  and  they  exerted  themselves  so 
incessantly  to  propagate  the  faith  that  they 
were  looked  upon  with  **a  kind  of  awe 
mingled  with  admiration,"  and  were  known 
everywhere  by  the  name  of  Paulistas. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul  showed  signs 
of  cracking  soon  after  its  erection,  and  it 
was  supported  on  the  outside  by  three 
noble  arches  which  still  remain.  They 
were  erected  by  Joao  de  Faria,  one  of  the 
fathers  well  known  for  his  architectural 
skill.  These  and  a  portion  of  the  facade 
of  the  church  are  all  that  now  remain.  A 
small  chapel  built  in  the  garden,  on  the 
spot  on  which  St  Francis,  wrapt  in  devo- 
tion and  burning  with  divine  love,  tore 
open  his  cassock,  saying,  Doming  satis 
est%  remains,  and  has  been  repaired  by  the 
present  archbishop.  It  was  once  covered 
with  representations  of  the  acts  of  the 
saint.  There  are  two  wells  in  the  gar- 
den :  one  about  twenty  feet  square,  cut 
into  the  rock  for  a  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
then  contracted  to  a  circular  shape,  and  of 
great  depth.  On  one  side  of  it  a  recess 
cut  out  of  the  rock  contains  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  St.  Francis  is  said  to  have  used 
them  to  reach  water  from  the  well  to  wash 
his  feet.    An  arch  spans  a  portion  of  the 
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square  opening,  and  two  stone  piers  over 
the  centre  of  it  have  been  used  to  support 
a  winch  for  lowering  vessels  into  the  well. 
A  smaller  well,  very  deep,  circular,  and 
half  covered  with  a  vault  has  been  sunk 
not  far  from  it.  Both  contain  water,  and 
had  we  possessed  some  means  of  lower- 
ing a  bucket  or  pitcher  we  should  have 
been  for  tasting  out  of  both.  It  was  prob- 
ably as  well  that  we  did  not,  as  both  might 
have  been  draughts  of  fever. 

The  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is 
still  standing,  as  well  as  a  convent  still 
large,  and  once  amongst  the  most  impos- 
ing buildings  of  Goa.  The  church  is 
large  and  the  high  altar  backed,  as  that  of 
other  Goan  churches,  by  a  large  and  lofty 
retable  of  carved  and  gilt  wood.  Here 
we  saw  one  of  those  small  hand-organs, 
the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
that  can  be  carried,  and  such  as  are  seen 
in  the  hands  of  angels,  or  of  St.  Cecilia 
in  mediaeval  and  quattrocento  representa- 
tions. On  one  side  of  the  church  there  is 
the  doorway  by  which  St.  Francis  had  ac- 
cess to  the  church.  It  is  of  black  stone, 
delicately  carved,  more  like  the  fine  archi- 
tectural sculpture  of  the  earlier  Renais- 
sance, than  any  work  visible  on  the  fa- 
cades of  the  churches  of  Goa,  which, 
though  not  wanting  in  imposing  propor- 
tions, are  all  debased  in  stvle  and  coarse 
as  regards  decorative  detail. 

The  small  Church  of  the  Rozario  stands 
on  rising  ground,  and  we  were  carried  up 
to  it  in  a  boat-shaped  litter  slung  under  a 
pole,  having  a  seat  at  each  end.  The 
most  interesting  relic  in  the  building  is  a 
pulpit  from  which  St.  Francis  Xavier  used 
to  teach  the  catechism  to  poor  children  of 
Goa.  It  is  a  small,  semicircular  platform 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  balustrade,  pro- 
truding from  a  wall  and  entered  from  it 
through  a  small  arch. 

Near  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi we  were  shown  the  small  Church  of 
St.  Catherine.  It  is  on  a  slope  of  a  steep 
ascent,  and  it  was  here  that  Albuquerque 
burst  into  the  city,  when  it  was  stormed 
after  its  capture  by  the  Mahrattas  on  St. 
Catherine's  day,  1510.  This  small  church 
or  chapel  is  to  be  repaired  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  sole  account  of  its  historical 
interest. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  first 
apostle  of  India,  those  of  the  Augustin- 
ians,  and  many  others  are  now  but  heaps 
of  ruins.  The  Jesuit  fathers  migrated  to 
a  new  College  of  St.  Paul  in  1616.  Vari- 
ous accounts  of  travellers  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  speak   of    the   size   and 
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splendor  of  this  building,  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  four  stories  in 
height ;  of  the  hospitality  there  offered  to 
strangers;  and  of  the  place  which  the 
establishment  held  in  general  estimation 
both  in  the  city  and  state  of  Goa.  Noth- 
ing but  ruins  of  it  now  remain ;  overgrown 
like  those  of  the  viceregal  palace,  and 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Senate 
House,  and  other  public  buildings,  with 
shrub  and  jungle. 

One  interesting  building,  the  Convent 
of  St.  Monica,  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  is 
complete  and  uninjured.  It  contains  a 
large  quadrangle  with  wide  corridors  on 
three  floors  and  spacious  vaults  below. 
It  was  built  to  accommodate  a  hundred 
nuns.  The  number  was  sixty-one  in  1804, 
but  it  has  been  allowed  to  dwindle,  till 
the  general  abolition  of  religious  orders 
by  the  modern  government  of  Portugal 
has  put  a  stop  to  the  reception  of  novices. 
One  old  lady,  the  last  of  this  once  famous 
house,  and  one  only,  remains.  A  lady 
who  lives  with  her  received  us.  The  old 
nun  had  waited  some  hours  to  receive 
Lord  Ripon  if  he  should  come  to  visit  the 
convent,  but  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  fatigue.  The  church  is  entire,  and 
contains  a  miraculous  crucifix  which  is 
kept  in  a  tribune  or  gallery  on  one  of  the 
side  walls.  The  Christ  is  of  life  size,  and 
can  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  church.* 

Lord  Ripon  and  his  party  returned  00 
board  the  May  Frere,  and  entertained 
such  of  the  civil  officers  and  canons  as 
accepted  his  hospitality.  The  vessel  un- 
loosed from  her  moorings,  after  he  bad 
wished  these  kindly  personages  farewell, 
made  her  way  down  the  river  to  the  Clive, 
anchored  in  the  bay.  Two  of  us  returned 
to  revisit  the  shrine  of  St.  Francis  and 
some  of  the  old  buildings  already  noticed ; 
to  deliver  some  alms  entrusted  to  the 
chaplain ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, we  drove  down  to  Pangim  in  the 
viceroy's  carriage,  which  bad  been  left  for 
our  accommodation. 

It  is  difficult  amidst  the  prevailing  ruin 
and  desolation  to  picture  to  the  mind  a 
city  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  most  splendid  reproduction  of 
European  Renaissance  architecture  in  all 
India  —  the  showy  and  costly  life  of  hi- 
dalgos mounted  on  horses  richly  furnished, 
surrounded  by  umbrella-bearers,  running 
syces,  and  hosts  of  attendants,  bearing 
witness  to  the  pomp  of  their  daily  life  — 

•  For  statistics  and  antiquarian  information  respect- 
ing Goa,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  ''Historical 
Sketch  "  of  J.  M.  Fonseca.    Bombay,  187& 
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the  goldsmiths,  jewel  merchants,  and  trad- 
ers of  all  sorts,  who  peopled  the  bazaars 
of  old  Goa  in  the  days  of  its  splendor. 
There  are  now  about  thirty  constant  in- 
habitants, mostly  servants  and  sacristans. 
The  canons  and  parish  priests  come  there 
by  day,  but  sleep  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. It  is  only  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  other  stated  religious 
festivals,  that  attract  numbers  to  the  place. 
Then  for  a  time  old  Goa  is  full  of  life. 
Pilgrims  resort  to  it  from  many  parts  of 
India,  and  boyas,  natives  of  the  place  who 
hold  situations  as  domestic  servants,  or 
ships'  stewards,  return  to  it  for  a  time, 
some  of  them  perhaps  to  settle  down  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  state.  The 
Goan  ladies  used  to  be  carried  to  church 
in  litters  with  a  surrounding  of  slaves 
bearing  long  mattrasses,  pillows,  and 
other  comforts ;  with  attendant  gentlemen 
holding  fans,  smelling-bottles,  and  similar 
trifles.  Their  descendants  have  put  away 
these  pompous  ceremonies,  and  probably 
seldom  travel  far  from  Pangim  or  the 
towns  in  which  they  dwell  and  where  their 
life  is  simple  enough. 

The  march  of  discovery,  colonization, 
conquest,  and  trade  has  set  in  other  direc- 
tions. Other  European  powers  have  sup 
planted  or  have  overshadowed  Portugal 
in  the  East  Indies.  Then  the  low  natu- 
ral situation  of  Goa,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  level  of  a  river  that  flows  through 
loamy  islands  and  banks,  has  made  it  an 
easy  prey  to  fevers,  and  this  circumstance 
has  at  various  times  caused  an  emigration, 
first  to  Panelim,  then  gradually  seawards 
to  Pangim.  No  blow  more  fatal  could 
have  smitten  the  old  city  than  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits.  From  the  days 
of  St.  Francis  to  that  of  their  expulsion 
from  Portuguese  territory,  the  prosperity 
of  Goa,  with  its  three  thousand  students 
from  all  parts  of  India,  has  been  bound 
up  with  the  learning,  the  inventiveness, 
the  many  accomplishments  of  the  society; 
They  protected  its  trade  in  their  later 
years. 

The  Marquis  of  Pombal  made  great 
efforts  to  restore  the  city  in  1777.  Con- 
tributions in  money  and  forced  labor  were 
exacted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
state,  and  repeated  orders  were  sent  to 
governors  and  viceroys,  to  press  forward 
the  work.  In  one  way  or  another  these 
peremptory  orders  of  the  government 
were  evaded,  and,  after  a  waste  of  large 
sums  of  money,  the  work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Government  offices,  and  the  houses  of 
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well-to-do  persons,  were  pushed  out  into 
the  suburbs,  first  to  Panelim,  and  Ban- 
guenim,  in  the  parish  of  Sao  Pedro,  then 
further  to  Ribandar.  Banguenim  was 
famous  for  its  water,  brought  from  some 
height  up  the  rocks,  which  used  to  supply 
the  baths  and  the  drinking  water  of  the 
city.  Rows  of  houses  formerly  faced  the 
river  along  these  suburbs.  Ribandar  is 
still  a  town  of  some  importance.  It  forms 
the  second  division  of  Nova  Goa,  and 
contains  a  Christian  population  of  over 
two  thousand.  A  causeway  across  the 
marshy  shallows  of  the  river,  which  here 
stretch  for  some  distance  in  shore,  con- 
nects Ribandar  with  the  suburbs  of  the 
new  capital.  The  marshy  ground  is  inter- 
sected by  salt  pans,  and  salt  is  a  product 
of  considerable  commercial  importance  to 
the  State.  The  causeway  is  admirably 
constructed,  in  places  it  is  supported  on 
arches.  It  was  begun  as  long  ago  as  1633, 
and  finished  in  the  following  year.  A 
popular  traditioo  attributes  its  construc- 
tion to  the  Jesuits,  who  by  supernatural 
power  completed  it  in  one  night  by  the 
light  of  a  single  lamp.  This  lamp  must 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  light,  for  the 
causeway  is  about  a  thousand  yards  long. 

On  the  way  down  we  stopped  and 
walked  up  the  rocky  height  that  bounds 
the  basin  of  the  river  on  this  side  to  a 
church  halfway  up,  and  to  a  signal  sta- 
tion 00  the  top.  A  deep  entrenchment, 
probably  in  anticipation  of  the  railway 
which  is  making  its  way  to  Pangim,  here 
cuts  these  heights,  but  we  could  learn  no 
particulars  as  to  the  work.  The  houses 
seemed  solidly  built  and  comfortably  kept. 
Little  alleys  from  the  main  streets  of  these 
towns  lead  into  settlements  occupied  by 
native  Indians,  who  are  employed  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  labor. 

Pangim  or  Nova  Goa  is  altogether  Eu- 
ropean in  the  character  of  its  architecture. 
The  house  of  the  governor,  some  of  the 
public  offices,  a  public  garden,  and  the 
streets  and  houses  generally,  might  form 
portions  of  any  modern  town  of  modest 
preteosion  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. We  had  no  time  to  do  more  than 
pass  through  it,  ,not  even  to  thank  the 
viceroy  for  the  courteous  loan  of  his  car- 
riage and  servants.  A  steam  launch  was 
waiting  for  us,  moored  to  a  small  pier. 
The  night  was  drawing  in ;  the  water  was 
rough  over  the  bar ;  and  the  northern  sky 
was  black  as  ink  with  rain.  It  was  desir- 
able to  make  our  way  on  board  the  Clive, 
that  she  might  weigh  anchor  and  steam 
out  to  sea  before  the  daylight  disappeared. 
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Ad  hour  or  two  later  the  rain  from  the 
north-west  came  down  upon  the  ship  with 
the  violence  of  a  waterspout. 

J.  H.  Pollen. 
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From  All  The  Year  Round. 
IN  THE  FLORIDA  PINE  WOODS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  II. 

On  the  next  day  the  "  melancholy  event," 
which  was  to  be  its  great  feature,  and  mark 
it  with  black  letters  in  the  memory  of  the 
Bartow  youngsters,  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  Blount  household.  I  found  the 
house  as  quiet  as  a  tomb  when  I  crept 
down  after  breakfast  in  bed,  feeling  very 
giddy,  and  determined  to  visit  the  doctor 
at  his  drug-store  before  going  to  church. 

In  the  middle  of  the  corridor  sat  Mr. 
Blount,  his  head  bare,  and  his  back  bent 
over  a  big  book  open  upon  his  knees. 
The  book  was  a  Bible. 

"  It  may  be  me  next,  mister,"  said  he, 
looking  up  weariedly,  with  something  very 
like  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

I  asked  where  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  be  found,  as  no  one  else  was  in 
sight. 

"  The  gals  is  fingering  themselves  in 
their  best  black,  I  reckon,"  replied  Mr. 
Blount ;  "and  all  the  boarders  is  gone  to 
church." 

Glancing  at  the  Bible,  I  observed  that 
it  was  open  at  Revelations. 

"  Why  Revelations  ?  "  I  asked,  perhaps 
more  inquisitive  than  was  decorous. 

"  I  guess  it  don't  sinnify  where  we  read. 
It's  the  one  book  as  is  good  from  begin- 
ning to  end,"  said  he. 

Leaving  Mr.  Blount,  I  then  went  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  drug-store,  hearing 
the  first  note  of  the  bell  as  it  began  to 
toll.  The  city  was  alive  with  men,  women, 
and  children.  They  straggled  over  the 
greensward  in  scores,  thickening  towards 
the  church  in  the  west.  Already  two  or 
three  of  the  stores  had  their  shutters  up. 

Fortunately,  I  was  in  time  for  the  doc- 
tor. He  had  a  patient  in  the  person  of  a 
well-stained  working-man,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  country  for  something  "to 
fight  the  chills."  The  man  had  a  presen- 
timent of  sickness,  and  the  doctor,  good 
soul,  did  not  lecture  him  on  the  folly  of 
such  fancies,  but  put  before  him  a  row  of 
bottles,  in  inscribed  paper,  and  bade  him 
select  any  two. 


"  They're  a  dollar  eacb,  pick  where  you 
like.  They'll  do  your  business  for  you, 
and  cheaply,  too." 

Accordingly,  without  a  murmur,  though 
a  little  shamefaced  and  hurriedly,  the  man 
put  one  bottle  in  his  right-band  pocket 
and  the  other  in  the  pocket  to  the  left; 
and,  jangling  the  dollars  on  the  counter, 
he  marched  out,  and  into  the  forest  again. 

I  hoped  my  case  would  not  require  such 
costly  treatment.  I  was  in  want  of  stim- 
ulants —  not  such  stuff  as  the  saloon  sup- 
plied, but  veritable  liquor  to  encourage 
the  blood  and  brace  the  nerves.  The  doc- 
tor listened,  stroked  bis  beard,  looked 
profoundly  serious,  and  thought  a  while 
in  silence.  Then  he  said  a  dollar  tonic 
was  the  very  thing  for  me.  From  what 
he  could  make  of  my  case,  I  might  hope 
for  the  best  after  the  tonic. 

I  hastily  replied  that  I  hoped  for  the 
best  already,  and  that  I  merely  wanted  a 
draught  of  something  on  the  spot. 

"  That  will  not -do,"  said  the  doctor  with 
infinite  despondency  of  tone.  "It  is  no 
small  matter  to  slight  an  attack  of  fever. 
You  are  weakened,  any  one  may  see,  and 
quite  unfit  to  resist  the  next  disease  or 
ailment  which  may  come  upon  you.  Now, 
this,"  laying  his  left  forefinger  fondly  on 
a  carefully  wrapped  bottle,  "  is  just  the 
sort  of  stuff  to  make  you,  as  it  were,  im- 
pregnable." 

This  was  high  and  seductive  praise  for 
the  tonic,  but  I  was  none  the  more  in- 
clined to  be  subservient  to  the  craft  of  the 
drug-master. 

"In  plain  words,  I  want  a  clean  drink," 
said  I.  "  The  tonic  I  will  have  later  on, 
if  I  want  it." 

Not  until  now  did  the  doctor  inform  me 
that  he  had  no  qualification  entitling  him 
to  sell  alcoholic  liquor,  or  such  beverages 
as  I  asked  for.  True,  he  had  many  de- 
licious and  stimulating  fluids  in  the  bright- 
ly colored  bottles  on  his  shelves,  but  he 
did  not  retail  them.  They  were  used  by 
him  for  the  compounding  of  his  medicines. 
It  was  a  pity,  but  he  was  prohibited  — 
strictly. 

Greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  I  moved 
towards  the  open  door,  determined  to  go 
directly  to  the  church,  and  make  one  ia 
the  funeral  procession. 

But  no.  Though  the  doctor  could  do 
nothing  for  me,  he  would  like  me  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  moment  or  two.  Why 
should  he  not  prescribe  for  me  ?  Or,  bet- 
ter still,  maybe  I  had  a  prescription  in  my 
pocket-book.  If  so,  the  thing  was  done, 
for,  of  course,  I  could  not  be  supposed 
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able  to  read  the  mysterious  writing  of  the 
profession. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  no  such 
reminiscence  of  past  sickness  about  me; 
nor  would  I  be  prescribed  for.  But  my 
own  eyes  just  then  caught  the  name  on  a 
bottle  of  dark  liquid  before  me,  "  cherry 
brandy,"  and  all  my  yearning  returned. 

Again  I  desperately  implored  him  to 
sell  me  a  pint,  or  as  small  a  quantity  as 
he  would,  of  the  inspiriting  liquor;  and  in 
my  desperation  I  forgot  myself,  and  my 
duty  personal  and  relative,  for  I  hurried 
to  the  door,  looked  this  way  and  that,  and, 
returning,  informed  the  doctor  that  no  one 
was  near  to  see  what  he  might  do.  Hap- 
pily, he  was  a  man  well  worn  in  life,  and 
versed  in  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  for 
be  only  smiled  and  said,  "  No,  that  won't 
do,"  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

Once  more  I  was  prompted  to  evil.  It 
came  upon  me  suddenly,  with  the  tolling 
of  the  bell,  strange  to  say.  What  if  7 
wrote  a  prescription? 

Would  the  doctor  regard  it;  or  would 
he  take  and  tear  it  into  a  score  of  pieces, 
righteously  indignant? 

1  put  it  to  him,  bit  by  bit  —  and  then 
bodily  —  with  bated  breath. 

Silence  again  for  thirty  seconds.  Then, 
still  without  speaking,  the  doctor  passed 
me  a  prescription  form,  and  told  me  to 
sign  my  name  opposite  the  M.D.  at  the 
bottom. 

44 1  am  bound  to  tell  you,  doctor,  that  I 
have  no  medical  degree,"  I  was  beginning 
to  say,  but  the  doctor  only  waved  his  hand 
impatiently,  muttering  a  mild  "Hush  !" 

I  no  longer  hesitated,  but,  with  a  dash, 
wrote  out  the  following  prescription : 
••  Two  ounces  cherry  brandy,  two  ounces 
water,"  and  signed  it.  Then,  with  a  grave 
face,  as  though  the  doctor  and  I  were  in 
consultation  over  some  distinguished  pa- 
tient with  a  complication  of  maladies,  I 
returned  the  paper  to  him. 

The  cautious  man  looked  long  at  it,  and 
thoughtfully,  as  though  it  were  elaborate, 
involving  much  and  careful  labor,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  deliberate 
church-bell  toll  a  dozen  times  before  he 
made  any  movement  in  assent  to  my  mute 
proposition  or  repudiation  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  some  time  without  a  word, 
the  doctor  put  forth  his  hand,  and  meas- 
ured into  a  glass  the  two  ounces  of  cherry 
brandy  which  were  the  main  item  on  my 
paper,  and  then  carefully  measured  the 
same  quantity  of  water  into  another  glass, 
setting  both  glasses  before  me  with  a  la- 
conic request  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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I  swallowed  the  brandy  at  a  gulp,  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  the  water  —  Florida 
water  is  something  of  a  medicine  at  all 
times  —  gave  my  doctor  a  quarter-dollar, 
and  with  courteous  good-morning,  left  him 
to  his  thoughts.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
I  saw  him  in  the  church  with  the  rest  of 
Bartow,  but  his  face  told  little  of  his  feel- 
ings. It  is  quite  possible  the  kind  hearted 
man  did  not  consider  the  prescription 
worth  registration. 

Much  fortified  and  enlivened  by  the 
tonic  of  my  own  prescribing,  I  now  walked 
towards  the  church.  It  was  as  blithesome 
a  morning  as  can  be  imagined.  The  sky 
was  blue  and  cloudless,  but  the  heat  was 
most  judiciously  tempered  by  a  breeze 
which  had  come  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  pine  forests, 
gathering  sweet  and  exhilarating  perfume 
by  the  way.  The  fresh  green  tops  of  the 
pines  in  the  west  were  swaying  lazily.  A 
party  of  rather  lean  kine,  with  bells  round 
their  necks,  strolled  quietly  through  the 
city,  with  their  heads  up,  as  though  they 
wondered  what  the  green  and  white  build- 
ings here  and  there  might  signify.  The 
air  was  pervaded  by  the  sound  of  millions 
of  grasshoppers  chirruping  their  content- 
ment with  life.  Higher  up,  in  the  boughs 
of  a  wild  lemon-tree,  dying  of  civilization, 
a  brace  of  mocking-birds  were  interchang- 
ing shrill  discourtesies,  and  manoeuvring 
gymnastically  from  twig  to  twig  in  their 
efforts  to  peck  the  life  out  of  each  other. 
Higher  still,  seemingly  bathed  in  the  blue 
of  the  heavens,  a  party  of  buzzards  ap- 
peared to  be  prospecting  the  city  of  Bar- 
tow from  a  safe  distance  —  as  if  any  one 
would  ill  treat  a  buzzard  —  until,  suddenly, 
with  a  lightning  swoop,  one  of  them  de- 
serted the  empyrean,  and  settled  —  a 
hunched,  ungainly  heap  —  on  the  head  of 
a  cypress. 

But  by  this,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  live 
Bartow  stiff  in  unfamiliar  clothes,  and 
almost  hysterical  with  expectation,  if  eyes 
and  mouths  open  so  strangely  as  those 
of  the  women  and  children  about  the 
church  were  capable  of  right  interpreta- 
tion. There  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  them  standing  looking  fixedly 
at  one  quarter  of  the  forest ;  the  children 
in  a  sad  state  of  suffering  bewilderment, 
clutching  their  mothers,  and  glancing  al- 
ternately at  their  dark  garments,  the  faces 
of  their  parents,  and  the  fascinating  for- 
est. 

As  for  the  men  of  the  community,  they 
stood  apart.  The  citizens  and  farmers  — 
all  whites  — were  a  tall,  strong-featured 
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band  of  men,  in  black  from  head  to  toe, 
save  for  a  knot  of  white  ribbon  worn  in 
the  buttonhole  of  the  coat  like  a  distinc- 
tion. They  did  not  gape  like  the  women, 
but  talked  soberly  and  composedly. 

A  tremor  of  excitement  among  the 
women  made  me  follow  the  direction  of 
their  eyes.  A  procession  was  seen  in  the 
distance  coming  through  the  maze  of 
pine  trunks.  The  bell  began  to  toll  more 
briskly,  and  an  orderly  rush  for  seats 
inside  was  made  by  certain  boys  and 
girls. 

I  followed  the  crowd  into  the  church, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  seat  in  a  pew 
by  the  side  of  an  old  man,  who  was  solac- 
ing himself  in  that  distressing  moment 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  well  as  his  shak- 
ing fingers  would  permit. 

The  good  people  of  Bartow,  thus  clothed 
in  their  best,  were  a  curious  gathering. 
The  women  and  elder  girls  wore  dresses 
and  bonnets  or  hats  whose  fashion  had 
long  died  away  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet,  for  all  the  solemnity  of  the 
hour  and  their  general  oddity,  they  could 
not  help  very  palpably  comparing  appear- 
ances with  each  other,  and  doing  their 
utmost  to  second  the  effect  of  their  sar- 
torial bravery.  It  was  not  one  day  in  a 
hundred  that  they  bad  such  a  chance  of 
parading  their  "best  black." 

But  the  men  and  boys  were  still  more 
grotesque  in  their  apparel.  Save  such  as 
had  come  originally  from  large  cities, 
where  friction  soon  rubs  off  eccentricity, 
they  were  all  marked  characters,  as  seen 
with  their  faces  in  deep  shadow,  and  their 
bodies  covered  with  garments  that  bore 
"home-made"  written  in  their  every 
crease.  Doubtless  their  black  cloth  coats 
concealed  arms  bunched  with  muscles, 
and  bodies  strong  as  oak-trees ;  but  they 
did  it  so  ungraciously,  with  such  exces- 
sive allowance  for  the  still  further  increase 
in  size  of  the  same  arms  and  bodies,  that 
one  might  be  excused  for  one  moment 
believing  that  it  was  the  man  who  was 
defective,  and  not  his  clothes. 

And  the  smaller  the  man  or  boy,  the 
more  deformed  did  he  seem.  One  hap- 
less little  boy,  for  instance,  came  into 
church  with  trousers  which  must  have 
been  some  one  else's,  or  made  large  with 
a  view  to  his  distant  manhood;  while  the 
coat  into  which  he  had  evidently  been 
compressed,  fitted  like  a  skin  on  his  back, 
could  not  meet  by  inches  in  front,  and 
stayed,  as  to  its  sleeves,  a  long  way  from 
his  wrists.  This  boy  was  so  much  more 
of  a  figure  than  common,  that  other  boys 
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in  the  building  found  it  more  amusing  to 
laugh  at  him  than  follow  the  service,  heed- 
less that  they,  each  and  all,  were  only 
slightly  less  ridiculous  than  he. 

But  all  thoughts  of  dress  and  demeanor 
seemed  for  the  moment  forgotten  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  bustle  at  the  church  porch. 
A  man  with  a  large  white  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole  came  inside  and  made  certain 
arrangements  in  the  east  of  the  church  by 
the  rails  round  the  dais,  and  then  with- 
drew, to  bring  two  other  citizens  for  their 
opinion  on  what  he  had  done;  this  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  the 
younger  part  of  which  was  already  hectic 
with  excitement,  and  now  and  again  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  to  get  a  better  view  of  what 
was  going  forward. 

Then  a  gentleman,  in  a  coat  betoken- 
ing his  ordination,  entered,  and,  with  up- 
lifted hand,  asked  for  perfect  silence.  I 
did  not  think  his  request  would  be  grant- 
ed ;  but  for  the  space  of  about  half  a  min- 
ute you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  It 
was  a  dreadful  lull  inside,  contrasted  with 
the  uncertain,  heavy,  advancing  tread  of 
feet  outside.  Even  the  sob  of  distress 
from  the  lady  in  black  crape,  leaning  pon- 
derously on  the  arm  of  a  younger  lady, 
also  in  black  crape,  who  followed  the 
bearers  up  the  narrow  side  aisle,  came  as 
a  relief,  though  when  the  poor  woman's 
cries  became  loud  enough  to  echo  through- 
out the  building,  one  longed  again  for  the 
stillness. 

Prominent  among  those  who  preceded 
the  coffin  was  a  very  tall  old  man,  with  a 
small  bald  head.  He  was  in  orders,  and 
evidently  a  friend  of  the  dead  man.  Now 
and  again  he  would  cover  his  face  with 
his  hands,  or  look  about  him  with  a  sor- 
rowing expression.  This  clergyman  bad 
undertaken  the  funeral  sermon  and  ser- 
vice. 

When  the  coffin  was  deposited  where  it 
could  be  seen  by  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  sobbing  of  the  widow  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  service  began.  As 
for  the  significance  which  this  old  clergy- 
man put  into  his  words,  it  was  marvellous. 
Not  an  accent  of  his  voice  but  told  how 
he  deplored  the  loss  yonder  poor  woman, 
himself,  and  the  community  had  suffered ; 
and  he  did  not  need  the  extra  impulse  he 
seemed  to  receive  whenever  his  eyes  — 
they  were  mild,  dark  eyes  —  rested  on  the 
velvet-palled,  wreath-becrowned  coffin  a 
few  feet  from  him.  Thrice  he  broke  down 
in  his  sermon,  and  cried  aloud,  with  his 
big  gaunt  hands  before  his  face,  like  a 
boy.    But  for  each  of  these  lapses  of  self- 
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control  he  tried,  as  it  were,  to  atone  by 
new  and  increased  vigor  of  speech.  In- 
deed, at  length,  when  he  had  sent  electric 
bolt  after  electric  bolt  among  us,  and  had 
made  the  little  building  reverberate  cha- 
otically, he  himself  began  to  feel  the 
fatigue  of  such  exertion,  and  brought  the 
sermon  to  a  close. 

He  sat  down ;  then,  as  if  he  had  neg- 
lected something,  he  rose  again,  and  in 
clear,  tranquillizing  tones  said  that  a  wish 
having  been  expressed  that  the  coffin 
should  be  opened  for  friends  to  see  the 
deceased  once  more,  this  would  be  done 
during  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  And  im- 
mediately, as  if  he  had  not  spent  his 
strength  freely  enough  already,  the  old 
man  led  off  the  hymn  with  a  full  voice  for 
the  encouragement  of  others. 

The  hymn  ended,  and  the  carpenter 
having  gone  back  to  his  seat,  there  was  a 
general  shuffling  from  the  pews  of  old 
men  and  women,  young  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  formed  a  regular  line, 
and  proceeded  in  order  towards  the  coffin. 
Poor  Major  P— lay  at  rest  heedless  of 
the  scene.  But  not  so  his  widow,  who, 
almost  alone  in  the  church,  kept  her  seat, 
while  these  others,  compared  to  her,  mere 
strangers  to  him,  looked  at  him  again.  No 
wonder  she  lost  self-control  afresh. 

And  so  one  by  one  the  congregation 
paused  alongside  the  coffin,  satisfied  their 
affection  or  curiosity,  and  returned  to 
their  pews,  either  calm  and  saddened, 
pale  and  convulsed,  or  smiling  with  a 
sense  of  triumph  at  having  borne  the  sight 
so  well. 

From  my  pew  I  observed  the  four  girls 
from  Blount  House,  each  with  a  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  awaiting  their  turn,  and 
subsequently  reseat  themselves  with  pale 
faces,  yet  very  carefully,  so  that  no  part  of 
their  best  black  might  be  jeopardized.  I 
am  a  little  mistaken  if  the  young  things 
did  not  peep  a  good  deal  from  behind 
their  handkerchiefs  to  see  what  the  rest  of 
Bartow  thought  of  them. 

Another  hymn  was  sung  during  the  final 
closing  of  the  coffin,  and  then  the  old  min- 
ister gave  us  a  benediction  which,  for  elo- 
quence and  fervor,  I  have  never  heard 
equalled.  After  this  there  was  a  general 
trooping  forth  and  gathering  on  the  sward 
outside,  where  a  dozen  buggies  and  carts 
full  of  mourners  were  already  waiting.  A 
procession  was  rapidly  formed,  the  coffin 
put  on  one  of  the  light  carts  used  for  the 
conveying  of  produce  to  market,  followed 
immediately  by  a  buggy  containing  the 
two   ladies  in  crape,  and  all  proceeded 
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slowly  by  the  thick  sandy  track  towards 
the  cemetery. 

The  cemetery  was  a  piece  of  virgin  land 
enclosed  from  the  forest,  with  all  its  trees 
thickly  upon  it.  The  number  of  graves 
could  have  been  counted  in  a  minute  or 
two.  They  were  mostly  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  as  though  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  as- 
piring upwards,  were  designed  for  a  head- 
stone. And  all  about  between  the  trees, 
and  over  the  mounds,  wild  vines  and 
morning-glories  flung  their  trellis  work, 
knitting  them  lightly  together.  A  rude 
fencing  of  stakes  driven  in  X-wise  served 
to  keep  roaming  bears,  deer,  panthers,  or 
wild  hogs  out  of  the  consecrated  plot ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  wild  turkey 
roosting  in  the  trees,  or  the  green,  blue, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  birds  of  the  semi-tropi- 
cal South  from  flashing  their  rainbow  col- 
ors over  the  still  heaps  of  sand.     Here 

poor  Major    P was  Jaid  in  his  bed, 

amid  the  hearty  sobbing  of  a  hundred 
friends. 

An  hour  later  the  four  girls  of  Blount 
House  were  gliding  merrily  on  their  roller 
skates  up  and  down  the  pine-boarded  cor- 
ridor of  their  father's  house,  and  old 
Blount  himself,  having  put  the  Bible  high 
out  of  reach  on  a  top  shelf,  was  earnest  in 
exposition  of  the  peccadilloes  of  certain 
fellow-citizens. 

That  evening,  after  supper,  I  was  stroll- 
ing in  the  western  woods,  when  I  came 
upon  two  Bartow  boys,  standing  in  the 
scrub,  discussing  the  funeral  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  elder  of  the  boys  was,  to  the 
eye,  about  eleven  years  old,  the  other  four 
or  five  years  younger.  The  former  was 
smoking  a  long,  fat,  richly  scented  cigar 
with  much  appreciation. 

"  Wasn't  he  white ! "  said  the  younger 
one,  awestruck  by  his  memory. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  was  the  other's  re- 
ply ;  "  they  all  are.  But  say,  I  wouldn't 
like  it  if  I  was  him.  I'd  like  to  jump  up 
and  frighten  'em  all  —  wouldn't  I  ?  "  This 
was  followed  by  clouds  of  cigar-smoke. 

•'Why  did  you  go  up  and  Took  at  him  if 
you  wouldn't  like  it  in  his  place?"  I  asked, 
stepping  forward  towards  the  cigar-smok- 
er. 

The  boy  stared  with  delicious  effrontery, 
then  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  smiled 
knowingly,  and  guessed  it  was  different. 

"  Why  did  you  go  up  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,  sir,"  said  he.  Then, 
turning  to  the  other  little  bov,  he  put  the 
question  to  him  on  mv  behalf,  with  a  wink 
on  his  own :  "  Why  did  you,  Neddy  ?  " 

Neddy  was  rather  frightened  under  the 
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questioning,  nor  at  all  reassured  by  the 
wink.  But  he  managed  to  say  that  he 
had  only  done  what  the  others  did,  "and 
I  wish  I  hadn't  —  I  do,"  he  said.  ••  He 
was  so  frightful  white ! ". 

After  this,  it  was  easy  to  get  the  cigar- 
smoker  to  confess  that  he  was  no  better 
than  Neddy.  He  had  seen  Major  P. 
when  alive,  and  spoken  to  him,  but  he 
had  not  known  him  "to  love  him,  you 
know ; "  he  hadn't  been  one  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  —  not  he;  it  would  take  a  deal  to 
knock  him  over,  he  reckoned. 

The  occasion  was  one  to  be  improved, 
if  I  had  been  up  to  the  effort,  and  fit  to 
play  mentor.  As  it  was,  I  merely  told 
him  that  he  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  be 
smoking  cigars,  and  that  I  hoped  the 
taste  would  knock  him  over,  if  nothing 
else  could. 

"  How  old  do  you  imagine  I  am,  sir?" 
asked  the  boy,  with  an  assumption  of 
dignity. 

"Something  under  ten,"  I  replied,  set- 
ting him  aflame  with  indignation. 

"I'm  fourteen  and  four  months,"  said 
he,  then  laughed  hysterically  to  himself 
as  he  repeated  the  word  "  ten."  However, 
it  was  something  in  his  favor  that  he  could 
first  let  his  cigar  out  and  then  drop  it. 

"And  why  does  your  father  let  you 
smoke  such  weeds?"  I  continued. 

"Weeds,  sir!"  cried  he,  rising  some 
inches.  "  I  don't  smoke  any  but  ten  cent 
cigars,  and  they're  father's  own,  which  he 
smokes.     Try  one,  sir." 

And  to  my  wonder  he  pressed  the  thing 
upon  me,  and  would  have  lit  it  from  bis 
own  fusee  box. 

After  this,  we  could  not  but  be  friends. 
I  asked  him  his  name,  and  learnt  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Smith, 
who  kept  store  in  a  side  street.  And  he, 
on  his  side,  enquired  my  name  and  usual 
place  of  residence,  whistling  with  admira- 
tion when  I  told  him  I  was  English  and 
had  lately  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Those  two  little  islands  in  the  map, 
Neddy,  you  know  —  they're  England,"  he 
explained  to  Neddy. 

Finally,  he  whispered  that  his  father 
was  going  to  have  a  dance  next  evening, 
and  that  he  was  just  then  stepping  up  to 
ask  Betty  Foster  to  come  to  it  —  would  I 
go  with  him?  It  wasn't  far,  and  Betty 
would  be  sure  to  give  me  some  oranges. 

Of  course  I  was  willing  to  see  Betty, 
and  told  him  so,  making  him  —  the  rude, 
outspoken,  cigar-smoking,  backwoods  boy 
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—  blush  to  his  ears,  and  peer  at  me  dubi- 
ously. But  he  seemed,  on  consideration, 
to  reject  me  as  a  rival ;  for  he  immedi- 
ately rejoined  that  I  might  easily  see  her 
if  I  would  come,  and  Neddy  should  run 
on  to  tell  her  to  wash  her  face  (oh,  Betty  !), 
or  would  I  come  to  the  hop  to-morrow  — 
he  could  and  would  invite  me  on  the  spot ! 
Then  I  might  dance  with  Betty.  He 
laughed  mischievously,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  mouth,  as  be  said  this  about  danc- 
ing. 

"  Perhaps  she  can't  dance  —  is  that  it  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  She  !  She  not  dance  1  You  bet.  It's 
you,"  he  added  more  mildly.  "  She's  so 
precious  little,  and  you  —  you're  so  tall  — 
like  a  pine,  ain't  he,  Neddy?" 

As  for  Neddy,  poor  lad,  he  was  com- 
pletely extinguished  by  all  this  high  talk. 
Master  Smith's  impudence  terrified  him. 

But  the  boy's  impudence  had  nothing 
malicious  about  it:  his  wits  wanted  "fix- 
ing "  aright  —  that,  was  all.  Had  there 
been  a  grammar  school  in  Bartow,  with  a 
tough  birch  to  it,  he  would  have  been 
birched  into  politeness,  and  metamor- 
phosed advantageously  in  some  five  or 
six  months.  This  was  shown,  I  thought, 
by  his  renewed  invitation  to  the  dance, 
pressed  almost  affectionately  with  a  "  Do 
come,  sir !" 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  with  his  leave 

—  which  he  granted  proudly — I  would 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  engagement ; 
if  Betty  was  to  be  there  to-morrow,  I 
would  postpone  seeing  her  until  then. 

"And  what  is  Betty  Foster  to  you, 
Tom  ?  "  I  asked  most  unchivalrously. 

It  was  a  sight  thereupon  to  see  Master 
Smith  swell  like  a  turkey,  and  try  to  stand 
on  his  toes,  as  he  answered  unhesitat- 
ingly, in  a  touch-me-who-dare  tone  of  uni- 
versal challenge :  — 

"  She's  my  girl,  sir  1 " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  him  again, 
in  spite  of  the  disquietude  it  caused  him ; 
but,  as  I  told  him,  considering  his  rela- 
tionship with  Betty,  it  was  a  little  bard  on 
her  that  he  had  been  content  to  waste 
time  with  Neddy  and  cigars  first  of  all, 
and  then  linger  talking  with  me,  instead 
of  flying  to  her.  And  then  I  left  him 
with  a  perplexed  look  on  his  face,  and  ac- 
tually blushing  for  the  second  time  within 
fifteen  minutes. 

As  for  Betty  —  alas!  I  had  to  leave 
Bartow  next  day,  and  so  missed  my  chanc* 
of  meeting  her  at  the  "  bop." 
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PILLOW   LACE,   ETC. 


PILLOW  LACE. 


My  hands  among  mv  bobbins, 

My  pillow  on  my  knee, 
One  summer  morn  I  weaved  me 

A  foolish  fantasy. 

And  when  my  mother  called  me 

To  help  her  in  her  toil, 
I  prayed  her  let  me  finish 

My  dainty,  filmy  coiL 

For  slightest  webs  of  fancy, 

The  gauziest  of  dreams, 
Mv  wilful  thought  was  weaving 

iBeneath  the  morning  gleams. 

The  gossamer  was  Boating 

Upon  the  clear  blue  air, 
I  wished  mine  on  my  pillow 

Were  half  as  fine  and  fair  1 

For  airier  web  no  toiler 

Or  weaver  ever  knew  — 
A  cradle  for  a  sunbeam, 

A  chariot  for  the  dew ! 

I  climbed  on  listening  fancies 

As  airy  and  as  fine, 
No  aeronaut's  adventures 

So  daring  were  as  mine ! 

Our  lowly  cottage  dwelling 
Had  changed  to  castle  fair, 

With  park  and  deer  and  pleasaunce, 
And  /  was  dwelling  there. 

And  robed  in  filmy  laces, 
And  draped  in  silken  sheen, 

How  scornfully  I  bore  me 
As  beauty's  favored  queen  ! 

Then  who  should  from  the  castle 

Come  sit  beside  our  door, 
But  gentle  Lady  Alys, 

Who  loves  to  help  the  poor. 

She  might  have  guessed  my  dreamings, 
She  might  have  known  how  vain 

Had  been  the  airy  ventures, 
The  laughter  of  my  brain. 

She  said  my  work  was  idle, 

She  feared  my  pretty  face 
Would  make  me  vain  and  thoughtless, 

She  feared  my  pillow  lace  1 

And  then  she  read  the  gospel, 
And  prayed  me  turn  my  mind 

To  that  most  true  adorning 

Which  maids  may  seek  and  find. 

Ah,  then  upon  my  pillow 

Fell  fast  the  dew  of  tears, 
My  true  repentance  pleading 

For  holier  days  and  years. 

And  ever  since  that  morning, 

When  daily  toil  is  o'er, 
And  I  beside  my  mother 

Am  sitting  at  the  door, 


My  hands  among  my  bobbins, 

My  pillow  on  my  knee, 
I  pray  that  true  and  duteous 

My  daily  life  may  be. 

My  thoughts  are  ever  busy, 

I  use  my  spirit  wings 
To  reach  the  happy  region 

Of  true  and  holy  things. 

The  pattern  of  life's  story 
The  unseen  hand  shall  trace, 

While,  peaceful  and  contented, 
I  weave  my  pillow  lace. 
Sunday  Magazine.  CLARA  THWAJTKS. 


SPRING  UNDER  CYPRESSES. 

Under  the  cypresses,  here  in  the  stony 
Woods  of  the  mountain,  the  Spring  too  is 
sunny : 

Rare  Spring  and  early, 

Birds  singing  sparely, 
Pale  sea-green  hellebore  smelling  of  honey. 

Desolate,  bright,  in  the  blue  Lenten  weather 
Cones  of  the  cypresses  sparkle  together, 

Shining  brightly 

As,  loosely  and  lightly, 
The  winds  lift  the  branches  and  stir  them  and 
feather. 

Where  the  sun  pierces,  the  sharp  boulder* 

glitter 
Desolate,  bright ;  and  the  white  moths  flitter 
Pallidly  over 
The  bells  that  cover 
With  faint-smelling   green    all   the  fragrant 
brown  litter. 

Down  in  the  plain  the  sun  ripens  for  hours ; 
Look  1  in  the  orchards  a  mist  of  pale  flowers  ; 

Past  the  rose  hedges 

A-bloom  to  the  edges, 
A  smoke  of  blue  olives,  a  vision  of  towers ! 

Here  only  hellebore  grows,  only  shade  is ; 
Surely  the  very  Spring  here  haft  afraid  is ; 

Out  of  her  bosom 

Drops  not  a  blossom, 
Mutely  she  passes  through — she  and  her  ladies. 

Mutely  ?    Ah,  no ;  for  a  pause,  and  thou  nearest 
One  bird  who  sings  alone— one  bird,  the  dear* 
est 

Nay,  who  shall  name  it, 

Call  it  or  claim  it  ? 
Such  birds  as  sing  at  all  sing  here  their  dearest. 

Ah,  never  dream   that   the  brown  meadow 

thrushes, 
Finches,  or  happy  larks  sing  in  these  hushes, 
Only  some  poet 
Of  birds,  flying  to  it. 
Sings  here  alone,  and  is  lost  to  the  bushes, 
Athenxum.  A.  MARY  F.   ROBINSON. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL.* 

In  one  of  those  pleasaot  works  asso- 
ciated with  our  childhood,  when  learning 
was  made  easy  by  the  means  of  "  Parent's 
Assistants  "and  "Compendiums  of  Knowl- 
edge," a  father  astonishes  his  young  family 
by  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  their  service.  He  men- 
tions amongst  others  that  he  has  always  a 
messenger  ready  to  bring  him  a  letter 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  children  are  at  first  perfectly  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  of  untold  wealth  their 
father  must  possess  to  maintain  such  an 
establishment,  when  the  shrewdest  of  the 
family  suggests  that  these  messengers  are 
paid  for  by  the  post-office.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  moral  in  the  parent's 
teaching,  for  the  universality  of  a  blessing 
by  no  means  diminishes  the  advantage  to 
the  individual.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  is 
not  the  less  a  blessing  because  it  shines 
on  the  just  and  unjust.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  her  Majesty's  mails  are 
carried  for  the  interest  of  every  individual 
in  the  country :  whether  he  dwell  in  the 
palace,  in  the  garret,  or  the  cellar— -all 
are  equally  served ;  privileged  classes  are 
unknown  to  the  letter-carrier.  If  ever 
there  was  a  democratic  community,  it  is 
that  of  letters.  For  some  hours  peer  and 
peasant — even  her  Majesty  and  the  vil- 
lage cobbler  —  are  thrown  together  in  the 
letter-bag,  and  arrive  the  same  hour  at 
their  destination.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  is  there  so  en- 
tire an  absence  of  aoy  social  distinction 
of  rank  or  wealth.  The  sorter  cares  little 
whether  he  handles  the  coronet  of  the 
earl  or  the  thimble-wax  impression  of 
John  Smith,  the  indorsement  of  the  states- 
man or  the  pot-hooks  of  the  child, — all 
are  tossed  together  ioto  the  bag  in  close 
companionship  until  they  arrive  at  their 
final  destination. 

This  equality  was  not,  however,  fully 
developed  until  Sir  Rowland  Hill  intro- 
duced that  great  change  —  greater  than 
any  preceding  social  change  —  the  penny 
postage.     Until  then,  correspondence  was 

*  The  Royal  Mail :  its  Cariosities  and  Romance. 
'Ay  James  Wilson  Hyde*  Superintendent  in  the  Gen- 
eral Post-Office,  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London :  1885. 
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practically  the  privilege  of  the  rich.  When 
letters  were  charged  by  the  distance,  and 
the  whole  system  was  based  on  differen- 
tial rates,  the  poorer  classes  derived  little 
advantage  from  any  postal  arrangements. 
The  penny  postage,  so  far  as  the  masses 
were  concerned,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  postal  service  in  Great  Britain. 
Until  then,  families  broken  up  and  sepa- 
rated were  frequently  without  aoy  inter- 
communication for  years,  and  bad  to  resort 
to  the  most  curious  expedients  to  avoid 
paying  postage.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  used 
to  relate  the  following  anecdote :  — 

Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  practice  to 
write  the  name  of  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  franking  a  newspaper,  a  friend 
of  mine,  previous  to  starting  on  a  tour  into 
Scotland,  arranged  with  his  family  a  plan  of 
informing  them  of  his  progress  and  state  of 
health  without  putting  them  to  the  expense 
of  postage.  It  was  managed  thus :  he  carried 
with  him  a  number  ofjold  newspapers,  one  of 
which  he  put  into  the  post  daily.  The  post- 
mark and  the  date  showed  his  progress,  and 
the  state  of  his  health  was  evinced  by  the 
selection  of  the  names  from  a  list  previously 
agreed  upon,  with  which  the  newspaper  was 
franked.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  I  recollect,  de- 
noted vigorous  health. 

Once  on  the  poet's  [Coleridge's]  visit  to  the 
Lake  district,  he  halted  at  the  door  of  a  way- 
side inn  at  the  moment  when  the  rural  post- 
man was  delivering  a  letter  to  the  barmaid  of 
the  place.  On  receiving  it  she  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  her  hand,  and  then  asked  the  post- 
age of  it.  The  postman  demanded  a  shilling. 
Sighing  deeply,  the  girl  handed  the  letter  back, 
saying  she  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  required 
sum.  The  poet  at  once  offered  to  pay  the 
postage,  and  did  so.  The  messenger  had 
scarcely  left  the  place  when  the  young  barmaid 
confessed  she  had  learnt  all  she  was  likely  to 
learn  from  the  letter ;  that  she  had  only  been 
practising  a  preconceived  trick  —  she  and  her 
brother,  having  agreed  that  a  few  hieroglyphics 
on  the  back  of  the  letter  should  tell  her  all  she 
wanted  to  know,  whilst  the  letter  would  con- 
tain no  writing.  (The  Royal  Mail,  pp.  181, 
182.) 

When  we  consider  the  interests  of 
hearts  aod  homes,  it  is  clear  that  nothiog 
has  tended  so  much  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world  as  the  post-office ;  it 
unites  kingdoms  and  societies,  strength- 
ens the  ties  of  family  and  affection,  re- 
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lieves  the  minds  of  the  anxious,  and 
soothes  the  sufferer  in  bis  sickness  and 
loneliness.  It  is  a  trite  observation  that 
men  never  value  blessings  until  tbey  are 
deprived  of  them.  The  expedition  and 
regularity  of  the  post-office  service  is  most 
appreciated  when  there  is  any  mishap, 
and  a  mail  is  delayed  a  day,  or  even  a  few 
hours.  What  consternation  is  caused  by 
a  missing  mail-bag!  the  non-arrival  of  an 
expected  letter  has  been  known  to  agitate 
even  the  most  gentle  natures.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  interest  in  the  post-office 
may  in  some  measure  be  realized  when 
we  read  in  the  twenty-ninth  report  of  the 
postmaster-general,  that  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three  millions  of  letters  passed 
through  the  British  post-office  last  year. 
What  imagination  can  grapple  with  such 
stupendous  figures  ?  Four  million  letters 
stamped  in  the  United  Kingdom  every 
day !  And  the  average  rate  of  letters  per 
head  of  the  population  is  36  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  21 ; 
in  France  it  is  15;  in  Germany  13;  in 
Italy  6;  and  in  Spain  5. 

No  other  period  can  be  compared  to 
the  last  half  century  in  the  marvellous 
progress  science  has  made,  and  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  conquest  of 
time  and  space,  and  most  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  postal  service  through- 
out Europe.  We  underline  Europe,  for 
we  learn  from  Marco  Polo  that  the  post 
was  established  in  China  before  our  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Every  twenty-five  miles 
there  were  post  stations,  called  jambst  and 
frequently  as  many  as  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horses  kept  at  one  of  these  stations. 
There  were  ten  thousand  of  these  sta- 
tions in  the  empire,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  horses  are  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  service ;  but  this 
gigantic  empire,  which  combined  marvel- 
lous knowledge  with  the  lowest  barbarism, 
walled  in  its  civilization,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  empire  itself  was  scarcely 
realized  at  the  time  when  the  first  post 
known  in  Europe  was  planned  by  Charle- 
magne in  A.D.  807.  This,  however,  led  to 
little  result,  aod  it  was  not  uotil  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  the  Hanse  Towns  es- 
tablished a  regular  post.  This  federation 
of  republics    required  constant  commu- 


nication, for  their  commercial  interests 
were  very  great,  and  a  rapid  interchange 
of  views  and  opinions  was  essential  for  its 
continuance.  A  post  was  said  to  have 
been  organized  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  by  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Thurn  aod  Taxis.  At  all  events, 
at  the  present  time  that  family  enjoys  cer- 
taiu  privileges  in  consequence  of  the  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered  to  the  postal 
department. 

It  is  in  this  country,  where  manufac- 
tures flourished,  and  the  British  flag  was 
seen  flying  in  the  most  distant  seas,  that 
the  importance  of  intercommunication  was 
most  felt.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this 
vast  agent  of  commerce  and  civilization 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  a  large 
class  of  readers,  who  will  derive  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  and  amusing  informa- 
tion from  two  works  of  great  merit ;  the 
one  entitled  "The  Royal  Mail,"  a  new 
publication,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  the  other  "Her  Majes- 
ty's Mails,"  by  William  Lewins,  published 
in  1864,  in  which  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
the  post-office  is  told  from  its  earliest  com- 
mencement. It  seems  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  riding-post  dates  from 
Edward  IV. ;  but  private  letters  were  sent 
by  special  messeogers,  called  nuncii,  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  II.  In 
general,  these  nuncii  were  employed  in 
the  government  service.  The  first  recog- 
nized head  of  the  post-office  as  a  govern- 
ment department  dates  from  Henry  VIII. 
The  rebel  lords,  who  played  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part  in  his  reign,  improved  on  the 
royal  posts,  and  had  regular  messengers 
employed  between  Hull  and  York,  York 
and  Durham,  Durham  and  Newcastle* 
By  the  2  &  3  Edward  VI.,  a  charge  of 
one  penny  per  mile  was  fixed  on  all  horses 
used  by  the  post  riders.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  expenses  of  the  post- 
office  amounted  to  ^6,000  a  year.  This 
was  classed  under  the  head  of  the  "  wages 
and  entertainment  of  the  ordinary  post.'* 
The  post  road  from  London  to  Berwick 
followed  exactly  the  line  of  the  present 
Great  North  Road.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  post  from  London  to  Ireland,  irid 
Holyhead ;  one  to  Bristol,  and  to  Dover* 
Occasionally    there    were    extraordinary 
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posts,  especially  when  aoy  unwelcome 
news  arrived  from  France,  "for  the 
speedy  advertisement  of  the  same."  In 
the  early  part  of  the  queen's  reign,  the 
Flemings,  who  were  driven  out  of  Flan- 
ders by  the  persecutions  of  Alva  and 
Philip  II.  were  permitted  to  have  a  post 
of  their  own.  Some  time  after,  they 
claimed,  says  Stowe,  the  right  of  having 
their  own  postmaster.  This  claim  was 
not,  however,  long  recognized,  and  Thom- 
as Randolph  was  appointed  the  first  post- 
master of  the  English  and  foreign  offices. 
Under  the  Tudor  dynasty  a  new  social 
era  dawned  on  England,  and  with  that 
came  the  rapid  extension  of  the  postal 
service :  this  again  led  to  the  progress  of 
ideas,  as  intelligence  was  more  speedily 
spread  through  the  country.  Crabbe  tells 
us,— 

A  master  passion  is  the  love  of  news. 

The  "iorai  to  veov"  is  a  query  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Athenian,  or  to  any  clime  or 
age.  Until  the  age  of  Queen  Bess,  remote 
villages  were  ignorant  even  of  the  most 
important  events  which  occurred  in  the 
metropolis.  Perhaps  such  ignorance  was 
bliss,  and  they  were  happier  in  their  iso- 
lation ;  but  when  once  the  government 
couriers  were  introduced,  although  they 
were  not  the  bearers  of  private  letters, 
their  advent  into  the  village  was  a  great 
event.  The  travelling  pedlars,  with  their 
packs  of  goods  and  news,  now  lost  much 
of  their  importance.  It  was  only  at  the 
close  of  the  queen's  reign  that  the  riding 
couriers  were  superseded  by  carts  or  rude 
wagons,  in  imitation  of  one  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  her  reign,  had  been  in- 
vented for  her  Majesty's  use.  Until  then 
the  queen  had,  like  every  one  else,  trav- 
elled on  horseback.  Judges  rode  the  cir- 
cuit in  jack-boots ;  ladies  mostly  on  pil- 
lions, fastened  behind  their  cavaliers.  In 
this  primitive  style  the  queen,  on  her  first 
entry  to  the  city,  rode  behiod  the  lord 
chancellor.  We  can  scarcely  picture  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  trusting  herself 
behind  Lord  Selborne.  It  was,  however, 
when  a  Scotch  king  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of 
greater  intercourse  between  England  and 
Scotlaod  led  to  an  immediate   improve- 


ment in  the  post.  Private  correspon- 
dence was  then  taken  into  consideration, 
and  postal  rates  were  first  established. 
The  charge  was  twopence  for  a  single  let- 
ter for  any  distance  under  eighty  miles, 
and  fourpence  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  sixpence  for  any  longer 
distance  in  England,  eightpence  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
value  of  mooey  was  ten  times  greater  than 
at  present,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
although  so  much  was  done  to  develop  the 
postal  arrangements,  there  was  no  in* 
crease  in  the  revenue:  the  rates  were 
quite  prohibitory.  At  that  time  few  per- 
sons could  afford  to  pay  sixpence  —  that 
is,  five  shillings  —  for  a  single  letter.  The 
post  messengers,  therefore,  had  very  little 
to  do,  aod  the  smuggling  of  letters  through 
the  country  became  a  regular  trade :  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1680  the  revenue 
from  the  post-office  only  amounted  to  five 
thousand  a  year.  By  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, about  this  time  a  Mr.  John  Hill 
published  a  slight  work  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing all  postal  rates  to  one  penny,  whatever 
the  distance.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  whether  this  pamphlet  and  the  name 
in  any  way  suggested  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
form penny  rate  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill. 

It  was  at  this  date  the  post-office  was 
for  the  first  time  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. When  an  act  was  introduced 
"  to  settle  the  postage  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,"  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  great  importance  was  attached  to 
the  commercial  and  social  ioterests  in- 
volved in  the  post-office.  Strange,  in* 
deed,  that  these  had  been  so  long  ignored. 
Lord  Strickland  said,  "  Nothing  can  more 
assist  trade  and  commerce  than  this  inter- 
course." All  parties  were  agreed  that  the 
bill  was  good  for  commerce ;  and  from 
this  time  the  post-office  was  to  become  an 
important  part  of  the  revenue.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  improved  organization 
of  the  post-office  led  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  mails.  The  post  took  four  days  be- 
tween Loodon  and  Dover  ;  and  oxen  had 
frequently  to  be  employed  to  drag  the 
carriages  over  the  broken  roads,  and  in 
no  instance  did  the  pace  ever  exceed  three 
miles  an  hour.     In  a  work  called  "The 
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Grand  Concern  of  England,"  published  in 
1673,  it  seems  that  the  roads  were  so  bad, 
that  when  a  family  intended  to  travel,  they 
frequently  sent  on  servants  to  investigate 
the  country  and  report  upon  the  most 
promising  track.  '  Fuller  says  he  fre- 
quently saw  as  many  as  six  oxen  employed 
in  dragging  a  single  person  to  church. 
During  floods,  it  was  not  unusual  for  pas- 
sengers to  remain  at  some  town  for  days 
together,  until  the  waters  had  subsided. 
We  extract  from  "  The  Royal  Mail  "  a 
most  graphic  description  of  the  state  of 
the  roads  at  this  date :  — 

The  first  four  miles  out  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
road  towards  London,  were  described  in  the 
Privy  Council  Record  of  1680  to  have  been  in 
so  wretched  a  state  that  passengers  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  "either  by  their  coaches 
overturning,  their  horse  falling,  their  carts 
breaking,  their  loads  casting  and  horse  stum- 
bling, the  poor  people  with  their  burdens  on 
their  backs  sorely  grieved  and  discouraged ; 
moreover,  strangers  do  often  exclaim  thereat." 
.  .  .  The  common  carrier  from  Edinburgh  to 
Selkirk,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  re- 
quired a  fortnight  for  the  journey  going  and 
returning. 

An  express  messenger  conveying  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  who  died  on  the 
6th  February,  1685,  was  received  in  Edinburgh 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  Feb- 
ruary. ...  In  1688  it  required  three  months 
to  convey  the  tidings  of  the  abdication  of 
James  II.  of  England  and  VII.  of  Scotland  to 
the  Orkney  Islands. 

Even  so  late  as  1703,  in  a  journey  made 
by  Prince  George  of  Denmark  from 
Windsor  to  Retford, 

The  length  of  way  was  only  forty  miles,  but 
fourteen  hours  were  consumed  in  traversing 
it ;  whilst  almost  every  mile  was  signalized  by 
the  overturn  of  a  carriage,  or  its  temporary 
swamping  in  the  mire.  Even  the  royal  char- 
iot would  have  fared  no  better  than  the  rest 
had  it  not  been  for  the  relays  of  peasants  who 
poised  and  kept  it  erect  by  strength  of  arm, 
and  shouldered  it  forward  the  last  nine  miles, 
in  which  tedious  operation  six  good  hours  were 
consumed. 

The  introduction  of  post  carriages  was 
not  made  without  a  certain  interference 
with  existing  interests ;  and  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  old  mode  of  travelling  on 
horseback  was  to  be  permanently  inter- 
fered with,  great  opposition  arose  on  the 
part  of  the  post  riders.  Pamphlets  were 
written  to  denounce  the  change.  In  one 
of  these  it  was  asserted  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  stage-coaches  was  the  greatest  evil 
41  that  had  happened  of  late  years  to  these 
kingdoms."  The  pamphlet  continues: 
"  Those  who  travel  in  coaches  contract  an 


idle  habit  of  body;  afterwards  they  be- 
come weary  and  listless,  if  they  have  to 
ride  a  few  miles  —  quite  unfit  to  travel  on 
horseback,  and  are  not  able  to  endure 
frost,  snow,  or  rain,  or  to  lodge  in  the 
fields."  The  stage-coaches  cannot  have 
been  very  comfortable.  M.  Sobriere,  who 
landed  at  Dover  at  the  close  of  Charles 
II.'s  reign,  had  not  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  merits  of  the  new  post  coaches.  He 
says :  "  That  1  might  not  have  to  use  them, 
I  went  from  Dover  to  London  in  a  wagon. 
I  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  placed  one 
after  another,  and  driven  by  a  wagoner 
who  walked  by  the  side  of  them.  He  was 
clothed  in  black,  and  appointed  in  all 
things  like  another  St.  George.  He  had 
a  brave  Montero  on  his  head,  and  was  a 
merry  fellow,  fancied  he  made  a  figure, 
and  seemed  mightily  pleased  with  him- 
self." These  stage-wagons,  which  M. 
Sobriere  refers  to,  were  frequently  made 
use  of  for  passengers  as  well  as  merchan- 
dise. Smollett  and  Hogarth  have  each 
in  their  way  given  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  strange  society  that  was  bun- 
dled together  in  these  rough  and  rude 
conveyances.  In  William  I  II.'s  reign,  a 
string  of  wagons  travelled  between  Loo- 
don  and  Liverpool,  starting  from  Alder- 
manbury  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
occupying  ten  days  on  the  journey  in 
summer,  and  twelve  in  winter.  On  most 
roads  the  carriers  never  changed  horses, 
and  were  so  proverbially  slow  in  the  north 
of  England,  that  the  publicans  of  Furness, 
in  Lancashire,  when  they  saw  the  con- 
ductors of  the  travelling  merchandise 
trains  appear  in  sight  on  the  summit  of 
Wrynose  Hill,  on  their  journey  between 
Whitehaven  and  Kendal,  were  jocularly 
said  to  begin  to  brew  their  beer,  to  have  a 
stock  of  good  drink  ready  by  the  time  the 
travellers  reached  the  village. 

Those  who  lived  in  the  happy -days  of 
post  horses  and  royal  mails  can  recall 
their  sensations  when  the  mere  act  of 
locomotion  was  enjoyment  It  was  the 
well-known  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
there  was  no  greater  luxury  than  to  travel 
in  a  post  chaise  and  four ;  and,  he  added, 
"  especially  at  another  person's  expense." 
But  without  this  costly  indulgence,  royal 
mails  and  post  coaches  rendered  travelling 
—  provided  the  journey  was  not  a  very 
long  »one  —  a  great  pleasure.  The  box- 
seat  on  a  well-appointed  coach  was  the 
best  cure  for  fashionable  ailments  that 
any  physician  could  prescribe.  Mr.  Mac- 
adam had  brought  our  roads  to  the  high- 
est state  of  efficiency.  The  smart  coach 
with   the   beautiful  team,  the  driver  and 
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guard  in  their  scarlet  liveries,  added,  wher- 
ever they  passed,  to  the  interest  of  the 
landscape  and  to  the  charm  of  country  life. 
The  arrival  of  the  mail  was  always  the 
great  event  of  the  day  in  town  and  village. 
Even  at  night,  as  it  rattled  over  the  pave- 
ment, the  tramp  of  the  horses  and  the 
twang  of  the  guard's  horn,  if  it  roused  the 
light  sleepers  from  their  slumber,  the 
awakening  was  not  unpleasing.  Well 
does  Mr.  Hyde,  who  has  for  twenty-five 
years  held  important  situations  in  the 
post-office,  describe  in  "  The  Royal  Mail " 
the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  travel- 
ling in  our  youth :  — 

The  mail-coach  days  [he  says]  had  charms 
and  attractions  for  travellers,  if  they  at  the 
same  time  had  their  drawbacks :  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  the  start,  when  the  horses  were 
loosed  and  the  driver  let  them  have  rein  under 
the  eyes  of  interested  and  admiring  spectators ; 
the  exhilarating  gallop  as  a  good  pace  was 
achieved  on  the  open  country-road ;  the  keen 
relish  of  the  meals,  more  especially  of  break- 
fast, at  the  neatly  kept  and  hospitable  inn  ;  the 
blithe  note  of  the  guard's  horn,  as  a  turnpike- 
gate  or  the  end  of  a  stage  was  approached; 
and  the  hurried  changing  of  horses  from  time 
to  time  as  the  journey  progressed.  Ever- 
varying  scene  is  the  characteristic  of  the  occa- 
sion :  the  village  with  its  rustic  quiet,  and  odd 
characters  who' were  sure  to  present  themselves 
as  the  coach  flew  by ;  the  fresh  and  blooming 
fields ;  the  soft  and  pastoral  downs ;  the  scented 
hedgerows  in  May  and  June ;  the  stretches  of 
road  embowered  with  wood;  the  farmer's 
children  swinging  on  a  gate  or  overtopping  a 
fence,  and  cheering  lustily  with  their  small 
voices  as  the  coach  swept  along.  .  .  . 

Or,  on  occasions  of  great  national  triumph 
—  when,  for  example,  some  important  victory 
crowned  our  arms  —  the  coach,  decked  out 
with  ribbons  or  green  leaves,  would  be  the 
bearer  of  the  joyous  news  down  into  the  coun- 
try,— the  driver  and  the  guard,  as  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Crown  for  the  moment, 
being  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

This  graceful  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion shows  that  the  work  of  the  post-office 
has  not  blunted  the  keenness  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  perceptions  or  his  sense  of  the 
poetry  of  life.  But  there  was  something 
more  than  poetic  interest  in  the  olden 
days  of  travel.  Moreover,  it  was  some- 
thing to  feel  our  travelling  superiority 
oves  all  other  nations.  While  the  lum- 
bering diligences  in  France,  and  the  still 
heavier  Etlwagen'm  Germany,  were  driven 
by  postilions,  whose  jackboots  were  alone 
a  sufficient  weight  for  a  horse,  at  a  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour,  the  average  speed  of 
all  our  mails  —  including  stoppages  —  was 
nine  miles  an  hour.  But  the  fast  coaches 
covered  sometimes  twelve  miles  within 


the  hour.  The  London  and  Shrewsbury 
mail  accomplished  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-four miles  in  eighteen  hours,  London 
and  Holyhead  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
miles  was  travelled  in  twenty-seven  hours, 
London  and  Exeter  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one miles  in  seventeen  hours.  This 
Quicksilver  Mail  was  supposed  to  be  the 
fastest  in  England;  and  there  were  short 
distances  when  the  horses  were  spinning 
over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  The  annual  procession  of  the 
mails  on  the  king's  birthday  was  a  sight 
which,  while  it  can  never  be  seen  again, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
seen  it.  George  IV.,  who  was  born  on 
the  1 2th  of  August,  changed  the  annual 
celebration  of  his  birthday  to  April  23d. 
The  mail  coaches  then  went  in  procession 
from  Millbank  to  Lombard  Street,  about 
twelve  o'clock.  The  horses  belonging  to 
the  different  mails  had  entirely  new  har- 
ness ;  the  guards  and  coachmen,  postmen 
and  postboys,  were  all  dressed  in  their 
new  scarlet  uniforms.  From  Lombard 
Street  the  cavalcade  passed  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  a  grand  gala-day,  and  a  display  such 
as  no  other  country  could  ever  show  — 
horses,  coaches,  harness,  all  of  the  best, 
and  the  coachmen  vying  with  one  another 
to  show  off  the  teams  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  drivers  and  guards  wore  large 
bouquets  of  flowers;  the  coaches  were 
newly  painted  and  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  arms. 

In  the  cramped  interior  of  the  vehicles  were 
closely  packed  buxom  dames  and  blooming 
lasses,  the  fair  passengers  arrayed  in  coal- 
scuttle bonnets  and  in  canary-colored  or  scarlet 
silks.  .  .  .  Heading  the  procession  was  the 
oldest-established  mail,  which  would  be  the 
Bristol.  On  the  King's  birthday,  1834,  there 
were  27  coaches  in  the  procession.  They  all 
wore  hammer-cloths.  Sherman's  mails  were 
drawn  by  black  horses,  and  on  these  occasions 
their  harness  was  of  red  morocco.  Many 
country  squires,  who  were  anxious  that  their 
best  horses  should  have  a  few  turns  in  the 
mail-coaches,  sent  up  their  horses  to  figure  in 
the  procession.    (The  Royal  Mail,  pp.  73,  74.) 

The  whole  pageant  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion  —  a  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  its  sovereign. 

Steam  is  the  one  great  leveller.  In  its 
progress  all  exceptional  excellence  disap- 
pears. No  country  could  rival  England 
in  roads,  in  horses,  and  coaches,  in  the 
beauty  of  our  ships,  and  the  skill  of  our 
seamen.  The  age  of  these  superiorities 
has  passed  forever.  The  rail  has  super- 
seded Macadam ;  stokers  and  pokers  take 
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the  place  of  coachmen  and  guards ;  turret- 
ships  and  ironclads  have  swept  away  our 
glorious  line-of-battle  ships  and  beautiful 
frigates ;  engineers  are  in  demand  instead 
of  able  seamen.  The  Continent  can  pro- 
duce just  as  good  engineers  as  our  own, 
whether  it  be  to  drive  the  mails  or  work 
in  the  engine  room.  Stokers  and  pokers 
belong  to  every  clime;  but  the  smart 
drivers  of  her  Majesty's  mails,  and  the 
old  salts  sung  by  Dibdin,  belong  to  the 
historic  past,  and  we  are  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  all  nations,  with  the  same 
monotony  of  qualifications. 

The  earliest  postmaster-general  and 
post  agents  had  not  an  easy  time  of  it. 
The  mails  were  so  irregular,  and  the  com- 
plaints so  constant,  that  the  ill  paid  du- 
ties of  the  former  became  very  onerous ; 
and  the  post  agents,  especially  the  packet 
agents,  in  time  of  war  were  placed  in 
situations  not  devoid  of  danger.  The  in- 
structions to  all  the  packet  agents,  who 
were  practically  in  command  of  the  boats, 
were,  "You  must  run  when  you  can, 
fight  when  you  can  no  longer  run,  and 
throw  the  mails  overboard  when  you  can- 
not fight."  We  must  refer  our  readers 
for  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  mail 
packet  service  to  "The  Royal  Mail,"  in 
the  chapter  headed  "  Mail  Packets."  The 
vessels  were  clearly  not  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence,  for  one  report  says  :  "  We 
doe  find  that  in  blowing  weather  they 
take  in  soe  much  water  that  the  men  are 
constantly  wet  through,  and  can  noe  ways 
go  below,  being  forced  to  keep  the  hatches 
shut  to  save  the  vessel  from  sinking." 
So  perilous  was  the  service,  that  there 
was  a  scale  of  pensions  for  wounds.  The 
loss  of  an  eye  was  £^  both  eyes  £\z. 
Nor  were  the  letters  better  protected  than 
their  carriers.  "  We  are  concerned,"  says 
one  agent,  "  to  tell  you  that  we  find  the 
letters  brought  by  the  boat  are  so  con- 
sumed by  the  ratts  we  cannot  find  out  to 
whom  they  belong."  All  government  let- 
ters were  carried  free.  Even  within  our 
memory  very  curious  articles  have  been 
sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  messengers, 
but  we  do  not  imagine  such  commodities 
as  the  following  were  ever  franked  :  — 

Imprimis.  "  Fifteen  couple  of  hounds  going 
to  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  a  free  pass.*' 

Item.  "Two  maidservants  going  as  laun- 
dresses to  my  lord  ambassador." 

Item.  "  Doctor  Chrichton,  carrying  with  him 
a  cow  and  divers  necessaries." 

Item.  "  Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use 
of  the  ambassador." 

In  those  days  members  signed  large  pack- 
ets of  covers  at  once,  and  sold  them  to 
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their  friends ;  and  so  little  care  was  taken, 
that  thousands  of  letters  passed  with 
forged  signatures. 

The  changes  from  the  post  riders  to 
mail  coaches,  and  from  mail  coaches  to 
railways,  are  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  vast  change  made  in  our  postal  sys- 
tem by  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post- 
age. Sir  Rowland  Hill  has  always  been 
considered  the  originator  of  the  penny 
postage;  but  in  fact  the  idea  had  been 
started  by  Professor  Babbage  some  years 
before,  in  his  work  on  economy  of  machin- 
ery and  manufactures,  in  which  he  dem- 
onstrated that  if  the  cost  of  carriage  could 
be  reduced,  the  result  would  be  a  cheaper 
rate  of  postage,  and  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  letters.  It  was,  however. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  who  devoted  his  time  to 
the  completion  of  the  scheme;  and  in 
1837  he  embodied  it  in  the  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "  Post-office  Reform,  its  Importance 
and  Practicability."  This  created  a  great 
sensation,  more  especially  in  the  mercan- 
tile world.  He  proved  that  while  the 
population  was  rapidly  increasing,  the 
post-office  revenue  was  diminishing,  and 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  high  rate  of 
postage,  and  the  temptation  which  it  held 
out  for  smuggling  —  whole  bales  of  letters 
being  sent  from  one  town  to  another  as 
ordinary  goods.  While  in  his  able  pam- 
phlet the  subject  was  exhausted,  he  main- 
tained that  the  seventy-six  millions  of 
letters,  the  number  which  passed  through 
the  post-office  in  1839,  was  capable  ot  a 
large  increase;  "that  it  should  form  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  great  work  of 
national  educatioo,  and  of  becoming  a 
benefaction  and  a  blessing  to  mankind.*9 
He  concluded  with  proposing  —  (1)  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  to  a  penny  a  letter, 
weighing  not  more  than  half  an  ounce; 
(2)  increased  speed  in  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters ;  (3)  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  despatch  of  letters;  (4)  simplification 
in  all  the  arrangements  with  the  view  to 
economy.  After  an  examination  by  a 
Royal  Commission,  and  a  full  investiga- 
tion by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Hill's  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1839,  and  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1840,  when  the  number  of  letters 
increased  from  seventy-six  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  millions.  The  new 
scheme  was  received  with  general  ap- 
proval by  the  country ;  but  not  so  by  the 
government  and  the  post-office  authorities, 
who  regarded  if  as  suicidal,  and  most 
probably  likely  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
revenue.  And  certainly  these  views  were 
not  unreasonable.    The  average  charge 
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for  a  letter  in  1837  was  tenpence:  it  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result  when  reduced  to  a  penny,  the 
number  of  letters  must  increase  tenfold  — 
whereas  in  the  first  year  they  had  only 
doubled;  and  even  now  that  the  letters 
have  increased  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lions,  it  is  a  question  whether,  when  we 
consider  the  increase  of  population  and 
popular  education,  the  revenue  has  not 
suffered  by  the  change,  although  the  net 
revenue  is  this  year  ,£2,687,000.  But  in 
1837  the  change  was  dreaded  by  the  au- 
thorities for  other  than  financial  reasons. 
Lord  Lichfield,  the  postmaster-general  at 
that  time,  described  the  scheme  as  "  wild, 
visionary,  and  extravagant."  The  walls 
of  the  post-office,  he  added,  would  burst; 
the  whole  area  on  which  the  building 
stands  would  not  be  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  clerks  and  the  letters.  In  the 
first  instance  a  fourpenny  rate  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  this  did  not  meet  the  views  of 
either  party,  and  in  1840  a  uniform  penny 
rate  was  adopted. 

That  the  penny  postage  has  added  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  nation, 
and  greatly  benefited  all  the  commercial 
classes,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  yet  it 
took  many  years  before  its  opponents  were 
fairly  convinced  of  its  advantages.  While 
the  number  of  letters  increased  rapidly, 
the  expenses  of  the  post-office  at  first  in- 
creased still  faster.  The  walls  of  the 
post-offices  did  not  burst,  as  Lord  Lich- 
field predicted,  but  everywhere  enlarged 
accommodation  had  to  be  found.  Rail- 
ways supplanted  the  mails,  at  an  enor- 
mous additional  expense.  For  instance, 
in  1844,  a  coach-proprietor  in  the  north  of 
England  actually  paid  to  the  post-office 
department  the  sum  of  ^200  annually  for 
what  he  considered  the  privilege  of  con- 
veying the  mail  twice  a  day  between  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle;  now  the  post-office 
pays  the  Laocaster  and  Carlisle  Railway 
£i8,ooo  annually  for  the  same  service, 
and  the  entire  sum  paid  to  the  railway 
companies  in  1863  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  whole  of  the  post-office  expenses  in 

1839- 

The  progress  of  the  post-office  since  the 
final  establishment  of  the  penny  post  has 
exceeded  all  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Between  1839 and  1880,  day  mails, 
rural  posts,  and  free  deliveries  were  es- 
tablished 00  an  enlarged  scale.  In  1840 
the  number  of  rural  post-offices  was  three 
thousand;  thev  now  exceed  eight  thou- 
sand. As  to  free  deliveries,  it  has  been 
promised  that  soon  the  "  most  remote  and 


inaccessible  parts  of  our  country,  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  land,  will  pos- 
sess the  rural  postman."  When  we  recol- 
lect the  work  done  in  the  post-offices,  it  is 
something  quite  extraordinary.  The  post- 
office  is  not  only  responsible  for  all  home 
and  foreign  correspondence;  but  every 
postmaster  has  charge  of  the  book-post 
department,  the  telegraph,  the  money- 
order  office,  the  savings  bank,  and  now 
the  parcel  post.  A  postmaster  or  mis- 
tress now,  in  any  considerable  village, 
must  find  their  day  pretty  well  occupied, 
and  have  little  to  devote  to  the  shop  in 
which  formerly  it  was  in  general  situated 
—  placed  so  that  those  who  came  to  post 
letters  or  buy  stamps  were  induced  to 
make  purchases.  In  France  the  bureaux 
de  tabac  are  an  important  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment patronage :  the  pay  is  about  six 
hundred  francs  a  year.  But  a  bureau  de 
tabac  is  considered  worth  from  ,£300  to 
^400  a  year.  The  owners  have  a  monop- 
oly of  the  sale  of  stamps,  and  they  there- 
fore attract  custom ;  for  those  who  pur- 
chase stamps  or  post  orders  frequently 
remain  to  smoke,  or  lay  in  a  stock  of  snuff 
or  tobacco. 

Among  the  sights  of  London  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office  is  the  roost  remarkable. 
No  department  of  the  public  service  con- 
veys a  grander  idea  of  the  vast  enterprise, 
the  commercial  greatness,  and  social  re- 
quirements of  the  empire.  Throughout 
the  whole  day  every  part  of  the  exteosive 
building  presents  a  busy  scene ;  but  it  is 
about  six  in  the  evening  that  the  great 
excitement  commences. 

Now  it  is,  that  small  boys  of  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  panting  Sinbad-like  under 
the  weight  of  large  bundles  of  newspapers, 
manage  to  dart  about  and  make  rapid  sorties 
into  the  other  ranks  of  boys,  utterly  disregard- 
ing the  cries  of  the  official  policemen,  who 
vainly  endeavor  to  reduce  the  tumult  into  some- 
thing like  post-office  order.  They  will  whizz 
their  missiles  of  intelligence  over  other  people's 
heads,  now  and  then  sweeping  off  hats  and 
caps  with  the  force  of  shot.  The  gathering 
every  moment  increases  in  number ;  arms,  legs, 
sacks,  baskets,  heads,  bundles,  and  woollen 
comforters  —  for  who  ever  saw  a  newspaper 
boy  without  that  appendage? — seem  to  be 
getting  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  disagree- 
able communism,  and  yet  "  the  cry  is  still  they 
come."    (The  Royal  Mail,  p.  356.) 

At  that  hour,  instead  of  the  wide  slits  for 
letters  and  papers,  the  shutters  them- 
selves are  thrown  open,  to  receive  the 
storm  of  letters  and  papers  which  are 
thrown  in.  Every  opening  is  besieged 
with  an  impetuous  crowd  of  meo,  women, 
and  boys,  who  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the 
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police  to  keep  order,  in  their  anxiety  tp 
rid  themselves  of  the  huge  bundles  with 
which  they  are  laden  before  the  last  stroke 
of  the  hour  of  six.  Those  who  are  pre- 
vented  approaching  the  windows  hurl  their 
packages  over  the  heads  of  others  who 
bar  the  approach.  Sacks  and  baskets  of 
letters  are  shovelled  into  the  spaces  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  When  the  clock 
commences  to  strike  six,  the  rush  be* 
comes  greater  and  greater,  the  interest 
more  and  more  intense.  One,  two,  three 
—  the  struggle  of  the  outsiders  is  des- 
perate —  four,  five,  six.  And  at  the  stroke 
the  windows  fall  simultaneously,  and  all 
is  over.  A  sudden  stillness  approaching 
to  awe  falls  on  the  multitude.  Those  who 
are  behindhand  may  consign  their  charge 
calmly  into  any  post-office  they  pass  by, 
where  it  will  be  stamped  with  the  ominous 
words  "  Too  late ! " 

The  interest  of  the  post-office  is  now 
transferred  to  the  interior  of  the  building. 
There  in  large  halls  may  be  seen  hun- 
dreds of  clerks  lifting,  arranging,  stamping 
piles  of  letters.  Heaps  of  correspondence 
and  papers  are  lying  on  the  floors  and 
raked  into  large  baskets,  and  carried  by 
lifts  or  pn  rails  to  various  parts  of  the 
establishment.  A  number  of  officers  are 
employed  all  this  time  in  endeavoring  to 
restore  wrappers  to  newspapers  which 
have  been  carelessly  tied  up.  Unfastened 
and  torn  letters  are  conveyed  to  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  building,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  endeavor  to  find  out  their 
proper  destinations.  It  is  incredible  the 
number  ot  letters  that  are  posted  open, 
without  any  address  whatever.  Then 
there  are  letters  insufficiently  stamped 
and  fastened,  which  contain  every  variety 
of  female  ornament  and  fashion,  jewellery, 
fans,  feathers;  not  to  mention  medicines, 
pill-boxes,  many  of  which  fall  on  the  floor 
when  bandied  by  the  clerks,  and,  with  as 
much  care  as  is  possible,  are  replaced  in 
their  proper  cases.  We  are  called,  and 
are  rather  proud  of  being  so  styled,  a 
practical,  careful  people:  the  lost  luggage 
in  cabs  and  at  stations  testifies  that  we 
are  exactly  the  contrary.  From  ;£  12,000 
to  ;£  14,000  in  money,  with  no  address,  or 
misdirected,  and  bank  government  bills, 
money  orders,  bills  of  exchange,  that  pass 
through  the  office  which  has  to  rectify 
blunders,  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum. 
The  trouble  it  is  to  discover  the  owners 
may  well  be  imagined.  In  some  cases  it 
is  impossible:  so  the  report  tells  us  that 
many  presents,  such  as  rings,  brooches, 
various  ornaments,  never  reach  their  des- 
tination, as  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
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any  letter.  Those  become  the  property 
of  the  crown. 

In  1855  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
post-office  was  presented  to  Parliament; 
and  there  are  no  blue-books  which  afford 
so  much  interest.  This  interest  is  com- 
municated to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ment and  to  the  body  of  the  officials,  for 
there  is  none  in  which  there  exists  sucb  a 
hearty  esprit  de  corps.  The  whole  nation 
has  gratefully  recognized  the  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  great  ability  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fawcett :  it  would  be  sufficient  praise  to 
say  that  he  adequately  filled  the  place  of 
Lord  John  Manners,  who  left  amid  uni- 
versal expressions  of  regret,  leaving  be- 
hind him  pleasant  memories,  not  only 
political,  but  personal.  Lord  John  Man- 
ners's  reports  are  especially  full  of  valuable 
information.  In  that  of  1877  he  states 
that,  during  fifteen  months,  the  number 
of  letters  received  in  the  returned-letter 
office  was  ^vt  million  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand;  that  thirty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  letters  were  posted 
without  any  address;  that  seventy-eight 
thousand  stamps  were  picked  up  loose; 
that  not  unfrequently  letters  were  put 
into  water-hydrants  by  mistake  for  letter- 
boxes ;  a  live  snake  escaped  from  a  postal 
packet,  and  a  live  horned  frog  reached 
Liverpool  from  the  United  States.  Tbe 
report  does  not  state  whether  it  subsisted 
on  the  contents  of  the  letter.  In  the  same 
report  we  learn  that  postmen  must  be 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  dogs ;  for  in  one 
town  alone  twenty  per  cent  of  the  letter- 
carriers  were  bitten  by  dogs  in  that  year. 

These  details  are  curious,  but  there  is  a 
deeper  interest  connected  with  tbe  postal 
service.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
nowhere  are  the  fraterniti  and  egalitd 
principles  carried  out  so  consistently  as 
in  the  letter-box;  the  coronet  of  the  earl 
jostles  with  the  pauper's  wafer ;  letters  of 
all  shapes  and  colors ;  tidings  of  life  and 
death,  hope  and  despair;  protestations  of 
affection,  indignant  refusals,  demands  for 
urgent  payments,  supplications  for  delay, 
announcements  of  birth,  last  wills  and 
testaments,  love-sonnets  and  sermons,  af- 
fections and  hatreds,  blessings  and  rail- 
ings, —  all  the  varied  complicated  relations 
of  a  vast  artificial  society,  mingle  in  tbe 
letter-box  and  mail-bag.  Do  we  ever 
think,  when  we  see  a  mail  rushing  through 
space,  what  heart-mysteries  and  life-inter- 
ests it  carries  with  it  ?  If  to  the  thought- 
ful mind  the  mere  presence  of  a  mail-train 
is  so  suggestive,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
how  many  tales  of  sorrow  and  romance 
are  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  post- 
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office  authorities  or  even  subordinate  em- 
ployees ;  what  anxieties  arise  when  a 
foreign  mail  is  overdue.  Moreover,  to 
write  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  is  the 
experience  of  many  an  impetuous  corre- 
spondent, who  is  ignorant  or  oblivious  of 
the  rule  that  a  letter  once  posted  can  never 
be  taken  out  of  the  box,  that  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  postmaster-general  un- 
til it  is  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  The  reports  give  many  in- 
stances of  the  painful  results  of  haste  and 
carelessness :  "  On  one  occasion  a  gentle- 
manly-looking person  called  and  expressed 
a  fear  that  he  had  enclosed  two  letters  in 
wrong  envelopes,  and  that  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  depended  on  his  having  bis 
letters  back,  and  correcting  the  mistake ; 
inasmuch  as  they  revealed  plans  which  be 
had  adopted  to  save  two  mercantile  houses 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  whose  inter- 
ests clashed  at  every  point."  A  similar 
blunder  occurred  in  a  more  delicate  affair, 
when  a  young  lady  was  most  urgent  to 
have  her  letters  returned,  as  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  wrong  offer  of  marriage.  The 
local  postmaster  was  unable  to  resist  her 
earnest  entreaties,  and  thus  prevented  a 
painful  catastrophe.  But  a  whole  romance 
might  be  written  on  the  following  incident : 
A  young  lady,  who  had  been  engaged  to  a 
prosperous  young  manufacturer,  was  in- 
formed, a  few  days  before  the  marriage 
was  fixed  for,  that  the  firm  was  insolvent. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  a  letter 
was  written  and  posted,  breaking  the  en- 
gagement; when,  within  two  hours,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  report  was  entirely 
unfounded.  The  report  continues :  "  The 
daughter  with  her  parents  rushed  to  the 
post-office,  and  no  words  can  describe  the 
scene  —  the  appeals,  the  tears,  the  wring- 
ing of  hands,  the  united  entreaties  of  the 
family,  to  have  the  fatal  letter  restored, 
but,  alas  1  all  was  vain,  the  rule  admitted 
of  no  exception." 

The  blind  office  is  perhaps  the  part  of 
the  building  of  the  greatest  interest  to  vis- 
itors. Here  a  number  of  clerks,  selected 
from  the  most  efficient  of  the  officers, 
have  to  decipher  addresses,  which  to  the 
inexperienced  would  seem  utterly  illegible 
or  unintelligible.  He  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult what  bag  to  place  the  enclosed  in,  — 

Coneyach  Lnnentick 
A  Siliam. 

The  clerk  strikes  his  pen  through  the  ad- 
dress, and  writes,  — 

Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum 
Again  — 


Obern  Yenen, 

is  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  converted  into 

Holborn  Union. 

Ann  Megs, 

Oiley  white, 
Amshire. 

It  is  seen  that  Ann  Megs  resides  in  the 

Isle  of  Wight, 
Hampshire. 

For  Mister  Willy  wot  brinds  de  Baber  in  Lang 
Caster  ware  te  gal  is, 

puzzled  the  officers,  until  it  was  discovered 
it  was  intended  for  the  editor  of  a  Lan- 
caster paper  where  the  jail  is. 
There  was  less  difficulty  in 

Qeen  Vic  Tory  at  Winer  Casel, 

and  to  the  King  of  Rusheyn. 
Feoren  with  speed. 

Lord  John  Manners  gives  a  great  many 
entertaining  applications  made  to  the 
office,  and  extraordinary  letters  received. 

May,  1878. 

My  Lord,  —  I  ask  you  for  some  information 
about  finding  out  persons  who  are  missing.  I 
want  to  find  out  my  mother  and  sisters  who 
are  in  Australia  I  believe.  If  you  would  find 
them  out  for  me  please,  let  me  know  by  return 
of  Post,  and  also  your  charge  at  the  lowest. 
Yours,  &c. 

January  14,  1878. 
We  heard  in  the  paper  about  \2  months 
back,  Mary  Ann  — ,  the  servant  girl  in  Lon- 
don was  dead.  Please  send  it  to  the  Printers 
office  by  "return  of  post  whether  there  was  a 
small  fortune  left  for—. 

Springfield  Illinois  U.S. 
1  Jan.  1878. 

Mr.  Postmaster  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  seek  for  us  work  as  we  are  two  colored 
young  men  of  —  Illinois,  and  would  like  to 
come  to  England  and  get  work  as  Coachmen 
or  race  horse  trainers,  as  we  have  been  ex- 
perance  for  twelve  years  practicesing  training 

—  if  any  further  information  about  it  we  can 
be  reckemend  to  any  one  that  wish  to  hire  us, 
pleas  to  advertise  it  in  the  papers  for  us. 

Kansas 
Feb  16—1878. 

Honerad  Sir,  —  My  Grandfather  Mr.  John 

—  made  a  will  on  or  about  22  Oct.  18— 
dated  at  —  leaving  to  his  son,  my  Father, 
;£iooo,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  him  half- 
yearly,  the  prinsaple  to  be  divided  among  his 
children  at  his  death.  My  father  died  on  the 
— —  last  leaving  myself  and  one  brother  who 
wishes  you  to  look  up  &  collect  the  money  for 
us. 

Sir,  — i  rite  a  Line  two  see  if  you  hard 
Enny  thing  of  my  husband  — —  that  was  left 
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at ill.    pleese  will  you  rite  back  by  return 

of  post  as  we  are  in  great  trobble. 

To  Controul  of  the 
Dead  Office. 
Newcastle. 

Dtc$t  1877. 

John acting  as  Farmer  here  would  be 

very  much  obliged  to  the  Postmaster  at  — 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  name  a  suitable 

party  at to  whom  he  might  sell  a  30  stone 

pig  of  good  quality  well  —  for  he  understands 
it  is  the  best  place  to  sell.  The  pig  is  now 
quite  ready  for  killing. 

Afiril  187S.. 

Sir,  —  Will  you,  if  you  please,  let  me  know 

if  there  is  such  a  gentelman  as  Mr  in 

— ^ .  i  beleave  he  is  a  Chirch  Clurdgman. 
There  is  a  young  man  in  — —  who  has  been 
engaged  to  my  sister  and  he  says  Mrs  — —  at 
—  is  his  sister,  i  should  very  much  like  to 
know,  if  you  will  oblige  me  oy  sending,  i 
thought  if  Mrs  —  was  his  sister  i  would  rite 
and  ask  for  his  charctar  because  he  is  a  stran- 
ger to  us  all.  —  please  oblige 

—  Kbnt. 

Sir,  —  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  there  is 
to  be  a  Baby  show  this  year  at  Woolwich ;  if 
so,  where  it  is  to  be  holden,  and  what  day. 

I  have  enclosed stamp. 

F  RANCH. 

A  Monsieur  le 
Directeur  de  la  poste  de  Londres. 

J'ai  cinquante  trois  ans.  Veuillez  €tre  assez 
bon  de  me  faire  reponse  pour  me  dormer  des 
r^sultats  sur  Texistence  de  Madame  —  ?  Si 
parfois  elle  e*tait  tou jours  veuve  je  voudrais  lui 
faire  la  prt> position  de  lui  demander  sa  main 
d'apres  que  j'en  aurais  des  nouvelles.  En  at- 
tendant, Monsieur,  votre  reponse.  — J'ai  l'hon- 
neur  d'etre,  &c* 

Anecdotes  connected  with  the  post- 
office  abound  in  many  recent  works.  We 
may  mention  especially  the  autobiogra- 
phies of  Anthony  Trollope  and  Edmund 
Yates,  both  of  these  distinguished  littera- 
teurs having  filled  important  posts  in  that 
department :  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
men  of  genius  have  commenced  life  in  St. 
Martin's  le-Grand.  And  we  may  add  how 
deeply  the  sympathies  of  noble  and  gener- 
ous ladies  have  been  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  excellent  subordinates  in  this 
public  department.  While  Mr.  Fawcett 
devoted  his  wonderful  energies  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
ing of  all  branches  of  the  service,  Mrs. 
Fawcett  gave  all  her  heart  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  of  those  who  are  toiling 
for  our  benefit.     Lady  John  Manners  has, 

•  In  addition  to  the  above  extracts  from  the  blue- 
books,  in  **  The  Royal  Mail "  will  be  found  a  chapter, 
headed  ''Curious  Letters  addressed  to  the  Post-office,'' 
which  contains  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote.  The  whole 
volume  is  really  the  romance  of  a  public  office. 


UNEXPLAINED. 


with  the  assistance  of  some  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  ladies,  furnished  rooms  in 
different  localities,  where  temporary  rest 
and  shelter  is  provided  for  the  postmen 
during  the  brief  respite  from  their  daily 
toil,  and  where  they  can  appreciate  these 
generous  efforts  of  kind  and  sympathizing 
friends.  And  certainly  no  class  of  public 
servants  are  worthier  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  while  of  all  our  State  depart- 
ments there  is  none  of  which  we  may  be 
justly  prouder. 

Time  is  passing  rapidly.  We  have  vis- 
ited the  principal  offices.  The  hall-clock 
is  silently  approaching  the  hour  of  eight, 
when  the  bags  must  be  all  sealed  and 
ready  to  leave.  At  five  minutes  to  eight 
all  is  bustle  and  activity  ;  at  five  minutes 
after  eight  the  halls  are  silent  and  de- 
serted, the  bags  have  been  collected  and 
placed  in  the  mail-vans,  which  dash  off  to 
the  different  railway  stations.  A  few  min- 
utes more  aod  the  mail-trains  —  those 
messengers  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  of  hope,  rest 
aod  unrest  —  will  be  rushing  through  the 
darkness  to  their  several  destinations. 


From  Macmillan's  Maganrat. 
UNEXPLAINED. 

"  For  facts  are  stubborn  things." 

Smoluett. 


(continued?) 

We  had  delayed  looger  than  we  in- 
tended at  the  china  manufactory,  and  in 
consequence  we  were  somewhat  late  at 
the  meeting-place  —  Ulrichsthal.  The 
gentlemen  had  arrived  there  quite  an  hour 
before ;  so  they  had  ordered  luncheon,  or 
dinner  rather,  at  the  inn,  and  thoroughly 
explored  the  ruio.  But  dinner  discussed, 
and  neither  Frau  von  Walden  nor  I  ob- 
jecting to  pipes,  our  cavaliers  were  ami- 
ably willing  to  show  us  all  there  was  to  be 
seen. 

The  ruins  were  those  of  an  ancient 
monastery,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Ger- 
many, I  believe.  They  covered  a  very 
large  piece  of  ground,  and  had  they  been 
in  somewhat  better  preservation  they 
would  have  greatly  impressed  us;  as  it 
was,  they  were  undoubtedly,  even  to  the 
unlearned  in  archaeological  lore,  very  in- 
teresting. The  position  of  the  monastery 
had  been  well  and  carefully  chosen,  for  on 
one  side  it  commanded  a  view  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  over  the  valley  through  which 
we  had  travelled  from  Seeberg,  while 
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the  other  arose  still  higher  ground,  richly 
wooded  —  for  the  irrepressible  forest  here, 
as  it  were,  broke  out  again. 

"  It  is  a  most  lovely  spot  1 "  I  said  with 
some  enthusiasm,  as  we  sat  in  the  shade 
of  the  ruined  cloisters,  the  sunshine  fleck- 
ing the  sward  in  eccentric  patches  as  it, 
made  its  way  through  what  had  evidently 
been  richly  sculptured  windows.  "How 
one  wishes  it  were  possible  to  see  it  as 
it  must  have  been  —  how  many?  —  three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago,  I  suppose  1 " 

Lutz  grunted. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Lutz?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  he  sighed.  "  I 
was  only  thinking  of  what  I  read  in  the 
guide-book,  that  the  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed —  partly  by  lightning,  I  believe, 
all  the  same  —  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
in  consequence  of  the  really  awful  wick- 
edness of  the  monks  who  inhabited  it. 
So  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  have  been 
a  very  nice  place  to  visit  at  the  time  you 
speak  of,  gracious  lady,  begging  your  par- 
don." 

"  What  a  pity ! "  I  said,  with  a  little 
shudder.  "  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it. 
And  I  was  going  to  say  how  beautiful  it 
must  be  here  in  the  moonlight !  But  now 
that  you  have  disenchanted  me,  Lutz,  I 
should  not  like  it  at  all,"  and  I  arose  as  I 
spoke. 

**  Why  not,  mamma  ?  "  said  Reggie  cu- 
riously. I  had  not  noticed  that  he  and 
his  sister  were  listening  to  us.  "  They're 
not  here  now;  not  those  naughty  monks." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  agreed  practical 
Nora.  **  Mamma  only  means  that  it  is  a 
pity  such  a  beautiful  big  house  as  this 
must  have  been  had  io  be  pulled  down  — 
such  a  waste  when  there  are  so  many  poor 
people  in  the  world  with  miserable,  little, 
stuffy  houses,  or  none  at  all  even  1  That 
was  what  you  meant,  wasn't  it,  mamma?" 

"  It  is  always  a  pity  —  the  worst  of  pit- 
ies—  when  people  are  wicked,  wherever 
they  are,"  I  replied. 

"  But  all  monks  are  not  bad,"  remarked 
Nora  consolingly.  "Think  of  the  great 
St.  Bernard  ones,  with  their  dogs." 

And  on  Reggie's  inquiring  mind  de- 
manding further  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  walked  on  with  him  somewhat  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  us  —  a  happy  little 
pair  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Lutz,"  said  his  father,  "you  cannot  be 
too  careful  what  you  say  before  children : 
they  are  often  shocked  or  frightened  by 
so  little.  Though  yours  are  such  healthy- 
minded  little  people,"  he  added,  turning 
to  me,  "it  is  not  likely  anything  unde- 
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sirable  would  make  any  impression  on 
them." 

I  particularly  remember  this  little  inci- 
dent. 

It  turned  out  a  long  walk  to  Silberbach, 
the  longest  we  had  ye*  attempted.  Hith- 
erto Herr  von  Walden  had  been  on  known 
ground,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  roads,  the  distances,  and  all  necessary 
particulars.  But  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  explored  beyond  Seeberg,  and  before 
we  had  accomplished  more  than  half  the 
journey,  he  began  to  feel  a  little  alarm  at 
the  information  given  us  by  the  travellers 
we  came  across  at  long  intervals  "  coming 
from,"  not  "going  to  St.  Ives."  For  the 
further  we  went  the  greater  seemed  to  be 
the  distance  we  had  to  go. 

"An  hour  or  thereabouts"  grew  into 
"two,"  or  even  "three,"  hours;  and  at 
last,  on  a  peculiarly  stupid  countryman 
assuring  us  we  would  scarcely  reach  our 
destination  before  nightfall,  our  conduct- 
or's patience  broke  down  altogether. 

"  Idiots  !"  he  exclaimed.  "But  I  can- 
not stand  this  any  longer.  I  will  hasten 
on  and  see  for  myself.  And  if,  as  I  ex- 
pect, we  are  really  not  very  far  from  Sil- 
berbach, it  will  be  all  the  better  for  me  to 
find  out  the  Katze,  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  ready  for  your  animal." 

Frau  von  Walden  seemed  a  little  in- 
clined to  protest,  but  1  begged  her  not  to 
do  so,  seeing  that  three  able-bodied  pro- 
tectors still  remained  to  us,  and  that  it 
probably  was  really  tiresome  for  a  remark- 
ably good  and  trained  pedestrian  like  her 
husband  to  have  to  adapt  his  vigorous 
steps  to  ours.  And  comfort  came  from 
an  unexpected  quarter  —  the  old  peasant 
woman,  strong  and  muscular  as  any  En- 
glish laborer,  whom  we  had  hired  at  See- 
berg to  carry  our  bags  and  shawls  through 
the  forest,  overheard  the  discussion,  and 
for  the  first  time  broke  silence  to  assure 
"  the  gracious  ladies  "  that  Silberbach  was 
at  no  great  distance,  in  half  an  hour  or  so 
we  should  come  upon  the  first  of  its 
houses. 

"  Though  as  for  the  Katze,"  she  add- 
ed, "that  was  further  off  — at  the  other 
end  of  the  village;"  and  she  went  on 
muttering  something  about  "if  she  had 
known  we  were  going  to  the  Katze," 
which  we  did  not  understand,  but  which 
afterwards,  "  being  translated,"  proved  to 
mean  that  she  would  have  stood  out  for 
more  pay. 

Sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  not  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  came 
upon  one  or  two  outlying  houses.  Then 
the  trees,  gradually  here,  grew  sparser 
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and  soon  ceased,  except  in  occasional 
patches.  It  was  growing  dusk,  but  as  we 
emerged  from  the  wood  we  found  that  we 
were  on  a  height,  the  forest  road  having 
been  a  steady,  though  almost  impercepti- 
ble, ascent.  Far  below  gleamed  already 
some  twinkling  cottage  lights  and  the  sil- 
very reflection  of  a  small  piece  of  water. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  young  Von  Tra- 
chenfels,  "  there  is  a  lake  at  Silberbach. 
Here  we  are  at  last!  But  where  is  the 
Katze?" 

He  might  well  ask.  Never  was  there 
so  tantalizing  a  place  as  Silberbach.  In- 
stead of  one  compact,  sensible  village,  it 
was  more  like  three  or  four  —  nay,  five  or 
six  —  wretched  hamlets,  each  at  several 
minutes'  distance  from  all  the  others. 
And  the  Katze,  of  course,  was  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  furthest  off  from  where 
we  stood  of  these  miserable  little  ragged 
ends  of  village !  Climbing  is  tiring  work, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  what  lay  before  us,  a  contin- 
ual descent,  by  the  ruggedestof  hill  paths, 
of  nearly  two  miles,  stumbling  along  in 
the  half  light,  tired,  footsore  past  descrip- 
tion, yet  —  to  our  everlasting  credit  be  it 
recorded  —  laughing,  or  trying  to  laugh, 
determined  at  all  costs  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

"  I  have  no  feet  left,"  said  poor  Frau 
von  Walden.  "  I  am  only  conscious  of 
two  red-hot  balls,  attached  somehow  to 
my  ankles.  I  dare  say  they  will  drop  off 
soon." 

How  thankful  we  were  at  last  to  attain 
to  what  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  a 
village  street !  How  we  gazed  on  every 
side  to  discover  anything  like  an  inn ! 
How  we  stared  at  each  other  in  bewilder- 
ment when  at  last,  from  we  could  not  see 
where,  came  the  well-known  voice  of  Herr 
von  Walden,  shouting  to  us  to  stopl 

"  It  is  here  —  here%  I  say.  You  are  go- 
ing too  far." 

"Here,"  judging  by  the  direction 
whence  came  the  words,  seemed  to  be  a 
piled-up  mass  of  hay,  of  proportions,  ex- 
aggerated perhaps  by  the  uncertain  light, 
truly  enormous.  Was  our  friend  buried 
in  the  middle  of  it  ?  Not  so.  By  degrees 
we  made  out  his  sunburnt  face,  beaming 
as  ever,  from  out  of  a  window  behind  the 
bay  —  cartful  or  stack,  we  were  not  sure 
which  —  and  by  still  further  degrees  we 
discovered  that  the  hay  was  being  un- 
loaded before  a  little  house  which  it  had 
almost  entirely  hidden  from  view,  and  in- 
side which  it  was  being  carried,  appar- 
ently by  the  front  door,  for  there  was  no 
other  door  to  be  seen ;  but  as  we  stood  in 
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perplexity,  Herr  von  Walden,  whose  face 
had  disappeared,  emerged  in  some  myste- 
rious way. 

"You  can  come  through  the  kitchen, 
ladies;  or  by  the  window,  if  you  please." 
But  though  the  boys,  and  Nora,  were  got, 
or  got  themselves,  in  through  the  window, 
Frau  von  Walden  and  I  preferred  the 
kitchen;  and  I  remember  nothing  more 
till  we  found  ourselves  all  assembled  — 
the  original  eight  as  we  had  started  —  in 
a  very  low-roofed,  sandy-floored,  tobacco- 
impregnated  sort  of  cabin,  which,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  salle-h  manger  of  the 
renowned  hostelry  xur  Katze  of  Silber- 
bach. 

Herr  von  Walden  was  vigorously  mop- 
ping his  face.  It  was  very  red,  and  nat- 
urally so,  considering  the  weather  and  the 
want  of  ventilation  peculiar  to  the  Katxe; 
but  it  struck  me  there  was  something 
slightly  forced  about  the  beamiogness. 

"So,  so,"  he  began;  "all's  well  that 
ends  well !  But  I  must  explain,"  and  he 
mopped  still  more  vigorously,  "that  — 
there  has  been  a  slight,  in  short  a  little, 
mistake  about  the  accommodation  I  wish 
to  secure.  The  supper  I  have  seen  to, 
and  it  will  be  served  directly.  But  as  to 
the  beds,"  and  here  he  could  not  help 
laughing,  "our  worthy  host  has  beds 
enough"*  —  we  found  afterwards  that  ev- 
ery available  mattress  and  pillow  in  the 
village  bad  been  levied  — "but  there  is 
but  one  bedroom,  or  two,  I  may  say."  For 
the  poor  Herr  had  not  lost  his  time  since 
his  arrival.  Appalled  by  the  want  of  re- 
sources, he  had  suggested  the  levy  of 
beds,  and  had  got  the  host  to  spread  them 
on  the  floor  of  a  granary  for  himself,  the 
three  young  men  and  Reggie;  while  his 
wife,  Nora,  and  I  were  to  occupy  the  one 
bedroom,  which  luckily  contained  two 
small  beds  and  a  sort  of  settee,  such  as 
one  sees  in  old  farmhouses  all  over  the 
world. 

So  it  was  decided;  and,  after  all,  for 
one  night,  what  did  it  matter?  For  one 
night?  that  was  for  roe  the  question. 
The  supper  was  really  not  bad ;  but  the 
look,  and  still  worse  the  smell,  of  the 
room  when  it  was  served,  joined  no  doubt 
to  our  excessive  fatigue,  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  eat  anything.  My  friends 
were  sorry,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself 
for  being  so  easily  knocked  up  or  knocked 
down.  How  thoroughly  I  entered  into 
Frau  von  Walden's  honestly  expressed 
dislike  to  "  roughing  it"  1  Yet  it  was  not 
only  the  uncivilized  look  of  the  place,  nor 
the  coarse  food,  nor  the  want  of  comfort 
that  made  me  feel  that  one  night  of  Silber- 
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bach  would  indeed  be  enough  for  me.  A 
sort  of  depression,  of  fear  almost,  came 
over  me  when  I  pictured  the  two  children 
and  myself  alone  in  that  strange,  out-of- 
the-world  place,  where  it  really  seemed  to 
me  we  might  all  three  be  made  an  end  of 
without  any  one  being  the  wiser  of  it! 
There  was  a  general  look  of  squalor  and 
stolid  depression  about  the  people  too: 
the  landlord  was  a  black-browed,  surlily 
silent  sort  of  man,  his  wife  and  the  one 
maidservant  looked  frightened  and  anx- 
ious, and  the  only  voices  to  be  heard  were 
those  of  half-tipsy  peasants  drinking  and 
quarrelling  at  the  bar. 

To  say  the  least  it  was  not  enlivening. 
Yet  my  pride  was  engaged.  I  did  not  like 
to  own  myself  already  beaten.  After  sup- 
per I  sat  apart,  reflecting  rather  gloomily 
as  to  what  I  could  or  should  do,  while  the 
young  men  and  the  children  amused  them- 
selves with  the  one  piece  of  luxury  with 
which  the  poorest  inn  in  Thuringiais  sure 
to  be  provided.  For,  anomalous  as  it  may 
seem,  there  was  a  piano,  and  by  no  means 
an  altogether  decrepit  one,  in  the  sandy- 
floored  parlor. 

Herr  von  Walden  was  smoking  bis  pipe 
outside,  the  hay  being  by  this  time  housed 
somewhere  or  other.  His  wife,  who  had 
been  speaking  to  him,  came  in  and  sat 
down  beside  me. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  be 
vexed  with  me  for  renewing  the  subject, 
but  I  cannot  help  it;  I  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity. You  must  not,  you  really  must  not, 
think  of  staying  here  alone  with  those  two 
children.     It  is  not  fit  for  vou." 

Oh,  how  I  blessed  her  for  breaking  the 
ice  !  I  could  hardly  help  hugging  her  as 
I  replied,  diplomatically,  — 

44  You  really  think  so?" 

"Certainly  I  do;  and  so,  though  per- 
haps he  won't  say  so  as  frankly  —  so  does 
my  husband.  He  says  I  am  foolish  and 
fanciful ;  but  I  coofess  to  feeling  a  kind 
of  dislike  to  the  place  that  I  cannot  ex- 
plain. Perhaps  there  is  thunder  in  the 
air  —  that  always  affects  my  nerves  —  but 
I  just  feel  that  I  cannot  agree  to  your 
staying  on  here." 

"Very  well,  I  am  quite  willing  to  go 
back  to  Seeberg  to-morrow,"  I  replied 
meekly.  "Of  course  we  can't  judge  of 
the  place  by  what  we  have  seen  of  it 
to-night,  but  no  doubt,  as  far  as  the  inn 
is  concerned,  Seeberg  is  much  nicer.  I 
dare  say  we  can  see  all  we  want  by  noon 
to-morrow  and  get  back  to  Seeberg  in  the 
afternoon." 

Kind  Frau  von  Walden  kissed  me  rap- 
turously on  both  cheeks. 


"You  don't  know,  my  dear,  the  relief 
to  my  mind  of  hearing  you  say  so  i  And 
now  I  think  the  best  thiog  we  can  do  is 
to  go  to  bed.    For  we  must  start  at  six." 

"  So  early  1 :'  I  exclaimed  with  a  fresh 
feeling  of  dismay. 

"  Yes,  indeed;  and  I  must  bid  you 
good-bye  to-night,  for,  after  all,  I  am  not  to 
sleep  in  your  room,  which  is  much  better, 
as  I  should  have  had  to  disturb  you  so 
early.  My  husband  has  fouod  a  tidy  room 
next  door  in  a  cottage,  and  we  shall  do 
very  well  there." 

What  sort  of  a  place  she  euphemis- 
tically described  as  "  a  tidy  room  "  I  never 
discovered.  But  it  would  have  been  use* 
less  to  remonstrate,  the  kind  creature  was 
so  afraid  of  incommoding  us  that  she 
would  have  listened  to  no  objections. 

Herr  von  Walden  came  in  just  as  we 
were  about  to  wish  each  other  good-night. 

"  So  1 "  he  said  with  a  tone  of  amiable 
indulgence,  "sol  And  what  do  you  think 
of  Silberbach?  My  wife  feels  sure  you 
will  not  like  it  after  all." 

"  I  think  I  shall  see  as  much  as  I  care 
to  see  of  it  in  an  hour  or  two  to-morrow 
morning,"  I  replied  quietly.  "And  by 
the  afternoon  the  children  and  I  will  go 
back  to  our  comfortable  quarters  at  See- 
berg." 

44 Ah,  indeed!  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  as  well,"  he  said  airily,  as  if  he  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  decoying  us  to 
the  place.  *4  Then  good-night  and  pleas- 
ant  dreams,  and  — —  " 

"  But,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  want  to  know 
how  we  are  to  get  back  to  Seeberg.  Can 
I  get  an  Einspanner  here  ?  " 

44  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  You  have 
only  to  speak  to  the  landlord  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tell  him  at  what  hour  you  want 
it;"  be  answered  so  confidently  that  I  felt 
no  sort  of  misgiving,  and  I  turned  with  a 
smile  to  finish  my  good-nights. 

The  young  men  were  standing  close 
beside  us.  I  shook  bands  with  Trachea- 
fels  and  Lutz,  the  latter  of  whom,  though 
he  replied  as  heartily  as  usual,  looked,  I 
thought,  annoyed.  George  Norman  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door  of  the  room.  la 
front  of  us  was  the  ladder-like  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  regions. 

44  What  a  hole  of  a  place  1 "  said  the 
boy.  "  I  don't  mind  quite  a  cottage,  if 
it's  clean  and  cheerful,  but  this  place  is 
so  grim  and  squalid.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  you  re  not  going  to  stay  on  here 
alone.    It  really  isn't  fit  for  you." 

"Well,  you  may  be  easy,  as  we  shall 
only  be  here  for  a  few  hours  after  you 
leave." 
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"Yea;  so  much  the  better.  I  wish  I 
could  have  stayed,  but  1  must  be  back  at 
Kronberg  to-morrow.  Lutz  could  have 
stayed  and  seen  you  back  to  Seeberg,  but 
his  father  won't  let  him.  Herr  von  Wal- 
den  is  so  queer  once  he  takes  an  idea  in 
his  head,  and  he  won't  allow  this  place 
isn't  all  right." 

"  But  I  dare  say  there  would  be  nothing 
to  hurt  us.  Anyway,  I  will  write  to  reas- 
sure you  that  we  have  not  fallen  into  a 
nest  of  cutthroats  or  brigands,"  I  said 
laughingly. 

Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  me  or  to 
my  friends  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  "  experience "  which  would  stamp 
Si  1  be r bach  indelibly  on  our  memory. 

We  must  have  been  really  very  tired, 
for,  quite  contrary  to  our  habit,  the  chil- 
dren and  I  slept  late  the  next  morning, 
undisturbed  by  the  departure  of  our 
friends  at  the  early  hour  arranged  by 
them. 

The  sun  was  shining,  and  Silberbach, 
like  every  other  place,  appeared  all  the 
better  for  it.  But  the  view  from  the  win- 
dow of  our  room  was  not  encouraging.  It 
looked  out  upon  the  village  street  —  a 
rough,  unkempt  sort  of  track,  and  on  its 
other  side  the  ground  rose  abruptly  to 
some  height,  but  treeless  and  grassless. 
It  seemed  more  like  the  remains  of  a 
quarry  of  some  kind,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  stones  and  broken 
pieces  of  rock. 

44  We  must  go  out  after  our  breakfast 
and  look  about  us  a  little  before  we  start," 
I  said.  "  But  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  get 
back  to  that  bright,  cheerful  Seeberg  1 " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Nora.  44 1  think 
this  is  the  ugliest  place  I  ever  was  at  in 
my  life."  And  she  was  not  inclined  to 
like  it  any  better  when  Reggie,  whom  we 
sent  down  to  reconnoitre,  came  back  to 
report  that  we  must  have  our  breakfast  in 
our  own  room. 

44  There's  a  lot  of  rough-looking  men 
down  there,  smoking  and  drinking  beer. 
You  couldn't  eat  there,"  said  the  child. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  to  be  our  last  meal 
there,  and  we  did  not  complain.  The  root 
coffee  was  not  too  unpalatable  with  plenty 
of  good  milk ;  the  bread  was  sour  and  the 
butter  dubious,  as  Ottilia  had  foretold,  so 
we  soaked  the  bread  in  the  coffee,  like 
French  peasants. 

"Mamma,"  said  Nora  gravely,  "it 
makes  me  sorry  for  poor  people.  I  dare 
say  many  never  have  anything  nicer  to 
eat  than  this." 

44  Not  nicer  than  this  1 "  I  exclaimed. 
44  Why,  my  dear  child,  thousands,  not  in 
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Germany  only,  but  in  France   and  En- 
gland, never  taste  anything  as  good." 

The  little  girl  opened  her  eyes.  There 
are  salutary  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
even  the  mildest  experience  of  '*  roughing 
it." 

Suddenly  Nora's  eyes  fell  on  a  little 
parcel  in  blue  paper.  It  was  lying  on  one 
of  the  shelves  of  the  stove,  which,  as  in 
most  German  rooms,  stood  out  a  little 
from  the  wall,  and  in  its  summer  idleness 
was  a  convenient  receptacle  for  odds  and 
ends.  This  stove  was  a  high  one,  of 
black-leaded  iron;  it  stood  between  the 
door  and  the  wall,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
door,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  room. 

44  Mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  is 
the  parcel  you  brought  away  from  the 
china  place.  What  is  it?  I  wish  you 
would  show  it  me." 

I  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  annoy- 
ance. 

44  Frau  von  Walden  has  forgotten  it,"  I 
said ;  for  my  friend,  returning  straight  to 
Kronberg,  had  offered  to  take  it  home  for 
me  in  her  bag  for  fear  of  accidents.  "  It 
does  not  matter,"  I  added,  "  I  will  pack  it 
among  our  soft  things.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
cup  and  saucer,  but  I  will  show  it  to  yon 
at  Kronberg,  for  it  is  so  nicely  wrapped 
up.  Now  I  am  going  down-stairs  to  order 
the  Einspanner,  and  we  can  walk  about 
for  an  hour  or  two." 

The  children  came  with  me.  I  had 
some  trouble  in  disinterring  the  landlord, 
but  at  last  I  found  him,  of  course  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  hanging  about  the  prem- 
ises. He  listened  to  me  civilly  enough, 
but  when  I  waited  for  his  reply  as  to 
whether  the  Einspdnner  would  be  ready 
about  twelve  o'clock,  be  calmly  regarded 
me  without  speaking.  I  repeated  my  in- 
quiry. 

"At  twelve?"  he  said  calmly.  "Yes, 
no  doubt  the  gracious  lady  might  as  well 
fix  twelve  as  any  other  hour,  for  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  horse,  much  less  an 
Einspanner,  to  be  had  at  Silberbach." 

I  stared  at  him  in  my  turn. 

"No  horse,  no  carriage  to  be  had! 
How  do  people  ever  get  away  from  here 
then?"  I  said. 

44  They  don't  get  away  —  that  is  to  say, 
if  tbey  come  at  all,  they  go  as  they  came, 
in  the  carriage  that  brought  them ;  other- 
wise tbey  neither  come  nor  go.  The  lady 
came  on  foot ;  she  can  go  on  foot ;  other- 
wise she  can  stay." 

There  seemed  something:  sinister  in, 
his  words.  A  horrible  ridiculous  feeling 
came  over  me  that  we  were  caught  in  a 
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net,  as  it  were,  and  doomed  to  stay  at  Sil- 
berbach  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  But  1 
looked  at  the  man.  He  was  simply  stolid 
and  indifferent.  I  did  not  believe  then, 
nor  do  I  now,  that  he  was  anything  worse 
than  sulky  and  uncivilized.  He  did  not 
even  care  to  have  us  as  his  visitors:  he 
had  no  wish  to  retain  us  nor  to  speed  us 
on  our  way.  Had  we  remained  at  the 
Katze  from  that  day  to  this,  1  don't  be- 
lieve be  would  have  ever  inquired  what 
we  stayed  for. 

"  I  cannot  walk  back  to  Seeberg,"  I 
said  half  indignantly,  "  we  are  too  tired ; 
nor  would  it  be  safe  through  the  forest 
alone  with  two  children." 

The  landlord  knocked  some  ashes  off 
his  pipe. 

"There  may  be  an  ox-cart  going  that 
way  next  week,"  he  observed. 

"Next  week!"  I  repeated.  Then  a 
sudden  idea  struck  me.  "Is  there  a  post- 
office  here  ?  "  I  said. 

Of  course  there  was  a  post-office ;  where 
can  one  go  in  Germany  where  there  is  not 
a  post  and  telegraph  office  ? 

"  The  telegraph  officials  must  be  sadly 
overworked  here,"  I  said  to  myself.  But 
as  far  as  mine  host  was  concerned  1  satis- 
fied myself  with  obtaining  the  locality  of 
the  post-office,  and  with  something  like  a 
ray  of  hope  I  turned  to  look  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  had  been  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  piano  in  the  new  empty 
room,  but  as  1  called  to  them,  Reggie  ran 
out  with  a  very  red  face. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  man,  mamma.  Fancy  I 
a  peasant  —  one  of  those  men  who  were 
drinking  beer — came  and  put  his  arm 
around  Nora  as  she  was  playing.  %Du 
spielst  schotiy  he  said,  and  I  do  believe  he 
meant  to  kiss  her,  if  I  hadn't  shaken  my 
fist  at  him." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,"  said  Nora, 
equally  but  more  calmly  indignant.  "  I 
certainly  think  the  sooner  we  get  away 
the  better." 

I  had  to  tell  them  of  my  discomfiture, 
but  ended  with  my  new  idea. 

"If  there  is  a  post-office,"  I  said,  "the 
mail  must  stop  there,  and  the  mail  takes 
passengers." 

But  arrived  at  the  neat  little  post-house, 
to  reach  which  without  a  most  tremen- 
dous round  we  had  to  climb  up  a  really 
precipitous  path,  so  called,  over  the  stones 
and  rocks  in  front  of  the  inn,  new  dismay 
awaited  us.  The  postmaster  was  a  very 
old  man,  but  of  a  very  different  type  from 
our  host.  He  was  sorry  to  disappoint  us, 
but  the  mail  only  stopped  here  for  Utters 
—  all  passengers  must  begin  their  journey 
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at  —  I  forget  where  —  leagues  off  on  the 
other  side  from  Silberbacb.  We  wanted 
to  get  away?  He  was  not  surprised. 
What  had  we  come  fort  No  one  ever 
came  here.  Were  we  Americans  ?  Stay- 
ing at  the  Katze!  Good  heavens!  "A 
rough  place."    "  I  should  rather  think  so." 

And  this  last  piece  of  information  fairly 
overcame  him.  He  evidently  felt  he  must 
come  to  the  rescue  of  these  poor  babes 
in  the  wood. 

"  Come  up  when  the  mail  passes  from 
Seeberg  this  evening  at  seven,  and  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do  with  the  conductor.  If 
he  happens  to  have  no  passengers  to- 
morrow, he  may  stretch  a  point  and  take 
you  in.    No  one  will  be  the  wiser." 

"Oh,  thanks,  thanks,"  I  cried.  "Of 
course  I  will  pay  anything  he  likes  to 
ask." 

"  No  need  for  that.  He  is  a  braver 
Mann,  and  will  not  cheat  you." 

"We  shall  be  here  at  seven,  then.  I 
would  rather  have  started  to  walk  than 
stayed  here  indefinitely." 

"  Not  to-day,  anyway.  We  shall  have 
a  storm,"  he  said,  looking  up  to  the  sky. 
"  Adieu.    A  uf  Wiedersehen  /  " 

"  I  wish  we  had  not  to  stay  another 
night  here,"  I  said.  "Still,  to-morrow 
morning  will  soon  come." 

We  spent  the  day  as  best  we  could. 
There  was  literally  nothing  to  see,  no- 
where to  go,  except  back  into  the  forest 
whence  we  had  come.  Nor  dared  we  go 
far,  for  the  day  grew  more  and  more  sul- 
try; the  strange,  ominous  silence  that 
precedes  a  storm  came  on,  adding  to  our 
feelings  of  restlessness  and  depression. 
And  by  about  two  o'clock,  having  ven- 
tured out  again  after  "  dinner,"  we  were 
driven  in  by  the  first  great  drops.  Hud- 
dled together  in  our  cheerless  little  room 
we  watched  the  breaking  loose  of  the 
storm  demons.  I  am  not  affected  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  nor  do  I  dread 
them.  But  what  a  storm  that  was !  Thun- 
der, lightning,  howling  wind,  and  rain  like 
no  rain  I  had  ever  seen  before,  all  min- 
gled together.  An  hour  after  it  began,  a 
cart  standing  high  and  dry  in  the  steep 
village  street  was  hidden  by  water  to 
above  the  top  of  the  wheels  —  a  little 
more  and  it  would  have  floated  like  a  boat. 
But  by  about  five,  things  calmed  down ; 
the  few  stupid-looking  peasants  came  out 
of  their  houses,  and  gazed  about  them  as 
if  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  much  after  all  —  they 
seemed  to  take  it  quietly  enough ;  and  by 
six  all  special  signs  of  disturbance  had 
disappeared  —  the  torrents  melted  away 
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as  if  by  magic.  Only  a  strange,  heavy 
mist  began  to  rise,  enveloping  everything, 
so  that  we  could  hardly  believe  the  even- 
ing was  yet  so  early.  I  looked  at  my 
watch. 

"  Half  past  six.  We  must,  mist  or  no 
mist,  go  up  to  the  post-house.  But  I  don't 
mind  going  alone,  dears.11 

"  No,  no,  mamma ;  I  must  go  with  you, 
to  take  care  of  you,"  said  Reggie ;  "  but 
Nora  needn't." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,"  said  the 
little  girl.  "  I  have  one  or  two  buttons  to 
sew  on,  and  I  am  still  rather  tired." 

And  knowing  she  was  never  timid 
about  being  left  alone,  thinking  we  should 
be  absent  half  an  hour  at  most,  I  agreed. 

But  the  half-hour  lengthened  into  an 
hour,  then  into  an  hour  and  a  half,  before 
the  weary  mail  made  its  appearance.  The 
road  through  the  forest  must  be  all  but 
impassable,  our  old  friend  told  us.  But 
oh,  how  tired  Reggie  and  I  were  of  wait- 
ing! though  all  the  time  never  a  thought 
of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  Nora  crossed 
my  mind.  And  when  the  mail  did  come, 
delayed,  as  the  postmaster  had  suspected, 
the  good  result  of  his  negotiations  made 
us  forget  all  our  troubles ;  for  the  con- 
ductor all  but  promised  to  take  us  the 
next  morning,  in  consideration  of  a  very 
reasonable  extra  payment.  It  was  most 
unlikely  be  would  have  any,  certainly  not 
many  passengers.  We  must  be  there,  at 
the  post-house  by  nine  o'clock,  baggage 
and  all,  for  he  dared  not  wait  a  moment, 
and  he  would  do  his  best. 

Through  the  evening  dusk,  now  fast 
replacing  the  scattered  mist,  Reggie  and 
I,  light  of  heart,  stumbled  down  the  rocky 
path. 

"  How  pleased  Nora  will  be !  She  will 
be  wondering  what  has  come  over  us,"  I 
said,  as  the  Katze  came  in  view.  "But 
what  is  that,  Reggie,  running  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  house?  Is  it  a  sheep,  or 
a  big  white  dog  ?  or  —  or  a  child  ?  Can  it 
be  Nora  «nd  no  cloak  or  hat  ?  and  so 
damp  and  chilly  as  it  is  ?  How  can  she 
be  so  foolish  1 " 

And  with  a  vague  uneasiness  I  hurried 
on. 

Yes,  it  was  Nora.  There  was  light 
enough  to  see  her  face.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  my  little  girl  ?  She  was  white 
—  no,  not  white,  ghastly.  Her  eyes  looked 
glassy,  and  vet  as  if  drawn  into  her  head ; 
her  whole  bright,  fearless  bearing  was 
gone.  She  clutched  me  convulsively  as 
if  she  would  never  again  let  me  go.  Her 
voice  was  so  hoarse  that  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  what  she  said. 
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"  Send  Reggie  in  —  he  must  not  hear,1 
were  her  first  words  —  of  rare  unselfish- 
ness and  presence  of  mind. 

"  Reggie,"  I  said,  "  tell  the  maid  to  take 
candles  up  to  our  room,  and  take  off  your 
wet  boots  at  once." 

My  children  are  obedient ;  be  was  off 
Instantly. 

Then  Nora  went  on,  still  in  a  strained, 
painful  whisper,  — 

•*  Mamma,  there  has  been  a  man  in  our 
room,  and  —  " 

"  Did  that  peasant  frighten  you  again, 
dear  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  I  left  you ; "  for 
my  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the  man 
whom  Reggie  had  shaken  his  fist  at  that 
morning. 

"  No ;  no,  not  that.  I  would  not  have 
minded.  But,  mamma,  Reggie  must  never 
know  it  —  he  is  so  little,  he  could  not  bear 
it  —  mamma,  it  was  not  a  man.  It  was  — 
oh,  mamma,  I  have  seen  a  ghost  /" 
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We  make  no  apology  for  recurring  to 
this   work,   and   noticing  its   concluding 
parts.     Last  July  we  reviewed  the   first 
volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  late  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  and  showed  how  valuable  the 
book  is,  as  throwing  vivid  and  fresh  light 
on  the  great  events  of  1814,  in  Europe, 
and  not  only  explaining  their  secret  his- 
tory, but  illustrating  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  most  active  plotters  against    the 
throne  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  of  his  better 
known   but    less    bold    associates.     The 
second  and   third  volumes  complete  the 
work,  and  confirm  the  forecast  we  made 
of  them  —  that  they  would  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  course  of 
public    affairs    in   France  from    1814   to 
1830,  as  it  was  swayed  by  influences  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  drama.    This  part 
of  the  memoirs  describes  the  game  of  in- 
trigue and  expedients  by  which  the  Co  rote 
d'Artois   and   the  Senate  contrived    out- 
wardly to  compose  their  differences  when 
the    Restoration    was    first   proclaimed ; 
it  gives  us  some  instructive  details    on 
the    government   of     Louis    XVIII.    in 
1814;  and  the  picture  it  presents  of  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  the  king  and  his 
court,  at  the  terrible  crisis  of  March,  1815, 
is  extremely  curious.     Historically,  how- 
ever, what  is  of  most  value  in  these  vol- 
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times  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  account  they 
contain  of  the  events  that  took  place  in 
Paris  immediately  after  Waterloo,  and 
their  graphic,  minute,  and  impressive  de- 
scription of  several  passages  of  grave  mo- 
ment in  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 
These  chapters  disclose  many  new  facts, 
and  bring  out  in  clear  and  striking  relief 
occurrences  at  the  two  periods  which 
hitherto  have  not  been  generally  known. 
As  for  the  personages  who  were  most  con- 
spicuous throughout  this  epoch  of  mighty 
changes,  if  Talleyrand  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  best-drawn  figure  in  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  the  portrait  of  Fouche*  in  this 
part  is  singularly  lifelike,  telling,  and  ac- 
curate, and  M.  de  Vitrolles  has  described, 
with  a  skilful  hand,  the  weak  side  of  the 
nature  of  Louis  XVI II.,  though,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  he  is  completely  blind  to 
the  best  features  of  the  king's  character. 
Like  their  predecessor,  too,  these  volumes 
abound  in  desultory  anecdotes  of  all 
kinds ;  indeed,  the  conversations  of  M. 
de  Vitrolles  with  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
visional government  during  the  interreg- 
num of  1815,  and  with  Charles  X.  and  his 
reckless  ministers  in  the  crisis  of  July, 
1830,  would  alone  make  the  book  of  ster- 
ling value. 

As  for  the  author  and  his  personal  his- 
tory, his  conduct  during  this  part. of  his 
career  is  seldom  seen  in  its  brighter  as- 
pects, and  he  sometimes  appears  a  differ- 
ent being  from  the  single-minded  and 
heroic  gentleman  who,  staking  everything 
on  the  hazard  of  a  die,  successfully  led  what 
the  wisest  heads  of  Europe  thought  was  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  showed  his  faltering 
master  the  way  to  fortune.  M .  de  Vitrolles 
was  not  in  his  true  element  at  the  council 
board  of  Louis  XVI 1 1. ;  without  any  of  the 
gifts  of  a  statesman,  irascible,  haughty, 
and  full  of  conceit,  he  was  not  liked  by  the 
king  or  by  his  colleagues;  and,  though  he 
gave  valuable  aid  to  the  Bourbon  cause 
when  Napoleon  fell  for  the  second  time, 
and  retained  for  a  while  the  royal  favor, 
he  soon  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  influ- 
ence on  the  governments  that  followed 
1815.  Before  long,  too,  he  became  noto- 
rious as  a  conspirator  against  the  king  and 
his  ministers  in  their  well-meant  efforts  to 
restrain  the  frenzy  and  cruelty  of  the 
imigri  faction ;  and  having  been  summa- 
rily dismissed  from  his  post  and  charged 
with  a  grave  political  offence,  he  was  rele- 
gated to  the  obscure  position  of  a  mere 
dependent  on  the  Comte  d'Artois,  a  dis- 

f  raced  member  of  an    unpatriotic  cabal, 
n   short,  during  this  period  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  man,  impracticable, 
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and  only  good  for  intrigues;  and  when 
Charles  X.  ascended  the  throne,  the  king 
was  afraid  to  make  him  a  minister.  Nev- 
ertheless, discredited  as  he  rightly  was, 
M.  de  Vitrolles  had  done  almost  priceless 
services  to  the  Bourbon  princes  at  grave 
conjunctures ;  and  he  was  soon  to  show, 
in  the  Revolution  of  July,  that  although 
he  did  not  possess  political  forethought, 
and  bis  mind  was  warped  by  the  preju- 
dices of  caste,  he  could  give  good  coun- 
sels in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  endeavor, 
by  bold  and  well-timed  conduct,  to  avert 
the  ruin  that  menaced  the  throne.  His 
character,  in  truth,  seemed  to  change  only 
as  it  manifested  itself  on  its  opposite 
sides.  His  statesmanship  was  a  mistake 
and  a  failure ;  but  he  was  a  brilliant  and 
capable  man  of  action,  and  throughout 
life  he  remained  constant  to  the  lofty 
principles  of  honor  which  formed  the 
moral  creed  of  the  old  noblesse  of  France. 

The  first  volume  of  these  memoirs 
closed  at  the  entry  into  Paris  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  on  April  12,  1814.  The  excited 
capital  had  greeted  the  prince,  but  the 
Senate  had  avoided  the  ceremony  at  No- 
tre Dame,  and  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
Louis  XVIII.  without  a  guarantee  of  a 
constitution  for  France.  An  arrangement 
had  been  hastily  made  by  which  the  prince 
was  to  be  recognized  as  de  facto  head  of 
a  provisional  government,  but  nothing  had 
been  definitely  settled.  The  champions 
of  the  old  rigime  and  the  body  which,  at 
the  existing  crisis,  comprised  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  nation,  sat  watch- 
ing each  other  with  jealous  suspicion. 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  flushed  with  his  recent 
triumphs,  at  first  slighted  the  demands  of 
the  Senate.  The  difficulty,  be  urged, 
would  disappear  at  once  if  the  provisional 
government  would  but  abdicate  and  sur- 
render its  powers  to  bis  princely  master; 
but  Talleyrand  and  his  troublesome  col- 
leagues refused  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
and  meanwhile  the  State  was  paralyzed. 
An  unexpected  personage  appeared  to  act 
as  a  mediator  at  this  juncture:  — 

One  of  the  bystanders,  who,  hitherto,  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation,  rose  hur- 
riedly from  his  seat,  and  addressing  me  in 
scarcely  civil  language,  intimated  that  what  I 
had  said  was  little  to  the  purpose. 

•*  I  presume,  then,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  have 
something  better  to  propose  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer;  "there  is  but 
one  way  to  solve  the  problem ;  the  Senate 
must,  by  its  own  act,  make  M.  le  Comte 
d'Artois  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm." 

I  then  recognized  the  speaker  :  it  was  Fouche*. 
I  had  known  his  appearance,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  in  Paris. 
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The  royalist  agent  and  the  old  regicide 
proceeded  to  discuss  this  fresh  project. 
Fouche*,  already  eager  to  court  the  Bour- 
bons, made  the  terms  as  easy  to  the  prince 
as  possible;  but  the  Senate,  he  felt,  would 
not  be  led  to  abandon  the  strong  position 
it  held. 

I  approached  him,  and  drew  him  into  an 
embrasure  of  the  window. 

•*  At  all  events,"  I  said,  "you  make  an  offer. 
...  I  cannot  anticipate  the  opinion  of  Mon- 
sieur; but  were  he  to  agree  to  anything  re- 
sembling your  improvised  plan,  who  would 
guarantee  to  us  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  " 

"I,"  replied  Fouche*  eagerly;  "I  will  if  M. 
le  Comte  d'Artois  will  make  a  declaration  that 
will  satisfy  the  public  mind.'* 

"What  kind  of  declaration?"  was  my  an- 
swer. Finding  some  difficulty  in  explaining, 
he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  write,  in 
his  bad  hand,  on  a  marble  stand.  He  read  out 
what  he  had  written,  first  to  me,  and  then  to 
all  those  who  were  present.  The  composition 
was  as  incorrect  as  the  substance  was  faulty. 
According  to  Fouche*,  the  prince  was  to  de- 
clare "that  he  recognized  the  constitutional 
decree  which  had  recalled  his  august  brother ; 
and  that,  being  aware  of  his  sentiments  and 
political  views,  he  was  not  apprehensive  of 
being  disavowed  in  swearing  in  his  name  to 
observe  the  bases  of  the  constitution  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  observed."  The  articles  of 
the  constitution  were  then  summarily  set  forth. 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  greatly  to  his  aston- 
ishment, found  his  master  not  unwilling 
to  treat  even  on  conditions  wholly  opposed 
to  the  high  theory  of  the  right  of  kings. 
Not  improbably,  however,  the  Comte 
d'Artois  either  did  not  fully  understand 
the  proposal,  or  thought  it  could  be  evaded 
with  ease,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  not  to 
reject  the  compromise,  but  that  M.  de 
Vitrolles  should  adapt  the  language  of 
the  declaration  to  be  made  by  tbe  prince 
as  nearly  as  might  be  to  Bourbon  ideas. 
Fouche'  seemed  willing  to  accept  every- 
thing. M.  de  Vitrolles  thus  describes 
their  singular  interview :  — 

I  met  Fouche*  near  the  Tuileries.  "I  was 
looking  for  you,*'  I  exclaimed,  and  then  re- 
quested him  to  enter  the  Pavilion  Marsan  for 
a  moment,  and  to  hear  the  reply  to  his  over- 
tures agreed  to  by  Monsieur. 

"  It  is  quite  useless,"  he  urged ;  "  I  am  in  a 
hurry ;  I  am  going  to  the  Luxembourg." 

I  persisted  :  I  only  asked  for  a  moment ;  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  changes  we  had  made  in  his  paper. 

"  It  was  not  correctly  composed,"  I  added, 
"and  you  know  our  princes  are  Frenchmen, 
and  profess  to  speak  their  own  language  prop- 
erly." 

"You  recollect,"  replied  Fouche*,  "how  I 
dashed  it  off;  there  was  much  noise,  many 
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were  present.  I  did  not  even  read  over  what 
I  had  written." 

We  arrived  at  the  main  door  of  the  Pavilion 
Marsan. 

"  No  doubt,"  was  my  answer ;  "  so  we  have 
corrected  the  mistakes  caused  by  your  precipi- 
tate haste;  for  instance,  people  do  not  say, 
'  We  swear  to  observe  bases.' " 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  said. 

I  did  not  like,  however,  to  tell  him,  one  by 
one,  all  the  changes  we  had  made :  I  was  afraid 
I  should  alarm  him,  and  cause  him  to  break 
off.  I  thought  he  would  notice  them  less  if  I 
read  the  whole  thing  off,  and  I  begged  htm  to 
step  in.  I  held  him,  nay,  pulled  him  by  the 
arm.     He  resisted. 

"  You  have  made  corrections ;  all  right,"  he 
said.  The  discussion  was  a  curious  one,  even 
for  the  sentinel  who  was  looking  on. 

"  Well,  we  have  done  more,"  I  remarked ; 
"we  have  expunged  some  things."  I  began 
enumerating  those  of  the  least  importance. 

"  That  is  excellent,"  continued  Fouche*,  try- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  liberate  his  arm,  "  but 
let  me  go ;  I  must  go  to  the  Senate ;  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"Weil,  but,"  I  said,  "we  have  erased  tbe 
article  about  the  hereditary  quality  of  the 
Senate  and  the  arrangements  concerning  its 
property  and  dotations." 

"  You  have  done  very  well  indeed,"  he  cried, 
at  last  extricating  his  arm  briskly,  and  he  hur- 
ried off,  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  astonishment. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  facil- 
ity, the  Senate  really  yielded  nothing ;  for 
it  asserted  in  no  ambiguous  language  its 
right  to  dispose  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  to  confer  it  only  on  the  conditioo  that 
Louis  XVI 1 1,  should  accept  a  charter  and 
give  the  nation  a  constitutional  r/gime. 
Talleyrand  made  the  announcement  in 
characteristic  fashion:  "M.  de  Talley- 
rand soon  came  in,  careless  of  success 
provided  he  got  the  credit  of  it.  He  ap- 
proached us  slowly,  and,  throwing  on  the 
table  the  official  despatch,  said,  *  There, 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  there  is  your  affair  I ' " 

The  Comte  d'Artois,  disabused  at  last, 
protested  vehemently  against  this  docu- 
ment, and  vowed  that  be  would  not  see 
"those  insolent  lawyers."  His  purpose, 
however,  was  soon  changed.  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles had  been  informed  by  N esse  1  rode 
that  the  czar  had  resolved  to  back  the 
Senate;  and  the  keen-witted  Frenchman, 
one  of  whose  special  gifts  was  to  know 
how  to  yield  when  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  urged  his  master,  whatever  the  condi- 
tions might  be,  to  accept  the  crown  in  bis 
brother's  interest.  An  interview  followed 
in  which  Talleyrand  reiterated,  though  in 
courtly  phrase,  the  terms  distinctly  laid 
down  by  the  Senate;  the  prince  gracefully 
expressed  his  assent,   and   after    an    ex- 
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change  of  effusive  compliments,  the  con- 
ference ended  in  seeming  amity.  The 
deputation,  however,  had  scarcely  left 
when  the  Comte  d'Artois  significantly  re* 
marked :  — 

"Well,  the  die  has  been  cast;  we  stand 
bound  by  our  engagements.  These  we  must 
frankly  accept  and  carry  out  honestly  whatever 
the  result  Experience  will  show  if  the  welfare 
of  the  State  can  be  assured  in  this  way.  If  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  this  shall  have 
been  proved  impossible,  we  shall  have  to  do 
what  the  interests  of  France  demand."' 

We  pass  over  the  short-lived  and  pro- 
visional rule  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  during 
which  M.  de  Vitrolles  filled  the  important 
but  anomalous  post  of  secretary  to  the 
provisional  government.  On  April  25, 
1814,  Louis  XVIII.  reached  the  shore  of 
Calais,  revisiting  Frapce  after  twenty 
years  of  change  which  bad  done  the  work 
of  centuries.  Yet  even  the  great  king,  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  was  never  received 
with  a  louder  acclaim  than  that  which 
greeted  the  returning  exile ;  and  this,  too, 
in  the  case  of  a  people  which  had  shed 
oceans  of  its  best  blood  to  keep  his  house 
and  himself  away  from  its  borders,  and 
which  at  this  moment  was  widely  divided 
from  his  antique  dynasty  in  its  essential 
interests.  The  progress  of  the  king  was 
a  scene  of  triumphs :  towns  and  villages 
strewed  his  path  with  flowers ;  his  pres- 
ence was  hailed  by  shouting  multitudes ; 
and  even  the  late  chiefs  of  the  imperial 
armies,  won  over  by  flattery,  bribes,  and 
honors,  were  enthusiastic  in  words  of  loy- 
alty. M.  de  Vitrolles  has  given  us  this 
portrait  of  Louis :  — 

We  found  the  king  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  room;  his  bearing  and  person  had  the 
stamp  of  supreme  rank;  a  look  of  youth  still 
lingered  on  his  face ;  his  cheeks  were  full  and 
lessened  the  relief  of  an  aquiline  nose;  his 
broad  forehead  was  slightly  too  much  thrown 
backward,  but  a  quick  and  penetrating  glance 
lit  up  his  countenance ;  he  wore  his  hair  in  the 
fashion  of  his  youth ;  it  was  withdrawn  from 
his  brow,  cut  as  it  were  in  lengths,  powdered, 
and  then  tied  by  a  riband  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  His  dress  was  a  simple  blue  coat  with 
gilt  buttons  that  bore  the  fleur-de-lis;  epau- 
lettes on  which  a  crown  was  embroidered,  were 
the  only  mark  of  distinction ;  and  he  wore  the 
order  of  the  cordon  bleu,  and  the  cross  of  St. 
Lazare  at  his  button-hole. 

The  royal  entry  into  Paris  resembled 
that  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  with  some 
shades  of  difference :  — 

The  king  occupied  an  open  carriage;  Ma- 
dame sat  by  his  side,  and  the  Prince  de  Condi 
and  Due  de  Bourbon  were  in  front.    Monsieur 
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and  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Berry  rode  on 
horseback  beside  the  royal  carriage.  It  chanced 
that  I  was  by  myself  in  one  of  the  carriages  of 
the  suite  of  the  king.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  ages  was  remarkable. 
I  was  distracted  from  the  spectacle  only  when 
I  reflected  what  must  be  the  thoughts  of  Ma- 
dame at  this  moment.  The  summit  of  the 
Donjon  of  the  Temple  was  within  sight ;  what 
terrible  memories  it  might  recall  to  her  heart  I 
At  the  Tuileries  the  10th  of  August  awaited 
her.  I  was  still  under  those  impressions  when 
the  triumphal  march  of  the  king,  accompanied 
by  ever-increasing  crowds  and  renewed  accla- 
mations, was  stayed  before  the  image  of  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  raised  on 
a  platform  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  until  a  new 
bronze  figure  should  replace  that  which  the 
sacrilegious  hand  of  the  Revolution  had 
broken.  A  simple  inscription  was  on  the 
base:  " Ludovico  reduci  Henricus  redivivus." 
After  a  brief  delay  we  arrived  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  this  time  everything  was  well  arranged* 
The  crowds  were  kept  outside,  but  the  interior 
of  the  church  was  quite  full,  and  you  could  see 
young  men  and  even  women  perched  on  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  high  building  as  high 
as  the  dome.  Seats  had  been  reserved  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  nave  for  the  great  bodies 
of  State,  for  the  Municipal  Council,  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  the  Treasury,  the  Legislative  Body 
and  the  Senate  —  that  Senate  which  still  haa 
several  regicides  of  the  Convention  among  its 
members. 

Before  this  ceremony,  as  is  well  known, 
the  king  had  stayed  a  few  days  at  Com- 
piegne,  in  order  partly  to  receive  the 
homage  of  public  bodies  and  other  digni- 
taries, and  partly  to  take  counsel  as  to  his 
future  policy.  M.  de  Vitrolles  contradicts 
a  common  tradition  that  the  czar  took  on 
himself  to  lecture  the  king  on  his  consti- 
tutional duty  to  France :  — 

Very  different  from  what  historians  of  this 
epoch  have  invented,  the  interview  of  the  two 
sovereigns  was  simply  an  exchange  of  courte- 
sies and  compliments.  In  this  kind  of  thing 
Louis  XVIII.  had  certainly  the  advantage ; 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  too  much  sense  of 
the  becoming  to  appear  to  give  lessons  to  the 
old  king,  and  the  king  in  turn  was  of  too  flex- 
ible and  intelligent  a  nature  to  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  Czar. 

Talleyrand  had  carefully  arranged  his 
part  before  his  first  meeting  with  Louis 
XVIII.:  — 

M.  de  Talleyrand  attracted  much  notice 
amongst  the  crowds  of  courtiers.  People  were 
curious  to  see  how  he  would  present  himself 
and  be  received.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
would  be  engaging,  supple,  artful,  a  flatterer ; 
he  chose  a  wholly  different  part  He  was 
cool,  serious,  and  made  no  kind  of  advances ; 
in  short,  like  a  man  who  had  no  pardon  to  ask, 
and  who  wanted  no  assistance.    He  tried  to 
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bring  his  wit  and  intelligence  into  accord  with 
the  mind  of  the  king,  and  was  facile  on  every 
question  of  the  time. 

A  day  or  two  was  given  up  to  rejoicings 
before  entering  on  the  grave  questions  of 
the  settlement  of  France  and  peace  with 
Europe.  M.  de  Vitrolles  does  justice  to 
the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  two  sover- 
eigns who  were  still  the  real  masters  of 
Paris. 

The  allied  sovereigns  led  in  Paris  the  life  of 
mere  private  gentlemen,  with  no  affectation  of 
power  and  none  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  They 
had  refused  to  occupy  the  royal  palaces,  the 
Tuiieries,  the  Luxembourg,  and  even  the 
Palais  Royal  —  simple  good  taste,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  arrogant  vanity  of  Bonaparte, 
who,  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  and  at  Moscow, 
trampled  underfoot  the  abodes  of  kings  as 
though  to  enhance  his  exploits.  They  often 
walked  out  without  any  distinctive  dress,  and 
without  an  escort,  as  if  to  remove  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Paris  the  signs  of  defeat, 
and  they  received  their  reward.  Popular  favor 
welcomed  them  in  the  streets  where  they  were 
recognized  by  shouts  and  vivats ;  they  were 
loudly  applauded  at  the  theatres;  and  when 
they  were  expected  there  songs  were  sung  in 
their  honor,  the  exaggerated  language  of  which 
surprised  us. 

During  the  brief  regency  of  the  Cornte 
d'Artois  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  contrived  to 
secure  a  post  which,  he  believed,  would 
give  him  immense  influence.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Napoleon's  council  was 
the  interpreter  of  the  emperor's  commar  ^s 
and  his  intermediary  with  the  remaining 
ministers;  and  in  the  case  of  officials, 
who  were  merely  clerks  to  register  the 
will  of  a  despotic  master,  the  position 
made  M.  de  Bassano  supreme.  M.  de 
Vitrolles  had  obtained  this  important 
place;  Louis  XVI 1 1,  had  allowed  him  to 
keep  it,  and  —  for  his  estimate  of  himself 
was  prodigious  —  he  probably  aspired  to 
play  the  part  of  Maret  among  the  minis- 
ters of  the  king.  This  ascendency,  how- 
ever, was  not  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
parliamentary  rule  which  was  to  form  the 
new  constitution  of  France;  at  the  in- 
stance of  Talleyrand  and  other  council- 
lors, M.  de  Vitrolles  was  by  degrees  de- 
prived of  his  more  invidious  and  vexatious 
functions ;  and,  as  the  result,  there  were 
frequent  scenes  of  bickering  between  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  who  regarded  him 
with  suspicious  distrust.  He  continued, 
however,  in  the  royal  council,  though  as 
an  observer  rather  than  an  active  minis- 
ter; and  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
conduct  of  the  king  and  his  government 
during  the  months  that  followed  is  full  of 


interest  and  very  suggestive.  The  views 
and  thoughts  of  the  imigri  noble  show 
bow  little,  like  all  his  class,  he  understood 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  real  bear- 
ing of  events  before  him.  What  France 
most  required  in  1814  was  a  large-minded 
and  able  ruler,  who  would  accept  frankly 
the  constitutional  regime  on  which  the 
nation  bad  set  its  heart,  and  a  govern* 
ment  which  would  completely  secure  the 
interests  created  since  1789,  and  above  all 
would  sternly  restrain  the  excesses  and 
folly  of  the  extreme  royalists.  Some  of 
these  conditions  Louis  XVIII.  fulfilled: 
he  was  not  opposed  to  the  control  of  the 
Chambers,  and  did  not  dream  of  dispens- 
ing with  them ;  but  bis  exalted  notions  of 
his  divine  right,  and  the  associations  that 
surrounded  his  throne,  made  him  out  of 
accord  with  the  national  sympathies ;  and 
he  was  so  irresolute,  weak,  and  timid,  that 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  capable  sovereign. 
As  for  his  government,  it  was  a  mere 
junta,  without  unity  or  essentia)  strength; 
it  had  not  the  cordial  support  of  tbe 
Chambers,  or  any  real  hold  on  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  and  if  it  did  not  expressly 
conspire  against  tbe  settlement  and  distri- 
bution of  property  which  had  been  effected 
by  tbe  Revolution,  it  certainly  allowed  it 
to  be  called  in  question,  and  it  was  weak 
enough  not  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the 
nobles  and  priests  who  clamored  against  \u 
Those  things,  however,  could  not  occur  to 
tbe  prejudiced  mind  of  M.  de  Vitrolles; 
and  in  his  estimate  of  Louis  XVI 1 1,  and 
his  rule,  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Restoration,  he  is  wrong  alike  in  his  praise 
and  censure.  He  extols  the  absolutist 
notions  of  tbe  king,  and  his  exaggerated 
conception  of  French  royalty ;  but  though 
he  is  not  blind  to  the  serene  insouciance 
and  indifference  of  the  aged  monarch,  he 
blames  this  chiefly  because  it  encouraged 
the  Chambers  to  interfere  with  preroga- 
tive. As  for  the  government  of  Louis,  it 
was  no  doubt  weak;  but  its  weakness 
chiefly  consisted  in  this  —  that  it  did  not 
possess  the  despotic  force  of  the  empire, 
and  that  it  did  not  give  full  scope  to  tbe 
fierce  passions  and  extravagant  hopes  of 
the  counter-revolution. 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  like  most  of  the  old 
French  noblesse,  regarded  England  with 
special  dislike ;  ana  the  memoirs  contain 
a  curious  passage,  in  which  the  author, 
with  characteristic  arrogance,  lectured 
Castlereagh  on  our  "  rapacious  ambition." 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  M.  de 
Vitrolles  was  less  indignant  than  most 
Frenchmen  at  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
tinent at  Vienna;  the  royalist  party  was 
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not  sorrv  if  Europe  destroyed  the  abhorred 
work  of  the  Revolution,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France.  The  memoirs  record, 
at  considerable  length,  the  discussions 
through  which  the  well-known  Charter  of 
1814  was  arranged  and  perfected;  and 
these  throw  fresh  light  on  the  Bourbon 
councils.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  had  had  a 
hand  in  preparing  the  celebrated  Mani- 
festo of  St.  Ouen,  was  much  displeased  at 
not  being  employed  in  making  the  new 
constitution  of  France ;  but  the  king,  who 
really  wished  the  Charter  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive and  liberal  measure  —  it  being 
conceded  that  it  was  a  gift  of  royalty  — 
quickly  put  aside  the  offers  of  a  partisan 
whose  ideas  of  political  reform  for  France 
were  partly  those  of  a  noble  of  ancien 
rigime  and  partly  those  of  the  imperial 
rigime,  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  Cabinet 
were  sincere  in  desiring  that  France 
should  be  governed  by  a  parliamentary 
system  like  that  of  England ;  but  their 
political  experience  was  so  limited,  that 
ihey  failed  to  perceive  the  real  securities 
for  constitutional  liberty.  For  instance, 
:bey  had  not  grasped  the  principle  which 
ias  made  the  House  of  Commons  su- 
preme ;  and  they  gravely  argued  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  could  retain  office 
and  carry  out  a  policy  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  popular  Chamber.  M. 
de  Vitrolles  protested  against  a  doctrine 
which  would  have  reduced  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  the  level  of  a  Tudor  House 
of  Commons :  but  probably  he  was  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  traditional  jealousy  of 
the  old  Parlement  men  towards  the  beds 
of  justice  of  the  ancient  monarchy :  — 

I  said  that  this  principle  that  ministers  could 
continue  to  perform  their  functions  in  defiance 
of  a  distinct  majority  against  them  was  not 
admissible ;  since  another  principle  had  been 
adopted,  its  consequences  must  be  accepted. 
No  law  existed  in  England  to  compel  ministers 
to  resign  when  a  majority  of  either  House  had 
pronounced  against  them,  but  this  usage  had 
become  established  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  constitutional  system,  and  it  followed 
from  this  that  a  minister  could  no  longer  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  or  sustain  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  when  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Chamber. 

The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
Bourbon  princes  had  given  place  to  dis- 
trust and  aversion  before  the  beginning 
of  1815.  No  government,  perhaps,  how- 
ever able,  could  have  wholly  prevented 
this  change  of  sentiment;  in  the  case  of  a 
people  proverbially  fickle,  the  hot  fit  would 
nave  led  to  the  cold ;  and  if  the  Restora- 
tion brought  peace  with  it,  it  involved  the 


loss  of  national  glory  and  power.  But  the 
favoritism  and  weakness  of  the  king  and 
his  government,  and  the  short-sighted  vio- 
lence of  the  extreme  royalists,  had  united 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  Frenchmen 
in  hostility  to  the  restored  monarchy.  The 
army,  wounded  where  it  was  most  sensi- 
tive, was  eager  to  overturn  the  throne; 
the  middle  classes,  exposed  everywhere 
to  the  insolence  of  a  privileged  caste,  were 
discontented  and  in  a  sullen  mood;  and 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  whose  dearest 
rights  depended  upon  the  undisturbed 
permanence  of  an  order  of  things  on  all 
sides  assailed,  and  not  firmly  upheld  by 
the  government,  was  irritated  and  alarmed 
in  the  highest  degree.  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
as  we  have  said,  was  unconscious  of  the 
main  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs,  but  he 
has  indicated  one  cause  of  the  general 
sentiment;  and  this  might,  even  now,  be 
observed  by  Frenchmen,  though  it  is  not 
flattering  to  the  national  character. 
France  had  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Bourbons;  she  bad  bailed  Louis  as  her 
lord  and  master ;  nay,  she  had  thought  so 
little  of  her  legitimate  rights,  that,  without 
a  murmur,  she  had  allowed  the  king  to 
set  at  nought  the  conditions  imposed  even 
by  the  Senate  on  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
had  accepted  her  Charter  from  the  royal 
hands,  not  as  the  carrying  out  of  a  national 
compact,  but  as  an  extraordinary  conces- 
sion of  royal  bounty.  Had  the  nation 
been  less  unwise  and  compliant,  had  it 
shown  more  self-respect  and  firmness,  the 
government  would  not  have  dared  to  con- 
nive, as  it  certainly  did,  at  the  reckless 
language  and  conduct  of  its  extreme  par- 
tisans ;  the  sacerdotal  and  feudal  factions 
would  not  have  gone  the  full  length  of  ex- 
travagance ;  and  not  improbably  a  fierce 
reaction  of  national  opinion  would  not 
have  occurred.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
truth  in  the  following  remarks  :  — 

The  confidence  inspired  by  this  universal 
and  eager  loyalty,  unchecked  as  it  was  by  re- 
sistance where  it  might  have  been  expected, 
was  a  source  of  errors  and  a  snare  for  the 
Restoration.  We  accepted  these  evidences  of 
devotion  as  though  they  were  wholly  sincere ; 
we  believed  they  were  deserved;  we  did  not 
foresee  a  change  in  a  contrary  direction.  We 
thought  that  we  were  as  assured  of  the  good 
faith  of  others  and  of  the  support  of  public 
opinion  as  we  were  of  our  own  conscientious 
desire  to  do  good ;  in  a  word,  we  did  not  stand 
on  our  guard  against  what  was  to  come.  How 
could  we  anticipate  a  revolution  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  the  extraordinary  changes  it 
brought  with  it  ?  If,  instead  of  this  chorus  of 
unanimous  welcome  which  flattered  and  misled 
us,  we  had  encountered  from  the  first  moment 
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the  hostile  parties,  the  open  opposition  that 
usually  attends  a  transfer  of  power,  the  king's 
government  would  have  been  more  on  its  guard. 

France  was  in  this  disturbed  and  criti- 
cal state  when  Napoleon  embarked  on  the 
bold  enterprise  which  crowned  the  won- 
ders of  his  eventful  career.  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles, who  bore  the  telegraphic  message, 
describes  how  the  king  received  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  exile  had  landed  on  the 
beach  of  Cannes :  — 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  paper  much  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  read  its  contents,  he 
then  threw  it  on  the  table. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  message  ?  " 
he  said. 

•*  No,  Sire,  I  am  in  complete  ignorance." 

"  It  informs  me,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
disclosed  no  emotion,  "that  Bonaparte  has 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Provence." 

The  Comte  d'Artois  at  first  treated  the 
news  as  not  of  particular  moment :  — 

I  went  without  stopping,  and  myself  opened 
the  door  of  the  closet  of  Monsieur,  when  an 
usher  behind  me,  astonished  at  my  distracted 
look,  said  that  Monsieur  was  not  at  home,  he 
was  at  vespers. 

"  At  vespers !  at  vespers  !  "  I  said  to  myself, 
and  began  walking  alone  in  the  great  reception- 
room  of  the  Pavilion  Marsan.  "How  can  a 
man  be  at  vespers  in  circumstances  like  these  ? 
James  II.  lost  his  kingdom  for  a  mass;  will 
these  princes  lose  theirs  for  vespers  ?  " 

I  waited  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
unspeakable  impatience.  I  had  brought  my- 
self, however,  to  make  an  excuse  for  Monsieur 
and  his  vespers,  in  the  belief  that  probably  he 
was  unaware  of  the  tremendous  news,  for  even 
he  had  not  been  exempted  from  the  secresy 
the  king  and  I  had  mutually  agreed  to. 

••Still,"  I  said  to  myself,  "secresy  in  the 
case  of  Monsieur  —  it  is  impossible  1 

I  was  in  this  state  when  the  prince  returned 
followed  by  his  brilliant  entourage. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  he  said  to  me,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  closet. 

I  followed :  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone 
with  him,  I  tried  to  read  in  his  eyes  if  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  great  news,  and  at  first  I 
judged  that  he  had  not     I  did  not  say  a  word. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  have  you  brought 
us  any  news  of  our  travellers  ?  Have  you  any 
letters  from  Bordeaux?" 

I  replied,  "  No,"  and  then  hesitated,  feeling 
a  difficulty  in  speaking  about  that  which  filled 
my  thoughts  should  the  king  not  have  told 
him.  On  the  other  hand  I  could  speak  of 
nothing  else. 

"  Monsieur,"  at  last  I  said  with  hesitation, 
••  has  not  seen  the  king  since  mass  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have,  —  by  the  bye,"  he  suddenly 
remarked,  "what  is  your  opinion  about  the 
news  of  the  landing  ?  " 

Even  Soult  was  at  first  surprised  and 


incredulous,  and  believed  for  a  time  that 
Italy  was  the  real  objective  of  bis  old 
commander.  A  very  able  man,  but  a  sol- 
dier only,  Soult  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  opinion  in  France  at  this  crisis, 
and  never  understood  the  astonishing  dar- 
ing and  profound  insight  of  Napoleon's 
genius:* — 

I  held  the  despatch  open  before  the  mar- 
shal's  eyes.  .  .  .  The  expression  of  his  face 
was  what  was  to  be  expected  —  he  was  amazed, 
and  even  incredulous.  ...  He  thought  it 
probable  that  the  exile  of  Elba  was  seeking  t> 
reach  Italy  through  a  pass  in  our  mountain 
.  .  .  that  he  wished  to  see  what  would  be  tfce 
effect  of  his  presence  on  the  theatre  of  his 
former  victories. 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  quick  to  recognise 
facts,  endeavored  to  rouse  the  king  acd 
his  brother  out  of  this  dangerous  acd 
serene  indifference.  It  was  owing  to  bis 
exe/tions,  so  •  at  least  he  says,  that  the 
Comte  d'Artois  set  off  for  Lyons  to  er> 
deavor  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  Soult  despatched  Macdonald  ic 
the  same  direction.  M.  de  Vitrolles  alsc 
contrived  that  the  Due  d'Orleans,  sus- 
pected by  the  high  royalist  party,  should 
accompany  his  cousin  and  leave  Paris* 
He  gives  us  this  account  of  his  parting 
with  the  due ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  the 
sketch  is  a  caricature :  — 

The  Due  d'Orle'ans  stopped  me,  and  made 
such  low  bows  that  to  return  them  would  have 
been  impossible. 

"  Monsieur  Vitrolles,"  he  then  said,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "are  we  to  go  alone  with 
Monsieur  ?  " 

My  face — and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  com- 
posing it  —  no  doubt  wore  an  expression  of 
amazement  as  I  made  answer. 

"No,  Monseigneur;  the  Minister  of  War 
has  made  a  list  of  the  generals  who  are  to  lead 
the  troops,  and  Marshal  Macdonald  should  be 
even  now  on  his  way  to  take  his  command 
under  the  order  of  Monsieur." 

At  these  words  the  Due  d'Orle'ans  seized  my 
hand  and  squeezed  it. 

"Ahl"  he  exclaimed,  "you  restore  me  to 
life!" 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  indeed,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, was  the  only  one  of  the  royal  advis- 
ers who  showed  decision  or  bad  a  rational 
plan.  He  insisted  that  the  king  should 
disband  the  army  by  a  vote  of  the  Cham- 
bers ;  that  a  large  royalist  force  should  be 

•  In  our  last  article  on  M.  de  Vitrolles' s  work  we 
pointed  out  that  Soult  disapproved  of  Napoleon** 
strategy  in  1814.  There*  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
equally  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  plan  of  campaign 
in  1815;  certainly  he  served  as  if  his  heart  was  not  m 
his  work ;  he  made  a  singularly  inefficient  chief  of  the 
staff. 
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formed  from  volunteers  and  National 
Guards,  aod  that  funds  should  be  raised 
for  these  purposes.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  however,  to  break  up  an  army, 
already  ripe  for  universal  mutiny,  and 
conscious  of  its  overwhelming  strength ; 
as  for  volunteers  and  National  Guards, 
they  were  scarcely  forthcoming  even  in 
Paris,  disgusted  with  the  Bourbon  rigime, 
though  not  disposed  to  welcome  Napo- 
leon ;  and  money  was  certainly  not  to  be 
had  when  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  was 
tottering.  We  may  dismiss  these  gran- 
diose fancies,  but  there  was  more  sense 
possibly  in  another  project  —  insisted  on 
bv  the  bold  man  of  action  —  that  the  king 
should  raise  bis  standard  in  the  south 
and  west,  should  summon  their  loyal  peo- 
ple to  arms,  and  should  seek  assistance 
from  England  by  sea.  The  Cabinet,  how- 
ever, was  lukewarm  or  hostile :  — 

The  opinion  of  the  ministers  was  that  the 
plan  was  a  fine  one,  but  too  vast  Beugnpt 
and  Dcssolles  were  the  most  disposed  to  sup- 
port it.  The  first,  indeed,  requested  those 
who  were  listening  without  answering  to  pay 
attention.  The  Abbe'  Montesquiou  alone  op- 
posed my  project  vehemently.  Such  a  notion, 
he  contended,  would  ruin  the  king  by  giving 
his  conduct  a  Vendean  complexion ;  the  whole 
of  France  would  be  alienated ;  the  king  of  La 
Vendue  would  not  be,  and  would  never  be- 
come, the  king  of  France. 

The  attitude  of  the  king  at  this  crisis 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  studied  inert- 
ness. Except  to  answer  the  Chambers 
he  did  scarcely  anything;  and  he  followed 
his  ministers'  advice,  and  his  own  wishes, 
in  quitting  the  throne  and  crossing  the 
frontier.  All  this  was  not  the  contempti- 
ble weakness  M.  de  Vitrolles  assumes  it 
to  have  been.  Louis  XVIII.  firmly  be- 
lieved that  Europe  would  be  obliged  to 
secure  his  crown,  and  had  little  faith  in 
his  own  power  or  in  that  of  his  party  to 
maintain  his  government ;  and  he  rightly 
thought  that  the  Bourbon  cause  would, 
not  be  promoted  by  civil  war.  Besides, 
he  had  resolved  to  take  no  course  without 
the  support  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State;  this  was  bis  notion  of  constitu- 
tional duty ;  and  as  the  Chambers  effected 
nothing,  he  waited  on  them  and  remained 
inactive.  We  can  understand  why  he  bore 
himself  thus;  yet  he  shows  badly  beside 
his  mighty  adversary,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
play the  high  qualities  of  a  king.  M.  de 
Vitrolles  thus  glances  at  his  conduct  at 
this  time:  — 

It  was  not  from  the  king  that  great  resolu- 
tions were  to  be  expected.  According  to  his 
conception  of  royalty,  they  were  no  affairs  of 


his.  .  .  .  During  the  first  days  that  followed 
the  descent  of  Napoleon,  he  reassured  himself, 
believing  that  the  consequences  would  be 
averted.  But  when  the  enemy  had  advanced 
beyond  Lyons,  he  passed  two  or  three  days  of 
uneasiness.  .  .  .  After  this,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  and  consented  to  submit  to  circum- 
stances, whatever  they  might  be,  with  the  most 
sublime  indifference.  His  serenity  was  quite 
of  a  piece  with  his  royal  attitude. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  describes  how  the  king 
received  an  account  of  the  critical  state  of 
Lyons  just  before  Napoleon's  triumphant 
entry,  and  when  the  defection  of  Labe*doy« 
ere  had  revealed  the  temper  of  the  army 
in  revolt :  — 

The  king  was  so  corpulent  that  he  filled  the 
width  of  the  camp-bed,  and  seemed  to  exceed 
it ;  a  white  nightcap  was  on  his  head,  and  he 
looked  like  a  colossal  child.  He  made  me  sit 
by  his  side,  and  told  me  to  read  the  letter  of 
his  brother.  .  .  .  The  king  listened  without 
apparent  emotion,  but  evidently  it  was  an 
effort  He  desired  me  to  write  an  answer, 
but,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  he  said  nothing  of 
importance. 

While  his  enemy  was  advancing  with  a 
giant's  strides,  the  king  was  trifling  with 
phrases  in  his  speech  to  the  Chambers. 
The  following  is  very  characteristic :  — 

I  was  struck  with  the  words,  "  he  is  coming 
to  light  up  among  us  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

"  Horrors,"  I  said  aside  to  Blacas,  "  do  not 
burn." 

•*  What  do  you  say  ? "  remarked  the  king, 
interrupting  himself. 

A  little  embarrassed  by  my  criticism,  I  made 
no  answer.    Blacas  explained  what  I  had  said. 

"  He  is  right,"  said  the  king ;  and  he  sub- 
stituted the  words  "torches  of  civil  war." 

The  Cabinet,  according  to  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles, was  nearly  as  inactive  as  the  king 
himself.  The  ministers  sought  votes  from 
the  willing  Chambers;  but  they  had  no 
policy  or  distinct  aim,  though  it  should  be 
said  that,  after  the  defection  of  Ney,  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  for  the  mo- 
ment lost.  The  Abbe'  Montesquiou  had 
nothing  to  propose  but  resignation  in  the 
last  resort. 

To-day  we  have  a  higher  mission  to  perform. 
We  must  abandon  personal  considerations 
which  might  blind  us,  and  acknowledge  that 
all  of  us,  while  in  office,  are  of  no  use  as  a 
means  to  preserve  for  France  her  legitimate 
monarchy;  the  last  and  only  service  we  can 
render  to  the  Crown  is  to  recognize  this  fact, 
and  to  place  the  interests  of  the  king  in  hands 
more  capable  to  maintain  them  than  ours. 

As  has  often  happened  in  similar  crises, 
especially  in  France,  in  this  century,  men 
of  the  highest  station  proved  themselves 
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capable  of  the  roost  selfish  and  basest 
acts.  General  Maison  was  a  very  distin- 
guished soldier,  illustrious  for  his.late  de- 
fence of  Flanders.  General  Dessolles, 
one  of  the  ablest  lieutenants  of  Moreau, 
was  at  this  time  a  minister.  Yet  each  of 
these  worthies,  in  their  master's  peril,  de- 
manded hard  cash  as  the  price  of  their 
services.  Where  now,  alas !  is  the  France 
of  Bayard  ? 

They  declared  that,  in  this  situation,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  king.  M.  de  Blacas  replied, 
in  the  most  polite  language,  that  they  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
king,  who  would  know  how  to  appreciate  their 
services  and  loyalty.  But  he  kept  within  gen- 
eralities that  did  not  suit  them.  General 
Maison  broke  in  with  that  cynicism  that 
marked  his  character.  "You  perceive,"  he 
said  to  General  Dessolles,  "  he  pretends  not  to 
understand  us;  we  must  speak  out  plainly. 
You  must  make  up  your  mind,"  added  be, 
turning  to  M.  de  Blacas,  "either  not  to  reckon 
on  our  assistance,  or  to  pay  each  of  us  200,000 
francs." 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
time,  however,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
entourage  of  the  court,  of  the  "friends" 
of  thanking,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Ex- 
asperated, alarmed,  and  losing  their  heads, 
they  scented  everywhere  treason  in  the 
air ;  charged  Baron  Louis,  a  thoroughly 
upright  minister,  with  applying  the  reve- 
nue in  Napoleon's  interest ;  and  denounced 
Massgna,  the  governor  of  Provence,  who, 
ever  since  his  campaign  in  Portugal,  had 
been  under  the  imperial  ban,  as  counte- 
nancing his  old  master's  adventure.  As 
for  Soult,  certainly  still  faithful,  he  was 
not  admitted  into  the  king's  presence 
without  the  permission  of  the  royal  favor- 
ite; and  M.  de  Vitrolles  declares  that  M. 
de  Blacas  had  this  extraordinary  conver- 
sation with  him :  — 

•*  What  is  the  use*of  all  your  reasoning  ?  It 
does  not  convince  me.  I  must  have  an  ex- 
planation with  the  marshal,  and  if  he  does  not 
reply  to  everything  in  a  satisfactory  way,  I 
have  his  dismissal  in  my  pocket." 

"Bahl"  I  exclaimed;  "have  vou  already 
arranged  with  the  king  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  his  dismissal  in  my  pocket,  I  tell 
you.     Would  vou  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

Upon  this  he  drew  a  tolerably  large  pistol 
from  his  pocket 

*'  Ah,  ah  1 "  I  said.  •'  Come  now,  you  are 
joking." 

14  Indeed,  I  am  not,"  he  answered,  in  a  half- 
heroic,  half -comical  tone. 

The  terror  of  the  partisans  of  the  court 
gave  birth,  too,  to  the  wildest  projects. 
This   crazy  suggestion,   M.  de  Vitrolles 


assures  us,  was  also  an  emanation  from 
the  brain  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  advis- 
ers of  the  king :  — 

M.  de  Blacas  seriously  proposed  to  the 
Council  that  the  king  should  quietly  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  when  made  aware 
that  Napoleon  was  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  that 
he  should  enter  an  open  carriage  with  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  the  captain  of 
the  bodyguard,  and  himself,  Blacas.  The  car- 
riage was  to  be  escorted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  horse- 
back. All  the  cortige  was  to  advance  to  meet 
the  Emperor,  and  to  ask  him  what  he  was 
coming  for.  Perhaps  his  notion  was  that 
Bonaparte,  finding  an  answer  difficult,  would 
retreat !  I  did  not  amuse  myself  by  discussing 
this  plan,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
king  before  it  was  laid  before  the  ministers. 
I  merely  said  that  one  essential  feature  seemed 
wanting;  the  procession  should  be  preceded 
by  an  Archbishop  of  Paris,  carrying  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  like  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  going  in 
advance  of  the  King  of  the  Visigoths. 

The  events  of  a  period  still  distant 
were  to  show  how  absurd  was  the  follow- 
ing plan  proposed  by  the  shallow  and 
luckless  Marmont,  and  justly  ridiculed  by 
our  keen-witted  author :  — 

The  marshal  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  recommending  that  his  Majesty  should 
remain  at  the  Tuileries.  He  pledged  himself 
to  defend  the  palace  for  six  weeks.  To  sus- 
tain a  siege,  he  did  not  require  more  than  the 
king's  household  troops  and  a  few  other  regi- 
ments. He  thought  that  Bonaparte  would  be 
perplexed  and  troubled  in  attacking  the  aged 
monarch,  even  in  the  midst  of  Paris.  I  dis- 
cussed this  project  with  the  king,  and  showed 
that  it  was  quite  irrational.  In  fact,  the  Em- 
peror would  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg; he  would  invest  the  Tuileries,  and 
isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city ;  he  would 
lay  hands  on  the  machinery  of  administration, 
and  would,  without  difficulty,  cause  himself  to 
be  obeyed  in  Paris,  and  throughout  France. 
Then,  when  the  provisions  in  the  palace  should 
have  been  exhausted,  and  the  besieged  were 
reduced  to  extremities,  the  king'  would  be 
obliged  to  capitulate,  or  rather  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Everything  would  pass  off  with 
perfect  decorum.  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
peror would  hand  the  sovereign,  the  princes, 
and  all  the  royal  family  into  the  best  court 
carriages,  would  accompany  them  in  the  most 
polite  fashion,  and  would  lead  them  across  the 
frontier. 

If  M.  de  Vitrolles  is  to  be  believed, 
the  marshal,  at  the  last  moment,  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  coupdUtat,  which  would 
concentrate  military  power  in  himself,  and 
make  M.  de  Vitrolles  a  civilian  dictator : 

It  was  essential  to  carry  off  M.  de  Blacas 
that  very  night.  •   All  precautions  had  been 
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taken,  and  the  affair  was  easy  enough.  .  .  . 
This  obstacle  having  been  removed,  the  king 
should  be  made  to  see  how  necessary  it  was 
that  authority  should  be  centralized  in  the  ex- 
isting extraordinary  state  of  things,  and  no 
one  was  to  mind  any  objections  he  might  urge 
as  to  the  mtfans.  Next  day,  the  "  Moniteur  " 
should  publish  the  appointment  of  the  Baron 
de  Vitrolles  as  first  minister,  and  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  him,  and  Marshal  Marmont  was 
to  be  made  commander-in-chief  by  land  and 
sea,  with  full  control  over  military  affairs. 

The  reply  of  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  very 
much  to  the  point :  — 

The  troops  would  not  obey  you  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  you  would  Rive  them  a  com- 
plete excuse  to  justify  their  defection.  And  if 
you  were  alive  in  three  or  four  days.—  a  doubt- 
ful contingency  —  you  would  see  Bonaparte 
enter  Paris,  lament  the  misfortunes  of  the  old 
king,  a  victim  of  an  odious  act  of  treason,  pre- 
tend to  be  his  avenger,  and  hang  the  traitors. 
Neither  you  nor  I  would  be  able  to  prevent 
such  a  consummation. 

Louis  XVI 1 1,  preserved  his  demeanor 
of  calm  indifference  to  the  last  moment, 
and  made  his  exit  from  Paris  in  this  fash- 
ion:— 

As  I  was  taking  my  departure  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  king  sent  for  Marshal  Marmont  in  com- 
mand of  the  king's  household  troops;  and, 
maintaining  the  most  profound  secret  on  the 
journey  he  was  about  to  make,  his  Majesty, 
with  great  coolness,  wrote  an  order  to  the  mar- 
shal, on  a  little  piece  of  paper,  to  "  transport 
the  king  to  St.  Denis,"  reserving  for  the  pres- 
ent further  directions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  contrast  the  dull 
apathy,  the  distracted  councils,  and  the 
half-witted  projects  of  the  Bourbons  and 
their  affrighted  courtiers,  with  the  aston- 
ishing energy,  the  decided  purpose,  and 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  that  characterized  the  advance  of 
Napoleon.  The  southern  provinces  were 
hostile  to  him,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  was 
eager  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer.  But 
be  turned,  so  to  speak,  the  obstacle  of  the 
south  by  his  wonderful  march  through  the 
hills  of  Dauphine*,  and  rinding  France 
disgusted  with  the  existing  rdgime%  be 
fascinated  her,  and  won  the  people  over 
by  the  splendor  of  his  unparalleled  enter- 
prise. Nor  would  he,  perhaps,  have 
gained  the  army,  ready  as  it  was  to  revolt 
From  the  Bourbons,  but  for  his  extraordi- 
nary boldness  and  self-confidence.  His- 
tory, perhaps,  can  show  no  more  striking 
example  of  military  sympathy  with  com- 
manding genius.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  of 
course,  was  blind  to  these  truths  j  he  sim- 


ply ascribes  the  success  of  the  exile  to 
treason,  defection,  and  the  imbecile  weak- 
ness of  Louis  XVIII.  and  a  worthless 
Cabinet;  and  he  plainly  intimates  that, 
had  he  had  his  own  way,  Napoleon  could 
never  have  reached  the  Tuileries.  In  his 
sketch  of  the  march  from  Cannes  to  Gre- 
noble, he  recounts  an  anecdote  very  sug- 
gestive of  his  exquisite  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  The  emperor,  be  assures 
us,  on  reaching  Sisteron,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  urgent  task  of 
mastering  a  pass  of  extreme  difficulty, 
when  a  few  hours1  delay  might  have 
proved  fatal,  turned  aside  to  look  at  the 
chateau  of  the  De  Vitrolles,  and  let  fall 
these  significant  words,  which,  we  venture 
to  say,  he  did  not  utter:  "There  then," 
he  exclaimed,  "there  is  the  chateau  of  the 
celebrated  Baron  de  Vitrolles  ! " 

The  fussy  meddling  of  M.  de  Vitrolles 
and  his  avowed  contempt  of  the  court  and 
its  conduct  were  naturally  displeasing  to 
the  king  and  the  ministers.  At  the  moment 
of  his  departure  for  Lille,  Louis  XV 11 1, 
sent  for  his  officious  counsellor,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  promote  the  royal  inter* 
ests,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  in  the 
south  and  west,  inviting  him,  in  a  word, 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  which  be  had 
been  the  passionate  advocate.  This  was 
probably  a  device  to  put  out  of  the  way  a 
troublesome  and  not  too  discreet  a  cen- 
sor ;  and  it  was  a  piece  of  malice  to  order 
M.  de  Vitrolles  to  attempt  to  work  out 
his  owo  projects,  when  obviously  the  oc- 
casion had  passed.  The  king  parted  with 
him  with  his  usual  nonchalance :  — 

'  I  found  the  king  calm,  and  as  if  he  was  lead- 
ing his  ordinary  life.  He  held  a  little  note, 
like  a  visiting-card,  in  two  fingers. 

44  You  are  to  go  to  Bordeaux  and  to  Tou- 
louse," he  said.  ••  You  will  act  as  may  be  best 
for  my  service.  You  will  give  this  letter  to 
my  niece ;  tell  her  to  defend  Bordeaux  as  long 
as  she  can,  and  as  soon  as  she  cannot,  she  is  to 
act  like  myself."  .  .  . 

I  expressed  my  regret  that  I  had  no  instruc- 
tions. 

**  Mitte  sapientem  et  njhil  dicas,"  was  the 
king's  only  reply. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  felt  it  was  a  mere  for- 
lorn hope;  but  he  addressed  himself 
bravely  to  the  task  before  him.  He  per- 
suaded Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  near  Orleans,  to 
endeavor  to  defend  the  course  of  the 
Loire ;  had  an  interview  with  Madame  at 
Bordeaux,  and  fired  the  hopes  of  the  roy- 
alist city;  and  set  off  almost  alone  for 
Toulouse,  where  he  hoped  to  combine  the 
southern  provinces  and  make  a  diversion 
against  Napoleon.    He  displayed  no  or- 
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dioary  resource  and  energy,  seized  the 
revenues  and  the  administrative  service, 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  enrol  volun- 
teers, and  sent  messengers  across  the 
Pyrenees  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons.  But  the  empire  had  been  al- 
ready restored.  The  government  in  Paris, 
as  has  always  happened,  soon  imposed  its 
will  on  the  south  as  elsewhere,  and  M. 
de  Vitrolles's  efforts  were  vain  and  too 
late. 

It  was  not  the  imperial  army  that  attacked 
us,  it  was  the  mail,  bringing  us  the  official 
correspondence  from  Paris,  which  informed 
the  prefects,  the  receivers-general  and  the  ad- 
ministrative departments,  of  the  names  of  the 
new  ministers  and  their  superiors.  .  .  •  The 
poison  soon  began  to  produce  its  effects :  the 
Emperor  was  acknowledged,  the  tricolor  re- 
placed the  white  flag,  and  all  this  was  accom- 
plished without  a  straggle  or  resistance. 

The  few  regiments  stationed  in  the 
south  had  been  quiescent  during  these 
eventful  days,  and,  aware  that  all  would 
be  soon  over,  had  generally  maintained  a 
peaceable  attitude.  But  at  the  first  orders 
despatched  from  Paris  they  summarily 
put  resistance  down*  In  truth,  resistance 
was  not  really  made,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
the  kins;,  as  be  styled  himself,  was  easily 
arrested  by  a  few  soldiers  on  a  charge  of 
provoking  a  civil  war  in  France.  M.  de 
Vitrolles  describes  how  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, the  prelude  of  the  complete  submis- 
sion of  Toulouse :  — 

General  Laborde  (a  Peninsular  veteran)  took 
a  chair  by  my  side,  and  sate  down,  his  staff  re- 
maining standing. 

"You  must  not  be  surprised,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  that  as  you  have  so  bravely  defended 
your  cause,  we  shall  uphold  ours." 

I  interrupted  him. 

44  General,  I  request  that  you  make  no  com- 
parisons. An  hour  ago  our  duties  were  the 
same;  we  were  under  the  same  flag,  and  I 
have  not  changed  mine." 

M.  de  Vitrolles  was  detained  at  Vin- 
cennes  and  the  Abbaye  during  the  mem- 
orable period  of  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
was  so  great  a  personage,  in  his  own 
opinion,  that  he  expected  the  fate  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  But  Napoleon,  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  Europe,  did  not  think  of 
making  such  a  man  a  victim.  Madame 
de  Vitrolles  brought  the  prisoner  the  news 
of  Waterloo.  How  strangely  their  con- 
versation sounds,  as  we  measure  that 
event  with  the  eye  of  history  !  — 

Madame  de  Vitrolles  spoke  very  fast,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  blundering  about  proper 
nanpes. 


"  Marshal  Grichoux,"  she  said, "  has  had  his 
leg  shot  off." 

I  burst  out  laughing,  and  this  put  her  out  of 
patience. 

44  Had  any  man  such  a  disposition  as  yours ! 
I  bring  you  the  most  joyful  news  —  the  deliv- 
erance of  France,  your  safety,  your  life  —  and 
you  fix  upon  a  word  that  has  been  mispro- 
nounced.   You  will  always  be  the  same  !  " 

Through  the  good  offers  of  Marshal 
Oudinot,  M.  de  Vitrolles  easily  obtained 
his  release.  By  this  time  Napoleon  bad 
fallen;  the  Chambers,  never  sincere  or 
loyal,  rising  wildly  against  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger ;  and  Fouche"  had  been  made  tbe 
head  of  a  provisional  government  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  national  interests. 
The  details  contained  in  this  part  of  the 
memoirs  are  not  the  least  interesting  pas- 
sages of  tbe  work,  and  throw  a  vivid 
light  on  tbe  history  of  the  time.  Fouche*, 
playing  a  game  of  deceit  and  intrigue,  as 
had  been  bis  habit  throughout  life,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  M.  de  Vitrolles,  as  he 
was  about  to  set  off  from  Paris  for  Ghent, 
and  assured  the  author  that  he  was,  even 
now,  laboring  with  all  his  might  in  the 
interests  of  the  king :  — 

44  You  will  see  the  king,"  he  remarked,  u  and 
you  will  inform  him  that  we  are  working  for 
his  cause;  even  if  we  cannot  go  straight  to 
him,  we  shall  reach  him  at  last  Just  now,  we 
must  go  through  with  Napoleon  II.,  and  prob- 
ably, after  him,  with  the  Due  d'Orleans ;  but 
we  shall  settle  on  tbe  king  at  last" 

I  could  scarcely  believe  what  I  heard. 

"What!"  I  exclaimed.  "Is  that  your 
game  ?  This  unhappy  Crown  of  France  has 
not  been  dragged  enough  through  the  mire ! 
You  wish  to  pass  it  from  one  head  to  another 
— and  what  heads ! " 

*.*  I  do  not  say,"  replied  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  "that  that  is  exactly 
what  I  wish,  but  I  foresee  it  will  happen.  I 
have  already,  in  a  measure,  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Napoleon  II.  as  a  sovereign.  Yes- 
terday we  were  discussing  in  whose  name  acts 
of  State  were  to  run.  Carnot  observed, 4  Why, 
plainly  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.*  •  Not 
so,'  I  retorted ; 4  they  must  bear  the  name  of 
the  French  people.*    The  fool  assented." 

Always  faithful  to  his  ideas  of  duty, 
M.  de  Vitrolles  discerned  in  these  over- 
tures an  opportunity  of  serving  the  king. 
Fouche'  readily  came  to  an  understanding 
with  him :  he  was  to  remain  in  Paris,  and 
to  have  full  liberty  to  correspond  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  to  do  all  he  could  for 
the  royal  interest;  and  as  for  his  safety, 
he  was  to  run  the  same  risks  as  the  crafty 
head  of  the  provisional  government.  M. 
de  Vitrolles  once  more  in  his  proper 
sphere  —  that  of  bold  conduct  and  clever 
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intrigue  —  proved  of  real  use  to  the  Bour- 
bon cause,  and  certainly  facilitated  the 
march  of  events  which  led  to  the  Restora- 
tion of  1815.  With  bis  wonted  perception 
of  present  facts,  he  moderated  the  ardor 
of  the  extreme  partisans,  who  wished  to 
proclaim  the  king  at  once  and  to  array 
numbers  of  loyal  volunteers.  Such  a  pre- 
mature movement,  he  rightly  judged,  had 
scarcely  a  solid  chance  of  success,  and 
possibly  it  would  defeat  its  authors'  pur- 
pose by  provoking  the  wrath  of  the  jealous 
Chambers.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  too,  served 
the  Bourbons  well  by  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  Fouche*,  who,  according  to  him, 
was  still  scheming  for  Napoleon  II.  or 
the  Due  d'Orle*ans ;  though  he  claims  too 
much  for  himself  in  this  matter;  for  cer- 
tainly Fouche*  gave  up  this  game  when 
made  aware  of  the  real  objects  of  the 
allies  after  the  success  of  Waterloo.  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  however,  proved  most  effi- 
cient in  his  efforts  to  aid  bis  master's 
cause  by  seconding,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  crooked  and  base,  though  ingen- 
ious, policy  of  the  man  whom  fortune  had 
for  the  moment  raised  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs in  Paris.  Fouche*  by  this  time  had 
become  convinced  that  the  Restoration 
could  not  be  avoided;  and  his  conduct 
was  directed  to  making  the  way  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  placing  his  own  services  in 
so  clear  a  light  as  to  secure  the  favor  of 
Louis  XVIII.  Afraid,  however,  to  con- 
front the  Chambers,  —  almost  to  a  man 
opposed  to  the  Bourbons,  —  or  incapable 
of  taking  a  straightforward  course,  he 
thought  that  he  would  best  attain  his  ends 
not  by  open  negotiation  with  the  allies 
and  the  king,  but  by  practising  on  Da- 
voust,  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  chief 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  French  armies ;  and 
he  calculated  that,  could  he  gain  over  the 
marshal  and  obtain  from  him  an  official 
statement  that  Paris  could  not  withstand 
an  attack,  and  that  France  must  submit  to 
the  conqueror's  terms,  be  would  not  only 
possess  the  means  of  leading  the  Cham- 
bers to  accept  Louis,  but  would  escape 
the  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  France 
of  consenting  to  an  ignominious  peace. 
The  first  Uhing,  therefore,  was  to  sound 
Davoust;  and  Fouche'  permitted  M.  de 
Vitrolles  to  undertake  the  delicate  mis- 
sion. 

The  passages  that  followed  are  very 
curious,  and  have  never  been  fully  re- 
vealed before.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  through 
the  aid  of  his  friend  Oudinot,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl ;  and, 
thinking  first  of  bis  master's  interests, 


urged  the  minister  of  war  to  declare  for 
the  king,  and  to  bring  the  army  over  to 
the  royal  standard.  Davoust,  who,  as  is 
already  known,  had  for  some  days  been 
advising  Fouche'  to  treat  with  the  Bour- 
bons, sent  the  following  not  unbecoming 
reply:  — 

Marshal  Oudinot  brought  me,  next  day, 
eight  or  nine  articles,  written  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  margin,  from  the  hand  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  He  laid  down  conditions 
for  the  recognition  of  the  kins.  In  the  first 
place,  a  complete  amnesty  should  be  given  for 
all  the  defections  of  the  Hundred  Days,  all 
existing  rights  were  to  be  maintained,  and  all 
ranks  and  pensions  of  the  army  were  to  be 
preserved.  Next,  the  king  should  govern  in 
the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  nation,  and  should 
forego  every  kind  of  preference  for  the  Royal- 
ists and  the  Vendean  party ;  in  a  word,  nothing 
was  omitted,  except  the  question  of  the  tri- 
color, of  which  he  did  not  speak,  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  The  last 
article  declared  that  the  marshal  asked  nothing 
for  himself  except  a  military  command,  if  war 
with  the  enemies  of  France  should  become 
necessary. 

An  opening  with  Davoust  had  thus 
been  effected,  though  the  marshal,  when 
secretly  urged  by  Fouche',  had  evaded 
giving  the  official  report  which  was  to 
justify  the  schemer's  conduct,  and  sent 
only  an  ambiguous  reply.  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
accordingly,  bad  two  interviews  of  a  sin- 
gular kind  with  the  minister  of  war. 

I  went  under  the  protection  of  Marshal  Oudi- 
not I  found  Davoust  stretched  on  a  mattress, 
and  just  sufficiently  covered  to  be  decent 

I  complained  of  the  inutility  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Due  d'Otrante.  He  defended 
it  at  first  as  amply  sufficient ;  but  when  I  pro- 
posed that  he  should  employ  the  language 
suggested  by  Fouche',  the  marshal,  turning 
about  on  his  couch,  and  making  strange  move- 
ments with  his  legs  and  arms,  offered  all  kinds 
of  objections.  He  declared  that  he  was  afraid 
to  compromise  himself  with  the  Chambers, 
and  seemed  greatly  alarmed. 

"  Really,  gentlemen/'  I  exclaimed,  address- 
ing myself  to  both  marshals,  "  I  can  scarcely 
say  how  you  surprise  me ;  you,  who  are  accus- 
tomed boldly  to  confront  the  dangers  of  war, 
tremble  at  the  pen  of  a  lawyer  stuck  behind 
his  ear.  ...  What  could  the  Chambers  do 
were  you  to  close  them  to-morrow,  and  to 
make  the  army  proclaim  the  king,  with  the 
acclaim  of  Paris  and  France  ?  " 

While  Fouche*  was  thus  intriguing  with 
Davoust,  and  the  marshal,  anxious  to  re- 
store the  king,  but  suspecting  treachery 
and  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  was  hesi- 
tating to  take  a  decided  part,  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles found  unexpected  allies  of  the 
Bourbon  cause  in  another  quarter.    The 
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extreme  Jacobin  party,  kept  down  by  ev- 
ery government  of  France  for  years,  had 
raised  its  head  after  the  defeat  of  Water- 
loo; and,  forming  its  masses  into  armed 
bands,  had  offered  to  make  Napoleon  its 
chief,  to  put  down  Fouche*  and  the  rigime 
of  the  Chambers,  and  to  inaugurate  a  cru- 
sade against  the  allies  on  the  pattern  of 
that  of  1 793.  The  fallen  emperor  having 
rejected  these  overtures,  its  leader  ac- 
tually turned  to  the  royalists,  and,  in  their 
hatred  of  the  existing  government,  pro- 
posed to  lend  their  aid  to  restore  the  king 
if  the  royal  favor  were  extended  to  them. 
M.  de  Vitrolles  plunged  into  this  intrigue 
also,  and  had  an  interview  with  two  or 
three  old  Terrorists  at  the  house  of  a  great 
royalist  noble.  Merlin  de  Thionville  made 
a  curious  speech :  — 

Disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor, 
they  had  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Royal 
House,  as  though  it  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  justice  and  lawful  liberty.  They  had  gone 
to  the  king  with  full  hearts;  he  himself  had 
had  interviews  with  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  he  had 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  form  a  body 
of  irregulars,  whom  he  would  have  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  king.  .  .  .  And  wnat, 
after  the  Restoration,  had  been  the  result? 
They  had  been  thrust  aside  like  scabby  sheep ; 
every  door  had  been  closed  to  them;  in  a 
word,  they  had  been  humiliated  in  every  way. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  as  they  attributed 
these  acts  of  injustice  to  M.  de  Talleyrand 
alone,  they  were  still  ready  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  royal  cause.  In  Paris  they  could 
dispose  of  20,000  f£de>£s,  and  of  the  vast  pop- 
ulation of  the  faubourgs;  they  could  direct 
these  in  the  interests  of  the  king,  and  could 
cause  the  gates  of  the  capital  to  be  opened  to 
him. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  replied  in  the  vaguest 
terms,  and  declined  to  make  specific  en- 
gagements; but  at  last,  vexed  at  being 
confounded  with  Talleyrand  in  a  charge 
of  ingratitude,  hinted  that  a  place  might 
be  possibly  found  for  a  revolutionist  in 
the  royal  councils  to  represent  and  look 
after  Jacobin  interests.  The  answer  was 
significant:  — 

Merlin  did  not  speak  until  after  a  moment's 
silence;  the  muscles  of  his  face  grew  con- 
tracted. 

"  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is.  .  .  .  It  is  Fouche*  you 
are  thinking  of !    What,  Fouche' ! " 

He  did  not  venture  to  accept  or  to  repudiate 
a  guarantee  of  the  kind ;  but  rage  could  be 
perceived  in  his  face  and  his  accent 

Meantime,  events  were  rapidly  tending 
to  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  France.  The 
allied  armies  were  approaching  Paris,  and 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  forces  (includ- 
ing Grouchy's  intact  divisions)  were  being 
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collected  around  the  capital.  A  terrible 
conflict  was  still  possible,  and  the  soldiery 
and  the  people  of  Paris  were  in  a  vindic- 
tive and  troubled  mood,  that  boded  ill  for 
the  provisional  government.  The  Cham- 
bers, too,  feeling  themselves  powerless, 
were  agitated,  and  without  a  purpose;  but, 
with  true  instinct,  tbey  singled  out  Fouchel 
as  the  object  of  general  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. The  veteran  intriguer  was  in  real 
danger,  and  although,  according  to  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  he  had  obtained  the  report  be 
bad  sought  from  Davoust  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  defending  Paris,  he  hesitated 
to  disclose  it  to  the  angry  deputies,  lest 
they  might  see  in  it  a  clear  proof  of  trea- 
son. In  this  state  of  things  be  bethought 
himself  of  sending  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  the 
allies'  camp,  with  the  twofold  object  of  pro- 
viding means  for  bis  own  safety  and  that 
of  his  colleagues,  and  making  the  Restora- 
tion certain. 

^  An  hour  after  his  message  I  was  at  the  pub- 
lic office  of  the  police.  Fouche'  was  standing, 
shaving  his  beard,  before  a  mirror  hung  to  the 
window.  I  can  scarcely  express  what  a  disa- 
greeable spectacle  was  presented  by  that  wea- 
sel-like face,  that  negligent  undress,  and  the 
razor  which  he  moved  along  his  throat.  In 
spite  of  myself,  I  thought  of  that  instrument 
which,  by  his  orders,  had  struck  necks  very 
different  from  his  own. 

He  turned  round  for  a  moment 

"  We  cannot  take  another  step,"  he  said, 
"  unless  you  can  obtain  an  assurance  that  the 
allied  armies  will  stay  hostile  operations  and 
their  march  on  Paris,  on  the  condition,  of 
course,  that  the  authority  of  the  king  is  to  be 
recognized.  I  have  explained  the  affair  to 
Marshal  Grouchy ;  he  will  accompany  you  to 
the  headquarters  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington  ; 
but  no  one  but  you  can  arrange  the  business." 

Davoust,  as  general  in-chief  of  the  army, 
was  necessarily  to  concur  in  this  overture, 
but,  always  careful  not  to  commit  himself, 
Fouche'  sent  him  the  vaguest  possible 
message. 

The  letter  which  ought  to  have  contained 
the  instructions  of  the  Government  to  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  to  have  authorised  him  to 
open  a  conference  with  the  generals  of  the 
allied  armies,  was  a  mere  piece  of  ambiguity. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  set  of  phrases  on  the 
necessity  of  averting  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  capital;  the  thoughts  were  concealed, 
not  expressed.  I  made  serious  remarks  on 
the  subject  to  the  Due  d'Otrante ;  but  he  re- 
plied, with  his  customary  levity,  "  Why,  what 
more  should  I  write  ?  That  is  enough,  since 
you  will  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter." 

Characteristically,  Fouche*  thought  it 
advisable  to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  allied 
generals. 
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Sums  of  money  will  be  required ;  these  peo- 
ple would  have  a  right  to  them  if  they  occu- 
pied Paris.  You  must  give  two  million  francs 
to  the  English,  and  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  toe  Prussians. 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  as  usual  with  his  friend 
Oudinot,  set  off  to  the  headquarters  of 
Davoust.  The  rude  soldier,  who  had  al- 
ways been  for  plain  dealing  with  the  allies 
and  the  king,  on  reading  Fouch£'s  am- 
biguous letter,  instinctively  felt  that  he 
was  being  made  a  dupe,  and  at  first  re 
fused  to  agree  to  any  thine;.  He  was  be- 
ginning, however,  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
observations  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  when  a 
singular  incident  suddenly  brought  the 
intended  negotiations  to  a  close.  A  dep- 
utation —  sent  by  the  Chambers  to  thank 
the  army  for  its  late  services  —  having 
been  admitted  into  Davoust's  presence, 
the  marshal  in  the  course  of  his  reply* 
incautiously  blurted  out  that  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles was  about  to  proceed  to  the  allies1 
quarters,  and  that  peace  would  probably  be 
the  consequence.  A  scene  of  passionate 
tumult  followed.  On  hearing  the  name 
of  one  notorious  as  a  rovalist  of  extreme 
views,  the  members  of  the  deputation, 
already  haunted  by  the  suspicions,  so  to 
speak,  filling  the  air,  broke  out  into  in- 
dignant protests ;  and  the  lieutenants, 
aides-de-camp,  and  staff  of  Davoust,  who 
crowded  the  room,  were  equally  vehement. 
The  situation  became  so  menacing  that 
Oudinot  and  Grouchy  quickly  disappeared, 
the  latter  marshal  (who  had  been  profuse 
in  loyal  professions)  being  the  first  to  go, 
and  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  left  alone  to  rea- 
son with  a  half-mad  assembly.  He  showed 
remarkable  courage  and  tact,  but  was  over- 
whelmed with  abuse  and  threats. 

A  genera]  thrust  his  fist  in  mv  face.  "  The 
faults  of  the  Bourbons,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
"  they  have  been  guilty  of  much  more  than 
faults  "  .  .  .  A  young  lieutenant-general,  M. 
Dejean,  who  owed  his  promotion  to  the  gov- 

•  It  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  Davoust  throughout  this  brief  period. 
Charras  represents  him  as  a  corrupt  imperialist,  half 
coerced,  half  cajoled  by  Foucbe*  into  accepting  the 
Bourbons ;  conniving  at  FoucW  a  intrigues,  and  finally 
betraying  Paris  to  the  allies.  This  criticism,  however, 
is  wholly  unjust  The  marshal,  as  we  know  from  his 
own  correspondence,  advised,  from  the  outset,  that 
frank  overtures  should  be  made  to  the  Bourbons ;  but  he 
bad  scarcely  any  part  in  Fouche,'s  schemes,  and  evidently 
stood  on  his  guard  against  him ;  and  as  for  betraying 
Paris,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  the  allies. 
but  very  sensibly  pointed  out  that  even  a  victory  could 
not  prevent  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Europe.  We  very 
much  question  M.  de  Vitrolles' s  statement  that  Davoust 
gave  Fouche'  a  formal  and  personal  assurance  that  Paris 
could  not  be  defended.  A  council  of  marshals,  includ- 
ing the  great  names  of  Masslna  and  Soult,  did ;  but  not 
until  the  last  moment,  when  Butcher's  forces  had  crossed 
the  Seine. 


eminent  of  the  king,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
group  around  us,  kept  screaming  out  in  infuri- 
ated language,  "  We  will  never  submit  to  the 
Bourbons !  We  had  rather  all  perish  than 
endure  such  disgrace." 

Guilleminot,  a  well-known  Waterloo 
name,  alone  in  the  crowd  preserved  his 
senses. 

The  contrast  between  his  demeanor  and  that 
of  the  other  madmen  caused  me  to  interchange 
a  few  words  with  him ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  his  fortune  under  the  Restoration. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  old  Marshal  Le- 
febvre,  a  veteran  of  1 793-4,  who  a  few 
days  afterwards  stood  alone  in  urging  his 
colleagues  to  defend  Paris,  seemed  to 
have  been  playing  a  double  game. 

On  the  side  of  the  bystanders  he  appeared 
intensely  hostile;  but  as  he  turned  towards 
me,  he  smiled  and  winked  his  eyes,  as  though 
to  express  his  approval  and  to  encourage  me. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  escaped  with  difficulty, 
and  repeated  what  had  occurred  to  Fouche', 
convinced  that  his  mission  had  failed  for 
the  time.  A  characteristic  interview  fol- 
lowed. 

Fouchl,  calm  as  an  old  soldier,  inured  to 
greater  dangers,  replied,  coolly,  "  Well,  that  is 
excellent ;  there  you  are  in  the  midst  of  that 
camp ;  you  are  planted  there  like  a  white  flag ; 
what  more  could  you  desire?  You  have 
broken  the  ice.    That  is  a  great  deal." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  the  ice  has  been 
broken,  but  it  was  nearly  breaking  on  my 
head." 

"What  matter? "he  said;  "the  effect  has 
been  produced  all  the  same." 

From  what  he  informed  me  he  had  explained 
everything  satisfactorily  to  the  Deputies,  who 
had  asked  him  to  account  for  his  conduct 

M  They  are  such  fools  1 "  he  said,  more  than 
once.  We  then  did  ample  justice  to  the  tact 
of  the  commander-in-chief  and  to  the  political 
courage  of  Marshals  Grouchy  and  Oudinot, 
who  had  deserted  me. 

Notwithstanding  his  boast  of  hoodwink- 
ing  the  Chambers,  Fouche\  nevertheless, 
thought  it  best  to  remove  his  royalist 
agent  from  the  public  gaze.  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles remained  a  few  days  in  conceal- 
ment, and  took  no  part  in  the  ignominious 
scenes  which  ended  in  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  an  unconditional  and  abject  surren- 
der. When  the  Bourbon  princes  re-entered 
the  capital,  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  Comte  d'Artois ;  but  the  king,  who 
did  not  like  him,  was  less  effusive. 

The  expressions  of  the  king  were  very  gra- 
cious ;  he  said,  in  concluding,  ••  Happy  those 
who  have  suffered ;  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  1" 
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This,  however,  was  not  a  promise  as  regards 
an  earthly  kingdom. 

The  greeting  of  Talleyrand  was  char- 
acteristic. 

"  Good  morning,  M.  de  Vitrolles,"  a  sweet 
voice  behind  me  murmured. 

It  was  M.  Talleyrand.  He  took  my  hand 
with  every  expression  of  affection,  ana  made 
use  of  the  most  gracious  language. 

"  It  is  not  your  fault  that  we  see  you  here 
again ;  you  will  then  always  be  prodigal  of 
your  life  ?  But  this  must  not  be,  so  at  least 
we  think." 

A  quarter  of  an  hpur  afterwards  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Monsieur  in  the  middle  of  the  salon, 
when  M.  de  Talleyrand,  leaving  the  piece  of 
furniture  on  which  he  was  leaning,  came  to  me 
and  took  me  by  the  hand. 

"Monsieur  must  know,"  he  said,  dwelling 
on  the  words,  "  that  I  am  very  fond  of  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  since  his  late  unfortunate  adven- 
tures." 

One  of  the  first  questions  for  the  re- 
stored government  was  the  position  to  be 
assigned  to  Fouche*.  A  variety  of  causes 
had  raised  the  schemer  to  an  eminence 
he  in  no  way  deserved.  He  had  rendered 
the  allies  good  service,  he  had  handed 
over  Paris  to  the  king,  and  he  had  de- 
ceived the  Chambers  with  such  success 
that  he  appeared  to  many  of  the  thought- 
less royalists  the  only  personage  able  to 
control  the  forces  of  revolutionary  France. 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  however,  tells  us  that 
Fouche*  had  in  fact  little  hope  of  much 
royal  favor :  **  *  I  hope,  at  least,'  he  said 
to  me  two  or  three  times,  "'that,  after 
what  I  have  done,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  peaceably  in  my  own  country.'" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pretensions  of 
Fouche*  were  supported  by  the  allies  and 
their  ministers,  and  by  the  great  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  M.  de 
Vitrolles  thus  describes  the  sentiments  of 
his  friends :  — 

There  was  a  universal  cry  to  raise  Fouche' 
to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Police.  He  alone, 
it  was  said,  could  preserve  the  king  from  the 
designs  of  enemies,  and  fear,  too,  came  to  his 
aid.  All,  even  to  the  Bailli  de  Crussol,  an  old 
captain  of  the  bodyguard  of  Monsieur,  a  man 
of  fixed  principles  and  stiff  in  his  opinions  — 
all  preached  on  the  housetops  that  the  safety 
of  the  king  and  the  monarchy  depended  on 
Fouche*. 

The  indignation  of  M.  de  Vitrolles  knew 
no  bounds  when  he  became  aware  that 
Fouche'  was  to  be  made  a  minister,  and 
that  his  own  opinion  had  not  been  even 
asked.  He  made  an  angry  protest,  an- 
swered by  Talleyrand  in  a  different  fash- 
ion from  his  wonted  f  uavity :  — 


Tell  M.  de  Vitrolles  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
will  be  here  at  once,  and  that  I  have  no  time 
to  reply.  We  are  about  to  sit  down  to  table, 
and  after  dinner  I  shall  accompany  the  Due 
d'Otrante  to  St.  Denis,  where  he  will  take  the 
oath  of  office,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  had  several  interviews 
with  the  duke  during  the  first  days  of  the 
occupation  of  Paris;  indeed,  his  name 
finds  a  place  in  more  than  one  passage, 
of  the  supplementary  despatches  of  Wel- 
lington. According  to  his  own  account, 
he  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
Pont  de  Jena,  threatened  by  Blucher.  He 
tells  us  the  story. 

Alexis  de  Noailles  and  I  went  to  see  the 
Comte  de  Goltz,  the  Prussian  minister;  he 
was  not  at  home.  We  then  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  we  were  told  that  after 
dining  he  had  gone  to  the  opera.  M.  de  No- 
ailles hesitated,  and  did  not  like  going.  I 
differed  from  him.  I  caused  the  door  of  the 
opera  box  to  be  opened,  and  there  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  company  with  the 
Comte  de  Goltz.  I  asked  the  Comte  de  Goltz 
if  he  was  aware  of  what  his  officers  were  about 
to  do.  .  .  .  The  answer  of  the  Comte  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rudeness  of  his  character 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  animated  the 
Prussians.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  more 
courteous,  and  said  that  an  understanding 
should  be  come  to  on  the  subject 

M.  de  Vitrolles  returned  to  his  old  office 
of  secretary  of  state  under  the  restored 
government.  It  was  a  season  of  woe  and 
ruin  for  France;  the  armies  of  Europe, 
spread  over  her  soil,  exacted  the  ven- 
geance of  unchecked  conquerors ;  and  it 
was  due  only  to  the  jealousies  of  the  allies 
that  the  provinces  lost  in  the  great  war  of 
1870  were  not  torn  from  her  in  1815.  Yet 
more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  foreign  oppres- 
sion was  the  vindictive  fury  of  her  own 
children.  The  royalist  faction,  incensed 
at  the  thought  of  their  own  sufferings  and 
their  country's  shame,  rushed  into  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  White  Terror;  and,  not  to 
speak  of  the  savage  proscription  of  Ney 
and  other  distinguished  names,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Bourbons  were  guilty  of  atro- 
cious crimes  in  the  south  and  west.  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  who,  if  not  greatly  belied, 
encouraged  the  movement  in  different 
ways,  passes  lightly  over  these  terrible 
scenes ;  just  as,  true  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  his  class,  he  has  not  a  word  of  regret 
for  Waterloo,  and  he  scarcely  alludes  to 
the  second  fall  of  Napoleon.  One  of  the 
first  results  of  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
counter  revolution  was  to  cause  an  outcry 
for  the  dismissal  of  Fouche*  from  the  conn* 
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cils  of  the  king;  and  Talleyrand  gladly 
threw  over  a  personage  who,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  favor  and  power,  became  an 
object  of  general  contempt  and  aversion. 
The  crafty  minister,  M.  de  Vitrolles  in- 
forms us,  addressed  him  thus  on  this 
critical  subject,  and  the  following  curious 
conversation  took  place. 

I  was  leaving  the  minister's  house  one  night, 
at  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  master  called 
me  back.  He  was  leaning  against  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  his  principal  reception-room. 

"  Do  you  know,  M.  de  Vitrolles,"  he  said, 
"that  if  it  be  the  king's  pleasure  he  can  easily 
send  away  the  Due  d  Otrante?" 

I  tried  to  discover  from  his  face  for  what 
reason  he  held  this  language. 

"I  tell  you  the  king  can  readily  dismiss 
FoucheV' 

"  No  doubt,"  I  replied ;  "  the  king  can  dis- 
miss Fouche*,  as  he  can  dismiss  you  or  me. 
That  is  so  obvious  that  you  must  mean  some- 
thins  more  in  what  you  say." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me ;  I  tell  you  the 
king  can  send  away  Fouche*  whenever  he 
wishes  it." 

M I  understand  that  so  well,  that,  since  you 
will  not  explain,  1  will  do  so.  I  always  op- 
posed the  admission  of  Fouche*  into  the  min- 
istry, and  I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  he  will 
have  to  be  removed.  But  three  questions  must 
be  first  settled  —  when  and  how  is  Fouche*  to 
be  dismissed  ?  who  is  to  be  responsible  ?  and 
what  will  you  do  with  Fouche  when  you  have 
got  rid  of  him  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  all  that,"  said  M.  de 
Talleyrand  ;  "  but  I  do  know  that  the  king  may 
dismiss  Fouche*  if  he  likes ! " 

Fouche'  was  made  to  understand  what 
his  fate  was  to  be  in  a  singular  and  very 
characteristic  fashion. 

Next  day  the  council  had  risen ;  it  was  at  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  house.  He  was  half  sitting, 
upon  his  bureau,  between  the  windows  of  the 
room.  His  lame  leg  hung  down,  and  the  other 
rested  upon  the  floor.  All  the  ministers  had 
shut  up  their  portfolios,  some  were  seated, 
others  standing  about  the  round  table,  and  I 
was  in  a  great  armchair  between  the  door  and 
the  mantelpiece. 

"  As  for  me,  gentlemen,"  said  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, in  a  voice  that  made  itself  heard, "  I  have 
the  best  place  in  the  gift  of  the  king  at  my  dis- 
posal." 

"What  place? "said  M.  Pasquier,  turning 
round. 

Prince  Talleyrand  then  set  forth  the  annoy- 
ances and  humiliations  that  awaited  the  min- 
isters compelled  to  treat  with  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns for  the  ransom  of  France.  What,  too, 
would  be  for  a  long  time  the  position  of  our 
ambassadors  with  these  Powers  ?  There  was 
one  country,  one  only,  he  added,  where  a  min- 
ister of  the  king  would  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages of  bis  rank  and  enjoy  real  influence. 
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"  That  minister,"  he  remarked,  after  a  pause, 
"would  be  the  representative  of  France  at  the 
United  States." 

The  prince  had  scarcely  uttered  these  last 
words  when  Fouche,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  council  table,  and  was 
furthest  off,  cast  on  me  a  look  from  his  little 
glittering  eyes,  measuring  me  from  head  to 
foot,  as  though  to  accuse  me  of  the  attack  that 
was  being  made  upon  him.  I  confess  that  on 
this  occasion,  and  this  only,  he  made  me  look 
down.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  order  to  break 
the  silence  which  had  followed  his  speech, 
began  to  chatter  about  America. 

"It  is  such  a  fine  country.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  that  country,  M.  de  Vitrolles  ? 
1  am ;  I  have  travelled  through  it,  I  have  lived 
there ;  it  is  a  noble  land.  It  possesses  rivers 
of  a  size  unknown  to  us ;  for  instance,  the 
Potomac  —  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  Po- 
tomac. And  then  such  magnificent  forests, 
full  of  those  trees  some  specimens  of  which  we 
have  in  greenhouses  —  what  are  they  called  ?  " 

"  Daturas,"  I  observed. 

"Just  so,  forests  of  daturas." 

He  entangled  himself  in  the  Potomac  and 
the  daturas,  and  one  could  not  understand 
what  he  was  at.  The  ministers  had  soon  gone, 
one  after  the  other,  and  I  remained  alone  with 
the  prince. 

*•  You  are  a  strange  personage,"  I  said ; 
"  last  night  you  seemed  as  if  you  would  not  un- 
derstand me,  and  now  you  go  forward,  though 
no  preparations  are  made." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  so  ;  I  thought  it 
as  well  to  throw  a  few  words  beforehand  as  an 
essay  ;  besides,  I  am  about  to  wait  on  the  king, 
and  vye  shall  talk  on  the  subject" 

The  consummation  was  not  long  re- 
tarded. 

It  was  I  who,  when  the  council  broke  up, 
usually  gave  the  king  an  account  of  what  had 
been  done.  Nevertheless,  when  M.  de  Talley- 
rand attended  I  naturally  yielded  this  duty  to 
him.  That  evening  when  I  entered  his  closet 
the  king  exhibited  a  delight  he  could  scarcely 
restrain. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  here  this  morning  to  propose  to  me  that 
the  Due  d'Otrante  should  be  dismissed  ?" 

The  influences  that  caused  the  disgrace 
of  Fouche*  soon  proved  sufficient  to  over- 
throw the  minister  who  a  few  weeks 
before  had  appeared  all  powerful.  The 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  fall  of  Tal- 
leyrand are  already  sufficiently  known  to 
history ;  *  but  M.  de  Vitrolles  adds  a  few 
particulars.  Talleyrand,  undermined  by 
intrigues  at  court,  had  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain a  pledge  from  the  king  of  sincere 

*  M.  de  Vitrolles  does  not  mention  that  the  disgrace 
of  Talleyrand  was,  in  part,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  who  had  never  forgiven  Talley- 
rand's attitude  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact. 
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support  in  his  difficult  post  when  he  was 
suddenly  dismissed  by  Louis  XVIII. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  usually  so  skilful  in  adroit 
insinuation,  had,  no  doubt,  thought  that,  on 
this  occasion,  a  more  peremptory  tone  ought 
to  be,  adopted ;  the  king,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  this,  became  angry,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  ceiling,  remained  silent  for  an  in- 
stant. 

"Well,"  at  last  he  said,  very  quietly,  "I 
shall,  in  that  case,  form  another  ministry." 

The  old  statesman,  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  had  admirably  served  the  Bourbon 
cause,  especially  at  Vienna  in  1814,  as- 
sumed his  habitual  air  of  indifference; 
but  he  was  justly  indignant,  and  Europe 
with  him. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  dumbfounded.  He 
especially  feared  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  he  had  fallen  into  a  snare.  He  concealed 
under  a  show  of  studied  insouciance  his  re- 
sentment at  having  fallen  in  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  so  unintelligible  a  way.  The 
ministers  of  the  allies  and  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves, even  those  who  least  liked  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, were  disquieted  at  his  removal.  The 
king  seemed  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  and 
they  tried  to  find  out  how  we  should  replace 
the  old  diplomatist.  Talleyrand  spoke  lightly, 
and  almost  jestingly,  of  the  affront. 

"The  king  seems  to  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  get  rid  of  us,"  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

The  fall  at  the  same  time,  and  through 
the  same  means,  of  the  two  leading  men 
who,  after  deserting  Napoleon  in  1814-15, 
attained  marked  eminence  in  the  Bourbon 
councils,  induces  us  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. Talleyrand  and  Fouche'  had  some 
common  qualities :  both  were  skilful  pilots 
in  troubled  waters;  both  were  supple, 
adroit,  and  versed  in  intrigue;  both  had 
few  scruples  and  hard  consciences;  and 
both  concealed  ambition  and  a  thirst 
for  power  under  a  calm,  easy,  and  impas- 
sive demeanor.  Yet  the  resemblance  is 
superficial  only,  and  it  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  accidental  circumstances  that  they 
have  been  often  compared  in  history. 
Though  trained  to  his  calling  in  the  worst 
of  schools,  Talleyrand  was,  in  no  doubtful 
sense,  a  statesman ;  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  force  of  the  empire 
never  wholly  perverted  his  fine  intellect; 
and  something  of  the  moderation  of  the 
great  churchmen  who,  at  different  times, 
have  been  supreme  in  politics,  may  be 
seen  in  the  many  attempts  he  made  to 
restrain  Napoleon's  unwise  ambition,  and 
to  uphold  the  just  rights  of  the  van- 
quished Continent.    At  Vienna,  too,  he 


displayed  capacity  and  intelligence  of  a 
high  order,  and  represented  France  with 
address  and  dignity;  and  in  1815  he  at 
least  endeavored  to  check  the  madness  of 
the  extreme  Royalists,  though  his  efforts 
ought  to  have  been  more  decided.    Tal- 
leyrand, therefore,  many  as  his  faults  are, 
remains  a  great  historical  figure ;  and  if 
time  has  almost  effaced  his  work,  he  re- 
tains a  claim  on  his  country's  gratitude, 
and    he   stands    high    among  illustrious 
Frenchmen.     Fouche*,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  mere  schemer,  a  creature  of  low 
intrigue  and  device,  who  never  rose  supe- 
rior to  self-interest;  and  on  the  one  oc- 
casion when  he  had  the  chance,  he  sig- 
nally proved  that  in  the  great  game  of 
politics  he  had  little  insight  or  real  ability. 
If  he  had  an  idea  in    181 5,  it  was  that 
Europe  might  be  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  the  empire  again,  and  to  place 
the  crown  of  Napoleon   I.  on  the  baby 
head  of  Napoleon  II.,  as  if  the  lessons  of 
18 14  were  nothing,  and  as  if,  after  Water- 
loo, and  the  new  arrangement  of  the  map 
of  Europe  made  at  Vienna,  any  king  but  a 
Bourbon  for  France  was  possible.      As 
for  his  policy  after  the  Hundred  Days,  it 
was  a  specimen  of  mean  craft  and  coward- 
ice ending  in  utter  and  disastrous  failure. 
A  real   statesman,  as    Sieyes  observed, 
ought  at  this  crisis  either  to  have  urged 
the  agitated  Chambers  to  support  Napo- 
leon, and  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 
war,  or  he  ought  to  have  frankly  made 
overtures  to  the  Bourbons  and  the  allies 
at  once,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  conditions  for  the  interests  of  his 
defeated  country.     Fouche'  never  contem- 
plated either  course;  but  chiefly  thinking 
of  his  own  objects,  and  floating  weakly  on 
the  tide  of  events,  pursued  a  game  of  in- 
trigue and  deceit  which  ended  in  the  Res- 
toration —  indeed  the  necessity  of  which 
he  at  last  recognized,  but  which  placed 
France,  the  Chambers,  and  his  own  party 
at  the  mercy  of  Europe  and  Louis  XVI 1 1., 
and  that,  too,  after  a  display  of  feebleness 
and  of  indecision  in  camp  and  in  council 
humiliating  in  the  highest  degree.     The 
result    was  that,  although  the  allies,    to 
whom  his  treachery  had  proved   useful, 
and  a  party  among  the  vehement  royal- 
ists, who  looked  only  to  their  own  triumph, 
contrived  to  place  Fouche*  in  high  office, 
and  surrounded   him    with    fictitious  re- 
nown, his  real  littleness  was  soon  made 
evident;   he  was  quickly  forgotten  after 
his  fall ;  and  he  is  now  only  known  as  one 
of  those  base  natures  occasionally  raised 
to  undeserved  eminence  in  the  chances  of 
a  revolutionary  time. 
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M.  de  Vitrolles  continued  to  hold  office 
for  a  time  after  the  fall  of  Talleyrand. 
The  services  he  had  lately  rendered  had 
increased  his  influence  in  the  royal  coun- 
cils ;  and  though  not  liked  by  the  king  or 
the  ministers,  his  position  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  authority.  He  made  himself 
useful  in  many  ways  to  Louis  XVIII.  as 
a  kind  of  companion ;  and  the  old  king, 
who  was  pleased  with  his  wit  and  intelli- 
gence, employed  him  in  some  affairs  of 
importance,  without  giving  him  his  full 
confidence.  His  position  at  court  ap- 
peared so  eminent  that  Talleyrand,  he 
assures  us,  gravely  asked  if  he  was  not  to 
succeed  him  as  first  minister;  and  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cvr,  when  minister  of  war,  was 
so  irritated  at  the  way  in  which  the  king 
made  some  appointments  through  him, 
that  the  marshal  threatened  to  resign  his 
office.  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  when  in 
Talleyrand's  place,  soon  found  out  that  the 
undefined  power  and  secret  influence  of 
M.  de  Vitrolles  were  unconstitutional  and 
not  to  be  borne ;  and  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  at  his 
minister's  instance,  dismissed  his  faithful 
emissary  at  a  moment's  notice.  M.  de 
Vitrolles  thus  describes  bow  he  parted 
with  the  king:  — 

My  only  revenge  was  the  extreme  embar- 
rassment of  his  Majesty,  and  the  cowardly 
weakness  he  displayed  when  obliged  to  tell  me 
what  was  to  happen.  He  tried  every  turn  of 
coquettish  flattery;  never  was  his  look  more 
gracious,  or  his  language  more  sweet.  From 
these  signs  I  .'.guessed  the  explanation  he  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  giving,  and  I  endeavored 
to  make  it  easy  for  him.  Instead  of  express- 
ing surprise,  of  complaining,  of  entreating,  I 
remained  calm,  and  received  my  sentence  with 
a  smile  on  the  lip,  and  with  an  almost  insolent 
indifference. 

The  retirement  of  M.  de  Vitrolles  from 
office  restored  him  to  what  had  always 
been  his  proper  sphere,  and  his  true  alle- 
giance. He  became  one  of  the  small  junta 
of  councillors  who  crowded  the  closet  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  made  the  Pavil- 
ion Marsan  the  seat  of  a  vehement  opposi- 
tion, in  the  extreme  royalist  sense,  to  the 
constitutional  government  of  France.  His 
attitude  was  caused,  in  some  degree,  by 
personal  disappointment  and  pique,  for 
he  cordially  disliked  MM.  Decazes  and 
Vill£le,  the  ministers  who  followed  the 
Due  de  Richelieu ;  but  he  honestly  thought 
parliamentary  rule  incompatible  with  the 
Bourbon  monarchy,  and  pregnant  with 
grave  and  incrsasing  dangers.  In  1818 
be  committed  an  act  which  brought  him 
within  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  wrath  of  a  government  eager  to 
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strike  down  a  troublesome  enemy.  At 
the  instance,  he  tells  us,  of  a  friend,  he 
wrote  a  memorandum,  of  which  the  pur- 
port was  to  prove  that  France,  under  her 
existing  rulers,  was  still  in  such  an  alarm- 
ing state  that  the  throne  could  not  stand 
without  the  allied  armies;  and  his  friend 
gave  the  missive  to  an  aide-de-camp  of 
the  czar,  with  an  assurance  that  it  fell 
short  of  the  truth.  The  "secret  note," 
as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  having  gone 
the  round  of  the  Continental  cabinets, 
made  a  great  impression  in  France  and 
Europe;  and  the  government  of  Louis, 
naturally  incensed  at  the  charge  of  inca- 
pacity alleged  against  it,  denounced  the 
author  as  chief  of  a  plot  to  impair  or  sub- 
vert the  royal  authority.  M.  de  Vitrolles 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime 
not  widely  removed  from  high  treason; 
and  though  the  evidence  against  him  was 
not  sufficient,  he  was  loudly  condemned 
in  public  opinion,  was  forsaken  by  most 
of  his  royalist  friends,  and  was  even  aban- 
doned by  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who,  he 
informs  us,  had  read  and  approved  his 
paper.  During  the  next  eight  years  he 
remained  in  disgrace,  taking  little  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  he  was  so  un- 
popular and  fallen  in  esteem  that  Charles 
X.,  on  ascending  the  throne,  as  we  have 
said,  was  afraid  to  make  him  a  minister, 
though  he  had  never  ceased  to  seek,  in 
private,  his  counsel.  In  1827,  through 
the  king's  favor,  M.  de  Vitrolles  emerged 
from  his  late  obscurity;  but  he  received 
only  the  subordinate  place  of  minister  at 
the  court  of  Florence.  In  this  position 
he  was  introduced  to  the  discrowned  em- 
press, Marie  Louise,  and  his  memoirs 
contain  details  of  interest  respecting  Na- 
poleon's luckless  widow.  We  have  only 
space  for  the  following:  — 

What  surprised  me  most  in  her  conversation 
was  her  remarkable  forgetfulness  of  Paris,  and 
of  her  life  and  existence  in  France.  She  asked 
me  what  had  become  of  the  Pantheon,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  what  was  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Paris.  The  family  of  Napoleon 
seemed  to  be  unknown  personages  when  one 
spoke  to  her  about  them.  Even  those  who 
had  been  attached  to  her  service  were  so  com- 
pletely forgotten,  that  she  asked  questions  as 
to  their  appearance,  their  beauty,  their  intelli- 
gence. In  a  late  conversation  she  said  to  me, 
referring  to  the  time  she  had  spent  in  Paris, 
"  Ah  !  I  have  hitherto  been  very  happy  here, 
and  the  first  period  of  my  life  seems  to  me 
only  a  troubled  dream." 

The  secret  influence  of  M.  de  Vitrolles 
in  the  royal  councils  increased  from  this 
time.    By  his  own  account  he  had  much 
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to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Martignac 
ministry  —  a  final  and  insincere  effort  to 
reconcile  the  divine  right  of  kings  with 
constitutional  and  modern  France.  He 
was  at  Florence  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Polignac  had  been  appointed  minis- 
ter, and  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  that  a  ministry  the  leaders  of 
which,  as  was  happily  said,  chiefly  repre- 
sented Coblentz  and  Waterloo,  was  of  evil 
omen  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  favorite  was  not  high. 

M.  de  Polignac  was  completely  ignorant  of 
the  condition  and  the  public  opinion  of  France 
when  he  chose  to  take  the  helm  of  affairs  with 
silly  fool  hardiness.  Nobody,  too,  was  more 
mistaken  than  he  was  as  to  his  own  character 
and  capacity;  this  is  intelligible,  for  he  im- 
posed on  other  people.  His  conversation  was 
easy;  and  he  possessed  a  kind  of  grace  of 
manner  and  an  address  which  led  one  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  more  intelligence  than  could 
be  gathered  from  his  words.  He  understood 
things  readily,  but  superficially;  suavity,  po- 
liteness, and  the  habits  of  society  made  up  the 
rest  of  him. 

Having  returned  to  Paris  at  the  end  of 
1829,  M.  de  Vitrolles  witnessed  the  great 
events  which  terminated  in  the  Revolution 
of  July.  The  part  of  his  memoirs  which 
contains  these  scenes  abounds  in  details 
of  extreme  interest,  many  of  which  have 
never  been  published  before.  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles, we  doubt  not,  somewhat  exagger- 
ates the  influence  which,  he  takes  care  to 
tell  us,  he  would  have  had  on  the  course  of 
affairs  had  his  voice  prevailed  in  the  king's 
councils;  but  at  this  juncture  he  certainly 
displayed  intelligence,  zeal,  and  unself- 
ish loyalty;  and  possibly,  had  Charles  X. 
heeded  his  advice,  he  might  have  retained 
his  crown  for  a  time.  After  the  general 
election  of  1830,  following  what  we  may 
call  the  Grand  Remonstrance  addressed 
by  the  Chambers  to  the  king,  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles saw  that  a  crisis  was  near;  and, 
keen  as  he  always  was  to  interpret  facts, 
he  implored  the  ministers  not  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  extreme  measures  he 
believed  were  imminent. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  ministry  was  about 
to  embark  in  a  dangerous  enterprise ;  public 
opinion,  as  it  had  shown  itself  during  six 
months,  seemed  to  render  success  impossible. 
Under  these  impressions  I  addressed  several 
ministers,  and  spoke  to  each  of  them  as  they 
were  entering  the  closet  of  the  king ;  I  spoke 
nearly  in  the  same  way  to  all,  and  forcibly, 
and  bitterly,  to  make  them  understand  my 
meaning. 

"I  do  not  ask  your  secret,"  I  said,  "but  I 
warn  you  that,  at  this  moment,  you  do  not 
possess  the  power  to  commit  an  act  of  inso- 
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lence.  You  would  find  no  support,  no,  not 
even  from  the  Royalists,  whose  confidence  has 
been  shaken;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
newly  convened  Chamber,  strong  as  it  is 
through  the  late  elections.  The  monarchical 
majority  would  turn  against  you.  Beware ! 
the  occasion  is  more  dangerous  than  you  im- 
agine. Do  not  play  with  fire  over  a  powder 
magazine ! " 

This  prophetic  warning  was  not  well 
received;  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  famous  Ordinances  which  wrecked  tbe 
monarchy  were  all  over  Paris.  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  curiously  enough,  had  met  tbe 
Due  d'Orle'ans  the  evening  before,  at  a 
dinner  party  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  Tbe 
citizen-king  of  the  near  future  spoke  anx- 
iously of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  evidently 
as  yet  had  not  a  thought  of  playing  with 
revolution  to  win  a  crown. 

I  have  always  felt  assured  that  at  this  mo* 
ment  the  prince  had  neither  foreseen  nor  pre- 
pared the  events  which  led  him,  as  if  by  fate, 
to  power.  I  was  prejudiced  against  him  and 
disapproved  of  his  hidden  and  cowardly  oppo- 
sition during  the  whole  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  in  all  that  he 
said  to  me  that  day  an  illegitimate  thought  or 
hope.  Nay,  his  face  did  not  wear  the  disa- 
greeable smile  which  would  have  flickered 
across  it  could  he  have  anticipated  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others  and  the  good  he  could  secure 
for  himself  from  them.  He  could  not  see 
through  the  clouds,  and  was  alarmed. 

An  accident  enabled  M.  de  Vitrolles  to 
play  a  remarkable  part  in  the  events  that 
followed.  The  Ordinances  appeared  00 
July  26;  and,  after  having  dined  on  that 
day  with  the  well-known  favorite  of  Louis 
XVII  I.,  the  French  Krudenerof  tbe  Holy 
Alliance,  M.  de  Vitrolles  went  to  an  even- 
ing party  at  the  house  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Vicence,  the  widow  of  Napoleon's  foreign 
minister,  and  long  an  ornament  of  Parisian 
salons.  He  was  waited  on  by  a  trusted 
agent  of  the  justly  indignant  Liberal  party, 
who,  imagining,  as  was  generally  believed, 
that  his  influence  with  the  king  was  great, 
informed  him  that  Paris  was  about  to  rise, 
and  that  the  army  would  not  be  faithful, 
but  promised  that,  if  concessions  were 
made,  the  popular  movement  could  be 
checked,  and  entreated  him  to  negotiate 
with  General  Gerard,  the  foremost  mili- 
tary opposition  chief.  The  capital  had 
as  yet  been  scarcely  disturbed,  and  M.  de 
Vitrolles  declined  the  interview;  but,  with 
a  true  instinct  of  impending  danger,  he 
did  not  wholly  reject  the  overture,  and 
assured  the  agent  he  would  reflect  upon 
it.  The  aspect  of  Paris  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  revolution  already  in  the  streets, 
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aod  armed  mobs  beginning  the  work  of 
terror,  induced  him  to  set  off  for  St. 
Cloud,  where  Charles  X.  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  surrounded  by  the  court,  and  se- 
renely confident.  M.  de  Vitrolles  was 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  but  was 
told  that  Paris  would  not  dare  to  stir ; 
that  the  troops  would  easily  quell  resist- 
ance; and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Left 
were  under  arrest;  and,  in  reply  to  an 
earnest  request  to  hear,  at  least,  the  pro- 
posals of  Gerard,  the  ill-advised  monarch 
stiffly  replied :  ••  No ;  it  does  not  become 
me  to  appear  to  treat  with  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Let  them  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
they  will  obtain  all  that  will  flow  from  my 
bounty.  It  is  contrary  to  my  nature  to 
begin  an  insincere  negotiation.0 

M.  de  Vitrolles  left  St.  Cloud  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  addressed  to  Polignac  a 
grave  warning  to  pause  upon  the  brink  of 
an  abyss.  The  issue  of  events  was  still 
doubtful ;  for,  though  a  large  part  of  the 
insurgent  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
excited  populace,  the  soldiery  were  as  yet 
staunch.  Marmont,  lately  placed  in  com- 
mand in  Paris,  held  the  Tuileries  and 
Louvre  in  sufficient  force ;  and  the  Liberal 
leaders,  not  unmindful  of  the  anarchy  of 
1793-4,  were  still  willing  to  treat  with  the 
king.  Their  emissary  met  M.de  Vitrolles 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  fateful  28th  ; 
and  a  specific  compromise  was  distinctly 
offered.  The  conversation  deserves  quot- 
ing, though  it  is  questionable  if  the  agent 
possessed  the  plenary  powers  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles supposed. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  is  still  time  ;  let  the 
king  consent  to  sacrifice  ministers,  objects  of 
universal  hatred  ;  let  him  choose  men  invested 
with  public  confidence,  and  the  people  will  be 
disarmed." 

••  Well,  but,"  I  replied,  "  who  are  the  per- 
sonages surrounded  with  this  halo  of  popular 
favor?" 

I  was  afraid  that  he  would  mention  dreaded 
names  —  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant  —  but 
not  at  all.  He  tried  to  recollect  the  name  of 
the  Due  de  Mortemart,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

"The  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Paris,  who 
was  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg."  He  rec- 
ognized the  name  when  I  mentioned  it. 

"Well,  who  next?" 

"  Well,  General  Gerard  as  Minister  of  War." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  Why  these  two,  if  commissioned  to  form 
a  ministry,  would  probably  appoint  Casimir 
Perier  Minister  of  Finance  or  of  the  Interior." 

"  Pray  put  that  in  writing.  Have  you  any- 
thing more  to  ask  for  ? " 

"  No ;  these  men  will  do  all  that  is  required." 

M.  de  Vitrolles  hastened  to  St.  Cloud 
again,  rightly  judging  that  the  proposed 
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terms  were  worthy  at  least  of  serious  at- 
tention. On  reaching  the  palace  he  found 
the  ministers,  who  had  been  at  the  Tuile- 
ries the  day  before,  in  council  upon  the 
state  of  affairs;  and  two  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  MM.  d'Ar- 
gout  and  De  Semonville,  had  recently 
come,  and  had  offered  their  aid.  M.  de 
Vitrolles  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Poli- 
gnac to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  safety  of 
the  throne,  and  to  urge  the  king  to  form 
a  new  ministry;  but  he  was  treated  with 
cool  insolence  by  the  Due  d'Angoul£met 
just  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
who,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Paris,  exclaimed  that  no  truce  was  to  be 
made  with  rebels.  The  obstinate  folly  of 
the  prince  almost  passes  belief. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  Monseigneur  the 
Dauphin,  on  returning  to  the  council,  and  on 
hearing  the  proposal  to  change  the  ministry, 
declared  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  — 
namely,  to  shoot  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles;  that 
negotiations  enfeebled  councillors  and  troops. 

The  situation  was  suddenly  changed  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Marmont.  That 
luckless  general,  always  disposed  to  make 
efforts  too  great  for  his  force,  had  at- 
tempted to  clear  the  insurgent  quarter  of 
the  capital  by  a  general  movement;  the 
attack,  in  part  successful,  had  scattered 
his  troops;  and  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries, 
left  ill  defended,  had  been  exposed  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  revolt.  A  mistaken 
order  to  the  Swiss  Guards  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  swarming  assailants ;  the 
palace  and  its  precincts  were  stormed  and 
plundered ;  and  Marmont,  who,  a  few  hours 
before,  had  boasted  that  he  could  defy 
Paris,  was  compelled  to  draw  off  in  hasty 
retreat.  The  scenes  of  1789  were  then  re- 
newed ;  appeals  were  made  by  the  mob  to 
the  troops;  and  regiment  after  regiment, 
baffled  and  half-starved,  and  without  heart 
for  the  Bourbon  cause,  showed  signs  of 
breaking  away  from  its  officers.  The 
Revolution  had  now  triumphed  ;  and  Mar- 
mont having  declared  that  he  could  fight 
no  longer,  Charles  X.  sullenly  yielded  to 
fate.  Prince  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
resigned;  a  promise  was  made  to  recall 
the  Ordinances;  and  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart was  named  minister,  with  Gerard  as 
head  of  the  War  Office.  The  king,  how- 
ever, only  gave  in  at  the  last  moment  and 
against  his  will. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "in  yielding  in 
this  way,  perhaps  unwisely,  to  the  stress  of 
circumstances,  I  must  tell  you  I  am  thoroughly, 
and  at  heart,  convinced  that,  considering  the 
line  of  action  we  are  forced  to  take,  no  good 
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can  be  done  either  as  regards  the  future  of 
France  or  the  welfare  of  the  Monarchy." 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  with  MM.  d'Argout 
and  De  Semonville,  was  deputed  to  wait 
on  the  Liberal  leaders  —  already  installed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  —  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  promised  concessions.  The 
party  threaded  their  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  approaches  of  the  insurgent 
capital,  and  found  Jacobinism  triumphant 
as  they  reached  the  Tuileries. 

We  met  figures  such  as  are  not  seen  on 
other  occasions :  some  covered  with  rags,  some 
scarcely  clothed ;  you  saw  many  in  torn  shirts 
and  worn-out  trousers  tied  by  a  cord  to  the 
shoulders — some,  indeed,  without  even  this 
kind  of  braces,  hitched  up  their  only  garment 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they 
brandished  sticks  or  like  weapons.  Most  had 
their  legs  naked,  or  were  shod  in  such  a  way 
that  sabots  would  have  been  deemed  a  luxury. 
But  these  were  the  least  offensive  features  of 
this  hideous  and  revolting  spectacle.  Judge 
what  was  the  expression  of  these  faces,  with 
every  imaginable  shade  of  frenzy  or  stupidity, 
of  ferocity  or  cowardice.  They  were  intoxi- 
cated with  every  sort  of  intoxication.  Wine 
was  the  least  cause ;  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 
victory,  which  for  them  was  only  a  reaction 
from  terror,  shouting,  and  bloodshed,  had  set 
them  mad.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  those  mul- 
titudes. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  and  his  colleagues  found 
Casimir  PeVier  and  other  members  of  the 
Opposition  already  forming,  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  a  provisional  government  gener- 
ally obeyed.  M.  Pe>ier,  however,  received 
the  envoys  of  Charles  X.  with  unfeigned 
courtesy.  The  whole  tenor  of  events 
proves  that  the  Liberal  chiefs  were  not 
disposed  to  call  up  anarchy  to  overturn 
the  throne;  but  he  justly  remarked  that 
M.  de  Vitrolles  bore  no  written  assurance 
from  the  king  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments would  be  ever  carried  out.  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  with  characteristic  loyalty, 
offered  to  become  a  hostage  for  his  mas- 
ter's faith ;  and  it  was  agreed,  after  a  brief 
interview,  that  the  king  should  give  the 
required  credentials,  and  that  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Guard  —  dis- 
solved by  Charles  X.  in  a  fit  of  anger  — 
should  be  another  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.  M.  Perier  parted  from  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles with  expressions  of  good-will  and 
surprise  that  so  well  known  a  partisan  of 
royalty  should  have  ventured  to  show  his 
face  in  Paris;  and  he  insisted  on  giving 
the  bold  emissary  a  safe-conduct  under  an 
assumed  name.  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  still 
confident  of  ultimate  success;  but  the  as- 
pect of  the  Parisian  populace,  and  of  the 


tricolor  floating  from  a  thousand  house- 
tops, would  have  undeceived  a  less  san- 
guine mind.  The  Revolution,  indeed,  bad, 
perhaps,  by  this  time  gone  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  M.  de 
Semonville,  a  veteran  of  1789,  had  found 
it  convenient  to  disappear;  but  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  with  his  remaining  colleague, 
reached  St.  Cloud  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th.  M.  de  Vitrolles  insisted  on 
awakening  the  king.  Charles  X.,  during 
these  eventful  days,  bad,  with  real  or  as- 
sumed indifference,  pursued  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  life ;  and  the  loyal  councillor 
spoke  out  plainly  to  his  irritated  and  still 
unconvinced  sovereign.  The  author  has 
left  this  record  of  their  last  interview :  — 

The  king  had  never  been  pressed  so  severely 
before ;  the  signs  of  this  were  apparent :  his 
face  was  flushed,  and  my  task  was  a  disagree- 
able one.  His  silence  was  only  interrupted  by 
words  that  implied  resistance.  "  We  have  not 
come  to  this !  that  is  too  much  ! "  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  strike  hard. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Sire,"  I  said,  **  that  your 
Majesty  does  not  see  where  affairs  are  now. 
The  question  is  not  of  disputing  about  this  or 
that  measure ;  it  is  essential  that,  whatever  the 
means,  the  royal  authority,  nay,  the  title  of  the 
king,  shall  be  acknowledged  in  Paris,  and  we 
have  not  even  gained  this  point  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  should  consider  it 
a  miracle  if  M.  de  Mortemart,  now  here,  and 
your  minister,  should  within  the  next  three 
days  be  able  to  form  a  ministry  and  to  coun- 
tersign an  ordinance  of  the  king.  Yes,  Sire, 
it  would  be  a  miracle ! " 

The  king  having  at  last  agreed  to  every- 
thing, it  was  arranged  that  the  new  minis- 
ter should  proceed  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
but  unaccompanied  by  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
whose  presence  was  not  considered  ad- 
visable. The  occasion,  however,  bad  been 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, possibly  yielding  to  circum- 
stances it  could  no  longer  master,  was 
already  treating  with  the  Due  d 'Orleans. 
M.  de  Vitrolles  had  seen  his  master  for 
the  last  time ;  and  in  the  new  world  that 
opened  in  France  he  was  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity and  soon  forgotten.  He  probably 
has  given  too  much  prominence  to  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Revolution  of  July;  and 
even  if  Charles  X.  had  assented  in  the 
first  instance  to  all  that  was  asked  of  him, 
we  believe  that,  after  the  events  of  the 
28th,  the  Revolution  could  not  have  been 
stayed.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  however,  at  this 
great  crisis  gave  real  proof  of  undoubted 
courage,  of  fine  intelligence,  nay,  of  true 
wisdom;  and  had  Polignac  minded  his 
first  warning,  the  monarchy  might  have 
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been  saved  for  the  time.  His  high  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  must  be  set  off 
against  obvious  faults ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
his  memoirs  remain  a  possession  of  last- 
ing value  for  the  literature  of  France. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Lady  Markham's  story  was  one  which 
was  very  well  known  to  society  —  to  which 
everything  is  known  —  though  it  bad  re- 
mained so  long  a  secret,  and  was  still  a 
mystery  to  one  of  her  children.  Waring 
had  been  able  to  lose  himself  in  distance, 
and  keep  his  position  concealed  from 
every  one ;  but  it  was  clear  that  his  wife 
could  not  do  so,  remaining  as  she  did  in 
the  world  which  was  fully  acquainted  with 
her,  and  which  required  an  explanation  of 
everything  that  happened.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  essential  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man 
that  her  position  should  be  fully  explained, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  an 
established  place  and  sphere,  which  is 
seldom  spoken  of,  yet  is  very  real,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  of 
life.  So  long  as  existence  is  without  com- 
plications, this  matters  little;  but  when 
these  arise,  those  difficulties  which  so 
often  distract  the  career  of  a  family,  the 
inevitable  explanations  that  have  to  be 
made  to  the  little  interested  ring  of  spec- 
tators, is  often  the  worst  part  of  domestic 
trouble.  Waring,  whose  temperament 
was  what  is  called  sensitive  —  that  is,  im- 
patient, self-willed,  and  unenduring  — 
would  not  submit  to  such  a  necessity. 
But  a  woman  cannot  fly ;  she  must  stand 
in  her  place,  if  she  has  any  regard  for  that 
place,  and  for  the  reputation  which  it  is 
common  to  say  is  more  delicate  and  easily 
injured  than  is  that  of  a  man  —  and  make 
her  excuse  to  the  world.  Perhaps,  as, 
sooner  or  later,  excuses  and  explanations 
must  be  afforded,  it  is  the  wiser  plan  to 
get  over  them  publicly  and  at  once ;  for 
even  Waring,  as  has  been  seen,  though 
he  escaped,  and  had  a  dozen  years  of  tran- 
quillity, had  at  the  last  to  submit  himself 
to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Durant.  All  that 
was  over  for  these  dozen  years  with  Lady 
Markham.  Everybody  knew  exactly  what 
her  position  was.  Scandal  had  never 
breathed  upon  her,  either  at  the  moment 
of  the  separation  or  afterwards.  It  bad 
.  been  a  foolish,  romantic  love-marriage  be- 
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tween  a  woman  of  society  and  a  man  who 
was  half  rustic,  half  scholar.  They  had 
found  after  a  time  that  they  could  not 
endure  each  other  —  as  anybody  with  a 
head  on  his  shoulders  could  have  told 
them  from  the  beginning,  society  said. 
And  then  he  had  taken  the  really  sensible 
though  wild  and  romantic  step  of  banish- 
ing himself  and  leaving  her  free.  There 
were  some  who  had  supposed  this  a  piece 
of  bizarre  generosity,  like  the  man,  and 
some  who  thought  it  only  a  natural  return 
to  the  kind  of  life  that  suited  him  best. 

Lady  Markham  had,  of  course,  been 
censured  for  this,  her  second  marriage; 
and  equally,  of  course,  was  censured  for 
this  breach  of  it ;  for  the  separation,  which, 
indeed,  was  none  of  her  doing;  for  retain- 
ing her  own  place  when  her  husband  left 
her ;  and,  in  short,  for  every  step  she  had 
taken  in  the  matter  from  first  to  last.  But 
that  was  twelve  years  ago,  which  is  a  long 
time  in  all  circumstances,  and  which 
counts  for  about  a  century  in  society :  and 
nobody  thought  of  blaming  her  any  longer, 
or  of  remarking  at  all  upon  the  matter. 
The  present  lords  and  ladies  of  fashion- 
able life  had  always  known  her  as  she  was, 
and  there  was  no  further  question  about 
her  history.  When,  in  the  previous  sea- 
son, Miss  Waring  had  made  her  dibut  in 
society  and  achieved  the  success  which 
had  been  so  remarkable,  there  was  indeed 
a  little  languid  question  as  to  who  was  her 
father  among  those  who  remembered  that 
Waring  was  not  the  name  of  the  Mark- 
ham family ;  but  this  was  not  interesting 
enough  to  cause  any  excitement.  And 
Frances,  still  thrilling  with  the  discovery 
of  the  other  life,  of  which  she  had  never 
suspected  the  existence,  and  ignorant 
even  now  of  everything  except  the  mere 
fact  of  it,  suddenly  found  herself  embraced 
and  swallowed  up  in  a  perfectly  under- 
stood and  arranged  routine  in  which  there 
was  no  mystery  at  all. 

"  The  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  relations,"  said 
Lady  Markham  next  morning  at  breakfast. 
44  Fortunately  we  have  this  quiet  time  be- 
fore Easter  to  get  over  all  these  prelimi- 
naries. Your  aunt  Cavendish  will  expect 
to  see  you  at  once." 

Frances  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
new  discovery.  She  gave  a  covert  glance 
at  Markham,  who,  though  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  appear  so  early,  had  actually  pro- 
duced himself  at  breakfast  to  see  how  the 
little  one  was  getting  on.  Markham 
looked  back  again,  elevating  his  eyebrows, 
and  not  understanding  at  first  what  the 
question  meant. 
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"And  there  are  all  the  cousins,"  said 
the  mother,  with  that  plaintive  tone  in  her 
voice.  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you  are  not  in 
the  way  of  forming  friendships,  for  there 
are  so  many  of  them!  I  think  the  best 
thing  will  be  to  get  over  all  these  duty 
introductions  at  once.  I  must  ask  the 
Cavendishes  —  don't  you  think,  Mark- 
ham? —  to  dinner,  and  perhaps  the  Pey- 
tons  —  quite  a  family  party.*' 

"  Certainly,  by  all  means,"  said  Mark- 
ham  ;  "  but  first  of  all,  don't  you  think  she 
wants  to  be  dressed  ?  " 

Lady  Markham  looked  at  Frances  crit 
ically  from  her  smooth  little  head  to  her 
neat  little  shoes.  The  girl  was  standing 
by  the  fire,  with  her  head  reclined  against 
the  mantelpiece  of  carved  oak,  which,  as 
a  "  reproduction,"  was  very  much  thought 
of  in  Eaton  Square.  Frances  felt  that  the 
blush  with  which  she  met  her  mother's 
look  must  be  seen,  though  she  turned  her 
head  away,  through  the  criticised  clothes. 

"  Her  dress  is  very  simple ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  bad  taste.  Don't  you  think  I 
might  take  her  anywhere  as  she  is?  I 
did  not  notice  her  hat,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
ham  with  gravity;  "but  if  that  is  right 
—  Simplicity  is  quite  the  right  thing  at 
eighteen." 

•*  And  in  Lent,"  said  Markham. 

"It  is  quite  true;  in  Lent,  it  is  better 
than  the  right  thing  —  it  is  the  best  thing. 
My  dear,  you  must  have  had  a  very  good 
maid.  Foreign  women  have  certainly  bet- 
ter taste  than  the  class  we  get  our  ser- 
vants from.  What  a, pity  you  did  not 
bring  her  with  you !  One  can  always  find 
room  for  a  clever  maid." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  had  any  maid ;  it 
is  all  out  of  her  own  little  head,"  said 
Markham.  "  I  told  you  not  to  let  your- 
self be  taken  in.  She  has  a  deal  in  her, 
that  little  thing." 

Lady  Markham  smiled,  and  gave  Fran- 
ces a  kiss,  enfolding  her  once  more  in 
that  soft  atmosphere  which  had  been  such 
a  revelation  to  her  last  night.  "  1  am  sure 
she  is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  is  going  to  be 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  You  will  want  to 
write  your  letters  this  morning,  my  love, 
which  you  must  do  before  lunch.  And 
after  lunch,  we  will  go  and  see  your  aunt. 
You  know  that  is  a  matter  of —  what  shall 
we  call  it,  Markham?  —  conscience,  with 
me." 

"  Pride,"  Markham  said,  coming  and 
standing  by  them  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  Perhaps  a  little,"  she  answered  with 
a  smile ;  "  but  conscience  too.  I  would 
not  have  her  say  that  I  had  kept  the  child 
from  her  for  a  single  day." 


"  That  is  how  conscience  speaks,  Fah,w 
said  Markham.  "You  will  know  next 
time  you  hear  it.  And  after  the  Caven- 
dishes?" 

"Well  —  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
hundred  things  the  child  wants.  We 
must  look  at  your  evening  dresses  to- 
gether, darling.  Tell  Josephine  to  lay 
them  out  and  let  me  see  them.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  people  at  the  Priory 
for  Easter ;  and  when  we  come  back,  there 
will  be  no  time.  Yes,  I  think  on  our  way 
home  from  Portland  Place,  we  roust  look 
into  —  a  shop  or  two." 

"  Now  my  mind  is  relieved,"  Markham 
said.  "I  thought  you  were  going  to 
change  the  course  of  nature,  Fan." 

"The  child  is  quite  bewildered  by  vour 
nonsense,  Markham,"  the  mother  said. 

And  this  was  quite  true.  Frances  had 
never  been  on  such  terms  with  her  father 
as  would  have  entitled  her  to  venture  to 
laugh  at  him.  She  was  confused  with 
this  new  phase,  as  well,  as  with  her  many 
other  discoveries ;  and  it  appeared  to  ber 
that  Markham  looked  just  as  old  as  his 
mother.  Lady  Markham  was  fresh  and 
fair,  her  complexion  as  clear  as  a  girl's, 
and  her  hair  still  brown  and  glossy.  If 
art  in  any  way  added  to  this  perfection, 
Frances  had  no  suspicion  of  such  a  possi- 
bility. And  when  she  looked  from  her 
mother's  round  and  soft  contour  to  the 
wrinkles  of  Markham,  and  his  no-color 
and  indefinite  age,  and  heard  him  address 
her  with  that  half  caressing,  half-bantering 
equality,  the  girl's  mind  grew  more  and 
more  hopelessly  confused.  She  withdrew, 
as  was  expected  of  her,  to  write  her  let- 
ters, though  without  knowing  how  to  fulfil 
that  duty.  She  could  write  (of  course)  to 
her  father.  It  was  of  course,  and  so  was 
what  she  told  him.  "  We  arrived  about 
six  o'clock.  I  was  dreadfully  confused 
with  the  noise  and  the  crowds  of  people. 
Mamma  was  very  kind.  She  bids  me 
send  you  her  love.  The  house  is  very 
fine,  and  full  of  furniture,  and  fires  in  all 
the  rooms;  but  one  wants  that,  for  it 
is  much  colder  here.  We  are  going  out 
after  luncheon  to  call  on  my  aunt  Caven- 
dish. I  wish  very  much  I  knew  who  she 
was,  or  who  ray  other  relations  are ;  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  find  out  in  time."  This 
was  the  scope  of  Frances's  letter.  And 
she  did  not  feel  warranted,  somehow,  in 
writing  to  Constance.  She  knew  so  little 
of  Constance;  and  was  she  not  in  some 
respects  a  supplanter,  taking  Constance's 
place  ?  When  she  had  finished  her  short 
letter  to  her  father,  which  was  all  fact,  with 
very  few  reflections,  Frances  paused  and 
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looked  round  her,  and  felt  no  further  in- 
spiration. Should  she  write  to  Mariuccia  ? 
But  that  would  require  time—  there  was 
so  much  to  be  said  to  Mariuccia.  Facts 
were  not  what  she  would  want  —  at  least, 
it  would  have  to  be  facts  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  Frances  felt  that  daylight  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  new  life,  the 
necessity  to  be  ready  for  luncheon  and  to 
go  out  after,  were  not  conditions  under 
which  she  could  begin  to  pour  out  her 
heart  to  her  old  nurse,  the  attendant  of 
her  childhood.  She  must  put  off  till  the 
evening,  when  she  should  be  alone  and 
undisturbed,  with  time  and  leisure  to  col- 
lect all  her  thoughts  and  first  impressions. 
She  put  down  her  pen,  which  was  not, 
indeed,  an  instrument  she  was  much  ac- 
customed to  wield,  and  began  to  think 
instead;  but  all  her  thinking  would  not 
tell  her  who  the  relatives  were  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  be  presented ;  and  she 
reflected  with  horror  that  her  ignorance 
must  betray  the  secret  which  she  had  so 
carefully  kept,  and  expose  her  father  to 
further  and  further  criticism. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  avoiding 
this  danger,  and  that  was  through  Mark- 
ham,  who  alone  could  help  her,  who  was 
the  only  individual  in  whom  she  could 
feel  a  confidence  that  he  would  give  her 
what  information  he  could,  and  under- 
stand why  she  asked.  If  she  could  but 
find  Markham !  she  went  down-stairs,  tim- 
idly flitting  along  the  great  staircase 
through  the  great  drawing-room,  which 
was  vacant,  and  found  no  trace  of  him. 
She  lingered,  peeping  out  from  between 
the  curtains  of  the  windows  upon  the  leaf- 
less gardens  outside  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine, the  passing  carriages  which  she 
could  see  through  their  bare  boughs,  the 
broad  pavement  close  at  hand  with  so  few 
passengers,  the  clatter  now  and  then  of  a 
hansom,  which  amused  her  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  perplexity,  or  the  drawing  up 
of  a  brougham  at  some  neighboring  door. 
After  a  minute's  distraction  thus,  she  re- 
turned again  to  make  further  investiga- 
tions from  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
Ceep  over  the  balusters  to  watch  for  her 
rother.  At  last  she  had  the  good  luck 
to  perceive  him  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor.  She  darted 
down  as  swift  as  a  bird  and  touched  him 
on  the  sleeve.  He  bad  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  as  if  preparing  to  go  out.  "  Oh," 
she  said  in  a  breathless  whisper,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you ;  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing," holding  up  her  hand  with  a  warn- 
ing hush. 

"What    is    it?"    returned    Markham, 
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chiefly  with  his  eyebrows,  with  a  comic 
affectation  of  silence  and  secrecy  which 
tempted  her  to  laugh  in  spite  of  herself. 
Then  he  nodded  his  head,  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  led  her  up-stairs  to  the  draw- 
ing-room again.  "  What  is  it  you  want  to 
ask  me?  Is  it  a  state  secret?  The  pal- 
ace is  full  of  spies,  and  the  walls  of  ears," 
said  Markham  with  mock  solemnity,  "  and 
I  may  risk  my  head  by  following  you. 
Fair  conspirator,  what  do  you  want  to 
ask?" 

"  O  Markham,  don't  laugh  at  me  —  it  is 
serious.  Please,  who  is  my  aunt  Caven- 
dish ?  " 

"You  little  Spartan!"  he  said;  "you 
are  a  plucky  little  girl,  Fan.  You  won't 
betray  the  daddy,  come  what  may.  You 
are  quite  right,  my  dear ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  told  you.  I  don't  approve  of  him, 
though  I  approve  of  you." 

44  Papa  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases," 
said  Frances  steadily ;  "  that  is  not  what 
I  asked  you,  please." 

He  stood  and  smiled  at  her,  patting  her 
on  the  shoulder.  "  I  wonder  if  you  will 
stand  by  me  like  that,  when  you  hear  me 
get  ray  due  ?  Who  is  your  aunt  Caven- 
dish ?  She  is  your  father's  sister,  Fan ; 
I  think  the  only  one  who  is  left." 

"  Papa's  sister !  I  thought  it  must  be 
—  on  the  other  side." 

"  My  mother,"  said  Markham,  "  has  few 
relations;  which  is  a  misfortune  that  I 
bear  with  equanimity.  Mrs.  Cavendish 
married  a  lawyer  a  great  many  years  ago, 
Fan,  when  he  was  poor ;  and  now  he  is 
very  rich,  and  they  will  make  him  a  judge 
one  of  these  days." 

"A  judge,"  said  Frances.  "Then  he 
must  be  very  good  and  wise.  And  my 
aunt " 

•*  My  dear,  the  wife's  qualities  are  not 
as  yet  taken  into  account.  She  is  very 
good,  I  don't  doubt ;  but  they  don't  mean 
to  raise  her  to  the  bench.  You  must  re- 
member when  you  go  there,  Fan,  that 
they  are  the  other  side" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  other 
side?"  inquired  Frances  anxiously,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  the  kind,  queer,  insignifi- 
cant personage,  who  yet  was  so  important 
in  this  house. 

Markham  gave  forth  that  little  chuckle 
of  a  laugh  which  was  his  special  note  of 
merriment.  "You  will  soon  find  it  out 
for  yourself,"  he  replied;  "but  the  dear 
old  mammy  can  hold  her  own.  Is  that 
all?  for  I'm  running  off;  I  have  an  en- 
gagement." 

"  Oh,  not  all  —  not  half.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  —  I  want  to  know  —  1  —  I  don't 
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know  where  to  begin,"  said  Frances,  with 
her  hand  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"Nor  I,"  he  retorted  with  a  laugh. 
"  Let  me  go  now ;  we'll  find  an  opportu- 
nity. Keep  your  eyes,  or  rather  your 
ears,  open ;  but  don't  take  all  you  hear 
for  gospel.  Good-bye  till  to-night.  I'm 
coming  here  to-night." 

•'  Don't  you  live  here  ?  w  said  Frances, 
accompanying  him  to  the  door. 

"  Not  such  a  fool,  thank  you,"  replied 
Markham,  stopping  her  gently,  and  clos- 
ing the  door  of  the  room  with  care  after 
him  as  he  went  away. 

Frances  was  much  discouraged  by  find- 
ing nothing  but  that  closed  door  in  front 
of  her  where  she  had  been  gazing  into  his 
ugly  but  expressive  face.  It  made  a  sort 
of  dead  stop,  an  emphatic  punctuation, 
marking  the  end.  Why  should  he  say  he 
was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  live  at  home 
with  his  mother?  Why  should  he  be  so 
nice  and  yet  so  odd  ?  Why  had  Constance 
warned  her  not  to  put  herself  in  Mark- 
ham's  hands  ?  All  this  confused  the  mind 
of  Frances  whenever  she  began  to  think. 
And  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
herself.  She  stole  to  the  window  and 
watched  through  the  white  curtains,  and 
saw  him  go  away  in  the  hansom  which 
stood  waiting  at  the  door.  She  felt  a 
vacancy  in  the  bouse  after  his  departure, 
the  loss  of  a  support,  an  additional  silence 
and  sense  of  solitude;  even  something 
like  a  panic  took  possession  of  her  soul. 
The  impulse  was  to  rush  up-stairs  again 
and  shut  herself  up  in  her  room.  She  had 
never  yet  been  alone  with  her  mother 
except  for  a  moment.  She  dreaded  the 
(quite  unnecessary,  to  her  thinking)  meal 
which  was  coming,  at  which  she  must  sit 
down  opposite  to  Lady  Markham,  with 
that  solemn  old  gentleman,  dressed  like 
Mr.  Durant,  and  that  gorgeous  theatrical 
figure  of  a  footman,  serving  the  two  ladies. 
Ah,  how  different  from  Domenico  —  poor 
Domenico,  who  had  called  her  carina  from 
her  childhood,  and  who  wept  over  her 
hand  as  be  kissed  it,  when  she  was  com- 
ing away  1  Oh  when  should  she  see  these 
faithful  friends  again? 

44 1  want  you  to  be  quite  at  your  ease 
with  your  aunt  Cavendish,"  said  Lady 
Markham  at  luncheon,  when  the  servants 
had  left  the  room.  "  She  will  naturally 
want  to  know  all  about  your  father  and 
your  way  of  living.  We  have  not  talked 
very  much  on  that  subject,  my  dear,  be- 
cause, for  one  thing,  we  have  not  had 
much  time ;  and  because  — —  But  she 
will  want  to  know  all  the  little  details. 
And,  my  darling,  I  want  just  to  tell  you, 


to  warn  you.  Poor  Caroline  is  not  very 
fond  of  me.  Perhaps  it  is  natural.  She 
may  say  things  to  you  about  your  moth- 
er  " 

"  O  no,  mamma,"  said  Frances,  looking 
up  in  her  mother's  face. 

"  You  don't  know,  my  dear.  Some  peo- 
ple have  a  great  deal  of  prejudice.  Your 
aunt  Caroline,  as  is  quite  natural,  takes  a 
different  view.  I  wonder  if  I  can  make 
you  understand  what  I  mean  without 
using  words  which  I  don't  want  to  use?" 

••  Yes,"  said  Frances ;  "  you  may  trust 
me,  mamma ;  I  think  I  understand." 

Lady  Markham  rose  and  came  to  where 
her  child  sat,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 
"  My  dear,  I  think  you  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Constance 
was  always  hot-headed.  She  would  not 
make  friends,  when  I  wished  ber  to  make 
friends.  The  Cavendishes  are  very  rich ; 
they  have  no  children,  Frances.  Nat- 
urally, I  wish  you  to  stand  well  with  them. 
Besides  that  I  would  not  allow  ber  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  I  would  keep  you 
from  her  —  that  is  what  I  call  conscience, 
and  Markham  calls  pride." 

Frances  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 
She  did  not  understand  what  the  wealth 
of  the  Cavendishes  had  to  do  with  it; 
everything  else  she  could  understand. 
She  was  very  willing,  nay,  eager  to  see 
ber  father's  sister,  yet  very  determined 
that  no  one  should  say  a  word  to  her  to 
the  detriment  of  her  mother.  So  far  as 
that  went,  in  her  own  mind  all  was  clear. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
DIET  IN  RELATION  TO  AGE  AND  ACTIVITY. 
BY  SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough  per- 
haps, has  been  uttered  concerning  the 
prejudicial  effects  on  the  body  of  habitu- 
ally using  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  rare 
now  to  find  any  one,  well  acquainted  with 
human  physiology,  and  capable  of  observ- 
ing and  appreciating  the  ordinary  wants 
and  usages  of  life  around  him,  who  does 
not  believe  that,  with  few  exceptions,  men 
and  women  are  healthier  and  stronger, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, 
without  such  drinks  than  with  them. 
And  confessedly  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing new  to  be  said  respecting  a  conclu- 
sion which  has  been  so  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, discussed,  and  tested  by  expe- 
rience, as  this.  It  is  useless,  and  indeed 
impolitic,  in  the  well-intentioned  effort  to 
arouse  public  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
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make  exaggerated  statements  in  relation 
thereto.  But  the  important  truth  has  still 
to  be  preached,  repeated,  and  freshly 
illustrated,  when  possible,  in  every  quarter 
of  society,  because  a  very  natural  bias  oi 
self-indulgence  is  always  present  to  ob- 
scure men's  views  of  those  things  which 
gratify  it.  While,  in  addition  to  this,  an 
exceedingly  clever  commercial  interest  of 
enormous  influence  and  proportions  never 
ceases  to  vaunt  its  power  to  provide  us 
with  "the  soundest,"  "purest,"  and  — 
most  to  be  suspected  of  all  —  with  even 
"medically  certified,"  forms  of  spirit, 
wine,  and  beer ;  apparently  rendering  alco- 
holic products  conformable  to  the  require- 
ments of  some  physiological  law  supposed 
to  demand  their  employment,  and  thus 
insinuating  the  semblance  of  a  proof  that 
they  are  generally  valuable,  or  at  least 
harmless,  as  an  accompaniment  of  food  at 
our  daily  meals. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  evils  of 
"  drink  "  that  I  propose  to  deal  here :  they 
are  thus  alluded  to  because,  in  making  a 
few  observations  on  the  kindred  subject  of 
food,  I  desire  to  commence  with  a  remark 
on  the  comparison,  so  far  as  that  is  possi- 
ble, between  the  deleterious  effects  on  the 
body  of  erroneous  views  and  practice  in 
regard  of  drinking,  and  in  regard  of  eat- 
ing, respectively. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  been  com- 
pelled by  facts  which  are  constantly  com- 
ing before  me,  to  accept  the  conclusion 
that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual 
disease,  of  impaired  vigor,  and  of  short- 
ened life,  accrues  to  civilized  man,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed  in  our  own  country 
and  throughout  western  and  central  Eu- 
rope, from  erroneous  habits  in  eating, 
than  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
drink,  considerable  as  I  know  the  evil  of 
that  to  be.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  similar 
comparison  might  not  be  made  between 
the  respective  influence  of  those  agencies 
in  regard  of  moral  evil  also ;  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  indulge  in  speculative  asser- 
tion, and  suspect  that  an  accurate  conclu- 
sion on  this  subject  may  be  beyond  our 
reach  at  present. 

It  was  the  perception,  during  many 
years  of  opportunity  to  observe,  of  the 
extreme  indifference  manifested  by  the 
general  public  to  any  study  of  food,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  its  uses  and 
value,  together  with  a  growing  sense  on 
my  own  part  of  the  vast  importance  of 
diet  to  the  healthy  as  well  as  to  the  sick, 
which  led  me  in  the  year  1879 to  write  two 
articles  in  this  review  entitled  "Food  and 
Feeding."  And  since  that  date  fresh  expe- 


rience has,  I  confess,  still  enhanced  my 
estimate  of  the  value  of  such  knowledge, 
which  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate, when  regarding  that  one  object  of 
coexistence  which  I  suppose  all  persons  de- 
sire to  attain,  viz.,  an  ample  duration  of 
time  for  enjoying  the  healthy  exercise  of 
bodily  and  mental  function.  Few  would, 
I  presume,  consider  length  of  life  a  boon 
apart  from  the  possession  of  fairly  good 
health  ;  but  this  latter  beiog  granted,  the 
desire  for  a  prolonged  term  of  existeoce 
appears  to  be  almost  universal. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  * 
proportion  amounting  at  least  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  disease  which  em- 
bitters the  middle  and  latter  part  of  life 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
the  population  is  due  to  avoidable  errors 
in  diet.  Further,  while  such  disease  ren- 
ders so  much  of  life,  for  many,  disappoint- 
ing, unhappy,  and  profitless,  a  term  of 
painful  endurance ;  for  not  a  few  it  short- 
ens life  considerably.  It  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task  —  and  its  results  if  displayed 
here  would  be  striking — to  adduce  in 
support  of  these  views  a  numerical  state- 
ment showing  causes  which  prematurely 
terminate  life  among  the  classes  referred 
to  in  this  country,  based  upon  the  regis- 
trar-general's reports,  or  by  consulting 
the  records  of  life-assurance  experience. 
I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  these  materials 
in  this  place,  although  it  would  be  right  to 
do  so  in  the  columns  of  a  medical  jour- 
nal. My  object  here  is  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  public  to  certain  facts  about 
diet  which  are  insufficiently  known,  and 
therefore  inadequately  appreciated.  And 
I  shall  assume  that  ample  warrant  for  the 
observations  made  here  is  within  my 
reach,  and  can  be  made  available  if  re- 
quired. 

At  the  outset  of  the  few  and  brief  re- 
marks which  the  space  at  my  disposal 
permits  me  to  make,  I  shall  intimate, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  any  dietary  system  which 
excludes  the  present  generally  recognized 
sources  and  varieties  of  food.  It  is  pos- 
sible indeed  that  we  may  yet  add  consid- 
erably to  those  we  already  possess,  and 
with  advantage ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  dispensing  with  any  one  of 
them.  When  we  consider  how  varied  are 
the  races  of  man,  and  how  dissimilar  are 
the  climatic  conditions  which  affect  him, 
and  how  in  each  climate  the  occupations, 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  even 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, largely  differ,  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  admit  that  any  one  of  all  the 
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sources  of  food  hitherto  known  may  be 
made  available,  may  in  its  turn  become 
desirable,  and  even  essential  to  life. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
for  example,  a  vegetarian  diet  would  be 
impracticable,  because  the  elements  of  it 
cannot  be  produced  in  that  region;  and 
were  it  possible  to  supply  him  with  them, 
life  could  not  be  supported  thereby.  Ani- 
mal food  in  large  quantity  is  necessary  to 
sustain  existence  in  the  low  temperature 
to  which  he  is  exposed.  But  I  desire  <o 
oppose  any  scheme  for  circumscribing  the 
food  resources  of  the  world,  and  any  form 
of  a  statute  of  limitations  to  our  diet,  not 
merely  because  it  can  be  proved  inappli- 
cable, as  in  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux, 
under  certain  local  and  circumscribed  con- 
ditions, but  because  I  hold  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  limiting  mankind  to  the  use  of  any 
one  class  of  foods  among  many  is  in  itself 
an  erroneous  one.  Thus,  for  example, 
while  sympathizing  to  a  large  extent  my- 
self with  the  practice  of  what  is  called 
"vegetarianism"  in  diet,  and  knowing 
how  valuable  the  exclusive  or  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  products  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  may  be  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  adult  population  of  ourown 
and  of  other  countries  in  the  temperate 
zones,  and  for  most  of  that  which  inhabits 
the  torrid  zone,  I  object  strongly  to  a  dog- 
matic assertion  that  such  limitation  of 
their  food  is  desirable  for  any  class  or 
body  of  persons  whatever.  Moreover,  an 
exclusive  or  sectarian  spirit  always  creeps 
in  sooner  or  later,  wherever  an  "  ism  "  of 
any  kind  leads  the  way,  which  sooner  or 
later  brings  in  its  train  assertions  barely 
supported  by  fact,  the  equivocal  use  of 
terms,  evasion  —  in  short,  untruthfulness, 
unintended  and  unperceived  by  the  well- 
meaning  people  who,  having  adopted  the 
"  ism,"  at  last  suffer  quite  unconsciously 
from  obscurity  of  vision,  and  are  in  dan- 
ger  of  becoming  blind  partisans. 

Thus  the  term  "  vegetarian,"  as  used  to 
distinguish  a  peculiar  diet,  has  no  mean- 
ing whatever  unless  it  implies  that  all  the 
articles  of  food  so  comprised  are  to  be 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  ad- 
mitting, of  course,  the  very  widest  scope 
to  that  term.  In  that  sense  the  vegetable 
kingdom  may  be  held  to  embrace  all  the 
cereals,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats, 
maize,  rice,  and  millet;  all  the  leguminous 
plants  —  beans,  peas,  and  lentils ;  all  the 
roots  and  tubers  containing  chiefly  starch, 
as  the  potato,  yam,  etc. ;  the  plants  yield- 
ing sago  and  arrowroot;  the  sources  of 
sugar  in  the  cane  and  beet,  etc. ;  all  the 
garden  herbs  and  vegetables;  the  nuts, 


and  all  the  fruits.  Then  there  are  the 
olive  and  other  plants  yielding  the  impor- 
tant element  of  oil  in  great  abundance. 
An  admirable  assortment,  to  which  a  few 
minor  articles  beloog,  not  necessary  to  be 
specified  here.  An  excellent  display  of 
foods,  which  suffice  to  support  life  in  cer- 
tain favorable  conditions,  and  which  may 
be  served  in  varied  and  appetizing  forms. 
And  to  those  who  find  their  dietary  within 
the  limits  of  this  list  the  name  of  vegeta- 
rian is  rightly  applicable.  But  such  is  by 
no  means  the  practice  of  the  self-styled 
vegetarians  we  usually  meet  with.  It 
was  only  the  other  evening,  in  a  crowded 
drawing-room,  that  a  handsome,  well-de- 
veloped, and  manifestly  well  -  nourished 
girl  —  "a  picture  of  health  "  and  vigor  — 
informed  me  with  extreme  satisfaction 
that  she  had  been  a  "  vegetarian "  for 
several  months,  and  how  thoroughly  that 
dietary  system  agreed  with  her.  She 
added  that  she  was  recommending  all  her 
friends  (how  natural!)  to  be  vegetarians 
also, continuing,  "And  do  you  not  believe 
I  am  right  ?  "  On  all  grounds,  one  could 
only  assure  her  that  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  admirably  illustrating  the  theory 
of  her  daily  life,  whatever  that  might  be, 
adding,  "But  now  will  vou  tell  me  what 
your  diet  consists  of?'*  As  happens  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  my  young 
and  blooming  vegetarian  replied  that  she 
took  an  egg  and  milk  in  quantity,  besides 
butter,  not  only  at  breakfast,  but  again  in 
the  form  of  pudding,  pastry,  fritter,  or 
cake,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  cheese  at  each 
of  the  two  subsequent  meals  of  the  day : 
animal  food,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  of  a 
choice,  and  some  of  it  in  a  concentrated 
form.  To  call  a  person  thus  fed  a  vegeta- 
rian is  a  palpable  error;  to  proclaim  one- 
self so  almost  required  a  stronger  term  to 
denote  the  departure  from  accuracy  in- 
volved. Yet  so  attractive  to  some,  pos- 
sessing a  moral  sense  not  too  punctilious, 
is  the  small  distinction  attained  by  becom- 
ing sectarian,  and  partisans  of  a  quasi- 
novel  and  somewhat  questioned  doctrine, 
that  an  equivocal  position  is  accepted  in 
order  to  retain  if  possible  the  term  "  veg- 
etarian" as  the  ensign  of  a  party,  the 
members  of  which  consume  abundantly 
strong  animal  food,  abjuring  it  only  in  its 
grosser  forms  of  flesh  and  fish.  And 
hence  it  happens,  as  I  have  lately  learned, 
that  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  are 
now  designated  in  the  language  of  "  veg- 
etarianism," by  the  terra  "  animal  prod* 
ucts?  an  ingenious  but  evasive  expedient 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  speaking  of 
them  as  animal  food. 
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Let  us,  for  one  moment  only,  regard 
milk,  witb  which,  on  nature's  plan,  we 
have  all  been  fed  for  the  first  year,  or 
thereabout,  of  our  lives,  and  during  which 
term  we  made  a  larger  growth  and  a  more 
important  development  than  in  any  other 
year  among  the  whole  tale  of  the  life 
which  has  passed,  however  long  it  may 
have  been.  How,  in  any  sense,  can  that 
year  of  plenty  and  expansion,  which  we 
may  have  been  happy  and  fortunate  enough 
to  owe  —  an  inextinguishable  debt  —  to 
maternal  love  and  bounty,  be  said  to  be  a 
year  of "  vegetarian  diet "  ?  Will  any  man 
henceforward  dare  thus  to  distinguish  the 
source  from  which  he  drew  his  early  life? 
Unhappily,  indeed,  for  want  of  wisdom, 
the  natural  ration  of  some  infants  is  oc- 
casionally supplemented  at  an  early  period 
by  the  addition  of  vegetable  matter;  but 
the  practice  is  almost  always  undesirable, 
and  is  generally  paid  for  by  a  sad  and 
premature  experience  of  indigestion  to 
the  helpless  baby.  Poor  baby !  who,  un- 
like its  progenitors  in  similar  circum- 
stances, while  forced  to  pay  the  penalty, 
has  not  even  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoy- 
ing a  delightful  but  naughty  dish  before- 
hand. 

The  vegetarian  restaurant  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  last  summer  supplied  thou- 
sands of  excellent  and  nutritious  meals  at 
a  cheap  rate,  to  the  great  advantage  of  its 
customers;  but  the  practice  of  insisting 
with  emphasis  that  '*  a  vegetable  diet " 
was  supplied  was  wholly  indefensible, 
since  it  contained  eggs  and  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  not  more  than  six  months  since  I 
observed  in  a  well  known  weekly  journal 
a  list  of  some  half-dozen  receipts  for 
dishes  recommended  on  authority  as  spec- 
imens of  vegetarian  diet.  All  were  savory 
combinations,  and  every  one  contained 
eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  the  vegetable  elements 
being  in  comparatively  small  proportion. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  supporters  of 
this  system  of  mixed  diet  to  find  a  term 
which  conveys  the  truth,  that  truth  being 
that  they  abjure  the  use,  as  food,  of  all 
animal  flesh.  The  words  "vegetable" 
and  "vegetarian  "  have  not  the  remotest 
claim  to  express  that  fact,  while  they  have 
an  express  meaning  of  their  own  in  daily 
use  —  namely,  the  obvious  one  of  desig- 
nating products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  may  not  be  easy  at  once  to  construct  a 
simple  term  which  differentiates  clearly 
from  the  true  vegetarian  the  person  who 
also  uses  various  foods  belonging  to  the 
animal   kingdom,  and  who  abjures  only 
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the  flesh  of  animals.  But  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  be  spared  the  obscure  lan- 
guage, or  rather  the  inaccurate  statement 
to'  which  milk  and  tgg  consumers  are 
committed,  in  assuming  a  title  which  has 
for  centuries  belonged  to  that  not  incon- 
siderable body  of  persons  whose  habits  of 
life  confer  the  right  to  use  it.  And  I  feel 
sure  that  my  friends  "the  vegetarians," 
living  on  a  mixed  diet,  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  a  more  appropriate  desig- 
nation to  distinguish  them ;  if  not,  we 
must  endeavor  to  invent  one  for  them. 

But  why  should  we  limit  by  dogma  or 
otherwise  man's  liberty  to  select  his  food 
and  drink?  I  appreciate  the  reason  for 
abstaining  from  alcoholic  drinks  derived 
from  benevolent  motive  or  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  entertain  for  it  the  highest  re- 
spect, although  I  cannot  myself  claim  the 
merit  of  self-denial  or  the  credit  of  setting 
an  example  — abstaining,  like  many  oth- 
ers, solely  because  experience  has  taught 
that  to  act  otherwise  is  manifestly  to  do 
myself  an  injury. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  which  I 
desire  to  establish,  namely,  that  the  great 
practical  rule  of  life  in  regard  of  human 
diet  will  not  be  found  in  enforcing  limita- 
tion of  the  sources  of  food  which  nature 
has  abundantly  provided.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  rule  is  fulfilled  in  the  perfect 
development  of  the  art  of  adapting  food 
of  any  and  every  kind  to  the  needs  of  the 
body  according  to  the  very  varied  circum- 
stances of  the  individual,  at  different  ages, 
with  different  forms  of  activity,  with  dif- 
ferent inherent  personal  peculiarities,  and 
with  different  environments.  This  may 
read  at  first  sight  perhaps  like  a  truism ; 
but  how  important  is  the  doctrine,  and  how 
completely  it  is  ignored  in  the  experience 
of  life  by  most  people,  it  will  be  my  object 
here  to  show. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  young  and  rapidly  growing  infant, 
whose  structures  have  to  be  formed  on 
the  soft  and  slender  lines  laid  down  be- 
fore birth,  whose  organs  have  to  be  solidi- 
fied and  expanded  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  in  which  tissues  of  all  kinds  are 
formed  with  immense  rapidity  and  activity, 
requires  animal  food  ready  prepared  in 
the  most  soluble  form  for  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Such  a  food  is  milk;  and  if 
the  human  supply  is  insufficient,  we  ob- 
tain in  its  place  that  of  the  cow,  chiefly; 
and  during  the  first  year  of  life  milk  con- 
stitutes the  best  form  of  food.  After  that 
time  other  kinds  of  nourishment,  mostly 
well -cooked  wheaten  flour  in  various 
shapes,  begin  to  be  added  to  the  milk 
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which  long  continues  to  be  a  staple  source 
of  nourishment  to  the  young  animal. 
Eggs,  a  still  more  concentrated  form  of 
similar  food,  follow,  and  ultimately  the 
dietary  is  enlarged  by  additions  of  various 
kinds,  as  the  growing  process  continues 
through  youth  to  puberty,  when  liberty 
arrives  more  or  less  speedily  to  do  in  all 
such  matters  "  as  others  do."  On  reach- 
ing manhood,  the  individual  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  acquires  the  pre- 
vailing habit  of  his  associates,  and  be 
feeds  after  that  uniform  prescription  of 
diet  which  prevails,  with  little  disposition 
to  question  its  suitability  to  himself.  A 
young  fellow  in  the  fulness  of  health,  and 
habituated  to  daily  active  life  in  the  open 
air,  may,  under  the  stimulus  of  appetite 
and  enjoyment  in  gratifying  it,  often 
largely  exceed  both  in  quantity  and  variety 
of  food  what  is  necessary  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  his  system,  without  paying  a 
very  exorbitant  price  for  the  indulgence. 
If  the  stomach  is  sensitive  or  not  very 
powerful,  it  sometimes  rejects  an  extrava- 
gant ration  of  food,  either  at  once  or  soon 
after  the  surfeit  has  been  committed;  but 
if  the  digestive  force  is  considerable,  the 
meals,  habitually  superabundant  as  they 
may  be,  are  gradually  absorbed,  and  the 
surplus  fund  of  nutrient  material  unused 
is  stored  up  in  some  form.  When  a  cer- 
tain amount  has  been  thus  disposed  of, 
the  capacity  for  storage  varying  greatly 
in  different  persons,  an  undesirable  bal- 
ance remains  against  the  feeder,  and  in 
young  people  is  mostly  rectified  by  a  '*  bil- 
ious attack/*  through  the  agency  of  which 
a  few  hours  of  vomiting  and  misery 
square  the  account.  Then  the  same  proc- 
ess of  overfeeding  recommences  with 
renewed  appetite  and  sensations  of  invig- 
orated digestion,  until  in  two  or  three,  or 
five  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  amount  of  food  in- 
gested and  the  habit  of  expending  or 
eliminating  it  from  the  body,  the  recurring 
attack  appears  and  again  clears  the  sys- 
tem, and  so  on  during  several  years  of 
life.  If  the  individual  takes  abundant 
exercise  and  expends  much  energy  in  the 
business  of  life,  a  large  quantity  of  food 
can  be  properly  disposed  of.  Such  a  per- 
son enjoys  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  a 
healthy  appetite,  and  doing  so  with  ordi- 
nary prudence  not  only  takes  no  harm, 
but  consolidates  the  frame  and  enables  it 
to  resist  those  manifold  unseen  sources 
of  evil  which  are  prone  to  affect  injuri- 
ously the  feeble.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  inactive,  takes  little  exercise,  spends 
most  of   his  time  in  close  air  and  in  a 


warm  temperature,  shaping  his  diet  w* 
ertheless  on  the  liberal  scheme  jot 
described,  the  balance  of  unexpended  t* 
triment  soon  tells  more  or  less  beavuj 
against  him,  and  must  be  thrown  off  ia 
some  form  or  another. 

After  the  first  half  or  so  of  life  has 
passed  away,  instead  of  periodical  sicfe 
ness,  the  unemployed  material  may  be  rel- 
egated in  the  form  of  fat  to  be  stored  at 
the  external  surface  of  the  body,  or  be 
packed  among  the  internal  organs,  aed 
thus  he  or  she  may  become  corpulent  and 
heavy,  if  a  facility  for  converting  appro- 
priate material  into  fat  is  consistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  individual;  for 
some  constitutions  appear  to  be  without 
the  power  of  storing  fat,  however  rick 
the  diet  or  inactive  their  habits  may  be. 
When  therefore  this  process  cannot  take 
place,  and  in  many  instances  also  when  rt 
is  in  action,  the  over-supply  of  nutritions 
elements  ingested  must  go.  somewhere, 
more  or  less  directly,  to  produce  disease 
in  some  other  form,  probably  at  first  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  liver,  and 
next  appearing  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  or 
to  cause  fluxes  and  obstructions  of  vari- 
ous kMids.  Thus  recurring  attacks  of 
gout  perform  the  same  duty,  or  nearly  so, 
at  this  period  of  life,  that  the  bilious  at- 
tacks accomplished  in  youth,  only  the  for- 
mer process  is  far  more  damaging  to  the 
constitution  and  materially  injures  it.  In 
relation  to  liver  derangement  and  inordi- 
nate fat  production,  we  may  see  the  proc- 
ess rapidly  performed  before  our  eyes,  if 
we  so  desire,  in  the  cellars  of  Strasburg. 
For  the  unfortunate  goose  which  is  made 
by  force  to  swallow  more  nutritive  matter 
than  is  good  for  it  in  the  shape  of  food 
which,  excellent  in  appropriate  conditions, 
is  noxious  to  the  last  degree  when  not 
expended  by  the  consumer  —  I  mean  good 
milk  and  barleymeal  —  falls  a  victim  in 
less  than  a  month  of  this  gluttonous  living 
to  that  form  of  fatty  liver  which  under  the 
name  of  foie  gras  offers  an  irresistible 
charm  to  the  gourmet  at  most  well-fur- 
nished tables.*  The  animal  being  thus 
fed  is  kept  in  a  close,  warm  temperature 
and  without  exercise,  a  mode  of  feeding 
and  a  kind  of  life  which  one  need  not 
after  all  go  to  Strasburg  to  observe,  since 

•  In  passing  I  would  strongly  commend  the  condition 
o!  those  poor  beasts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Adu- 
vivisection  Society,  since  more  disease  is  artificially 
produced  among  them  in  order  to  furnish  oar  tables 
with  the  /Atf,  than  by  all  the  physiologists  of  Europe 
who  in  the  interest,  not  of  the  human  palate,  but  of 
human  progress  as  affected  by  therapeutic  knowledge, 
sometimes  propagate  and  observe  certain  unknown 
forms  of  disease  among  a  few  of  the  lower  animals. 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  approach  to  it, 
and  to  watch  the  principle  carried  out, 
although  only  to  a  less  considerable  ex- 
tent, anywhere  and  everywhere  around 
us.  Numerous  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  no  claim  by  the  possession  of 
ornithological  characteristics  to  consan- 
guinity with  the  animal  just  named,  may 
be  said  nevertheless  to  manifest  signs  of 
relation  in  some  sort  thereto  —  not  cred- 
itable, perhaps,  to  the  goose,  the  Stras- 
burg  dietary  being  an  enforced  one  —  by 
their  habit  of  absorbing  superfluous  quan- 
tities of  nutriment  while  living  a  life  of 
inactivity,  and  of  course  sooner  or  later 
become  invalid  in  body,  unhappy  in  tem- 
per, and  decrepit  in  regard  of  mental 
power. 

For  let  us  observe  that  there  are  two 
forces  concerned  in  this  matter  of  bounti- 
ful feeding  which  must  be  considered  a 
little  further.  I  have  said  that  a  hearty, 
active  young  fellow  may  eat  perhaps  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  he  requires  to  re- 
place the  expenditure  of  his  life  and  re- 
pair the  loss  of  the  machine  in  its  working 
without  much  inconvenience.  He,  being 
robust  and  young,  has  two  functions  capa- 
ble of  acting  at  the  maximum  degree  of 
efficiency.  He  has  a  strong  digestion, 
and  can  convert  a  large  mass  of  food  into 
fluid  aliment  suitable  for  absorption  into 
the  system;  that  is  function  the  first. 
But  besides  this  he  has  the  power  of 
bringing  into  play  an  active  eliminating 
force,  which  rids  him  of  all  the  superflu- 
ous materials  otherwise  destined,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  become  mischievous  in  some 
shape;  and  that  is  function  the  second. 
To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  for  a 
time  whether  the  quantity  of  material 
which  his  food  supplies  to  the  body  is 
greater  than  his  ordinary  daily  expendi- 
ture demands,  because  his  energy  and 
activity  furnish  unstinted  opportunities  of 
eliminating  the  surplus  at  all  times.  But 
the  neglect  to  adjust  a  due  relation  be- 
tween the  ** income"  and  the  "output" 
cannot  go  on  forever  without  signs  of 
mischief  in  some  quarter.  A  tolerably 
even  correspondence  between  the  two 
must  by  some  means  be  maintained  to 
ensure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body. 
It  is  failure  to  understand,  first,  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  a  near  approach  to 
equality  between  the  supply  of  nutriment 
to  the  body  and  the  expenditure  produced 
by  the  activity  of  the  latter;  and,  second- 
ly, ignorance  of  the  method  of  attaining 
this  object  in  practice,  which  give  rise  to 
various  forms  of  disease  calculated  to  em- 


bitter and  shorten  life  after  the  period  of 
prime  has  passed. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  the  matters 
of  feeding  and  bodily  activity  a  surplus  of 
unexpended  sustenance  —  here  referred 
to  as  **the  balance"  —  is  by  its  nature 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  prudent 
men  desire  to  hold  with  their  bankers  in 
affairs  of  finance.  In  this  respect  we  de- 
sire to  augment  the  income,  endeavoring 
to  confine  expenditure  within  such  limits 
as  to  maintain  a  cash  balance  in  our  favor 
to  meet  exigencies  not  perhaps  foreseen. 
But  in  order  to  preserve  our  health  when 
that  period  of  blatant,  rampant,  irrepres- 
sible vigor  which  belongs  to  youth  has 
passed  away,  it  is  time  to  see  that  our  in- 
come of  food  and  our  expenditure  through 
such  activity  as  we  have  constitute  an 
harmonious  equality,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
the  balance  against  us  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial which  becomes  a  source  of  evil.  And 
it  is  a  balance  which  it  is  so  agreeable  and 
so  easy  to  form,  and  which  often  so  insid- 
iously augments,  unless  we  are  on  our 
guard  against  the  danger.  The  accumu- 
lated stores  of  aliment,  the  unspent  food, 
so  to  speak,  which  saturate  the  system 
are  happily  often  got  rid  of  by  those  spe- 
cial exercises  to  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  time  and  energy  is  devoted  by  some 
people.  It  is  to  this  end  that  men  at  home 
use  dumb-bells  or  heavy  clubs,  or  abroad 
shoot,  hunt,  and  row,  or  perform  athletic 
and  pedestrian  feats,  or  sweat  in  Turkish 
baths,  or  undergo  a  drench  at  some  for- 
eign watering-place  —  all  useful  exercises 
in  their  way,  but  pursued  to  an  extent  un- 
necessary for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
eliminate  superfluous  nutrient  materials, 
which  are  occasioning  derangements  in 
the  system,  for  which  these  modes  of  elim- 
ination are  the  most  efficient  cure,  and  are 
thus  often  ordered  by  the  medical  adviser. 
But  as  we  increase  in  age  — when  we 
have  spent,  say,  our  first  half-century  — 
less  energy  ana  activity  remain,  and  less 
expenditure  can  be  made ;  less  power  to 
eliminate  is  possible  at  fifty  than  at 
thirty,  still  less  at  sixty  and  upwards. 
Less  nutriment,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
in  proportion  as  age  advances,  or  rather 
as  activity  diminishes,  or  the  individual 
will  suffer.  If  he  continues  to  consume 
the  same  abundant  breakfast,  substan- 
tial lunches,  and  heavy  dinners,  which 
at  the  summit  of  his  power  he  could 
dispose  of  almost  with  impunity,  he  will 
in  time  certainly  either  accumulate  fat 
or  become  acquainted  with  gout  or  rheu- 
matism, or  show  signs  of  unhealthy  de- 
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posit  of  some  kind  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  processes  which  must  inevitably  em- 
poison, undermine,  or  shorten  his  remain- 
ing term  of  life.  He  must  reduce  his 
"intake,"  because  a  smaller  expenditure 
is  an  enforced  condition  of  existence.  At 
seventy  the  man's  power  has  further  di- 
minished, and  the  nutriment  must  corre- 
spond thereto,  if  he  desires  still  another 
term  of  comfortable  life.  And  why  should 
he  not?  Then  at  eighty,  with  less  activ- 
ity there  must  be  still  less  "  support."  And 
on  this  principle  he  may  yet  long  con- 
tinue, provided  he  is  not  the  victim  of  an 
inherited  taint  or  vice  of  system  too  pow- 
erful to  be  dominated,  or  that  no  unhappy 
accident  inflicts  a  lasting  injury  on  the 
machine,  or  no  unfortunate  exposure  to 
insanitary  poison  has  shaken  the  frame 
by  long  exhausting  fever ;  and  then  with 
a  fair  constitution  he  may  remain  free 
from  serious  troubles,  and  active  to  a 
right  good  old  age,  reaching  far  beyond 
the  conventional  seventy  years  which 
were  formerly  suppposed  to  represent 
the  full  limit  of  man's  fruitful  life  and 
work  on  earth. 

But  how  opposed  is  this  system  to  the 
favorite  popular  theory !  Have  we  not  all 
been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  the 
perfection  of  conduct  consists,  truly 
enough,  in  temperate  habits  in  youth  and 
middle  life,  such  duty,  however,  being 
mostly  enforced  by  the  pleasant  belief  that 
when  age  arrived  we  might  indulge  in  that 
extra  "  support  "  —  seductive  term,  often 
fruitful  of  mischief  —  which  the  feebleness 
of  advancing  years  is  supposed  to  de- 
serve ?  The  little  sensual  luxuries,  hith- 
erto forbidden,  now  suggested  by  the  lips 
of  loving  woman,  and  tendered  in  the 
confidence  of  well  doing  by  affectionate 
hands,  are  henceforth  to  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, enjoyed,  and  turned  to  profit  in 
the  evening  of  our  declining  years.  The 
extra  glass  of  cordial,  the  superlatively 
strong  extract  of  food,  are  now  to  become 
delicate  and  appropriate  aids  to  the  en- 
feebled frame.  Unhappily  for  this  doc- 
trine, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  at 
this  period  that  concentrated  aliments  are 
not  advantageous  or  wholesome,  but  are 
to  be  avoided  as  sources  generally  prolific 
of  trouble.  If  the  cordial  glass  and  the 
rich  food  are  to  be  enjoyed  at  any  time, 
whether  prudently  or  otherwise,  like  other 
pleasures  they  must  be  indulged  when 
strength  and  activity  are  great,  in  other 
words,  when  eliminating  power  is  at  its 
maximum,  assuredly  not  when  the  circula- 
tion is  becoming  slow  and  feeble,  and  the 


springs  of  life  are  on  the  ebb.  For  the 
flow  of  blood  cannot  be  driven  into  any 
semblance  of  the  youthful  torrent  by  the 
temporary  force  of  stimulants,  nor  is  it 
to  be  overcharged  by  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  rich  elements  which  can  no  longer 
be  utilized.  And  thus  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  an  unsuspected  source  of 
discomfort,  which  in  time  may  become 
disease,  sometimes  threatens  the  head  of 
the  household  —  a  source  which  I  would 
gladly  pass  over  if  duty  did  not  compel 
me  to  notice  it,  owing  as  it  is  to  the  sedu- 
lous and  tender  care  taken  by  the  devoted, 
anxious  partner  of  his  life,  who  in  secret 
has  long  noted  and  grieved  over  her  lord's 
declining  health  and  force.  She  observes 
that  he  is  now  more  fatigued  than  for- 
merly after  the  labors  of  the  day,  is  less 
vigorous  for  business,  for  exercise,  or  for 
sport,  less  energetic  every  way  in  design 
and  execution.  She  naturally  desires  to 
see  him  stronger,  to  sustain  the  enfeebled 
power  which  age  is  necessarily  undermin- 
ing; and  with  her  there  is  but  one  idea, 
and  it  is  practically  embodied  in  one 
method  —  viz.,  to  increase  his  force  by 
augmenting  his  nourishment.  She  re- 
monstrates at  every  meal  at  what  she 
painfully  feels  is  the  insufficient  portion 
of  food  he  consumes.  He  pleads  in  ex- 
cuse, almost  with  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  that  he  has  really  eaten  all  that  ap- 
petite permits,  but  he  is  besought  with 
plaintive  voice  and  affectionate  entreaty 
"to  try  and  take  a  little  more,"  and,  partly 
to  stay  the  current  of  gentle  complaint, 
partly  to  gratify  his  companion,  and  partly, 
as  with  a  faint  internal  sigh  he  may  con- 
fess to  himself,  '*  for  peace  and  comfort's 
sake,"  he  assents,  and  with  some  violence 
to  his  nature  forces  his  palate  to  comply, 
thus  adding  a  slight  burden  to  the  al- 
ready satiated  stomach.  Or  if  perchance 
endowed  with  a  less  compliant  nature  be 
is  churlish  enough  to  decline  the  prof- 
fered advice,  and  even  to  question  the 
value  of  a  cup  of  strong  beef  tea,  or  egg 
whipped  up  with  sherry,  which  unsought 
has  pursued  him  to  his  study,  or  been  sent 
to  his  office  between  eleven  and  twelve 
of  the  forenoon,  and  which  he  knows  by 
experience  must  if  swallowed  inevitably 
impair  an  appetite  for  lunch,  then  not  im- 
probably he  will  fall  a  victim  to  his  solici- 
tous helpmeet's  well-meaning  designs  in 
some  other  shape.  There  is  the  tasteless 
calfs-foot  jelly,  of  which  a  portion  may  be 
surreptitiously  introduced  into  a  bowl  of 
tea  with  simll  chance  that  its  presence 
will  be  detected,  especially  if  accompanied 
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by  a  good  modicum  of  cream ;  or  the  little 
cup  of  cocoa  or  of  coffee  masking  an  tgg 
well  beaten  and  smoothly  blended  to  tempt 
the  palate  —  types  of  certain  small  diplo- 
matic exercises,  delightful,  first,  because 
they  are  diplomatic  and  not  direct  in  exe- 
cution ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  sup- 
porting system  has  been  triumphantly 
maintained,  my  lord's  natural  and  instinc- 
tive objections  thereto  notwithstanding. 

But  the  loving  wife  —  for  whom  my 
sympathy  is  not  more  profound  than  is 
my  sorrow  for  her  almost  incurable  error 
in  relation  to  this  single  department  of 
her  duty  —  is  by  no  means  the  only  source 
of  fallacious  counsel  to  the  man  whose 
strength  is  slowly  declining  with  age. 
We  might  almost  imagine  him  to  be  the 
object  of  a  conspiracy*  so  numerous  are 
the  temptations  which  beset  him  on  every 
side.  The  daily  and  weekly  journals  dis- 
play column  after  column  of  advertise- 
ments, enumerating  all  manner  of  edibles 
and  drinkables,  and  loudly  trumpeting 
their  virtues,  the  chief  of  which  is  always 
declared  to  be  the  abundance  of  some 
quality  averred  to  be  at  once  medicinal 
and  nutritious.  Is  it  bread  that  we  are 
conjured  to  buy  ?  Then  it  is  warranted  to 
contain  some  chemical  element ;  let  it  be, 
for  example,  "  the  phosphate  in  large  pro- 
portion"—  a  mysterious  term  which  the 
advertising  tradesman  has  for  some  time 
past  employed  to  signify  a  precious  ele- 
ment, the  very  elixir  of  life,  which  some- 
how or  other  he  has  led  the  public  to  as- 
sociate with  the  nutriment  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  vaunts  accord- 
ingly. He  has  evidently  caught  the  no- 
tion from  the  advertising  druggist,  who 
loudly  declares  his  special  forms  of  half- 
food,  half-physic,  or  his  medicated  prepa- 
rations of  beef  and  mutton,  to  contain  the 
elements  of  nutrition  in  the  highest  form 
of  concentration,  among  which  have  most- 
ly figured  the  aforesaid  **  phosphates  "  — 
as  ifthey  were  not  among  the  most  com- 
mon and  generally  prevalent  of  the  earthly 
constituents  of  all  our  food  !  Then,  lest 
haply  a  stomach,  unaccustomed  to  the  new 
and  highly  concentrated  materials,  should, 
as  is  not  improbable,  find  itself  unequal  to 
the  task  of  digesting  and  absorbing  them, 
a  portion  of  gastric  juice,  borrowed  for 
the  occasion,  mostly  from  the  pig,  is  asso- 
ciated therewith  to  meet,  if  possible,  that 
difficulty,  and  so  to  introduce  the  nourish- 
ment by  hook  or  by  crook  into  the  system. 
I  don't  say  the  method  described  may  not 
be  useful  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  experienced  physician,  for  a 
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patient  exhausted  by  disease,  whose  sal- 
vation may  depend  upon  the  happy  com- 
bination referred  to.  But  it  is  the  popular 
belief  in  the  impossibility  of  having  too 
much  of  that  or  of  any  such  good  thing, 
provided  only  it  consists  of  nutritious 
food,  that  the  advertiser  appeals  to,  and 
appeals  successfully,  and  with  such  effect 
that  the  credulous  public  is  being  gulled 
to  an  enormous  extent. 

Then  even  our  drink  must  now  be  nu- 
tritious! Most  persons  might  naturally 
be  aware  that  the  primary  object  of  drink 
is  to  satisfy  thirst,  which  means  a  craving 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  tissues  — 
the  only  fluid  they  demand  and  utilize 
when  the  sensation  in  question  is  felt. 
Water  is  a  solvent  of  solids,  and  is  more 
powerful  to  this  end  when  employed  free 
from  admixture  with  any  other  solid  ma- 
terial. It  may  be  flavored,  as  in  tea  and 
otherwise,  without  impairing  its  solvent 
power,  but  when  mixed  with  any  concrete 
matter,  as  in  chocolate,  thick  cocoa,  or 
even  with  milk,  its  capacity  for  dissolving 
—  the  very  quality  for  which  it  was  de- 
manded —  is  in  great  part  lost.  So  plen- 
tiful is  nutriment  in  solid  food,  that  the 
very  last  place  where  we  should  seek  that 
quality  is  the  drink  which  accompanies 
the  ordinary  meal.  Here  at  least  we 
might  hope  to  be  free  from  an  exhortation 
to  nourish  ourselves,  when  desirous  only 
to  allay  thirst  or  moisten  our  solid  morsels 
with  a  draught  of  fluid.  Not  so;  there 
are  even  some  persons  who  must  wash 
down  their  ample  slices  of  roast  beef  with 
draughts  of  new  milk!  —  an  unwisely  de- 
vised combination  even  for  those  of  active 
habit,  but  for  men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  little  occupied  by  exercise  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dietary  blunders  which  can 
be  perpetrated. 

One  would  think  it  was  generally  known 
that  milk  is  a  peculiarly  nutritive  fluid, 
adapted  for  the  fast  growing  and  fattening 
young  mammal  —  admirable  for  such,  for 
our  small  children,  also  serviceable  to 
those  whose  muscular  exertion  is  great, 
and,  when  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  to 
those  who  cannot  take  meat.  For  us  who 
have  long  ago  achieved  our  full  growth, 
and  can  thrive  on  solid  fare,  it  is  alto- 
gether superfluous  and  mostly  mischiev- 
ous as  a  drink. 

Another  agent  in  the  combination  to 
maintain  for  the  man  of  advancing  age  his 
career  of  flesh-eater  is  the  dentist.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  at  this  period  of  life 
than  to  hear  complaints  of  indigestion  ex- 
perienced, so  it  is  affirmed,  because  mas- 
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tication  is  imperfectly  performed  for  want 
of  teeth.  The  dentist  deftly  repairs  the 
defective  implements,  and  the  important 
function  of  chewing  the  food  can  be  hence- 
forth performed  with  comfort.  But  with- 
out any  intention  to  justify  a  doctrine  of 
final  causes,  I  would  point  out  the  (Signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
masticating  powers  is  mostly  coincident 
with  the  period  of  life  when  that  species 
.  of  food  which  most  requires  their  action 

—  viz.,  solid  animal  fibre  —  is  little,  if  at 
all,  required  by  the  individual.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  latter  third  of  his  career  that  the 
softer  and  lighter  foods,  such  as  well- 
cooked  cereals,  some  light  mixed  animal 
and  vegetable  soups,  and  also  fish,  for 
which  teeth  are  barely  necessary,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  and  appropriate.  And 
the  man  with  imperfect  teeth  who  con- 
forms to  nature's  demand  for  a  mild,  non- 
stimulating  dietary  in  advanced  years  will 
mostly  be  blessed  with  a  better  digestion 
and  sounder  health  than  the  man  who, 
thanks  to  his  artificial  machinery,  can  eat 
and  does  eat  as  much  flesh  in  quantity 
and  variety  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue 
the  truly  artistic  achievements  of  a  clever 
and  experienced  dental  surgeon,  or  the 
comfort  which  he  affords.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  recourse  to  his  aid  when  our 
natural  teeth  fail,  for  the  purpose  of  vocal 
articulation,  to  say  nothing  of  their  relation 
to  personal  appearance :  on  such  grounds 
the  artificial  substitutes  rank  among  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. Only  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
chief  end  of  teeth,  so  far  as  mastication 
is  concerned,  has  in  advancing  age  been 
to  a  great  extent  accomplished,  and  that 
they  are  now  mainly  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses just  named.  But  I  cannot  help 
adding  that  there  are  some  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  those  who  have  throughout 
life  from  their  earliest  years  consumed 
little  or  no  flesh,  but  have  lived  on  a  diet 
chiefly  or  wholly  vegetarian,  will  be  found 
to  have  preserved  their  teeth  longer  than 
those  who  have  always  made  flesh  a  prom- 
inent part  of  their  daily  food. 

Then  there  is  that  occasional  visit  to 
the  tailor,  who,  tape  in  hand,  announces 
in  commercial  monotone  to  the  listening 
clerk  the  various  measurements  of  our 
girth,  and  congratulates  us  on  the  gradual 
increase  thereof.  He  never  in  his  life 
saw  you  looking  so  well,  and  "fancy,  sir, 
you  are  another  inch  below  your  armpits  " 

—  a  good  deal  below  —  "  since  last  year  ! " 
insidiously  intimating  that  in  another  year 


or  so  you  will  have  nearly  as  fine  a  chest 
as  Heenan.  And  you,  poor,  deluded  vic- 
tim, are  more  than  half  willing  to  believe 
that  your  increasing  size  is  an  equivalent 
to  increasing  health  and  strength,  espe- 
cially as  your  wife  emphatically  takes  that 
view,  and  regards  your  augmenting  port- 
liness with  approval.  Ten  years  have 
now  passed  away  since  you  were  forty, 
and  by  weight  twelve  stone  and  a  half  — 
a  fair  proportion  for  your  height  and  build. 
Now  you  turn  the  scale  to  one  stone  more, 
every  ounce  of  which  is  fat :  extra  weight 
to  be  carried  through  all  the  labors  of  life. 
If  you  continue  your  present  dietary  and 
habits,  and  live  five  or  seven  years  more, 
the  burden  of  fat  will  be  doubled ;  and 
that  insinuating  tailor  will  be  still  congrat- 
ulating you.  Meantime  you  are  "  running 
the  race  of  life  " —  a  figure  of  speech  less 
appropriate  to  you  at  the  present  moment 
than  it  formerly  was  —  handicapped  by  a 
weight  which  makes  active  movement  dif- 
ficult, upstair  ascents  troublesome,  res- 
piration thick  and  panting.  Not  one  man 
in  fifty  lives  to  a  good  old  age  in  this  con- 
dition. The  typical  man  of  eighty  or 
ninety  years,  still  retaining  a  respectable 
amount  of  energy  of  body  and  mind,  is 
lean  and  spare,  and  lives  on  slender  ra- 
tions. Neither  your  heart  nor  your  lungs 
can  act  easily  and  healthily,  being  op- 
pressed by  the  gradually  gathering  fat 
around.  And  this  because  you  continue 
to  eat  and  drink  as  you  did,  or  even  more 
luxuriously  than  you  did,  when  youth  and 
activity  disposed  of  that  moiety  of  food 
which  was  consumed  over  and  above  what 
the  body  required  for  sustenance.  Such 
is  the  import  of  that  balance  of  unex- 
pended aliment  which  your  tailor  and  your 
foolish  friends  admire,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  which,  should  you  re- 
cover your  senses  and  diminish  it,  they 
will  still  deplore,  half  frightening  you  back 
to  your  old  habits  again  by  saying:  "  You 
are  growing  thin ;  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  you  t "  Insane  and  mischievous  de- 
lusion 1 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
principle  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate and  support,  little  as  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precept  and  practice  of 
modern  authority,  was  clearly  enunciated 
so  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
writings  of  Luigi  Cornaro,  who  was  born 
of  noble  family  in  Venice  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
contemporary  for  seventy  years  with  Ti- 
tian, wrote  his  first  essay  on  the  subject  of 
regimen  and  diet  for  the  aged  when  eighty- 
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three  years  of  age,  producing  three  others 
during  the  subsequent  twelve  years.*  His 
object  was  to  show  that,  with  increasing 
age  and  diminished  powers,  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  quantity  of  food  roust 
be  taken  in  order  to  preserve  health.  He 
died  at  Padua,  "without  any  agony,  sit- 
ting in  an  elbow  chair,  being  above  an 
hundred  years  old." 
Thus  he  writes :  — 

There  are  old  lovers  of  feeding  who  say  that 
it  is  necessary  they  should  eat  and  drink  a 
great  deal  to  keep  up  their  natural  heat,  which 
is  constantly  diminishing  as  they  advance  in 
years;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  their  duty  to 
eat  heartily,  and  of  such  things  as  please  their 
palate,  be  they  hot*  cold,  or  temperate;  and 
that,  were  they  to  lead  a  sober  life,  it  would 
be  a  short  one.  To  this  I  answer  that  our  kind 
mother,  Nature,  in  order  that  old  men  may 
live  still  to  a  greater  age,  has  contrived  mat- 
ters so  that  they  should  be  able  to  subsist  on 
little,  as  I  do,  for  large  quantities  of  food  can- 
not  be  digested  by  old  and  feeble  stomachs. 
...  By  always  eating  little  the  stomach,  not 
being  much  burthened,  need  not  wait  long  to 
have  an  appetite.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
dry  bread  relishes  so  well  with  me;  and  I 
know  it  from  experience,  and  can  with  truth 
affirm,  I  find  such  sweetness  in  it  that  I  should 
be  afraid  of  sinning  against  temperance,  were 
it  not  for  my  being  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  eating  of  it,  and  that  we  cannot 
make  use  of  a  more  natural  food.  And  thou, 
kind  parent  Nature,  who  actest  so  lovingly  by 
thy  aged  offspring,  in  order  to  prolong  his 
days,  hast  contrived  matters  so  in  his  favor, 
that  he  can  live  upon  very  little ;  and,  in  order 
to  add  to  the  favor,  and  do  him  still  greater 
service,  hast  made  him  sensible,  that,  as  in  his 
youth  he  used  to  eat  twice  a  day,  when  he 
arrives  at  old  age  he  ought  to  divide  that  food, 
of  which  he  was  accustomed  before  to  make 
but  two  meals,  into  four ;  because,  thus  divided, 
it  will  be  more  easily  digested ;  and,  as  in  his 
youth  he  made  but  two  collations  in  the  day, 
he  should,  in  his  old  age,  make  four,  provided, 
however,  he  lessens  the  quantity  as  his  years 
increase. 

And  this  is  what  I  do,  agreeably  to  my  own 
experience;  and,  therefore,  my  spirits,  not  op- 
pressed by  much  food,  but  barely  kept  up,  are 
always  brisk,  especially  after  eating,  so  that  I 
am  obliged  then  to  sing  a  song,  and  alter  wards 
to  write. 

Nor  do  I  ever  find  myself  the  worse  for 
writing  immediately  after  meals,  nor  is  my  un- 

•  Discorsi  della  Vita  Sobria,  del  Signor  Luigi  Cor- 
naro.  Ad  English  edition,  with  translation,  was  pub- 
lished by  Benjamin  White,  at  Horace's  Head,  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  1768.  Cornaro's  first  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Padua  in  155S.  In  his  last,  a  letter  written  to 
Barbaro,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  he  gives  a  description 
of  his  heaah  and  vigor  when  ninety-five  years  old.  A 
paper  in  **  The  Spectator  "  was  one  of  the  first  notices 
of  him  in  this  country.    See  vol  iii.,  No.  195. 
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derstanding  ever  clearer,  nor  am  I  apt  to  be 
drowsy,  the  food  I  take  being  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  send  up  any  fumes  to  the  brain. 
Oh,  how  advantageous  it  is  to  an  old  man  to 
eat  but  little  I  Accordingly  I,  who  know  it, 
eat  but  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Cornaro  ate  of  all  kinds  of  food,  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable,  but  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  he  drank  moderately  of  the 
light  wine  of  his  country,  diminishing  his 
slender  rations  as  age  increased.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  I  am  reciting  a  story 
which  must  be  familiar  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  review.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  widely  known,  and  is  too  apt  an 
example  of  the  value  of  the  law  under 
consideration  not  to  be  referred  to  here. 

It  must  now  be  clearly  understood,  as  a 
general  rule  for  men  at  all  ages,  that  the 
amount  of  food  ingested  ought  to  accord 
within  certain  narrow  limits  with  the 
amount  or  ,.ce  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  daily  life.  But  there  is  a  certain  qual- 
ification, apparent  but  not  real,  of  the 
principle  thus  enunciated  which  must  be 
referred  to  here,  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding or  misinterpretation  of  my 
meaning  in  relation  to  one  particular.  It 
is  right  and  fitting  that  a  certain  amount 
of  storage  material,  or  balance,  should 
exist  as  a  reserve  in  the  constitution  of 
every  healthy  man.  Every  healthy  indi- 
vidual indeed  necessarily  possesses  a 
stored  amount  of  force,  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  when  a  demand  arises 
for  prolonged  unusual  exertion,  or  when 
any  period  of  enforced  starvation  occurs, 
as  during  a  lingering  fever  or  other  ex- 
hausting disease.  The  existence  of  this 
natural  and  healthy  amount  of  reserved 
force  is  of  course  presupposed  throughout 
all  my  remarks,  and  its  extreme  value  is 
taken  for  granted.  That  undue  amount 
of  stored  nutriment,  that  balance  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  prejudicial  to  the 
individual,  is  a  quantity  over  and  above 
the  natural  reserve  produced  by  high 
health  ;  for  when  augmented  beyond  that 
point,  the  material  takes  the  form  of  dis- 
eased deposit,  and  ceases  to  be  an  availa- 
ble source  of  nutriment.  Even  the  natu- 
ral amount  of  store  or  reserve  is  prone  to 
exceed  the  necessary  limit  in  those  who 
are  healthy  or  nearly  so.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  all  systems  of  training  for  athletic 
exploits  —  which  is  simply  a  process  of 
acquiring  the  highest  degree  of  health 
and  strength  attainable,  in  view  of  great 
or  prolonged  exertion  —  some  loss  of 
weight  is  almost  invariably  incurred   in 
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developing  a  perfect  condition.  In  other 
words,  almost  any  man  who  sets  himself 
to  acquire  by  every  means  in  his  power 
the  best  health  possible  for  his  system, 
does  in  the  process  necessary  thereto 
throw  off  redundant  materials,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
high  standard  of  function  required.  Thus 
what  is  sometimes  called  "overtraining" 
is  a  condition  in  which  the  storage  is  re- 
duced too  much,  and  some  weakening  is 
incurred  thereby;  while  "  undertraining" 
implies  that  the  useless  fatty  and  other 
matters  have  not  been  sufficiently  got  rid 
of,  so  that  the  athlete  is  encumbered  by 
unnecessary  weight,  and  is  liable  to  need- 
less embarrassments,  telling  against  his 
chances  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  ex- 
act and  precise  balance  between  the  two 
conditions  is  the  aim  of  the  judicious 
trainer. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  next  important 
consideration,  namely,  that  ahuo.  S  broad 
rules  or  principles  of  diet  may  be  enun- 
ciated as  applicable  to  different  classes  of 
people  in  general,  no  accurate  adaptation 
to  the  individual  is  possible  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  daily  habits  and  life,  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  of  his  personal 
peculiarities.  No  man,  for  example,  can 
tell  another  what  he  can  or  ought  to  eat, 
without  knowing  what  are  the  habits  of 
life  and  work  —  mental  and  bodily  —  of 
the  person  to  be  advised.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  no  kind  of  counsel  is  more  fre- 
quently tendered  in  common  conversation 
by  one  stranger  with  another,  than  that 
which  concerns  the  choice  of  food  and 
drink.  The  adviser  feels  himself  war- 
ranted by  the  experience  that  some  par- 
ticular combination  of  nourishment  suits 
his  own  stomach,  to  infer  without  hesita- 
tion that  this  dish  will  be  therefore  accept- 
able to  the  stomachs  of  all  his  neighbors. 
Surely  the  intelligence  of  such  a  man  is 
as  slender  as  his  audacity  and  presump- 
tion are  large.  It  would  not  be  more 
preposterous  if,  having  with  infinite  pains 
obtained  a  last  representing  precisely  the 
size  and  the  peculiarities  in  form  of  his 
own  foot,  he  forthwith  solemnly  aajured 
all  other  persons  to  adopt  boots  made 
upon  that  model,  and  on  «none  other. 
Only  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is 
probably  more  difference  between  stom- 
achs and  their  needs  among  different 
individuals,  than  among  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  Thus,  in  regard  of  expendi- 
ture of  food,  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  that  of  a  man  who  spends  ten  or 


twelve  hours  of  the  day  at  the  work  of  a 
navvy,  as  an  agricultural  laborer  in  bar- 
vest  time,  or  in  draining  or  trenching  land, 
as  a  sawyer,  a  railway  porter,  or  a  brick- 
layer's laborer,  or  let  me  add  that  of  ao 
ardent  sportsman,  as  compared  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  clerk  who  is  seated  at 
the  desk,  of  individuals  engaged  in  liter- 
ary and  artistic  pursuits,  demanding  a  life 
mostly  sedentary  and  spent  indoors,  with 
no  exercise  but  that  which  such  persons 
voluntarily  take  as  a  homage  to  hygienic 
duty,  and  for  a  short  period  borrowed  at 
some  cost  from  engagements  which  claim 
most  of  their  time  and  nearly  all  their 
energies.  While  the  manual  laborers 
rarely  consume  more  food  than  they  ex- 
pend, and  are,  if  not  injured  by  drink,  or 
by  undue  exposure  to  the  weather,  mostly 
hale  and  hearty  in  consequence,  the  latter 
are  often  martyrs  to  continued  minor  ail- 
ments, which  gradually  increase,  and  make 
work  difficult,  and  life  dreary.  Few  peo- 
ple will  believe  how  easy  it  is  in  most  in- 
stances to  meet  the  difficulty  by  adopting 
appropriate  food,  and  that  such  brain- 
workersxan  really  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of 
health  and  comfort  by  living  on  light  food, 
which  does  not  require  much  force  to 
digest,  and  much  muscular  activity  to 
assimilate;  a  diet,  moreover,  which  is 
important  to  some  of  these  from  another 
point  of  view  —  the  financial  one  —  inas- 
much as  it  is  at  least  less  costly  by  one 
half  than  the  conventional  meals  which 
habit  or  custom  prescribes  alike  to  large 
classes  of  men  in  varied  conditions  of  life. 
But  there  is  another  and  more  important 
economic  gain  yet  to  be  named,  as  realiza- 
ble through  the  use  of  a  light  and  simple 
dietary.  It  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
a  greater  expenditure  of  nerve  power  is 
demanded  for  the  digestion  of  heavy  meat 
meals,  than  for  the  lighter  repasts  which 
are  suitable  to  the  sedentary ;  from  which 
fact  it  results  of  course  that  this  precious 
power  is  reserved  for  more  useful  and 
more  delightful  pursuits  than  that  of  mere 
digestion,  especially  when  this  is  Dot  too 
well  p;.  formed. 

But  those  who  have  little  time  for  ex- 
ercise, and  are  compelled  to  live  chiefly 
within  doors,  must  endeavor  to  secure,  or 
should  have  secured  for  them  as  far  as 
possible  by  employers,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air 
without  draughts,  an  atmosphere  as  free 
from  dust  and  other  impurities  as  can  be 
obtained,  with  a  good  supply  of  light,  and 
some  artificial  warmth  when  needed. 
These  necessities  granted,  cereal   foods, 
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such  as  well  made  bread  in  variety,  and 
vegetable  produce,  including  fruits,  should 
form  a  great  part  of  the  diet  consumed, 
with  a  fair  addition  of  eggs  and  milk  if  no 
meat  is  taken,  and  little  of  other  animal 
food  than  fish.  On  such  a  dietary,  and 
without  alcoholic  stimulants*,  thousands  of 
such  workers  as  I  have  briefly  indicated 
may  enjoy  with  very  little  exercise  far 
better  health  and  more  strength  than  at 
present  they  experience  on  meat  and 
heavy  puddings,  beer,  baker's  bread,  and 
cheese.  Of  course  there  are  workers  who 
belong  to  neither  of  the  two  extreme 
classes  indicated,  and  whose  habits  can- 
not be  described  as  sedentary,  but  who 
occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  two. 
For  such,  some  corresponding  modifica- 
tion of  the  dietary  is  naturally  appropri- 
ate. But  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard 
meat  in  any  form  as  necessary  to  life ;  if 
for  any  it  is  necessary,  it  is  for  the  hard- 
working outdoor  laborers  above  referred 
to,  and  for  these  a  certain  proportion  is 
no  doubt  desirable.  Animal  flesh  is  use- 
ful also  as  a  concentrated  form  of  nutri- 
ment, valuable  for  its  portability ;  and  for 
the  small  space  it  occupies  in  the  stom- 
ach, unrivalled  in  certain  circumstances. 
Like  every  other  description  of  food,  it  is 
highly  useful  in  its  place,  but  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population.  To  many  it  has  become 
partially  desirable  only  by  the  force  of 
habit,  and  because  their  digestive  organs 
have  thus  been  trained  to  deal  with  it,  and 
at  first  resent  a  change.  But  this  being 
gradually  made,  adaptation  takes  place, 
and  the  individual  who  has  consumed 
two  or  three  meat  meals  daily  with  some 
little  discomfort,  chiefly  from  being  often 
indisposed  to  make  active  exertions,  be- 
comes, after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed, 
stronger,  lighter,  and  happier,  as  well  as 
better  tempered,  and  manifestly  healthier, 
on  the  more  delicate  dietary  sketched. 
People  in  general  have  very  inadequate 
ideas  of  the  great  power  of  habit  alone  in 
forming  what  they  believe  to  be  innate 
personal  peculiarities,  or  in  creating  con- 
ditions which  are  apparently  part  of  a 
constitutional  necessity,  laws  of  their  na- 
ture and  essential  to  their  existence. 
Many  of  these  peculiarities  are  solely  due 
to  habit,  that  is,  to  long  continuance  in  a 
routine  of  action,  adopted  it  may  be  with- 
out motive  or  design  ;  and  people  are  apt 
to  forget  that  if  a  routine  of  a  precisely 
opposite  character  had  been  adopted,  pre- 
cisely opposite  conditions  would  have 
been  established,  and  opposite  peculiari- 


ties would  have  become  dominant,  as  their 
contraries  are  now.  Alterations  in  the 
dietary,  especially  of  elderly  persons, 
should  be  made  gradually  and  with  cau- 
tion. This  condition  fulfilled,  a  consider- 
able change  may  be  effected  with  satisfac- 
tory results,  when  circumstances  render 
it  necessary.  To  revert  once  more  to  the 
question  of  flesh-eating,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
a  natural  taste  with  the  young.  Few  chil- 
dren like  that  part  of  the  meal  which  con- 
sists of  meat,  but  prefer  the  pudding,  the 
fruit,  the  vegetables,  if  well  dressed, 
which  unhappily  is  not  often  the  case. 
Many  children  manifest  great  repugnance 
to  meat  at  first,  and  are  coaxed  and  even 
scolded  by  anxious  mothers  until  the  habit 
of  eating  it  is  acquired.  Adopting  the 
insular  creed,  which  regards  beef  and 
mutton  as  necessary  to  health  and 
strength,  the  mother  often  suffers  from 
groundless  forebodings  about  the  future 
of  a  child  who  rejects  flesh,  and  manifests 
what  is  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  par- 
tiality for  bread  and  butter  and  pudding. 
Nevertheless  I  am  satisfied,  if  the  chil- 
dren followed  their  own  instinct  in  that 
matter,  the  result  would  be  a  gain  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Certainly  if  meat  did  not 
appear  in  the  nursery  until  the  children 
sent  for  it,  it  would  be  rarely  seen  there, 
and  the  young  ones  would  as  a  rule  thrive 
better  on  milk  and  eggs,  with  the  varied 
produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  brief  allusion  must  be  made  to  the 
well-known  and  obvious  fact  that  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  influences  the  de- 
mand for  food,  which  therefore  should  be 
determined  as  regards  quantity  or  kind 
according  to  the  climate  inhabited,  or  the 
season  of  the  year  as  it  affects  each 
climate.  In  hot  weather  the  dietary 
should  be  lighter,  in  the  understood  sense 
of  the  term,  than  in  cold  weather.  The 
sultry  period  of  our  summer,  although  com- 
paratively slight  and  of  short  duration,  is 
nevertheless  felt  by  some  persons  to  be 
extremely  oppressive ;  but  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  practice  of  eating  much  animal 
food  or  fatty  matters,  conjoined  as  it  often 
is  with  the  habit  of  drinking  freely  of 
fluids  containing  a  small  quantity  of  alco- 
hol. Living  on  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  with  some  proportion  of  fish,  and 
abstaining  from  alcoholic  drinks,  the  same 
persons  would  probable  enjoy  the  high 
temperature,  and  be  free  from  the  thirst 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  consuming 
needlessly  substantial  and  heating  food. 

There  is  a  very  common  term,  familiar 
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by  daily  use,  conveying  unmistakably  to 
every  one  painful  impressions  regarding 
those  who  manifest  the  discomforts  indi- 
cated by  it  —  I  mean  the  term  indigestion. 
The  first  sign  of  what  is  so  called  may 
appear  even  in  childhood ;  not  being  the 
consequence  of  any  stomach  disorder,  but 
solely  of  some  error  in  diet,  mostly  the 
result  of  eating  too  freely  of  rich  com- 
pounds in  which  sugar  and  fatty  mat- 
ters are  largely  present.  These  elements 
would  not  be  objectionable  if  they  formed 
part  of  a  regular  meal,  instead  of  being 
consumed  as  they  mostly  are  between 
meals,  already  abounding  in  every  neces- 
sary constituent. 

Sugar  and  fat  are  elements  of  value  in 
children's  food,  and  naturally  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  milk,  which  nature 
supplies  for  the  young  and  growing  ani- 
mal. The  indigestion  of  the  child  mostly 
terminates  rapidly  by  ejection  of  the  of- 
fending matter.  But  the  indigestion  of 
the  adult  is  less  acutely  felt  and  is  less 
readily  disposed  of.  Uneasiness  and  in- 
capacity for  action,  persisting  for  some 
time  after  an  ordinary  meal,  indicate  that 
the  stomach  is  acting  imperfectly  on  the 
materials  which  have  been  put  into  it. 
These  signs  manifest  themselves  fre- 
quently, and  if  nature's  hints  that  the  food 
is  inappropriate  are  not  taken,  they  be* 
come  more  serious.  Temporary  relief  is 
easily  obtained  by  medicine;  but  if  the 
unfortunate  individual  continues  to  blame 
his  stomach,  and  not  the  dietary  he  se- 
lects, the  chances  are  that  his  troubles 
will  continue,  or  appear  in  some  other 
form.  At  length,  if  unenlightened  on  the 
subject,  he  becomes  **  a  martyr  to  indiges- 
tion," and  resigns  himself  to  the  unhappy 
fate,  as  he  terms  it,  of  "the  confirmed 
dyspeptic." 

Such  a  victim  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  nine  out  of  ten  persons  so 
affected  are  probably  not  the  subjects  of 
any  complaint  whatever,  and  that  the 
stomach  at  any  rate  is  by  no  means  nec- 
essarily faulty  in  its  action  —  in  short, 
that  what  is  popularly  termed  "indiges- 
tion "  is  rarely  a  disease  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  but  merely  the  natural  result  of 
errors  in  diet.  For  most  men  it  is  the 
penalty  of  conformity  to  the  eating  habits 
of  the  majority;  and  a  want  of  disposi- 
tion or  of  enterprise  to  undertake  a  trial 
of  simpler  foods  than  those  around  them 
consume,  probably  determines  the  contin- 
uance of  their  unhappy  troubles.  In  many 
instances  it  must  be  confessed  that   the 


complaint,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  results 
from  error,  not  in  the  quality  of  the  food 
taken,  but  in  the  quantity.  Eating  is  an 
agreeable  process  for  most  people,  and 
under  the  influence  of  very  small  tempta- 
tion, or  through  undue  variety  furnishing 
a  source  of  provocation  to  the  palate,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  nutritious  ma- 
terial above  what  is  required  by  the  sys- 
tem is  apt  to  be  swallowed.  Then  it  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  stomachs 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  and 
power  to  digest,  may  all  nevertheless  be 
equally  healthy  and  competent  to  exercise 
every  necessary  function.  In  like  man- 
ner we  know  that  human  brains  which  are 
equally  sound  and  healthy,  often  differ 
vastly  in  power  and  in  activity.  Thus  a 
stomach  which  would  be  slandered  by  a 
charge  of  incompetence  to  perform  easily 
all  that  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  accomplish, 
may  be  completely  incapable  of  digesting 
a  small  excess  beyond  that  natural  limit. 
Hence,  with  such  an  organ  an  indiges- 
tion is  inevitable  when  this  limit  is  only 
slightly  exceeded.  And  so  when  tempta- 
tions are  considerable,  and  frequently 
complied  with,  the  disturbance  may  be,  as 
it  is  with  some,  very  serious  in  degree. 
How  very  powerful  a  human  stomach  may 
sometimes  be,  and  how  large  a  task  in  the 
way  of  digestion  it  may  sometimes  per- 
form without  complaint,  is  known  to  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing what  certain  persons  with  exceptional 
power  are  accustomed  to  take  as  food,  and 
do  take  for  a  long  time  apparently  with 
impunity.  But  these  are  stomachs  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  energy,  and  woe 
be  to  the  individual  with  a  digestive  appa- 
ratus of  moderate  power  who  attempts  to 
emulate  the  performance  of  a  neighbor  at 
table  who  perchance  may  be  furnished 
with  such  an  effective  digestive  apparatus. 

But,  after  all,  let  not  the  weaker  man 
grieve  overmuch  at  the  uneven  lot  which 
the  gods  seem  to  have  provided  for  mor- 
tals here  below  in  regard  of  this  function 
of  digestion.  There  is  a  compensation 
for  him  which  he  has  not  considered,  or 
perhaps  even  heard  of,  although  he  is  so 
moderately  endowed  with  peptic  force. 
A  delicate  stomach  which  can  just  do 
needful  work  for  the  system  and  no  more, 
by  necessity  performs  the  function  of  a 
careful  door  porter  at  the  entrance  of  the 
system,  and  like  a  jealous  guardian  in- 
spects with  discernment  all  who  aspire  to 
enter  the  interior,  rejecting  the  unfit  and 
the  unbidden,  and  all  the  common  herd. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  stomach  with  su- 
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perfluous  power,  of  whom  its  master  boast- 
fully declaims  that  it  can  "  digest  tenpenny 
nails,"  and  that  he  is  unaccustomed  to 
consult  its  likes  and  its  dislikes  if  it  have 
any,  is  like  a  careless  hall  porter  who 
admits  all  comers,  every  pretender,  and 
among  the  motley  visitors  many  whose 
presence  is  damaging  to  the  interior. 
These  powerful  feeders  after  a  time  suffer 
from  the  unexpended  surplus,  and  pay  for 
their  hardy  temerity  in  becoming  amen- 
able to  penalty,  often  suddenly  declared 
by  the  onset  of  some  serious  attack,  de- 
manding complete  change  in  regimen,  a 
condition  more  or  less  grave.  On  the 
other  band,  the  owner  of  the  delicate 
stomach,  a  man  perhaps  with  a  habit  of 
frequently  complaining  of  slight  troubles, 
and  always  careful,  will  probably  in  the 
race  of  life,  as  regards  the  preceding  pil- 
grim, take  the  place  of  the  tortoise  as 
against  the  bare.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  "the  creaking  wheel  lasts  longest," 
and  one  that  is  certainly  true  as  regards  a 
not  powerful  but  nevertheless  healthy 
stomach  which  is  carefully  treated  by  its 
owner ;  to  whom  this  fact  may  be  accept- 
able as  a  small  consolation  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  delicate  organ. 

For  it  is  a  kind  of  stomach  which  not 
seldom  accompanies  a  fine  organization. 
The  difference  is  central,  not  local ;  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nervous  system  chiefly;  the 
impressionable  mental  structure,  the  in- 
strument of  strong  emotions,  must  neces- 
sarily be  allied  with  a  stomach  to  which 
the  supply  of  nerve  power  for  digestion  is 
sometimes  temporarily  deficient  and  al- 
ways perhaps  capricious.  There  are  more 
sources  than  one  of  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  an  active,  impressionable  brain, 
with  a  susceptible  stomach  possessing 
only  moderate  digestive  capabilities  — 
sources  altogether  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  many  a  coarse  feeder  and  capable 
digester. 

But  it  is  not  correct,  and  it  is  on  all 
grounds  undesirable,  to  regard  the  less 
powerful  man  as  a  sufferer  from  indiges- 
tion, that  is,  as  liable  to  any  complaint  to 
be  so  termed.  True  indigestion,  as  a 
manifestation  of  diseased  stomach,  is 
comparatively  quite  rare,  and  I  have  not 
one  word  to  say  of  it  here,  which  would 
not  be  the  fitting  place  if  1  had.  Not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  who  complains  of  in- 
digestion has  any  morbid  affection  of  the 
organs  engaged  in  assimilating  his  food. 
As  commonly  employed,  the  word  **  indi- 
gestion n  denotes,  not  a  disease,  but  an 
admonition.     It  means  that  the  individual 


so  complaining  has  not  yet  found  his  ap- 
propriate diet :  that  he  takes  food  unsuited 
for  him,  or  too  much  of  it.  The  food  may 
be  "  wholesome  enough  in  itself/'  a  pop- 
ular phrase  permitted  to  appear  here,  first, 
because  it  conveys  a  meaning  perceived 
by  every  one,  although  the  idea  is  loosely 
expressed ;  but  secondly,  and  chiefly,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
which  underlies  it.  There  is  no  food 
"wholesome  in  itself;**  and  there  is  no 
fact  which  people  in  general  are  more 
slow  to  comprehend.  That  food  only  is 
wholesome  which  is  so  to  the  individual; 
and  no  food  can  be  wholesome  to  any 
given  number  of  persons.  Milk,  for  ex- 
ample, may  agree  admirably  with  me,  and 
may  as  certainly  invariably  provoke  an 
indigestion  for  my  neighbor;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  article 
of  our  ordinary  dietary.  The  wholesome- 
ness  of  a  food  consists  solely  in  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  individual,  and  this  relation 
is  governed  mainly  by  the  influences  of 
his  age,  activity,  surroundings,  and  tem- 
perament or  personal  peculiarities. 

Indigestion,  therefore,  does  not  neces- 
sarily, or  indeed  often,  require  medicine 
for  its  removal.  Drugs,  and  especially 
small  portions  of  alcoholic  spirit,  are  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
stomach  temporarily  to  perform  a  larger 
share  of  work  than  by  nature  it  is  qualified 
to  undertake;  a  course  which  is  disad- 
vantageous for  the  individual  if  persisted 
in.  The  effect  on  the  stomach  is  that  of 
the  spur  on  the  horse:  it  accelerates  the 
pace,  but  "it  takes  it  out"  of  the  animal; 
and  if  the  practice  is  long  continued, 
shortens  his  natural  term  of  efficiency. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  a  simple 
form  of  dietary,  such  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term 
furnishes,  in  conjunction  with  a  moderate 
proportion  of  the  most  easily  digested 
forms  of  animal  food,  may  not  be  appe- 
tizing and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  On 
the  contrary  I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
that  it  may  be  easily  served  in  forms' 
highly  attractive,  not  only  to  the  general 
but  to  a  cultivated  taste.  A  preference 
for  the  high  flavors  and  stimulating  scents 
peculiar  to  the  flesh  of  verbetrate  animals, 
mostly  subsides  after  a  fair  trial  of  milder 
foods  when  supplied  in  variety.  And  it  is 
an  experience  almost  universally  avowed, 
that  the  desire  for  food  is  keener,  that 
the  satisfaction  in  gratifying  appetite  is 
greater  and  more  enjoyable,  on  the  part 
of  the  general  light  feeder,  than  with  the 
almost  exclusively  flesh-feeder.    For  this 
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designation  is  applicable  to  almost  all 
those  who  compose  the  middle-class  pop- 
ulation of  this  country.  They  consume 
little  bread  and  few  vegetables;  all  the 
savory  dishes  are  of  flesh,  with  decoctions 
of  flesh  alone  for  soup;  The  sweets  are 
compounds  of  stfct,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  and 
milk,  with  very  smaU  quantities  of  flour, 
rice,  arrowroot,  et*.,  which  comprise  all 
the  vegetable  constituents  besides  some 
fruit  and  sugar.  Three-fourths  at  least  of 
the  nutrient  matters  consumed  are  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  A  reversal  of  the 
proportions  named,  that  is,  a  fourth  only 
from  the  latter  source  with  three-fourths  of 
vegetable  produce,  would  furnish  greater 
variety  for  the  table,  tend  to  maintain  a 
clearer  palate,  increased  zest  for  food,  a 
lighter  and  more  active  brain,  and  a  better 
state  of  health  for  most  people  not  en- 
gaged on  the  most  laborious  employments 
of  active  life.  While  even  for  the  last 
named,  with  due  choice  of  material,  ample 
sustenance  in  the  proportions  named  may 
be  supplied.  For  some  inactive,  sedenta- 
ry, and  aged  persons  the  small  proportion 
of  animal  food  indicated  might  be  advanta- 
geously diminished.  I  am  frequently  told 
by  individuals  of  sixty  years  and  upwards 
that  they  have  no  recollection  of  any  pre- 
vious period  since  reaching  mature  age, 
at  which  they  have  possessed  a  keener 
relish  for  food  than  that  which  they  enjoy 
at  least  once  or  twice  a  day  since  they 
have  adopted  the  dietary  thus  described ; 
such  appetite  at  all  events  as  has  rarely 
offered  itself  during  years  preceding, 
when  the  choice  of  food  was  convention- 
ally limited  to  the  unvarying  progression 
and  array  of  mutton  and  beef,  in  joint, 
chop,  and  steak,  arriving  after  a  strong 
meat  soup,  with  a  possible  interlude  of 
fish,  and  followed  by  puddings  of  which 
the  ingredients  are  chiefly  derived  from 
animal  sources.  The  penetrating  odors 
of  meat  cookery  which  announce  their 
presence  by  escape  from  the  kitchen,  and 
will  pervade  the  air  of  other  rooms  in  any 
private  house  but  a  large  one,  and  which 
are  encountered  in  clubs,  restaurants,  and 


hotels  without  stint,  alone  suffice  to  blunt 
the  inclination  for  food  of  one  who,  re- 
turning from  daily  occupation  fatigued  and 
fastidious,  desires  food  easy  of  digestion, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  unassociated 
with  any  element  of  a  repulsive  character. 
The  light  feeder  knows  nothing  of  the 
annoyances  described,  finds  on  his  table 
that  which  is  delightful  to  a  palate  sensi- 
tive to  mild  impressions,  and  indisposed 
to  gross  and  over-powerful  ones.  After 
the  meal  is  over,  his  wit  is  fresher,  his 
temper  more  cheerful,  and  he  takes  his 
easy  chair  to  enjoy  fireside  talk,  and  not 
to  sink  into  a  heavy  slumber,  which  on 
awakening  is  but  exchanged  for  a  sense 
of  discontent  or  stupidity. 

The  doctrine  thus  briefly  and  inade- 
quately expounded  in  this  paper  may 
probably  encounter  some  opposition  and 
adverse  criticism.  I  am  quite  content 
that  this  should  be  so.  Every  proposal 
which  disturbs  the  current  habits  of  the 
time,  especially  when  based  on  long  prev- 
alent custom,  infallibly  encounters  that 
fate.  But  of  the  general  truth,  and  hence 
of  the  ultimate  reception  of  the  principles 
I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  there  can- 
not be  the  faintest  doubt.  And  I  know 
that  this  result,  whenever  it  may  be  ac- 
complished, will  largely  diminish  the  pain- 
ful affections  which  unhappily  so  often 
appear  during  the  latter  moiety  of  adult 
life.  And  having  during  the  last  few 
years  widely  inculcated  such  general  die- 
tetic principles  and  practice,  with  abun- 
dant grounds  for  my  growing  conviction 
of  their  value,  it  appears  to  be  a  duty  to 
call  attention  to  them  somewhat  more 
emphatically  than  in  preceding  contribu- 
tions already  referred  to.  In  so  doing  I 
have  expressly  limited  myself  to  state- 
ments relating  to  those  simple  element- 
ary facts  concerning  our  every-day  life, 
which  ought  to  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  man,  and  therefore  such  as  may 
most  fitly  be  set  forth  in  a  publication 
outside  of  that  field  of  special  and  techni- 
cal record  which  is  devoted  to  professional 
observation  and  experience. 
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